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A N ew and Conne@ted Sonar of che WORK. 


B 0.0 K XR. 


8. 1. T may juſt! — aſtoniſhed u us, in the preceding V TOY 
7 1 a People, ——— free, and abſolute Maſters of t their own aer 


continually prefer the Dangers of War, to the ſweet Enjoyments 5 
Peace and Tranquillity. But ſuch was the Food Ambition of the 2 = 

mans, and ſo immoveable their Conſtancy in purſuing i its Pr that, in the ſuc- | 
ceeding Parts of this Hiſtory, we ſhall fee them, in ſpite of numberleſs 
tunes, oY forming new Enterprizes upon the neighbouring Nations, and neyer 
ceaſing to puſh their Conqueſts, till they have Pex to "und, Fa Empire. 


Year of I A the preſent Con/ulſbip of C. N Turinut and J. 157 7 Falto, 2 I th ' 
ROME proves an Interval of Peace; the publick Tranquil 7 4 75 no o Art r. f Cor 1 
5714. than by the Apprehenſion of a War with the Gawls ood res... Far ch though og | 
on ſome — uſed es the Carth wn Fro towards the wan Merchants, 3 any 13 i 


had been catch'd carry roviſions to the naries, then in 
6 _— rhe 2 Re cha) the Romans, at Auf 25 of 


0 "Rides Exmus the 


meter Poet born. J 
— 1 


an ae 82 "Near Tarentuw.. 1 pres the 
Verſes, among the Lotus = Life of Scipio 
BS he wrote in Choraicks Kt. He is N to a He PRs Wen 43 
on 5 4* $ -2 
b. 2. Hur tho'\Corthage affets.to per. « nner Rem, gu 3 
her revolted x! Carthage yet 8 Submiſlio ns ar 2 1 
2 10 . ey je — _ + = 8 | 
tre. an o ac 41 erung. 21, 4 
ſ 7 Gracchus, and P. Valerius Falto,) and having. gaived, by. hs: 8 A * 2 * 1 
ſcendant in his Republick, as to be almoſt! 3 turns all his * h | 
to the hum ber imperious Rival. To this End, befor} tyro r - 
both worthy of a great Genius. The Grit: js 40 Enten the Gantheginian De Y 
ons in Inaiü, that do hie Republick may alwsys.he.able to wile, een 2 "= 
Territories, 2 ſuſſicient Number of Fortes to make n a . 
of Soldicrs with Which Ztoly furniſhed nn Wha Mand it, ape : | 
„ Vor. III. "CS 


i CONTENTS. Book xxv. 

ae be ME d hip Valor his Expetience, and his Year of 

ſhall-Readily.purſte his Deſigns. Fannie is now bur N. ME . 

5 liar being upon the ior of embarking to : 

_ * The Streights, a Sacrifice, to be firſt offered do Jupiter, Us” 
bis Son 7, Ow 1 as the Victim is going to be flain, leads him to 
the Alta * there ks hin Whether he is willing to attend him in his $ ani 

. to fmt The 8 not only conſents to go, but adjures bis Father 

to N * and to teach rho the Art of Conquers .” 

2 will [joy 5 J amilcar, and with all the Care of a Father, + 

; 1, if you on als Song be Altar, to be an eternal Enemy tothe Ro- 

HAN NH ma Te Ch Child moſt. readily complies with the Motion; and the Solemnity =; 

BAL fakes the Ceremony, and the Sacredne the Oath, make ſuch an Impreſſion upon his 

an Oath to Mind, as nothing afterwards could ever efface. He now imbibes that Hatred to 

be an eter- the Romans, which never ended, but with his Life. Hamilcar, by this Proceed- 

nal Enemy ing, plainly diſcovered the chief Motiv by wh drew him into Spain. We muſt 

to the Ro- leave him there a while, forming his Son to Heroiſm, and return to the Affairs of 

MANS. Rome. 

Hamilear F. 3. Thoſe Halict Gauls, who were called Bo, having now, thro? me unac- 

goes into countgbl ity, Jthrowh off the Yke of theRep 7175 | and} dined the . 

Spain. in Hetrusia; and, Þn the other ha he Lieayes, w not, 

to ſubdue, being} in Motion, and ſeeming to en her Lu e an eee e — 
the Conſuls for the Year are obliggd to divide their Forces. Valerius, who leads a 
Conſular Army againſt the formel, is vanquiſh'd in his firſt Battel with them, and 
loſes three hog nd five hundred Men. Jpon the News of this Defeat, M. Ge- 
nucius Cipus, one of the Pretors, is immediately diſpatch'd from Rome, with a Re- 
 Inforcement. to — * 2 al. But the latter thinking this a perſonal na and 
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has receiv 
them with ſuch Fury, that he kills fourteen thouſand Men, and takes two thouſand . 


Priſoners. However, this TROY does not obtain him a Triumph, becauſe he _ 
been raſh in the Aunt, bad not paid cine Deference to the Sentiments 
of the Senate and People! 54. In'the mean time, Sempronius, the other Con- 


* jul for the Year, gains a Battel (tho not a deciſive one) againſt the Ligures; and is 
ſoon after call'd away from purſuing that War, to go and take Poſſeſſion of Sar- 
: ain. During the ſhort Proſperity of the Carthaginians,. this Iſland, which had 
| bern e conquered from 8 by the Romans, had returned to its firſt Maſ- 
ut now their reyolred Mercenaries, driven out of Africa, had ſeized 
boy being purſued chither, they invite the Romans to come and reaſſume their 
' Dominion over it. The ſcrupulous Fit of Honour is now over, and as 
12 and is of g 4 — — has 3 * — the 9 —— 
y reaty, the Sebate think t claim their. Right of Conque 
The Ro. re ron Sampras: is ſent away ir 4 les for this Purpoſe; and he bs no 
mati feto- ſooner, rrived in Sardinia, than, by his Menaces, he obliges the Cartbaginians to 
ver Sardi- relinquiſh all Pretenſions to the Iſſand for ever; and not only fo, but he exacts 
nia from the from them the Expence of his Arte}: and the further Sum of rwelve hundred ' 
 _Carthagi- Talents of Silver. An Extortion which contributes more than any thing to confirm 
nians. Hamiltar in his Hatred to the Romans, and to render Hannibal inexorable in the 
215th c Which be afterwards' carried on with ſo much Cruelty in aly F. y. The 
- ſulſbip. new Conſuls, L. Cornelias Lentulus, and 9, Fulvius Flaccus, purſue the War with 
| the Ga; F and Ligzres; and while the Conſular "Armies continue united they are in- 
the Hopes of ory induces" them to ſeparate; and then Fulvius 
great . 2; FG from being forced by the Gauls, whoſe 
bis Sie f the Po, he bad entered. He is obliged to keep within 
ebene 83 nm 05 act enrifely on the deſenſive. Cornelius has better Suc- 
int the Ligures near ar e In one Action be Kill twenty four thou- 
Yang! Enemy, and takes five thouſand Priſoners, 
am, Preparations are made at Rome to a the * Sceulor 
Pomp and M of which are deſcribed,) Hiero King of Sy- 
"comes to'ſce-the Show; and brings with him two hundred thouſand Buſhels 


apa top (= Concourſe bf might not cauſe a Scarci m Pro- 
. Fear of the Sreuler Games is not à Year of - 
.: Cornelius Lentulus, * 2 Liciwins\ Varus, are obliged 


2 the Gül. The Confidence of their Leaders being 
T have alfembled;/ and by the Expectation of a 
cinforcetnent of their Countrymen from the other Side the Alpes, they de- 
8 e Lemans Furt not 

eee to the Senate, and clap up a Truce 
eee 
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_ of Arms, till they ate-joined by the new Army under Aiys and Galatut, in 
10 ll Merch — them. And then this Reinforcement, which had been invited 
517. thither, not b the Nation of the Italict Gault, but only by their Generals, gives 
* © - Umbrage to thoſe, whom it comes to aſſiſt. The Haliat Gault, jealous of their 
Numbers, turn their Arms againſt them, kill the two Generals, and put the whole 
Body to Flight. And thus the Enemy having defeared themſelves, Lentulus, with 
one Conſular Army, eaſily brings both the Bois and Ligares to Reaſon. 6547. In 
the mean time, Varus makes Preparations for going into the Iſland of Cor- 
fea, which, by the ſecret Intrigues of the Gartbaginians, had heen induced to throw 
off the Roman Yoke. The Gonſul not finding a Fleet ready to tranſport his whole 
Army, ſends away a Squadron only under the Command of that Claudia: Glycias, 
who had formerly been named Di#ator in Deriſion. He had ſerved, ſince that 
time, with good Reputation, in inferior Poſts; but now ſeeing himſelf at the Head 
of a Part of a Conſdlur Army his Ambition is raiſed, and he tancies it will be moſt 
for his Honour to gain this Iſland to the Republiek without Bloodſhed; and there- 
ſore, without the —— o Conſul or Senate, makes a ſhameful Peace with the 
Cerſcans. The Conſul, at his Arrival, diſannuls the Treaty, renews the War, and Corvica 
ſubdues the Iſland by Force of Arms, As for Claudius, by a Decree of the Senate, ſubdued. 
he is delivered up to the Reſentment of the Corfizans, whom be drew, ſay they, into 
a bloody War, iy a fallacious Peace. . In which. Sentence the. Republick has like- 
wiſe the further View of preventing the Reproach which might have been caſt 
upon the Conſul, for having made War on a People who depended on the faithe 
ful Execution of a Treaty. However, the Corficans have more Honour than to 
uſe any Severity to Claudius. They ſend him back to Nome, where he is put to 
Death in Priſon; and then his Body being carried to the Top of the Steps called 
Scale Gemonie, on which the Bodies of the greateſt Malefattors uſed to be ex- 
poſed, it is dragged by an Iron Crook from thence to the Tyber, into which it is | 
thrown. | However, this Execution of Claudius docs not ſatisfy the Cor- 217th Con- 
ficans, who had been amuſed. by a Treaty of Peace, only to give their Enemies /ul/bip. 
the better Opportunity to ſubdue them by a War. They communicate their Diſ- 
content to the Sardinians z and Carthage underhand excites the latter to a Revolt, The Cax- 
in which ſhe at length ſucceeds. The Romans diſcern plainly from whence the TH AIM 
Blow comes; and the Senate being of Opinion, that ſince -a Rupture with the ans /ecretly 
African Republick ſeems unavoidable, the ſooner War is declared the better; they excite the 
make Preparations for it. Carthage, alarmed at the News, ſends: Ambaſſador: afrer Sarpin- 
Ambaſſador to negotiate an Accommodation; but all in vain. At length ſhe diſ- ans 70 re- 
patches to Rome for the ſame end, ten of her principal Men, among whom is one volt; | 
Hanno, a young Lord of great Spirit and Vivacity; who weary with repeated Re- 
fuſals, from the Conſcript Fathers, after che loweſt Submiſſions, and humbleſt In- AT 
treaties, at length cries out with an haughty Air; F you are reſolved to break the But pacify 
Treaty, reinſtate us in the Condition we were in before it was concluded. Reſtore us the Re ſeni- 
the Cities we poſſeſſed in Sicily. Theſe were the Price we paid for- the Peace, which ment of the 
it was agreed ſhould be perpetual. , Otherwiſe, you baue made us pay very dear for this Rowans 
ort Interval of a Truce, which it is in your Power to breat, or continue, at. Diſcre- by an Em- 
tion. Equity ought to prevail over Avarice. Would not that Trader be thought unjuſt, baſh. 
who after be had gone from bis Bargain, ſhould keep both the Money and Merchandizs © 
100 This Diſcourſe fills the Senators with Confuſion; and being either really 
juſt, or affecting to appear ſo, they diſmils the Cartbaginian Deputies with the 
ſtrongeſt Aſſurances of Peace. Then the Conſuls for the Year, C. Auilius Bulbus, 
and 7. Manlius Torquatus, draw Lots for their Proyinces. The former continues in 
Italy, while the latter eaſily recovers Sardinia, and ſettles Peace there; but wich- 25 
out reducing it to a Roman Provinge. 5. . And now the Temple of Jasus is The Temp 
ſhut for the; firſt time fince the Reign of Numa Pompilius. But this Tranquillity of Janus 
laſts but a few Months; and in the following Con/alſbip of L. Pot humius Albinus, /but. 
and $p. Carvilius, three Armies are raiſed to act againſt. the Sardinians, Con fans 218th Con- 
and Ligures, who have engaged n private Treaties, mutually to aſ- /albip. 
ſiſt each other. Poſthumins lucceeds againſt th Pe ; but the bad Air and Water a 
of Sardinia cauſe a Plague in the Army, which the Prætor Cornelius had tranſported 
into that Iſland 3. and he; himſelf is carried off by the Contagion This Accident 
might have ruined the Affairs of the Rowans there, if Carvilius had not tranſported 
his Saw thither from Caica, which he had haſtily quitted. He gains a Vieeory e 
5.10. u is 20% 1b, IC Ce ors, Oi ing ; um er o Citisene co 
be conſiderably leſſened, and . . JJ with-a View.to | 


Intereſt, deſerting their o.] Wives for i "many. : to. main- 
tain, and carrying on unlawful Inrrigucs with, other, Women,” theyiebli 
: Citizens to year, That they, will not marry with an other View; 
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The Wife, whom he 
rhe 47 E A his ſnclination; and marrits another. Tho Divorces: werk 
Law at 


nce the allow'd 3 yet this is the ſrſt Inſtanee of one: ini five: hundred and 
———— Years ;, ſuch waß the Wirtug of the Nm Women, and ſuch the Probity 


Roman ef the Men. And nw it is that Marriage · Contacts are firſt imroduced, to ſecure 


State. Womens Portions in caſe of nur ——— afterwards 0 
Marri louſly gent, as 2 anners previit nt e Republi Veſtal 
Canvas is at 2 for an Intrigue with A Save; and it is n that 
introduced. Incontinence becomes mort comtmdn in this ſattie V eur that Nevins introduces on 
Nævius the Latin Stage the firſt regular Comedy, — the C- Manner.” Kr. The 


introduces freſu Revolrs of the Sardiniam and Zigures, oblige the new! Cenſalt, M. Pom ponius 
the firſt re- Maths, and O: Fabius Maximirs, ſurnamed Fabra (ſrom a Mart or Vin upon 


gular Co- his Lip) to leide dhe Romer Rites:  Fabiug in f Infancy was called Owicula, 

——— 0p ade te $hiep; on abcount of his riaturad Sweerneſs of Temper and Docility 3 
Latin Sage. and he was even zw his wurlieſt Veste rerharlesble för that Condat and Behaviour, 
2191 Con- free from alb Precipitation and Naſhineſs whith 'fo much di tinguifſied him after- 


ſulſbip. ward, and made him ſo ſerviceable to bis diſtroſſod Country. N pow falling — his 


Fabius Lot to maike War with the Liggres,” he drives An ode, of the flat e 
Maximus forces them to _ 1 1 — — — * nw, Co- 
Verruco- iegue Pomponibts r Sardinia y © oma ing fenſible, that the frequent 
ſus. + Mevolts of the Inhabitants of this Hhrid to the" Ihtrigues of the Carrbe- 


are 
giniam, they ſend an Pretenies- of demanding eertarn 


to Cartha % ul 
Sums of Money, which the reer had ſtipulated 


—.— to the Nm, Republick, - 


 loves,. becauſe\ ſhe id barren; and ztcordingly er . 


720. 


*Fhe have Orders to add Threatmings of — . tho War, in eaſe tlie 

85 Carti Ships preſume r6-touch- at any Port ws the- Roman: State. 

»:2. .- - *The Cart being ere he Sus e cf une ain, ſeem MHtte 
2 by theſe Menates; u hich the Deputics; aceoerdiag their Inftruc- 

The Re. eſent them a Cuducras, A $ytnbol of — ard a littis Jayelib, the Em- 

— „er War; ſaying, Tate jour Cheicr. The Carcbugimar Diftavor-anſwers,” That 


be it ready to tate ui ſotver they ſpall sbint fit 10 feu, bim. This Haug 7 5 


— ſwer'does not abſblutely deſtroy che Treaties berween Rome and Carchoge 

nians 9#/6: raiſes fuck tnutodl Diſtraſts, as we ſhall ſoon fee break out into « Plane, As for 
4 2 he gains ſome Victories in Sardinia, for which a ranted 
* 8% 7722 2 os And nqw the Romans reform their Iudieatories, and Eres new 


of the Tyibunts of the People,” both Ebuti, poſe a Law, and 

Trae, lt many frivolous Cuſtoins, commanded, by ib Twelve Tables, 

1 to — in Proceſſes Nelas to civil Affairs; are retrenched. Beſides this, 

r Judicious Men are Choſen out of each Tribe, to form a new Tribu- 

tated, con- nah, which may relicve the Prefers, and remedy the Inconveniences often occa- 

a Bord by their Abſenee from Nome. Theſe new are called, for Brevi 

hundred an fake, Cemumviri, tho" they are at Hundred and five in Number; and they S 
ve Judges vided-irjto four Courts, or Chambers,. The Cauſes Which fall e their C 

zance, ure ſuch as relate to Preſcriptions, Guardianfhi of Qonſanguiũity, 

Vis p. is. A Huey Se. s F. 14. But notwithſtanding che Mablihinent of theſe Tribu- 

22010 Con- nals, ti Direftion of all State — continues till ia the e and Comitia. 

* And Flaminia, Tribune of the People 


4 Motion to the Commons, at this 
time; to diftribute a Fruirful-Con 


| hace raphy from the Gault amo the 
_ Citizens of Nos. All Motions of 2h 551 el by the Bene 
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butiom of rhe Lands which — 11 


N tber the Threars of the1 "and M. Poblicius Mal. 
0 Wen — = Intreaties of the ears bf "his gwnFacher, whom 
1 over ro key ores yn vail on Fam to defift. © On 
E propoling the” Lade. to t TT bgng hem wi 
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Year f aint Matiu, and 0,(Papirius: Maſe; entirely falle the Congueſt afiche two Illands 
ROME of Sardinia and Conca, and they are reduced lu the State of Nman Province, Sardinia 


52. 


N 3 


upon the ſame Foot as Siciiy. Pumponius continues it e m in Quality of and Corſi- 
Pro · Conſul, or Pretor 5.16. But Papirius, ho had bd Car ſica, returns ca made a 
to Nome, and at his Arrival ſinds that a Dictator had been choſen id hold the Comitia Roman 
for electing new Conſuls, and that he has not Intereſt enough to obtain a Triumph Province. 


from the Senate. He demands it, and is refuſed. This propokeg him to take a 


Method entirely new, to do himſelf Honour. He puts himſelf at the Head of his Papirius 


Army, and marches to the Temple of Jupiter Latialis on the Hill of Alba, with Maſo, for 


all the Pomp with which Victors go to the Capitol. He makes u Alteration in the fir ſt In- 
the Ceremony, except that of wearing a Crown of Myrtle infteadiof a Crown of flance, goes 
Laurel; and this is on account of his having defeated the Cor/erans in a Place where in Triam-\ 
was a Grove of Myrtles. This Example of Papirius was afterwards often followed phal Pro- 

by Generals to whom the Senate refuſed Triumphs. $. 17. Towards the End in to th 
of this Conſulſbip, News comes to Rome of the Death of Hamiltar in Spain; and Temple of 
this quiets the Apprehenſions of the Republick on that Side. Hannibal, his Son, Jupiter La- 


zs but eighteen Vears of Age; and tho! his Sueceſſor Aſdrubal inherits his Talents, tialis. 


773. 


724. 


1 - 


21. 


and his Hatred to the Romans; yet this Diſciple of Hamilcar does not appear near Hamilcar 
ſo. formidable to them as, the Maſter. So that they are wholly bent on puſhing dies in 
their Conqueſts quite to the Foot of the Alas. However, this Year produces no- Spain, and 
thing memorable. 6. 18. The next Lear, when M. /Emilius Barbula, and is ſucceeded 
M. Junius Pera ate Conſult, the Republick is engaged in a new War out of Hay. by his Son- 
Jtlyricum properly ſo called, was at this time governed by a Woman, named Teuta, in-law, Aſ- 
the Widow of King Agron, and Guardian to her Son Pines, under Age. The drubal. 
Succels of her late Husband againſt the Hitolians had fluſhed her, and made her 2224 Con- 
confident ; inſomuch that ſhe in a manner declared herſelf a common Enemy to bit.. 
all Nations. Her Pirates had ſeized many Ships belonging to the Roman Merchants; The Orca- 
and ſhe was now beſieging the Iſland of Ia in the Adriatict, the Inhabitants of /i of ibe 
which had put themſelves under the Protection of the Republick. Upon the Com- Romans 
ints therefore of thoſe Merchants, and to protect the People of Ia, the Senate mating 
nd:two Ambaſſadors te the Iihrican Queen, to demand of. her that ſhe. will re- War in I- 
ſtrain her Subjects from infeſting the Seas with their Piracits. She anſwers them lyricum. 
aughtily, Tbar ſbe can only promiſe, that her Subjects ſhall nor, for the' futuro, at- 8 
ack i Romans in her Name, and by publick. Authority. But as for any thing more, 
ſhe: adds, Ir is not cuſtomary with us to lay Reſtraints on our pri bate Subjets, nor will 
8 forbid them to reap, thoſe Advantages from the Sea, which it offers thim. Your 
Mus then, replies the younger of the Ambaſſadors, are very different from ours. 
Rome we male publick Examples of thoſe private Subject; who injure others, 
whether at home or abroad. Teuta, ue can iy our Arms forte von to reform ibe 
Abuſes of your lad Government. It is caſy to imagine, that ſuch à Reply muſt en- 


ö 440 a proud im rious Woman, puffed up with Succeſs. Sbe c inſes the | Ambaſs 


ots to be murdered. in their Return home. Upon the News of this cruel Vio- 

lation of the Law of Nations, the Senate, having firſt done Honour to the Manes + at 
of che Ambaſſadors, by erecting, as was-uſudl in ſuch Caſes, Statues, three: eee 
high to their Memory, equip à Fleet with all Expedition to begin the War. But | 
now Teuta, ſenſible, of the Enormity of her Procceding, ſends an Embaſly'to Rome, 9 
to diſown her having any Share im the Barbatity of her Subjects, and promiſing 
to deliyer up the Murderers to che Raman. The latter are enough to accept 
this Satis faction, being threatned with a War ſrom the Gault; bur ſuch is the Le- 
vity of this imprudent Woman, that a little new. Succeſi intoxicates her, and me 5 
not only departs from her Promiſe, but ſends à Fleet to ſeize the Iſland of an 
$.19. Upon this, the -Conſuls. for the new Vear, P. Pefbamt Albinus, und Cm 2234 Cen- 
Falvius Ceutumalus, embark at different times for Aricum. Fulvius has the Com- ſalſbip. 
mand of the Fleet, conſiſting of two hundred Galleys, and PA bamins of the Land. 
Forces, which are: twenty thouſand Foot, and a {mall Body of Horſe. Falvigs 
having a ſecret, Correſpondence with Demetrius of Pharos, the Governor of Coriyra, 
(in the Adriatiat) which had ſutrendered to the Hyrican, comes before it with . 
his Fleet; and immediately Demririns, accarding to his Promiſe, and with the CG u-. 
ſent of the Inhabitanta puis them in Poſſeſſion ibo ihe 
is this all. By his Advice-and'/Afiſtance the 
Apollonia, a great (City,  fanious for its Lniverſity 
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ee to the Conſulate, Nobis Year of | 

ww is recalled from: Mun, amd! — for having been too pro- ROHR 5 
- -  - digalibf Reman\Blood-ar the Siege of Nui, Bur Fuivias is ordered to take — Fa. | 
| hin the Command bf the Land · Foaes in Quality of. Pro- Conſul.” Texra had founded 
| Hopes in the Change of the bu ſinding that Fabvius is continued in 

the retires to a City Nbiæon, und from thence ſends an Embaſſy 

cy in the to Rome. She makes the. beft Excuſes ſhe can for — v1 % 
Conduct, and offers to ſubmit eo any Conditions the Senate ſhall impoſe. The 
Hit Fathers reſuſt to treat wich her, but they en King a Peace upon 
„ hand, Conditions. / --2f, That be ſhall pay an annual Tribute to the Republick. 
240, Surrender 10 her 4 Part of his — and zaly, Never ſuffer above three 
be- af his Ships of War, at a time, to fail 1 'Lyſſos, a Town on the Confines of 
the Iliyrigum and Maceden:' By this T Romans remain Maſters of the Iſlands 
eee. . and . of the City of Dyrrachium, and of the of 
the Atintapes.; aud chen Tenta, cither out of Shame, or compelled by a ſecret Ar- 
„ and Demetrius ſucceeds her. Aſter this, 
: into Arbaia and italia, to make the Re- ö 
55 1 known chare ; and the ae likewiſt ſend Ambaſſadors to Arhens and 

55 , Where they are received: with great Neſpect, and ſeeming Affection. 
41. W War is well ended, the Gault begin to be in Motion 
8 * halys and the Republick is not à little Alas at the prodigious Progreſs of 
me? » hal in Spais. He had more Subjects to Carthage by the gentle Arts 
IS Perſuaſion, than Hamilcar by his Arms; and he had lately built New Carthage, 
- be praſent Cartagena) for a Magazine of Arma, and to receive Succours from Afrira. 
The Senate think it neceſſary to put à ſtop to their Increaſe of Dominion; and ac- 
ly ſend Deputics both to Carthage and to Aſuruba l; and it is Prat 1. That 
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A ww _ cordingly 
Trearnuith the — — paſs the Ebro';/ and dh, That they ſhall leave Sagun- 
rbe Curtha · um (a City between the Ebro, and that Part of . which belonged to Carthage) 
inians. in and ſuffer her to enſoy her Liberty. F. 22. The new 1 "If 
225th Con- lovins Flacrus, and M. Artilius — continue in à manner inactive all their Year. 526. 
alp. [oe ſay, that four Pretors were now choſen, for the firſt time, two to continue 
nn ie City, one for the Government of Sicily, and one for that of Sardinia and 
Gerfica's and a Law was made, at the Motion of the Tridwnes, Vilins and 
That in. the Previnces as well as in the City, the Pr.etor ſhall appoint Guardians 
thoſe Women and Children who have none. This Law was called Vilia-Titia} 
$:33- But the mein Point now with the Ramm, is to carry on a War ſucceſsfully 
2gaivlt che Gazls on both Sides the Po, whom the Republick ſeems in a good tnea- 
ſure'to dread. At this time likewiſc, a Prophecy, to be found in the 
Syhilline Books, is ſpread about ws That" the Gauls and Greeks ſball one Day 
. 226th Con- make them/elves Maſters of ir. * Conſals therefore, M. Valerius Meſſola, 527. 
| . ud L. Apufius Folls, conſult with 6% how to quiet the Apprebenſions 
of che lc ; and immediately an Edict is — by the Decemviri, who have 
the Care. ——— une 2 Me and a Wo- 


3 


ried alive at 
Rome. 


ro 49. — Nations among then. - Theſe e employs — the 
4 prodigi- Bail, whom ſhe cannot gain. The reſt of this Vear is ſpont in railing a numerous 
o Amy, which one who ſerued in the War, ſays amounted to cight bun 
raiſed« 4+ daa thouſand; of — two hundred forty: eighi thouland Foot, and twenty fix 
gainſt the thonſand bn hundred Horſe, were Roman, or Camponian. Nevertheleſs the . 
GauLs. Witk.ovly fe thouſand Foot, and twenty thouſand Horſe, begin the Hoſtiliries, | 
/ farce ahemaſcives. a Falter thro" Aetraria, and take the Way to Rome. The Re- 
prowated E. Zmilins Papas, and C. Attilius Regulus, to the Con- 528. 
. - The latter gun to $ to ſome Commotions there; while m- 


| key upon: bim tha Conduct of the War with the Gundi, who are now joined 

by, tha 5, to. tha Number of above two hun- 

A — r 2 
2 —— encampy near Ariminum, 
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ur or vantage. Six thouſand Romans are killed upon the Spot, and the reſt retiring to a 
10% Lil, and intrenching themſelves upon it, are there inveſted by the Enemy, and in 
the utmoſt Diſtreſs. n informed of the Approach of the 
"  Geſate towards Rome, had inſtantly left his Camp at Ariminum, in order to inter- 


cept the Enemy in their March. He comes ſeaſonably to the Relief of the Prætor; 


and the Gauls are fo alarmed at his unexpected Arrival, that they decamp in the 
Night, in order to return Home thro' {»/ubria, and disburthen themſelves of the 
rich Booty they. have made. In their March they keep along the Shore of the He- 
trurias Sea, and Emilia, ſtrengthening his Army with the Remains of the Preror's 
Troops, follows cloſe after them. His firſt Deſign is rather to harraſs, than fight 
them. But it luckily happens, that Attiliur having put a ſpeedy End to the Trou- 
bles in Sardinia, had, in his Return home, landed with his Army at Piſa, and was 
now- marching along the Sea · ſnore towards Rome, not apy to find an Enemy 
in his Way. He is overjoyed, when he learns by his Scouts the Situation of Things. 
And, in order to intercept the Gaus, draws up his Troops near Telamon, a little 
Port in Hetruria, making as wide a Front as he can. With his Cavalry, he poſts 
himſelf on an Eminence, over which the Enemy muſt neceſſarily paſs. The Gaul 
imagine ar firſt that this Body of Roman Horſe is a Detachment from /AZmilius's Ar- 
my, and ſend ſome Squadrons of their Cavalry to attack it. As for Zmiliss, as 
ſoon as he perceives fighting at a Diſtance, he concludes it is his Collegue Attilius, 
attacking the Enemy in Front; for he had been informed of his landing at Piſa. 
He immediately detaches fome Squadrons to his Relief. Attilius is kill'd in the En- 
gagement, and his Head, being ſtuck on the Top of a Lance, is carried thro? all 
the Files of the Gallic Troops. Bur the Death of this brave Man uu no Ad- 
vantage to them. One of his Lieutenants takes his Place, and the ion is conti- 
nued, as before. [The brave and ſkilful Defence of the Gauls,  2who are attacked in Vid. p. 29. 
Front and Rear, is deſcrib'd at large.) Forty thouſand of them are killed upon the The Gauls 
Spot, with Concolitanac; one of their Kings: The reſt eſcape by Flight. Bur Aus- receive a 
yoeftus, the braveſt Soldier, and. moſt experienced Commander among the Gazls, great O ver- 
cuts his own Throat, in Rage and Deſpair. $. 27. However, this terrible De- throw. 
feat does not make the Gault ſubmit; and the Republick cafts her Eyes on two able 
Generals, to be Con/uls for the new Year, 7: Manlius Torguatus, and O, Fulviu 228th Con- 
Flaccus. But theſe Great Men do not ſuoceed to the Expectation of the Romans, ſulſbip. 
nor paſs the Po, as they deſigned. Their Marches are retarded by violent Rains, l 
and a Plague infects their Army. And this latter not ſuffering them to return to 
Rome at the uſual time, the famous Cæcilius Metellus is named Di#ator, to hold the 
Comitia in their Abſence, for a new Election of Confuls. C. Flaminius Nepos, and 220th Con- 
P. Furius Philo, are choſen, F. 26. Theſe Generals put the Deſign of their ſulſbip. 
Predeceſſors in Execution, paſs the Po, and enter Iuſubria; but are fo terrify'd by 
the Appearance of the Inſubres, that they ſoon repaſs that River, and retire into the 
Country of their Allies the Cenomani. Having rambled here for ſome time, they 
reſolve to make a freſh Attempt upon Iaſulria. But it happens at this time that 
the Romans are much frightened by various Prodigies, in the Heavens, the Waters, 
and upon the Earth. Amoay on reſt, by a Shock of an Earthquake. [ This reach- 
ed ſo far, that the famous Coloſſus of Rhodes was overturu'd by it.] 'The Augurs 
are conſulted upon theſe Phænomena, and wn” declare, That there muſt have been 
ſome Defect in the Election of the Conſull. Upon which, a Courier is immediately 
diſpatch'd from the Senate, with a Letter, commanding them to return ro Rome, 
d abdicate. The Conſuls are now in Sight of the Iaſulves, and thinking a Retreat 
dangerous, reſolve not to 2 the Letter till after the Battel; in which Flaminiws 
ſeems to have taken the whole Command _ himſelf. 'By the * Skill and Ma- Vid. 32. 
nagement of his Legionary Tribanes, rather than by his on Prudence, be a The N35 
complete and moſt important Victory. After the Action, the Conſ#ls open the Pac · mans defaat 
ket. Furias is for immediately obeying the Order; bur Flaminizs is for ing the 140. 
the Advantages of the Victory; which he accordingly does, and cnriches his Soldi- bres. 
ers with Booty; while his Collegue cominues encamp'd, wanting to join him; when 
he ſhall return from his Incurſion into Zuſubria. hen the two Goltegu come 
back to Rome with their Armies, the People, as well as the Senate, at firſt ſhew 
their Reſentments, by a very cold Reception: But N Flaminius, whom 
he had enriched, prevail Wich the People to grant both the Con/alr a Triumph. 
However, the Senate obliges them to abdicerc immediately aſter it, and the Repub- — 
lick falls into am mr W. [S. 27. The Charatter of the famous M. Chudies M. Claudſ⸗- 
Marcellus.) 28. This Man, with Cs. Comelias Scipio; are choſen by the us Marcel 
. Centuries, to the Government ef the Republiek ; and they are ſcarce entered upon tus. 
their Office, When à Deputation comes to Roma," from the yſabres; to implere a 230th Con- 
Peace. But the Senate, at the Inſtigation of ihe ne C "who reprofent thoſe EN 
Gault as untractebe Enemies, on whom chaye-can” be no Dependence, dilinils their 7b) No- 
Deputies wieku Nefuſal. Upon this, they reſolve to bring into ay i free Inunde- many * 
nth 1 I tion ĩ 1 
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Milan 4nd at Dileretion. Como is reduced to the ſume N 


/ rich Country 


the Inſubres tiow Bear, 1 who were always ready to! 9 Accdrdi 


4 Peace. dof them? aſs the! Aber, ulrdenrthe Commando their King #iridowmafiitd NE 

= ; wg © ung Warrior, ita well:madey] and of the talleſt Stature, and who was alt: F315 
s richly ri and wore glit Arindur. Early lin the Spring the Gonfals 

5 ag 7 8 75 o to, x Place dar than Niver; aa Neigh- 

invade the rhood 1 prints th The Gant irengqw ninety thoùfandiſtrong, yet they think 


the Romats\to raiſe the Siege of t hat Frontier Town, 
n, than to hazard a Battel. Virodomarus therefore with: 
ten thoaſand Men, the Po, enters the Roman Territories, and advances: to- 
wards Cl idium. Upon the News (of this Motion of the Enemy, Marcellus, fol. 
low'd by only twoſthirq; of the Cavalry, and about f hundred of the light arm d 


Roman it more adelſable to obi 
Territory. by makidg a uſeful Diver 


Infa leaves: the and comes up with the Ebemy, ncar the Place before - 
na He draws up his little Army with wonderful Skill; but the Galt deſpiſe 
their ane ſeeing their Number fo-{mall 5 and while both Parties are preparing 


for an ment, Viridomarus advances, before his — 1 and: challenges the 

Marcellus Roman General to ſingle Combat. Martettas| joyfully :acgepts the Challenge, (for 
kills Miri- ſingle Combat! was his''Palent;) # porn Nis! oy ills bim, and ſtrips him 
domarus, of his Armour. The Greſate are di by the Death of their Leader, and 
King of the a: ſmall Handful of Romans puts them entirely to Flight. A memorable Action, 
Gælatæ, in ſcatee to be putallelld in Hiſtory ! . 19. During the Abſebce of Marcellus, 
fingle Com- his Colleguc had taken Acerræ, and: laid Siege to Milan but was timſclf beſieged 
by the Gau, while he lay before the Town. Fhe Return of the victorious Conſul 

«Via p. 37. Changes the Scene; the Gæſatæ retite to the Alpen and Milan immediately ſurrenderg 
tyz and thus all //aly,. from the 

Como ſur- Alpes: to the Joniais Sea, becomes entirely Roman. luſubria and Liguria are now 
render tothe made one Province, and call d Ciſalpine Gaul. An extraordinary Triumph is decreed 
omans. Marcellus at Rome; and in the Decree it is ſaid to be far having conquer d the In- 

u ſubres au Germans. This is the firſt time that we find the Germans mentioned in 


and — the Romin Story. It ſeems the Geſate were originally German, and dwelt on the 
ria, made a Banks of the Rhine. Marcellus, in his Triumphal Proceſſion, carries on his Shoul- 


Roman ders a Trophy of the Spoils of Yitidomaras; and this was the third and laſt Tri- 
Province. umph, in which any 8 ſeen at Rome. Single Combats grew out of 
231 Cen: Uſe, aſter this time. 
ſulſbip. vinec, as Pro- Conſul, 10 re late che Affairs of it; and the ſame Comitia which al- 
lot him that Poſt, chuſe M. Minzcizs Rufus, and P. Cornelius Scipio Aſina, to be the 

Iſtria con- Cunſuls for the new Var. The Conqueſt of Aria, on the Borders of the Adriatict, 
4 is the only Exploit, during this Conſulſbip. 8.31. Before the Expiration of it, 
Aſdrubal News comes to Nome, of the Death of Auna! in Spain, which gives the Romans 
dies in ſome Concern; becauſe he had been ever faithful to his Treaties; and they think 
Spain, and: they have much more tõ fear from the bold and enterprizing Genius of young Han- 
is ſucceeded wibsl, ho ſucceeds him. And indeed, the firſt Expedition of this brave Warrior 
2 — increaſes their Apprehenſions. He makes War upon the Olcades, a People border- 
ing on the Ebro 1 Rayer he Cauſe to think he will one Day paſs, con- 
trary to the Treaty) and takes Alibæa by Aſſault. Several other Cities in the Neigh- 

bourhood ſubmit to him, and he makes himſelf Maſter of the Silver Mines in this 

Aſter this, be ſpends the Winter in Neu Carthage, and applies him- 
ſelf to gain the AﬀeRions of his Soldiers, by his Liberalities. However, as Rome 
has no. Cauſe yet to declare herſelf his Enemy, ſhe-rurns; her Arms another Way. 


wg Pinæus, ) ſeeing the Romans engage- 


Ahricum, and Guardianſhip 9. the 
that — wanted only a fair Op- 


ein troubleſome War with the Gaal and 
pPortunity to break with them, had deſpiſed their Orders, Ts the Atintanes to 


1451 --,414, IE8ouncetheir Alliance, and ſent fifty: Ships of War beyond IAH o, to pillage the 


75 c Cyelades. iT he few Canſuls, L. Vuturiut Philo, and C. Latatius, would have imme- 
5.10 15 2 ſer fGail-for-/{hyricum, if they had not been forced to abdicare, upon ſome De- 
| quad in cheir Election. They are ſucceeded by MH. Zimilius Lepidus, and M. 


A Leuinns; but the Year is now too far advanced to begin the Expedition, 
o cher it is poſtponed: to the next Conſulſbip. By a 4. taken this Vear, the 
rs to; be two hundred ſeventy 
1 Con- thouland; two hundred and thirteen. The Cenſus is follow d by a Laſlrum, the 
now both the Canſuls, M. Livius 
Baalus, imbark ior Hiyricum. Demetrius had aſſiſted Phi- 
wan had thereby ſecured him- 


Number of Aman Citizens fit to bear Arms ap 


ſulſbip. Third from its Inſtitution. 8.83, An 
The. Row Stat and L. uiii 51 


mans end i King of Macedon in 


is Wars with the Aabaiant, a 


an Army in: (elk u Retreat with! chat Prince, in caſe of ai Difſter, had fortified Dimalum, 
5 1 ,of Impormoce in 1 havi embed the chojceſt of his 77 | 
d Bberus his: 2 1d: bis Cœntt chere The Conſalt 


nt 
1 Tho 


$-3%. "Demetrius of | Pharos, (whom born. rg had placed in the Government of 


forts take it in ſeven Days — 
„„ ana mee Aan Tymnt, ver 


turn 


ly, thirty / Near of 


o. As for Cornelius, he is continued in the new Pro: ; 32. 
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! turn joyfully to their former Engagements. The next Attempt is upon Pharos, the 
2 laſt Reluge of the Traitor. T * Fleet has two Conſular Armies on board; 
534. and one of them is ordered to land in the Iſland in the Ny hr, and hide themſelves 
in Foreſts, and behind Rocks, till the Signal is given. his done, a Squadron of 
the Fleet appears off Pharos, in open Day, as it were with Deſign to land ſome 
Forces there. Demetrius draws his Army out of the Town, to the Sea-ſhore, to 
hinder the Deſcent; and then the Legionaries leave their Ambuſh, and march ſilently 
and ſeize an Eminence between the City and the Port. While he endeavours to dit- 
lodge them, the Romans on board the Squadron have time to make their Deſcent z 
—1 then the lhyricans, being inveſted on all Sides, diſperſe and fly. The Regent, 
in a Bark. kept ready on purpoſe, makes his Eſcape to Macedon. Rome is now a 
ſecond time Miſtreſs of Ihyricum. However, ſhe does not reduce it to the State 
of a Roman Province, having ſome Compaſſion for the young King, who had been 
imbarked in theſe Affairs merely by the Fault of his Guardians. $. 34. The 
Conſuls, at their Return to Rome, are accuſed before the Tribes, of having applied 
many of the. Spoils taken from the Enemy, to their own Uſe; and of diſtributing 
the Booty partially among the Soldiers. Æmilius is acquitted; but Salinator is con- 
demn'd by all the Tribes, except the Tribe Mæcia. An Affront which he reſents to 
Exceſs. (When he was afterwards Cenſor, he deprived all the Tribes, except that ; 
one, of their Right of Suffrage.) $. 35. In this Conſulſbip, Archagathus of The Art of N 
Pelopenneſus introduces Surgery into Rome. At firſt he meets with great r Surgery fir ſt | 
but as his Art chiefly conſiſts in making large Inciſions, which are painful Reme- introduced 
dies, it ſoon falls into Diſrepute. At this time likewiſe, the Senate, obſerving that at Rome. 
the great Concourſe of Strangers from Egypt and the Levant, has introduced into 
the City the Worſhip of fs and Ofiris, to whom ſeveral Sanctuaries are already 
builr, orders them al to be demoliſhed, agreeably to one of the Laws of the 
Twelve Tables, forbidding the Worſhip of ſtrange Gods. But ſuch Footing has 
this Worſhip gained among the People, that no Workman will venture to be guil- 
ty of the Sacrilege. The Conſul Amilius therefore, full of Zeal for the Religion 
and Laws of his Country, lays afide his Con/ular Robe, takes a Hatcher in his 
Hand, and beats down thoſe ratories to the Ground. LS. 36. * The Story u Vid. p. 46. 
.of the Woodpecker, which perched upon the Head of the Prætor, Ælius Poetus, in OF. - 4 
_ be Forum; the Interpretation given of it by the Augurs, and the fulfilling of their | g 
2 5.37. In the mean time, Hannibal is forming great Deſigus againſt 1 
Rome, preparing to enter /taly.. He has nor yet indeed paſs'd the Ehre con- 
trary to the Treaty with Aſdrubal; but he reſolves to do it, as ſoon as he has con- 
quered all the Country between him and that River. The Yaccei, Olcades; and 
Carpetani, unite in a Confederacy to oppoſe his Progreſs, and they form an Army | 
of a hundred thouſand Men; but, by his ſuperior Skill in War, he entirely defeats 0 
them, and the whole Country ſubmits to the Conqueror. F. 38, The Inhabi- =—_ 
rants of 1 maar had frequently ſent Deputies to the Romans, to inform them of 
HamnibaPs Progreſs. But the * N. being engaged in the Iihyrican War, and 
depending too much on the Faith of ' Treaties, and her Superiority over the Car- 5 
thaginians, had neglected to take any Meaſures to oppoſe the Torrent. And now, 
when Hannibal lays Siege to Saguntum, ſhe is not in 4 Condition to relieve it, in Hannibal 
time. However, the Senate diſpatches two Ambaſſadors to Hannibal, with Orders, beffeges Sa- 
in caſe this proud Carthaginian General refuſes to hear Reaſon, to go on to Carthage. guntum. . 
When the Ambaſſadors arrive, they find Saguntum vigorouſly beſieged, and as brave- The Ro- 4 
2 defended. They are ſcarce landed, when Hannibal ſends them word, that he has mans /end 
lomething elſe to do, than to give Audience ro: Ambaſſadors. However, they are Anbaſſa- 
admitted to an Audience; and then Hannibal tells them, in Anſwer to their Re- dors to Han- 
monſtrances, that the Saguntins have drawn their Misfortunes on themſclves, by nibal, and 
committing Hoſtilities againſt the Allies of the Carthaginians ; and he bids the De- Carthage. 
Puties, ¶ they have any Complaints to make of bim, to carry them to Carthage. Af. 
ter this, he immediately ſends away thither, ſome Friends, in whom he can c 
to prevent the Publick, in favour of his Enterprize upon Saguntum, which he now | 
attacks with more Vigour than ever. The Particulars of the ® Siege (which laſts fix Vid. p. 40. 4 
Months). are related, with the ſurprizing Conſtancy of the Saguntins; who, ' rather SCC. wy 
than 1 5 ft burn all their richef Eat and then, ſbutting tbemſelves up in thei 2 
Houſes, ſet Fire to them, and periſh, with their Wives and Children, in the Flames. © 
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f 2. ik 5 0 0 * XXVI. 
Hannibal 5. 1. AN N I BA 1 having reſolved — the War FA che very Heart of Year of 
prepares to . Laß, makes it his whole Buſineſa, during the W inter, to ſettle the Affairs ROME 


c the of Spain. He appoints his Brother Aſdrubal Governor of it, during his Abſence; and 534. 
War into in order to put him into a Condition to oppoſe any Deſcents there, on the Part of 
Italy. the Romans, he leaves him fifty Qxingueremes, four Duadriremes, and five Triremes. 
or is this his only Preeaution, for the Security of his Brother. That he may not 
entirely at the Mercy. of the Spaniards, he tranſports thirteen thouſand eight 
hundred and fifty Foot, and one thouſand two hundred Horſe, of the Spaniſh Troops, 
into Africa; and brings about fiftcen thouſand Africans into Spain ; wiſely providi 
in this manner, for the Defence of both Countries. F. 2. In the mean whi 
. 234th Con- CR Conſuls are choſen; at Rome; P. Cornelius Scipio, and Tib. Sempronius Lon ws. 537. 
ſulſvip. And they are no ſooner elected, than Valerius and Bebius, the Envoys, who Fad 
1 firſt to Hannibal, and then to Carthage, return to Rome, and give an Ac- 
The Nport count of their Embaſſy. They report their Reception at Carthage, and the Divifion 
of the Ro- of the Carthaginian Senate into o Factions; the Barcan, of which Hamilcar Barca, 
man Am- the Father of Hannibal, had been the Head; and that of Hanno. That they bad 


adors, tomplained of Hannibal's Hanughtineſs, and wunjuſ# Violences 5 bad et _— 
who bad _ mm be delivered up to the Romans, ts be puniſbed according to his Deſerts z and 
e declared, that the Romans would look on the Refuſal of ſo juſt a Demand, as a 
nni 


publick So on the Part of the State, of the Violation if the Peace, and the 
and Car- Deftrattion of Saguntum. That Hann, in a warm Speech, had preſi'd the Senate to 


* i ive {oy 0. the Catisfaction required; but that the Barcan Faction, fluſs'd with 
P. 5 


's Succeſſes, and attach'd to bim by the rich Preſents be bad ſent them from 

Spain, 57 2 this Motion, and, being more numerous had prevailed. That after 
4 2 en of the A Fair, between the Ambaſſadors and a Commiſſioner, appointed 

. the aginians for that purpoſe, in which the African Negatiator bad uſed all 

vi id.p. 54. Chicanery aud evaſive Shife polſible, ihe former had renew'd f heir Demand before the 

| Senate, That Valerius, to cut .off entlleſs Diſputes, had made two Folds: in H Robe, 

_ and then ine himſelf to the Aſſembly, had faid, On one Side is Peace; on the 

other War, .chuje, that which you are moſt inclined to. That the Prefident-of "the 

3 had: anſſuer d, We chuſe neither; give us which you pleaſe. Au that 

Valerius's reply ing, Take then War; tbe Barcan Fation bad cried.out, Wa x! Wi! 

= 3. This Report of the Ambaſſadors, with the News of the Deſtructiom of Ja- 

—_— | — * . Uxely Impreſſions on the Canſoript Fathers; and the Conſult immedi- 

1 Lots; * their reſpective Provinces. Africa falls to Cempronius, and Spain 

- ee ane The former is ordered to go firit to Sicily, to 

| oops an atry, and then to fail ta Africa, and begin Hoſtilities there. 

x oratlius, on "the other a Means to hinder Hannibal 

22 now 5 54 55 _ entering Hag. — Levies made by the Ro- 

* the Terror they zre in of che approaching War. 

onſiſting ef twenty four 2 Foot, and ei 


ighteen hun- 
 chaſeyeral Nation in 77 2 ect to the Republick, for 


ud indeed, e 
ſince Ham 


to aſſemble all the 


Carthaginians, eve 


0 4 in the Flower of his Age, and 
2 nd Father' ho had 


rA 
254 


" * 
CY 


LOST, — on, ph yok den . — 
 requird. He was.Jametimes ſwoet · temper id, and miſd; at others, cruel and | 
ſionate, even to Fury; but always had an Eye to his Intereſt, which made him thus 
inconſiſtent. X as he was, he had the Experience of ſeveral Years Command 
of an Army; for Aſdrubal, being himſelf no great Warrior, had committed to him 
the Conduct of all terprizes. So that no. General had had more Exer- 
__ Ciſe than he; Hor were any Troops better diſciplin'd than his. Cornelius Scipio, as 
bas been before obſerved, was the General appointed to oppoſe his Progreſs. Two 
1 conſiſting each "of four. thouſand Foot, and three hundred Horſe, with 


* Wet. * one . Horſe of 9 n 
4 | ; 


K 


1 . * 
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However, the latter, upon the Approach of another Roman Prætor, (ent "Rome _ 
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| Year of put under his Command; and theſe he was to tranſport on board Fleet of ſixty | Fa 
ROME Quingueremes, to Tranſalpine Gaul, along the Coaſts of Liguria. It was indeed but 


a moderate Army, for ſuch an Undertaking ; but then two Legions more, with four- 
teen thouſand Foot, and fixteen hundred Horſe, were left in ahh, under the Com- 
mand of the Prætor L. Manlius, to keep Ciſalpine Gaul quiet. As for the * bu 
Sempronius, who was deſigned for Africa, his Army confifted of two Legions, 
teen thouſand Foot of the Allies, and eighteen hundred Horſe ; and it was put 

on board 4 Fleet of an hundred and ſixty Galleys, and twenty light Boats. 

6. 4. Before the Arrival of Sempronius in Sicily, the Carthaginians had ſent out a 

little Fleet of twenty Sail to plunder the Coalts' of Italy. Theſe Ships had been 

diſperſed by a Storm; and King Hiero happening at that time to be at Mefſana 

with his Fleet, had ſent out, and taken ſome of them. He had been informed 

the Priſoners, that Carthage had equipped another Fleer of thirty five Galleys, 

with Defign to ſurprize and reconquer Lihbæum. Of this he gave notice ro Æmi- — 
lins, Pretor of Sicily, and failed away himſelf with his Fleet to defend the threat- 

ned City. When the Carthaginians artive off Lihhbæum, they perceive that their 

Deſign is diſcovered, and therefore don't attempt to enter the Port, but retiring 

to ſome Diſtance from it, draw up in Line of Battel. The Romans and Syracuſans The Ro- 

accept the Challenge, and in the Engagement take ſeven of the Enemy's Ships, mans defeat 

with ſeventeen thouſand Priſoners. After this, Hiero returns to Me//ana, where he the Cartha- 

finds Sempronius arrived. He renews the Aſſurances of his Affection to Rome, clothes ginians at 

the Legionaries, and Ships Crews at his own Expence, and furniſhes :he whole Sea, near 

Army with Corn. F. . And now Sempronius forms a Deſign upon the Iſland Lilybzum. 

of Melita, (or Malta, He fails from Lilybæum, and no ſooner appears before it, The Conſul 

but the Cartbhaginian Governor ſurrenders up to him the Iſland, City, and Garriſon. Semproni- 

In the mean time, the Carthaginians come with their Fleets on the Coaſt of Italy, us ſeizes ihe 

and ravage a Part of Calabria. Sempronius is preparing to drive them from thence, Hand of 

when he receives News, that Hannibal has paſſed the Alpes, and at the ſame time, Malta. © 

an Order, to return into Haly. He leaves the Pretor Æmilius in Sicily, and goin e books 

aboard his Fleet, enters the Aariatick, with a Deſign to land at Ariminum. F. 6. Han- Hannibal 

nibal being authorized to act againſt the Romans as he thought fir, did not wait begins his 

for their caming to attack him in Spain; but reſolved to attack them in the very March 

Heart of their Dominions. He tarried only for the Anſwers of the Italict Gauls, from Spain. 

to whom he had ſent Emiſſaries, to ſollicit them to ſhake off the Roman Yoke ; 

and be no ſooner received Aſſurances of their earneſt Deſires to ſee him in Italy, 

but he applied himſelf wholly to the Preparations for his March. He firſt took 

a Journey to Gades, to offer Sacrifices to Hercules, under whoſe Protection he put 

Himſelf. Then he aſſembled his Troops, harangued them with great *. — and 

upon a Muſter, found their Numbers to be ninety thouſand Foot, and twelve thou- 

ſand Horſe: However, by the Deſertion of ſome of his Troops, (Who did not care 

to leave Spain) by his diſmifling others, and by ſeveral Detachments he made, for 

the Security of new conquered Provinces in that Country, his Army, when he 


© croſſed the Pyrenees, was no more than fifty thouſand Foot, and nine thouſand 


Horſe. '$:7. Hannibal had ſcarce the Ebro, when it was reported in He croffes- 
Traly, that he had paſſed the Alpes; 1 ti Boii began to move. The HMfubres the pe 
joined | them'in the Revolt; and this rouzed the Prætor Manitas, whom the Conſul nees with 
Foyle with two Legions, to keep Ciſalpine Gaul in Subjection. He marched yoooo Foot 
> relieve Malina, which was . 5 by the Rebels; but they ſurprized him by and oO 
an Ambuſh, and he with great Difficulty eſcaped himſelf, having loſt 9 1 Num- Hort. 
ber of his Legionaries. He retired to Tanetum, and was there inveſted By th mg 


e Bois. 
WM "_ 


with an Army to relieve him, -raiſed the Sieges both of Tanctum and Marins, and 85 | 


diſperſed themſelves about the Country. . 8. In the mean time, rhe Conſul 7 
Cornelius Scipio had failed from Piſa, coaſted 8 and landed at that Mouth . _— 
of the Rhone Which is neareſt Marſeilles, His efign was to wait there for Ham - - =_ 


vibal, and give him Battel, before he could attempt to crofs the Apes. He in 
gined Aue t Way off: but the exberlitiogs urge e N ro bard 
ally encamped on the Banks'of the Rhone, 'and'contriving Means tö paſs that 'rapid — 
Stream. The Gays" on His Side of the Riyer favoured bim through Fear but 
thoſe on the other Side, bein jealous of ſo powerful an Army prepared to op 

try. Scipio knew nothing f this; otherwiſe he 


1 nnw Tt 


— 
1 


2 
night probably,” by a few Days marching, "have faved aß, and made the Nene 
me Boundary of {onnih8Ps Ieurſiqns, The Cqribeginizn ſulpedird, that s Conſular SITY 
Army was not far off und being obliged therefore, without Delay, to paſs th 

River (which was no Where fordable) in view of the Enemy, he had recburſt t 
Stratagem. He ordered Hanno, the Son of 'Bomikar, with k Deractiment, to mare 

up along the River, and trols it out of Sight of the Encmy's Camp, and by ee 

* Tour to get — — Embeth. 2 'as Hanno had _— 
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Turin iv ZHaanibal is thus employed, Scipio, who 


Hannibal his Commiſſion, he gave the Signal 
croſſes the to paſs the Riyer. © put his Cava ry 


Tails of the Boats. The Infantry, under Shelter of theſe Barks, paſſed in ſmall 
Canoes, made only of hollowed Trees. When the Enem prep to oppoſe his 
landing, they found themſelves on a ſudden attacked in the Rear by Hanno's Detach- 
ment, who had taken their Camp; and then they immediately gave ground, diſ- 
perſed themſelves, and every Man made the beſt of his Way to his own Village. 
Hannibal having thus ge 7h his Troops, found Means likewiſe, with ſome Diffi. 
culry, to bring over his Elephants; and tho' ſome of them were ſo unruly, thar 
they tumbled into the River, which was above their Depth, yet they were not 
drowned. They breathed through their Trunks, which they kept above Water, 
and came ſafe to Shore. F. 9. The Carthaginian General, having paſſed the 
Rhone, was in ſome doubt, whether he ſhould attack Scipio, of whole landing he 
had notice, or march ſtrait for Italy; and the Deputies from Ciſalpine Gaul deter- 
mined him, by their Advice, to lead his Army over the Mountains entire, and to 
run no of weakening, or rendering it contemptible by a Diſaſter. Hannibal 

ttz⸗bereſore, to avoid being ſtopped by Scipio, marched up the River, and encamped 
+*> juſt at the Conflux of the Rhone and Saone. Here he found two Brothers diſputing 
for a Kingdom, and the Nation engaged in a civil War. The two Armies were 
- juſt ready to give Battel when he arrived. At the Requeſt of the elder Brother, he 
Joined him againſt the younger, and drove him out of the Country. Hannibal 
forclaw that it would be of Advantage to him to have the Friendſhip of a Prince, 
whoſe Country bordered upon the Alpes. And indeed the latter immediately ex- 
preſſed his Gratitude, by furniſhing the Carthaginians, who were in a tattered Con- 
dition, and moſt of them barcfoot, with what was neceſſary to guard them againſt 
the Snows and Ice of. the Alpes, and with other Proviſions. Afﬀcer this, they con- 
tinued their March towards the Head of the Rhone, and in ten Days arrived at the 
Foot of the Alpes, on the extreme Parts of the Territory of the Allobroges. F. 10. It 
is hard to ſay, over what Part of the Alpes Hannibal forced his Paſſage; but he was 
nine Days getting to the Top of the Mountain, and had incredible * Difficulties 
to ſtruggle with, not only from the Nature of the Ground, but the Oppoſition of 
the People of the Country. It was now about the middle of November, the Car- 
thaginians having been five Months coming from the Pyrenees to this Place. The 
Snow was y fallen in great Plenty on the Tops of the Alpes; and this Sight 
terrified the Africanus and | Spaniards, who were likewiſe much affected with the 
Cold. In order to encourage them, Hannibal led them to the Top of the higheſt 
Rock; on the Side of /taly, and thence gave them a View of the large and fruitful 
Plains of I»/ubria. Tboſe, ſaid he, are 10 be the Scenes of your Glory, and the Fruits of 
your Congueſts. Tos have not climbed the Alpes, you have ſcaled the Walli of Rome. 
Zen haus already made Lodgments on ber Ramparts. . The.reft will be; but Sport. The 
Gauls, whoſe vaſi Countries you ſee, are ready to join you, and then we will not ſpare 
3 the rich and famous Capitol. The Army, after two Days Reſt on the Summits of 
„N the Mountain, begin to deſcend it, and they were fix Days before they reached oy 
LA ep.67 Bottom. The * Difficultics they met with in going down, were equal to th 
ba they had found in the tz deep Snows, Mountains of Ice, c Rocks, and 


—  , frighrful Precipices. However, Hannibal at length gained Iaſubria, nd notwith- 
„ _ ſanding his many Diſaſters, by the Way, entered it with all the BoldneGs, with 
He enters which his Hatred to Rome, and his Love of Glory, inſpired him. Of. the fifty 


Inſubria thouſand Foot, with which be had left Spain, he had now but twelye thouſand 
with 20000 Carthaginians, and eight thouſand Spaniards ; and his twelve thouſand Horſe were 
Foot and almoſt reduced to fix. thouſand.  _ $.11. His firſt Care is to refreſh his Troops, 
6000 Hor/e. who look like ſo many Skeletons newly raiſed from the Dead, or Sayages born in a 
Deſert. However, he does not ſuffer them to languiſh long in Idleneſs. To gai 

the . the /nſubres, he joius them againſt the Piedmonteſe, with whom 

are at War, and after three Days Siege takes Turin, their Capital. While 
left  Frenſalpine Gaul, lands at Piſa - 


He takes 


Piedmont. put as he had given the beſt Part of his Troops to his Brother Cu. Scipio, whom 
| he bad ſent into r Aſdrubal, he puts himſelf at the Head of that Army 
A which the Pretor Manlius had ſo unfortunately led againſt the: Bai, paſſes the Po, 


and encamps on the Banks of the Ticia, which diſcharges itſelf into that River. 
OR When. the. two Armies are ſo near each other, that an Action muſt, ſoon enſue, 
Videp.69. Scipio * harangues his Troops, and endeavours to raiſe in them a Contempt of their 
Enemics., F. Iz. Hannibal, on the other hand, employs a de kind of Eloquence, which 
makes ſtrong Im ns on his bapinians. ' Hz bad treated the Allobroges, whom 
he had taken Priſoners on the Me with the utmoſt. Rigour z ſo that they 
: carneltly wiſhed, for Death: but now he promiſes ſignal Rewards, beſides Liberty, 
to thoſe of them who ſhall be Conquerors, if they will ght with one 8 as 
| if 4 We ladiators, 


* 


upon, and immediately Hannibal prepared Year of 
| aboard ſome Barks, which the Cual on his ROME 
Rhone. Side had furniſhed, him with, and their Horſes, tied four and four, ſwam at the 5 35. 
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7 | Year of Gladiators, in the Preſence of his Army. There is not one of them, who does 
IS ROME not gladly conſent,to. the Propoſal, and the Conquered, as well as the Conquerors, 
{ think themſelycs happy. But the Conſtancy of thoſe who die, is more admired 
; 77 by the Cartbaginian Soldiers, than the Bravery or Skill of the Victors. Whilſt 
therefore their Imagination is warm with theſe Objects, Hannibal addreſſes them in 
the following manner. Our Fate, dear Fellow: Soldiers, is like that of the Captives, 
whoſe. glorious Deaths you have admired, or whoſe Rewards you have envied, Italy 
is 4 vaſt. Priſon to us, from which we. cannot deliver ourſelves, but by Death or Vic- 

tory. Before us is the Po, a River more difficult to paſs than the Rhone, and behind wa 

1 are the Alpes, 9c. Cc. He then tells them, that the Conſul's Army is only the 7;de p. 70. 

miſerable Remains of a Body of Men, whom the Gauls had defeated; and urges ” 
1 them to revenge his perſonal Injuries upon the Romans, who had demanded his 
2 Life. After this, when he comes ſo near the Enemy, as to be under a Neceſſity 
+W of giving Battel very ſoon, he repeats his Promiſes to his Soldiers, aſſures them that 
1 he will give every one of them Lands in Property, either in Africa, Spain, or 
NF Ialy; on will give thoſe who prefer Money to Land, as much as they can deſire, 
Sc. Theſe Aſſurances he ratiſies in Form. He takes a Flint in one Hand, and a 
Lamb in the other, and ſays; Great Jupiter, f I do not perform my Promiſe, kill 


b me, as 1 do this Victim, which 1:am going to ſacrifice to thee. At theſe Wards he 
2 breaks the Skull of the Lamb with the Flint; and the ſolemn religious Ceremony 
1 much augments the Confidence of his Troops. . 13. And now the Cavalry Hannibal 


of the two Armies come to a Battel upon the Banks of the Ticin. The Romans defeats the 
are routed z and Scipio being wounded, is carried back to his Camp, which ſoon Romans on 
; after leaving, he repaſſes the Pa, and retires. to Placentia, * 5. 14. Hannibal the Ticin. 
: croſſes the River after him over a Bridge of Boats, and then dividing his Army */ide p. yz. 
: into two Bodies, gives the Command of one to his Brother Mago, with Orders to He croſſes 7 
; march forward, while he himſelf ſtays on the Banks of the Po, to receive the De- tbe Po. 
# putics from ſeyeral Nations of the Gaul whom his firſt Advantage has brought 
over to him. Encouraged by the Aſſurances they give him, of their Aſſiſtance and 
Fidelity, he joins his Brother, and takes the Road to Placentia., Scipio is ſurprized 
at the Expedition of the Carthaginian, who in two Days after paſſing the Po, is 
within reach of the Roman Entrenchments. The, Conſul fortifies himſelf in his 
Camp, not daring to appear in the Plain; and Hannibal not thinking himſelf ſtrong 
enough to attack the Enemy's Lines, encamps ſome Miles from them. In the 
mean time, an unexpected Event doubles the Apprehenſions of the Romans,. and | 
increaſes the Confidence of their Enemies. About two thouſand. Foot, and two 2000 ; 
hundred Horſe, of thoſe Gauls who ſerved in the is wt. Army, take the Oppor- Gauls, in ; 
tunity during the Night, when all is quiet, to enter the Tents next them, cut the the Roman 
| Throats of the ſleeping Romans, and then eſcape to Hannibal. However, the Car- Army, de- 
thagzinian is too prudent to let theſe Traitors enter his Camp; he makes them Pre- ſert to Han- 
| ſents and Promiles, and ſends them home to their Villages, to ſtir up their Coun- nibal. 
trymen to declare for him. During theſe Tranſactions, the Bois bring to the Car- 
thaginian Camp three Roman Commiſſioners, who had been appointed to ſettle two 
Colonies, and whom thoſe Gault had formerly ſurprized by Treachery and they 4 
qu into the General's Hands, as a Teſtimony of their Adherence to him: but Ke 
das too much real or pretended. Virtue, to countenance ſo infamous an Action. 
However, not to affront the Gauls, he leaves the Capttves in their Power, chat they 
may make uſe of them, (as they had at firſt propoſed) to recover their Hoſtages 
| rom the Romans. | F. 17. But now Scipio thinks it adviſable to retire: into a 
Country; where the Friendſhip. of the Inhabitants is more to be depended upon; 
and accordingly he decamps, and paſſes the Trebia, a little River which runs into 
the Po; and he reſolves not to leave this new Poſt, till his Wound is cured, and 
his Collegue Sempronius arrives, from. Sicily. Hannibal, that he may not loſe Sight 
of rhe Enemy, comes and encamps within five Miles of them, on the other Side 
the Trebia. Hither great Numbers of Gazls flock to him from all Parts; inſo- 
much that Proviſions grow ſcarce in his Camp: but he ſoon ſupplies this Want, 
by bribing one _Dafius, a, Brunduſian Officer, and Governor of Claftidium, to de- 
liver up this Place to bim. It was a little City on the Confines of Liguria, where 


5 LL Fn a 


the Romans had fixed their Magazine of Arms and Proviſions z and the Traitor, | = 
for four hundred Pieces of Gold, ſells it to the: Carthaginian, who by this means , 4 
transfers the Scarcity from his own Camp to the Roman. 6. 16. Neverthe- E. 
leſs, the Senate of Kome take Courage upon the Arrival of Semprozius there, Woo 4 
bad landed at Ariminum, after a Voyage of forty. Days. His Troops, upon a Re= _ be 


view, make a fine Appearance; and beginning their March, . ſoon:reach the Cam 

of Scipio, whoſe, Wound, by removi A gy P A Place to another, is zrown Wa" | 
Sempronius having refreſhed his 1 Sag and informed himſelf of the Circumſtances 
pf the Action upon the 7icin, and of the Strength of the Enemy, ſoon after de- 
e is Cavalry, (compraty: 9.00 Opie. his Collogod):10 par che Trobe, 


"4 
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anch attack 8 Pärty of Numidian and! Callick Horſe, (which Hannibal had ſent to Year of 
rivage the Country of thoſe Gaali, who yet adhered to the Romans.) The trivial ROME, 
' Advantape he gets in this firſt Expedition, makes him deſpiſe his Collegue, whom 535: 
he Yarra 2 of Fainthearredneſs, even before his Puce. And not only fo, but being 
pleaſed with the Hopes of a complere Victory, wichout Scipio's ſharing in the Ho- 
nour of ir, reſolves to come to a pirched Battel with the Caribaginians. Hannibal 
learns his Deſigu by ſame Spies, whom he ſends into the Roman Camp; and by a 
Hannibal em draws th ' Conſul wick his Army over the Tyebia to à plain Piece of 
defeats the Ground, but yet not ſo ſmooth, but chat he finds means to hide great Numbers of 
Romans on his Men in Ambuſh in little Hollows, and under the Banks of a winding Rivulet, 
the Trebia. hieh runs through it. He places eight thouſand Spaniards, moſt of them of the 
Buleares Wands, armed: with Slings, in his Advance-Guard. Theſe are followed 
by twenty thouſand Foot, Gault, Spaniards, and Africans, all drawn up in one 
Line; to make the larger Frone. His Cavalry, to the Number of ten thouſand, 
moſt of them Gaul; arc poſted in the two Wings, and at the two Extremities 
this main Body are runged the Elephants in good Order, to cover the Flanks of 
the Army. Semprowiuss Troops conſiſt of eighteen thouſand Legionaries, t went 
thouſand auxiliary" Forces, and 2 Handful of — the only Gauls who co 
3%; tinue Jaithful to the Romans. "The Conſul draws up his Men in the uſual Order, 


keeping the rn for a Corps: de" Reſerve, and poſting his Cavalry in the Wings. 
& The deen e oh both Sides begin the Action, bit rhey ſoon {5:8 
i through the Spaces in the Lines of the reſpective Armies, and then y general Ching 
als © The Nomam Cavalry being ſoon routed by the ſuperior Numbers of the 
+ ++ | ©" Bnerpy, their Infantry is preſently ſurrounded. Bur then — gives them new 
, ©" Countage; and Sempronius, with ten thouſand of his brave Legionaries, cut their 
Way through the Gan and African, and retire in good Order to Placentiq. , And 
FSi, as ſoon as he receives News of the Defeat, prudently decamps, and joins 
| his Collegue. Sempronius, to prevent a Conſternation in Rome, ſends Men thither 
to ſpreat{ Reports; That the Violence of the Weather, and the Hardſhips of the 
Seaſon, had prevented his gaining the Victory. But the true Situation of Affairs 
is ſoon known; That Hannibal is Maſter of the ConſuPs Camp; That all the Na- 
tions of the Gal have declared for him; That the Roman Forces are fled to the 
neighbouring Colonies for Refuge; That Scipio is retired to Cremona, for fear of 
ruining Placentia, by keeping too great a Number of Soldiers there; and laſtly, 
Thar the Roman Army has no Provifiens, bur what are brought by Sea, and up 
the Po in Barks. * - F. 17. But notwithſtanding this Dittreſs, Intrigue has a 
gteater Share in the Election of new'Conſuls, than a due Regard to the Wants of 
the State: Flaminins, who fix Years before had ſignalized his firſt Conſulſpip by his 
Diſobedience to the Orders of the Republick, 'and his Contempr of the Gods, and 
| | had lately been the Promoter of a Law which confined Commerce to the Plebeians, 
is now, by the Faction of the Tribunes of the People, raiſed again to the ＋ gat 
The Collegue appointed him is P. Servilius Geminus, a Man of Honour, but of 
moderate Abilities in War. It falls by Lot to Haminius to oppoſe Hannibal, and 
to the other, ta command” an Army in Ci/alpine Gaul. And in the ſame Comitia, 
P. Cornelius Scipio, whoſe Wound is not yer cured, is appointed to go to Spain 
in Quality of Pyo-Conſu]. The Elections at which Sempronius had preſided being 
1 over and his Conſ#lſbip not being yet expired, he returns to Placentia. As for 
I Hanel, he does not continue idle, but makes two ſeveral Attempts upon two 
 W Places belonging to the Romans. In the firſt he is repulſed with Loſs, and is 
3 . kinfelf wou 5 bur he ſucceeds in the other; he takes Yiftumvie, à little City 
of ' Infubria, and gives it up to be plundered by his Africans. F. 18. In the 
mean time, the Senate at Dar- —— for Tae a Boats ; and leſt the Car- 
to roops in Italy, mqueremes are equip 


- And: now Hannibal begi WW 


 #haginians ſhould attempt 


ins to grow jealous of the Ciſalpine Gals; who, he finds, 
are 9 his feſiding among Ns od his Apprehenſions are ſuch, that he 

irwvenes the Uſe of falſe Hair, of ſeveral Colours, which be changes many times a 

- Day, as well as his Drefs, in order to diſguiſe himſelf. "But this Subjection does 
Hannibal not fuir his Temper; and he therefore reſolves to paſs over the Apennines into He» 
in vain at- tris. He be of pprized of the prodigious Tempeſts uſual on thoſe high Rocks, 
tempts to Eſpecially rowa the End of Winter. So terrible a Hurricane overtakes him in 


croſs the Wis March; and the Wind, mix'd* with Rain and Sleet, blows ſo violently in tbe 
Apennines. Faces of his Men, chat they cannot poſlibly adyance, and are forced to halt till the 


Storm 18 over. And even when the erſes, the Wind is yet fo ftrong that 
they cannot pitch their Tents, but ate obliged" to return to the Plain, after two 
J Days Fatigue and Diſtreſs. Early the next Morming he marches out of his Entrench- 
3 ments, with twelve thouſand Foot,” and five thoufand Horſe, and draws them up in 
= Battalia.- Semfironins accepts the Challenge, and” in the Beginning of the Action 
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Year 8 but being too much intoxicated with this Succeſs, and being am- 


itious to force the Enemy's Camp, he is repulſed in his Turn, and the Loſs is 
pretty equal on both Sides. §. 19. As Hannibal had only poſtponed his De- 
ſign of entering Hetruria, he now enquires of thoſe who are acquainted with the 
Country, which is the beſt Road to take. They tell him of two; the one longer, 
but more eaſy z the other ſhorter, but leading thro* marſhy Grounds, ſcarce paſſa- 
ble; The Carthaginian having a Taſte, for thoſe dangerous Enterprizes, which are 
apt to raiſe Mens Admiration of a General, and intimidate his Enemies, chuſes the 
latter. The River Arnus had overflowed, and the Inundation reached a great way. 
However, the Spaniards and Africans, who were inured to this Sort of Fatigue, 
and who marched firſt, went into the Water, without Heſitation; and tho' they 
were half way up the Leg in Mud, they kept their Ranks. The Gauls, who fol- 
low'd, had more Difficulty, the Way being made much worſe by the Multitudes 
of Men, and Beaſts of Burden, who went before them, and many of them were 
killed with the Fatigue. For, to add to the Miſery, they were obliged to march He marches 
thus, in Mire and Water, four Days, without fleeping, there being no dry Place his Army 
where they could reſt. Hannibal himſelf was not without his Share of the Incon- for four 
veniences of the Journey; for tho? he rode upon the only Elephant remaining alive, Days toge- 
his continual Watchings, and the unwholſome Qualities of the watery Air, brought her thro 
ſuch a Defluxion upon his Eyes, that he loſt one of them. When he was come Mire and 
out of the Marſhes, he encamped in Hetruria; and there he was informed, that im- Water, in- 
mediately after his Departure Jempronius had left Placentia, marched his Army to 0 Hetruria. 
Lucca, on the Confiney of Herruria, and had ſince ſurrender'd up the Command of 
it to the new Conſul Flaminins. 11671 + | 
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§. r. F MINIUS having obtained the Conſulſbip by the Favour of the Peo- 235th Con- 
T ple, contrary to the Inclinations of the Conſeripi Fathers, is apprehenſive, ſulſbip. 
that when he comes to be inaugurated, the Augurs, influenced by his Enemies, will 
find ſome Pretence to render his Election invalid. He therefore takes a bold un- The Conſul 
wecedented Step, leaves Rome, without performing the uſual Ceremonies of Reli- Flaminius 
— goes ſtrait to Ariminum, whither he had ordered Sempronins to march the Le- leaves 
Zions, and is there inveſted in the Conſulſbip. The Senators, highly incenſed at this Rome, 
Proceeding, unanimouſly vote for obliging him to return to Rome, and perform without be- 
thoſe Ceremonies which he had deſpiſed; and they ſend two Deputies to him, to ing inaugu- 
acquaint him with their Pleaſure. But Flaminius pays no Regard to their Orders. rated. 

At the Head of four Legions, he croſſes the Apennines, and comes and encamps in 

Hetraria, under the Walls of Aretium. As for his Collegue Servilius, he enters 

upon his Office regularly at Rome, on the Day appointed, viz. The des of March; 

and obſerves all the preſcribed Ceremonies of Inauguration, goes up to the Capitol, 

makes the uſual Proceſſion to the Temple of Jupiter Latialis, — then comes to 

receive the Orders of the Senate. And the People being now much terrify'd by 

Accounts of Prodigies, he is detained at Rome for ſome time, in order to affiſt at 

various * Expiations to appeaſe the Gods. The Province allotted him is Ci/alpine Vid. p. 8y. 
Gaul, where he is to make it his whole Buſineſs to amuſe the Gaul, and cauſe a 

Diverſion, by beſieging their Towns. | | 

9.2. On the other hand, P. Cornelius Scipio, being now cured of his Wound, ſails 

for Spain; to join his Brother Cneius, whoſe Succeſs there, againſt Aſdrubal, had The Ro- 
fallen little ſhorr of Hanniba Is, againſt the Romans, in /taly. He had entirely de- man Arms 
feated Hanno, whom Hannibal had left Governour of all the conquered Countries proſper in 
on this Side the Ebro; and the News of this, and of ſome Adva gained by Spain. 
him, raiſed 4 little the Courage of the Senate, under the preſent Dittrefs at home. | 

$: 3. The Republick, however, is very anxious about the Conduct of Flaminius ; 

and the Fears of the People are increaſed, the nearer Hannibal approaches ro Rome. | 
The Carthaginian having learnt the true Character of the Con/al, that he bad more MFG 31 
Preſumption than true Valour, and made his Happineſs depend on the Breath of the | 
People, he doubted not but he could bring fo vain a Man to a Battel, whenever he 

ple . He advances towards Aretium, where the Conſul is encamp'd, takes the 

ay to Nome, and leaves the Roman Camp behind him. Flaminius looks on this 


Conduct of his Enemy, as 4 al Inſuft, and imputes the Advices of his Offi- 


cers, who in'a Council of War deelare againſt hazarding a Bartcl, to Timorouſ- 
neſs. He ruſhes our of the Council in a Rage, and go the Signal both for 
marching and for fighting; and being told of an ill- foreboding Prodigy, (probably 
feigned on purpoſe to keep him in the Camp,) That the Roman Eagles fact / fa 

in the Ground, that the Soldiers could not pull them out of it; he replies, _— o 
9 80 | ' | a 4b 


Hannibal 
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then mats uſe of their: Spades and Pickaxes, to dig tbam ap. I bas, continues he to Year of 


the Meſſenger, have /you-brought me new Letters from) the Senait, #0 forbid me march- ROME 


ing again the Enemy? Hannibal, by committing terrible Ravages 
ae, provokes the Conſe] ll mote to fal. 
draws him into an Ambuſcade. Adjoining 


in the Plains of 535. 
ow him; and he at length inſenſibly 
to Cortona, ure {ome pretty high Moun- 


near a t Lake, formerly calld Thrafſi menus, (now Lage di Peruſia.) Be- 


defeats the tween theſe Mountains and the Lake, is a large Valley, into Which there is but a 
Romans, in elle, 


tbe Battel and African Infantry 


: Hannibal marches thro the Deliſe, and encamps his Spaniſo 


narrow Paſſage th 
in the Valley. His light-arm'd Infantry he draws up 


in one 


of the Lake long Line, and poſts them at the Foot of t e Hills, on the left Side of the Valley; 
hraſime- and with his Horſe be lines the Hills on the right Side of it. Flaminius, without 


- 


"x 


Hannibal's 
Treatment 
of bis Pri- 


ſoners. 


ww. 
* 


ion. 


Defeat. 


Reflection, and without ſending 


Scouts before, enters the dangerous Paſs. When 


he comes into the Valley, it is late, and he has only time to pitch his Camp, be- 
fore it is dark. 'The Conſul, not having ſeen any thing but Hannibals Camp before, 


him, ſpends the Night in great Compoſure; 


t as ſoon as the Romans begin to 


march again, at break of Day, they find themſelves attack'd on a ſudden, in Front, 


in Rear, and in Flank; and yet, by reaſon of a thick Fog from the Lake, cannot 
ſce their Aggreſſors. The Perplexity, Confuſion, and Diſtreſs, of the Roman Ar- 
my, is inexpreſſible. At length a good Number of them, conſidering that there 
was no Means to fly, and being reduced to Deſpair, reſolve to ſell their Lives dear, 
They rally, as it were by chance, and the Officers mixing with the Soldiers, with- 
out obſerying the uſual Order in Battel, they | 
and Fury, that they are not ſenſible of an Earthquake, which at this Inſtant 
overturns many Cities and Mountains in /taly. The Slaughter continues for three 
Hours, without Interruption. At length, one Ducarius, an * in the Car- 
thaginian Troops, diſcovering Flaminius, (whom he had former 
his Country with Fire and | | 
Miſchief to our Cities and Hells I will make him a Viltim, v0 appeaſe the Manes of 
my Countrymen. At theſe Words, he ſpurs on his Horſe, breaks his Way through 
the Romans who ſurround their General, and runs his Lance through his Body. 
Flaminius falls down dead; and then the Romans ſeem more actuated by Fear, than 
Deſpair. Some leap into the Lake, as if it were a common River, and are drown- 


nels 


ed; 


a Body of about fix t 
Paſſes, Sword in Hand, and eſcape | 
Town in Hetruria, and there intrench themſelves. Hannibal detaches Maberbal af- 

ter them, with all the; Cavalry, and a great Body of Infantry; and the Fugitives be- 

ing _— of Proviſions, and oppreis'd with Hunger, are forced to ſurrender to 
the Cart 

Hannibal gives the firſt Inſtance of that Faithleſsneſs in Treaties, for which his NF 
tion is ſo much | 
him to make ſuch a Promiſe. However, to act a politick Part, he divides the Captives 
into two 2 one conſiſting of Romans only, the other of the Allies of 


Laws, and 1 am come to free you from ber Tote. Begin now 19 
<vbich- I came ſo far to bring you. Return to your Cantons, and 
count of your approching Deliverance, and of the Sincerity o my Leal for your Intereſt. 
*T was thus that Hannibal endeavoured to draw off the 
2 her. The Conqueror, upon numbering the Dead, finds that he has loſt 
y 
upon the Spot. Abdut ten thouſand Fugitives wounded or dyi 
over Hetruria, and making their Way to the Capital. 
| Home at Rome having received the melancholy News, and knowing chat it can 
be-long concealed, mounts The Tribune of Harangses, about Sun-ſet. The Aſſemb 
is .cxceedingly numerous, the Women, contrary to Cuſtom,.. crowdi 
Rome in and the few Words the Pretor utters, ſerve to magnify the Misfortune in the Ima- 
the utmoſs gination of his Auditors. | The Enemy, ſays be, 
Conflerna- as. This ſaid, he retires z and then the Shricks 
Dejection of the Citizens, are inexpreſſible. X 
Steddineſs, in this univerſal Conſternation. The Prætors aſſemble them, and kee 
them ſitting 
Neu comes come to any fix d 
of a ſecond Ser vilius, havi | * MN 
had detach'd four thouſand Horſe to his Aſſiſtance. But this Reinforcement had 
me too late; the Battel was already loſt. And Hannibal h 


1 


b 


. 
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* 
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* * 1 
* 


Rome. The 
Don't believe, my Friends, that I have croſs'd ſo many Countries, to come and oppreſi 
all Italy. Rome is my only Object. She has rigorouſly ſubjefted your. Fathers to ber 


fall on the Enemy with ſuch Eager- 


ſeen laying waſte 


words) cries out, There is tbe Conſul, who did ſo much 


and others attempt to climb, by new Ways, over the Mountains. However, 
DN them open themſelves a Way through the narrow 


to an Eminence, from whence they retire to a 


inian Officer, who promiſes them their Lives, and Liberty. But now 


reproached. He pretends that Maberbal had not been empower d by 


rmer are loaded with Chains; but to the latter he ſpeaks thus: 


Me that Liberty 
there give an Ac- 


riends and Allies of Rome 


fifteen hundred Men; but that the Romans. have left fifteen, thouſand dead 
. were diſperſed 
$. 4. Ihe Pretor Pom- 


& 


thither ; 


ained a terrible Fictory over 
Ic Gries of the Women, and the 
nly.. the Scoatogs preſerve their 


three Dey. together, from Sun-riling. to Sun: ſet; and before they 
Reſolution, News is e of ſecond Defeat. The, Con/u/ 
heard at Ariminum that his Collegue was juſt going to give Battel, 


en cl | | immediately after 
Aon, Jeng Meberkel wich oil bk Squadrants Andie Body, of. Infartry, co Bybhr 
| g | | the 


r 


136. 


Detachment. Two thouſand of the Roman Cay 
TOME = the reſt, being obliged to ſurrender, were trea 


| . reatly diſtreſſes his 
of Hor 
the People, and ambitious of the. Chief 


Troopers, who had been taken Priſonerꝭ by hims: and had inliſted themſelves in his 


| „Vor. III. , 


were killed n the Spot 
in the Os Wnt finger 


of * 


Priſoners taken in the former Battel. ATT bf 
And now the Senate, thinking that Rules and Forms may be well neglected in 

ſuch perilous Circumſtances, of their own Ay, a Dictator, without Fabius 

waiting for a Nomination from the ſurviving Conſal. However, they have ſo much Maximus, 

Regard to ancient Cuſtom, as to give him the Title only of Pro- Dictator. The Pro- Dicta- 

Perſon choſen is Fabius Maximus; a Man of Temper, who coolly confider'd the tor. 

Steps his Enemy took, and made Advantage of his Faults, without running any 

Hazard himſelf. He had always thought that Hannibal's Fires were Fires of Straw, 

which would ſoon be extinguiſhed, if not continually ſupplied with new Fewel z 

and in a word, he was as cool in his Conduct, as Sempronius and Flaminius had 

been warm and impetuous. However, the People do not ſuffer him to name his 

General of Horſe, as was cuſtomary for Dictators to do. They appoint one them- 

ſclves, and pitch upon M. Minucius Rufus, a Favourite and Partizan of the Plebei- 

ans, for that Poſt, The new Dictator begins the Exerciſe of his Office by revivin 

and encouraging the Worſhip of the Gods; which the Impiety of Flaminius h 

brought into Neglect. . The Sybilline Books are conſulted, to know the Cauſes of 

the preſent Calamities; and the Guardians of thoſe Oracles declare, that the preſent 

Misfortunes are owing to the Non-performance of a Vow, which Aulus Cornelius 

had made to Mars; which was, to lacrifice to him all the Pigs, Lambs, Kids and 

Calves, which ſhould be born in one Spring. This Vow is renew'd, and * five new & Vid.p.92, 

ones made, each by the proper Magiſtrate z and then the Romans recover their 93. 

Courage. But before the Pro- Dictator takes the Field, he condeſcends to receive 

his Inſfructions from the Senate, as to the Troops that are to ſerve under him. They 

allot him the Army of Servilius, to which he adds two Legionsz and he obtains 

Leave from the Conſcript Fathers to appear at the Head of his Troops on Horſeback z 

a Privilege which few of his Predeceſſors had 14 The firſt Orders he gives, £ 

with 1 3 to diſtreſs the Enemy, are to the Country People, ro burn their 

Houſes, and deſtroy their Farms, and then retire. into Places of Safety. After this, 

he begins his March, and appoints Tibur, upon the Anio, to be the Rendez- 

vous of his Troops. Ser vilius meets him ar Ocriculum, a City of Umbria, and 

there reſigns the Command of his Army to him; and Fabius, that the Conſul may 

not be without Employment, commiſſions him to have an Eye upon the Sea- Ports, 

and maritime Towns of 7zaly, in order to prevent the Deſcents of the Carthagini- 

ans. $. 5. The Pro- Didtator regulates his March by that of Hannibal; who | 

not thinking that he has yet weakened the Republick enough to beſiege the Capi» © | 

tal, - paſſes thro' Umbria and Picenum, and falls down upon the Territory of Adria, à Fabius 92 
an- 


fertile Country, where he finds good Proviſions, and Store of old Wines, which /ows 


greatly recover the Strength and Courage of his fatigu'd and diſtemper'd Troops. nibal zbro* 
ing now near the Sea, which he had not before ſeen, ſince his entering Balh, he Umbria 
takes the Opportunity of ſending to Cartbage an Account of his Progreis and Suc- and Pice- 


ceſs 3; after which, he ravages. the Territories of Aſculum and Adria, and croſſing num, into 


the Countries of the Marrucini and Frentani, enters Apulia. Fabius follows him, Adria; 


watching all his Motions; but the Carthaginian in vain endeavours to bring him And thence 


to a Bartel. He finds, with Concern, that he has no more Sempronius's or Fami- into Apulia: 
nius s, to deal with. And indeed, the Method the Distatur took was the ſure Way bur without 
to deſtroy his Enemy. The Renters: were in no Danger of wanting Men or Pro- hazarding 
viſions, in their own Country baut the Caribaginian had no Way of ſubſiſting, but 4 Bartel. 
by Pillage; and when his dropp'd off, he had bur ſmall ee ez e 
eruiting. The two Generals were ſenſihle of their mutual Advantages and Diſad- 
vantages z and therefore the ong made it his Buſineſs to attempt every thing, the 
other to hazard nothing. FG. But while Fabius, by always keeping upon E- 
minencies, and never making the leaſt Motion, but with the utmoſt Caution and 
1 he has the continual Murmurs of his General 
e, and of his Soldiers, to 8 r Favourite of 

ommand, makes no Scruple to accuſe the 
DiRator of real Cowardice, under the 8 Prudence. But neither the 
Invectives of this ſeditious Man, nor the fraſhi Devaſtations of Hannibal, who paſſes 
over the Apennines into Samnium, can make him alter his wiſe Meaſures. F. 7. The 


Cartbaginian having ravaged: Samnium, reſolves to penetrate into Campania, the fineſt 


Country in the World, and at the ſame. time che mſt impenerrable.'' On one Side 


li is bounded, by the Sea, and on the other by high NMeuntzins, through which 5 


there are but three Paſſes; and, thoſe very narrow and difficult. Three Campanian 


1 


crvice, brought him, by. their Advice, to, this Reſolution. But as to the taking 
Capua, which they told him he might eaſily de, he daubted much of hat they 
in this Particular. - For not one W the w_ 


_ 
. # 
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of ns —— off from the Republ 
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Hannibal Confidence entered it, 2 the Paſu cull'd "Doin, not well-conſidering how he 
mn out of it again. Fabias i ſurprizod at the bold Attempt, bur is there- 
pania. by 2 in His. — ol not ae Bartel with an Enemy who be- 
e to rake deſperate Meaſures, id which his ſoſe Dependence is on Victory. But 
Mutins tells the Soldiers, That now is the time to fatten Campania with Cartba- 
ginian Blood; and the Romans arc all fo eager to fight, that Fabius is forecd to 
{peak the ſame age, for fear of irritating them. He prerends to be as impa-- 
Fabius fol- tient to come to à Hattel, as Minuriut, and marehes with much greater Expedition 
lows him, t han uſual. —— he ſtill keeps at a due Diſtance from the Aas, encamps 
but keeps at always upon Eminencies, and from the Top of Mount Afaſſiaus quietly fees the Car- 
a Diſtance. Nn Army deſtroy the Fruits and rich Harveſts of the Falernian Fields. But 
at lengthy, boch his Officers and Soldiers are ſo provok'd that they incline to Sedi- 
ion, and with Pleaſure hearken to the violent Declamations of Minucius, — 

Fabius is chai General. Nay, they jeſt upon him themſelves. Our General, ſay they,-is 
rallied as a really the Pedagogas of Hannibal. Ve does nothing but follow bim up and down, 8 
Coward, by wait uppn bim. And Minatjus joins in the infolent Raillery. Our Mountains, ſays he, 
bis own Ar- are 4 fine Amphitheatre for 
my. As bave indied @ noble Leader. For ear of endangering 


any Danger 10 our ſelves 
our Lives, he bides us in ibe Clouds. When theſe things are told the Dictator, he 


only replies, I bond indeed be more cowardly than they made me, if thro fear of 
idle Railleries or Reproaches, I ſhould abandon my own Reaſon. H is no inglorious 
— r the 72 5 our Coumry. 5 © eine, be is uot fit to ae ang 

ho: ſhall be influence# by fooliſh Calumnies. For in ſo doing, be ſubjetts bimſe 
bis Crvernmem 40:the Frenzy of thoſe-whom be ought to command. And Fabias con- 
tinues the fame Condutt the whole Summer, notwithſtanding. he i is informed that 
even the Speculators at Rome blame his Precaution and Delays. * F. 8. Theſe 
very: Delays oblige” Hannibal at length to think of quitting Caspers. For this 
abo mode with Fruits and W ine than Corn, and ſhe hevieg laid waſte the 
Plains, it was irpoflible ſox him to ſubſiſt his numerous Troops there: On the other 
hand, Fabia does his utmoſt to keep the Cartbeginian Army ſfrut up in the Fel 
He ſeizes of Falamam; and he ſeikes the Paſſes thro“ which Hamiibal had entered them. He 
the Paſs E- then returns to bis Camp upon the Hills; and detaches four hundred Horſe, under 
ribanus, to the Command of a young Officer, hamed Haſtiliuus Mancinus, to watch the bw 
ut up tions of — — with Orders not to fight, and to keep out of fight of 
Hanmbal in the Enemy. Mencits, by the Artfulgeſi of ſome Numidian Horle, being drawn 
the Fields of. away to the Orders given him, is himſelf ſlain, with almoſt che whole De- 
1 taehmest. This Loſs ſerves SE to make Fabius the more cireumſpe&. | He 
mare towards. Terracina, to hinder Hannibal from entering Latium, and when he 
in his Entrenehments, he, without hazarding a 
t hundred of them, and thereby more than repairs tho Diladvanta 
tb Her 1 — e eee 

e ke. dani — by the fame Pals, 'Eribanys, chto which he into Ca 
* Bur H having poftcd ſome Troops there, and encam wy himſelf on Mount Cat 
ucula, "which commands the Paſs, 'the-Cartbopitian'is for ſome time in great Per- 
Hannibal's plexity what to do; but ar laſt, oontrives che following Stratagem, to be executed 
Stratagem m che Night. Being ar the Fobt of Mount Callitule; he orders Aſaru- 
70 get thro' bal. to pick out 2wo thouſand of the ſtiongeſt and (nimbleſt Oxen z/ to tie F gots 
the Paſs of Vidc+Branches, or other Wood; to their and to have them and the 
Eribanus. Herdſmen ready the After 10nd when all things are quiet, 
the Cartel in good Order to the where the Romans are lying in 
| Upon a ignal given, the Wood upon the Horns of thoſe Beaſts is fer 
on Fire; and the red 

darn Angra. 


fone Battalions armed with ſmall Jave- 
ietly, Hannibal all the time Rec ing his Army in a Readineſs 


to take Advan the ety rome his Scratagem. pk a, \ ſecing cg 
of! the Fires, imagine" that the Carthaginian Army Torch-ligh 
— keeps cloſe in his ——— — roops be tis 
place — ep went Ono One cog th A on their Heads, dern 


n 4 
che db 
By: 'this- means 


erer the ll Sep "he ba mas 
I d. Fund oth rale by 


"thoſe Soldiers, 
Nd, and ele 


Er — 
p " * „ 
for being chus EEE dy e 4 ill: 


us, from which we ſee the Gladiators below us, without — 


= 


purſues his Point, 
:ow'the'Eminencies near him. The 
KI , e and the Dittator ur | 
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Book x wv. 


ek: However, he Koped that the C. Year of 
when they ſaw their Country expoſed- defenccleſs, to be pillaged, would ROE 
in to. have a Diſtaſte for the Roman Gove: nments and he therefore, with great 736. 


* 


Year of follow him to the Territory of Larinum, in the Country of the Frentawi. There 
ROME he receives a Letter from the Senate, recalling him to Rome, on Pretence of a ſo- f 
| emn Sacrifice, which required his Preſence. Both the People and Senate were at Fabius re- 
736. | 3 Wt ap preiRtn” | f 
5 this time much diſcontented with him; and Hannibal himſelf, by _ ſparing called to 
the Lands of Fabius, in the general Devaſtation, had rendered him ſuſpected ar Rome. 
Rome, of holding a ſecret Correſpondence with the Enemy. Inſomuch that the Se- 
nate reſuſed to ſend him a Sum of Money, for the Redemption of two hundred 
and forty ſeven Captives, whom Hannibal had releaſed, purſuant to an Agreement 
between him and the Dictator concerning the Exchange of Priſoners. But this 
Ingratitude of the Conſcript Fathers ſerved only to heighten the Luſtre of his Vir- 
tie. He directed his Son to fell a Part of his Lands, and with the Money paid 
the Sum ſtipulared. | | 
The Dictator, upon his 17 Army, adviſes, intreats, and by his Autho- 
rity commands, his General of Horſe not to hazard a Battel during his Abſence. 
Bur Minucius promiſes nothing, being reſolved beforchand not to obey z and in 
two Actions between Derachments from the two Armies, he gains ſome Advantage 
over the Enemy. $. 10. The News of this Succeſs is publick at Rome, before 
Fabius arrives there; and the Friends of Mzinucius take Advantage of it highly to 
extol his Bravery and Abilities above thoſe of the Dictator. Metilius, a Tribune of 
the Commons, atfembles the People, and makes an Harangue to them full of Ca- 
lumny, and the blackeſt Accufarions agaifiſt him. The DiFator, who is preſent, 
thinks it beneath him to make a Defence; but addrefling himſelf to the Aſſembly. 
Fabius, fays he, cannot be ſuſpented by bis Country. And then, with an Air of 
Grandeur and Intrepidity ſuitable to his Rank and Merit, he only adds theſe few 
Words. Let us mate baſte, Romans, to finiſh the religions Ceremonies, which detain 
me roo lung from the Army. I babe a refrattory Man to chaſtiſe, and à Breach of 
military Diſciplint to puniſh. I forbad Minucius 2 give Battel; but he has diſobeyed 
my Orders, and [ 1 yp make an Example of bin. The whole Aſſembly are ſtruck 
dumb with this Declaration; and the Friends of Minucius are much in Pain how 
to protect him from the Severity of a Man inveſted with a legal and uncontroulable 
Authority. Metilius adviſes to give the General of Horſe an equal Authority with 
rhe Pro- Dictator; but for this it is neceſſary that the Motion ſhould be ſeconded by 
another of the Fißunes; and it is ſome Days before the Commons can prevail on 
any one of the College to do it. Fabius, in the Interval, aſſiſis at the Sacrifice, 
to which he tad been called, and having preſided at ithe Election of a new Conjat; 
(Attilius Rep lus) in the room of Faminidt, leaves Nome, that he may not be pre- 
ſent at the Affront which is going to be put upon bim. Tren Harro, a Burcher's 
Son, is the ghfy one, whom Meritivs, —— his Collegues, can find willing to 
promote his Fortune at the Expence of his Henbur. But in ſhort the Motion is His General 
carried, and Miuurius is put on an equal Foot! with Fabia, A ſtrange Innovatiom of Horſe 
in the Governtnent of the State! Bur the Senate, out of ſome unacebuntable Pre- Minucius 
judice àgainſt Fabra, are mean. pirited enough to confirm it. Afinucius, in the is put upon 
very firſt Conference he has with his Partner iw Power, p opoſes that each ſfiould an equal = 
take his Turn in the Government of the Whole for 4 Day or i Week. But Fabia, Foot with 
thinks it better to fave a Part of the Roman Forces, than expoſe all to the Dangers him. 
ito Which his Collegue would utidoubtedly lead them. He chuſes therefore ro They divide 
have rhe Army diyided, and to command His Share feparitdly7 ? 6. 11. How- the Army 
Ever, tho” the wy Generals act upon different Maxims, yet they do not encamp between 
far from each other; Fabſts on tit Hilk, and mia, a little below him, almoſt gbem. 
in the Plain. ZZzntibat, by his artful Manage tit,” ſoon brings Hfiuucius to an En- 
ga nent; and by bis maſt f Skill in laying" Ambuſhes, dtives him to the very 
rink of total Deſtruction. wir r 6 had een hitherto only a Spec- 
rator of the Ackion, has too much Deal for Hi COuntry to he acuated by primes 
Reſentments. He fnſhes dow Bike a Torrtht from his E „ falls upon the Enemy Fabius 
Where AMinutiuf is moſt pteſſed, cuts all to pieces who' . Bim, and forces ſaves bis 
Hannibal to foutid'a Retreat. And the Cartbaginian, as * retires, is Meats to ſay, Collegue 
I bad intleed beuten Minucius, bat Fabius bat beateh me.” PE Drs rte ha that from being 
Cloud Wich comtinuglly apprared aon the Mouitains" orebg 9: Gobd-to m And totally de- 
. it bas ar la broken upon my Hal. F. fz, Hani #66 Fabius return each feated. 
to his Camp; and now the Roman. Virtue: ines Forth if böthg in its full Luſtre. 
The latter does not drop a Word which ſavours of Oſtentation, or of Contempt 
for his Collegue; and Minucius does Juſtice both to himſelf and Fabius. Having 
aſſembled his Troops, he tells them that he has acted out of Character; That he has 
learnt by Experience, that he was not born to command; and That Obedience 
onght to be his Province. Come then, dear Fellow - Soldiers, adds he, Let us go and 
offer our Services to the Dictator, and put ourſelves again wholly under bis Conduct. 
He alone is fit to be the Soul of ſo great a Body. IJ will call bim, Father; and do you 
Mie bis Soldiers, who delivered you, your Patrons. And thus, if we could not voy 
| . | 1 
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20 The CONT ENT S. Book xxvir. 

. the Clory of ronquering the Enemy, we ſhall bowever haus the greater Glory of con- Year of 
Minucius gacring Bs Fs This ſaid, he immediately marches his Legions ro Fabius's Camp, ROME 
refigns bis preſents himſelf before him, makes his Acknowledgments, and reſigns the Autho- 536. 
new Autho- rity with which he had been entruſted, He declares, that he ſhall think himſelf 
rity. .. happy, if the Dickator will continue him General of his Horſe, and only requeſts, 

that none of his Officers may be d on account of the Diſhonour brought 

on them by his Raſhneſs. Fabius tenderly embraces him, grants him, what he aſks, 

and there is an univerſal Joy in the Camp. The Di#atorſvip ſoon after this expires. 

Fabius returns to Rome, and reſigns the Command of the Army to the Con/als Ser- 

vilids and Aitilins : and theſe oblerving the ſame Conduct with Fabius, for the Re- 

mainder of their Year, Hannibal does not attack them. $. 13. During theſe 

Tranſactions, Cneius Scipio gains great Advantages, both by Sea and Land, againſt 

The State Afdrubal in Spain. H. 14. Ambaſſadors come to him from all the Nations be- 
of Affairs tween the Ebro and the Pyrences, and a hundred Cities ſurrender to him. And to 
WO Spain, add to this, his Allies the Celtiberians defeat Aſdrubal in two 8 Battels, kill 
ben P. five thouſand of his Men, and take four thouſand Priſoners. This is the State of 
Scipio ar- the Roman Affairs in Spain, when P. Scipio, the Brother of Cneius, arrives there 
rives there, With the Character of Dp, §. 17. The Scnate's View in carrying on 
det the War with Vigour in this Country, was to divide the Forces of Carthage, who 

| would be more jealous of her Conqueſts in Spain, than of thoſe in Itah, and by 
ſending; powerful Succours to Aſdrubal, would be leſs in a Condition to ſupply. his 
Brother Hannibal. P. Scipio brought with him cight thouſand Roman Troops, and 
with this additional Strength the two Brothers were not afraid to paſs the Ebro, and 
penetrate into the Heart of the Carthaginian Provinces. They marched towards Sa- 
um, which Hannibal had raiſed from its Aſhes. He had 1 * a good Garriſon in 


it, under the Command of Boſtar, a Carthaginian, and h it ſor the Reſi- 


af 
dence of all the young Noblemen, whom he had obliged their Parents to put into 


his Hands, as Pledges of their Fidelity. It was theſe Pledges which hindered the 

Spaniſo Lords from revolting to the Romans; and it. was to ſet theſe free, that the 

 Scipio's marched towards Saguntum. But their Deſign was much better executed 

for them by one Abelox, a Spaniſh Officer in Boftar's Garriſon, than they could have 

hoped to do it by any other means. Abelor having an Inclination to go over to 

the Romans, but conſidering at the fame time that a Deſerter, how well born ſo- 

ever, makes but an indifferent Figure, unleſs he can gain himſelf Credit by ſome 

important Services to his new Friends, formed a Scheme to put the young Hoſtages 

into their. Hands. He perſuaded. the eaſy Beftar, that it would be much for the 

| Carthagitiian Intereſt. to oblige the Spaniſo Nobles by a voluntary Releaſe of their 

Childran s urging, to him, that if the Romans ſhould by Force or Artifice reſtore 

tem to their Parents, . innumerable Nations in Spain would immediately declare for 

tem. And he offered to be himſelf the Guide to conduct the Hoſtages to their 

r - reſpective; Countries. The inconſiderate Cartbaginian having given his Conſent to 

the Motion, Abelox ſtole away in che Night to the Roman Camp, and acquainted 

dhe Pro- Conſul with what he had done z and it was agreed between them, that a 

\ Detachment of Romans ſhould. lay in Ambuſh the Night following, to rize 

both the Youths and their Leader. The Project was happily executed; and Sæipio, 

a by ſending back the Hoſtages to their Relations, ſecured ſuch an Intereſt in the 
TR Coudtry, that he was now ſtronger than the Carthaginians there. . 16. The 
Nes of\qhele, Proſperities in Spain was brought to Rome, while Hannibal was in 
bis Winger Quarters near Geranium; where he ſuffered ſo many Inconveniencies by 

Scarcitys and otherwiſe, that he had already reſolved, to return into Ciſalpine Gas 

13 in caſe he found the next Year's Cosſulſ determined to. follow the prudent and de- 
* | liberate. Meaſures, of Fabius. And now Rome, . notwithſtanding the Blows ſhe: had 
| lately received, ſhews: foreign Nations that ſhe is fill the ſame, and that a tran- 
ſiemt Storm has not dimigi 8 Sbe ſends to Pinæus, King lp 

dium for the annyal Tribute he had engaged to pay. to the Republick ; and ſhe - 
-. likewiſe ſends Ambaſſadors to Philip of Macedon, to demand of him to deliver up 
„ ._ the: txeacherous Demetrizs, who had taken Refuge in his Country. And at the 
eme time, to let the World fee that ber Finances are not exhauſted, ſhe dedicates 
r Sums to religious Iles, and ordert a Temple, which the Pretor Manlius had 
.  ,  Sormerly| vowed, ic be built to C s. 
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THE time for a new Election of Conſuls drawing on, and the preſent 
Conſuls, Servilius and Attilius, not thinking it fate to leave the Army, 
one of them, at the Deſire of the Senate, nominates a Dictator to hold the Comitia. 


21 


L. Veturius Philo is the Perſon pitched upon, a Man much attached to the In- L. Veturius 
tereſts of the People. And it is ene for this Reaſon, that the Senators make Philo, Dic- 


the Augurs find ſome Defect, wit a 
fourteen Days Exerciſe of his Office, he is forced to abdicate, and give place to 


regard to Religion, in his Nomination. After tator. 


an Interregnum. Cornelius Aſina, one of the Interreges, convenes the Centuries; Interreg- 
and then among the Candidates for the Conſulſbip appears Terentius Varro, who has num. 


ſcarce any thing to recommend him, but his violent Declamations againſt the Pa- 
tricians, and his extravagant Fury againſt the Great Fabius. From a Butcher he 
had firſt become an Orator, then a Tribune of the People, and now he aſpires to be 
General of the Roman Armies, that he may cope with Hannibal. The Patricians, 
as the moſt effectual Way to diſappoint his Hopes, ſet up ſuch Competitors againſt 
him, both out of their own Body, and from among the Plebeians, as muſt by 
their Birth and Merit ſtrongly prejudice: the People in their Favour. But Varro 
happens to have a Relation named Bebius Herennius, among the Tribunes of the 
Commons. This Man, bold and eloquent, had before the holding of the Comitia 
harangued the People, and inveighed bitterly againſt the Nobility. He had told 
them, That it was the Patricians who had brought Hannibal into Italy, and who had 
kept him there; and that the Carthaginian would never be routed and conquered, till a 
true Plebeian, (not ſuch a one as was only Plebeian by Extraction, and by being digni- 
fied, and ranked among the Nobility, had imbibed the Patrician Spirit, but a new Man, 


not infected with their Maxims) was at the Head of the Roman Armies. The Peo- 236th Con- 
ple, full of theſe Impreſſions, go to the Campus Martius; and the firſt Man they /u//oip. 


name for Conſul is Terentius Varro. A whole — is ſpent in his Election; and 
then the Nobility, deſpairing of the Succeſs of thoſe they had firſt propoſed, pitch 
* Paulus, an irreconcileable Enemy of the Commons (on account of 
the Affront they had formerly put _ him after his Victories in //l[yricum) to be 
Farro's Collegue, and by ſurprizing Efforts, they get him choſen in the next Aſ- 
ſembly. As to the other Offices, they are beſtowed with great Judgment. Ser- 
vilius and Attilius are continued, in Quality of Pro-Conſuls, at the Head of the 
Armies they at preſent command; but they are to act under the Direction of the 
new Conſuls. P. Scipio is continued Pro-Conſul in Spain; Claudius Marcellus is ap- 
pointed Prætor in Sicily; Poſthumius Albinus in Ciſalpine Gaul, Fc.“ 6. 2. That 
Terentius may be ſure of conquering Hannibal, eight new Legions are raiſed, con- 
fiſting each of five thouſand Foot, and three hundred Horſe ; and the Allies are 
ordered to furniſh the Republick with double their Contingents both of Horſe and 
Foot. And now tho' the Treaſure of the Republick is exhauſted, ſhe is roo proud to 
receive any Preſents from her Dependents in Italy; but ſhe readily accepts a very 
rich one from -good King Hiero. He ſends the Romans from Syracuſe a Status of 
a Viftory of maſſy Gold, and of great Weight, ſeventy five thouſand Buſhels of 
Wheat, and fifty thouſand Buſhels of Barley. To this Preſent Hiero adds his 
wholeſome Advice to the Senate, to ſend out a Fleet with ſome. Land- Forces, to 
make a Deſcent upon Africa. Rome, touched with the Affection ſhewn her by the 
Sicilian King, ſends him this grateful Anſwer by a Letter. Tou have ever been a 
conſtant and generous Friend. No Change of Times bas altered your Affection and Li- 
berality towards us. We with, Pleaſure received the Victory from your Hands. Ut 
is a Pledge of your Friendſhip which we will carefully preſerve: And in order to pre- 


vent her ever leaving us, we will Out ber up in the firongeſt Place in Rome. Me will 


Place ber on the Capitol our Citadel, and even in the Temple of Jupiter. The Gods 
Kar; that foe: may be as faithful and friendly to Us as You. And in purſuit of the 

iog's Advice, the Republick ſends a Reinforcement of twenty five Quingueremes 
to Otacilius the Prætor in Sicily, (for Marcellus is not yet arrived there) with Or- 
ders to carry the War into Africa, if he thought proper. 6. 3. The Winter 
being ſpent in theſe Preparations, the Conſuls prepare to take the f ield, and they 
begin by requiring of the Soldiers, beſides the uſual military Oath, this new one, 
That they will repair to the general Rendezvous, and not flir from their re/peflive Le- 


* Vide p. 
115. 


TheSenate's 
Letter to 
King Hie- 
ro. 


The r , 


gions without Leave. The Roman Soldiers were uſed voluntarily: to make this Pro- ſuls require” 
miſe among themſelves, but now it is neceſſary and forced. A ſeeming Mark of 4 nc Oath. 
Diffidence in their Generals. The Conſuls, before. they leave the City, harangue the from tbeir 
People as uſual. Terentius makes ſeveral Diſcourſes to them, and always, inyeighs Solai - 
againſt the Nobility and Fabius. 1t 5s through the driifiee of the Parricians, fays he, 
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1 that Hannibal bas brought the War among us; and jt will never leave us ſo long as Year of 
2 he. ' © our Troops are commanded by dilatory Generals. As for me, I will fall upon the Enemy ROME 
_— . The Pre- the very firſt Day I _ | with them, and will at ons Stroke cruſh the Head of the 537- 
tien of African Dragon. Rui, who does nor ſpeak & them till the Day before his 
Terentius Departure, is more modeſt, and more reaſonable. He expreſſes his Surprize how 
Varro. his Collegue could be able to fix the Day of Battel, without 10 upon the Spot, 

c 


and conſidering the Circumſtances of Things. As for himſelf, lares, That 

he ſhall regulate his Conduct by the Countenance of the Enemy, the Situations of 
9 1 Places, the preſent Advantages :, and in ſhort, he lets them know, that he in- 

tends to follow Fabius's Steps, and act with the utmoſt Caution. [Livy tells us, 


* Vide p. that Fabius was much pleaſed with this Declaration, and Rad a long * Conference 
117. with Zmilias, to confirm him in his Reſolution. But as no other Hiſtorian men- 
1 tions this Conference, it is probably nothing but à Fiction, with which that florid 
Writer thought fit to embelliſh his Narration.) $. 4. When the Conſals ar- 
rive at the Camp, they find Affairs in a good Condition. Servilius and Attilius had 
avoided a general Action, and in ſome Skirmiſhes had gained the Advantage. The 
whole Number of the Roman Troops amount to no leſs than eighty ſeven thou- 
a ſand Men. The Spring is now advanced; and Hannibal 7 ty ren Days 
Proviſions left in his Quarters at Geronium, is obliged to ſend out Parties to pillage. 
Some of theſe are met by a great Body of the Conſular Troops, who kill ſeventeen 
— hundred of them. But it being Emilius's Day, he reſtrains his Men from follow- 
ing the Fugitives too far, for fear of an Ambuſcade z at which his Collegue mur- 
murs. As tor Hannibal; he hopes that this Loſs, which he has ſuffered, will ſerve 
b for a Bait to draw Terentizs ima a Snare; and accordingly he lays one for him. 
Hannibal's He orders his Soldiers to deep leaving all their valuable things behind them, 
Stratagem and carryi —_ with them bur their Arms. He poſts his Infantry, ready 
70 ſurprize formed, behind the Hills to the Leſt, and the Cavalry behind the Eminencics to 
T. Varro. the Right, - intending to fall upon the Romans as ſoon as he ſees them buſy in pil- 
Ill.! aging his deferred Camp. And the better to deceive, he leaves great Fires burning 
min his Camp, as if he deſigned thereby to conceal his Flight. The avaricious Sol- 
diets of the Roman Army are fo See to ſeize the Booty, that tho' M. Statilius, 
ho with two Horſemen had been ſent out to reconnoitre, and had entered the 
y's Lines, reports, That tbert are no Fires there except towards the Romans; 
That the Soldiers have left their Clothes bebind tbem; and That Money ſeems to have 
been defignedly ſcattered about the Camp to quicken the Avarice - Pillagers; yet 
they loudly and tumultuouſly demand to be led to the Spoil, and threaten to march 
without their Officers, if they reſuſe to conduct them. Terentius therefore com- 
plies, and ſounds a March; ſo that Zmilius his no Way left, but to have recourſe 
to the Augurs. But theſe declaring, that the Chickens forebode no Good, the raſh 
1 his covetous Troops, are thereby reſtrained; and the Chear is ſoon after 
diſcove | | p02... | Y 
But now the Scarcity of Proviſions daily increafing in Hannibal's Army, and his 
Soldiers — muriny (for the firſt time) for Want of Bread and their Pay, 
he reſolves to leave Samnium, and to penetrate into the Heart of Apulia. He de- 
eumps in the Night, and by leaving Fires burning, and Tents ſtanding in his Camp, 
makes the Romums believe for ſome time, that his real Retreat is a feigned Flight. 
When the Truth is diſcovered, Æmilius is againſt following the 1 but Te- 
renitius is obſtinately bent on purſuing them, in which he is backed by no body in 
the Council of War, but the Pro- Conſul, Servillius. 8. 3 till this 
time, was an obſcure City in Apulia. It ſtood on the Banks of the Aufidus in a vaſt 
Plain, and was only five Miles from Canuſſum, and fix from the Adriatick Sea. 
Here Hannibal not only becauſe he finds a Magazine of Corn, but becauſe 
he thinks the open Country about it an excellent Situation for a Battel. (For he 
ws invincible Wherever his Cavalry had vum to ct.) The Confuls being divided 
in Opinion about fighting, Courier after Courier is ſent to Rome, and even Emilius 
goes rhither himſelf to feceive the Orders of the Senate. The Conſcript Fathers 
judge it neceſſary to fight the Enemy, but they adviſe T#enzius not to do it yet. 
In che mean time, the Ailful Caribaginian takes his Poſt on the Banks of the Ri- 
ver, und diſpoſes all as if he was juſt coming to a Battel. His Troops have | 
the Sun behind them at Noon; and the Romans muſt be expoſed nor'only to the ' 
; Incunbemiehce f to ſtrong a Light, but to that of great Clouds of Duſt, which * 
A Diſpute the South - Weſt Wind would blow in their Faces. As for the Conſali, they: are 
T. no ſooner within"reach of Came, but à Diſpute ariſes between them, whether to 
p inan open Place, or upon a" more hilly Ground. milius is fag the latter, 
ane being his Turn te command, he refuſes to dyanee into the Plain. But Te- 
Paulus 8- ier re nent Day marebes forward into it, and brings the Army into ſuch a 
bout en- Situstion, that when unis is defirots,' the following Day, to retire, he finds that 
| ramping, ir in ut Aae, Ee fortifies therefore two Camps, the greater on the Weſt · Side — che 
„ 2 i | River, 
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„ and the leſſer on the Eaſt, and makes a Communication by a Bridge: And 
Tg * is no longer the leaſt Harmony between the Conſuls. Each of them has 
37. his different Maximsz and each ſucceeding Day deſtroys che Projects of the pre- 


— perceives that the Romans cannot long avoid a general Action, 
he harangues his Troops, and the next Morning draws them up in Battalia, bids 
the Enemy Defiance, and inſults them with ſome of his Numidian Horſe. mi- 
lius, unmoved by this, keeps cloſe in his Entrenchments; but Terentius, tranſported 
with Rage, rofolves to give Bartel as ſoon as it is his Turn ta command. Accord- 
ingly, the next Morning, by break of Day, he marches his Troops into the great ; 
Plain, where the little Camp is pitch'd. He draws them up after the ald Roman The Diſpo- 
Manner; the Haftati in the firſt Line, the Principes in the ſecond, and the Triarii ſition of the 
in the third. The Cavalry are poſted in the Wings. To the Right, the Roman Roman 
Kiaights flank the Legionaries z to the Lefr, the Cavalry of the Allies cover their Army, at 
own Infantry. The two Conſuls command the two Wings; Aimilius the right, the Battel 
and Terentius the left: And the Pro- Conſuls, Ser vilius and Attilius, have the Conduct of Cannæ. 
of the main Body. e 10 

Hannibal: Army conſiſts of no more than fifty thouſand Men in all; but he de- 

nds greatly on his ten thouſand Horſe; his Gallic and Spaniſh Cavalry he poſts in The Diſpo- 
is left Wing, to face the Roman Knights; and his Numidian Horſe in his right, /ition of the 
againſt the Cavalry of the Allies of Rome. His Infantry are diſpoſed as follows. Carthagi- 
He divides the African Battalions into two Bodies, one of which is poſted near the nian Army. 
Gallick and Spaniſh Horſe, the other near the Namidian. Between theſe two Bodies 
are poſted, on one Side the Spaniſh Battalions, and on the other the Gallic, and 

they are drawn up in ſuch a Manner, as to form 4 kind of obtuſe Triangle, of which 

the Saliant Angle is towards the Enemy. Behind this firſt Line, he draws up a ſecond, 
which has no Projection. Aſdrubal commands the left Wing, Mabarbal the right; 
and Hannibal himſelf, with his Brother Maga, leads up the main Body. F. 6. | 7he 


* Battel of Cannæ is related at large.) After a Skirmiſh between the light armed * Vide p. | 


Troops, the Roman Knighis come to an Engagement with the Spaniſh and Gallic 12 
Caniy | the former — routed, and + Nang = Infantry on both Sides enter upon if 
Action. The Saliant Angle of the Gauls and Spaniards is cally repulſed, and gives 
way, as Hannibal had deſign'd it ſhould. - By degrees they change their triangular 
Form, and fall into a ſtrait Line; and the Romans following them, in their Retreat, * 
with too much Ardour, are inſenſibly brought between the two Bodies of African 4 
Infantry; ſo that, by this Management of the able Cartbaginian, the more numer- 
ous Army is ſurrounded by the leſs numerous. Æmilius, tho“ wounded in the firſt 
Onſet, yet ſecing the Diſtreſs of the Roman main Body, puts himſelf. at the Head 
of the Legionaries, and acts the Part both of an Officer, and brave Soldier. As for 
Torentius and his Cavalry, in the left Wing, they arc afraid of the Numidian Horſe, 
and act but faintly againſt them. Five hundred of the latter, with Swords hid un- 
der their Cloaths, according ro Hannibal's Directions, pretend to deſert to the Enc- 
my, before whom rhey preſent themſelves, and lay down theit Arms and Bueklers. 
And the Romans, thinking them really diſarm'd, place them behind che Lines. 
Towards the Oloſe of the Battel, theſe pretended Deſerters fall upon the Noman 
Buttalions in the Rear, and help to oompleat their Deſtruction. Æmilius bei 
found by one Lemulus, a Tribune, deſperately wounded, and fitting on a Stone; the 
latter offers him his Horſe to fly; but rhe Canſal bids him make uſe of it himſelf, 
give the Senate Notice to and fortify Rome, and tell Falls chat be had fol- 
low'd his Advice to the laſt. After this, he rooeives freſh Wounds from the Enemy, 
ho don't know him, and expires. In this hloody Action, forty five chouſand Romans 
are kill'd upon the Spot, boſides the Coaſul Hmilius, the t-W˖·, Fre- Conſuls, Servi- 
lius and Attilius, two Miluary See twenty nine . and four- 
gi ; Who had a Right of voting in the! Senate, and who 


ſcore Senators, or Magiſtrates | 8 
Had ſerw'd as Volunticrs. Minucius, the late General ' of Hane to Fabius, is ſlain. 
Ns for Trrentius, he eſeapes to Venuſia, attended only by leventy Horſe; About 

ſeventeen thoufand· of che right Wing had fled to the two Camps, ten thouſand to 
the great Camp, and ſeven thauſand tothe little one. The | | 
Officers, and expecting to be inveſted the next Day, ſehd the latter xo core -- 
and join them, chat fo they may march away together in 3 n 
Dinculty that . 
r a Legjonary Tribune, can prevail wirh an of thoſe in the lit- 1,00 98 
tle! — — hearken- to-this Propoſal, fearing to be intercepted by dhe Enemy, in 
Fre * ny other. However, at length the: braveſt wf thei draw 40171 
themſelves — —.—— edge, force their Way to the great amp, and there jvin- 
ing their Fellow Soldiers, march away before Day, and arrive ſafe. EC Cant/ium. 2 
7. The. next Day, upon ſutveying the Field of Battel, ami gods chat bis 
Loſs amounts: to uo more than our thouſand Cauls, fifteen mn, ede 
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_ be at the other replies, Zvery am my Lord 
| 3 een Hlannibel Ann Conquer, but be knows uot bow- id mate Ad- 


= "I <. . n of bis n. ace the Ancients have reptrach'd the Cartha- 
| - = of 25 2 f Fault 1 "AL —5 or not, may very well be a Queſtion. 


owing to the Soperiorigg: of his Ca- 
valryy; whis-couldbe of u U a . he Roman Infantry were not inferior 


w k, and they Would be zuvideidle behind Wills. Beider - no Nation or City 
in —— et declared for him. an he mi hthudge it neceſſary, and not without 
8} over or quer ſome of them before he attempted the Siege of 


g. Among thoſe Romans Who had fed to Causſum, were four Le- 
— e the Soldiers chuſe two, to be their Chief Commanders, 
ofius Clandius Phürber, Sripio, the Son of the Pro-Conſul in Spain. 


4 
W hilſt Seis (Who is now mer ques: dee Vears of Age) is deliberating — his 


Collegue hat leader to take, Notice is given him that the y young N — 
— Nr the Troops are aſſembled in a Houſe, and contriving how to leave 


G — —.— nd and, with his Sword drawn, comes up to Cecilius Metellut, 
\ | th Author of rhe Plot, and addreſſes him thus, I call the Great Jupiter 0 witneſs, 
| that [will never depart my Country s/| nor will I ſuffer any Man elſe 0 do it. Th This 7 
ſolemnly ſwear ; ad do you either take\the ſame Oath, or die. The Pear 
of preſcar Death-makes.thels al-take the fame O! and Scipio ſets a Guard up- 
on them. F. o., Mani, who fince his coming to Yenufia, had been joined 
ohe Fugitives; hearing that there are fix thouſand more at Ca · 
; 1 and joins his/Troops to. them; ſo that the Whole have ſome- 
thing 'the — of a Conſular Army. 
In the mean time, it is reported at Rome, that both the Conſuls are killed; and 
that ſcarce/one; of their cighty ſeven thouſand Men has eſcaped. The Conſterna- 
The Mea- tion is much greater than after the Defeat at the Lake Thrafimenys, Nevertheleſs, 
ſures taken the Pilots do not leave the Helm when the Storm, blows it For want of 
at Rome, Conſuls, the-two-Preters 
after the ing raiſed, by the Misbehaviour of Terentius, his Counſel is liſtened to, and follow'd. 
Defeat at He adviſes, io ſeud u The Appian Way, and The Latin, Horſemen well mounted, to 
Cannz. an en ſome! Fugitives,: 
what you Ds Remains af tbe Army are retreated z' whire Hannibal is 
what be ig 
publick, and 2 he City with their Lamentationi.. That when any Courier arrives, 
he berbrought privately; and without Noiſe, 0 the Ptætors; and that v Perſon be ſuf+ 
fer 440.0 out of the City... While theſc IF 2 a Courier arrives from 
Terentius. His Letters import, That the » Army has been defeated ; That 
Au, is ſlain; That he himſelf is retir'd to Canufiums where he is aſſembling 
e tha Troops; and, That about ten thouſand Men, of different Corps, 
and: for be et part without Officers, have join d him; That Aamnibal is ſtill su- 
ine, and buſy there in fixing the Ranſoms of the Priſoners he bas 
taken. n F. 10, During theſe T ions, à Bark 8 from Sicily, with 
Ars from the 3 Olacilius, that a Cartheginian Squadron is ray 7 — the 
of; Syracuſe ; and that it is neceſſary to (end; a Fleet thither with 
Thel Canſaript Fathers are not dejected by theſc additional Perplexities ; hut 
for che Defence both of Italy and . Marcellus, appointed Pretor forthe laft- 


Marcellus 29.8 to take on how ay nog 
commands wha is;xccal di to Rane. now 
the Army, Relpedt. e . re 


in tbe room Rerura to 


of T. „ 


Troops at m, in the room of Farro, 
, nothing is, more incredible than the univerſal 
unforundte General is received, upon his 
City; ties from all Oidem of Men in the State, are ſent to 

— han him fer nat having deſpaired of the W How dif- 


ro, who is ierent! . en om that of the Carthaginſans, who jnflicted cruel Death on 
recall'd 10 4 e 5.1. But as ee Situati pong of things re- 
clue, ee to vern the State, ors, of their own Au» 

M. Pera, Didtater ; and. 1 6 A wpronius Graccbus, 

— | Famine it e Buſinels.zo put the Army 


Romans, above ſeventeen 


VI. Junius inte 2 Co 
en, thoſe old Soldiers who 


Tem Die. Leaf 72 24 obliged 
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& the Enemy. All che vou 
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al tin 


| an Zo 70 ur 2 en 92 . eee the Citizens of Rome. 2 
Eibe thou- . | Mewcini, andis Slaves —— the © Republic boys ofthe 
de, ns TR 2 ne ben te yer), which ver 
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—_— Ea. He immediately takes with him a Company of Soldiers, Lr. 


aſſetuble the Senators. And now the Credit of Fabius be- 


the Stats of Affairs; what is hegome of. the. Conſuls 3 40 | 
and aybat be dig to do. That the omen be forbid to appear in | 


named Province, and Sho is now equipping a Fleet at Gia, is order d from — | 


ate now. forced to enter into the Service 9 8 0 
e 


Seliege it and 3 anfwers, that I it an Hf air of In- ROME 
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three Menu of Prudence and Integrizy are 4 
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 thaginian, to go at the Head of them, and make Propoſals of Peace to the Repub- 


the Affection of the Senators, . 
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to ſerve in the filed Vo- 


"4 in anſwer, vrhen he Was ak's whether he was willing 


Enemy, and hung up 19 2 Portico's und Temples. And in order x6 tecruis inlifted in 
the Finances, which, are almoſt exhauſted, and ro-put them in a Condition, the Roman 
g een, for thar Purpoſe; Troops. 


And then the Senators ſhewing the Example, are follow'd by the Knights, and in 
ſhort, by all the Tribes; who bring all their Gold to the publick Treaſury. The 
Senators only reſerve their Rings, and the Builæ abeut their Childrens Necks. As 
for Silver Coin, it is now, for the firſt time, alloy'd with Copper, and the Value 
of it raiſed. 8. 12. In the mean time, Hannibal watits Money; and in order 
to get a Supply, he gives the Roman Priſoners Leave to redeem t lves. The 
Ranſom of each Horſemen he fixes at five hundred Denariiz that of each Foot- 
Soldier at three hundred; and that of each Slave at one hundred. As for the reſt 
of the Priſoners, he uſes them civilly, an po them their Liberty, agrecably ro 
is former Practice. The Roman Captives chuſe out ten of their Body, to ſend to 
me, to negotiate their Redemption; and Hannibal exacts no other Security for 
their Return, than an Oath. At the ſame time, he commiſſions Carthalo the Car- 


lick. But ſuch is the Roman Pride, even in Adverſity, that upon the firſt Report The Ro- 
of Carthalo's Arrival to treat of Peace, the Dictator ſends a Licter to him, to order mans refuſe 
him out of the Roman Territory; and the ten Deputies being conſider'd as Foreign- to treai of 
ers, ſince their Captivity, are not ſuffer d to enter the City. However, the — Peace; 
tors meet without tbe Walls, to hear what they have to offer. One M. Junius 
leads, with great Earneſtneſs, in Behalf of himſelf, and the reſt of the Captives. 
e excuſes them from Cowardice, in their ſurrendering themſelves to the Enemy. 
He cites Precedents of the Regard had to Priſoners, in former Times; puts The 
Fathers in mind of the Cruelty which the £ rthaginians uſed towards their Cap- 
tives; and laſtly, urges, the Advantage it will be to the Republick, to have eight 
thouſand Romans in her Army, redeem'd at a moderate Price, rather than ſo many 
Slaves, bought of their Maſters at a high Rate. His Diſcourſe is ſeconded by the 
Multitude, whoſe Concern for their Relations in Captivity, has brought them to- 

ther; and they implore the Clemency of be Fathers, in a ſuppliant manner. 
When the Crowd is diſpers'd, the Senators debate the Matter, and are, for ſome 
time, much divided in Opinion: But at length, T. Maulius Tarquatus, a venerable- | 
Senator, addreſſing the Aſſembly, tells them, That did the preſent Debate turn up- ; 
on the general Queſtion, whether it were expedient, or not, ſometimes to redeem. | 
Priſoners taken in War; the Example of their Anceſtors, and the Principles of Hu- 
N muſt ſoon determine them in fayour of the Suppliants. ut that the Queſtion 
now before them is, Whether theſe Priſoners had ſo behaved themſelves, as to be 
worthy of being ranſom d. He then enters into a Detail of their Conduct, and | 
me that they had ated the Part of Cowards, in Taying in their Camp, and not _— 


= 


5 
* 


1 the Example of Sempronius Tuditanus, and the other brave Men, who 1 
forced their Way to Canuſium, through the Enemy. And he concludes abſolutely | | 
againſt the Redemption of the Captives. This Sentiment, tho ſeyere, is follow'd; Or to re- 1 
and the Senate, for more preſſing: Reaſons than the pretended Cowardice of the Pri- deem their 1 


ſoners, pronounce Sentence againſt them. IF are afraid of enriching Hannibal Caprives. 
with the Ranſom-Money z and are willing, at the ſame time, to let him ſee, that 
Rome is not ſo deſtitute of Men, but that the can ſpare eight thouſand. And be- 
fades. this, ſhe is deſirous to ſhew the Roman Soldiers, that in ſuch Conjunctures, 
they have nothing to do but to conquer, or die. The Priſoners being thus left to 
the Mercy of the Carthaginian, he chuſes out the moſt conſiderable of them, and 


ſends them to Carthage. Of the reſt he makes Gladiators, and obliges them to ſight Hannibal 


with one another, even Relations with Relations, for the Entertainment of his mates Gla- 
Troops. - 8. 13. At length, he leaves Canne,. and begins bis March, in order diators. of 4 
to take Advantage of his Victory, His firſt Attempt is upon Comp/a, 2 City of them. | 
the Hirpini, almoſt at the Head of the Aufidas. Thi Place ſurrenders to him, ang 1 
is the firſt which falls off from the Roman. F. 14. He next forms -a-DeGgn | 
upon Naples ; 8 in a good Poſture of Defence, is diſcouraged from unk 
dertaking the Siege of it, From thence, he. turns towards 2 This City, The State 
nPrefe * 


Which had been formerly govem'd by Raman Laws, and a Roma „ was now 

e eo na: 
Aiwilege of intermarrying with the £ One Pacsvius, a Man of the great - nibal mar- 
eſt Intẽreſt among the People, and Governour of the Town, had laid a Deſign, af - cber thitber. 


ter the Battel of the Lake Thra/omenars. to aflaflinate all the Senators who were dif 
eable to himſelf, or the Pepple; and to deliver up the, Place to Hannibal: Bm 


4 
4 * 
* 

28 
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atterwards he. thought it would be better to aſſume a kind of Sovereignty himself 
there, than ſuffer. Ne e i. The col Difficulty he bad, was ton 


who-yere aha to continue furkful to * 
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. cut their Throats, and to ſurrender 


3 | we IO, 
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. Prolomy' we: bim Leave to return either to Ca 
„ne Bhi FE Alge en 
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Maga gre at Carthage, of His ' As ſooti' as he arrived there, he acquainted the Senate 
of Hanni- h Hannibal, i©* i fr $497 Battels, bad kitf'd two Dupared tbouſand Romans, and 
s Vitto- 
0 the 


niam Senate. Senate-houſe, ſome 
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Toth End; baving «fabled cheinz he told tem that che People Had worn ta 
N Chan to 1 . anss 15 chat if they 
vduld denve themſelves to his Conduct he would' em. Tie Senators be- 
leved him, upon his Oath; and ſuffered bim te thers'op up in the Temple, where 
they were then "aſſembled, and to ſet 4 Guard ät the Hor. He then ealrd the 
People together and acquninted them; that che Senate were now entirely in His 
Power, and that he would abandon cheſe deteſtable Saves to Rome, to their Re- 
ſentment, to be treated according to their Demnerits; — ke infiſted that (in order 
to preſerve the old Form of Government, ng not to be deſtroy'd,) as 
ſoon as any one of them had receiv'd Sentence, a tore he was 5 the 
People ſhould name ſome Man of Probiry, to ro him. By this 

Pacuvius ſaved the Lives of all the Scnmtors; for the Mulritude fone yi 1 agree 
upon this Man of Probity. Some 2 or other was ſtill objected t 
whoever was named; 5 that in the end, the People were convinced, that it 4-4 
better to dw thoſe they had, chan chuſe worſe; hs they ordered all the Priſoners 
to be releas d. Thus Paas vin acquired an abſolute Dominion over the whole Na- 
tion, and reigned in che Hearts of the Capmm. After the Defear of the Romans at 
Canne, the Capuans were diſpoſed to fide with rhe Carthayinians; Two Rex 
ſons reſtrained them q the Intermartiages before · tient ioned, and che Conſideration 
that the Flower of their Nobility . the Service of the Romans, in Sicily, 4 


wal therefore as ſo ety e Rn r their Fidelity. And the Relations of theſe 
ng Men-prevaiP& to have utation fent tg the Con/ad Terentius to offer him 


*Vide p. —. 5 Theſe Deputies an the Conſul ſo dejected and * deſponiing, 3 that) 


weighing the Circumſtances of Thing, they thoug he the time now came to ſhake 
off the Roman Yoke, and recover their ancient Liberty. Bur to do this with the 
more Decency, they firſt ſent * to 8 with ſuch Propofals as t 
knew would not be receiy'd. 1 „ That for the future, one of th 
Conſuls ſhould be ehoſen out of the Capwans, G. F. 15. The iy ig Fathers 
having haughtily rejected the inſolent Demand, it was carried by a Majority 
Voices, both of * Senate and People of Capua, to ſend Depuries to treat w 
Hatnibali They denmnded entire Liberty, and Independence, and that four hundre 
Rumas Ki 1 ſhould'be- put into their Hands, to be exchanged againft the fats 
Number'ot Capum Youths in the Service of Rome. Hannibal grate all that 
a{k'd;>withour deſigning to perform any Part of the Agreement. One Decius Ma- 
gius 1 _ of Roman Virtue, 2 a Friend to the Romans, warned bis Countrymen 
of this, und put chem in mind of Fyrrbus and the People of Tarentum z but his 
Diſcourſe was deſpiſed. As to the Roman Garriſon, the People had contrived to ſhut 
them up in che \piblick-Baths, and to ſuffocate them here. When Hannibal” was 
to make his Entfyf all the Town" crowded to meet him, except this Magius, and 
ſore few of the Nobility, among whom was Perola, the Son of Pacuvius, who 
cho hot Goverbor of Capus at this time, Had been the Soul of all the late Proceed 
8 was afterwards obliged, by his Father, to go and pay his 2 to 
however E Lo ly imbibed the Sentiments of Ma avius, he. after- 
d Beign t de Carthaginian General, at a et Aidcent Pier 
rainment which P. ive him. But His Father, to whom he commu- 


n 


nicated his Intention, ane hi from it, by Tears and Intreaties; and Hannibal 


eſoaped this Danger. The next Day the Senate was aſſeinbled, and Hannibal com- 
— to them of the Diſafftction of Magius, this brave and worthy Man was de- 
ered-up to him, loaded wich Tron, and put on board a Ship bound for Carthage. 


2 the Kings wis by a Tempeſt driven into the Port of Cyrene, a City be- 
to the 


"and the Carthaginiens durſt tot drag him from that 8 
or to Rome ; but he choſe to 
nis Deliverer. §. 16. The 


whom his Brother had diſpatch'd to give an Account 


— under rhe Protection 


3 Wa tbe Apulitis,” zhe Bruttii, be Lucani, and rhe 
fied 1% the Gurt nor ele min Dominion, Sec. So. much good 
de Se. others e Bidet, of Oold-Rings, "tak nh 
old-Rin 
"frm The Rowan Kati e e thts fr K the Se 10 fe 


vour of his Brot dectted® ro” ſollick Succouts for him, that he mi ir be 
enabled to dart). fo Wd "Wit. "Phe Req. 0 7 


and chis Bayes. Faction triumph e he cad RE 25 17 


1, uit were to inſult 8 he; bY oo 
anni on Hannibal? e rr 10 lh Di 9 
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taken: fi ag tt 
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Kings of E ; chere the Ptiſoner ran and 'embraced a Statue of | 


was udiyerſilly applauded; 
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Yu a 5 How Hanno was provoked;;-bur yet anſwered with Moderation. f I had Hanno de- 


_ tulate 3 hut he Cannot prevail with any of the Inhabitants to ſerve in his Army. 


Book III The” CONTVENT A 27 


hoops? Spa) if ber date, the Lanpiags of c Roman, in a Carthigi- 


wot been compelled to it, I ſhoull not have ſpoken jo Day, for fear of interrupting the clares a- 
publick Foy. But not to reply, wth ibus interrogaved by a Senator, would argue Pride, gainft ſend- 
r Diſaſſetion to the State. I therefore anſwer,"That'T ſhall not triumph before the ing Succours 
time. | The War is. ſucceſ3fully begun, 1 cad it, but T. ſball fill be ſorry that it has to Hanni- 
been-begun, till an End be put to it by a bappy Peace. Send me Troops and Proviſions, bal. 


ſays Hannibal. I this the Language of a Conqueror, bo is Maſter of ſo many Na- 


tions in Italy? The Roman 7 ick, we are told, is reduced to Extremities, and 
without Troops, or Generals. But pray let me ast a few Queſtions. Has any Latin 
Nation come over to us? Has any one Man of The Roman Tribes deſerted Rome? Do 
the Vanguiſh'd ſhew any Signs of Deſpair ®* Do they make any Advances towards a 
Peace; or do they ſeem to deſire it? : Mago anſwered No, to each of theſe Queſtions. 
J conclude then, reſumes Hanno briskly, that we are ſcarce any farther advanced, 
bun oe were the Day Hannibal entered Italy. Ye have indeed done enough to obtain 
an advantageous Peace with Rome; and that ought to be our utmoſt View. One. ſingle 
Defeat may undo any other mighty Project; as was the Cafe, when our Fleet was de- 
feated at the Ægades Iſlands. All our Hopes that Hannibal's Father would conquer 
Sicily, proved abortive. I therefore vote againſt ſending any Succours to the Army in 
it be as victorious as is repreſented, it needs no Reinforcement ; if it ſends 
r falſe Accounts, it deſerves no Relief from us. Hanno's Speech was full of good Senſe; 
but it was not heatkened to. By a Plurality of Voices, a Decree was paſs'd, to 
ſend immediately to Hannibal four thouſand Numidians, forty Elephants, and a thou- 
fand Talents of Silver. Nor was this all. A Commiſſioner was ſent with Mago 
to Spain, with Powers to raiſe Levies there, to be equally divided between the Car- 
thaginian Army in Spain, and that in Italy. C. 17. Indeed this laſt Proviſion 
was neceſſary, in order to e Carthaginian Intereſt in Spain; for Aſdrubal 
had been as unſucceſsful againſt the Scipio's, as Hannibal had been proſperous againſt 
Flaminius and Terentius. wever, he had juſt 5 a conſiderable Advantage over 
ſome” reyolted Spaniards, and had ſubdued the Country of the Carpetani, when he 
feceived an Order from the Senate of Carthage, to leave Spain, and march with his 
Army to the Aſſiſtance of his Brother in /taly. A/drubal knew that the Spaniards A ſdrubal 
were well inclin'd to the Romans, and would undoubredly go over to them, as ſoon order'd 10 
as he was gone, unleſs new Forces were ſent to ſupply the Place of his. This march from 
therefore he remonſtrated to the Senate in a Letter; and Himilco was thereupon or- Spain, 70 
dered to Spain, with a moderate Army, and a ſuffieient Number of Galleys to keep join Hanni- 
the Seas. And now Aſarubal, confi _ that it was by the Force of Money that bal in Italy. 
his Brother Hannibal had obtained ſo eaſy a Paſſage thro' Gaul, he exacted heav 
Contributions from the Spaniſh Nations, and he haſtened the Preparations for h 
rture, that they might not have time to aſſemble together, and oppoſe it. 
F. 18. The March of the Carthaginian towards the Ebro, in his Way to the Pyrenees, 


gave the Scipio's great Uneaſineſs; they knew, of what dangerous Conſequence it TheScipio's 


would be to Rome, for Hannibal to receive ſo ſtrong a Reinforcement. They re- oppoſe bit 
ſolved therefore to oppoſe his paſſing that River; and the two Armies, pretty equal March, and 
in Number, pitch'd upon the fame Day, as it were by Conſent, to come to a gene- defeat bim 
ral Battel. The Scipio's gained a compleat Victory, 4/drubal was diſabled for ſome in a pitch'd 
=» from going into /taly, and the wavering Nations in Spain declared for the Battel. 
. e 1 2245, 5 
F. 19. This News from Spain raiſes the Courage of the Dictator Junius, and of 
the Senate of Rome. And while Hannibal is loſing time at Capua, being captivated 
by the bewitching Pleaſures of that Place, the Romans make their Preparations, 
with the Diligence and Expedition liar to them. The Di#ator releaſes from The Ro- 
Priſon'all Criminals, and Perſons confined for Debt, who are willing to inliſt them- mans init 
ſelves; and of theſe he forms a Body of fix thoufand Foot, armed with Sabres and Criminals, 
Bucklers, formerly taken from the Gazls. And the Levies of all Sorts now amount- and Priſon- 
ing to twenty five thouſand Men, he marches with them from Rome. The Troops ers for Debt. 
commanded by Marcellus, who is now at Cafilinum, are about fifteen thouſand," be- 
ing chiefly the Remains of Terentius's routed Army. F. 20. Ar length, Han- Hannibal 
nihal begins to move from Capua, in order to ſubdue the reſt of Campania. He leaves Ca- 
makes a ſecond Attempt upon Naples, by Promiſes and Menaces; but the Nrapoli- pua, 70 pur- 
raus continue _ Nor does he ſacceed better at Nola; for Marcellus comes to ſue his Con- 
its Relief. The Neapolitans being likewiſe Dp a new Roman Garriſon, queſts in 
his third Attempt on their City proves as fruitleſs as the former ones. Nuceria in- Campania. 
deed, in the Neighbourhood of Naples, is, for want of Proviſions, forced to capi- 


Y - 


L. 21. 'The Burghers of Vols were very much inclined to favour bim; and their 


- - * * 


Affection that way was kept up by the In of one A gurt, a Man of 
rent Bravery, who-being Want üpen the Bleld, afer-the utcr the Batte 'of Came, des, 


__ver'davith Wounds, which be bad reoeiv 4 
up bx! baginiens, and cured ; and this 
in their Intereſt. Marcellus could caily have 
a) him. One Day, when Bowes: 8 an 


had engaged. him by. Gratitude RO 
ed. bim ; but he choſe TS 
udience, the Pretor 
ame is Bantius; anſwered the. 
e you the famous Bantius, ./o. 
\ £ heavy: Pa ot V was. wot your. Fault that a 
Roman Conſul fell into the Hands. ef his Enemies: - How much Blood you loft in endea- 
vearing 10 ſaue' bis Life ! bat a Pleaſure: is it to m to ſee and embrace ſo brave 4 
| Sr Many who dur Heneur ²˙·A $05 way be 6 Yoon of ofavive Rowe! Then. 
by Marcellus to tender Embtaces added nd in ſhort, . entirely gained — 
young Man ta himſelfß and to N and ee t many of the Vo- 
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kept, 
ample inſects the Soldiers. When he leads AR * . 
of Cafilinum, he finds them quite altered, ſoſtened, and cowardized 

low'd|by their Miſtreſſes to tho Camp; and have the Ap rance of oo . 
ibo bare never been inured to Fatigue. They chink ic | ard to live in Tegts, in 
the bot Weather, and many. of them return to Cana. Hannibal, inſtead of at- 
” dempting to ſtorm the beſieged Town, 1 reduce it by Famine. And 
Hp indeed, the Garriſon are n ſtraitened, by Want of Proviſions. . Dia- 
en | for. Funius is gone to Rome to c ule new Auſpices; and his General a {ſts Fe- 
Icke _ - Fronius dares not undertake any thing in his Abſence, having received Orders, to the 
Ale contrary. Marcellus is willing to run all Hazards, for the Relief of the Beſiegedz 
but the D of Nola will not ſuffer him to leave them, imagining that Hannibals 
The brave main is againſt their City; In the mean time, the Garxiſon is ſo. preſs d with 
Defence of Hunger, t — many of the Soldiers kill themſelyes. This News greatly affects Sam- 
ibe Garriſon pronius ; and tho” he dares not diſobey his General's Orders, he endeavours to relieve 
e Caſili- the Beſieged, by throwing Barrels of Meal into the Yulturnus, which runs thro? 

nam. Nees the Town. And when this Artiſice is diſcover d by the Enemy, and the 
2 Mey is cut off, the Romans. throw. N Nuts into the Stream; ut this new. 
© voy 200 Feen is likewiſe ſtopped ; and z; and then Hannibal ſummons the Garri 
However, theſe brave Men prefer Death to the Chains of rhe Carths 
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Year of think of filling . the many vacant Places in their Aſſembly. And becauſe there The vacant 

ROME are no Cen/ors in being to do this, they order Terentius Varro to nominate ſome Per- Places in 
$37- ſon, formerly Cenſor, to be a ſecond Difator, and to have his Office wholly con- the Roman 

ned to this Affair. Terentius names M. Fabius Buteo; the oldeſt of the former Cen- Senate fil- 

forsz but without allowing him a General of Horſe: And never did Dictator dil- Jed up. 

charge his Office with more Modeſty and Prudence. He conſults the Senate upon 

the Choice he is to make, in which there is ſome Difficulty z for the beſt Part of 

the Boman Nobility had loſt their Lives in the Wars with Hannibal. Carvilius pro- 

poſes, to admit ſome of the Latins, thoſe moſt ancient and faithful Allies, to ſit among 

them; bur this Motion is rejected with Indignation. And Fabius reproves him for 

his Imprudence, in chuſing ſo improper a Seaſon to expoſe the-Senate to a ſhameful . 

Innovation, or the Latin Nation to an odious Refuſal, which might provoke them 

and he tells the Fatbers, that it is of the utmoſt Conſequence, to obſerve an eternal 

Silence upon this Matter, that ſo the Latint may never know that ſuch a Propoſal 

was made. They all promiſe Secrecy, and no Miſchief follows. And now the 

DiRator; to fill the vacant Places in the beſt Manner poſſible, firſt chuſes all thoſe 

who ſince the laſt Cenſors have obtain'd Carule — — but have not been yet 

ranked among the Fathers; then all thoſe, without Exception, who have been cho- 

ſen Tribunes of the People, Plebeian Ædiles, or Dueftors, by the Su ffrages of the 

Commons z and laftly, ro complete the Number of three hundred, ſuch of the Ci- 

tizens as have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the Army, or have obtained any military 

Rewards of their Generals. By this impartial Ele&ion, the Romans have the Hap- 

| 2 to ſee an hundred and ſeventy ſeven new Senators made without Jealouſy or 

Contention. The Difator is highly applauded for his Conduct; and, when he has 

read the Lift to the People, abdicates his Dictatorſbip. $. 25. The next Buſi- 

nels is for the Centuries to chuſe the Great Officers of the State, for the next Year. 

Sempronius Gracchus, (General of * 4 to the Dictator Junius,) and Poſthumius Albi- 

uuns, (who is commanding a Body of Troops in Ciſalpine Gaul,) are elected Conſuli. 

Then the ſeveral Prztors are appointed; but in all theſe Promotions Marcellus is for- 

Feine probably thro' the Jealouſy of the Dictator. g. 27. The Elections 

being over, Junius returns to his Camp in Apalia; but Sempronius continues in the 

City, to conſult with the Senate about the Operations of the _—_— Cam- 

paign. And while they are deliberating on this Matter; News is brought to Rome, 4 Roman 

that 18 — Kibinus, one of the Cenſalt cleft, with all his Army, are cut in Army cut to 

Pieces by the Boii. Nevertheleſs, the Confſtancy of the Republick enables her to pices by the | 

ſurmount this laſt Calamity of ſo unfortunate Year. ' Sempronius aſſembles the Se- Boii, © * 

nate, and endeayours to raiſe their dejected Spirits, The Battel of Cannæ, ſays he, 9 

ought to have bardened us againſt the Viciſſitudes of War. Sball we be diſtouraged by 9 

moderate Loſſes, after having ſupported the greateſ "Misfortunes ? The War with'the 

 Gauls 17 deferr'd. Let us bave no more Army in Gaul; | but turn all our Fortes h 
ain Hannibal: Vi is/the Source of all the Evils we ſufftry and when'be is ones 

Foes ons of Italyz the rebellious. Nations will ſoon be reduced again. This Advice is 

ollow'd, and all the Roman Forces ate order d to the Provinces near Hannibal. In | 

the new Diſpolition, Terewius Varro, notwithſtanding his former ill Conduct, is in- 

_ trulted * n an Army in Apalia, with the Character of Pro- Cou -k 

. His Behaviour ſince bis Misfortune had procured Forgiveneſs. He had let his 

and Beard grow, and had never taken 4 Meal lying on a Bed, after the uſual 

manner z nay, he had modeſtly declin'd the Di#atorſbip, to which the People, ſtill BLAKE 
ell to him, would have rais'd him, in order to fill the vacant: DTT 

he Senate. F. 28. What, gow remains, is to chuſe a new Conſe! in the room 237th Con- 


of Poftbumiui Albinss, Sempronias being jealous! of. the Merit of Marcellus, who /ulſtis. 
might eclipſe him, 5 hop im out of the Way; bur the People ni” "me 


upon his being preſent z and they unanimouſly; chuſe him Con/#/. However, a Starm 
of Thunder happening to fall during he Aſi the Ager: la hold of the Ac- 
. 0 88 f That the Hegion of. Aw ies is — to the Gods. 
heir true on for opp it, is Lug , ;Phebtianz . for Sempronins'being 
likewiſe a Plebeian, ſhould Aar Election c ; 
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. . camp'd at Laceria, in Apulia, a Company of Macedonians are, to his 
\ — before him. At che Head of them is an Atbenian, named 


t 'Surprize, Year of 
enophanes, the ROME 


Son of Cleomachus, and he is their Speaker. Theſe Strangers had landed near the 538. 


Lacinian Promos tory, and were making their Way to Hannibals Camp at Capua, 
when Levinus's Scouts intercepted them. Being examined by the Prætor, the Aube- 
nian anſwers, that be is commiſſioned by. King Philip of Macedon, to treat of 4 Peace 
with the Roman Nepublict. Levinus, overſoy'd at this, ſhews great Reſpect to the 
Ambaſſador, and furniſhes him with Guides, and a Guard, to conduct him to Rome. 
It is unknown, by what Artifice the Greek eſcap'd out of the Hands of his Con- 
X. Philip of ductors, to Hannibals Camp: But the Treaty of Alliance, offenſive and defenſive, 
Macedon, R in * Maſter's Name, he made with the Carthaginian, is preſerved to this 
makes an ing finiſh'd his Commiſſion, be returns to his Ship; and Mago, Boſtar, 
Alliance 8 Giſco, ow Ambaſſadors from Hannibal, embark' with him. But they are ſcarce 
with Han- out at Sea, when the Veſſel is ſpy'd by the Fleet of Falvias Flaccus, appointed to 
nibal. guard the Coaſt. She is ſoon forced to ſtrike ro ſome Frigates, ſent after her; and 
* Vide p. then NXenophanes endeavours to eſcape a ſecond time, by the ſame Story of his Em- 
171. baſſy from Philip to:the Senate; adding only, that not having been able to Lia the Ca- 
pital, becauſe the Enemy infefled the Roads, be bad negotiated bis Buſineſs with the Præ- 
8 tor Lævinus. And he would have impoſed upon Falvius, if the Habit and Langua 
3 of the three Caribagiaians had not 'betray'd him. Fulvius having diſcovered the 
; Truth, detaches a Squadron of five Gallcys, under the Command of Valerius An- 
tias, to tranſport them to Rome. 25 31. Bur to return to Hannibal. Cam- 
pania was now the Seat of che War; and che Campanian Rebels themſelves rais'd an 
Army of fourteen thouſand Men, to aſſiſt him. This Army was commanded by 
one Marius Alſiut; and his firſt PEN tion was an Attempt upon Came, a City 
which adhered to the Raman. He Fropoed, by a 1 to ſuxprize all the 
Cuman Senators at a ſolemn Sacrifice, h aſed annual be mate at, a Place 
called Hame, and at which the — of all the Cities Mx Campania were wont to 
aſſiſt, and there hold a Diet, to deliberate upon the general Affairs of the Province. 
Bur the Cumans, being ſuſpicious of ſome” Treacheryy give Notice of the Matter ro 
The Conſul Sempronius, who was encamped within fix Miles of them; and he contrived to 171 
Semproni- prize Alus Army in the Night, routed them, killed two thouſand o . ech and „ 
us. fauis an among the reſt, the General. Nevertheleſs, as Hannibal was not far off, be did n — 
Army f - continue long on the Place of V ictory, (being unwilling to expoſe hi unexperi 
panian Troops to the Danger ofa Battel,) but retired to Came, where he ſhut himſelf up 
Rebels. rind Ge ſo And now the Carthayinian ws ſo"ſofrened, and had loft ſo much bf his marti 
— that tho Capuanf were forced to intreat and importune him to undertake 5 
ge-oftbat Place; and he was even forced to raiſe it, and rerurfi to his TER 0 
Nee near Cupaa, after he had loſt thirteen hundred Men. 19 33- A 
whilſt Sempronizs was thus — $1 jogrch the Roman Arms toſpered in to oth 
Another Places, Another SCemprumus ſurnamet Longus, gaiwed a Vi drer Hanno; a 
Semproni- 22 — three Cities in the C ot tlie Hir pini, which had fevolted Fi 
us defeats Hannibal... S. 34:+During cheſe military Pxpeditions, the infterce) 1 Am 
Hanno. baſfador from King Letten; are brought to Nome. Ruud the Sens 255 
The Ro- finding chat the Tr en y: concluded, "reſolve immediately to PE 7 
mans re- cadunian aut of Itah, e War into his own Co N Le Jurion 2 
ſolvs to car- ext inary, and ſo —.— * thoſr preſent Sixusion, that ane dt conlider it, 
ry the War yiithout:confefling, that No Pe- — ba to comni "the Wark, 
into Mace- than-thelRomans / A Fleer-of J Onlle 'd "WAS 16808 for t 
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Year of ries I have gained, ſaid he, the laſt bas always been the greateſl, That of the Lake 
ROME Thraſymenus was more conſiderable than that of 4 the e Trebia z and the Battel of Cannæ 


8. eclipſed them both. [ promiſe you. a fourth pry, * ſuperior to all the paſt, After 
" his having received a Reinforcement of Troops, and ſome Elephants, ſent from 


| Carthage, he march'd to attack Marcellus, who upon his Approach retired behind 

the Walls of Nola. And when the Cartbaginian beſieged the Town in form (after 

having in vain attempted to, 15. the Inhabitants by Artifice) Marcellus not only re- Marcellus 
pulſed him by a vigorous Sally, but the next Day defeated him in a pitch'd Battel, defears 

l Ke Plain before the 84 and killed five thouſand of his Men. The Roman Hannibal, 

89 this Victory by wiſely taking his Opportunity, when. Hannibal had ſent in a pitch'd 

away a great Detachment of his Army to pillage, and by furniſhing his Infantry Bartel. 

with a Sort of long Pikes, uſed in Sca-F phts but never — — in Engagements at 

Land. And after this Defeat, Hannibal had the further Mortification that twelve 4 great Bo- 

hundred and ſeventy two of his beſt Horſe, partly Numidians, and 55 Spaniards, dy of Han- 

who had croſſed the Alpes with him, deſerted all in a Body to the 2 y. It was nibal's ef 

their Eſteem for the Romans, which induced them to it; and they afterwards con- Horſe deſert 

tinued faithful to the Republick, and did her important Services; for. which they 70 1he Ro- 

were, in their old Age, rewarded with Eſtates in their own Countries, when the mans. 

Romans had conquered Africa and Spain. Hannibal 1% as ſo touch'd with the Re- 

proach which this Deſertion of his old Companions in Victory threw upon him, 

that out of mere Vexation he left Campania, and marched away into Apulia. 

$. 37. As ſoon as he was gone, Fabius drew near to Capua, and laid the Country 

about it waſte; and then went and encamped at Sueſuls. was _ to give 
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„ un Republick bid already gained ſeveral Victories in Mah, ſince the Year of 
, : fatal Bate! of Canne, and E News ſhe receives from Sardinia and ROME 


LL 
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v 
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| Spain revives her Confidence. The Prator, Manlins: Torquatus, had defeated the 538. 


Rebel-Sardinians, tho' affiſted by an Army ſent from Carthage, under the Command 
of Aſarubal thi Bald. Twelve thouſand of the Enemy were kill'd upon the Spot; 
Afarabal himſelf, with Hasso and Mage, his chief Officers, were taken Priſoners ; 
and the Iſland was entirely reduced. . F. 2. And the Scipio had been equally 
fortunate in their Wars in Spain. However, they wrote to the Senate, that their 
Troops wanted their Pay, Cloaths to cover them, and Provifions to ſubſiſt them. 


As to the firſt indeed, they told the Farbert, that if the publick Treaſury was ex- 
hauſted, they would find Means to get Money from the Spaniards. And as for the laſt, 


the Senate ordered the Publicans, or Farmers of the Revenue, to advance out of 
their own Pockets what was neceſſary for the Army, promiſing to reimburſe them 
out of the firſt Money that ſhould come into the Exchequer. The Pablicans rea- 
dily comply'd, and took care that the Troops in Spain wanted nothing. F. 3. The 
Scipio's being thus ſupply'd, immediately took the Field. And theſe Thunder-bolts of 
d) immedi forced their Way thro' the Enemy, who 
ing a Town call'd 7/itsrgis, and ſtock d it with Provifions, for Want of 
eged had been y diſtreß d. Sdon after this, 4 f two 
very conſiderable Victories over Aſdrubal, whoſe gray confifted of ſixty thouſand 
Men; whereas theirs ſcarce amounted to fixteen thouſancd. $.4, But the Ac- 
counts which the Senate received from Sicily were not ſo ſatisfactory. The good 
King 'Hiero was dead, and had Jeft his Dominions, by Will, to his Grandſon Hie- 


his Death 1 1 | + ke 
„ rom, (whoſe Father Gelo had rebelled againſt the old King the Year before his 
leaves bis Death, "and had come'to an untimely End under the Tuition of fifteen Guardi- 


Crown tobis ns. A. KA: G8324405 ; . N 
Grandſon ans. © And he had required the are” in his Will, tp kee 
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mus; 
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ſtanding with the Romans, as he himſelf had done for fifty \ 


ficylt of Acceſs, never 


ſceing the Vices of 'their Ward; and others went into a voluntary Exile, to avoid 


eing pur to Death by him. Only chree Lords of Diſtinctiom continued about Him, 
anodorus and Zoippus, (his two Uncles in Law,) and Thraſo, ſurnamed Char- 


braſo being put to Death, up 
uaded the — ing to enter os 


ulcher, the Roman Pretor in Sicily, 3 
— 8 2275 
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ered the whole Hand. '' But : 
| being delcenc g 
| ed King of it) he 
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Daughter of Pyrrbus, (who had been witanimou 

a new Embaſly, with Iaſtrudions to lay before the Senate of CEP bis ret 

I Tiny e intel K with them. The 
were glad, at any Rate, to draw off Syracuſe from the Roman Int 
readily yielded to the Propoſals. .  $.8. So that Claudias the Pretor delay 

begin Hoſtilities, but entered the Territory of Hieronymus. And t 

as he was marching at the Head of his Troops towards the Con- 

ominions, was aſſaſſinated by ſome Conſpirators among his own Sub- 

. 9. Bur this Accident did not promiſe any great Advantage to the Ro- 
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yg 


was probable that Syracuſe, Whether it be: a Republick, or not, 
would declare for the Carrboginians. And indeed, confidering the Treaty which 
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Book xxIX. D 5 
V ear of the King of Macedon had tnade with Hannibal, Roms (notwithſtanding her kite'Suc! 
ROME ceſſes) was at 
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ee e bim; by che Direction of Hobiacz und 
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ent in little better Condition than immediately after the Battel of 

Canne. The Campaign being ended, Fabius took the Road to Rome, to hold tze 
Comitia by Centuries for the new Elections. But the prudent Conſul did not enter 
the City, but appeared it the Aſſembly in the Campus Marrias; on the Day appoin t 


ed, in his military Habit, and attended by his Lifors, «with their Faſcos and Ares. 
It fell by Lot to The Tribe of. the Anio, to enter the Voting - place firſt; and to that 
Century of this Tribe, which conſiſted of the youngeſt Men; and the Majority of Werke v. 
theſe nominated to the Conſulſbip, T. Otacilius, and M. Amilius Regillus, Wo Menn. 
not without Merit, but yet net of ſuch Abilities as the preſent Neceſſities require. 
Fabius therefore tho * Vide p. 


ht fir to g + the Election for a little time, to * haratigu 
the Aſſembly, He firſt excuſed the Irregularity of his Proceedingg by the preſent 214. 
Dangers which threatened the State. He then repreſented to the Aſſembly, that 
every Man was not qualified to make Head againſt Hannibal, tho? otherwiſe a Man 
of ſome Merit. That ÆEmilius, as High-Prieſt of inus, could not be abſent 
from Rome ; and that tho' Otacilius was his Relation, he could by no Means be fo 
ial to him, as to think him equal to ſuchᷣ an important Charge. And as for you, 
Romans, added he, chaſe ſuch Conſuls, 'as you wonld do, if you were now to name 
two Generals, "who were immediately to give Hannibal Battel. I pronounce, That the 
Youth of The Tribe of the Anio ſball return io the Vun Place, and give their Suff. 
frages again. Heralds, proclaim my Orders. © Otacilius at firſt made ſome Oppoſition 
to this; but the Lifors with their Axes ſurrounded him, and ſoon forced him to 
Silence. Then the Century of the young Men of the Tribe Anien/is, retur'd to the 
Voting-Place, : and unanimouſly gave their Suffrages for the Preſident himſelf, (O, 238th Cen- 
Fabias Verrucgſus, ſurnamed Cunttator, or the Temporizer,) and Claudins Martellus, ſulſbip. 
who was abſent. Rome had never ſeen two greater Men together at the Head of 
her Affairs, And tho' Fabius, by an irregular Proceeding, had contributed ro his 
own Continuance in the Conſular Dignity, contrary to Law and Cuſtom, yet no 
one accuſed him of Ambition or Tyranny, or of being actuated by any other Mo- 
tive than a Zeal for his Country. Fabius Speech to the Comitia had likewiſe this 
farther Effect, that the Romans were convinced of the Neceſſity of continuing the 
Commanders of their Armies more than one Year in Office; and they made very 
little Alkeration in the Diſpoſition of Employments, ordered the laſt Vear. 
S. 10. And now, as a Law had been paſs'd the laſt Year (at the Motion of Oppiut, 
a Tribune ef the People) to reſtrain the Luxury of Women, forbidding them to 
wear above half an Ounce of Gold in Toys, and to ride in a Chariotg within a 
ile of Rom So now the Cenſors make a ſtrict Enquiry into Offences vomtmitted 
e Men, to the Detriment of the Publick. Cæcilius Metellus, who would in 
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e City.: From .ahence he margchd to give Nana | 
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fought, Þrovaly .ax frlky.they laſt uc n 
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IEEE gun, and the * of thoſe who had 
of pbtaini their Freedom, was immediate ay 
lich a new ion theo! all che Ranks 
Carthagipians were routed: Upon this, the Yolones 1enewed the 
us, with an Fight with: traſh Imperuoſity, and gained ſo complete à Victory, that ſcarce two 
25 F rhouſahd-of che Enemy eſcaped. However, four thouſand of Sempronius's Legionary 
Volones, —— did e elves. ſo well as the reſt. They were afraid to purſue 
e Rnemy to their Camp and being aſhamed of their Cowardice, after the Battel 
Hanno. \. they retired: to a high Mountain, for fear of. becoming the Jeſt of their Fellows. 
© © Buri Sempron had C n for Wer Weakneſs, — fent a Tribune to invite 
them back: Aud chen, to. perform bis Promiſe, he pronounced all, without Excep- 
tt:ion, free Neyertheleſa, that ſome: Diſtinction might be made between the Brave 
and the: Cowards, bis) forbad the lattet to eat fitting, or lying down, all the time 
of their 8ervice. 6. 13. In the mean while, annibal-ſeem'd to ſnun meeting 
the Romans... His main Recourle was ro Plots, Corruption, and Surprize.  How- 
ever, he ſail'd in an Actempt to ſutprize Paveoli; and Nola, whither the Populace 
(who were ſtill in his — in Oppoſition to the Senate, ) invited ' hit, proved 
Marcellus again fatal to him. Marcellus attack d him, nea — City, and kill'd two thouſand 
defeats his. Meng with the Loſs. only of fear hund and would have entirely rained 
Hannibal, — bad Claudius Nero. — the Conſul. had — with ſome Squadrons out 
near Nola. of Nola, to make a Tout, and take the Carthaginian in the Rear, during the Ac- 
tion, come up in time Martellus offer d Hannibal Bartel the next Duy; but the 
latter declined it, and decamp'd the Night following. 5. 14. He had enter- 
iained ſtrong Hopes that the City of Tarentum woul open ber Gates to him, upon 
bis firſt Appearance befote it. Some Tarent ine Priſoners, whom he had formerly re- 
leaſed without Ranſom, had a great Number of the young Men of that 
Place in his Intereſt, and theſe had invited him thither. But the Pro- Prætor Læ- 
viuus, WhO watch d that Coaſt, took ſuch effectual Meaſures to prevent the Defigns 
of the Factious, that the Carthaginian was again diſappointed. He quitted the Enter- 
prize, and took the Road to Salapia in Ap where he reſolved to ſpend the Win- 
tet. Thicher he order d Corn to be brought from Lacania; and then ſent his Afri- 
can Horſe. to- pillage Apulia. They found there about four-thouſand Colts, which 
Hannibal ordered to be broke; and with them he remounted his eben, Horſemen. 
And theſe were all His Exploits, during the whole Campaign. 15. But 
vhilſt che Cartbaginian was lying idle, Fabius beſieged Cafilinunm, and ſent to Mars 
cellus to come with ſome Legions, and cove the Siege, a un Artack from 
the Canan The Garriſon in the Place conſiſted of two xhouland* Camp aa 
and ſeven hundred Cambagimans; and they made fo vigorous à Defence that Tas Fabius 
Was mach Hou derbe daily Slaugirter of his Nen. Ele would have raiſed 
the Siege; if Marre ius had not repreſented to him, bat i wiſe General ſbould con- 
ider all . Djfficalties-:of an — — before - b4"-ufidertakes it; "ant" that he 
ic obliged in Honour to — ; when be hast ane begun it. And that if be 
ſrould- now-defift, it would much leſſen theiGredie: of © rhe Republick among ber Allies, 


leſſening uhr Rehatation f ber Generals.'' Upon a Niliac renewed: his Attacks with 


moe Ardolif than eber; and the Campa pr; -fo'inrhnidared by it, that they 

©, ſent te hits ad Leave to march oat of Caflidùm, and return to Caan. " Fabins 
+ .- - © . conſeqted! to what was iafkegd) but Marcellus ook his Opportunity; before fifty of 
AI _ them wem woche our af thai / ſeized the Gate, enrored cho Plice, and pu 
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Book XXIX. 


to end Martelli with his Army; from Nola, to the Aſſiſtanee of Clantlius and Len: 8 
ROME tulus, the two Roman Prætors in Sicily. Upon his Arrival, he heard the Propoſals ſent into Si- 


Year” 0 
739. 


the Treaty of Peace with the Romans ſhould ſubſiſt; and That an Emba y 


Utd OS theſe, he was forbiden to 'give any; military Rewaids, how brave! 


revenge, and purſyed'them to Aer. \ 
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Th CONTANTS. 


: 


of the Deputies from the Hracuſan Prætors, (the Majority of whom were for pre- cily, 70 
ſerving the ancient Alliance with Rome,) and he ſent a Embaſly to Syraca/e, to con- quiet the 
firm the Treaty. But beföre his Ambaſſadors arrived, a Report was ſpread in the Troubles 


City, That à Carihagibian Fleet appear'd off Cape Pachynum. Hippocrates and Epi- there. 


cydes laid hold of this Opportunity, to renew their Attempts in favour of Carthage ; 
and, by their Agents, they infuſed ſuch a Jealouſy of the Friends of Rome into the 


* Minds of the People, as muſt have-produced an entire Rupture, if the wiſeſt of the 


Pretors had not prevented it. Theſt aſſembled the People in the et · place; 
and there Apollonides, one of the chief Men in the City, in a long Tiaangve, repre- 


- ſented to them the Neceſſity of unanimouſly adhering to one or the other of the 


rival Republicks : And then, comparing the Happineſs which the Syratiſans enjoy'd, 


during the Reign of Hiero, a ſteady Friend to the Romans, with the Miſeries and 


Misfortunes of the Reign of Hieronymus, who embraced the Carthaginian Intereſt, 
he declared himſelf entirely for Rome. After ſeveral Debates, it was agreed, Thar 
ſhould be 

ſent to Marcellus, to aſſure him of it. But now the Conſul would not — of 
ngs 


the Alliance, unleſs Leuntin and the other Cities belonging to the 'Syracuſan 


were included in it. Nothing could be more diſagreeable to the two Heads of Hon- 


 #ibal's Party, than this Contederacy; however for the preſent they gave wa 
Num y. 8. 21. But Hippocrates, being a few boos "= 


$ after * to 
lead four thouſand Roman Deſerters and Mercenaries to protect the Inhabitants of 
Leontini againſt the Incurſions of their Neighbours, he took this opportunity to 
create 'a Miſunderſtanding between the 8 and Romans, and contrary to his 
Inſtructions, committed Hoſtilities upon the latter. Upon this Afarcellu; De- 
E to Syracuſe, who declared on the part of the Conſul, That no Alliance was to 

expected with Rome, ſo long as the rwo- Hamntibalifis Sehne in Sicily. © The 
Syracu/ans were very ready to compl ply with the Motion; but Hippocrates was now 
at the Head of an Army at Leontim; and Epicydesy upon the firſt Rumour of what 
was intended, had made his Eſcape to him. There he inſpired the Leontins with a 
Jealouſy of the Syracu/ans, as his Collegue had before embroiled them with the No. 
mans. Theſe two Men, by an artful Uſe of the Word Lilerty, gain'd ſuch an 
Aſcendant over the Peoples Minds, that the latter — a haughty Anfeve to the 


Remonſtrances made by the Syracuſans, Y _—— dy their Conduct towards the 
Romans; and Leontini declared herſelf indep 'of Syracuſe . 22. While 
Margeilus was marching to puniſh the Leontins, a great Compan pany. of thoſe Fugitives 


from the Battel of Came, who had been bank d to Sicily, by à Decree of the 

Senate; met him on the Way, and'cirneſtly begp'd- Ne to be admitted to ſerve 

Foe bis Ligjons ;" and he wrote to Rome in Thick avour: But the Senate were 
ng up the Rigour of Diſcipline, 4 him to incorporate but a very fex 


ever they behayed themſelves. rontin was taken upon the fit 
an itt; Vat the two Hannibalifis wide ** rige and retired Yo ade Erbeſſut. 
the Wa they nnd „chat a Body of 75 thouſand Men from Syr; oe 
AK the. 0 of Sen and Dinomenes, two of che Prerors; were marching 
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" laid in Irons, they Found v Obedience fraum their Troops, but Vear 


25 . 9 an Inclination to 8 Hippocrates and Egicnades, who ſaw the Dilpoftions ROM 


ond” Hannibal, himſelf. They coun- 
o Marcellus, and. hired a. Courier, O 
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Letter man thus 80 ro þ ul Mar ing. N are 
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reft while we have any of thoſe Foreigners among ug. Tarn then, your Arms 8 | 
gara, and come and deliver Syracuſe from the Mercenaries whom-,wue command... ik 
caly to jmagine the Effect which the reading of ſuch a Letter muſt neceſſarily have 
— Nlaftirade, who never penetrate beyond the Surface of Things. OY and 
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D me NON MEN 32 


Yeu of A ie 5 and Regards, are to give way to the Reſpectꝭs due to Perſons in a publirk 


he Dignity of your Station. Alwaye remember, that all private and dome- 


Character. $6. 2. While the two Fabii continued at Sueſſula, one Daſius Alti- 
nius, a rich, but covetous Citizen of _ who had betray' d that Place to Hauni- 
zal, came to the Roman Camp, and offer'd, for a Sum of Money, to put it into 
the Poſſeſſion of its old Maſters., Young Fabius enraged at the Villain's Treachery, 
was for treating him as Camillus had done the Schoolmaſter of Falerii, But his Fa- 
ther repreſented to him, that tho ſuch Traitors ought never to be truſted as Friends, 
yet, in the preſent Circumſtances of the Republick, no Diſcouragement ſhould be 

iven to thoſe Rebels who were diſpoſed to return to their former Obedience; and 

e adviſed that Altinius ſhould only be kept in an eaſy Confinement till the End of 
the. War, when it would be time enough to judge whether he had made ſufficient | 
Amends for his Revolt, by his Repentance Rerurn. [F. 3. To other In. ide p. 
fances are given, of Old Fabius's great Moderation, and of bis Indulgence for the 243. 
Meal of his Soldiers, ſo comrary to the Cruelty exerciſed by Hannibal.) $. 4. How- 
ever, upon the Report of Altiniut, the Fabji reſolved to open the Campaign with 
the Siege of Arpi, in which was a Garriſon of five thouſand Carthaginians. ''They 
ſurpriz'd and enter'd it in the Night, on that Side which was thought impregnable. 
The Troops in the Town believing undoubtedly that it would be attack'd on the 
weaker Side, had all repair'd thither, and by that means left the other defenceleſs. 
After this, the Father and Son made it their Buſineſs to follow Hannibal, and watch 
bim; and they reduced him ſo low, that he durſt not attempt any conſiderable En- 

rize, all the Campaign. . In the mean time, the Prætor Fulvius, near 

Sue ſfula, watch'd the Motions of the Capuansy and was much ſurprized to ſee an 
hundred and twelve brave Men of their Nobility, arrive at his Camp. They de- 
clared an Abhorrence of the Revolt of their Coutitrymen z and they were readily 
receiv d again into the Friendſhip of the Romans. By this Defection of the Capnan 
Nobility, it appeared how much Hannibal had loſt his Credit. The Prætor Sem- 
pronius Tuditanus took Aternum by Storm; and with the Booty he found there, 
and the Ranſom of ſeven thouſand Priſoners, much enriched the Treaſury of the 
Republick. The Conſul Sempronias gained great Advantages in Lacanis; and 4 Part 
of Bruttium return'd to its former Obedience, . 6. In Spain, the two Stipio's 
not only made great Progreſs there, but extended their Views even to Africa. 


They engaged Syphax, King of Maſæſylia, (the Weſtern Part of Numidiaz) to'take TheScipio's 
whom the engage Sy= 


Arms againſt Cartbage : And Statorins, one of the three Centurions, 
Scipio's ſent upon the Negotiation, continued with the Numidian King, at his Re- phax, 4 
queſt, to diſcipline his Troops. But on the other hand, the Cartbaginians, alarm'd Numidian 
at the Motions of the Maſz/jlian, prevailed with Gala, King of Maſſylia (the Eafſ- King, to 
tern Part of Numidia and the neareſt to their Territory,) to join with them to di - tate Arms 
vert the threatened Storm. Gala was himſelf no Warrior; but he had a Son, named àgainſt 
Maſiniſſa, in the Flower of his Age, whoſe Inclinations were wholly for War; and Carthage. 
he being put at the Head of his Father's Troops, and joining the Carthaginians, 

fell ſo vigorouſly, and ſo ſeaſonably, on the Maſæſplians, that the latter were en- He is de- 
tirely routed, and loſt thirty thouſand Men in the Action The vanquiſh'd King feated 5 
retired into Mauritania, wade Levies there, and prepared to paſs The Streights Maſiniſls, 
and join the Scipio's in Spain. But Maſiniſſa gave him a ſecond Overthrow, #nd another 


reduced him fo low, that he was not in a Condition to try the Fortune of Arms Prince of 


again, for a long time. e Numidia. 
8. 7. In the mean while, the Roman under Marcellus was ſtill before Sy- Marcellus 

racaſe, the Stege of which had been 

famous Siege are related in this and the thirteen following Seftions.} All the Attempts racuſe. 

of Marcellus to ſtorm the Place were fruſtrated, by the ſurprizing Inventions of * Vide p. 

Archimedes. This great Man is ſaid to have once told King Hier 

vented an Engi y which he could move the Globe of the Earth, provided he 

had another Earth to ſtand upon. And he now contrived ſach Machines as would 

caſt Stones of a prodigious Weight upon the Romans, and break to Pieces all their 

are rg Hu, ogy ay, he invented a Sort of Iron Crows, faſtened to Chains, 

which being ler, fall with great Violence upon the Roman Galleys (which were 

brought cloſe to the Wall of the Town, next the Sea) ſtuck faſt in the Prows of 

them; and then, by a counterpoiſe on that Part of the Machine which was within 

the Rampart, the Veſſels were ſet on one End, or overturn'd, or hoiſted into the 

Air, and the Men ſhaken out of them. Infomuch, that the Romans were utterly 

diſcouraged, and Marcellus was obliged to remove ro à farther Diftance. But tho 


the Pro-Conſul was ſomewhat diſconcerted, he expreſs'd himſelf with Pl , 


and faid, Archimedes is Briareus, 6 Gian dred Hands, who makes 
with the Gods, but to bis own Roin. However, it was reſolved in a Council of War, 


to attack the Place no more, but to ſhut up all the Avenues of it, in order to re- 
or Ars > At length, ' Marvellvs' took the Opportunity of a Feſtival- 
Vo L.. II * Seaſon, 


\ 


n the laſt Year. [The * Particulars of this befieges Sy- 


0, that he had in- 247,70 263, 


”- 


taten. 


Country. Aſter this, and the 


ſion for the Miſeries of the Inhabitants, 
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was a t deal yet to do. Hippocrates, with ten thouſand Foot, and fifteen 
hundred Horſe, had left the City, and broke thro' the Roman Lines, in order to 
join the Carthaginian Army under Aimilco, wha was come into Sicily, to the Aſt 
ſiſtance of the — Marcallat had indeed ſurprized this Detachment, near 
Acrille, and ſurrounded the Infantry ; but Hippocrates had eſcaped with the Cavalry 
to Himilce. And when theſe two arrived with their Troops to relieve the Beſieged, 
it gave the Romans ſome Apprebhenſions; and indeed they were forced to employ 
all their Bravery and Skill, to maintain the Advantages they had gained. But now 
a Plague made terrible Havock, both in the City, and in the two Camps. Hippo- 


crates and Himilco were both carried off by it; upon which, the Sicilian Troops in 


their Service immediately disbanded, and return'd to their native Homes. The Ro- 


mas Soldiers ſuffered lels than the Carthaginian, by the Infection, becauſe having 
been a long time before Syracuſe, they were inured to the Air and Water of the 
re of Epicydes from Syracuſe, to join Bomilcar, 
(who, he heard, was come from Africa, to his Aſſiſtance, with a new Fleet of a 
hundred and thirty Galleys, and ſeven hundred Tranſports, and lay at Pachynum, ) the 
remaining Part of the City, yet unconquered, would have capitulated, if the Roman 
Deſerters, of whom the Garriſon. partly conſiſted, and who had no Hopes of Par- 
don, had not perſuaded the foreign Mercenaries that their Ruin likewiſe mutt in- 
evitably be the Conſequence; of a Peace. Fired by theſe Inſinuations, the Merce- 
naries ran, Sword in hand, to the Houſes of the Pretors, who had made Propoſals 
of Peace to Marcellus, and maſſacred. them. Then they ſpread themſelves about 
the Streets, and killed all they met, without Diſtinction. But at length, the Tu- 
mult was appeaſed; they were made ſenſible of the Difference between their Caſe 
and that of the Roman Deſerters; and that there was no Deſign againſt their Lives. 
It happened, that among the ſix new Governors whom the Seditious choſe, there 
was one Meric, a Spaniard, who deteſted the late Slaughter of the Citizens, tho 


be had contributed to it, by giving - in, too lightly, to the Prepoſſeſſions of the 


Mercenaries. Marcellus made it his Buſineſs to gain this Man, and ſucceeded in 
the Attempt, by the Means of a young Spaniard, whom he privately ſent from his 
Army ſor that Purpoſe. Meric ed himſelf by Oath to uſe his Endeavours to 
bring the. Roman Forces into that Part of the City called Acradina. Meric, the 
better to accompliſh his Deſign, feigned an extraordi Zeal for the Preſervation 
of the Place, and pro to the Hracuſans, as the moſt effectual Way to guard 
inſt the Artfulneſs of Marcellus, that each of the Prætors ſhould have his di- 
Kind Quarter of the City aſſigned him, and be reſponſible for any Neglect of Duty 


in it. The Motion was agreed to; and upon the Diviſion, Acradina fell to his 


He ſent a Body of Troops to that Side where Meric commanded and the Spaniard 
admitted them into Acradina, by the Gate of Aretbuſa. At the ſame time the Pro- 
Conſul order'd a falſe Attack ro be made on a neighbouring Quarter; and this draw- 
ing almoſt all the Soldiers of the Garriſon thither, that Part of Syracuſe ecall'd Or- 
3ygia, was in a manner left defencelels. Marcellus foreſaw this, and had derach'd 
ſome Soldiers on Purpoſe to take Advantage of it. Theſe enter'd Ortygia, almoſt 


without fighting; and the Romans became entire Maſters of the City. 


58. 21. And now the C. or, who during the Siege had wept with Compaſ- 
gave a ſignal f of his Clemency to a 
faithleſs City, taken by Rſſault. To avoid ſhedding the Blood, even of Traitors, 
he firſt ordered that the Roman Deſerters ſhould be ſuffered to eſcape; and then he 
all the Citizens their Lives, without tion. The City, however, was 
given up co be plundered by the Troops, as ſoon as the Conſul had ſecured the late 
King's Treaſures, for the Uſe. of the Republick ; and the Soldiers exceeded the Li- 
berty allow'd them. They were cruel in their Avarice, and took away the Lives 
of many of the Inhabitants z and among the reſt, of the incomparable Archimedes. 
He was very intent on a Demonſtration in Geometry, and calmly drawing his Lines, 
when he ſaw a Soldier enter his Room, and clap. à Sword to his Throat. Hold, 


Friend, ſaid Archimedes, 'one Moment, and my Demonfiration will be finiſhed. The 


ſurprized at his Unconcern in ſo much Danger, and reſoly'd: to lead 


Spheres, Sun-Dials, c. the Soldier chought ic contain d Gold and Silver, and nor 

being able to reſiſt the Temptation, kill'd him upon the Spot. Marcellus lamented 

his Death, ſhew'd Favour to all his Relations, for his ſake, and took an utter Aver- 
fion to his Murderer.. 

fault, a Place famous for a ſtrange Superſtition. The 


fancied, - that certain 


= — 
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Seaſon, when the Soldiers and Citizens-in Syracuſe had drank plentifully, and were Year of 
in their firſt 8 to ſurprize a Tower which was ill guarded, and thereby made ROM E 
himſelf Maſter of. ſome of the chief Quarters of that great City. However, there 5740. 


Cre. Marcellus being informed of what was done, took his Meaſures accordingly. 


Pro-Conſul ; but Archimedes taking under his Arm a little Box full of 


5. 22. Aſter this, the Pro-Conſal took Engyum by Aſ- 
Goddeſſes, call d The Mothers, appeared from time to time, in OOTY” 
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- City. One Nicias, a Man of Wit, had talk'd a little jeſtingly upon theſe Appa- 
Vern 56 and bein likewiſe a Friend to the Romans, the fakebtrants reſolved * 
dim to Death. But he avoided the Danger, by r Madneſs, and then 
_ made his Eſcape to Marcellus. At the Requeſt of Nicias, the Pro- Conſul ſpared 
likewiſe this City; ſo that the Romans began now to have the Reputation of Cle- 
mency, as they had long had of Courage, and of 49 7 | | 
5. 23. In the mean time, Hannibal ill continued in 7aly, running over the Ro- 
man Provinces; and was more intent on ſurprizing Cities, than beſieging them, or 
giving Battel. The two Fabii watched his Steps, and reduced him to this Inaction. 
At Rome, all was peaceable; only Religion ſuffer'd by the great Concourſe of idle 
People, whom the War had driven thither from all Parts. Each of theſe Fugi- 
tives brought with him his own Gods, and his own Way of Worſhip; and a thou- 
ſand Innovations in Religion were introduced. The foreign Prieſts and Diviners 
had diſperſed little Books, in which the Poiſon of their Novelties was artfully 
couched. And the Evil became at length fo great, that the Conſcript Fathers were 
forced to interpoſe. The Prætor, by their Order, aſſembled the People, and read 
to them the following Edict. I command all Perſons, who have any Books of Di- 
vination or Prayers, or containing Inftruftions concerning the Rites of Sacrifices, to bring 
them to me, before the firſt of April. And I forbid all Perſons to offer any Sacrifice in 
publict, or in any ſacred Place whatſoever, according to the new and foreign Ceremo- 
nies. This Edict was put in Execution, the Innovations were ſuppreſs'd, and Re- 
ligion was ſettled again upon its old Foot. | 


$.1. HE time for the new Elections drawing on, and the pw Conſuls be- 
I ing both engaged Abroad in the War, Sempronius, the elder of them, 
nominated C. Claadius Centho, Dittator; to hold the Comitia by Centuries. '' And 
541. there Q; Fulvins Flaccus, and Appius Claudius Pulcher, were choſen Conſuls for the 240th Con- 
new Year. At this time likewiſe, P. Cornelius Scipio, and his Brother Lucius, the ſulſbip. 
Sons of the Pro-Conſul in Spain, were elected :Curule ails, by the Comitia by | 
Tribes, notwithſtanding the elder of them was but twenty three Years of Age, and 
the Lawy required that every Candidate for that Office ſhould be thirty. The per · 
ſonal Merit of young Cornelius Scipio, and that of his Futher and Uncle; made the 
People diſpenſe with their old Cuſtoms.  '- '$. 2. And now the Conſuls thought 
fit to add two Legions, to the twenty one already on foot. A ſurprizing Multitude 
of Soldiers, to be all raiſed out of the Citizens: ef Rome, and excluſive of the 
Troops of the Allies, which were at leaſt as numerous as the Legionaries But 
when theſe new Levies were compleated, the Departure of the Conſuls was ſtill de- 
lay'd for fome time, by an Incident, which revived the Hatred 'of the People to 
e Publicans. g. 3. It has been obſerved before, that the Publicans undertook 25 Publi- 
to ſupply the Roman Armies in foreign Countries with Proviſions; and the Senate cans ar 
had agreed to indemnify them, in caſe of Loſſes by Shipwreck. And now Pofbu- Rome pro- 
mius, an avaricious Wretch, took Advantage of this Condition, to practiſe Rogue- /ecured for 
ries, and impoſe upon the Republick. He placed to her Account many Shipwrecks, Fand. 
which had never happened; and not only ſo, but overloaded ſome Barks with Mer- wm 
chandize of little Value, and thereby ſunk them. this Means, he made his 
Loſſes run very high, and dem eat Sums in Conſideration of them. But 1 
his Knavery was at length diſcovered, and he was cited by two Tribunes of the Peo- . . 
ple, to N before the Comitia by Tribes. The Aſſembly preſently concluded, up- 
on the Evidence brought by the Accuſers, that' the Offender _ to be fined two 
hundred thouſand 4/es of Braſs. The Friends of the Accuſed ſeeing this, apply'd 
themſelves to one Servilius Caſca, a Relation of Poſthirmins, and one of the 751 
bunes. But when Caſea would have proteſted againſt- the Proceedings of his Col- 
legues, the Aſſembly drown'd his Voice with their Clamours; and he could not be 
heard. The Pablicans therefore, who were all intereſted in the Affair, had Rezourſe 
to Violence, and inſulted ſometimes the People; and ſometimes: their Magiſtrates. 
And they were juſt ready to come to Blows, when the Coma Fulvius ſaid to Tus 
TarBuxes or THE Commons, Ten ſee bow little Reſpect is ſbewm to your Perſons. 
if you don't diſſolve the Aſſembly, the Affair will end in Sedition. 'The'Tribunes, up- 
on this, diſmifſed the Aſſembly . Bur, rhe Conſuls reporting what had happened, to 
the Conſcript Fathers, and being authorized by them, changed the Manner of the 
Proceeding, and made it a criminal Affair. Poſthamiss, und the other Publi- 
cans who afliſted him in the Riot, were cited ro appeat as Criminals. Some were 
_ dragg'd to Priſon, ſot want of the Sureties required of them z, others went into a 
voluntary Baniſhment; Peſbumius himſelſ fled, and Rome was' deliver'd from a 


1 Gang 


Gang of Win dene and audacious Villains. 
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4. About this tine, the Pen- Year of 


tifex Maximns died, and: cho Aſſembiy of the tribe choſe one P. Licimius, a young ROME 


who had never been in any Curule Magiſrac to ſucceed him; notwith- 
ſtanding. that Falviss, now Conſul the third time, and T. Manlixs Torquatus, who 
had been twice Conſul, and once Cir 8 his e So capricious are 
popular Elections! d e d their Forces, march'd 
together to Famnium, and-reſoly'd 6 bebene . But inthe mean while, Han- 
f #ibal found. Means to ſurprize 1 oy Inhabitants of this Place had becn 
betray'd 10 greatly diiguffed, on account — of ſome 4s whom they had been obliged to 
Hannibal. ſend to Name, and who had been put to Den 12 a cruel Manner, for attempting 

to make their Eſcape. [Thirteen of the principal of the young Nobility en- 


ter d into a Plot to deliver up the City to Hannibal. Nice and Philomenus, two of 


the Number, were at the Head of the reſts and they made Hunting their Pretence 

for Night-Excurſions. The Game they brought home, and with which they fur- 

niſh'd the Tuble of Lins, the Commander of the Roman Garriſon, pleas'd him ſo 
wuchz;;that he allow'd them free Liberty of going out, and coming in, without 

the leaſt Suſpicion, By this the Conſpirators had Yates ns, Conferences 

TY with Hannibal, whoſe. Camp. was not far off. And baving en bim to pro- 
miſe with an Oath, Tat when be ſbonld become Mafper of Tarentum, the Inbabitauts 

enjoy their Laws, Liberties, and Eftates, without Infringement, and that they 
ſbould not be ſuljeũ to pay any Nibusm, or obliged ty receive a Carthaginian Garriſon, 
without their own W z and that the Effefts of the Romans only, fbonld. be given 
up as free Booty to bis Troops; they undertook to bring him into the Town. 
$.6. The better to a, the — and to prevent Diſtruſts, Hannibal retired 
three ano Journey from Taremmm, and faigngd * ſiek in his new Camp. At 
Philomenus gave N * ra pportunity offered to put 

their Project in Execution. 2 came away with a 12 —— and 
— himſelf. i 1 1 Valley fifteen Miles from Taremum; whither Philomenus 
brought him w mo N next Night the Roman Governor was to be at an En- 

W. 


tertainment, and probably dank to Exceſs; and that when he was faſt aſleep, 
tt weuld = — time * make the Attempt. And now all Preparations being 
made hy ch both within and without the City, Pbilomenus came 
about Midnight N Gate, which uſed to be opened to bim upon the firſt 

N young Men, who — a wild Boar of an enormous 


Se nd in 
0 


the To 
C. 7. Hannibal was ſet in, Ne at che Gate Coma, as. had been before — 2 
and then the . the Romans was very Ben er: both that Night, and the 
next Day ; but eſcaped, with his icks, in a Bark to the Citadel. 
HR The en after ſome vain Attempts to — the Citadel by Aſſault, de- 
as Roy Enterprize, contented himſelf with forifying rhe Cit City 
1 — — which nr open, and defenceleſs. He built a ſtro all there 
witch s Dich behind it and 


._ .- retired With his Army to a River, (which was ſometimes called The Galeſus, and ſome- 
. from Tarentum. 5.9. When be had pitched his Camp 

Hh liftdget — —— he undertook to heſiege the Citadel in Form; but the Garriſon having 
the Citadel received a Reinforcamcur from Meapontius, n Raman City on The Guiph of Tarentum, 


p 
who was not to — — by. Difficultics, form'd a. 9 which the An- 
cicats have much admired, to gemedy this Evil. There were a Number of 
Ships in the Hayen 2 the lighteſt of to be tranſ- 


other he might not give Umbrage to the Tarextins, 


41 


to the Sea bg ee Cres wad Theſe Veſſels anchored 
the Mouth of ven, re but ſuch as 
the City ; ſo that che Citadel, which before commanded 


of TheGaleſas, leaving the Citadel b 
7 $20. go rom * — 1p from — 42 25 

| a Biege Confuls Fubvius and Anphias; 

ic F begs to feel the Miſeries of Famine. The 

the Neighbourhood of Turentum, and there- 


om 
of- 


W 
„ 


Corn, and having pitched his Camp near 


Arattias, to the Relief of his favourite 


* Beneventum, 


—— no l that Way z and the City was 9 2 * 
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far. 


ROME indolent and 


Sempronius, that the 


disbanded themſelves upon 


ſerted their General, tho they did not act 


defeated: the Army of — — 
$-17.. The Conquerom 


Vor. III. 


Year of Beuepomtans;\gave notice ti tabu to ſend their Waggons to fetch it. But ſo 


ay were theſe effeminate Wretches, that they ſent but four hundred 
Waggons, and a few Mules. Hanno could not forbear expreſſing his Indignation at 
ſuch intolerable Negligence, and ordered them to ſend, on a Day appointed, a 
eater Number of Carriages, to remove the reſt of the Corn In the mean time 
the Conſuls had notice of what was doing, from the People of Beneventum ; a 


Fwlvias with his Troops marched thither with all Expedition. He entered the Town 


in the Night, unknown to Hanno, and the next Morning appeared by Break of Day 


before the Enemy's Camp. Two thouſand Capuan Carts were arrived there, while 


Hanno was abroad forraging, and the Carters and Peaſants mixing with the Soldiers, 


cauſed a good deal of Diſorder. - However, the Camp was ſituated upon an Aſcent, 
and therefore very difficult to be taken by Aſlault; but the Roman Soldiers ſig- 
nalized their Bravery on this Occaſion, beyond the Expectation of their General, 
who was for quitting the En 
ſhould come to his Aſiſtance. One Yibius, A Centurion of the Latin Troops, and 
after his Example, Pedanius, -a Centurion of the third Roman Legion, threw cach a 
Standard over the Enemy's Ramparts, to excite the Soldiers to recover it. Upon 
this, the Cartbaginian Entrenchments were forced, and the Slaughter was terribly 
cat. $.11. As for Hanno, having loſt his Camp, he was forced to return to 
ruttium with only a few Horſez and.the Capuans ſent a new Deputation to Han- 
nibal, to preſs him to come to their Aſſiſtance, being now more apprehenſive of a 
Siege than ever. Nevertheleſs, the Carthaginian only ſent two thouſand Horſe to 
prel ir Fields from being laid waſte. He was fo intent upon reducing the 
Citadel of Tarentum by Famine, that he could not be preyailed-upon to move from 
thence; In the mean time Meaſures were taken at Rome to fruſtrate his Expecta- 
tions. The Prætor diſpatched his Lieutenant-General with a Convoy of Proviſions 
for the Citadel. The Convoy arrived ſafe, forced its Way through the Barriers of 
the Tarentine Galleys, and ſtocked the Place with Proviſions. $. 12. But tho” 
Hannibal was diſappointed in this Undertaking, he ſucceeded better in his Deſign 
upon Thurium, by the Treachery of the Inhabitants z and he had before taken Poſ- 
ſeſſion of Metapontus, as ſoon as it was evacuated by the Romans. $. 13. How- 
ever, theſe Advantages gained by the Cartbaginian in the Eaſt of lialy, did not 
hinder-the Conſuls from entring the Territory of Capua. Their Deſi 
ſiege the City in Form: and believing undoubtedly, that Hamnib 


rize, or en ſuſpending it, till his Collegue 


was to he- 
with all the Capua be- 
 Carthaginian Forces, would come to its Relief, they ordered Sempronius Gracchus fieged by 


4 


to leave .Lucania, and draw near to Capua, with his Army of Yolones. Sempronigs the Ro- 
had already named his Succeſſor · to command in that Province, and was preparing mans. 


for his March, when one Flavius, a Lucanian, and hitherto always zealous in the 
Roman Intereſt, changed his Inclinations on a ſudden z and in order to recommend 
himſelf to the Carthaginians, betrayed the Pro- Conſa to them. He pretended to 
eads of the Caribaginian Faction in Lucania were diſpoſed to 
a; Reconeiliation with the Republick, and only deſired a private Conference with 
him. And the brave Roman, not ſuſpecting any Deceit, ſuffered himſelf to be led 
by the Traitor into an Ambuſh,” where Mago, with a Body of, Cartbaginians, ſur- 
rounded him; and Flavius immediately went over to the Enemy. The Pre- Canſal, 


rt - 


ſecing himſelf betrayed, diſmounted, wrapped bis Left Arm in bis Paludamentum, 


ant of a. Buckler, and ruſhed, Sword in Hand, to the Place where he ſaw 


for- 


Hlavius, in hopes to kill the; Traitor, before he fell himſelf; but he periſhed. in the 
Attempt, tho“ the Caribagisiam endeavoured to take him alive. 5. wr The 


Body of this great Man was carried to Hannibals * erected a- Fune: 
Pile for him, and did Honour to his Memory... As for the Army of Yolones, they 
; the Death of their Commander: So that the Con/uls 
1 of beſieging Capua, was: a little diſconcerte. : 


FS. 15. And for an Addition to all theſe Misſortunes, News wis brou ht to Rome 


from Spain, that both the Scipio were dead. The two Brothers had divided their 26 7299 


Forces, to make Head againſt three Carthaginian Generals. Aſdrnbal the Brother gci 


. | 'S MI 
of Hannibal. commandedian Army apart. Mago, and e l the Son of 3405 5 
Giſce, had united their Forces, and acted in Concert. - P.-Scipio, the Pro-Conful, — % 


bad taken two thirds of the Rowen Troops, to march againſt. Mago and the 80 
Gi/co, and * his Brother Cneint - one third pf the Romans with thirty 
thouſand Celtiberi 


obliged to retire; hefore the Rn em. 


| Ene 6.6. Oa the other hand, Mago and the 
Son of C % g dene u f bee he 


e e bis Life in the 1 *.— 


loſt, uo time in attacking. P. Senied Camp. but joined 4/- 


<rubsh, and purſued Cnaas Scipio, who: not being able to gain; any. better Rette 
pole hilton the Top Bf x tocky Eminenr, here the N. at ofthe Grow 


ans... Theſe Spaniards, being richly bribed by Aſdrubal, ſoon: de- 


Not in Spain. 
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PEE) ito to make any gde bur with the ge of his Army. Year of 
the®fartoanded and attacked by all the Carrbaginias Forces united, he like -— ROME 
R wiſth Is Lifez but the beſt Part of the I — —ñ— ined the Camp 

of the deceaſed Pro-C * & Scipio. 92 18. bw nts 4 of the Romans 


Fpain ſermed exti the Death of the Scipio's. Marcius, a Diſ- 
pe of of Cin, (the of the two Brothers) eG Lem. Being choſen 
General by the {ths 2 ed Aſarubal the Son of Gi/co, wlio came to 


— 75 bin in his Camp: 5. 19. And then, the next Night, he boldly marched to 
the Enemy's Camp, ſurprized it, kites thirty ſeven thouſand of them, and took one 
thouſund eight hundred and thirty Priſoners. 
F. 20. And now, the Conſular Year being ready to expire, the Senate ordered the 
Prefer of Roite to write to the Conſuls before Capun, to return to the City. How- | 
"for both to leave the Camp, Appius Claudius only went 
Comitrs, where P. Ka Galba, and Cn. Fulvins Cemtumalus, 
was aſſigned for their Province; while 
were in Quality of Fri-Conſuls to continue the Siege of Capua. 
L 21. "But as theſe propoſed to — the Place rather by Famine than Force, they 
" turned the Siege into a Blockade. . 21. In the mean time, Couriers came 
from Marcius in Spain, with Letters to the Senate, in which he informed them of . =' 
his Succeſs againſt che Son” of Gifts, and demanded Succours and Proviſions to en- AB 
able him to maintain the War. In theſe yer wp he unfortunately ſtiled himſelf Pro- 1M 
Pretor, « Title which he had acquired ry a —— Election in the Camp; 
and this flight Offence againſt 2 Authority of the Republick, was highly 
reſented. — that, — the — Services of Marcius, it 
was reſolved to fend a new Commander into Spain. 5.23. But the 2 

of the People for this Purpoſe was ſuſpended by a more urgent Affair. Cs. Fu 
vizs, Brother to the late Conſul, had by his Cowardice ſuffered a Defeat in Ap. 
tia, where he had commanded in Quality of Prevor.' One of the Tribunes of the 
People, named Sempronius Bleſus, cited him to appear before the Comitia by Tribes, 
purpoling to get him fined. Bar when the Witneſſes came to be examined, the 
Charge appeared ſo heavy, that all the People cried out, that inſtead of a Civil, it 
ovght to be made a Criminal Proceſs. For this it was neceſſary to aſſemble the Cen- 
2 ital Affairs not being cognixable by the Tribes. In the mean time, the 
MP caſed Ent to fo bis Brother, who was buſy before Capua, to exert his Intereſt, in 
— — divert the Blow chat threatned him. And the Pro-Con/al accordingly wrote 
ts the Senate for Leave to come to Nome, and ſollicit his Brother's Affair: but The 
Testi Fathers" thinking it a Caſe, wherein the publick Intereſt was 
9 inexorable. So that Falvius no Hopes, went into Exile, without 
r and the after his Departure, adjudged 1 
iſhment be. had choſen. « 24. Nor did the > Pro-Conful ] reſent 


„ apply Himſelf vigorouſly - to 
the Night, —— being . 
in wit d 

e ws which the City was reduced. 
Him ut length vs lame he Blockade of the Citadel of Turentum. 
irh all Expedition with his Horſe, his light-armed Infantry, and 
attempts is Hive und de ants. And having found means to give the Capuams notice of 
Vain 10 re- S Suly ar 1 ro attack the —— e —— bog 28 to 
| — 4 at the ſame time. F. 26. The Deſign was the Exe- 

cution was not ſuccefiful'; bet ne and the FORT BO: Ware repulſed 


ent Los. 

ker And now the Carthe „ much what . take next, 
| impoſiible for him to · ſubſiſt long in a Country which was. laid waſte. And 
—_ De formed a Worthy of bimſelf, and whe 'firteſt to ſupport his 
1 Hannibal Coed und his Glory. He reſolved to march disaly to Rome, and endeavour to 
2 —_—— One Advantage at leaſt he concluded deus grin by this Enter 

4 = z that it would r Forces before Capua; by which 

= ins Proviſions might more cafily be has Aber into "that City. And that. the 
© bs ? Cann might hot be 2 diſheartened eus to duden ler, he gave them 
— — his Opinion according to his 
© de the gre On Thi Sore were 


notice of hig The News of 
Bous at Nome. bh ef y Co 
of Ciel But the 
. Terror 
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Ee Arm ave bave. here, the Protection of our Cots, and the Height of our Ramparts, 
— rm ſufficient Defences. againſt an Attempt, boldly bazarded out of  Artifice or Deſpair. 
$42. However, a middle Way was taken, and Meſſengers were ſent to the Pro- Conſult, 

to inform them of the State of Rome; and it was left to their Judgment, either to 

continue both before Capua, or to detach one of them with ſuch Forces as could 
be ſpared, and ſhould be thought proper to relieve the Capital. Upon this it was 
reed by the two Collegues, that Fulvius ſhould march away with fiſteen thouſand 
ot, and a thouſand Horſe ; but he took The Appian May to Rene, and not The 
Latin, which the Cartbaginian had purſued. :  $-28. As for Hannibal, he took 
a Compaſs, and marked his. Way with Ruin; and at length arrived by Th, Prene/- 
tine Way, within eight bun Paces of Roms. But while the City was in the 
utmoſt Alarm, the Þro-Conſul Fuluius appeared with his Troops, and entered Rome 
by the Gate Capena, having firſt received from the Senate an Authority equal to 
that of the Conſuls, for the better Diſcharge of his Employment. He marched 
through the City, and encamped his Army between the Gates E/quilina and Collina. 
There the two Con/uls (who had not yet left Rome) held a Council of War with 
the Senate; the Situation of Fulvias's Camp was approved, and all the Officers were 
aſſigned their Poſts, After this, The Conſcript Fathers thought it neceſſary to keep 
their Houſe continually fitting in The Forum Romanum, to be ready againſt all Emer- 
gencies. 6. 29. Theſe Diſpoſitions, of which Hannibal had notice, fo much 
intimidated him, that he retired about three Miles farther from the City, and en- 
camped beyond the Anio. Nevertheleſs, as he had the Curioſity to ſee with his 
own Eyes the Condition of the Romans, he advanced towards the Gate Collina, 
and appeared over-againſt the Temple of Hercules, attended by two thouſand Horſe. 
The Pro-Conſul Fulvius, provoked at this Inſult, inſtantly ſent out a Detachment 
of Cavalry to atrack him. And not only ſo, but he ordered the twelve hundred 
 Numidian Horſe (who had formerly deſerted from Hannibal, and were his irrecon- 
cileable Enemies,) to leave their Poſt on Mount Aventine, and march to the Aſliſt- 
ance of the Romans, Theſe Namidians were obliged to croſs the City, and they 
marched in good Order thro' the Streets. But the Citizens, who knew not that 
they were in the Service of the Republick, were ſeized with a ſudden Fright at 
the Sight of them within the Walls. And the Commotion was ſo great, that if 
Hannibal had not been at the Gates of Rome, moſt of the Inhabitants would have 
— 7 It was with Difficulty, that the Africans made their Way thro' the terri- 

'd Crowds, but they at length join'd the Roman Squadrons; and Hannibal being 
repulſed, retired to his Camp. However, the Cartbaginian had no mind yet to qui 
his Enterprize; and therefore, repaſſing the Lviv, he drew up his Troops, and of- 
fer'd the Enemy Battel. The Romans accepted the Challenge; but hen all things 
wete ready to begin the Engagement, a ſudden Tempeſt prevented it; and the 
ſame thing happened again the next Day. This is the Account given by the Ro» 
wan Hiſtorians, who make a 1 the Matter, and iſh the Story with 
other miraculous Circumſtances. But Polybius ſays nothing of theſe Preparations 

for fighting,” nor of any Prodigies that hindered it. Hannibal continued quiet in 
his Camp; and Nome being no longer in any Terror, provided for all Affairs Abroad 
with as much Tranquillity as if the Enemy had nat been at her Gates. 5. 30. And 
as the Armies of the Republick in Spain wanted Reinforcements, The Con/cript Fa- 
thers ſent ſome Troops t hit her; which Hannibal thought an Inſult upon his Weak- 
nels. And he was yet mote concerned at the Account given by a Deſerter, That 
à Piece of Land in the Place where he then was, had been lately fold at Rame for 
as much Money, as it would have ſold for, if he had not been Maſter of it. This 
exaſperated him ſo much, that by Way of nets pur 8 the Bankers 
Shops round be Forum NRamanum, as if he had really been in Poſſeſſiou of the City. 
Then he drew nearer to it, and encamped not ſar from the Gate Capena; but 
ſoon retired again, and went into the Territary of the Capenatas ; where finding a Hannibal 
Temple d g icated to the Goddeſs: Feroma, he riſied it, and carried thence a conſi - retires from 
derable Booty of Gold and Silver. 5.31. After thia, he purſued his March before 
Eaſtward; and Finivins endeavoured! in vain to in bim. The Carthaginian Rome. 
5 — ren Liris, drew near to Canua, and fall on Ant Camp in che 
ight. A great Number of Roman were killed an the Spot, and che Pro- Conſul 
mage to take Refuge on ſore SEES OA ſhould receive a: Reinforce 
ment. But now Hannibal, expecting to have all the [Raman Forces immediately upon 
him, abandoned all Thoughts of preſerving Canna, marched through 7 
through the Country of the Ntnitii, and 4M down with ſuch Expedition on the 
Territory of Rhegium, that he had dike to baue ſurpried that Cite F. 32. As 
for Capua, the Departure of Hlaumibal, and the Return of Fuluiat, who joined his 
Collegue Apniut, put. the Siege upon: the ſame ot as before. TheiPro- Conſuls ſent 
the Inhabitants word, that they would ſpare the Lives of. all choſe of them | who 
would repair to the Roman Camp; but not one Capuan accepted the Offer. The. 
| s 
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proaches, and preſſing him. not to deſert them i 
ters ra. bo commiried to the Care ot _ — who pretended to deſert, and 542. 


. 1 ae y to eſca One of them bei followed b 
15 72 Mitre, e to had difcloſed 2 ſhe betrayed iy above 18. 
venty of theſe retended Deſerters were ſeixed. "They wor whipp'd,\ had their 
Thumbs cut off, and then were driven back. co Capua. 9.33. At the Sight 
of theſe maĩmed Refugees, the * was in the utmoſt Confternation. The People 
forced the Senators, who eee for ſome time abſconded themſelves, to aſſemble - 

gether, and their Houſe was never fuller. The Majority were for ſending a 

ration to the Pro-Conſuls to capitulate z but Vibius Virius, the firſt Author of — 
Revolt, and the moſt declared Friend of Hannibal, oppoſed this Motion, and made 
* Vide p. © * Speech, in which every — ſavoured of Rage and Deſpair. He endeavoured 
to ſhew the Folly of woping for any Favour from the Romans, after ſuch great Provo- 


ow” cations z and then concluded thus. Let Death be our Reſource; tis our only Remedy. 


I bave prepared a great Entertainment at my Houſe. hen we have eaten and drunk 
plentifully, a Cup of Poiſon will end our Days and our Misfortunes together. Let all 
ber are weary of Life, or deſpiſe 3 or deſpair of preſerving it, follow me. 
Funeral Piles are ready to burn our Bodies. A glorious Death will at leaft procure us 
45 beft from our Enemies; and the perfidious Hannibal will Jament the Loſs of Allies, 
did not deſerve to be thus deſerted and betray'd. Twenty ſeven of the Aſſembly 
followed Yirizs, took Part of the Entertainment to which they were invited, and 
Capua ſur- cloſed all with a Cup of Poiſon. F. 34. As to the Terms of the Treaty, which 
renders to the reſt of the Capaans made with the Romans, we can only gueſs at them by the 
the Ro- Event. As ſoon as the latter were in Poſſeſſion, the Soldiers of the Carthaginian 
mans. Garriſon were ſeized, and the Senators were ſent to the Roman Camp, to be tried 
dy the Pro-Conſuls. They were firſt made to diſcover all their Treaſures, which 
amounted to ſeventy Pounds Weight of Gold, and three thouſand two —— 
Pounds Weight of Silver; and then fifty three of them; who had been the moſt 
active againſt Rome, were ſent to two Roman Cities; and it was reſolved to deter 
mine their Fare, beſte any any thing was decreed concerning the reſt of the Inhabitante. 
Appias inclined to Clemency, but Fulvius to Severity; and the Diſpute grew warm 
between them. The. former, to put an end to it, wrote to the Senate, and referrecd 
the Matter to them; but bis Co e, without waiting for the Senate's Deciee, 
haſtened with two thoyſand Horſe, frſt to Cale, and then to Teanum, whither the 
fifty three Senators had been ttanſported, and cauſed them to be firſt beaten with 
Rods, and then beheaded by the Zifors. He might ꝓell have ſpared thoſe at Tra- 
num, —— juſt before the Execution received Lettefs from Rome, with Orders to 
ſuſpend it; but he pur the Letters in his Boſom, and would not read them till all 
was over. Nor did the R ick ever blame bim for this Inſtance of Severi 
being doubtleſs pleaſed" to have her Rev without incurring the Odium of — 
humanity among her Allies. The Charge fell only upon Fulvius. of ies And 
the Impreſſion of his Cruelty in the Minds of the People became yet — 
the following Incident. One Jabellius, a Man reputed brave among Nis own 
had come from and hd been feen ar he be Maſher of the Sevator 
Pierced with and full of r he thus addreſſed himſelf to the 
Pro- Conſul, juſt as he was to diſmiſs che Aſſembly. Stay one Moment, Ful - 
vius. In order 3 5 1 am yet left to be executed. And then thou 
may boaſt of having till'd a braver Man than thyſelf. Faulvius (Who had ed 
the Decree of the — Ton come os late to be puniſbed,' and ars mad 
with Rage. hich, Jubellius leap'd about in a frantick manner, Wretch that I | 
am, faid he, I have lived to ſer my Country veduced\to Slavery! I baue ftabbed my 
e and Children, to preſerve them from the” Inſults of an infamous Congueror; and 1 


Au do my Enemies, all, dn m Death? My own Arm at eaſt ſhall give what 
they refuſe me. lind then he: flabbed bimſelf to the Heart with 4 omen 
_ brought. under his Robe, and ſell dead at the Foor'of the Tribunal. F. 36. As 
for Capaa itſelf,” the Senate decreed, not to rare it to the Ground, as ſome adviſed, 
but to make it a Retreat for the E who were employed in cultivating 
the fineſt 2 in Maly. And the Republick therefore kept 
lains, and of che Houſes in the City; and 
orkmen of all Sorts, to. manure the Land, 
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Commanders of the Caribaginian Garriſon wrote Anon d to Hannibal full of Re- Vear of 
ſo ſhameful a manner. Theſe Let- ROME 
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B O O K XXXII. 


of 8. 1. HE taking of Capua, in a manner before Hannibal's Face, extended the 
* Reputation of the Romans into all Parts of Greece, and even into Aſia 


Minor. And as Philip of Macedon was now preparing to come into Haly, purſuant 
to his Engagements with the Carthaginianz the Pro- Pretor Levinus, who with a 
Fleet of Ships had been appointed to watch the Motions of the Macedonian, endea- 
voured, with the Approbation of the Senate, to draw ſome of the Greek States into 
the Intereſt of Rome. He began with the Atolians, who were much injured by - 
Philip's Uſurpations z and having gain'd over theſe, they ſent Ambaſſadors to Elis, 
Lacedemon, Attalus King of Pergamus in Aſia Minor, Pleuratus, who was Maſter 
of a Part of Thrace, or perhaps of a Portion of ilyricum; and laſtly, to Scerdile- 
dus, King of the beſt Part of the laſt-mentioned Country, $.2. In the Se- 
nate of Lacedemon, two Orators, Chleneas and Lyciſcus, made long * Harangues, * Vide p. 
the firſt in favour of the Æwlians, the other in favour of King Philip; and the 315. 
Atolians carried their Point. A Confederacy was form'd againſt Macedon, and the The Ro- 
Treaty was drawn up in theſe Words. F the Ætolians, and the Inhabitants of Elis, mans en- 
the Lacedzmonians, Attalus, Pleuratus, and Scerdilædus, think fit to enter into an Al- gage fone of 
liance with the Romans, let them immediately arm, to make War with King Philip. the Greek 
The Romans ſball furniſh the Confederates with twenty five Ships, at the leaſt. All States in a 
the Conqueſts which ſhall he made between the Confines of Ætolia and Corcyra, ſhall Confederacy 
belong to the Confederates; but the Booty which ſhall be taken, ſhall —_ to the Ro- againſt Phi- 
mans. The latter ſball do their utmoſt to get Acarnania reftor'd to the Ætolians, its lip of Ma- 
ancient Maſters. The Ætolians ſhall not make a Peace with King Phitip, till he bas cedon. 
promiſed to leave Rome and her Allies in Peace; and on the other band, Rome ſhall 
never be reconciled to him, till be ſhall ceaſe to make War with the Ætolians, and their 
Confederates. $. 3. Bur theſe Articles were not ſigned till two Years after. 
However, Hoſtilities were begun with Philip; and he was therefore obliged to turn 
his Arms againſt his Greek Enemies, inſtead of going into /taly. - $. 4. In the 
mean time, the Ætolian Army entered Acarnania, but found the People of the 
Country ſo deſperately reſolute to defend themſelves at all Hazards, that they re- 
tired again into their own Territories, and there continued quiet, till Levinus, com- 
ing in the —_ with his Fleet to Naupactus, put them in Motion again. In Con- 
junction with the Pro-Pretor, they beſieged Anticyra, (a City of the Locri, in the 
eighbourhood-of Ætolia,) by Sea and Land, and reduced it. But Levinus, after 
this, being ſeized with a long and dangerous Sickneſs, was obliged to tarry there a 
great while unactive. | a 4 "5k 
. J. But while the Affairs of the Republick proſpered on the Side of Greece, 
Claudius Nero, whom ſhe had ſent to command in Spain, ſuffered himſelf to be 
ſhamefully out witted by Aſdrubal. Claudius, by ſeizing a Neck of Land covered 
with Wood, had fo tht up the Cartbaginian, who was encamped at the Foot of 
the Mountains, called to this Day, The Black Rocks, that he could not receive an 
Supplies of Proviſions. This artful Brother of Hannibal had therefore Recourſe Aſd 


e 


tao Negotiat ion, and promiſed to leave Spain, with all his Troops, if the Romans out wits the 


would only grant them their Lives. Claudius accepted the Propoſal; and then the Roman 
expert Caribaginian continually raiſed unexpected Difficulties, about evacuating Commander 
Places, and delivering up Provinces; and by this means prolong'd his Departure. in Spain. 
Every Night he ſent away Numbers of Men from his Army, who climbed up the 


Mountains, and ſilently paſſed over them, without the Knowledge of the Enemy 
t 


And every Day was ſpent in fruitleſs Interviews and Conferences: Till at length 
all che Carchagintas Infantry had gained the Plains, and Aſurubal had only his 

phants and Cavalry deft in the Camp. And even theſe, he found Means to. ſave, by 
the Help of a very thick Fog, which cover d both Armies. He marched them 
away under the Covert of the Weod, the Skirts of which the Romans had ratz 
and ſaſely got out of his Priſon. When the Weather clear d up, Claudius perceiv*c 
the Cheat, and purſued after the Enemy, but to little Purpoſe. 6. 6. The Se- 


nate and People of Rome were much mortify'd' when they receiv'd this News; and 


che Camariss were aſſembled, to chuſe a Pro- Conſal capable of recovering us ty 
ol che Rowan Name, in Spain.” But upon this Occafion no Candidates appear dz 
on: the contrary, a Diſlike to the Employmetit was viſible inthe Faces of all the 
Great Men in the Republick. Till at length, you P. Scipio, "the Son of the de- 
ceaſed Pro-Conſul, courageouſly offered himſelf for the hazardigk Encerprize ; and 
not only all the Copturres,' but' every Votet in each Cenrary,  deflared him Pro- Tung Sci- 


* 


Coch of Spain ge. However, Nome ſermed to tepent of ber Choice, as pio ;cbo/en 
foom-a: the dad de it. "He waa dei deg fone Tann of Age! nnd Bi Jen Pro-Con- 
Vol. III. | * | m | 


Name ſul of Spain. 
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Name was deemed inauſpicious. The Pro- Conſul perceiving the Uneaſineſs of the Year of A 
People, aſſembled them, and harangued them in ſuch a manner as raiſed their Con- ROM E N 
His Cha- fidence. No Man ever ſpoke bexter, or ith a finer Grace, His noble Mien, and 542. 
that Air of Sweetneſs, mix'd- with Majeſty, ich: appear'd in his Countenance, 
made as great Impreſſions on his Hearers, as his Words. Beſides, he had found 
Means to ſupport, from his Youth! an extraordinary Prejudice in his Favour, Thar 
be bad private Conferences with the G ods, and was govern'd by ſecret Inſpirations. 
When any body. ſpoke to him upon this Subject, his modeſt Silence perſuaded the 
People, that their Tay arr: were undoubtedly. true. Not that Scipio was al ways 
ſtrictly regular in his Conduct. From the time he became ſuſceptible of Paſſion, 
he had his Gallantries. His Chaſtity, which has been ſo much admired, was not 
complexional, but rather the Effect of his Policy, or of his Virtue. In ſhort, per- 
haps no Man had ever a more happy Mixture of Civil and Military Accompliſh- 
ments; and his Diſintereſledneſs was ſuch, that he neglected every Advantage, bur 
bis Glory. Such was the General, whom the Republick choſe to repair her Loſ- 
ſes in Spain. He embarked, at the Port of. Oſfia, with ten thouſand Foot, and a 
thouſand Horſe, on board a Fleet of thirty Quingu cremes. 
9g. 8. The Winker now approach'd, and Marcellus return'd from Sicily to Rome, 
for the firſt time ſince the taking of Syracuſe. He demanded a Triumph, at his 
; Arrival. . But having, according to Orders, left his Army in Sicily, and it not be- 
ing the Cuſtom for Generals to triumph when their Army was not preſent, to. give 
Marcellus Teſtimony to their Exploits, he was granted only an Ovation, by the Seuate. 
it refus'd a g. 9. However, to do himſelf Juſtice in the beſt Manner he could, he decreed him- 
Triumph. elf a Triumph, on The Hill of Alba, according to former Practice, in ſuch Caſes 
and the People approved it. And tho' his Army was not preſent, to mareh in Pro- 
ceſſion, yet both his Ovation and Triumph were not leſs pompous than uſual, A 
Plan of Syracuſe, the Machines which Archimedes had invented to. defend. it, Sta- 
tues and Paintings of an exquiſite Taſte, coſtly Vaſes, and. immenſe Quantities. of 
Gold, Silver, and Braſs, were carried on Biers before him. F. 10. It was at 
The liberal this time that Marcellus introduced among the Romans a refined Taſte for Paintings, 
Arts intro- Carvings, and the polite Arts; which made ſome of the old Romans uneaſy. They 
duced a- feared it would deſtroy the Peoples Love of Husbandry and War, and would be a 
mong the Means to ſoften and enervate them. And indeed, ſome of the declamatory Hiſto- 
Romans. rians have made Marcellus the Author of the Luxury and Debauchery of the Ro- 
: mam. But yet it is certain, that Rome never gain'd more or greater Conqueſts, than 
after the time of his Triump n. 2 leid di g : ni gu! 
F. 11. And now, the time for electiag new Magiſtrates drawing on, Fulvius Cen- 
tumalus was recalled to Rome, to preſide in the Comitia. The firſt Century that 
voted, named T. Maniius Torquatus; and T. Otacilius, for Conſult; but the former 
immediately declared himſelf unqualify'd for the Office, by his being ſhort-ſighted, 
exhorted fs Aſſembly to begin the Election anew, and adviſed them to chute fuch 
- Con/uls as were fit to cope with the famous Hannibal. And then Marcellus, the 
[fourth time, and Lævinus, the ſecond time, were elected to that Dignity. 


- 


9. 12+ Lævinat was till lying ſick at Anticpra, in Greece. Nevertheleſs, Marcellus 
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3 2424 Con- 57 to diſcharge, his Office on The Ides of March; and aſſembled the Senate. He 544. 
= | ſulſbipd. told The Conſcript Fathers, That he found bimſelf much aſper ſed, ly Reports privately 
a ea about the City to bis Prejudice. That for his own Pari, be was ſo far from de- 


ien flifle the Complaints of hit Accuſerts, that be would; for their. Satisfaftion, a. 

| w Feine the Houſe Himſelß, and give-them all the Opportunities they could wiſb, to bri 

dhe Accuſations againſt, bim. (The Calumnies which Marcellus:complained of, w 
© Falled by ſome Sracuſaus, ſuborn'd-by. Corn. Cethegus, Prætor of Sardinia, who was 
Abe e of him, and hop'd to build bis own Reputation on the Ruin of his Rival.) 
"The candid Proceeding of the Conſu}-begar a ſtrong Prejudice in favour of his In- 
nocence; and the; Aﬀair reſted. here, ill Levinus arrived. During the Interval, the 
People at Nome were at once ſeized. wih a Spirit of Sedition, on account of the 
unſettled Condition of the Affairs of the Republick but a more preſſing Evil, on 2 


3 Tyranny and 
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* s own Cond ard the State of Affairs in Greece. $. 14. And the next 
HF — to be ror was to aſſign the Conſuls, and the reſt of thg Generals of the Ro- 
5743. man Armies, their reſpective Provinces for the enſuing Campaign. 7/aly fell by Lot 
to Levinus, and Sicily to Marcellus. But this was no ſooner declared, than the Si- 
cilians who were preſent at the Ceremony, made a horrible Outcry, and expreſs'd 
as much Terror and Conſternation, as they had done at Syracuſe when Marcellus 
furprized it. They. declared they would never return home, rather than be again 
ſubject to Marcellus; and that it would be better for Sicily to periſh in the Flames 
of Mount ina, than to fall once more under the Government of ſuch a Tyrant. 
Marcellus, to remove the Prejudices which theſe Exclamations might raiſe againſt 
him in the Minds of the compaſſionate Romans; and to give the Syracu/ans the 
more Liberty to accuſe him without Fear, before the Senate, offer'd to —_— 
Provinces with his Collegue, if the Senate and Levinus conſented to it. F. 157. The , _ 
Exchange was accordingly made; and then the Sicilians were admitted into the Se- Marcellus 
nate, to bring their Complaints againſt him. Their Accufation turned upon his accuſed of 
prerended Cruelty at LZeontini, his having ſack' d Syracuſe, and ſtripp'd the Citizens Tyranny, by 
of every thing, though (as the Accuſers proteſted) it had been by Compulſion, and 7he Sicili- 
againſt their Will, that the 1 had ſided with the Carthaginians. And they ans, and 
pray'd that what had been taken from them, and could be recover'd, might be re- acquitted. 
ſtor d. When the Sicilians had done ſpeaking, Marcellus left the Curule Chair, and 
went to the Place where Perſons Accuſed were wont to make their Defence. He 
fairly laid before the Houſe the Matters of Fact; (as they have been related in the 
Hiſtory,) and then withdrew, to give the Senators more Freedom in their Debates; 
And tho' he had ſome Enemies among. The Fathers, and particularly Manlius Tor- 
quatus, who ſpoke in Favour of the Sicilians, the Majority voted the Proceedings 
of Marcellus to have been regularz and confirm'd the Donations he had made of 
the Effects and Lands of the Syracuſans. However, in Conſideration of their for- 
mer Services, in the Time of King Hero, it was decreed, That Rome for the future 
ſhould conſult the Intereſt of Syracuſe. W hen the Sicilians, being call'd again into 
the Houſe, had heard the Decree read, they threw themſelves at the Feet of Mar- 
cellus, and beſeech'd him to pardon the Attempts which the preſent Senſe of their 
Miſery had induced them to make againſt his Honour. The Conſul receiv'd them 
ciouſly, became their Advocate, and obtain'd for them, That the Syracuſans 
ould enjoy their Liberty, without any Change in their Laws and Cuſtoms z and 
That they ſhould be treated only as Allies. Hence proceeded the eternal Gratitude 
of the Sicilians to Marcellus, and his Poſterity. They made an Order among them- 
ſelves, That whenever any of his Family ſet Foot in Sicily, the People ſhould walk 
before him, crown'd with Garlands, and celebrate the happy Day with Sacrifices. 
And the whole Iſland was, ever after, under the Patronage of the Marcelli: 18 
$: 16: The Cauſe of the Campanians was next to be heard. Their pleading con- Fulvius A 
ſited wholly of a pathetick Repreſentation of the Miſeries they ſuffer d. When Flaccus ac- 
they had ſaid all that they had to offer, they were order'd to withdraw. And then cuſed of _ 
M. Attilius' Regulus, who had ſerv'd in the Army at the taking of Capua, was ex- Cruelty 
amin'd, as to the Facts. This Senator could ſay little to the Advantage of the Ca- the Campa- 
puans; but he moved, that the Senate might not determine the Affair, till they had nians, and 
obrain'd the Conſent of the Vibes ſo to do. For that the Capuans being Roman acquitted. 
Citizens, they could not ly be judg'd by the Senate, without the Approbation 
of the People. Accordingly; a Tribune of tbe People was deſired to ſummon the 5 
Comitia hy Tribes; and there he preſented his Requeſt to them, to empower the Se- 4 
nate to pronounce Sentence on the Capuans. And then the Comitia anſwer'd in that 3 
Stile of Authority, which ſhew'd their Sovereignty, eſpecially in criminal Cauſes. 
Our Will and Pleaſure is, - That the Conſcript Fathers, mow aſſembled, determine 
the Affair propoſed io us, by @' Majority of Votes, after they have been ſworn again. 
The Senate being thus authorized, pronounced nt, and pro 2 
Puniſhment of the' Offenders to the different Degrees of their Guilt. in ſhort; 
when the Sentence came to be executed, Campania was ſtri of all the Monu- 
ments of its Grandeur, and Capua was in a manner left defolate. Its former floth- 
ful and effeminate*Inhabirants,: were tranſplanted elſewhere; and were ſuccetded by 
Roman Colonies of ' laborious arid: induftrious Husbandmen. 95. 17. And now, 
the Conſuls applied themſelves wholly to the Preparations for the 2 | 
paign. The Navy wanted great Repairs; and the publick Treaſury was ſted. 
A Poll-Tax was therefore decreed z but this falling heavy on the common Citizens, 
already drain'd'by Taxes, fince Hdnibal's Invaſion,” it cauſed an Inſurrection. The 
People tlircatened-rodo themſclves Juſtice, if the Edict was not revok d in three 
Days. "Nevertheleſs, the Senate continued obſtinate: But the Cegſali, with a more 
diſintereſted Temper, propoſed a Method to make Matters eaſy, which Ezines 
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them great Applauſe They inoved, That all the dignify'd Perions in the State, 
and the Senators, ſhould give a gDο,H—7kL,ample of Zeal * by vo- 
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lation who ſhould firſt enter their Names in the Regiſter of the Contributors. 

Thus the 'Roman Fleets were recruited z and Rome was in a Condition to ſupport 

the War on all Sides. §. 18. When Marcellus and Levinus ſet out, each for 

his Province, the Affairs of the Republick ſeemed, in all Places where ſhe had Ar- 

mies, to be in a perfect Equilibrium; and the People of the ſeveral Countries were 

in Suſpence between Her and her Enemies. But Hannibal, who, ſince the Reduc- 

; tion of Campania, was retired into Bruttium, loft much of his Intereſt, by a bar- 
barous Reſolution he took to lay waſte all the Lands he could not keep. Marcel- 

- _ Ins took Advantage of this, to attempt the Recovery of ſome Cities in the Hands 

ol the Carthaginian: And Hannibal having left Salapia in Apulia, under the Go- 


vernment of two Men, Dafius and. Blafius, the Conſul gain'd the latter to his Inte- 


reſt. But as Blaſus could do nothing without the Conſent of his Collegue, he at 
length ventured to open his Mind to him, tho' a zealous Hannibalit, Daſius im- 


mediately turned Informer, and Hannibal cited both to appear before him. But 


: then Blaſius, who ſpoke firſt, accuſed his Collegue of the Correſpondence with the 

of Enemy, with which he himſelf had been charged. And the Caribaginian, not hav- 
in ey inſt either of them, imagin'd that their mutual Accuſations were 
only the 
them both, after he had exhorted them to live in Concord. After this, Blaſius 
gained over his Collegue to his Sentiments, and they took Meaſures together for 
the Surrendry of the Place. Marcellus on a ſudden appear'd before it; and then 
the Cartbaginian Garriſon, which conſiſted of five hundred brave Numidian Horſe, 


finding themſelves betray'd, refolv'd to fell their Lives dear. They quitted their 


Horſes, which were of no uſe to them in the — and fought on foot, 

Hannibal till they were all kill'd, except fifty, who ſurrendered themſelves Priſoners. This 

loſes yoo of was a conſiderable Loſs to Hannibal; not on account of the Number, but of the 

bis bet Nu- Valour, of this choſen Troop, who were the main Strength of his Cavalry. And 

midian it is obſervable, that in all the Battels he afterwards fought, his Cavalry never 
Horſe. Hm the Superiority over the Enemy, as formerly. $. 19. The Cartbagini 

| ſtill Hopes of taking the Citadel of Tarentum, which he kept blocked up. On 

the other hand, the Romans ſent a Squadron of Ships to ſupply the Garriſon with 

Proviſions. But this Fleet being obliged to come to an — — with the 74 

rentine Fleet, before it could enter the Port, was utterly defeated, and the Admiral 

of it kill'd in the Action. F. 20. In the mean time, Aſarcellus went on re- 

covering Cities in Samminm, from the Enemy, and took above three thouſand Car- 

He defeats 8 ax Priſoners. ' But Fulvius Centamalus,. who commanded as Pro-Gonſal in A. 

the Pro- pulia,' 2 IEI—Gs of imitating the Conſul, without his Abilities, and drawing 

Conſul of near to a City call'd Herdonea, in hopes to reduce it by Force, or by Treaty, was 


Apulia. 

* totally defeated, their Camp taken, and the General, wich eleven 
Ioeſt their Lives in the Engagement. F. 21. This complete 
the Aﬀairs and Credit of flannibal ſor ſome time, and greatly diſcouraged the Pco- 
ple at Nome, whoſe only Hopes were now in Macallan. The Conſul, knowing how 
much che People were terrify d, wrote to the Senate, in theſe Terms. / am the 
fame: Man that' I was after: the Butiel of Canna. 1 am now going to meet ibe ſame 
Conqueror, and bave Reaſon to the ſame Face ſes, — Be not _ 

I Mall ſoon damp: tbe Foy that now-;ſtvells the Mind of the proud Ganthaginian. 
then purſued Hamibal,: and came up with him near Numifiro, in Brattium. The 
ian would not decline a Barrel. — 64pm was bloody; and the 
Night alone put an Ead to it. The next Day at Sun- riſing Marcellus offer d him 
Buttel again; but Hanna would: not accept the Challenge.  ;He decamp'd ; and 
— — —— from Place to Placr. So that Generals 

the reſt of the Campaign. 

2 Aion, the — 2 


Interval, Ful vuus Flurcus was buſy in managi 


ande d. von the 
ther — laſt); iy ab $7! 


OE RE —ð— is, nd. thence marching to Tarra- 
goua, o his Fleer to follow him rhithers/ Frem thence he went and vided 
all the Cities of the Allies, and won che Echrtt vf al b law bim, by che Grace- 
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luntarily carrying in all their ſuperfluous Gold, Silver, and Braſs, to the Treaſury. Year of 
This Motion _ iverſally approved; and the Knight; and common Citizens y ROME 
rcadily follow'd the Example of the Con/als and Senators, that there was an Emu- 


of their perſonal Animoſities and Envy. He therefore diſmiſs'd 


furprized by. Hannibal; and tho the Romans behav'd themſelves bravely, — were 
conary Tribunes, . 
ictory recover d 


_ and OC happier 
8.23 And while che Can gin] pe in Awe by Marcellus in | 
the Avmb of the Nepublick ih Ani eil bryond -Expetation, under the 


fumeſ of his Perſon, and his wondcrful-Complaiſance: He was rontinually praifng 
I oa 'Y | thoſe 


743. 
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the Town without much Difficulty, and then gcigio returned to the-reſt-0f his 


„ | thou 
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Year of thoſe'old Soldiers who had ferved under his Father and Uncle, and congratulated with 
ROME them on their Conſtancy in withſtanding the Afﬀaults of three Armies of the Enemy, 
743. after they had loſt their own Generals. He eſpecially ed Marks of Diſtinction 


on Marciur, who had aſſembled together the Remains of the Roman Forces, and 
had ſaved rhe by his Conduct. He took him near his Perſon, and was not aſhamed 
to conſult him. 6.24. And now the Scaſon for taking the Field being ad- 
yanced, he firſt harangued his Troops in the moſt engaging manner; and then 
1 for the Execation of the great Deſign he has in 

ga 


View. Vulgar De- 

s ſuch as might enter into the Thoughts of common Men, were not to his 
Taſte; and he would not hearken therefore to thoſe who would have perſuaded him 
to attack the Army of Aſarubal, the Son of Giſco, which was in Luſitania, and at 
a diſtance from the other Carthaginian Armies. Scipio had formed his Scheme even 
while he was at Rome. And he now, for the firſt time, communicated it to C. Le- 
lius, the Commander of his Fleet. This Man was his inſeparable Friend. The 
Love of Virtue, and of Glory, had ſtrictly united them from their Infancy; and 
there was ſo great a Reſemblance between them in Mind and Manners, that Nature 
feemed to have formed them for each other. To Lelius, and to him alone, the Pro- 
Conſul imparted the Secret, That his Intention was to ſurprize New Carthage, the 
Capital of the Cartbaginian Empire in Spain, and the great Repoſitory of the Ene: 
my's Treaſures, Machines of War, naval Stores and Ships. And. it was agreed, that 
Letins ſhould ſhut up the Port with his Fleet, while Scipio inveſted the City by 
Land. In ſeven Days, or rather ſeven Nights March, after the Roman Army had 


paſſed the Evo, they arrived before New Carthage at Bay- Break. . 27. When Scipio ſar- 
Fripio had fortified his Camp, not towards the City, but on the other Side, and prizes New 
the Fleet of Lelins was drawn up in Line of Battel before the Port, he thought it Carthage. 


a proper time to begin an Attack upon the Place. But he firſt harangued bis Troops, 
and when he had at large repreſented to them, of what Importance the Reduction 
of this City was, with repard to the entire Conqueſt of Spain, he then told them, 
Wat Neptune had appeared to bim, had adviſed him 10 the Enterprize, and had pro- 
miſed him Succeſs. And that they would fee a Miracle norought by the God in their 
Favour, 'to facilitate the A ſuult, and make them. Maſters of ibe Places Scipio kacw 
the Hour when the Tide would ebb, and leave the City acceiſible to his Land- 
Forces, on the Side of the Port; and he made uſe of this natural Event, which 
was a Myſtery to the Soldiers, to perſuade them that he had n ſupernatural Know- 
ledge. Mags, who commanded in the Town, had but a thouſand Men of regular 
Troops to defend it; but he armed two thouſand of the Inhabitatits{ And theſe 
behaved themſelves fo bravely in a Sally which they made, that tho they were re- 
pulled, the Pro- Conſul w not let his Men ue them. $. 25. After this, 


- a double Artack was made, on the Land- Side, and towards the Sea by Lælius. Bur 


Scipio found it impoſſible to ſucceed this Way, on account of the Height of the 
Walls. 6. 27. About Noon the Tide ebbed. - And the Pro-Coaſul having 
learnt from ſome Fiſhermen of Tarragona, that the Baſon of New Cartbage was 
forduble when the Tide was out, he choſe but five hundred Mien, and marched at 
the Head of them ay the Water, to ſcale the Walls on that Side, where they 
were very low. Come, laid he to his Men, nothing can be 100 bard for ur under the 
Protection of the God. The Soldiers readily and confidently followed hitn, entered 


Troops, whom he had ordered to renew the former Attack. And theſe taking Ad 
vantage of the Diſorder which the five hundred Rowan: had cauſed the Be- 
fieged, broke open a Gate on their Side, and entered the Place likewiſe. Thus was 
New Carthage taken by Aſſault; and Mago, 'who had retired to the Citadel, ſoon 
ſurrendred at Diſcretion. 5. 28. The Priſoners, in all, amounted to fix thou- 
land Men, beſides Women, Children, and Slaves. The Africans were! reduced to 
Slavery; but the Spaniards were put again into Poſſeſſion of their Houſes, and ſuf- 
fered to lire by their own Laws and Cuſtoms, only in Subjection to Rome And 
this Lenity gained their Hearts to Scipio. Bighteen Galleys, beſo 


Booty which had been all brought together into the Market-place from the plun- 

dered. Houſts, (for the Romans ted With Regularity and Equir even in pillagi 
and ſacking of Towns) and be found ihmenſe Riches-athongy the Spoils; The A 
count that was taken of them, excluſive of the Bruſs-Money of private Perſons, 
Which was all diſtributed among the Soldiers; was this. In che Port wer ſeized 
an hundred and thirteen Metchant-Ships loaded with every thing neeelfary for equip- 
Ping large Fleet. From the Citizens were mien two hundred ahi fury Gaps of 
2 , molt of which weighed à Pound," eighteen iheuſund chner hundred Pounds 
cight of Silver Money, and à prodigious\ Quititity of Silver Plate, In the 
were found forty thouſand Modi of Wheat, und two hundred and Pn 

n 


were taken in the Port, and mitin'd with Spaniards ; ſ. — Co et ef 
| „ and mama young Spaniaras; fo that now the "ITFAG 
Fleet-confilted of fifiy three Ships, In the next place Scipio” oxamined into be 
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, then uſed, were likewiſe found Year of 


in abundance, and ſeventy four Standards: and the whole of theſe rich Spoils was ROME 


put into the Hands of Caies Flaminias the Quæſtor. The Hoſtages likewile whom 
the Carthaginians had formerly demanded of the Spauiſi Cities and Provinces, were 
all in New Carthage, when it was taken. They were the Flower of the young No- 
bility of both Sexes z; and Scipio immediately conceived. Hopes of gaining all Spain 
to him, by reſtoring theſe Children to their Parents He ſpoke to them with Affa- 
bility and Affection, and made them little Preſents ſuitable to their Ages. In ſho 


he acted: many different Parts in this glorious Day. He was ſometimes; fierce an 


terrible, ſometimes grave and ſerious, ſdmetimes ſwtet and humane, and aſſumed 
every various Form in its proper Scaſon. F. 29. The e e FA 
over, the Pro-Conſul returned to his Camp to ſpend the Night there, leaving \Le- 
lius to command in the City. The next Morning he ſummoned all his Troops, 
both in the Land and Sea · Service, to perform a Promiſe he had made, of giving a 
Crown of Gold to him who ſhould firſt mount the Walls. Two Competitors pre- 


ſented themſelves, and claimed the Reward ; one, a Centurion of the fourth Legion, 


the. other à private Seaman: and tho” their perſonal Contention was without Ani- 


— yet the Marines on one Side, and the Land-Forces on the other, intereſted 


ves ſo warmly in N that the General to prevent « Seditipn, thought 
proper to declare, that the Competitors had both mounted the Ramparts at che 
ſame time, and equally deſerved Crowns of Gold. Af for Lælius, the Pro-Conſul 
ſhared all the Honour 5 with bim ; and when be-afligned him 2 
Crown of Gold and thirty Oxen, declared that they Were not intended as a Re- 
compence, but only as a publick Teſtimony of the joy he felt at having been fo 
well ſeconded by ſo brave and ſo faithful a Friend. 5.30. When Scipio returned 


to the City, Mago, who had omitted nothing to ſupport the Intereſt of his Coun- 


try, and whom therefore the Pro-Conſul eſtremed, was: the firſt Man who expe- 
rienced his Clemency. Both he, and the Senators of |New. Carthage, were put imo 
the Hands of Lælius, and treated with t Civilities. This amiable Proceeding of 
the Conqueror encouraged ſome of the Female Captives to come and throw them» 
ſelves at his Feet. A Woman of noble Extraction, aud a majeſtick Air, who had 
been in Slavery to the Curibhaginiant, addreſſed him thus; Pray, m Lord, order 


your Romans o eu their Captives more Regard than the Carthaginians have dont. 


Her Modeſty hindered her from expreſſing herſelf more. clearly, and Scipio miſunder- 
ſtood her Meaning. He thought that the tives, contrary to his expreſs Order, 
had been hardly uſed, | with reſpect to the Neceſſaries of Life; he fepriman 

thoſe to whom he had committed the Care of them; and promiſed the Lady to ap- 
point more faithful Perſons to provide them Food. But then the virtuous Captive 


replied,” The Gods forbid: that our Defires and Supplications ſbould he confined 10 the . 


obtaining better Food {+ The State of Slavery to which" we are reduced, obliges us to be 
content with" coarſe Provins. Cares of. another kind: diſturb my Reſt, when I conſider, 


the Age of theſe: about me. Which ſaid, ſhe turn'd her Eyes towards the Princeſſes 


her Nieces and the other young Captives, Daughters of the petty Ring of Spain, 
Women of great Beauty, to whom he had hoc 2 a Mother, and had undertaken 


to be the Guardian of their Virtue; and by the render Look ſhe gave thoſe tremhling 


Virgins, - Scipio underſtood the Nature of her Petition. Moved with Compaſſion 
for the deplorable Condition of young Princeſſes, whoſe Honour had been expoſed 
to ſo much Danger, Tears dropp'd from his Eyes, and reaching out his Hand to 
miſe the proſtrate Suppliant, he reply d. The Edacation of « Roman bas taught me 
to ſalfer nothing which atbers think: ſacred, to be violated among us. But, bad I not 
been a Roman, ' your Sex and Birth; and that Virtue which bas born up, even under 
the Chains of your Enemies, muſt unauoidably haue engaged my particular Regard. 
And then he commanded that the young Captives and their Conductreſs ſhould 
be reſpected as his Siſters and Daughters. . 31. And a ſecond Adventure 
ſhew'd that it was not mere Policy, but a pure Love of Virtue, which moved 
Scipio to ſuch -generous Actions. His Officers, knowing that he loved Women, 

Wherever ſhe appear'd, ſhe 
and Scipio was ſtruck at the Sight of her; But tho' he 
was unmarried, and not twenty fix. Years. of Age, be would not. ſuffer himſelf to 
be blinded by his * — Baſſion. He examin' d the n concerning 


ber Country, Birth and Engagements; and finding, among other things that ſhe 
was contracted to a young Prince of the Celtiberians,. named Allucius, who paſſion- 


ately loved: her; he gave this Anſwer to his Officers, Mere { a private Perſon, I 
ſoould reteive this Ae pen of Nature from your Hands, with the moſt ſenſible Pleaſure. 


"Bat you-cannat een me a leſs aceceptable. Preſent, in the; Poſt [now fill. Love may ſerve 


For an Amuſement 'mbew we have nothing te do But a Miftreſs is a terrible Burden 10 4 


_ General of aw drmy, in the Career of au i will bt divided between ber and Bu- 
neſs 3: Joe will evernare-bis Body, and break the Force of bis Mind. Nevertheleſs, 
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| bio, with Thanks, accepted the Preſent; and then ſent ſor the Father of the 
703 —— Lady, and the Celtiberian Prince to whom ſhe was engaged. When they 


$43+ 


came into his Preſence, he thus addrofs'd himſelf to the Lover of the Captive. 
We are both young, and may freely open our Hearts, and declare our Inclinations to each 


other, For my own Part, I confeſs to you, the Beauty of your charming Miſireſs made 
a deep Impreſſion in me at firſt Sight. I could have heartily wiſh'd to have ſpent my 


Days with her in an honourable Marriage, and that the Buſineſs which our Republick bas 
entruſted me with, as well as Decency, would have ſuffer'd me to wear my Captive's Chains; 


| But fince this cannot be, do You, my Lord, enjoy the Happineſi which Heaven refuſes 


Mer. I reftore your Spouſe into your Hands, as pure as if your Relations, or her Mo- 
ther, had always bad her in their Sight. And the only Return 1 enpect from you, is 


| your Friendſhip to the Romans. Tos knew my Father, and my Uncle, whoſe V irtue 


the Conſular __ z and being aſhamed of his Proceeding, left Rome in the 


merited ſome Eſteem in theſe Countries z and you ſte in what manner I proceed with you. 
Judge then of all the Romans by the Scipio's. Perhaps no Nation in the World bet- 
ter deſerves the Friendſbip of the virtuous Spaniards. At theſe Words, he put the 
fair: Slave into the Hands of the:Celtiberian Prince; and as her Parents had brought 


a rich Preſent of Money for the Pro- Conſul, and threw it at his Feet, he gave that 


likewiſe to Allucius, as an Addition to his Wife's Portion. This Action, truly he- 
roick, did the Roman Republick more Service than even the taking of New Car- 
thage. Allucius declared in Celtiberia, that Heaven had ſent a young Conqueror in- 


to Spain, terrible and beneficent as the Immortals. And from this time, all Spain 


an to favour the Roman Cauſe. Scipio ſent Deputies to the reſpective Cities, to 
let them know, that he was ready to reſtore to them the Hoſtages they had for- 
merly given the Carthaginians. And now, having nothing more to do, be diſ- 
patch'd Lelius, attended by Mago, and the Senators of New Carthage, in a Quin- 
queremis, to Rome, to give an Account there of his Succeſs. a> nie T9 


51 


6. 32. The Republick had already receiv'd News from Sicily, of the total Reduc-' The Succeſi 
tion of that Iſland, by the Conſul Levinus. Agrigentum had been the only Place f the Ro- 
of Importance which held out for the Carthaginians. Hanno commanded there a man Arms 
numerous Garriſon; but having thro? Jealouſy diſobliged, and even broke, a brave in Sicily. 


Officer, named Mutines, in great Eſteem _— the Numidians, the proud African 


could not brook the Affront. To revenge himſelf, he enter'd into a Correſpogdence 
with the Conſul; and having engaged a Body of the Numidiuns in the Conſpiracy, 


they opened one of the Gates to the Roman Troops. Hamo, with Epicydes, and a 


few more Officers, eſcaped in a ſmall Veſſel ;. buti the reſt of the Garriſon were all 


cut in Pieces. 5. 31 Aſter this, and when Lævinus had ſettled all Affairs in 
t 


the Iſland, (which from this time became the Granary of Nome, ) he received an 


Order from the Senate, to return home, to hold The Comitia by Centuries. | For tho? 


Marcellus was nearer, yet it was dangerous to interrupt his Purſuit of Hannibal. 
However, Levinus was hardly arrived, when he was obliged to go back again, to 
take care of his Province. An Expreſs came from Valerius Meſſala, who command- 
ed a Fleet in Sicily, and had been ravaging the Coaſt of Africa. He ſent word, 
That the Cartbaginians had reſolv'd, not only to ſend: Aſdrubal, with a powerful 


Army, into Italy, but to fit out a new Fleet, in order to — — Sicily. The 
Senate therefore haſtened the Departure of Levinus, and orde 


him to name a 
Didtator, to hold the Comitia for the new Elections. The Conſul did not refuſe to 
obey'; but, that he might continue the longer in the ſupreme Dignity, inſiſted up- 

ing the Nomination till he was in Sicily; and he promiſed that he would 


on 
then name Meſala. But it being contrary to ancient Cuſtom, for a Dictator to be 


named elſewhere than in Italy, Te Conſcript Fathers paſſed a Decree, requiring Le- 
vinus to petition the People ro recommend a proper Perſon for the Dictatorſbip; and 
enjoining the Conſul to name that Perſon. And the Decree provided likewiſe,” That 
in caſe. the Conſul refuſed to petition, as before mentioned, the Pretor of Rome 
ſhould do it. Levinus was obſtinate in his Nomination of Meſſala, and forbad the 
Prætor to offer any Petition to the People. Upon this, e Tribunes of the Com- 
mons with Pleaſure undertook to get a Dif7ator choſen in their Aſſembly. This was 


augmenting the Power of the People; and they choſe Fulviut Flaccus, the Pro- TheConſu 
Conſul of Campania. And now Levinus was ſenſible of the Wound he had - ws +24 *>mmay 


and took rhe to Sicily. Marcellus, bei 
the Nomination of Fulvius to the Dictatorſbip. 


rogative they had immemorially enjoy'd, of naming whom they p 


to Syphaxy. King of Maſe/ylia; in Numidia, with Preſents, in Acknowledgment of 
the Friendſhip de had expreſs'd to her in the time of the "elder gerne, and by 
later Services. And ſhe t ought likewiſe to cultivate the Friendſhip of the 
King of Egypt, by ſending thither alſo an Embaſſy," with a Preſent of a Robe and 
Tuaick of Purple, and « Throne of Ivory, for the Kg, and c Hibir of Ferit 
avi} rey DOT Z 2 nnely 


| hr, Ie the Pre- 
ng 2 by a Letter, — © ace of 
And thus the Cogſalt loſt the Pre- appointing 


| to that ſo- Dictators. 
vereign Authorit̃ʒ. F. 34. About this time, the Republick ſent Ambaſſadors | 
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fntlyiembroidered; with a Scarf of the ſame Colbur,; for the Queen. H. zy. And Year of 


nom the Dictamr Faluint, hauing artfully carried on his — IR 
own Election to the — callfdir et the Comitia, und vas: ere named 
Casal, with Fabins Maximus. Cunfotor, by che firſt Century which voted; and the 
reſt of che Censaies md inclin'd to the ſame Choice. But two of the Tribuner 


r — That it wes of dangerous Conſequrnce to aufer of the 

Authority us ſerve their privite Purpeſes; and they broke up 
the — which was adjourn'd: to another Day. However, : Fuluinf cited for- 
mer Lnſtances,. where Dictatars, and Preſidents of the Comitia; were elected Con/iels, 


by the Aſſemblies over which N reſided; . und the People 


2434 Con- Affair to che Senate. The Celan Fathers were pleaſrd with the Choice chat had. 


ſulſbip. 


3 » * 
o 
— 


% 


been made of two ſurh able Generals, and declared that neither the Dittarorſbip, nor 


Prefidentſhip of Fuivius, diſqualify d him for being choſen I 8.36. And 
now \Lelius arrived from Spain; with Mage, the' Senators of Net Carthage, and the 
rich Booty which had been taken there. And the Republickz zus a Mark of Di- 
ſtinction to Scipio, continued him in his Commiſſion of N R. of Spain,” not 
for one Vear only, but for an unlimited time, and till an Order ſhould be made for 
recalling him. But the publick ] oy 1 abatcds by .Zelini's Confirma- 
tion of the News ſent — — 
niſſas Troops, deſignd to march into Hahz, and join his Brother Hanau. 
8.3% And the nc] Con/als mer with ſome Difficultirs, when they were ro (make 
new. Levies the Latim, and other Allies, to ſend into Sicity, in the room of 
two: Legions which they ofder'd from thence into Lay. Nay, twelve out of thirty 
Roman Colonics _—_—_ y refuſed to furniſh | their Contin either of Mm or 
Money; t they really were not in à Condition tu do it. But the 


5 
| other eighteen chearfully comply'd; and declar'd rhemfclves ready to enlarge theit 


Quotas, if The Agents of theſe: faithful and aſſtctionate Colouies te- 
_ ceiv'd the Thanks of the Scnate, und of the People in full Comitia. As for tho reſt, 
it was thought more for the Honour of the State to ſhew a'Cont . l a. 
and to neglect their Contributions, than to extort them by Violence. But to ſup- 
ply the Deficiency accalioned by their Refuſal, ' Recourſe was' had to a Trraldfe 
which bad been long boarded up, in a private Place in the Exc The Re- 
had, from the earlieſt times, reſerv'd to herſelf the twenti h Part of the 
urahaſe· Money of every —— Freedom. The Produce had! been kept againſt a 
Day of Neceſſity, and was now firſt — — plird to the publick Ute. .- The hate Sum 
amounted to four thouſand Pounds me x wh bf: OG, which was all diſtributed 
among tbe Generals,” ſor the Expene 58 38. The Cenfors alſo 
requeſted of the Senate, That the Terricary of at: which the old Poſ- 
ſeſſors had been driven, ſhould be diſpoſed of aſter the beſt manner, for the — 
of — — Publick. Their — was referr d to the People; and accordingly, che 
te Rene al e deen Plains, and fruitful Hill, ſhowld-bs firin'd out, wad 
Rents paid into poblick Preaſuy. But another Affair, of à different 8d 
the two Cenſort at Varinnce. They could not about: the Choice of a 
Prince, or. Preſident, of the Senate; a-Dignity: deem'd more honourable than any 
other, and more ſollicited, becauſe:fot Life. \Sempronius, the preſent: acting Conf 
was for the Great Fabias, as the ableſt Man in the Republick, both in Council, and 
in the Field. Bux tbe other pretended, that according to Cuſtom, the Choice 
ought to fall Rags" of thoſe Senators who had been Ceuſors; and then T. 


of. Ons and his Collegue at length ſubmitted. N in 

$39 And now, the Seaſon of the Year, and the Motions of Hannibal, drew the 
Genſu from Noms. Fabius undertook: to beſiage 'Tarentums whilſt Fulvius was to 
oppoſe the Enterprizes of the Carthaginian; and Marcellus to harraſs him, without 


No him time to breathe. - Mercellas took the Field wich all the Confidence bis 
paſt Succeſſes had given him. He came up with the Enemy nenr Cannfium, in A. 
Puligy and purſued him when he retired, but could bor yer bring him to « gener 


Action; ſot Hannibal was now become'a Temporizey. + At 
no longer able to avoid . he += ramp his Men eas Manas 
Tes going to compleat the ef Caine, and the Lake Th Witb 


TO 2 5 do the — ran i their own Defnud Their Im- 
portunity, 9 .»\ Flow 2 ic their General ! 
He barraſſes and — in I e will yok time 10 breath. 
- Marcellus: 2 yd wk ether, to appear " before you.  $h hs" wlis-then eſcape 
unpuniſhed? One fin Filhary a8) fee you frenr'thn ee urlults of an Em- 


who is more'r 
out with the continual Purſuits of the Rewans,! who intercepted t 
would not ſuffer them to go in Patties to Under, at any! Bilance — 


tone 


therefore referred che 


Sitily,"'That dfdrabo;-reinforced by Ag. 


Mavuhus Torguatus would be the Man. However, Semprunius in r a 


tban formidable. The Carthaginiun Soldiers wer * — wes | 
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ROMS Ian Bin not being uſed to ſuffer theſe pt. os he ſhew'd his Reſentment, Hannibal z 


when he had again got them 


by break of Day; and then Marcellus declared that he wou 


Foro 
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e ſelves with uncommon Reſolution in it; ſo that Marcellus was now worſted for the Marcellus 
His whole Army was routed, and he loſt two thouſand ſeven hundred #s routed by 


by bitterly N bis 230008 with Cowardice 
together. They readi 7 own'd their Fault, and alk'd Pardon, but laid the chief 
Blame on the eighteenth Legion, whoſe faint and timorous Behaviour had occaſion'd 
the Defcat z and they proteſted that they were ready to expoſe themſelves to any 
Danger he ſhould think fir, with a Reſolution either to die or conquer. Make 
ready then, reply'd the Pro-Conſul, to perform your Promiſes to Morrow, and to merit 
the Forgiveneſs you deſire. The next Morning the Legionaries were ready to march 

| place thoſe Manipuli 
who. had behaved themſelves diſhonourably, in the firſt Line. Exert yourſelves, ſaid 
he to them, to wipe off the Shame 2 Teſterday. And let m ſee you fight with ſo 
much Courage, that Rome may be inform'd of your Vittory, as ſoon as of your Flight. 
He then march'd his Army out of the Camp, and form'd them as uſual. Hannibal, 


ſurprized at this unexpected Step of the Roman General, cried out, J/hbat a ſtrange 


Lacedemonian Manner, they had generally Swords in 


Man is this Marcellus! Hhbether he conquers, or is conquered, be is always ready to 


fight. When he was viftorious, he purſued us; and now that be is vanguiſb d, he in- 
ſults us. Let us march out then, and make him fear and reſpeft his Conquerors. 


Which ſaid, he gave Orders for the Battel, and the Attack began. The Victory 
was diſputed for — 


ever, Marcellus bought his Victory dear. Three thou 


camp'd the Night after his Defeat, retired into Bruitium, and there entrench'd him- 
ſelf. §. 41. And while the Carthaginian continued in his new Poſt, the Conſul 
Fulvius recover'd the two Provinces of Hirpinia and Lucania to the Republick, with- 
out Bloodſhed. Nay, he enter'd Bruttium, and there receiv'd a Deputation from a 
Part of tþat Province, deſiring Pardon, and a Peacez which he readily granted. 
As for Fabius, he had undertaken the Reduction of Tarentum, tho' Hannibal had 
provided it with a numerous Garriſon, conſiſting partly of his old Troops, and 
partly of new Levies raiſed among the Bruttii. $.42. But while Fabius was, 


with all Prudence, making his Preparations for the Siege, a young Tarentin, who 


ſery'd in his Army, came and diſcover'd to him a Secret, which he thought might 
be of Uſe in the preſent Enterprize. He acquainted the General, That be bad a 
Siſter in Tarentum, my Beauty had captivated the Heart of the Commander of the 
Bruttian Troops there; That he believed he could gain over bis Siſter to the Roman In- 
tereſt ;. and that, if ſo, ſbe could undoubtedly engage her Lover in the ſame Cauſe. Fa- 
bius thought the Motion not to be neglected; and ſuffered the young Man to re- 
turn to his native City, as a Deſerter. And the Tarentin conducted himſelf with 
ſo much Art,. that he ſoon gain'd his Point. 'The fixth Night after the Attacks 
began, he return'd to the Conſul, and inform'd him of his Succeſs, and when and 
where the Bruttian Officer would be ready to let the Romans into the Place. The 
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me Hours; but at length, the Romans preyailed, and drove their But the 
Enemies within their Entrenchments. Hannibal loſt cig t thouſand Men. How- next Day 
and of his Legionaries wete gains a Vic- 
killed upon the Spot, and almoſt all the reſt wounded; ſo that he was forced to lead tory over 
them to Venuſia, to give them ſome ps, and Time to be cured. Hannibal de- him. 


Plot was happily executed; and ſome Authors ſay, that when the Romans had ſur- Fabius 


prized the Town, they ſpared neither Carthaginians, Tarentins, nor the Bruttii; and takes Ta- 


thar they ſlew the latter, even in cold Blood, out of inveterate Hatred to them. rentum. 


And others lay the Blame of this odious Maſſacre on Fabius himſelf, who, they ſay, 
ors theſe cruel Orders out of Fear, leſt if he ſpared the Bruttii, this fine Conqueſt 
ould be imputed more to 'Treachery, than to his Prudence and Bravery. Bur 
this Conduct is not ſuitable to his general Character. $. 43. The Riches found 
in this maritime City were immenſe. The Ogæſtors are ſaid to have receiv'd, for 
the publick Treaſury, eighty ſeven thouſand Pounds Weight of Gold. As to the 
Pictures and Statues, Fabius had not the Taſte of Marcellus; and therefore, when 
he was ask'd what he would have done with thoſe Maſter - pieces of Painting and 
Sculpture, he anſwer'd, Let us leave to the Tarentins their angry Gods; alluding to 
the Attitudes, in which the Gods of Tarentum were ented. For, after the 
4 yy. . Hands, and were in 
fighting Poſtures. Nevertheleſs, he carried to Rome a brazen Coloſſus of Hercules, 
which had been caſt by the famous Ly/fppus'3., and it was placed in the Capital, 
with an Equeſirian Statue of Fabius erected near it, to his 1 As for Han- 
nibal, the unexpected News of the Siege of Tarentum, made him leave Bruttium, 
to go to its Relief. And when, at about five Miles from the City, he received the 
Account that the Roman Cog had ſurprized it by Artifice, he, cried out, with 
5 Aſtoniſhment, What bave the Romans then their Hannibal #00? However, 
e did not immediately turn about, but encamp'd on the Place where be heard the 
News, and continued ſome Days. Not to xctire before a, victorious Enemy, 
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2 On in his Intereſts and there invented a Stratagem, which had like to have fa Year of 


i — - tally;deceived the cautious Fabia. He ſent two of the Inhabitants with Letters ROME 
« © | _ | to the Conſul, from the chief Men of the City, offering to deliver up the Place, 544. 


and the Carthaginian Garriſon, into his Hands, if he would promiſe an Oblivion 
for what was paſt. Fabius, not ſuſpecting the Cheat, fix'd the Day for his March, 
and would have fallen into an Ambuſh prepared for him, if the Augurs and Aruſpices, 
who had p better Intelligence than the General, had not detained him in the 
Camp, b ing that the Preſages were all unfortunate. Hannibal, impatient of 
Fabius Delays, ſent new Emiſſaries; but theſe being arreſted, and terrify'd by 
Threatenings of ſevere Puniſhment, conſeſs d the Secret. 
The further g. 44: While Fabius, Marcellus and Fulvius, thus ſhared among them the Glory 
Progreſs of of the Succeſs of the Roman Arms in Itahy, Accounts were brought from Spain, of 
Scipio in ſuch new Exploits of Scipio, as raiſed his Reputation to a Level, at leaſt, with theirs. 
pain. Aſter the taking of New Carthage, he had made it his Buſineſs to keep his Infantry 
* Vide p. and Sca-Forces'in conſtant Action, by continually exerciſing “ them, and teaching 
371. them the exacteſt Diſcipline. ' And when he had fortify'd the City, and raiſed its 
Walls on the Side next the Port, he ſettled a ſtrong Garriſon in it, and marched 
Þ+ Vide p. away to Tarragona. Here he took as much care to exerciſe I his Cavalry, as he had 
372. taken with his Infantry before. With regard to the Conduct of Generals, Scipio 
did not approve of the common Practice in his time, of a General's placing him- 
ſelf in the firſt Line of his Army. It expoſed his Perſon too much; and by giving 
a good Example of Courage to his Men, he diſqualify'd himſelf to direct and regu- 
— late their Motions. He was ſeen by all his Troops, but could ſee no Body himſelf. 
Hannibal had the ſame Notidns, and laughed at Marcellus for expoſing himſelf to 
Danger, like a common Soldier.) Scipio therefore, in Action, had never any fixed 
Station, but was now at the Head, now in the Rear, and then in the Center of his 
Legions; encouraging ſome, reſtraining the Impetuoſity of others, and animating all 
by bis Example. And-even at the Reviews and Exerciſes of his Troops, he was 
always in Motion. He ran vhro' all the Files of his Men, praiſed the Addreſs of 
ſome, and re&ify'd the Faults of others. Till at length, he made his Soldiers ſo 
expert, that he could find little Fault with their Movements. 8. 45. While 
Scipio continued at Tarragona, a Spaniſh King, named Edeſco, whoſe Power was 
Ar than that of the reſt of the petty Princes of the Country, came and offer'd 
im his Aſſiſtance and Services, on Condition that he would reſtore him his Wife 
and Children, who were fallen into the Hands of the Romans, at the taking of New 
Carthage. The Pro- Conſul receiv d the Prince in that engaging Manner peculiar to 
himſelf, and readily granted What he ask d. And as ſoon as the Report of this fa- 
vourable Reception was ſpread beyond the Ebro, the Nations which had been Ene- 
mies to Rome renounced the Cartbaginian Party with great Sincerity. Upon whic 
the Pro- Conſul judging that he ſhould no longer want his Fleet, landed all his Ma- 
Seamen oy Rowers, and incorporated them among his Legions. And Læ- 
lizs, without whom he would undertake nothing of Importance, being now re- 
turn'd from Rome, he immediately march'd into the Field. 9.46. The Car- 
2 Forces were ftill divided into three Bodies, under three Generals, whoſe 
iflentions, as well as the Neceſſity of their Affairs, had driven them into different 
Provinces. Scipio march'd to attack Aſdrubal, (the Brother of Hannibal,) who was 
the neareſt to him, and whoſe Army conſiſted almoſt wholly of Spaniards, except 
what Numidians Maſiniſſa had brought him from Africa. The Pro-Conſul was no 
ſooner come near the Enemy, but two Spaniſs Sovercigns, Mandonius and Indibilis, 
whoſe Wives and Children were in the Roman Camp, contriv'd Means to eſcape to 
him, from Aſarubal's Army. They came to Scipio's Tent, offer'd their Aſſiſtance, 
and made a handſome Speech, wherein they expreſs'd their Hopes, that the Conſi- 
deration of the Services they had done the Carthaginians, of the Ingratitude 
they had met with, would preſerve them from the Odium which ſticks to the 
Name of Deſerters. Scipio received them graciouſly, allow'd their Plea for leaving 
the Enemy to be good, told them that where Violence reign'd, Contracts were not 
indifloluble, and reſtored them their Wives and Children. 


ence in the midft of a Plain, | watered by a River, 3% 
Eminence, made it a Peninſula. It was a very advantageous Poſt z but Scipio, after 
| | rations to attack him in ir, before he could be joined by 
the Son of Gi, or by Mages and he ſucceeded in the Attempt. The Enemy was 
and Aſdrabal, accon by Maſiniſſa, | fled towards the Pyrenees, with 
of his Troo hants as he could get cogetifer. 6. 48. The 
is 1 Action brought many more of the petty. Princes of Spain, 
Camp.; They fell proſtrate: at the Feet of Scipio, and faluted > 
i 5 a ing. 


ene 
n 3 


+ Fins. But the very Sound of this Appellation made him tremble. He imme- 
18571 Jiarely called dagen his Troops, and in Preſence of the 27 Princes, forbad 
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them to ſtyle him by any other Title than what the Republick had given him. And 
then turning to Indibilis, and the reſt of thoſe Princes, You ſhall find me, ſaid he, a 
beneficent Protector, and ſhall feel the Happineſs of the gentle Government of the Ro- 
mans. But as for the Appellation of King, I abbor it, and 1 deſire you never to give 
it me more. S. 49. Whilſt Scipio continued in the Camp of Aſdrubal, the 
Quæſtor brought to him a Youth named Maſſiva, found among the Captives, very 
beautiful, and of a Deportment ſuitable to his Royal Blood. e Pro- Conſul having 
examined him, and finding that he was a Nephew of Mafni/a, ordered that he 
ſhould be treated according to his Rank. And when he had finiſhed ſome other 
Affairs, he ſent for the young Prince, and asked him whether he deſired to return 
to his Uncle. Ma ſſiva anſwered, with Tears in his Eyes, that it was the utmoſt 
of his Wiſhes. Upon this the Pro-Conſul ordered him to be richly dreſſed in a 
Spaniſh Sagum, adorned with a Gold Buckle, and a Cloak embroidered after the 
Roman manner, put a Gold Ring on his Finger, made him a Preſent of a Horſe 
richly accoutred, and in this manner ſent him back under a Guard. Theſe were the 
Methods by which Scipio gained the AﬀeCtions even of his Enemies. $. fo. The 
Flight of Aſdrubal towards the Pyrenees, gave the Pro-Conſul ſome Uneaſineſs; but 
concluding that he would be joined by Mago, and the Son of Giſco, who (tho' too 
late to aſſiſt him in the late Battel) had marched from the Extremities of Spain, he 
would not purſue him, but choſe rather to lead his victorious Army into the Heart 
of this Country, and fix the ſeveral Nations in an Alliance with the Republick. As 
for the Carthaginian Generals; as ſoon as they had joined their Armies, they con- 
ferred together on the beſt Meaſures to be taken, and it was reſolved that the Son 
of Giſco ſhould reſign his Troops to Mago, and go into the Baleares Iflands to 
make new Levies there; that Mago ſhould poſt himſelf in Luſitania, near the 
Streights of Gades, where the Roman Name was yet ſcarce known; and that A, 
arubal (ſhould march for Italy with all the Spaniards he could get together. 
$. 51. When the News of Scipio's Progreſs in Spain came to Rome, the Eſteem 
df the Senate and People for him was much heightned on account both of his Ex- 
ploits and Virtues. Of all the Generals who had fignalized themſelves this Year, 
e was the only one whoſe Conduct left no room for an hay 4 Fabius's Con- 
To of Tarentum was more by Artifice than Bravery z Fulvius ſeemed to have 
ept away the greateſt Part of the Campaign; and Marcellus had gained his Ad- 
vantages over Hannibal at too much Expence. Nay, one of the Tribunes of the 
Commons openly attacked his Honour, and formally accuſed him before the People 
of idly loſing his time in Pleaſure at Yenufia, and enervating his Troops, as Han- 
nibal had done at Capua. But as ſoon as Marcellus was heard in his own Defence, 
he entirely ſtifled theſe ill-natur'd Suggeſtions, $. Yz. And the People were ſa 
ſenſible of his Merit, that the very next Day, in the Comitia by Centuries, he was 
again choſen Conſul, together with T. Quinctius Criſpinus. However, it was ſome 
time before the Conſuls ele& entered upon Office; and in the mean while, Marcellus, 
* Order of the Senate, went into Herruria, and quieted ſome Diſturbances in that 
rovince. | 1 55 
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§. 1. YN the Beginning of the new Conſulſbip of M. Claudius Marcellus 
| Quinctius Criſpinus, the Affairs of the Republick were in af 
Condition than they had ever been during ren Years paſt, ſince Hanmbals comin 
into Italy. The Carthaginian had few 1 of his veteran Troops, With whic 
he had conquered at Cannæ, and the Lake Thrafimenus. And the Return of the 
Nations to the Roman Intereſt was become as frequent as their Revolt had been 
ſudden. Beſides, the Roman Arms had been ſurprizingly proſperous in Spain and 
Sicili. nd now a Report being ſpread at Rome, that Carthage was e uip- 
ping 2 Flert of two hundred Sail to ravage the Coaſts of Haly, Sicily, and Sardinia, 
be Conſcript Fathers.likewiſe ordered a conſiderable Fleet to be fitted out, to op- 
poſe that Enterprize of the Enemy. 5. 3. And then they took under Confide-, 
ration the Treatment to be given to the rebellious Tarentines, and the Merits aud 
Demerits of Livius the Governor of Tarentum, who had ſuffered it to be ſurprized, 
bur had ſince contributed to the recovering of it, and had all along brayely defended 
the Citadel. As to the former, the Senate deferred pronouncing a definitive Sen- 
tence till more peaceable times. Only a ſtrong Garriſon was placed in the City 
and the Inhabitants were forbid to ftir out of it. And as for Livius, his Cauſe was 


referred to the Cenſors; © 5 
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$.4. The Conſuls, 


now called Calabria Ulterior. But being afraid to cope with Hannibal, who ad- 

vanced towards him, he poſtponed his deligned Expedition, and haſtned to join his 
Collegue, Martellus. When the two Collegues had conferred together, they deter- 

widel a not to drop the Enterprize upon Locri, and ordered a Body of Troops thi- 
Hannibal ther, from the Neighbourhood of Tarentum. Bur theſe were ſurprized by Hannibal 
gains an in their March, two thouſand of them killed, and twelve hundred taken Priſoners. 
Advantare The Cartbaginian, however, declined -a Battel with the united Forces of the Con- 
over the FJuls; and watched for an Opportunity to deceive his Enemies by Artifice 5. 57. Be- 
Romans. tween his Camp, and that of the Romans, was a little Hill, convenient for En- 
campments z and the Roman Soldiers were equally ſurprized at Hannibal's Neglect of 

it, and impatient to take Poſſeſſion of it themſelves. They even murmured at their 

Generals not being fo quick, as they would have them, to ſeize ſuch an advan- 

tageous Poſt. And at length, Marcellus, to comply with their Importunity, pro- 

poled to his Collegue to take with them a Guard of two hundred and twenty Horſe, 

and go and view the Eminence, which ſeemed ſo inviting to the Soldiers; and 
Quinctius approved the Motion. Hannibal had hid a Detachment of Numidians in 
the Cavities of the Hill, and under the Buſhes which covered it. Theſe coming 
out of their Ambuſh, ſurprized and ſurrounded the two Conſuls and their Guard; 
and the brave Marcellus, in the attempt to retreat, was killed by a Dart. $.6. Thus 
periſhed this renowned Warrior, ſurnamed, The Sword of the Republick. And tho' 

Antiquity has taxed his Prudence as a General, on account of this laſt raſh Step; 

yet it is certain, that on all other Occaſions, he diſplayed the accompliſhed Hero. 
And he was the firſt who taught Hannibal that he was not invincible. Add to this, 


that he had an uncommon Taſte for the liberal Arts, and was the chief Introducer 


of them at Rome. As ſoon as Hannibal heard of his Death, he immediately went 
to the Place where the Body of his Rival lay; and at the Sight of it, ſhewed no 
Marks of Joy, but ſeemed rather to pity the Misfortune of 15 great a Man, who 
had fallen in a manner unworthy of him. His firſt Care was to take off the Rin 

which the dead Conſul had on his Finger, and with which he uſed to ſeal his Dil- 
patches. Then, having admired for ſome Moments the Stature and noble Mien of 
the Deceaſed, he ordered the 4 77 be laid on a Funeral Pile, and burnt; and 
gathering the Aſhes into a Silver Urn, ſent them in a pompous manner to you 

Marcellus the Son, who had been Witneſs of his Father's Death, and had eſca 
with the other Conſul, Qypinctius. 7 ſays nothing of this Urn, but tells us, that 


Hannibal buried the Body of Marcellus: ] 5.7. The ſurviving Conſul being 
dangerouſly wounded, decamped the following Night, and poſted himſelf between 
inacceſſible Mountains. And fearing leſt Hannibal ſhould make a miſchievous Uſe of 
— Ring he had taken from Marcellus, he diſpatched Couriers to all the neigh- 
uring Ci 
ſent 4 — in Marcellus s Name. And this Precaution preſerved Salapia in Apulia. 
Nay, the Inhabitants turned the Artifice of the Cartbaginian upon himſelf. He had 
ſent a Roman Deſerter with Letters as from the deceaſed Conſul, to give them notice 
that he would be there the next Night, and that they ſhould prepare to receive him: 
The Salapians ſeemed to ſuffer themſelves to be cheated z and admitted ſix hundred 


of Hanis Men into the Town; bur then on a ſudden, , pulling up the Draw- 


Bridge, ſurprized and flew thoſe who had entered, and with a Shower of Darts 

from the Ramparts drove back the reſt. $. 8. However, this unſucceſsful Ex- 
pedition did not fo far diſc Hannibal, as to hinder him from marching to 

. the Relief of Locri, which was now inveſted by Sea and Land. And upon the 
_ farſt Appearance of his Numidian Horſe, the Beſiegers were ſo terrified, that Cincius, 

the Admiral of the Roman Fleet, ſounded a Retreat, embarked all the Land- Forces 

on Board his Galleys, failed away, and returned ro Rome. In the mean time, 

Qvinctius, whoſe Wounds were mortal, and who having left his Poſt between the 
Mountains, was now with his Army at Capua, ſent Letters to the Senate, acquaint- 
ing them with the Death of his Collegue, and that he himſelf was drawing near 
his End; and deſiring. that The Fathers would depute to him three Men of Pru- 


dence and Integrity, with whom he might entruſt the Secrets of the Affairs of the + 


Republick. Accordingly, three Senators were commiſſioned to receive his laſt Ad- 

vices; and at their Requeſt, he nominated a Dictator to hold the Comitia for the 

new Hlections. The Perſon whom he pitched upon for that ſupreme Dignity was 

T. Manlius T. Manlius Torquatus. __ $ 9. The Romans were a little comforted for this un- 
Torquatus, te Campaign, by News from Sicily, that Lævinus, who commanded an hun- 
Dictator. dred Sail of Ships, had made a Deſcent on Africa, brought thence a great deal of 
Rooty, and afterwards defeated a Caribaginian Fleet off Clypea. & 10. And 
their Fears of Hannibal were yet further abatcd, by the Advices they received * 
5 2 the 
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having nothin more to detain them at Rome, took the Field. Vear of 


And 9zin#ius being ambitious of fignalizing himſelf by the Conqueſt of ſome im- ROME. | 
portant City, caſt his Eyes on Locri, a maritime City of that Part of South rah, 547. 


ties, in the Intereſt of Rome, to prevent their being deceived by Letters, 
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| Year of the Pro- Conſul Sulpicius, of the State ® of Affairs in Greece. [The Particulars of the * Vide p. 


anſatftiont there, of the vain Endeavours uſed to bring the Atolians off from the Ro- 398. 
2 NG, and $4 Viftory gained over ok Philip ) Sulpicius, near Elis, are re- , 
ak lated at large, with" an Account of the Hærean and Næmean Games, in this and the 
olloewing Seftions. | 2255 
ja And now 102 chief Buſineſs of the Senate was to find out two Men for 
the Conſulſbip, who were capable of recovering the Republick out of the bad 
State, into which the Raſhnels of Marcellus and Quinctius had brought her. They 
firſt caſt their Eyes on Claudius Nero, who had formerly commanded in Spain, a 
Man of unexceptionable Bravery, but haſty and ener and they therefore 
thought it — to give him a Collegue, who being more ſedate and calm, might 
temper his Vivacity. M. Livius Salinator, who had diſcharged the Office of Con/ul 
with great Prudence twelve Vears before, had been unjuſtly cenſured by the People 
for a pretended unequal Diſtribution of the Spoils of Ihricum. And tho' Marcellus 
had obliged him to leave his Country Farm, to which, out of ys he had con- 
fined himſelf, and return to the City; yet he had lived there like a Man in Diſgrace, 
his Beard long, his Hair neglected, and his Dreſs flovenly, till the Cenſors forced 
him to ſhave himſelf, and take his Place in the Senate. And eren then, he till 
ſhowed his Reſentment of the Affront he had received, by giving his Opinion only 
by a Tes or a No, or b barely moving to the Place, where the Senator fat whole 
Sentiment he 3 But now his Relation Livius Macatus, who had ſuffered 
Turentum to be ſurprized by Hannibal, being accuſed for it, this engaged him ro 
break Silence for the firſt time in that Auguſt Aſſembly. And he ſpoke with fo 
much Eloquence, that he drew all the Attention of The Conſcript Fathers. Upon 
this Occaſion they called to mind his Merit and his paſt Seryices, and were ſur- 
rized at themſelves for having i long neglected a Man of his Worth and Abilities. 
hey immediately judged him a proper Perſon to be joined with Nero, and the 
Didctator entered into the ſame Sentiment. Bur when the Comitia met, Livius him- 
ſelf oppoſed his own Election. f I am a proper Perſon, ſaid he, to be wt ag Conſul 
a ſecond time, why was I condemned ? Or if my Condemnation was juſt, why ſhould 1 
be plated again at the Helm? However, he was at length prevailed upon to accepr 
of the Dignity offered him. F. 17. And it fell to his Lot to march againſt 
Aſdrubal, (who was making the beſt of his Way over the Alpes into Italy to join 
his Brother) and to Nero's to att againſt Hannibal in Bruttium. 5. 18. The re(t 
of the Winter was ſpent in the Celebration of Games, Proceſſions, and other re- 
$46. ligious Ceremonies, to render the Gods propitious. F. 19. But when the Spring 245th Con- 
came, the Conſuls began to make new Levies with extraordinary Rigour. Five out ſulſbip. 
of ſeven maritime Colonies, which had been hitherto exempted, by. Treaty, from 
furniſhing their Contingents of Troops, were deprived of that Immunity ; which 
was confirmed only to Ofiia and Amium. The Volones, who had been diſciplined 
formerly by Sempronius, were obliged to ſerve again. And Scipio ſent from Spain to 
Livius two thouſand Legionaries, eight thouſand Spaniards and Gauls, and near two 
thouſand Horſe, partly Numidian, and partly Spaniſh. It is ſyrprizing that Han- 
nibal did not take more care to advance into the Heart of Hah, before the Con/uls 
were in Motion, and thereby pur it out of their Power to prevent his Brother's 
joining him. But remembering the Difficulties he had met with in his own March 
rom Gaul, he did not imagine that Aſdrubal could have paſſed the Alpes ſo expe- 
ditiouſly as he had; and therefore continued too long in the Extremity of the Eaftern 
Part of /taly. Aſdrabal had found means to gain the Affections of the Gauls be- Aſdrubal 
yond the Alpes; a good Number of the Arverni had liſted themſelves in his Ser- payes rhe 
vice; and even the Mountaineers, grown leſs ſavage, had been fo far from oppoſing Alpes, and 
his March, that they had joined his Army, and followed him. $: 20. This enters Italy. 
News haſtened the Departure of the Conſult for their reſpective Provinces. Nero 
found, that the Pretor Hoftilias (who met him at Venuſia, and there reſigned the 
Command of the Troops to him) had already gained an Advantage over Hannibal, 
and killed four thouſand of his Men. This was a happy Beginning of the Cam- 
paign; and the Can wn the Caritbaginian to the Neighbourhood of Gru- 
mentun in Lacania, with an Army of forty thouſand. Foot, and two thouſand five 
hundred Horſe. But cho he encam within five hundred Paces of the Enemy, 
he avoided coming to a general Action, till he had contrived to ſend privately a 
; conſiderable Detachment to make 7 Tour, and fall upon the Carthaginians in the 
Rear, from the Eminences behind them. By this Stratagem he gain'd a Victory. Hannibal 
kill'd eight thouſand of the Enemy, and took ſeven thouſand Pritoners, with the defeated by 
Los only of five hundred Men. Hannibal, decamped in the Night; and the Ko- che Conſul 
mam the next Day but one purſued him with ſo much Expedition, that they came Nero. 
up with him again near Yenufia. Here another tumultuous, Bartel. was foußht, in 
Fhich the Carthaginian had once more the' Dadranege, and loft. two thouſand. 
| = 'F 3 made the beft of his Way to Merapontus, to recruit his 
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commanded by 


vigilant Purſuits of the a= 2 hh Courier, with Letters from Aſarubal to 
his Brother, fell into the Hands of the Romans. Theſe Letters imported, that 
having failed in an Attempt on Placentia, he was repairing to Umbria, in hopes that 
Hannibal would: join him there. Upon this, Nero, without diſcloſing his Deſign 
to the Senate, or to any body, reſolved to march with fix thouſand of his choiceſt 
Troops to join his Colle and give A/drubal Bartel, before his Brother could 
come to his Aſſiſtance. This Step was contrary to the Laws, which forbad Ge- 
nerals to make War out of their own Provinces, or to enter thoſe of their Col- 
legues. But the Conſul ought that the preſent perillous Circumſtances would 
juttify his Conduct. He cauſed a Report to be ſpread, that he was going to force 


4 Cartbaginian Garriſon in a neighbouring City of Lacania; left the Command of 


the Body of his Army with one of his Lieutenant- Generals; and then in the Night 
took the Road to Picenum. When he was got to a conſiderable diſtance from his 
Camp, he diſcovered his Intention to the Detachment he had taken with him, and 
encouraged them to the Enterprize by the Proſpect of the Glory they would ac- 
quire by a Victory over Aſdrubal, in which, notwithſtanding the Smallneſs of their 
Number, they would be undoubredly thought to have had t Lex, Share. But 
when the Conſul's Project came to be known at Rome, it occa 
lations. Some approved, others blamed it; and the leaſt equitable ſuſpended their 
BR ment, till they ſhould ſee the Succeſs. In the mean time Nero drew near his 
| 's Camp, and entered it in the Night, to conceal his Arrival from the 
Enemy. . 22. A Council of Wat was held, in which many were for giving 
Nero's Troops time to refreſh themſelves after a long March; but the brave Conſul 
himſelf oppoſed this Motion, being in hopes to t Aſdrubal, and return to his 
Camp at Cansfium, before Hannibal ſhould diſcover his Abſence, or be able to take 
any Advantage of it. But Aſdrubal by ſome means perceived that the Romans were 
reinforced z and imagining that his Brother had been defeated, and that the victo- 
rious Army was come againſt him, he decamped, by Favour of the. Darkneſs, and 
took the Road to Inſubria, expecting an Anſwer from Hannibal, with more certain 
— of his Situation. The two Guides, whom the Carthaginian choſe to 
conduct him, proved unfaithful, and on a ſudden diſappear'd. So that the Army 
was bewildered, and knew not what Rout to take. At length they came to the 
Metaurus, a River in Umbria, marched up along the Side of it all Night, and 


ſtponed the paſling it till Day-break. But now Fatigue and Want of Reſt, robb'd 


aloha of a great Number of his Soldiers; e of the Cauli, who refuſed 


to follow him, and laid down to fleep. And while he purſued his tedious March 
along the winding Stream, the Romans had time to come up with him, and he was 


* Vide p. forced to give * Battel in a diſadvantageous Situation, and when his Men were almoſt 
415. ſpent with range a Thirſt, and Want of Reſt. The Conſuls (who had been join'd 
by L. Porcius the 
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Pretor, from Ciſalpine Gaul) obtained a complete Victory. Fifty 
fix thouſand of the Enemy are ſaid to have been killed upon the Spot. For tho” 
Aſarubal's Army, when it came down from the Alpes, conſiſted of no more than 
forty thouſand Foot, eight thouſand Horſe, and fifteen Elephants, it had been ſince 
much increaſed by the Ligures, and the Gauls of Inſubria. As for Aſdrubal himſelf, 
he had reſolved either to conquer or die; and therefore as ſoon as he ſaw the total 
Defeat of his Troops, he threw himſelf into the midſt of a Roman Battalion, and died 
fighting. Nero, who had the greateſt Share of the Glory of the Action, did nat 
continue ſo much as one whole Night in his Collegue's Camp. Aſter he had cut 
off Aſdrubal's Head, he took it with him, and returned with ſuch Expedition, that 


in fix Days time he reached his Camp at Canufum. 5. 24. The Joy of the 
to t 


People at Rome on the News of this Succeſs was e Fears they had 
been in on account of Nero's March. §. 24. And indeed the Conſul, at his 
Return to his own Army, took an effectual Way to drive Hannibal farther from 


- Rome. He ſent ſome of the Natives of Carthage, whom he had taken Priſoners in 


the late Bartel, to Hanwbal's Camp in Chains. And not only ſo, but ordered 4/- 
drubal's Head to be thrown at the Foot of the Enemy's Trenches, or, as ſome ſay, 
to be fixed on a Pole near them. This Sight, with the Report of the Captives, 
ſill'd Hannibal with Horror and Sadneſs; and in the Height of his Grief he is ſaid 


to have cried out; O Carthage, #nhappy Carthage! 7 am. finking under the Preſſure 


of thy Fate. And then he immediately left his Camp, and retired into Bruttium. 
$-25. The Republick, for a whole Vear, had received no Account of any new 


Exploits in Spain. But now, to add to her Joy, News came, That Silanus the Pro- 
Prator under Scipio, had, with a Detachment of ten thouſand Foot and five hun- 
dred Horſe, routed the united Forpes of. Mage and Hanno; (which laſt General had 


been ſear from Africa with à new Army, to ſupply the Abſence of Hannibals Bro- 
pos, ie c | C. 26. And that Lucius Scipio, the 1 ther of the Pro- Conſul, had, mY 
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laſtly, that Aſdrubal, the Son of Gr/to, (to whom Mago 
Had fled after his Defeat) was confined to a Corner of Spain near the Srreights of 
Gades, as Hannibal was to 4 fingle Canton of Italy. This News was brought to 
Rome by young Sripio himſelf, attended by Hanno, and the reſt of the Carthaginian 


Nobility taken in the War. | 


And indeed the Proſperity of the Romans this Year was complete. They had been 

at Apprehenſions of a Famine at home; that King Philip would invade Italy; 

that Hannibal would receive Succours from Carthage: but the Pro-Conſuls, Sul- 
picius in Greece, and Levinus in Sicily, delivered them from all theſe Fears. The 


former kept ® the Macedonian in Awe, and confined him to his own Country. And * . 
0 p. 


the latter gained a 4 Victory over the Carthagrnians at Sea, and ſupply'd Rome with 
Corn from Sicily. 5 


BOOK XXXIV. 


8.1. HE time for the great Comitia approaching, the Romans, from ſome Mo · 

| tive, not known, were defirous of having a Dictator to preſide in them 
and accordingly, the Conſul Nero nated his Collegue Livius to that Dignity. The 
new Conſuls, choſen by the Centuries, were ©, Cæcilius Metellus, and L. Yeturius 
Philo, who had both diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their Valour, in the laſt Cam- 
paign under Livius. Then the other Commanders were appointed; and it was re- 
markable, that in all the new Promotions, Nero was forgotten. His Conduct, how 
much ſoever juſtify'd by the Event, had been irregular ; and it is probable, that 
the Republick meſſes him by Way of Puniſhment, for giving an ill Example. 
At Rome, it was 
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ngerous to ſerve the State at the Expence of the Laws. $ 2. The 246th Con- 


Dictatorſbip of Livius expiring with his ne, the Conſuls elect entered upon J ulſbip. 


Office; and they were ordered to carry on the War jointly in Bruttium againſt 
Hannibal. And now, as ſtrange as it may appear, the Carthaginian made himſelf 
feared, even in the low Condition to which the Defeat and Death of his Brother 
had reduced him. He gained ſome Advantages over the Conſuls, in the Plains of 
Conſentia; and they durſt not attack him in his Camp. Hannibal never appeated 
greater than in his preſent Adverſity. How excellent muſt his Conduct have been, 
to prevent Mutinies and Deſertions, and keep under Obedience his diſheartened 
Troo 7 the greater Part of which were not Carthaginians nor Spaniards, but ga- 
t out of all the Nations of /taly. And this was the more extraordinary, as 
they were in a manner ſtarving, and in Want of the common Neceſſaries of Life, 
with which Bruttium could not ſupply them. Hannibal, in the thirteen Years ſince 
his paſling the Alpes, had ated all the Parts of the greateſt Commander. While 
the Romans were under their firſt Terror, his Conqueſts were exceedingly rapid: 
When their ancient Virtue revived, he found Expedients in Wiles and Artifices. 
And now, that an' unhappy Blow had deprived him of the Succours which his 
Brother brought from Spain, he followed the Steps of the prudent Fabius, and 
ined time 7 wile Delays. His great Misfortune was his having too greedily 
earkened to the Dictates of that Hatred, which he had imbibed, againſt the Roman 
Name, in his Infancy, and his having n his N with Hahy. Had he 
firſt ſer about the Reduction of Spain and Gaul, he would probably have ſubdued all 
the Weſt, and Rome herſelf; as Alexander the Great had done the Eaſt. © 
. fb But now Hannibal was upon the defenſive in ah, whilſt Scipio gave the 
Carthaginians no Reſpite in Spain. A/drubal the Son of Giſeo had been driven to a 
Corner of this Country, near Gades. Thither Mago, who had for ſome time em- 
loyed himſelf in making new Levies among the Spaniards, brought him ſuch large 
einforcements, that his Army conſiſted of ſeventy thouſand Foot, four thouſand five 
hundred Horſe, and thirty two Elephants; and with this Army he ventured to pe- 
netrate into the Countries under the Protection of Rome. He encamped in a vaſt 


Plain near a Town, called Silpis, and was there joined by a mop of Numidian Ca- 


valry, which Mafniſ/a brought him in Perſon. Scipio was ftill at Tarragona; and 
upon the News of the Enemy's ſurprizing Preparations, thought it neceſſary to 
arm the Spaniards likewiſe, ii his Turn; tho' remembering the Misfortune of his 
Father and Uncle in . 5 them too much, he reſolved to be cautious of em- 
Fogine them in critical Occaſions. Having ſwell'd his Army to forty thouſand 

oot, and three thouſand Horſe, he began His March towards the Enemy, who 
were encamped in a Plain near Bacula, on the Confines of Betica; and he pitched 
his Camp in the ſame Plain. The two Armies were frequently drawn up in Order 


of Battel before their Entrenchments z and as Scipio oblery'd, that Aſarubal always 


placed his beſt Troops, which were his {fricans, in the Center, and his Spaniards 
n 1 | 4 e. i 
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in eames Wi ſition, and poſted his Aham Veer of 
bis Romans in 15 Center. Bur, this he id to deceixe the Enemy. ROME 
r when E 5 Day came, on which he refolved to give Battel, 2 this Diſt r47. 

"EP fizion, and placed bis Legionaries in the two Wings, while t he Rants: made up 
bo mn wy And when he was entring upon he ordered his Wings to 
— ſt, and his Center more ſſowly; fo that the braweff; of his Troops 
came to an ——— with the weakeſt of the Enemy, and defeated them, before 
Scipio de- the two main Bodies could join Battel. And the Romans were very ſenſible of the 
feats tbe reat Prudence of their General, in this L when after they had routed the 
Carthagi- Wings, 87 they came to attack the Center of the Enemy; for theſe brave Veterens 
nians is made (o reſolute a Reſiſtance, as almoſt, quite diſheartened them: inſomuch that 
Spain. 8 as one Author relates) was forced to diſmount, ſeize o Byckler, and throw 
- himſelf, Sword in Hand, into the midſt of the African Battalions, before he could 
*his Men to make the neceſſary Efforts to complete their Victory. But then 
" ot Bay ſoon gave 1 = the Slaughter was terrible. Aſdrubal, with the Fu- 


gitives gained his Cam 16 Spaniard deſerted him ſo faſt, that he laid aſide 


re made a like 


Thought of forti there, and retired in the Night towards the 
Sbore of the Ocean. Scipio purſued him, and came up with him again, and after 
a ſecond furious Havock, the three Chiefs, Aſdrubal, Mage, and Ma ſiniſſa, hadino 
more than fix thouſand Men left about them, and theſe for the moſt part diſarmed. 
Their only Refuge was, with all Expedition to gain the Summit of a ſteep Hill, 
and there entrenc l as well as they cauld. Aſarubal perceived that even 
theſe poor Remains of his Army 8 leſl and he therefore abandoned 
them in the Night. Tbe Sea was.near, he found bips ready to fail; and embarked 
for Gages. 3 thence he ſent hack 2 Ships to Maga, who eſcaped likewiſe by 
a ſhameful Flight. * Making» was marc conſtant ; © continued upon the Hill 
with the miſerable Corthogigias, A Army. Nevyerthelels, it is pro ; 
bable that be, from this time, conceived a Diſtaſte for the Party he had choſen. He 
lags yery ſoon an Interview with Silanut, whom the Pro-Conſul left with a Detach- 

to ĩnyeſt the Enem 12 while he himſelf returned to Tarragona. And tho“ we 
now not ex actly the Conditions of the E. agement, into which the Numidiau 
entered with Nome, it is certain that he bound himſelf by ſuch Ties as proved 
10 oluble ; and he immediately turned all his Thoughts to make the proper Dif- 
poſitions in his own Country to ſupport the Roman Cauſe. : 

g-. Spain was now almoſt totally reduced; but the Pro-Conſul did not confine | 
his Views to this Conqueſt alone. He loſt no time in paring his his Wor to 2 
15 Negotiations with the Afriran Princes near Carthage. ne yy Maſ⸗ — 
t 


Was now in Alliance with the Cartbaginians; but as Fay wk 
E was the only Tie which bound the Numidien to them, he — his 2 
lias to codeavour to bring him over to the Cauſe of Rome. Lalius was heard, and 
bis Argument wrought Conviction; but he being only a Subaltern in Scipio's Ar- 
my, the King inſiſted, for his gr 227 8. Security, vu . having a perſonal Conference 
E with the Pro. - Conſul himſelf z and he proteſted, that if he would come into Nx- 
: idia,. be ſhould be received there with Honour, 25 diſmiſs'd with Satisfaction. 
3 2 — confider'd the Hazard of ſuch an Enterprize; but his, great Soul was above 
q ws the Fear of Danger, when he had the Intereſt of his Republick in view. He left 

Scipio goes Marcius at Tarragona, with a Part 12 his 1 ſent Silanys with the reſt of his 
privately Army, to New-Carthage, embarxk d with Lælius tar Africa, and arrived at the Ca- 
into Africa putal of King Syphax. The. fugizive. Aſarubal oh, to arrive there the ſame 
10 treat _ z and nothing could be more agrecable to 1 Numidian Prince, than to fee a 
with Sy- 2 i of the two moſt po — Nations in the World, at his a 
phax. 72 Rf a de the ſame time „ and both come to n his Alliance, He firſt pur on the ' 
Mediator, and would bave had Scipio enter into a Conference with the 
983 in order to an amicable Accommodation. But Scipio. excuſed himſelf, 
as not r any Commiſſion e Tulle with ee 


However, he acc 'of x the Invitation to dine at the King's Table with 4/drubaL 
And then heap as much ſuperior to his Rival in the Charms of Converſation, 
ade had Lin, — i himſelf was ſenſible of it, and is ſaid to have 
2 d bimſelf in the following manner. I hat a wonderful Man is 
7 K N 4s ah the; Head, of an Army. 1 
ding in my. Negotiation. Scipio bas irre/iflible-Gharms to gain 
bee ies of His Moderation has contxibuted, ad much ta the Conqueſt of Spain, as 
bis. Sword; 7245 — 7 a 10 think . Africa. His Voyages are 
. . 12 aur lat 22 croſſed thy auger, but with a 


— the Carthaginian 
5 that he hu. into a reaty. with, him 
een wi bins and tem the Pro-Conſut was: 
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arrived at New: Carthage. F. y. Scipio found: Spain in the fame Tranquillity and 
— Gbadioaks in bich 5 had left pe Nothing remained now, but to puniſh the 
Nations and Cities which had formerly rebell'd, and to keep the Spaniards to their 
J. Duty, by Examples of Severity. He march'd himſelf to beſiege 2 and ſent 
Marcius to inveſt Caftulo. The former, which had revolted to the Enemy, was 
taken by Aſlault, ſack'd and burnt; and Men, Women, and Children put to the 
Sword. The latter capitulated, and was more favourably treated. .6. From 
Caftulo, Marcius went and appeared before Aſtapa, a City obſtinately devoted to 
the Carthaginians. The Inhabitants were deſperate. 'They _—_— their Move- 
ables, and threw them in a Heap in the Market-place. Then placing their Wives 
and Children on the Top of the Pile, which they ſurrounded with Faggots, and 
other combuſtible things, they choſe: out fifty of the moſt ſteady of the Citiz 
to guard this dear Depoſitum; and they gave them the following Charge. Be aſ- 
ſured, we will either repulſe the Romans, or all periſh in the Attempt. If we are overcome, 
do you, upon the firſt News of the Enemy's Approach, ſave the Honour and Liberty 
of our Wives and Children. Firſt make uſe of your Swords, and then of Fire, to 
reſcue. theſe Remains of an unfortunate City from Captivity and Infamy. After this, 
they did / not wait to be attack'd, but march'd out at one of the Gates, in good 
Order, to give Battel z and all died fighting. And the News of this general Maſ- 
ſacre produced another in the Heart of the City. The fifty Aſtapans diſcharged 
their Truſt, and then threw themſelves into the Flames. 7. Whilſt Mar- 
cius was executing Vengeance on the rebellious Cities, Scipio was return'd to New 
Carthage; and there he entertain'd his Army with a Fight of Gladiators, in Ho- 
nour to the: Manes of his Father and Uncle, purſuant to the Vow he had made. 
$. 8. And during theſe Diverſions, ſome Deſerters arrived from Gades, the only City 
of Spain in the Carthaginian Intereſt. And upon their Report of a Conſpiracy 
among the Gaditani, to put the Romans into Poſſeſſion of the Place, Scipio ſent Mar- 
cius, with ſome Troops, and Lælius, with a Squadron of Ships, to = on the En- 
terprize by Sea and Land. But Lælias, in his Paſſage, met and attack'd a Squadron 
of - Carthaginian Galleys, which were conducting to Carthage the Conſpirators who 
had been diſcover'd, and who were to be tried there. He gave Marcius Notice of 
it, and adviſed him to lead back his Troops; and he himſelf likewiſe return'd to 
-New Carthage. 6. 9. And now eit appear'd, how neceſſary: Scipio's Preſence 
was, both to preſerve his Conqueſts in Spain, and to maintain Diſcipline in the Ar- 
my. He happened to fall dangerouſly fick.z and Fame made his Caſe worſe than it 
was. It was firſt: reported that he was dying; and then, that he was dead; and 
theſe Rumours had ſuch an Effect, that not only Indibilis and Mandonius (two petty 
Kings before mentioned) immediately revolted from the Romans, and ſtirred up the 
Celtiberians againſt them; but eight thouſand Roman Legionaries, who were en- 
camp'd:on the Banks of the Sucro, to keep that Part of Spain in Awe, mutinied, 
drove away their Leaders, who would not enter into their Meaſures, and choſe two 
inſolent common Soldiers, Atrius and Albius, to conduct them. And the Madneſs. 
of theſe two Fellows was ſuch, that they uſurp'd the Conſular Dignity, and ordered 
Liftors to walk before them. The Pretence for the Mutiny was the Want of Pay, 
which they had not receiv'd for fix Months. §. 10. The Pro-Conſul reco- 
ver'd his Health; but was much embarraſſed how to manage the Mutineers, fo as 
not to puſh them to Extremities, and yet to make ſuch Examples as ſhould: keep 


& 


deceived them into a Be 
on ſome new R 
abſolutely at their Merey. Full of theſe Hopes, the Murineers enter'd the City. 
Scipio had before ſent ſeven Tribunes to them, to ſuppl the Place of thoſe whom 
they had driven away. And thefe, who had by an art | Conduct gain d the Confi- 
dence of the Rebels, were order'd each of them to invite five of the moſt guilty to 
their Houſes, give them Plenty of Drink, then bind them, and give the General 
Notice of the Succeſs. : This Scheme was executed; and thirty five of the Muti- 
neers were thus ſecur'd, without the Knowledge of the reſt. The next Morning, 
by break of Day, Marcius, who was to lead away the faithful Troops, pretended co 
make Preparation for his March, and drew up his Manipuli near the Gates. But 
his ſecret Orders were to return into the Heart of the City, upon à Signal agreed 
on. Scipio, at a proper time, gave the uſual Notice for aſſembling his Soldiers in 
the Market · place; and upon the firſt Sound of the Trumpet, the Seditious all ran 
without their Arms, as: the Laws required, to hear the Pro- Conſul s Hararigue. 
Marcius, at the ſume time, receiv'd Orders to bring back his armed Troops, and 
ſurround the: Aſſembly.” And then the Pre- Conſiu, in a long * Harangue, expoſtu- 


lated with the Mutineers on the Baſeneſs and Folly of their . 446. 
. Cene- 


the Sum of their Complaints could amount to no more than this: +Tha# thei 
< Vo. III. | : * 


* 


his Troops in their Duty. At length, he contrived to decoy them to New Car- Scipio art- 

thage, by promiſing to pay them their Arrears there, and by giving ſuch Orders as fully quells 
let that the Troops with him were immediately to go up- a Mutiny in 

ition; by which means the Seditious would have the Pro- Conſul his Army." 
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ral: being ficks Bad migle@rd to pen ibm 1b the wſua? time. And was this, he added, Year o 
a fals Reaſon for you' to betray Rome, and violate all Laws, human and divine? ROME 
d in Mind, ban I was in Body. I cannot recall. to my Thoughts f/. 
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Tow are: more di 


your: Wiſhes, Hopes, and Diſcour ſesiconcerning me, without the utmoſt Indignation. But 
may 


get all; even the Febemence of thit Diſcourſe / Tour baſe Conduct deſery'd my Reſent- 


ſhaw of - Repentance, ſuffice to efface out. of my Memory your ſhameful Proceedings. But 


they be buried in eternal Oblivion Aud Heaver grant that you" yourſebves may for- 


ener Bar this is the laft time that I will reproach yon with it. The Marks you 


as for Atrius an Albius, with ſome: of the chief of | their Accomplices, they hall ex< — 
fate with their Blood, the: Crimes they have cauſed you to commit.” You. ſhall be Spec- 
bort of their Puniſhment z and if your Repentance be fincere, you will rejoice at it. 
Theſe Incendiaries haue done no body more Injury than they ba ve done you. As ſoon ag 
Lapis had ended his the Names of the thirty five Chiefs of the Revolt, 
who had been already condemn'd by a Council of War, were call'd over; they ap - 
pear'd before the Tribunal half naked, and their Heads were ſtruck off by the Lic- 
org. Then the Herald call'd over the Names of all the reſt of the Mutineers; the 
General took a new military Oath of them; and thus ended the Sedition. 
$- 12. The Pro- Conſul was yet at New Carthage, when he receiv'd an Account that 
Mandonins and Indibilis had raiſed an Army among their Subjects and Allies, of twen- 
thouſand Foot, and two thouſand five hundred Horſe, and were living upon free 
varter, in the Territories of the Friends of Nome. It was neceſſary to put a Stop 
to the Progreſs of theſe faithleſs Princes, and to employ the ſeditious — (who 
were now quiet, and had receiv'd their Pay) jointly with the reſt, in the Expedi- 
tion. Scipio therefore having aſſembled all in the Market: place, ſpoke to them in 
the following manner: The Reſolution I have taken to puniſh the perfidious Spaniards, 
gives me much leſs Uneaſfineſs than the Vengeance I wa forced to execute on the late Mu- 
tinsers. Among theſe, I found none but Citizens of Rome, or Latins, old Soldiers who 
hed been attached to my Father, and the Companions of my Yiftories.s I could not do 
Juſtice upon them without Tears. But among thoſe I am going io puniſh, 1 ſhall find 
none but Strangers and Ingrates. Two Kings, degenerated. into Robbers, lay the Fields 
of our Allies waſte, and burn their Granaries. Let us go then, aud clear the Plains of 
theſe Banditti; nor let it be ſaid that T left the leaft Seeds of Trouble bere, at my De- 


parture. And fince the Aſſiſtance of our Allies is not wanting for this Expedition, let 


two Parts; 


% 


* 
#4 . * 4 
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the Romans alone have the Honour of giving the finiſhing Stroke to the great Work of 
conquering Spain. Whilſt the Pro-Conſul was ſpeaking, he had the Pleaſure to ſee 
Alacrity and Joy painted on every Face; and taking Advantage of the preſent Diſ- 
poſition of his Soldiers, he immediately began his March. In fourteen Days he 
came up with the Enemy, in the Country of the Sedetani, and there gained a com- 

leat Victory. Seventeen thouſand of the Spaniards were kill'd upon the Spot. 

12,” And after this Defeat, Mandanius and Indibilit had no Reſource, but in the 
of the Conqueror. Indibilis was aſham'd to appear, but Mandonius, in 
the Name of both, came and threw hirnſelf at his Feet, and caſt the Blame of their 
Revolt on the Misfortunes of the Times, and the unaccountable Effect which the 
Report of his Death had cauſed in the Minds of Men, even of the Romans them 
ſelyes. Scipio gave him the following Anſwer: Both you and Indibilis have deſerwd 
ia die; but you ſhall both live, and Hall owe your Lives io my Regublick. Nor will 
{ diſarm you : That would look as if I frar d you. Nay, I will not ſo much as requirs 


- Hoſtages of you; that would perhaps end in ſpilling their Blood, for new Treacheries, in 
- which they would perſonally bave us Share. The Fear of aur Arms will be ſufficient to 


keep you in your Duty. See whether you fball like better to feel the Effects of our Cla- 
mency in Tranquility, or to experience once more the Severity of our Revenge. The Pro- 
Conſul carried hia Reſentments no fartherz only he order'd the two Kings to fur- 
niſh him with Money enough to pay his Troops. Then be divided his Army into 
gave one to Silaxus, to conduct it to Tarragons; and the other to Mar- 
cius, to lead it to the Shores of the Ocean; and he himſelf joined the latter ſoon af- 
ter near Gades. 656. 13. The Pro-Conſufs chief Deſign in this Journey was to 
fix Maſiniſſa in the Intereſt of Name. And the Namidian Prince, who had ſhux 
himſelf up with Maga. in. Gades, was | impatient to have a Conference with 
the Roman: General, in order io a laſting Treaty of Friendſhip. He pretended to 
Mago, that his Cavalry were ruined by continuing idle in the Place, and that it was 

ſor him to go ſcek F on the Continent. And he was no ſooner land- 
ed there, but he ſear three Numidian Lords to the Pra- Conſul, to fix the Time and 
Place for a Conference. Aafniſa had already conceived a high Opinion of Scipio, 
and his Admiration and Refpe&: was increaſed at the firſt Sight of him. The Pro- 
be had an equal Mixture of 
h, and Bloom 


nent, and ſuch as became a Saldicy 


1 1 
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| nie of Dm The Numillian: by thanking him for having formerly ſent 
s | — — —_ his Nephew, whom che had taken Ptifoner;z and then gave him 2 
I 47. of his moſt"invidlble Artaabenent 10 the Intereſts of Rome, adviſing him to aſk 
ad Leave of his Republick to appear before Carthage, the Ruin of which would then 
be inevitable. Sripio rerurn'd theſe Advances! with Dighiry and Affection. Maj- 
»i/a was young, and a Numidianz but there was c—_ Air of 'Sihcerity in his 
Looks and Words. The Treaty was concluded, the Pro<Conful return'd to 
Tarragona. The Prince conceaP'd: the ——— of his Journey, by pillaging 
deus Bart of the Continent, beſbre he went back to Gaues; and Mago ſoon after 
abandoned the Place, having receiv d Orders to go and aſſiſt his Brother Hannibal 
in Hay. 6 14. Burt the Carthaginian ſignalized his Departure, by cruel Ex- 
aQions and 4 He ſtripped the Temples of Gades, plunder'd the publick 
Treaſury, and'torc'd private Perſons to give him their Gold and Silver. His View 
was, with this Money to raiſe new Levics among the Ligures in Ciſalpine Gaul. But 
as he was coaſting along Spdiv in his Way thither, he form'd a raſh Deſign of ſur- 
prizing New-Carthage, and in the Attem loſt eight rhoufand Men; fo that he 
judg'd it neceſſaty to return to Saden. When he came there, he found the Gates 
ſhur againſt him; and was therefore forced to retire to Cimbis, a neighbouring City 
on the ſame Coaſt. From thence he fent Deputies to the Gaditani, (who were 
themſelves a Colowy of Phenicians, as well as the Cartbaginians,) to complain of 
their Proceedings. The Magiſttates of the Place depared to him the chief Judge 
and Treaſurer of the Ciry,*x0afſure him that the Refuſal he had met with was 
owing only to the Populace, hom the Cartbaginian Soldiers had ptandered: at their 
ure. But this Civility Mags return'd with Cruelty, and cauſed the two De- 
puties to be firſt inhumanly ſcourged; and then crucify'd.: He then continued his 
Courſe towards Zaly, but ſtopped ar rhe fmaller of the Baleares Hands, (now call'd 
Minorca,) forced ten thouſand of the Inhabirants into the Service of his Republick, 
ſent them to Carthage, and did not fail from the Ifland for Zraly, till the Spring. | 
As foon as Mago left Spain, the Gaditanirimmediately ſubmitted ro the Roman; The Ro- 
and S$cipio's Conqueſt was complete. He was Maſter of all the Countries between mans be- 
the Pyrenees, the Mediterraman, and the Ocean. $. 15. But the Pro-Conful come Maſ- 
was not return'd 0 Tarragona, when two new Pro-Conſuls, Cornelius Lentulus ters of all 
and Manlius Acidinus, came into the Port with Commiſſions from the Senate, one Spain. 
to govern Hither Spain, from the Pyrenees to the Sacro; the other to govern Fur- 
ther Spain. Scipio ſurrendered up the Faſces, without murmuring; and, attended by Scipio re- 
his faithful Lælius, and his Brother Lacius, immediately ſet ſail, with a Squadron of turns to 
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C. 1, Wiz Scipio arrived: from Spain, he did not immediately enter within the 
V Walls of Rome, but, according to the eſtabliſh'd Cuſtom of Generals, 
continued in the Suburbs, and deſired that the Senate might be aſſembled in the 
Temple of Bellona, to hear the Relation of his Expeditions. Accordingly, the Scipio. 7e- 
Conſcript Fathers met together there, and were almoſt as much charmed with the lates bis Ex- 
Eloquence of the young Hero, as with the Detail of his Exploits. He concluded ploits to the 
his Diſcourſe with: theſe Words: Mben I landed at Empuria, I found in Spain one Senate. 
Roman Army, in a bad Condition, end three Carthaginian Armies, very flonriſbing 
and vidtorious. When I came from thence, I left not a Carthapinian there; . but the 
Troops of the Republick in ſole Poſſeſſion of that vaſt Continent. But — was 
true, and no General had ever better deſerv'd a Friumph, yet he d one but 
faintly,, and did not inſiſt _= as knowing that the Laws were againſt his en- 
joying that Honour. His C hon for the Proconſulate had been extraordinary, 
and out of Rule. Ha had not paſad from the Conſalſbip to the Pro- Conſuſbip, nor 
had he taken the Command of an Army unden the Sanction of thoſe Auſpias with 
which Confuls were conſecrated. However, he adorn'd His Entry into Nome, by a 
1 Quantity: of Silver, which he had brought from Spain, for the publick 
ury, and which he cauſed to be carried! before him. 6.2. And now the 
Comitia being held for electing new Conſals,c it is not to be expreſs'd+ with what 
Zeal the Cemturies gave their Suffrages in his ſauour, tho? he had not yet-artain'd'to He is choſen 
the Years cuſtomarily required! for that Dignity being only between twenty eight Conſul. 
ad twenty nine Fears of Age. Fhe Co appointed him was P. Licinins Craſ 247 tb Con- 
ſus, ſurnamed Diuem, and at this time Pomifex Manimucs And then tlie Republick ſulſbip. | 
procerded to chuſe-the other Generals and Magiſttates, and to aſſigm them their ſe © 
veral Provins. 1 being made, the new Confals aſſem - 
| ble& the Senate; and Kimi in ed to —c 
n | | FRE Samen, 


frica. 
* Vide p. 
49. 


F and diſplay'd all the Remains 
abi Sei. —— 7 


= y being Enterpri 
ſent into A- 


_ vourably receiv d by the Senate. 


fend i 


bn 1 End he turn'd his Thoughts 
be would firſt carry intd Sicily, 
ſuaſion of Fabius, did all he could to — — but he neyertheleſt 


gether; and 4 Power to ask of che Allis all Necares for building and equipping 


Pay (VAC 2 
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- who be bad brought: with him üröm pale. The moſt venerabily 


ſpoke i in the Name of alls and hai 


Fa- 
begg' d chat the 


— —— 


— 14 — 


Was — the Provinces of the two Con- 
too much on the Diſcourſes and Favour of the 
ica, as he was of going thi- 


e 


2 


himſelf a 


. . ES — — — — hiv 
t of t —— ons you 

x: Eloquence! to hinder his being ſent young 

— rd to ſet forth the of ſuch an 
— the fatal uences which 

ey of driving Hannibal out of Ital, be- 

ood of Cartbage; and 


bis Country, to = private 


ze, the Inſuffici — 71 
might attend it. He inſiſted on the wa pr 
fore the War could ſafely be carried — & 
that the Conſul ought to IO the Preſervation. 
Views to his own Glo And be took great Pains to remove any Suff icion that 
he was actuated by ] „ in the Oppoſition he made to Scipio s Pretenſions, 
rn any Rivalſbip with 
a-young General, after I am grown old in the „ and have been ſo often crowned 
with Victery. However, it was very viſible that. Jealouſy of a 88880 erit, whieh 
already began to eclipſe his own, was what chiefly animated Fabius at this time; 
and Sæipio, in his Anſwer, did not fail to expoſe this Infirmity of the old Preſident. 
And he concluded his * Arguments for the Expodienc of the Enterprize in queſtion, 
with theſe Words, — now, Conſcript Fat * A for me to do, but to 
lefſen the. s of Fabius, as be bas Laber to my Expeditions. in Spain? 


But | Heavens forbid, that the Young Conſul ſpould diſcover as — Weakneſs as the 


ſufficiently in my favour, . and does not 
But Scipio's [Diſcourſe was not fa- 
rudent Threatening, of havi 
Recourſe to the People, had prejudiced the Aſſembly againſt him. And Ful- 
vius, a Senator, who had been” Conſul and 'Cenſor, put this Queſtion to him. 
the. Senate ſhould determine the Provinces of the Conſt — will you acquieſce in their 
Decree, or appeal from it to the People? Scipio anſwered with Confidence, that he 
would do what he thought moſt conducive to the publick Welfare. To which 


Fulvias reply d, I plainly foreſaw what Anſwer you would make me. We know what 
Diſcourſes you — * You did not come e the Senate, but to 


Old. General. | bat I have done, 
beightend by odious Compariſons. 
His former im 


obtain Africa for your Province. And then turning towards the Tribunes of the Com- 
mont, he ſaid, J abſoluely refuſe to declare my Opinion freely bere, fince we have to do 
with 4 Conſul, who. will not acquieſce in a Decree of the Senate; and I defire you, 
Tribunes, 0 24 75 me in —— Refuſal. Upon which The Tribune, inſtantly pro- 

— io, RR Conſul would ſubmit to the Determination of the Senators, they 


— — their r it ſhould never be brought before the 
People; e 


3 — ce in — Senate' s Decree, they world 
ſupport” thoſe wb reuſed 1s ot to vote. kr 3 to conſider of it, 
and this was ed. Sy. The next Day — 


obl and the 
Affair of the 5 of the doe Confule was put to the Vote. 2. was de- 
creed, That mee ſhould command in Sicily, and take upon him the Conduct of 
the Romas Fleet there, which conſiſted only of thirty 


Ships of War; and That if 
III e with that ll Ar 


on the War 
But tho? 'thot dee, Procenſions were th 


in ſome mea 
— aſide his old Deſign. His: Heart was wholly bent 


Africa, — he ſtill beet himſelf rhat | - ſhould conquer; and to that 
t the numerous Army, which 


thènce into is Col 


obtained leave to take with him into Sicily as many Volunteers as he could get to- 


a new 


y had: raiſed: him Enemes 


z and bave already taken your Reſolution to have recourſe to the People, o 


legue, at the Per- 


of Vear of 
firſt mention d the ſteady. | Adherence-of ROME 
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e. e Fleet. Many of the Provinces and Cities voluntarily taxed themſelves to 

ws furniſh 1 with cM, Iron, Cloth for Sails, Timber, Sc. So that in forty Days 
| 8. time after the cutting of the Timber, he was in a Condition to ſer fail with a Fleet 
cath of thirty new Galleys, and abour ſeyen thouſand Volunteers. 1 | 

6.5. And now while the Republick was engaged in finding Supplies for the Ex- Mago he 

aces of the Campaign againſt Hannibal, News was brought to Rome, that his Brother of 
Brother Mago had landed at Savona with twelve thouſand Foot and two thoufand Hannibal 
Horſe; that having found two Nations of Liguria, the Ingaunians and Intemelians, lands with 
at War, he had joincd the former, and had thereby greatly ſwelled his Army, as an Army in 
alſo with conſiderable Numbers from all Parts of Ci/alpine Gaul. Theſe Advices Italy. 
from Spurius Lucretius, who with an Army was watching that Country, cauſed a 
neral Alarm in the Senate-houſe. In vain, ſaid they, did we defeat Aſdrubal. The 
ate of Hamilcar is an Hydra, whoſe Heads grow up again as faſt as they are cut 
off.. However, they took proper Meaſures to oppoſe the Progreſs of the new In- 
vader. And the Fears of the People would have been entirely quiered by rhe wiſe 
Precautions of The Conſcript Fathers, and by the joyful News of the taking and 
ſinking eighty Carthaginian Veſſels loaded with Proviſions for Mago and Hannibal; 
if an 1 had not come about the ſame time from the Conſul Licinius, that a 
Plague raged in his Camp, and obliged him to continue unactive. However, as 
Hannibals Troops were likewiſe afflicted with the ſame Diſtemper, and had alſo a 
Famine to ſtruggle with, the Carthaginian was equally unable to attempt any thing 
all the Campaign. * WI "A 12 

6.7. During this Inaction in Hal, the Eyes of the Republick were wholly fixed _ 
on Scipio's Conduct in Sicily. He made it his firſt Buſineſs to diſcipline the Volun- makes Pre- 
teers he had brought thither, and choſe out three hundred of the moſt robuſt and parations in 
beſt made among them to be always about his Perſon. And in order to mount them Sicily fo in- 
well, and make them an invincible Squadron, he uſed the following Stratagem. vade Africa. 
He commanded three hundred young. Sicilians of Family and Fortune to come well 
armed and mounted, and ſerve under him, at their own Expence. He knew that 
their Mothers and Relations would be very uneaſy at the Thoughts of their going 
into Africaz and therefore when the Troop of young Men came to be reviewed, 
he with a gracious Air addreſſed them thus. I have been inform'd, that you are afraid 
of engaging in the Var, for which you are defign'd. If ſo, make no ſcruple to confeſs 
it. I had much rather ſee you decline the Service at firſt, than hear you afterwards 
murmur at it. Speak freely, and be aſſured 1 will have regard to your Remonſirances. 
Ar theſe words, a young Man of the Troop told the General, without Ceremony, 
that if he were free, he would chuſe to continue in Sicily. Very well, anſwere 
Scipio, follow your Inclinations. I have a Man ready to ſupply your Place. Give him 
your Horſe and Arms, take bim home with you, and inſtruct him in the Exerciſes proper 
for a Horſeman. The reſt ſeeing the eaſy Terms upon which the Conſul was ready 
to excuſe them from the Service, followed the Example of the firſt ; and thus Scipio 
moanted his favourite Troop. After this he formed his Army out of the brayeſt 
Legionaries in Sicily, and preferred the oldeſt Soldiers, who had ſerved under Mar- 
cellus at the 7857 of Syracuſe, to the youngeſt. Then he refitted the old Galleys 
he found in the Iſland, gave the Command of them to Lælius, and ſent him to make 
a Deſcent on Africa, and pillage the Country. $. 8. Lelius landed near Hippo, Lælius 
laid the Tetritory about it waſte, and threw the People of Carthage into a great ker a Te. 
Conſternation; for they falſly imagined, that Scipio had made a Deſcent with à for- ſcent in Af. 
midable Army. When their Fright, upon better Information, was a little over, the rica, 70 pil- 
Carthaginian Senate neglected nothing to divert the approaching Storm. They lage the 
ſent Ambaſſadors to Syphax, and to other petty Soycreigns on the Coaſts; and above Country. 
all laboured to engage King Philip of Macedon to come to the Aſſiſtance of Africa, 
or at leaſt to ont the War into Sicily; and they promiſed him two thouſand Ta- 
lents of Silver, if he would purſue either of theſe Schemes. Meſſengers were ſent 
to Hannibal and Mago, with Inſtructions to theſe two Brothers, to Finder, if_pol- 
fible, the Departure of any Troops which Sc: fo expected from [taly; and a Rein- 
forcement of ſix thoufand Men was ſent to Mage in Liguria, with vaſt Sums for 
hiring Troops in Cyalpine Gaul. In the mean time, Ma/ini/a hayipg learnt. the Ar- 
tival of Lælius in Africa, came without Heſitation to confer with him, aſſured him 
that there could not be a more favourable Opportunity to attack Cartbage, and ex- 
preſſed his Surprize, chat Sztpio ſo long dglayed his Departure from 97240. And he 
added, The Moment the Conſul lands, 1 will join him with my Forces. Tho" I am by 
Violence diſpoſeſſed of. the Throne of my Anceſtors, I am not deftitute. I can bring. 4 
good Body of Horſe and Foot to-the Roman Camp. . Be gone, L#livs, and delay not; 
-  #he Carthaginian Fleer is already. ſailed out f Port to intercept you in 'your Return; He returns 
and it will not be for your Advantage to fight it in your Way. Lelius was prepared 70 Sicily by 
to fail when Mafiniſa. arrived, and had to teceive him. He took the the Advice 
Vor. Hl.. e 0% n nee . | Prince's of Mak 

| | 1. 
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Prince's Advice, weigh'd Anchor the next Day, and arrived ſafe in Sicily with a pro- Year of 
digious Quantity of rich Booty. | ROME 
g. In the mean time Mago received the new Reinforcement, ſent him from 548. 
Carthage, with Orders from his Republick to raiſe à great Army, and haſten to join 
bis Brother. Upon which he called a Council of the Chiefs of Liguria and Ciſalpine 
| Gaul, and endeayoured to perſuade them to declare openly againſt Rome, and furniſh 
him with Treops to force his Way to Hannibal. The Ligures did as was propoſed 3 
but the Gault durſt not declare openly for him, becauſe their Countries lay too 
much at the Mercy of the Romans. However, they conſented to his levying Men 
privately in their Nation; ſo that Mago's Forces became conſiderable. But not- 
withſtanding all he could do, Livius and Lucretius, who commanded two Romas 
Armies, in encamped together near Ariminum, took their Meaſures ſo prudently, 
that he was forced to continue in Liguria. And all Motions towards military Ex- 
ploits were confined to Sicily. | | 
$. 10. But tho”. Scipio's Thoughts were wholly bent on his African Expedition, 
yet the Greatneſs of, the Attempt made it neceſſary to proceed with Caution. And 
while he was at Me/ana, making {till greater Preparations for it, he received Infor- 
. mation, that · a Plot was formed by ſome Locrians, now in Exile at Rhegium, to 
Scipio far- ſarprize their native City, (which ſtood on the Sea - Coaſt near Sicily) and put it 
Prizes Lo- again into the Hands of the Romans. Scipio ſent Pleminius with two Tribunes, and 
cri. three thouſand Men, to aſſiſt in the Enterprize. There were two Citadels belonging 
to the Place, and when the Romans had happily made themſelves Maſters of one, 
the Cartbaginians retired into the other, and left the Inhabitants in ſole Poſſeſſion of 
the City. Theſe favoured the Romans; and when Hannibal, who was in the Neigh- 
bourhood, came to inveſt the Place, they let in Scipio (who had haſtened to their 
Relief) privately in the Night: and the Conſul made ſo vigorous a Sally on the Af- 
ſailants, that they were repulſed with Loſs. And as ſoon as Hannibal 1 that 
Scipio was in Perſon at the Head of his Troops, he immediately retired to his Camp 
near the Alex, ſending Orders to the Cartbaginians in the ſecond Citadel to provide 
for their Safety as well as they could. 5. 11. Scipio left Pleminius Governor of 
Locri; and little thought that this Pro- Pretor, and his Roman Soldiers, would ſur- 
paſs the Africans in Cruelty. and Avarice: but as ſoon as he was gone, nothing eſ- 
caped their infamous Violences, The Inhabitants were treated worſe than in a City 
taken by Aſſault, and even the Temples. of the Gods were rifled. Pleminius ſeized 
the Treaſure in the Sanctuary of Proſerpine, which Pyrrbus formerly had had Reli- 
gion enough to reſtore, after the like Sacrilege. The Garriſon of Locri conſiſted 
of two Bodies of Romans, one of Which 8 Pleminius, the other the two 77i- 
bunes ; and they were equally rapacious. The Soldiers of the latter in a Scuffle 
with thoſe of the Pro-Pretor, about ſome Plunder, or to wound ſome of 
them; and theſe complaining to their Commander, he ordered the two Tribunes to 
be beaten with Rods. But the latter were reſcued by their Followers, who not only 
beat the Lifors, but taking Pleminius himſelf from off his Tribunal, carried him 
into ,a private Place, and having there ſeverely beaten him, cut off his Noſe and 
Ears, and left him weltring in his Blood. This Adventure made it neceſſary for 
Scipio to return to Locri. He naturally took the Part of the Pro-Pretor as the 
commanding Officer, put the Tibanes in Chains, and ordered them to be carried 
to Rome to be tried there. But this did not fatisfy Pleminius; and as foon as the 
Conſul was gone, be of his own Authority condemned the Tribunes to die by the 
moſt cruel. Torments, and their Bodies to be expoſed as a Prey to Dogs and Vul- 
turs; and not yet content, he executed the fame Cruelty towards thoſe of the In- 
habitants who had complained to Scipio of his Rapines and Brutalities. The Odium 
of theſe horrible Actions fell in ſome meaſure upon 4 * who had been too in- 
dulgent to the Prætor; and he was afterwards (as we ſce) accuſed for them 
before the Senate. Lp cr ye” e | 
8. 12. In the mean time, he went on with the 3 in Sicily for his African 
Expenirion, bong that at leaſt the next Year the Republick would ſuffer him to 
The State of carry the War into the Neighbourhood of Carthage. And now he received an Ac- 
Affairs in count of the State of Affairs in Spain, and of the Commotions which had happened 
Spain. there after his Departure. Mandonius and Indibilis had deſpiſed the new Pro-Conſuls, 
revolted from the Romans, and engaged ſeveral of the Spaniſh Nations to take Arms 
againſt them, to recover their Ind nce. They got together thirty thouſand 
Foot and four thouſand Horſe ; and made the Country of the Sedetani, who con- 
tinued faithful ro the Republick, their general Rendezvous. The Pro-Conſuls, Len- 
tulus and Acidinus, tried firſt to bring the Reyolters back ro Obedience by pacific 
. _ Þ., Negotiations. 5. 13. But theſe proving ineffeQtual, a Battel enſued ;  Indibilis . 
woas Hain; the Confederate Army totally routed 3thirteen thouſand of them kill'd, 
þ TOS and eight thouſand. taken Priſoners. And the fugitive Spaniards to preſerve: their 
>.» ., Countzics from being laid waſte with Fire and Sword, ſeized Mandonius, wee pho 
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$ her Heads of the Revolt, and ſent them under a ſtrong Guard to the Camp of 
25 the Pro-Conſuls z who had inſiſted on this as a Condition of their obtaining Mercy. 


Thus the Confederacy was broken, and Spain continued for ſome time after in 
Tranquillity. 3 Ee f OE, | | 

$. 14. But at the ſame time that Scipio received this News, he learnt that his Col- 
legue Licinius had made bur an unfortunate 11 againſt Hannibal. The Plague 
had made great Havock in his Camp, as well as in that of the Enemy; and not 
being in a Condition to return to Rome, he had, with the Approbation of the Se- 
nate, named Cæcilius, the Pro- Conſul in Bruttium, Difator, to hold the Comitia for 
the new Elections. ; Py f a 

5. 15. And now the Republick, being ſtill in dread. of Hannibal, and impatient 
of his Preſence in aly, conſulted the Sybilline Books, for the beſt means to get 
rid of him. The Decemviri reported, that they found it written in thoſe Oracles, 
That if ever any Foreigner came to make War in Italy, he could not be overcome otherwiſe 


67 


than by bringing to Rome the Goddeſs Cybele from Peſſinus in Phrygia. This ſame Cybele The Ro- 
(ſtiled the Mother of the Gods) was nothing more than a ſhapeleſs Stone, which, mans ſend 
as was pretended, had fallen down from Heaven upon Mount Ida. Five Ambaſſa- 79 Vrin 
dors, Men of Diſtinction, were immediately deputed to obtain by Negotiation this & 


powerful Protectroſs. And becauſe the Romans had little Commerce with the 4/- bele from 


aticks, the Deputies were to engage Attalus King of the Pergamenſes in their In- Phrygia 10 
tereſt. They went by the Way of Delphi, and there conſulted the Oracle, from drive 


which they received this Anſwer, That by the Help of Attalus they ſhould infallibly nibal our of 
obtain what they deſired; but that when they had carried the Goddeſs to Rome, they Italy. 


ſbould put her into no Hands, but of the beſt Man in the Republick. King Aitalus was 
ſo obliging to conduct the Ambaſſadors himſelf ro Peſinus, where the Inhabitants 
with equal Complaiſance granted them the Stone they ſo earneſtly deſired. $.16. One 
of the Deputies ſailed away before the reſt, to give notice at Rome, that the God- 
deſs was coming, and to report the Anſwer of the Delphick Oracle. And now the 
grear Difficulty was to find out that Man of ſuperior Probity to all others, who 

one was worthy to receive the ſacred and important Stone, at its landing. Hiſ- 
tory has not told us the remarkable Virtues which gained P. Cornelius Scipio, ſur- 
named Naſica, the Preference before all others: but this young Man, who was 
Couſin- German to the Great Scipio, and Son to Cneius Scipio, (who loſt his Life in 
Spain) was the Perſon who obtained ſo honourable a Diſtinction. He went to 
meet the Goddeſs, attended by ſuch of the Ladies of Rome, as were in the higheſt 
Veneration for their Virtue. Some of the Veſtals likewiſe accompany'd him, and 


particularly ©zinta Claudia; of whom it is related, that ſhe- wrought a * Miracle“ Vide p. 


to get the Veſſel, on which the Goddeſs was embarked, off a Bank of Sand near 480. 


the Mouth of the Tyber, where it unfortunately ftruck. The Day on which Cybele 
arrived at Rome became a ſolemn annual Feſtival, diſtinguiſhed by Games, called 
Megalenſes. She was depoſited in the Temple of Victory. x | 

$- 17. But before the Arrival of the Goddeſs, the Dictator Q: Cæcilius Metellus 


had held the Comitia by Centuries, where M. Cornelius Cethegus, and P. Sempronius 248th Con- 


Tuditanus, were choſen Conſuls.  Sempronius was then in Greece, endeayouring to /ul/bip. 


repair the Diſadvantages which the Republick had ſuffered there, through the Neg- 
ligence of his Predeceſſor Sulpicius. And before he left that Country, he entered 


into a Treaty of Peace with Philip of Macedon, which was confirmed by the Se- 


nate. §. 18. After this, Sempronius returned to Rome, and the Comitia by Tribes 


were held for chuſing Pro-Conſuls. Licinius, in that Quality, was ordered to con- 


tinue the War againit Hannibal, and Livius to watch Mago in Ciſalpine Gaul. Scipio 
remained in Siczhy, continuing his Preparations. for a Voyage to Africa. But before 
the new Conſuls took the Field, ſome time was ſpent in ſuperſtitious Ceremonies and 


Expiations, on account of pretended Prodigies and e Young 


Marcellus dedicated Temples to Honour and Virtue. His had formerly vow'd 
a Temple to them; his Intention being to place them both under one Roof. But the 
Pontifices oppoſed this, 28 that it was not lawful to worſhip more than one 
God in one Temple; and they further urged, that if Lightning fell upon the Building 
it would be impoſſible to diſcoyer to which of the two Divinities expiatory Duties 
were to be paid. §. 19. And now the Republick being to recruit her Armies, 


| the thought proper to call to account the twelve Roman Colonies, who fix Y cars 


before had with Impunity refuſed their Contingents of Men and Money.. The 
Senate determined, that they ſhould be doubly taxed for both; and the Decree was 


Put in Execution with Rigour, notwithſtanding all their Remonſtrances. And this 


Act of Juſtice was followed by another in favour of thoſe private Perſons, who, in 
the Conſulſbip of Levinus, had lent the Republick the Sums requiſite to ſupply 
her preſſing Wants. At the Motion of Levinus theſe Debrs were ordered to be 
diſcharged. F. 20. Such Inſtances of Equity in The. Conſcript Fathers em- 
boldened all who were oppreſſed to demand Juſtice. And particularly the * 
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Scipio, who had been too indulgent to him. The jealous ag took this Oppor- 
tunity to attack the Repuration of his youn Rival for Glo And he was aſ⸗ 
fiſted b the famous Marcus Cato, the firſt of the Porcian Fami ily who diſtinguiſhed 
The Cha- himſelf in Rome. Cato was born at Tu/culum. He had ſpent his Youth partly in 
rafter of the Proſeſſion of Arms, partly in the Labours of Husbandry, and partly in the Study 
M. Cato. of Eloquence; and was highly eſteemed for his Continence, Moderation, Fru- 
Vide ach Equity Fidelity, Magnanimity, 25 eat Oeconomy. In ſhort, he was 
486, 22 Kd upon as A Man form" upon t < M el of the Brutus's, the Poplicola's, the 
Fabricias's, &c. and this at a time, when the Virtues of the firſt Romans were a 
little upon the Decline. Under the Countenance and Protection of one Valerius 
Hlacens, who firſt brought him to Rome from his native City, he roſe by degrees to 
the Office of Legionary Tribune; and this Station givin bim Acceſs to Fabius, a 
Conformity of Inclinations ahd Genius produced a {tri& riendſhip between them. 
Cato obtained the Quæſtorſbip by the Tritereſt of  Fabias, and was wholly devoted to 
him. And being now Jute, or Treaſurer-General, to the Army which Scipio 
commanded, it is caly to be imagined that there could be no Harmony between 
him and the Pro- Conſal. For ſetting apart Cato Attachment to Fabius, Nature 
ſcems never to have form'd to Men of more oppoſite Tempers than the Quſtor 
and the General. Scipio was naturally liberal even to Magnificence. Cato Was of 
a"covetous Diſpoſition by Nature, and his Education had made him ſordi thrifty. 
Scipio profeſſed ſolid but ſociable Virtues. Cato ſet up for an exceſſive Rigour, in 
which there was more of Oſtentation and Humour, than of real Igclibatien; for 
while he outward! ſeemed inſenſible ro Pleaſure, he privately gave himſelf a Looſe 
in it. In ſhort, Scipto's Philoſophy was ſuitable to his Birth, and ſuperior Merit. 
He was above being fo very circumſpect, as to be always upon the for fear 
of little Miſtakes. Caro's Ambition not being ſupported by ep Ae Ne 
had recourſe to Artificez and endeavoured. to ſupply the EY dem by. A 
fected . LO exceſſive Repard for the Toterefts of the Publick, 
nuteſt Parri From this pretended Zeal, he rc royed the Pro- Gael by 12 
Profufeneſs is bi Soldiers, and would have bad bim ſtint them to bare Necellari 
Bur Scipio paid no Deference to the Rn Ange of a Hafer whom he deſpi ifed. 
He bad him mind his own Buſineſt Orders, and Ft his e 5 
Cato, full of Reſentment fox this U Fro eft Sicily on 4 1 Jen, return 
and there joined” Fabi in accufing the Pro- Conſul of 1 gw ee 
and of Walg the time which ſhould be dedicated to 9 ac, pÞ BP ports. 
Amuſements. 5. 21. Theſe Accuſations had alre; y. made. N S on 
the Citizens of Rome, when the Affair of Lacri was broy ight efore the Se en 
Deputies from the Lorriamt, dreſſed in MOI, with ive. Branch * 15 their 
Hand, laid before the Houle their Grieyances and Miſcrics under the Tyranny 72 
: . Pleminius. Fabius asked the Deputies Whether they had not already 
Complaints to Scipio; to which they anſwered, That they bad been. at E % uſe 2 
that Puree 3 but rhat they had found the Pro-Co onſul. 7% 5% in para- 
tions for bis African CE Pe 10 bearken to their ee And WS. F 1255 
be had formerly Neun bis Diſpoſition to favour Pleminius, 'by the Decroe he ba 
Scipio is at Loeri. This was 'enough for Fabius * begin a 2 Ines of api 
accuſed be- Rival. He chatged bim 8 a Corruprer of the ancient Diſcipline ; ap op 
fore the Se- had cou and Hatdenied Pleminius in his Crimes, And he pinion, 
nate. That Scipio gbr 10" br ral te Rome, for having. quitied his 
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who the laſt Year had been IB ill treated under the "Tyranny of Pleminias, came to Year of 
Rome,' and made their Com plaifits. "The Affair engaged the Attention of the whole ROME 
City and the Odium of that Pro-Pretor's Violences was like to fall heavy upon 549. 
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i f the People, one ÆEdile, and ten other Commiſſioners, choſen out of the Se- 
SOME — — be ſent — Sicily with Pomponius the Prætor, o take Cogniſance of 
749. Scipio's Conduft y; and in caſe they found bim guilty of being an Accomplice in Ple- 
minius's Crimes, do ſend him to Rome. §. 22. The Commiſlioners, who were 
to embark at Rhegium, went firſt to Locri. There _ ſcized the guilty Governor, 
laid him in Irons, repaired the Wrongs which the Inhabitants had ſuffered, and 
examined them concerning the Conduct of Scipio. The Locrians declared, that they 
had nothing to accuſe the Pro- Conſul of, except his being a little too credulous in 
favour of Pleminius, and not ready enough to believe him guilty of thoſe Crimes 
which they knew he himſelf abhorr'd. This Declaration pleaſed the Commiſ- 
ſioners, as it freed them from the diſagreeable Task of beginning a criminal Proceſs 
againſt the moſt eſtimable Man in the Republick. And when they came into Sicily, 
they were thoroughly convinced, by the vaſt Preparations Scipio had made for his 
intended Expedition, and the fine Appearance both of his Army and Fleet, that the 
General had not ſpent his time wholly at the Theatre, and in Amuſements. Go, - 
faid they to him, Fly to Africa the Moment your Orders come. You will fully anſwer 
the Expectations which the People had from you, when they choſe you Conſul. As for 
us, we will return to Rome, not to declare our Hopes of ſome uncertain Advantage, 
but to proclaim certain Victory. The Report of the Commiſſioners, at their Return, And is ho- 
raiſed the Glory of Scipio. He was honourably acquitted in the Senate; and a De- nourably ac- 
cree was paſled, that he ſhould immediately go into Africa, and be at liberty to guitted. 
chuſe ſuch of the Roman Troops in Sicily as he thought fir for his Enterprize. And 
the Love which the Pcople had for him, made them tender even to the guilty Ple- 
minius, for whom they imagined the Pro-Conſul had ſome — — Their Compaſ- 
ſion was likewiſe raiſed, by ſeeing the miſerable Figure the Wretch made, without 
his Noſe and Ears; ſo that, tho' he was often produced before them, he was never 
condemned to Death by a ſufficient Number of Votes. He died of ſome Diſtemper 
in Priſon. 
8 23. It has been before obſerved, that Scipio, in order to pave his Way to Car- 
thage, had ſucceſsfully endeavoured to gain over to the Roman Imereſt the two Nu- 
midian Kings, Syphax and Maſiniſſa. On the other hand, the African Republick 
was concerned to deſtroy thoſe Engagements which they had entered into with 
Rome. And Aſdrubal, the Son of Gi/co, undertook to draw off one of them at 
leaſt, by the means of his Daughter Sopbonisba. The Hiſtorians repreſent her as a 
Woman of excellent Beauty, ſublime Genius, engaging Manner, and of a Courage 
above her Sex. Education, and the Study of Letters, had perfected her natural En- 
dowments. Her Diſcourſe was irreſiſtibly winning: ſhe ſpoke with all the Grace- 
fulneſs, which a fine Carriage, and the moſt delicate Politeneſs, give; and ſhe was 
Miſtreſs of Muſick. Her Father would encourage no#Addrefles to her from which 
he could not reap ſome Advantage for his Republick. He firſt made uſe of her to Sophoniſ- 
catch the Heart of Maſiniſſa, and promiſed her in Marriage to the enamoured ba #s pro- 
Prince. $: 24. But the latter being afterwards unfortunately diſpoſſeſſed of the miſed in 
Throne of his Anceſtors, 4/drubal broke his word, and turned his Thoughts to Sy- Marriage 
pbax King of Maſæſplia, who was eaſily taken in the ſame Snare. The Marriage 7 Maſiniſ- 
was concluded; and Syphax in the firſt Heat of his Paſſion entire! forgot his En- fa; 
gagements with Scipio, and readily entered into an Alliance offenſive and defenſive But is given 
with Carthage. However, to keep ſome Meaſures with Rome, he wrote a Letter 7 Syphax, 
to Scipio, to diſſuade him from making a Deſcent upon Africa, acquainting him who enters 
with his Marriage, the new Alliance he had made with the Cartbaginians, and the into an Al- 
Neceſſity he ſhould be under of taking Part with them, in caſe they were attacked. Lance with 
The Pro Conſul received this Letter at Syracuſe with ſome Surprize; and to conceal Carthage. 
the Contents of it from his Army, firſt ſent back the Courier immediately with a | 
ſhort Anſwer to the Numidian Prince, adviſing him to beware how he injured both 
Gods and Men, by a Violation of publick Faith. And then aſſembling his Troops, 
he ſpoke to them as follows. Let us immediately*embark,' and ſet ſail for Africa. 
The two" Kings of Numidia preſt me to -haſten my Departure. | Formerly, Maſiniſſa 
complained of my Dilatorine/s to Lælius. And'now'Syphax adviſes me not to delay 
my Departure. FHs tells me, that if I have: changed ay Refdlation. be ſball be obliged 
70 enter into Meaſures with Carthage. Lat us be gone then, without loſing a Moment. 
Every thing is ready. May the Gods and the Winds prove favourable to s Iam 
now going 10 order all my Fleet to the Port of Lilybæum, aud all my Troops #0 repdi 
thither by Land. This Propoſal was approved of by the whole Army; and none ofthe 
Troops ſhewed a greater Ardour to go u the Expedition, than the unfortunate 
Remains of the Roman _— which ckeaped at the Battel of Canne, and had 
been condemned to Ray in Sicily, as long as Hannibal ſhould continue in /zaly. Scipio 
did not diſdain the Aſſiſtance of theſe Idiers, notwithſtanding the Diſgrace they 


had ſuffered, bur took them with him. $. 2y. Ir is uncertain what Number 
of Men Scipio embarked on board his — which he appointed Lelius Ad- 
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Scipio em- miral. But never was Embarkation made with more Order and Solemnity; and the Year © 
barks for Concourſe of People, who came from all Parts to ſee him fer fail, and with him a ROME 
Juſt before he weighed Anchor, he appeared 549. 


proſperous Voy was prodigious. 
on the Poop of ba Galley, and after a Herald had proclaimed Silence, addreſſed 


this Prayer to Heaven. O all ye Gods of Earth and Sea, I implore you to make what 
done, am doing, or mall do at the Head of Armies, tend to the Glory of 
the Roman Senate and People, and of the Latin Confederates; May the Gods, who 
favour my Cauſe, make it proſper by Sea, at Land, and upon Rivers, and ſend us fa- 
uſpices. Preſerve my Troops from Danger, and grant them Victory] En- 
rich aubem with the Spoils of the Enemy, and bring them back in Health to be honoured 
with a glorious Triumph Avenge the Inſults offered us by Carthage, and let this proud 
Republick feel all-the Calamities ſhe has made us ſuffer! When he had ended this 
Prayer, he ordered a Victim to be lain, and threw the Entrails into the Sea; and 
then the Trumpets ſounding, he weighed Anchor, failed away with a favourable 


Wind, arrived ſaſe on the Coaſt of Africk, and landed at the Fair Promontory. We 


„ 


A ſcanda- 
lous Quar- 
rel between 


ſhall leave him here a while, and return to the Affairs of Italy. 1 

§. 26. Hannibal was encamped near Croton, in Bruttium. The Conſul Sempronius, 
who marched againſt him, was worſted in the firſt Action, and loft twelve hundred 
Men; bur in a ſecond he defeated the Enemy, left four thouſand of them dead upon 
the Spot, retook ſeveral Towns after the Victory, and then returned to Rome, to 
erect a Temple to Fortune, which he had vowed before the laſt Barrel, in caſe he 
proved ſucceſsful. $.27. On the other hand, the Conſul Cetbegus, who was to 
act againſt Mago, Hetruria and Ciſalpine Gaul in Awe, By commencing legal 
Proceſſes againſt thoſe who had entered into a Correſpondence with the Enemy, he 
prevented the Inſurrections which the Cartbaginian endeavoured to raiſe there. The 
Guilty would not appear upon the Summons, but went into a voluntary Bani ſh- 
ment; and their Eſtates were confiſcated. 12 i. an 

§. 28. But while the Roman Generals were thus conducting themſelves with Pru- 
dence in the Provinces abroad, the two Cenſors at Rome, Livius Salinator, and Clau- 
dius Nero, whoſe Office was near expiring, drew a Contempt on themſelves by a 
moſt unworthy Behaviour. Tho' their Quarrels had formerly been very great, yer 


the Diſtreſs of the Republick, during their Conſulſoip, had reconciled them for a 


tbe Centors while: but now their mutual Hatred broke out afreſh. It was cuſtomary for the 


at Rome. Cenſors who were going out of their Office, to draw up 


the Tribes. Nero ranked his 


a Liſt of the Senators, re- 


i 
view the Roman Roiehts, aflerable the Tribes, and ſet a Mark of Infamy on fuch 


Perſons as deſerved it. As to the firſt, Livius and Nero were equitable in their Pro- 
ceedingsz but when they came to review and reform The Roman Knights, of which 
Body they both were, Nero ordered his Collegue's Name to be ftruck:out of the 
Liſt, on That Livius had been formerly condemned by the People for a 
Miſdemeanour. And the latter, when Nero's Name was called over, paſſed the like 
Sentence againſt him. My Reaſons, ſaid he, for exclading bim out of tbe Number of 
the. Knights, are, That be has borne falſe Nimeſi againſt me; and That hic Reconcilia- 
tion with me was not fincere. And the mutual Reſentment of theſe: Cen/ors againſt 
each other, appeared yet more extravagant, when they came to take an Account of 
among thoſe: whom he declared KRARn, 
i. e. Perſons deprived of the Rights of Roman Citizenſbip, but ftill obliged: to pay 
the publick Taxes. - And Livius not only did as much for Nero, but disfranchiſed 
all the thirty five 'Tribes, except the Mecien,' (which was the only one that had 
formerly voted for him upon his Trial) becauſe, ſaid he, tbey eitber condemned me 
Se or if their Cenſure was juſt, they were Fools to raiſe: me afterwards 10 the 
nen e ape e enderi rhe 
may a Tax i ing his Cen/orſbip, Salt ing that 
ona be ſold dearer in ſome Places than others. Aas hence that he got the 
Nickname of Salinatar. However, it is allow'd, that while cheſe two Cenſors kept 
up a good U ing between them, they did not diſgrace their Office, bur 
took many prudent Particularly, they were very exact in taking an Ac- 
count of the Number of Roman Citizens, and even ſent to the moſt diſtant of the 
Camps for that The Number a 


abroad, red to he two hundred and 
fifteen thouſand, fit to bear Arms. Cenſorial Lifts were alſo drawn up 
Men in the ſeveral 
20uld, upon a falſe Pretext, as formerly, avoid ſending! ita Contingent of Troop 
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Vear of g. 1. LL Eyes were now attentively fixed on young Scipio : and indeed the Fate The State of 
ROME of the three Parts of the World then known, ſeems to have depended on Affairs in 
749. the Succeſs of his Deſcent in Africa. When he arrived there, he found that Maſi- Africa, 
niſſa, the only African Prince in the Intereſt of Rome, had been deprived of his hen Sci- 
Kingdom of Maſſilia, and reſtored to it again. Gala (the Father of Maſiniſſa) had, pio arrived 
according to the Laws of Numidia, been ſucceeded by his younger Brother De- 7here. 
ſalces. And when the latter died, his Son, Capuſa had mounted the Throne ro the 
Prejudice of Maſiniſſa, on whom the Crown ould have devolved, as Son of the 
elder Brother. But Capuſa was ſlain in a Battel with his rebellious Subjects, headed 
by one Megzetulus, a factious Man of the Blood Royal, and a conſtant Rival and 
Competitor of the Kings of Numidia. The Conqueror, tho' he durſt not aſſume 
the Title of King, made himſelf Tutor to Lacumaces, the younger Brother of Ca- 
puſa, and ſeized the Government as in Right of his Ward. And to ſecure himſelf 
in his uſurped Authority, he not only made an Alliance with King Sypbax, bur 
married his Pupil's Mother, who was Niece to Hannibal; hoping thereby to gain 
the Carthaginians to his Intereſt. Mafiniſſa was then making War in Spain; and 
when he returned into Africa, had like to have fallen by the Perfidiouſneſs of 4/- 
arubal, who was to have been his Father-in-law. The Carthaginian engaged the 
Prince's own Guard to diſpatch him, either by Sword or Poiſon: But Maſiniſſa 
penetrated into the Deſign, and eſcaped into Mauritania, where he haſtily got to- 
ether fifteen hundred Horſe, and in a little time ſaw them increaſe to twenty thou- 
and. With this Body of Cavalry he became formidable ro Megetulus, Syphax, and 
the Cartbaginians; and the Advantages he gained over the Enemy, encouraged the 
old Soldiers, who had ſerved under his Father Cala, to repair to him from all Parts. 
So that having now a good Army of Foot as well as of Horſe, he attempted the 
Recovery of his Father's Throne, and by one ſingle Victory made himſelf Maſter 
of it. F. 2. But Syphax, who was now married to Sophonisba, being prevailed 
upon by the Importunitics of her Father, 4/7rubal, raiſed a powerful Army to diſ- 
turb Maſiniſſa in the Poſſeſſion of his new acquired Kingdom. A. pitched Battel 
was fought, in which the Troops of the latter were totally defeated. and the King 
himſelf narrowly eſcaped, with only a ſmall Guard of Horle, to Mount Balbus. 
Some of his own Shepherds followed him, and by their Fidelity were of great Ser- 
vice to him in his Retreat. For there being Plenty of Paſture and Water round the 
Mountain, he lived on the Milk and Fleſh of his Flocks which fed near it. f. 3. And 
Having here in a little time got ſome Troops together, he began to make nocturnal 
ye ons into the Territories of the Caribaginians; nay, his Forces augmenting, 
ventured. in open Day to penetrate farther into their Country; deſtroyed the 
Inhabitants, and brought thence a conſiderable Booty. Carthage, tired out with 
the terrible Devaſtations he made, engaged King Syphaæ to put a ſtop to them. But 
the Nunimian diſdained to go in Perſon to wen few Robbers, lodged on a Moun- 
dain. ; He diſpatched away Bocchar with four thouſand Foot and two thouſand Horſe, 
who ſurrounded the Mountain, and hindered the Return of thoſe Detachments 
which Mafiniſſa had ſent out; ſo that this unfortunate Prince was obliged to gain 
the Top of the Mountain, and fortify himſelf there. Bocchar thinking that he had 
his Enemy ſecure, oſtentatiouſly ſent back all his Troops, except five hundred Foot, 
and two hundred Horſe. With theſe he ſurprized Mafiniſia in à narrow Paſs of 
the Mountain. The Battel was b 3 and the Prince, with fifty, Horſe only, eſ- 
caped from the Defeat. Bocchar with his two hundred Horſe, purſued him, came 
up with him near Chra, ſurrounded and killed moſt of his Ttogp; but Ma ſiniſa, 
cho wounded, eſcaped once more with only four of his faithful Guard. Theſe five 
fled full Speed, and finding a River in their Way, leap'd Horſe and Man into it. 
TwWo of them were drowned in croſſing the Stream; but the Prince, and the other 
two,” gamed the oppoſite Shore, and hid themſelves among ſome Reeds and Ruſhes. 
Botchar, who with his two Troops of Horſe purſued them to the River, imagined 
they were all drowned, and went no farther; and ſtom that time it was .reported 
at Carthage, and the Court of Hphax, that Ma/ini{a.was dead. In the mean while, 
he hid himſelf in a Grotto, dreſſed his Wound with Herbs, an wed. upon-the 
which his two Companions brought him. ' $.4. Generous Minds ſet no 
to the Paſſion of recovering a Throne. Mafini//a, as ſoon as his Wound 
was healed, left bis Cave, and took the Road to his own Dominions. The Belief 
— his Death had increaſed the Eſteem of his Subjects for him. In a ſew gy after 
p 7 1 he got together ſix thouſand Foot and four thouſand Horſe, and be 
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, 
1 terrible Ravages in the Territories of Carthage, and of King Syphax. The latter 
. | 2 | thought 
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thought the Affair ſerious, and therefore went in Perſon with an Army to ſto the Year of || ve. 
Progreſs of his Rival. And he ſent his Son with a large Detachment to take a Com- ROME ̃ N NC 


paſs, and come and attack the Enemy in the Rear during the Action. The Stra- 

tagem ſucceeded, and Mafniſſa was again defeated, eſcaping only with ſixty Horſe 

that guarded him. With theſe he made his Way to the Port near the leſſer Syris, 

and had there that Conference with Lælius, which has been before related. His 

I Dominions being then in the Power of his Rival, and his Mother taken Captive, 

= it is eaſy to ſee the Reaſon of his being ſo impatient for Scipio's Arrival in Africa. 

| | But beore the Pro-Conſul landed there, the Carthaginians, who ſtill dreaded the 

Bravery, and enterprizing Genius of Maſiniſſa, had prevailed upon Syphax to come 

to a Reconciliation with him, and to reinſtate him on his Throne. However, he 

detained the Mother ſtill as a Hoſtage, to ſecure her Son's Fidelity. Mafini/a was 

ſenſible, that his new Friends were not ſincere at the bottom; and tho' to comply 

with the Times, he had an Interview with Aſadrubal, and promiſed the Carrtha- 

ginians a Reinforcement of Horſe, he retained his Affection for Rome. And on the 

3 other hand, Sypbax pretended to be in the Intereſt of Rome, while his Heart was 

3 1 Carthaginian. This was the Situation of Affairs in Africa, when Scipio ar- 
ö rived there. — | | | 

$. 5. The Alarm and Terror which his Deſcent cauſed among the Carthaginians, 

8 was exceeding great, and they took all Precautions to fortify and 1 their Ca- 

pital. They had no General in any degree qualify'd to make Head againſt Scipio, 

but Aſdrubal the Son of Gi/co, who was not a Match for him; nor were they pro- 

vided with diſciplined and experienced Troops. Scipio having ordered his Fleet to- 

wards Utica, marched to ſome diſtance from the Sea-Coaſt, and encamped on cer- 

tain Eminencies which overlooked the Plain. From thence he ſent out a Detach- 


drew near to Utica, which Scipio. was 


the Carthaginian Councils of War, 
a thouſand Horſe to watch the 


on the Sicge of 
e Party he had em- 
aughters in Marriage, and by 


be one of Mafzniſ/a's Servants to poiſon him. This Treachery was diſcovered; 
SGyphax and then Syphax kept no longer any Meaſures with Nome. He led his Troops be- 
" Joins the fore Tholus, a Place where the Romans had a Magazine of Corn, ſurprized it, and 
Carthagi- the Garriſon to the Sword. And Scipio being exceedingly harraſſed by the 
nians. Enemy, who ſurrounded him, was obliged to raiſe. the Siege of Utics, and retire 

to a commodious Poſt. He retreated to. a Promontory which his Fleet was 


1 - . @« % : . a 9 : of ' . | 
anchored, fortify'd his Camp there, and waited the Return of the Spring, to re- 
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Var of F. 8. In the mean time, Rome did not negle& an Army, from which ſhe had ſuch 
oM great Expectations. Cloaths, Corn, and Proviſions of all Sorts, were ſent to them 
749. in abundance 3 and the People were confirm'd in their Eſteem of Scipio, notwith- 
ſtanding the peeviſh Jealouſy of old Fabius, who alone inveighed againſt him, and 
yo. who moved in the Senate to have him recalled. When the Comitia had elected Cn. 249th Con- 
Servilius Cepio, and C. Servilius Geminus, Conſuls for the new Year, and came to ſulſhip, 
appoint, the Pro- Conſuls, Scipio was honoured with a particular Mark of Diſtinction. 
hile the reſt were nominated only for one Year, it was reſolved, that he ſhould 
continue Pro-Conſul in Africa, till the War was ended. | ; 
6. 9. He was now in his Winter-Quarters, but did not continue idle there. Sy- 
phax was return'd to his mediating Scheme, and was encamp'd with his Army apart 
from the Carthaginians, tho' near them. Scipio therefore knowing the Numidian 
Levity, endeavour'd to gain him: But finding that he till inſiſted on the Romans 
leaving Africa, and Hannibal's returning from /taly, as the Preliminaries of a Treaty, 
he formed a new Deſign. Under Pretence of negociating a Peace, he ſent Depu- 
ties both to A/drubal and Syphax. Theſe Deputics were attended by Centurions, 
and other Officers who underſtood the Art of War,. and who, in the Habits of 
Servants, were to act the Part of pics, and obſerve the Diſpoſition of the two 
Camps. The Romans ſeem'd fo fond of an Accommodation, that the Enemy con- 
nel ſtarted new Pretenſions, and raiſed their Terms; and the Diſcuſſion of theſe 
Demands gave the Spies all the time they could deſire, to make their Remarks. 
And upon their Report, (when the Deputies return'd, ſeemingly diſſatisfy'd with 
the ill Succeſs of their Negotiation,) Scipio aſſum'd a haughty Air, and ſent Syphax * 
word, That the War ſhould be immediately renew'd, if he did not, without De- 
lay, come entirely over to him. The Refuſal of the Namidian put an End to the 
Truce, and Scipio was at Liberty to execute his Project. And to this End, he firſt 
ſent a Detachment to take Poſſeſſion of the old Poſt where he had fix'd himſelf the 
laſt Autumn, when he beſieged Utica, The Romans, imagined that his Intention 
was to renew that Enterprize to which they were no ways inclined; and the two 
African Commanders, who thought the ſame thing, reſolved to come to a general 
Action with him, in order to prevent it. But Scipio had quite another View. He 
- aſſembled his Troops, and told them, That his Defign was to attack the two Camps 
of the Enemy in the Night, and ſurprize them. They all approved this Motion, 
tho' there were more Men in each Camp, than the whole of Scipzo's Forces. And 
then he divided his Mews he and pave che Command of one Part to Mafiniſſa, and 
of another to Lælius, with Orders to inveſt the Camp of Syphax on different Sides. 
After theſe e Orders, he took them apart, and directed them privately to ſet 
Fire to the Numidian Barracks, which would be eaſily effected, they being made of 
Wood, Mats, Hurdles, and ſuch combuſtible Stuff; and he acquainted them, that 
he himſelf would filently watch the Motions of Aſdrubals Army, but ſuſpend the 
Attack on his Entrenchments, till he found they had reach'd the Center of the Nu- 
midian 88 8.10. The whole Scheme was happily executed. The Camp Scipio /ar- 
of Sypbax firſt, and then that of Aſdrubal, was ſurpriz 15 burnt; and forty thou- prizes and 
ſand of the Enemy deftroy'd, either by Fire or Sword. F. 11. The Carthagi- burns the © 
van General, after this nocturnal Defeat, fled to a City named Anda; bur being pur- Camps of 
ſued by Scipio, and finding the Tnhabitants wavering in their Reſolutions, he would Syphax and 
9 venture to ſtand a Siege: He retired to a ſafer Place, and there aſſembled fome Aſdrubal, 
ercenaries, and a few Numidians. F. 12. The Conſternation of the People at who loſe 
Carthage was inexpreſſibly great, when they ſaw him arrive there with thoſe poor 40000 
emains of his routed Army. The Sufetes, (with were in the Carthaginian Repub- Men. 
lick, what the Conſuls were at Rome,) aſſembled the Senators. Theſe were divided 
in Opinion, Some were for ning for Hannibal without Delay; others for pro- 
poling a Truce with the Enemy: Bur the Barcas Faction were for  conminuing. the 
War, and would hearken to no Expedient which tended to the recalling of Hani- . 
ba} from ah; and they prevailed. However, Hanne, the Son' of Hamilcar,” was Hanno ap- 
nominated General, in the room of Aſurubal. The latter was condemn'd to dic, for pointed Ce- 
His ill Conduct z but he ayoided the Execution of the Sentence: And the Troops neral of the 
Deng for him, he aſſembled to the Number of eight thoufand Foot, and three Carthagi- 
th uſand Horſe, kept up the Appearance of an Army, and endeavour'd to ſerve his nian Forces. 
Country, withour any Commiſhon from the Republſck. 8. 13. As for par, Aſdrubal 
he was at a Loſs. what” Mcaſures to take, when Ambaſſador came from Carthaye to continues to 
you him to a N Adherence tp. her Canſe. The Tears and Intreaties 25 his a& as a Ge- 
Wife Sophonisha, at lengrh fixed"him. in that Intereſt; and he was further eneduraged ral, with- 3 
to hazard all,' by a'Report chat a great Body of 'Celtiberians from Spain, hired into our Con- * 
the Service t the Aiear Republick,. appeared gear Aba, whither he had retired nion. 3 
after bis Defeat. And Arbe being informed of the King's Reſolurſons, drew | 
near to”""Abba, with His little Army, ahd there joined him. 514. Scipio 'wasbuly ß 
E of Veicu, when he received this News; and that ths Encwy Weving U 
. 75 : | Waſh * N got 
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ther thirty 


Scipio di- and. haſtened = attack them. After ſome light Skirmiſhes, the two Armies came 
feats the u- general, Barrel, in which the Romans ge? a compleat Victory. However, 
5 N brave Yd which the Celtiberians made, gave the Cartba aginians and Nu- 
piax midians the better Opportunity to elcape. Aſdrubal ſaved moſt of his Troops, but 
2. I- did. not retire with them to Carthage. "He continucd to act the Part of an inde- 
bal; pendent Cond And 197 1 returned, with the beſt Part of his Cavalry, into his 
own Country $. If Aﬀer this 8 the 8 called a ouncil of 


* 8 lier 4 it was waged, 
m 


: formerly mentioned. An hundred Ska s were expeditiouſly an and ſent 
l under the Toma mand of Hamilcar, the Father of Hanno, to burn it, Scipio per- 
35 „from the Courſe which the Cartbaginians ſtecr'd, ..a made all 
aſte to a” Luan "Ys Fleet, which conſiſted but of twenty Ships of War. Ki on 
* Vide p. reached the Port by Land, before the Enemy arrived there by The Met 
525. 7 took to withſtand ſo on a *** was to draw up bis all as near. to, 
He pre- as he could, 85 Defence before them of his Dean De 
ſerves bis ue ſmall V Over theſe he laid Bridpes, np, which 
Kae from Ak a thouſand Men, with ſhort avdlingy and thus * e e the 
being burnt. Pn: the firſt Day. jn, gf 
| port-Ships in the firſt Lin: not 
ourage to 5 his Advantage. tent with the ſmall Prize he — got, he 
return'd in 17 to Carthage. And indeed, his ee of roduced this good 


Thy to meth han, which . diſcovering where 
Competitor was 5 18 5 N Efforts to penetrate to him. But he 
81 e repull reed to 2850 and purſued to the Banks of a River, where 


Mama himſelf took Va Priſ6ner,”r ogether with his Son Yermina. 6. 18. Af- 
. ter ie the victorious Numidlan, 5 dae Approbation of Lælius, who was to fol- 


phax E. lon with obo Marches, haftened to 2 Nang before Cyriba, the Capital of Sypbax's 


— in n z and be took the Captive with him. This proved an effectual 
Baitel.. N 1 * the City readily. 1 7 born Thoſe of the Nobles who had moſt 
| an to their 775 latter, e into the Country; others lamented his Miſ- 


tunes, but would not ſhare ho him; and the greateſt Part cringed to the 
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rhouſand Men, were encamp'd in a Place call'd The Great Plain, Year of 3 | 1 
ov ve Days March from him. He immediately turn'd the Siege into a Blockade, ROTE 
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over. when Lelias arrived. He was much ſhock'd ax ſo precipitate and unlawful a 
rr, i eds and doubted ar. firſt whether he. hould not ſnatch the Queen from the 


ro. 


Nuptial Bed, and ſend her away with the reſt of the Qaptives to Scipio: But he 
thought this would be, too ſevere a Blow to a faĩthful Friend, and therefore he re- 


. 


ſolved to leave the Matter to. the judgment of the Pro- Conſul, and in the mean time, 


let the Prince enjoy his Atmours. However, to divert him a little from them, he 
employ'd him in the Rats of ſeveral, Towns, which till adhered: ro Syphax, 
while this unfortunate King, mad with Rage, at the Succeſs of his Rival, was ſent 
under a Guard to Scipio's p · The Pro-Conſul and all his Army were much 
affected at ſo moving rende, as chat of Sypbax in Chains, a Prince whoſe Alliance 
had ſo lately been courted by. t vo powerful Republicks, and who, in a manner, had 


| held the Balance, between thetii.,” The General remember'd the hoſpitable Enter- 


tainment this Prince had formerly given him at his Court; and he ſoftened the Ri- 


m with great Politeneſs and perſonal Reſpect. 


rs of his Captivity, by treating 
= tbo 2 from his Fat igues, he took Pleaſure in 


And the Winter giving him ſome Reſp! 
diſcourſing often with the Numidian King. One Day, the Converſation turning 
upon the Cauſes of his M isfortunes, I bat evil Genius, (aid Scipio, could indute you 


to prefer Carthage to Rome? A Woman, inſtantly replied Syphax ; a fatal Megzra. 
I know not by what Enchantment Sophonisba captivated my Reaſon, and made herſelf 


| Miſtreſs of my. Heart. I took from ber Hands the nuptial-Torch which has ſet my Pa- 


late and Thrpne on Fire. But what is it I ſay? It was rather ſhe herſelf, who, lite 
a Fury, ſeized" 4 Flamleau, and laid waſte my Dominions. But I have this ſmall 
Conſe ft,” that ſhe will infect the Mind of ber new Husband, Maſiniſſa, enſlaved 
1% Da 


ſeend to the Shades. Matiniffi will ſbon follow'you thither.' Tears flow'd down the 
Prince's Cheeks, ,whilft he pronounced theſe Words; and as ſoon as he had ſpoken 


them, he ruſh'd out of the Tent; where all things were prepared to give Sepbhonisba 
the moſt ſpeedy; and moſt eaſy Death. A Slave, whoſe Bulinefs'it was apo 
Poiſon, preſemed her the fatal Cup. She took it, with an Air of great Compo- 


ſure, and ſaid to her weeping Nurſe, Dor's'diſbonour my Daurb with your Tears. 
Then turning ta the Slave, — a oe uy | 


Hushand,\ ſaid the, "know, rbar I die content,” fare The Death 


. p to have beon ſubjtft 10 bim only, to my laft ,f Sopho- 


Breath. My; Glary it, that" n Heart bas bers onjloved' to no other but Bim; and as niiba. 
for my Bog)s: d readily. abandon ir 0 tbe Fury of ue Romans. This faid, ſhe drunk 


the Poiſon, and almoſt inſtantly expired. Her Husband perform'd Obſequics for 
her (uitable to hen Rank . Zt. Fripia to co the Numidian Prince, 
careſs d and divetted/him. And when be had ſummon'd all his Troops, 'to'diftri- 


bute the Rewards af Valour to thoſe who had deſerved them, Mofini/p was firſt 
named. The ProtConſel extolld his Victories, ſtiled him Kiag} for the firſt time, 


in a Juridicak Way, and preſentad him with:a Crown and Cup of Gold, à Cara 


Chai, a Ge -Rdtbon, an embroider d Robe, and a Tune adormd with Palm 
lere Tube, ſaid he, are the: Ornaments we'uſually givv ta'rho/Þ who rumnpb — 
NI2E 5 54 Rome. 


v1; 


The Car- ſent thirty of, their principal Members to the Pro-Con/ul. Theſe Deputics caſt 
thaginians themſelves at his Feet, threw the whole Blame of the War upon the Ambition of 
make a Ham 
fraudulent Tertis of Peace he ſhould impoſe. Scipio haughtily anſwer'd, That his Intention 


Propoſal of in ! into Africa was not to make a Peace with Carthage, but to reduce her to 
Peace io entire Su 
Scipio. 


Macedon and he 
engages to named Sonate. 
ſuccour Car- 4. While the Pro- C 
thage. ties in Africa, Lalius arriv 


Philip of ones. Philip of Macedon was once more prevailed ove to engage in their Raney 
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Rome. Jud Marks of Diſfinction were never beſtow'd on any foreign Prince before : Year of 
Nor indeed did any Prince ever better deſerve them. "Theſe Honours and Praiſes coun- ROME x 
terballanc'd, in Mafini//a's Heart, the Remembrance of Sophonishaz and he now con- Fyo. 
ceiv'd Hopes of becoming ſole Maſter of all Namidia, when Rome ſhould have de- 
termined the Fate of Syphax. | 
And now, the Winter keeping both the Roman and Carthaginian Armies from Ac- 
tion, Scipio thought it a proper time to ſend Lælius, with Syphax, and the reſt of 
the Numidian Captives, to Rome; and as ſoon as they were gone, he return'd to 
his old Poſt, near Tunis. $. 22. Here he had the good Fortune to diſcover 
and eſcape a Plot, which ſome Spaniargs in his Army, bribed by 4/drubal, had laid 

to ſet Fire to his Camp in the Night. A/drubal had inform'd Hanno of his Deſign 
to attack the Roman Camp, as ſoon as he {aw it in Flames; and the latter had pro- 
miſed to ſend ſome Troops to aſſiſt him in the Enterprize. But the whole Project 

roving abortive, Hanno gave an ill Turn to the Intention of Aſdrubal, of whom 
he was jealous; and reported, that his Deſign in drawing near the Romans, was to 
ſurrender his Army to them; but that Scipio had refuſed the Offer. And tho' this 
was a pure Invention, it help'd to render the Carthaginian Republick irreconcileable 
to Aſdrubal. pale | 
8. 23. The Alarm which the near Neighbourhood of Scipio cauſed at Carthage, 
join'd-with the Loſs ſhe had ſuffer'd by the Captivity of Syphax, made the Senate 
now think of changing their Meaſures, and of endeavouring to gain Time by a frau- 
dulent Treaty of Peace, till Hannibal and Mago ſhould arrive from Italy. They 


Y 
R 


implored the Clemency of their Conqueror, and offer'd to accept any 


jection, which was now in a manner compleated. Houever, added he, 
take Courage. To convince the World that Rome can begin and end a War with Mo- 

deration, I will ſhew you Favour. Tou ſay you are ready to ſubmit. If ſo, theſe are 

the Terms I require. 1. Tou ſhall reſtore all the Priſoners taken from me, all Deſert- 

ers from my Army, and all fugitive Slaves. 2. You ſball withdraw your Troops from 
Italy, and Ciſalpine Gaul. 3. Tou ſbail make an abſolute Ceſſion of Spain to us. 
4. Tou' ſpall yield up to us all the Iſlands between Italy and Africa. 5. You ſhall give 
u all your Ships, except twenty, to be uſed only in Trade. 6. You ſhall furniſh my Ar- 
my with five hundred thouſand Modii of I beat, and three hundred thouſand of Barley. 
And, 7. Toa ſball give-my Troops two Tears Pay. I give yon only three Days to 
conſider of 'theſe Conditions; and if. in ibat time you agree to them, you ſhall have 4 
Truce, till the Return of the Ambaſſadors whom you ſhall ſend to Rome, to conclude a 
Peace there. As the Buſineſs: of the Cartbaginians was only to gain Time, they 
made no great Difficulty of conſenting to Scipio's Demands. And the better to im- 
poſe upon him, they ſent a ſmall: Number of Roman Captives and Deſerters, to 
Rome, with their Ambaſſadors. But at the ſame time, they prepared for renewing 
the War with Vigour, ſtrengthened their Alliances-on all Sides, and made new 


promiſed to ſend Succours to Carthage, u the Command of a 
ul, deceived by Appearances, was ſuſpending Hoſtili- 
at Nome, with Syphax,: his Son Yermina, and the Nu- 
midian Nobility taken in War. That faithful Friend of Scipio gave The Conſcript 
Fathers a pompous, but true Account of his Friend's Exploits; and they were all 
highly pleaſed with it, except old Fabius. But when the News came to be im- 
parted to the 1 their Joy was inexpreſſibly great. Their Affection for Scipio 
— their Devotion to the Gods; fo that when the Prætor publiſh'd a De- 
cree for a general Supplication, they crowded to the Temples, to return Thanks for 
the Prot Conſul s Succeſs. As to Sypbax, the Senate order'd that he ſhould be con- 
daucteqd, with his Train, to Alla, in the Country of the Mar, and there kept to 
grace the 8 of the Roman General, at his Return. On the other hand, 
they confirm'd the Title which Scipio had given to ſoy and ſent him new 
| Preſents, in the Name of the Republick. This was the firſt time that Rome had 
Crowns at ber Piſpoſal . 1 
a Whilſt Lalla aid Nome, he had time to inform himſelf of the preſent 
 Poſkuxe of Affairs in the Provinces of /raly. Hannibal was now wholly confined ro 
4 Fart of Bruttige ; and was reduced ſo low, that it ſeemed moſt for the Intereſt of 
his Glory, chat he ſhouid return home. Nor had Mago ventured to give Battel to 
ervilius Gemines,. who commanded an Army in Hetruria, | F. 26. This Con- 
could therefore reap. little Glory from che Campaign. However, he had the 
omſfort of recovering his Father an Dude:Som the Coperiry which they — 


; 


550. 
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f been for ſixteen Years amon the Bon. He enter'd Rome in State, with one of 
ROME — on his right Hand, nod the other on his left. But he was forced to make an 


Apology for having ſtood Candidate for the Conſulſbip, while his Father was in 
-- 990k. of His "ery. Ion That he knew not whether his Father were alive or dead. 


And it was alldwed to be good. S. 27. But tho' Mage had not attack'd Ser- 


vilius Geminus, he had fallen down upon Inſubria, and there come to a Battel with 
two Roman Armies, under the Conduct of the Pro-Conſul Corn. Cethegus, and the 


Pretor Quintilius Yarus. The Victory was long * diſputed, till Mago himſelf be- Vide p. 


ing wounded, the Romans obtained it. The Carthaginian retired into Liguria, and 536. 


had the Mortification there to find the Ligures deſert him, and even the /ngaunians 


wavering in their Reſolution, F. 28. So that the ſtrict Orders he receiv'd to re- 


turn to Carthage, came very ſeaſonably. He equipp'd his Fleet, embark'd all his Mago em- 


milcar, to ſtay in Liguria, an 
well as he cou'd, ſer fail. But he had ſcarce doubl 


ny of the Ships were taken by the Romans. 
Orders, as his Brother, but not in the ſame ſubmiſſive Manner. He accuſed the 
Carthaginian Senate of bein jealous of his Glory, and of having neglected to ſend 
him Succours, out of Ill. wil However, he prepared for his Voyage, and thought 
to take a Body of Bruttian Troops with him; but theſe refuſing to go, and flying 


for Refuge to the Temple of Juno Lavinia, he cauſed them to be maſſacred there. 


Troops, both Ligurian and „ 190. and, having appointed an Officer, named Ha. %arks for A- 
ſupport the wp 19s Intereſt of Carthage there as frica, but 
the Iſland of Sardinia, before dies of 4 
he died at Sea, of his Wound; and a Storm ariſing, which diſpers'd the Fleet, ma- Found at 
i + 29. Hannibal reeeiv'd the ſame Sea. 


No Man ever went into Baniſhment from his own Country, with greater ReluQance Hannibal 
than Hannibal left /taly. When he was out at Sea, he often look'd back on the leaves Italy 
Country he had hoped to conquer, and utrer'd bitter Execrations againſt Gods, and with Re- 
Men, and himſelf.” $. 30. The Joy at Rome, on the News of his Departure, gre. 


was great, but not univerſal. Some of the Fathers fear'd the Difficulties which 
Scipio would have to ſtruggle with; and old Fabius endeavour'd to encreaſe their 
Terror, by exclaiming, That the Roman Republick was never in a more deplorable 
State. But the Commons were not alarm'd by his timorous Lamentations. The 
confided in the Abilities of the Pro-Conſul, and thought it the greateſt of all Ad- 
vantages, to ſee /taly rid of her moſt cruel and moſt inveterate Enemy. And 
the oldeſt Senators coming at length into the ſame Sentiment, publick Thanks 
were appointed to be offer d to the Gods for five Days. 6. 31. In the mean 
time, Lælius, whom the Republick had juſt choſen e to Scipio's Army, in the 
room of Cato, and who was upon his Way to embark again for Africa, receiv'd an 
Order to return to Rome. The Ambaſſadors from Carthage, conducted by Fulvius Gillo, 
a Roman Lieutenant General, were arrived; and the Conſcript Fathers thought it 
roper to conſult Lælius, on ſo important a Negotiation. F. 32. The Deputies 
bad their Audience of the Senate in the Temple of Bellona, without the Walls of 
Rome. Their Speech was much the ſame with what had been made to Scipio; 
they threw all the Blame of the War upon Hannibal; and in Concluſion deſired, 
That the Articles agreed on between Rome and Carthage, in the Time of C. Lutatius, 
(which was the Year f11.) might continue in Fc Force, and be the Foundation of a 
lafting Peace. Upon this, ſome of the elder Senators, who obſerv'd that theſe Afri- 
can Envoys were young Men, examin'd them concerning the Expedients made uſe 
of to put an End to the firſt Punic War: And the latter not being able to give any 
tolerable Account of the Times of Lutatins, The Fathers began to ſuſpect that Car- 
rthage was not ſincere in the preſent Affair. The Deputies being order'd to with- 
draw, the Senators gave their Opinions. Some were for coming to no Determi- 


nation without one of the Conſals, who were both abſent. Others were for con- 


ſulting Scipio, previouſly to any Conclufion. And others again, fully . perſuaded 
that Carthage was diſſembling, were for commanding the Deputies immediately our 
of Italy, as ſo many Spies, and for directing Scipio to proſecute the War with Vi- 


gour. Lelius and Fulvius were alſo of this Opinion; and ſome Writers ſay that it 


prevail'd. But others, with more Probability, affirm, that the Peace was accepred 


on the Foot upon which Scipio had propoſed it in Africa. ©. Math! 

$. 33- Whilf che Senate was deliberating on theſe Matters, Hannibal was making 
the beſt of his TY to Carthage; and the Conſul Servilius Cepio reſolved to follow 
him- He left his Province, and went into Hitiiy, for that 39757 but his Deſign 
did not pleaſe The Conſcript Fathers. They thought he intended to rob Scipio of x 2 
Honour of concluding the Peace. A Dif#ator 'was therefore created, merely that 
there might be a Magiſtrate in the Republick, who ſhould have an undiſpured Au- 
thority to recall him. The Conſul obey'd his' Summons, and return'd'to' Rome. 


9. 34. And now, tho” the Truce in Afrita was ſtill ſubſiſting, and the Ambaſſa- The Car- 
dors not yet return'd, an Accident diſcover'd the fraudulent Deſigns of the Cartha- thaginians 
ginians. Scipio had thought it neceſſary to have a ſtrong Sea- Armament, in order /eize the 
to terrify the Enemy, and to remove the Neceſſity of protecting his Fleet, as for- Roman 

| * 


Vol. III. 


merly, Ships, du» 


treat the 
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merly with his Land- Forces; and he had therefore ſent for a Reinforcement of Year of 
Ships, both from. Sicily and Sardinia. The Squadron from the latter Iſland arrived O ME 


ſafe; bur that from Sicily was dif] by a Tempeſt, and many of the Veſſels be- 
ing driven near the Port of Carthage, the Carthaginians ſeiz d and plunder'd them. 
8.35. The Pro-Conſul, highly incenſed at this Proceeding, ſent M. Bebius, with 
two mote. Deputics, to Carthage, to complain of the Injuſtice, and require Satiſ- 
faction. But theſe Envoys hardly eſcap'd the Fury of the People; and even the Se- 
nate, . being bent on War, agreed to ſend them back without an Anſwer. (Such 
Dependence they had on Hannibat's Return.) Nay more, they order'd that the 
two Galleys which were to convoy the OQgingueremis where the Envoys were on 


Eput 
whodemand board, ſhould leave ĩt at a proper time; and that the Carthaginian Admiral ſhould have 
Satisfai-- ſome Ships in a Readinels to attack and fink it. The Duinqueremis was accordingly 


Hannibal 
lands in A- 


250th Con- 


_ fo Hannj- 
bal's Spres. 


deſerted, and attack d, and was forced, after ſome Reſiſtance, to run a-ground on the 
Shore, where moſt of the Romans were kill'd; but the Ambaſſadors themſelves, by 
a kind of Miracle, eſcaped. | 
F. 36. Hannibal, that ſo much wiſh'd-for General, came at length within Sight 
of foi, which he had left at nine Years of Age, and had not ſeen for thirty three 
Years paſt. He immediately order'd a Sailor to the Maſt-Top, to diſcover the Country; 
and the Sailor being aſk d what he ſaw, anſwer'd, The Ruins of a Tomb, upon an E- 
minence. Hannibal, affrighted at this Preſage, gave Orders to fail on; and at length 
landed at Little Leptis, a City between Su/a <p Adrumetum. 
About the fame time, Lælius and Fulvius arrived in 41 from Rome, and 
brought Scipio the News of the Death of Old Fabius, (whoſe * Character is given.) 

6.37. And now the Eyes of all the Nations in Europe and Africa were fix'd, 
with Concern, on the two Heroes of the Age, Hannibal and Scipio, who were 
ſoon to enter the Liſts, At Rome, the ations of the People were not free 
from Doubts and Diſtruſts. The ill-boding Predictions of Fabius, a little before 
his Death, had made ſome Impreſſions on them; and the rather, becauſe they had 
fatally experienc'd thoſe Abilities of Hannibal for War, which Fabius had taken 
Pains to magnify. Nor was Carthage without her Diſquictudes. Her Alliance with 
Syphax, on whom ſhe had much depended, was render'd in a manner uſeleſs, by his 
a and the ever · ſucceſsful Scipio was a dreadful Enemy. | 

ib. Claudius Nero, and M. Servilius Pulex, were choſen Conſuls at Rome, for the 

new Year. Theſe drew Lots for their Provinces; and it fell to the latter to conduct 
the Army in Hetruria, and to the former, to command the Fleet in Africa. Bur 
by the 1 of both Senate and People, he was to leave the Direction of all Af- 
fairs at Land wholly to the Pro- Conſul. (The Sea Armament which Rome now had 
was ſo formidable, that ſhe entirely deprived Carthage of the Empire of the Seas.) 
8. "ak In the mean time, Hannibal being informed, ſoon after his landing, that 
the was broken, and Hoſtilities renew'd, took his Meaſures to gain over as 
many of the petty Princes of Numidia as he could; and, among others, he was 
join d by Fermina, the ſecond Son of the dethroned Syphax. ..On the other hand, 
Scipio purſued the War with all the Fury which the Perfidiouſneſs of the Cartbagi- 
nian deſerved. He took Towns, not by Capitulation, but Aſſault, put the Garri- 
ſons to the Sword, and made all the Inhabitants paſs under the Tate. However, in 
the Midſt of his Reſentment for the Provocations he had receiv'd, he did not forg 
the Duties of Humanity, and the Laws of Nations. Bæbius, who had been ſo a 
treated, when ſefit on an Embaſſy to Carthage, had arreſted the Carthaginian Am- 
baſſadors, on their Arrival from ſialy, in the Port where the Roman Fleet lay; ar 
he thonghr that $tzpio would retaliate upon them the Injuries he had ſuffer'd. But 
the Pro-Conſul did not conſider ſo much what Carthage deſerv'd, as what bec 

e Virtue of a Roman. He order'd therefore that the Ambaſſadors ſhould be we 


terra 
Orden to 4 t emy, ogreſs. Hau- 
nibal march d at Adrumetum, and 


encamp'd near Zana, a Town in Africa Propria. From hence he ſent out ics 
| ies 
were apprehended. But tho' it was then cu omary in all Nations, to put ack MI 


and give 
ut E om | of Conſi - 
zed all, rica; and Hannibal himſelf is ſaid to have been ſo ſtruck 


wih Admiration at the Proceeding of the Roman, that he immediately reſolv'd to 


Alx an Iuterviem with him, in order ton Peace: .-... 96. 40. Mafiniſſa (now arrived 
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at the Rauen Camp, from Numidic, with fix-thouſand Foot, and four ufa 
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—=@ 3 orſe) was the Perſon to whom he addreſs'd. himſelf, to intercede with the Pro- 
11 2 . And the Prince, who was an African horn, and had many Friends in Car- 


hare, diſcharg'd his Commiſſion with Zeal. Sripis hearkened to his Intreaties, and 
— 5 2 Reſtitution of the Ships, * fy Effects, of his diſperſed 
Fleet, which had been ſeized, and a thouſapd Talents, as the Conditions of a Truce. 
Hannibal readily conſented, and the Senate of: Carthage were: likewiſc willing ro 
grant the Demand. Bur the People oppoſed it. They were jealous of Hannibal 
and the Nobility, who they thought deſired a Peace, only that chey might govern 
more deſpotically. And being informed that Aſarubal, whom they had formerly - 
ſuſpected of the ſame Deſign, was return'd to the City, they went in a tumultuous + 
Manner to ſeek for him. He had fled to his Father's Tomb, and had there ended The Death 
his Days by Poiſon. But the Rage of the Mutineers was not ſatisfy d by the Sight of Aſdru- 
of his dead Body. They dragged it out of the Tomb, cut off the Head, fixed it bal, the Son 
on a Lance, and carried it thro' all the Streets of Caribage. 8. 41. And now, of Giſco. 
the Commons having got the Aſcendant, Orders were ſent to the General, to con- 
tinue the War, and come to a deciſive Battel, wirhout Delay. Hannibal bey d; but 
it was with great Reluctance. And when Scipio had gained fome further conſiderable 
Advantages, and was advanced as far as Nadagera, on the Confines of Numidia, the 
Carthaginian was again ſollicitous to come to a Conference with him. Having ob- 
tain'd the Pro- Conſul's Conſent to an Interview, he drew near, and encamped with 
his Army, at about the Diſtance of four Miles from the Romans. There was, be- 
tween the two Camps, a large Plain, entirely open, and where no Ambuſh could 8 
be laid. This therefore was the Place choſen. for the Meeting. The two Generals Scipio and 
came thither, eſcorted by a like Number of Guards, and then ſeparating from their Hannibal 
Attendants, each with his Interpreter, they held a private Conferonce. Hannibal * habe an In- 
ſpoke firſt ; and when he had artfully flatter'd the Roman, and defcanted-a while terview. 
on the Viciſſitudes of Fortune, and the Uncertainty of continual Succeſs in War, * Yide p. 
of which he himſelf was a ſignal Proof, he pro the Ceſſion of Spain, Sardi- 552. 
nia, Sicily, and all the Iflands between J. Africa, as the Terms of a Peace. 
Scipio, who perceiv'd the Subtilty of the Cartbaginian, anſwer'd, with all the Haugh- 
tineſs of a Roman. Tou offer us nothing, laid he, but what we ure already in Pofeſton 
of. Had you made this Propoſal before you left Italy, it might perhaps have been 
thought a tolerable one. But ſhall ue accept it nom 1 allow what . you ſay, of the In- 
conſtancy of Fortune; but the Gods will avenge us of your Treachery. . If pon will ra- 
* tify the Conditions of Peace ſent to Rome, I will confider of it. I not, let ut ſty 10 
Arms, and haſten the Battel. F. 42. At theſe Words, the two Generals parted, 
and each return'd to his Camp, to prepare for tenewing Hoſtilities . Early tlid neut 
Morning, Scipio marched out his Troops into the Plain. There was an Eminence 
near it, which he thought proper to ſeize ; and accordingly, made himſelf Maſter 
of it. The Carthaginian likewiſe ſent a Detachment thither, for the ſame Purpoſe; 
but it came too late. The African were repulſed by the Roman; and this brought 
on a general Action, contrary (as ſome ay) ta the Inclination of Hannibal: be 
* Battel is deſcribed at large.) Above twenty thouſand Men were flain, on the Side ide p. 
of the Cartbaginians, and as many Priſoners taken, among whom were a great Nuin- 554, Oc. 
ber of Macedouiaus, and Sofipater their Commander. The Raman did not{loſe:more Scipio to- 
than two thouſand Men. A memorable Victory which raiſed $cipioraboventfap- ally defeats 
nibal, and was, $0 the Roman People, an Earneft' of the e Hannibal. 
8.43. Hannibal, after his Defeat, fled to Adrumetum; but be was ſoon galled 
from thence to Carthage, to aſſiſt the totteri iblick with his Cbunſrhlo He 
declared, That ſae had no Reſaurce, but ina Heat. And' this; from che Mouth of 
the warlike Hannibal, was deciſive. All things-were prepared tor making ne y Sup- 
plications to the Conqueror 3 'whilſt he, on the other hand, wat conſidering: how 
to make the beſt: Advantage of his Victory. Aud having received-a:conkderable - 
Reinſorcement to his Floet, he went on board it, 3 before:Carrbage, 
iving Inſtructions to Cu. OFavius to march che ory ng and towards the ſame 
City. His Intention was not to beſiege it, but only to ſtrike Petro, and make the 
Carthaginiaus more eager for a And the Method the edok had the deſi ted 
Effect. At the preſſing Inſtances of ſiannibal, a Gulley adornid wirh Olive · branches 
was ſent out to him, with twelve Deputies, who ſpared neither Sbmiſhong, Pro- 
ſtrations, nor Promiſes: Scipin anſwer'd with — Air of a Conqueror, I 
am returning 10 Tunis, and there I will confider aubether I hall receive. your Homage, ny) 173 
aud accept yaur Propoſels. Accotdingly, therfail'd back do Nich whence his Fist 
had ſet out ; hut on his Way from chance, by Land, to Lund he peceiv'dAdvices«© 
that Yermina, the ſecond Son of Sypbhar, was come with a p | Army om 
Numidia, to aſſiſt annibal, whoſe Defeat he had not yet leant. The. Couſai 
lens away a ſtrong Detachment to give him Battel. Yermine\ was.enticaly defeated, 
and loſt fiftern thouſand: Men. 6. 44. And this new Vidtbry doubled chu Ter- 
ror Nha Carthagiianr: Thirty of their Nobles . 
293 8 * un 3s: ; "4 $; C %» 47 3+ unis, 
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4 Nie do ſue to the Vitor's Clemency. Scipio ſeem d at firſt to neglect their Sub- Year of 
1 3 miſhensz but at che bottom was as fond of 22 a Peace as they: For he ROME 
2 BEIT. kneyr:that'the Conſul Nero was equipping a Fleet, with all Expedition, to come in- 551. 

3 | to uu, and roh him of the Glory of finiſhing the War there. The Conditions on 


which che Conqueror inſiſted (as they have been collected from different Authors) were 
The Articles us fallow: 1. . permit the mians 0 live according to their own Laws and Cuſ- 


of the Peace time grant them all tbe Cities and Provinces they bad in Africa, before the War; and 

4 be the/Romdns fall immediately abſtain from plundering them. 2. Carthage ſhall deliver 

_"- Rome and dp ine Romans, all thtir Deſerters, fugitive Slaves, and Priſoners of War, and all 

we Carthage, :the Italians won Hannibal forced 10 follom him. 3. She ſhall ſurrender to Scipio, 

wu awubich pit all ber Ships of Har, except ten Triremes, and all ber Elephants which are inflrufted 

VB an End to for War: and for ſpall not hereafter tame any more of theſe Animals. + The Repub- 

<< tbe ſecond liat of e Ball enter into d Mar, either in Africa, or out of Africa, without 

Punici#/ar. the. Conſert f ibe Roman People. 5. She ſhall reſtore to Maſiniſſa all that ſbe has 

-wſurped im, or bis Anceſtors, and ſhall make an Alliance with him. 6. She ſhall 

abo be Roman Legions with Corn; and pay their Auxiliaries, till the Return of the 

-Ambafſadors' whom ſbe ſpall ſend to Rome, to bave the Peace ratified there. 7. She 

Jhall»Sromiſe, in Mriting, to pay the Romans, in the Space of fifty Tears, ten thouſand 

4 Silver, at equal Payments.” 8. Sbe ſball put into Scipio's Hands, an hun- 

: dre Haſtages ag be ſball chuſe; the youngeſt of whom ſhall not be under fourteen, 

nar the oldeſt above thirty Tears of Age. 9. Neither the Peace, nor even the Truce, 

Hall tate place, till thus Carthaginians have reflored to the Romans, the Ships and Ef- 

Felt ſalen from Ibem during the former Truce. 10. The Roman Armies ſhall leave 
Aſtic within fifty Days after the:Contlufion of the Treaty. | 

\v Theſe were hard Conditions; and upon the Return and Report of the Ambaſſa- 

dor, Ciſco, a Mang of Diſtinction in the Republick, endeavour'd to diſſuade the 

People from cemplying with them. Hannibal, fearing the Influence which his 

Harängue might habe ön the Heaters, took a bold Step, mounted the Tribune, and 

drove the Oratot from it. And then, perceiving that the People were enraged at 

this unuſual Proc he addreſ&d himſelf to t thus, I was but nine Tears old 

when: J went. from this Place, and bave nom ſpent fix and thirty Nears in Arms. In 

Camp I baus learnt not bing but the Art of making Var, and have been accuſtom d to 

real Men roughly." It is your. Buſineſs to teach me the Laws, Cuſtoms, and Civilities, 

.wbith:rought te be obſerued in your Afſemblies.. This Apology pacify'd their Anger 

and then he made a long Diſcourſe on the Neceſſity of concluding the Treaty, tho? 

the Conditions of it were heavy. The Aſſembly acquieſced in the Opinion of a Ge- 

-nerak Who, warlike as he was, declared ſo zealouſſy for a Peace. Thus Hannibal 

ſaved: his Country, by his Counſels, from almoſt certain Ruin. Some Authors ſay, 

' thatihe, immediately after this important oy, quitted Carthage, leſt Scipio ſhould 

1 emand; him to grace his Triumph, and retired to King Antiochus, in Syria. But 

We thers, better informed, tell us that he continued. ſome time in his own — 

—= was accuſed before: the People, for having neglected to take Rome; was acquitted 
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1 An afterwards honoured with the chief Magiſtracy in his Republick; and that his 
BY Hlaced to the Romans did not hreak but again till the Syrian Wars. 68. 47. And 
= ; 7 | «*2\ ©1636 nom, in purſuance of Hannibals Advice, Deputies Were ſent to Scipio's Camp. | They 
4 began by making Satisfaction for the Ships and Effects taken from the Romans, du- 
= | ding the laſt Trucez:and the whole: Sum amounted to twenty five thouſand Pounds 


3 {Weight of Silver, But before Scipio would grant a new Truce, he added another 
* e alete Peſare 2 That the Carthaginians ſbould ſend no Ambaſſa- 
of dot um there hatta Nome; tbat tbey ſbould give the Pro-Conſul an Account of all 
altes that came lo them from Abroad; and. that they ſbould not let any Ambaſſador 
from C e, till theychat given the Romans Advice of the Buſineſs upon 
þu/ 25's he cam. This was comply'd with; and then the Suſpenſion of Arms took 
2 Place. Scipio! in order to obtain che more caſily a Ratification of the Treaty at 
= Remes/; (ent; thirher with the geen Deputies, his Brother Lucius, and three 
3 more Officers of :his Army. lu the mran time; the Conſul Nero, with the Conſent 
3 oß the Senate, (who had been alarmed by a Report that Carthage refuſed to aecept 
1 the Gonditions of Peace,) was preparing to come into Africa, to aſſiſt at the Siege 
, of e be was ops. in Sardinia,” by a Tempeſt, and his Conſulſbip ex- 
iced: whillt he was get on board his Fleet. So that he return d to Itahh, and there 
his Sucesſſan already choſen; $ 46. Cx. Cornelius Lentulus, and P. Ælius 
nt, were :Cop/ols for the new Lear. But they would not draw Lots for 
Their F ro vines, til the Senatę had determin d either for Peace or War with the Car- 
aug. i Lentolus was deſirons of the Honour of compleating Scipio's Work, 
and was therefbre or futting a Stop to the Treaty, till he ſhbhld arrive in Africa. 
Buawo ius , the: Commons who ſaw thro? his Deſign, remonſtrated to the 
Hedplalagainſt dt. Phe Affair was warmly, debated, both in che Senate, and in the 
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ain. The Senate decreed, That the Conſul, ro-whoſe Lot 


ROME i. fel ſpould ſail avith the Fleet to Sicily, and; in eaſe of Mar, from thence to Africa 
tha 
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| Theſe were accompany'd by the Feeiales, each with his F 


en, nowe lu Scipio! to conchile'thi Peace, er bring." back 


Number of five hundred Swi! 


poſed to lay a Tax for healing ö this Sum 
_  #annibal, who is reported — Jarkh [hi 
bal, ſurnamed the Ram, ſaid to him, bat! does it become von fo ſneer, and inſult 
ws, for the Miſeries which you bave brought upon us? To which Hannibal made this 


Scipio p, ha ve the ſole \Condut? of the Eand-Fortes. And in caſe of Peace, 

that "ths Roman People ſbould determine whether \ybe Conſul, or Scipio, ſhould con- 

clude it, and who ſhould lead back the Viftorious Amy. S8. 47. In conſequence 

of this Decree, the Conſuls drew Lots; and the Fleet fell to'Lentulvs. And now 

Audience was given to ſome Ambaſſadors from King Philip of Macedon, who per- 

ceiving that the War with Carrhage was near a Concluſion, dreaded the Vengeance 

of Rome. They came with Complaints againſt Aurelius, the Roman Commander in 

Greece; who, they pretended, had made Ineurſions on the Lands of Macedon, con- 

trary to the Treaty of Peace. And ay Ar demanded the Reſtitution of So/- 

pater, and the other Macedonians taken Prifoners by Scipio in Africa. Aurelius had 

ſent one of his Officers, named Furiut, to plead his Cauſe before the Senate: © This 

Agent accuſed King Philip of being the Aggreſſor. And he further urg'd, That as 

to Sofipater, and his Companions in Captivity, they were an evident Proof of Phi- 

liebs Breach of Faith, and Attachment to Hannibal. Upon this, the Senate ex - The Senate 
amined the Ambaſſadors more nyt rm z and being convinced, by their rambling of Rome 
Anſwers, of the Truth of what Furius had ſaid, they gave them a rough Anſwer, reject the 
which ſeem'd to threaten Macedon with a War. $. 48. Then the Carthaginian Complaints 
Deputies were introduced. Aſdrubal, nick-named the Ram, was at the Head of of the Am- 
them. A venerable Senator, and one who had always op the Barcan Faction, ba//adors 
and the Rupture of the Treaties with Rowe, His Speech was modeſt ; he laid all from Ma- 
the Blame of the late War on the Family of Hamilcar; and he endeavour'd to ſoften cedon. 

the Romans to Clemency. Then! each of his Collegues ſpoke in his turn. What 

they ſaid turn d chiefly. on the deplorable Condition to which the City and Repub- 

lick of Carthage were reduced. The Senators were moved at the Repreſentations 


they made of it, and ſeemed unixerſally diſpoſed ro Peace. Nevertheleſs, the 


Matter was debated.” One of the Fathers declared, That he thought Scipio's Opi- 
nion ſhould be their Rule, in the preſent Caſe, ſince he was certainly the beſt Judge 
of what was moſt for" the Intereſt of Rome. To this he added many weighty Rea- 
ſons in Behalf f a Peace; and among other, mention'd the Odium it would draw 
from Al the Word, upan the Romans, ſhould they, in caſe of Sücceſs ig a War, 
eury their Revenge to ſuch Kxtremity as to ſack and hurn Caribage. But C. Los- 
5 Relation of the Confei, oppoſed this Sentiment. He maintzined, That the 
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A 45 Troops-t0:Rame. Peace with 
3345. In purſtance of this Detect © the Carrbapthidh Ambaſſadors wete diſmiſy'd, Carthage. 
and: ten Deputſes from Rome Talc with” thts, . 10 ink thing the 18 | 

| we E nt, to break the Head 'of 

the Victim he was to offer, and ſome Verein to crown his Head, during the Sa- 


enfice. (Theſe were Ceremonics inſtitutgd$y Numa.) When the Deputics arrived 


at the Roman Camp, near Tunis, Scipie hattencd the Execution of the Articles of 25e Arti- 
Peace. The Ca thagimans fuk delt id op all-ldelarters; and Ruſfencrs.of War, and cue, of it are 
then their Elephants; of which tlie Conqueror ſent ſome to Rome, and gave the reſt 2xecured. 
to Maſiniſſa. After n and Frigates, (enge t on atmet, tg che | 
5, ort given up to Scipio, who burntithem ut Sea, Vth⸗ 
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prudent Anſwer, Could you look into my Heart, you would there. ſee as much Sorrew 
as in your own. But after all, what tan be more Fidiculous, than Tears fo unſeaſonably 


bed? We fbed none when our Ships: were burnt, nor "when use were forbidden to make 


Mar, even in Africa; and then they would have been very ſeaſonable.''That was the Blow, 
we ng. | * X | | which 
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wohich ought moſt 20) a/ we. ge refleſ5. a Prople as ours, when | once e from Vear of 
_ making War Abroad, will ſoon dere one anorher-at. Home. Aud this indeed vg angbt ROM E 
_— 10. lament with Tears of Blood: Bat a little Self-Intereft affefts you more than the moſs 552. 

* | heavy. public Calamities. . I am afraid you * n aba 908 had Reoſon to refer | 

CCC 

eo. As a5 icles ot t reaty, were en ipio r ar 

his rture. But firſt, with the Conſent. ai the ten Com e he ſettled 
| Mafiniſſe in the peaceable Poſſeſſion of his hereditary Dominions, —_ of all the Places 
aer'd from Hobas. (And this Grant * — — by the Senate.) 


The Þr Pro- Conſul ſail d firſt to Lilghewm, and. thence: to Haly, where the Sense and 
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P eee e, e .« „ 1637 ; 
© Vide p. 1 e io's. Triumphal-* Proceſſon is deſerib d at large. * — th t I 
69, Cc. ] d him he perpetual Diftatorſhip,,and: to erect Statues to bim a 5 


Scipio tri- Rep — the Roſtre,:; near the Senate · houſe, and upon the Gapitol z but that 
umphs, and he declined all theſe Honours, and contented himſelf. with the glorious Surname, 
gets the Su- given. him, of e and with er e * n bs his Count 
name of els and his Sword. n At a 1; baniqs 
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H E Nine Hiſtory 3 61 one contimnds EE: of Wars and_ Yet = 
Battels without Interruption. . But tho theſe. Events are ROM E 
uniform as to their Matter, yet are they diverſihed ; N 
{ſuch a vaſt Variety of Circumſtances, that we are never . N 
weary of teading the Accounts the Ancients have given us 1 Q 
of them, In them, we view With Admiration che Now Pave, Toth 
And regular Advances of a warlike Republick, Which Pur ſuls. 
ſues every Deſign with Conſtancy, and neycr. leaves it NN Y 
dll thc has accompliſhed it. In them, we with Pleaſure 
ee her ec gain Ground, by a Purſuit of prudent 
and Well. judg d Euterpriacs, which are oſten Silded over with Pretences of Equity. 
In 2 We ate fürprized to ſee her ever moving 4 177 till Me arrives at 
higheſt Pitch of Grandeur; after numbetleſs mes, none of which can diſ- 
courage. her. That People entirely free, and abſolute Makters of -cheir,own,Deli- 
beratſons, ſhould continually prefer the Dangem of War to the ſweet Enjoyments = 
of 855 1 „e Prodigy, 1 ob = 0 very NT have aſtoniſhed us 
in the 'preceditig:Volumes,/ | 
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2 The ROMAN HISTORY. Book XXV. 


Year of tion; whereas this pacifick Ceremony was never performed, but in a time of the A 
ROM E moſt perfect Tranquility which was not yet come. The Carthaginians indeed were WW 
7 DXIV. engaged at home in dangerous Wars with the Mercenaries of ſcverat&N ations, 
= Cute Whom they had employed in their firſt War with Rome. Nevertheleſs, this did na 
Torinus, at all abate their Pride; they affected to revenge very ſeverely the leaſt Violation 
Fare, Con- Of the Peace, on the Part of the Romans. Some. Traders belonging td he Romy 
ſuls. *Republick had carried Proviſions ahd Arras to the Rebels; and this exalperated the 
Po. B. 1. Carthaginians, who ſeized the Merchants, made five hundred of them Priſoner, 
c. 83. and threw a good Number” of the - ak the Sea. | Then the Romans began to 
think of taking Arms again; but 005 e appeaſed them with an Embaſſy. Upon Wl 
Zenaras, B. 8. her reſtoring the Priſoners which were 25 in her hands, the Romans were 1 well 
c. 17. 13 with this Inſtance of Reſpect, that they, in Re, teſtored this: Car thay; J 
nians all their Countrymen vhom they kept Priſofters'in 1 Tay. Nor Was his al. MF 
T ho the City of Uzzca, which had geclared for the Rebels would e 1 
itſelf to the Romans ; and cho the Mercenaries, who had. feiged K nvited 
them to come and take Dlleſſion of it; yet Rome continueg falthfhl 40 Her Tre. 
8 ties. She religiouſly e the Peace with Carthage; AE cr; Suby A trading 7 
we with any Ex pt the Cart aginians, in 1 Africa ; and upplied che Sith y er they Wl 
wanted. Werthelels,. the Ambition of Rome ty dormant, but 2 very Ale while 
we ſhall 1051 ſee it rouzed. 

Azovr this time Ennius * was born. He was one of the greateſt Ornaments of 
the Republick, for his fine, and exalted Genius. As he was both Poet and Hiſto- 
rian, he gave his Poems all the Truth of Hiſtogy, and his Hiſtory all the Beauties of 
Poetry. He was the Inventoriof Hexameter Verſes among the Latins; and it there. 
fore is not to be wondered at; that he ſhould not be able to carry his own Inven- 
tion to the higheſt 18 5 which it was capable. He was a Man of a refined 
Underſtanding ;. G aten of his that are yet ainigg, we cc 1 
Vivacity in the te 0 3 a Pufiry of Langage, wagthy of late: 
Ages. The Greek was Ne. other Tongue, tho” he was born at Rudes, an ancient 
City of Calabria, near Tarentum. So that being educated in the Grecian Manner, 

2 he ſhewed the Romans, that their Language was capable of the ſame Turns, and 
-_ D.Hiermynu: the fame Numbers, as the Greek, hut the Romans, in his time, were too gravt, 
7 1 E to have any Taſte for poctical Fiftions; and he therefore only recorded the Events 

of which he was a Witgeſy, in Verſe. | The : of Jop#) Africanus was his Maſ: 

ter-piece: Which he wrote in"? Coraicks.” He; by this Work, gained great Eſteem 

and Affection in the Cernelian Family, who. ſhewed thei Re for him at- 

Ovid deArtez. ter his Death. His Aſhes were depoſited in the ſame Tomb with thoſe of Scipio 

4 EY Africanus, and a Marble Statue of him creed there, near thoſe which that Con- 

queror of Hannibal crefted, to perpetuate his own Memory. But tho thus honour: 

D. Hieren, it. "KS his Death, his Fartune Was ſmall. He lived in à fr Manner,..withou 

City, on the Hat Aventings,” with no Seryant, but que Woman Slave. He 
A | may be (aid to have eclipſed the © doc t e who floutiſhed-ar-th lame time 

= After he had made forte ee 1 "he hgh © Punic Wer, he empl = 00 

both in Pottry and RW 010 yr Je Taſte of that tige | 

Yau of F. H. Aud win | e Sweets of Peace, 9 a the G 7 
R 2 — E Wee Gratchus So, "Ab 55 alerius Falto Cart. 7 o aincd fo me Reſ 
Ax from War.  Hamilcar Had by his Valour and Condutt jqſt 5 : e Wat wi 
Ti.Seurno- the Mercenaries. As 1 4 0 70 K 10 on with All the Lage of which, 
ny Seem and Maletontents were Cchpabte_ fs fo it ended with the, ctuel De: N ra l the Head: 
Lzaws Fai- of rhe Revolt. All the time it Uifted, Carthas e affected ITE Deference to th 
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= 70, Conſul Rome ; but all her Submiſſions were? idvoluntary and forced, Republicks fill th 
| * harboured x mutual Malice to carl, ther, but that of the Cee, was 1 12 0 
1 This Dag of . Erb- tuin Danger; and in the Elopar% of ancient err CC 
6 2 Your ghee do n 2 Newjer was known ot Rows . 2 
Rt xm t Was knoen e, 
3 | be py rar rote Comedies, but by his Hiſtory. of the fit nic Tu CC 
kw. 4 ory in Verte. which 'both Aulus Gelliat and Cicero tay he pro N A 
| Cn wr nt et ie Vu | 
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; | Feet were called Th, e bees ble 475 n wy N — 
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aaive. It aroſe from a Jealouſy. of the hated Supetiority of her Rival. Hamilcar Year of 
in particular, who had gained ſuch an Aſcendant in his Country, that he was be- K © M K 
come as it were the Sqycreign af it, cauld not forgive the Romans their Ambition, — 
4 N Weh. pride, and their Canqueſts in Sicily. All his Views terminated in humbling Tis. SEMPRO- 
= a Rcpublick whoſe Intereſts were ſo oppoſite to thoſe of his own. Carthage in- v3 Grace 


2 1* a 12 
ceecd, in the low Condition to which ſhe was at preſent reduced, was not able to . 


rencw the War with Rome, This Politician therefore, who was a Man of great ro, Conſals. 
ers, Reach of Thought, believed it neceflary to lay his Schemes very deep, in order to 
to RS cruſh the Romans, or at leaſt bring them upon a Level with the Carthaginians: 
and for this Purpoſe he formed two Schemes, which were worthy of his great Ge- 
| WT nivs. The firſt was to extend the Limits of his own Country ſo far, that ſhe might 
be always able to find a ſufficient Number of Forces in the conquered Regions, 
ready to oppoſe thoſe Multitudes of Soldiers with which Italy furniſhed the Ro- 
Lan, The ſecond. was, ſo to form young Hannibal his Son, as that he ſhould 
inherit his Hatred, Valour, and Experience; and purſue his Deſigns. 
_ As ſoon as Hamilcar was diſengaged from the inteſtine War which had like to 
= hayc reduced Carthage to the laſt Extremity, he employed himſelf wholly in the 
Purſuit of his two Projects. In order to increaſe the Carthaginian Empire, he re- 


| ſolved to go oyer into Hain, to recover the Dominion which Carthage had formerly 
| had there, and which ſhe had almoſt loſt, finee the Wars with Sictl. But before 
s of he paſſed The 5 Streights, then diſtinguiſhed by Herculess Pillars, he took an Op- 
iſto- portunity to inſpire his Son, who was then but nine Years of Age, with his own 
'S of BE Scntiments. He thought that eyen in this early Youth, the Child's Underſtanding 
etre. would be ſufficiently opened, and his Mind docile enough, to receive his Inſtructi- 
ven. ons, and benefit by them. | 


Tax General therefore took the Opportunity of a Sacrifice, which he was going 
to offer to Jupiter, before he embarked. When all things were prepared, and the 


later BS Victim was juſt going to be ſlain, Hamilear took his Son by the Hand, led him 
ent 15 to the Altar, and. azked him if he would attend him in his Spaniſb Expedition. 
ner, 4 


3 ROO of thc Boy was ſuperior to his Age; and he not only conſented to 
wake his firſt Campaign under his Father, but adjured him by the Gods preſent, 
co form him to Victory, by his Example, and teach him the Art of conquering. 
= 7 bs, Jon, replied Hamilcar, I will readily do, with all the Care of a Father who 


Ma. Voves pou, if you will ſwear upon the Altars to he an eternal Enemy to the Romans. 
tecm ll Hannibal joy fully gomplied with his Father's Motion; and the Apparatus of the 
a al- Place and Ceremony, and the Sacredneſs of the Oath, made ſuch deep Impreſſions 
cip10 on the Mind of the Child, 2s were never after effaced. He then firſt imbibed that 


Hatred for Rome, which ended only with his Life. This, on the Part of Hamilcar, 
was openly declaring what Motive drew him into Spain; he did not pretend to 


hou: wake Settlements in that Country, with any other View, than that of falling upon 
He che Romans. But we muſt leave him making Conqueſts there, and forming his 
tine. Son to Heroiſm, whilſt we return to the Affairs of Nome. GN 219004 Mill 
nell Bn F. III. Those of the Italic Gauls, who ſtill retained the old Name of 5 Boji, 
i I which they brought with them from beyond che Alpes, had been ſubdued by the 
| Fi Romans, before the firſt Punic War: And whilſt Rome was cmbcoiled with Car- 
>(pitc 1 Era continued peaceable. But now, thro ſome unaccountable Levity, or 
with Diſcontent, they threw off the Yoke of the Republick, to which chey had ſo long 
plters ſubmitted, and joined the Haliſci in Hetruria. On the other hand, the Ligures, le 
JÞ ads whom. the Romans had not yet hegun to ſubdue, were in Motion, and ſeemed to Lie. is Epil. 


threaten: Rome with an approaching War. So that the Conſuls for the Tear divided 20 


1 themſelves between theſe two Enemies. Valerius Faito led a Conſular Army againft 
mol the former, and Tib, Sempronigs entered the Territories of the latter. As for Valerius 


he was not Altogether ſucceſeful in his War with the Cauls; neither was it any un- ;,,,,,, B. 8. 


common thing for theſe People to gain the firſt Battels they fought" with the Roi 2 
his mans. It was difficult ta ſtand the Shock of their firſt Fury. But in time they 4 
Wu, cooled; Whereas the Conſtancy af the Romans was increaſed by their Loſſes, 


* - 


ted The fe were The Srreigh whicharenow. cal- 6 We have token of the Origin'of the Bei, the 
e Streights of Fetal We have ſpoken | Paſlage into Jraly, and — ond ohne 9.13. 
of them already. | | 5.9. of Vel. a. Note 47. n - of 


And thus Valerius experienced the Impetuoſity of the Gauls in Battel; he was 


vanquiſhed 


i * 
5 


Year-of vaniquiſtied by them, and loſt three thouſand ſive hundred Men in the firſt 
ROME Addon n We 
Nou was alarmed at this Defeat of the Conſular Army; raiſed new Troops 


Tin Suurne in great haſte, and ſent them with all Expedition to Valerius. It is not improba- 


uu Grac- ble, that M. Genucius Cipus, then one of the Prætors at Rome, had the Care of 


aft. Cap 


- trwrian told him, that this Increaſe of Strength foreboded his having the Royal Au- 

thority z and immediately faluted him King. It is well known, with what an A- 

verſion to Monarchy the Romans were brought up; and this made Cipus dread his 

Fate, and do all that in him lay, to prevent the Accompliſhment of the Prediction. 

He, from that Moment, reſolved never to enter Nome more; intreated the Senate to 

aſſemble without the Walls of it; and there preſſed The Conſcript Fathers to paſs a 

Decree of perpetual Baniſhment againſt him. The Senate admired his ſteady Af. 

fection for his Country, and granted his Requeſt. They paſſed the Decree of Ba- 

niſhment he deſired; but in Reward for his Virtue, did two Things in his Favour. 

1/7. The Republick granted him as much Ground as he could incloſe in a Circle in 

one Day, with a Plough drawn by two Oxen, and guided by himſelf. 249. A 

Bas. relief was made in Braſs, repreſenting Cipus's Head with the two Horns, and 

placed over that Gate of the City, at which he went out; and from this Monument 

the Gate was called 7 The Brazen Gate, But the Story both wants Probability, and 

Pl. B. 1. ſufficient Authorities to ſupport it. The prophane Authors themſelves look on 

3 this Prodigy as fabulous. Nevertheleſs, this braſs Monument, which continued 

over the Gate, ſhews at leaſt, that Rome had ſome Reaſon for placing it there. 

And if I might be permitted to form Conjectures, on ſo odd an Event, I ſhould 

imagine, that the Deſign of this Monument was to repreſent the Prætor Cipus as a 

ſecond Actæon, who had been diſappointed of his Defires. He hoped to have born 

a Part in the Battel, and ſharcd the Victory; but upon his Arrival, he found the 

Battel over. Hence, perhaps, the allegorical Horns which were put upon his Head. 

Ipo the Conſul Valerius no ſooner underſtood that a Reinforcement was (ct 

out from Name, under the Command of a Pretor, but he looked on the Uneaſi- 

neſs of the Republick, as a perſonal Affront to him. He thought himſelf ſtrong 

enough to cope with the Enemy alone, notwithſtanding the Blow he had receiy- 

Zonaras, B. 3. ed; and he therefore made haſte to conquer, or periſh in the Attempt, before 

* the Succours arrived. This falſe Senſe of Honour rouzes new Courage. He fell 

on the Enemy with ſuch Fury, that he killed fourteen thouſand Men, and took 

two thouſand Priſoners of War. A conſiderable Victory, which would have gained 

FHalerius the Honours of a Triumph, if he had not been ſomewhat diſobedient, 

and very raſh, in his Conduct. Heaven had favoured him indeed; but he had by 

his Raſhneſs expoſed the Roman Army, to the Danger of a ſecond Defeat; and 

he ſeemed to pay a greater Deference to his own Opinions, than to the Defires of 

the Roman Senate and People. Whereas the Republick always expected a blind 
and implicit / Obedience from her Generals. r 

. IV. As for Sempronzus,” to whoſe Lot it had fallen to go into Liguria, he was 

ſucceſsful, without any Allay of Misfortune.' He gained a Battel; but it was not 

A deciſive one; and immediately a new Purſuit drew him out of Italy. The Ro- 

Pohb. B. i. mans thought Sardinia a Conqueſt not to be neglected. They had formerly made 

485. 38. themſelves Maſters of it q and during the Inaction of their Confals, and the ſhort 

Proſperity of the Cart haginianc, it had returned under the Dominion of its for- 

mer Maſters. Since that time, the revolted Mercenaries had ſeized it, and then 

doffered it to the Romens, without doubt, in order to engage them to take theit 

Vat. But Nome had made it a Point of Honour, not to invade the Territories of 2 

— apo which was already too vigorouſly attacked, to be able to defend her- 

ſelf; and rejected the Offer of the Rebels. (However, this was only a very ſhort 

7 Wong ne 26 cnt Sranbps.of he Prong this Gute is, that it was next to the Gate Nevis; 
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r v. which Ambition ſoon got the better of.) After this, the Rebels were Year of 
e n Age, ele Leaders killed, and the Remains of chem fled to Sardinis for & OM E 
87 efuge. And the Carthaginians being now about to drive them out from thence, 5 
acir laſt Reſource was to ſend again to Rome, and to intreat the Republick, to take Toms 2 
ecm under her Protection. They repreſented to the Senate, of what Importance cue, P. Va- 
t was to Nome, to be Miſtreſs of an Iſland, which brought her od Enemies al- rzaue Fer- 
oft. to her very Gates; and ſhe now conſidered nothing but her Intereſts. She 7% Conſuls. 
aimed her ancient Right of Conqueſt 3| and as Sardinia had not been ſurtendered 
Lp to the Carihaginians, by any Article of the Treaty, the Senate thought it would 
ee no Breach of it, for the Republick to take this fine Iſland out of the Hands of 
thoſe, who had. poſſeſſed themſelves of it by Violence; and to reaſſume her Dominion 
over it. But in this Inſtance, Strength took place of Juſtice among the Romans; 
nd it is unbecoming an Hiſtorian to flatter them. Their Country was their Idol; 
and if their Love of it ſometimes. made them virtuous ; it at other times made 
tem ſacrifice their Virtue to it. Nome therefore, on trifling Pretences, ſent dem. 
mis with a Fleet, to take Poſſeſſion of Sardinia. 4 126119903 } | 
Tax Conſul, upon his Arrival, declared War with the Carthaginians, in caſe 
tney purſued their Attempts upon the foreign Soldiers, who had taken ſhelter in 
the Lands of Nome. Jou have not ſo much taken up Arms againſt Rebels, ſaid 
enpronius, 4s againſt the Roman, Republick. Tour Deſign is to rob us ef ow 
abi, under pretence of perſecuting ſome wretched Men. This expreſs. Declara- 2 ; by 
tion, made by the Conſul at the Head of an Army, filled Carthage with Terror; . 
thc Carihaginians dreading the Approach of the Roman Fleet, and the landing of 
heir Forces, in Africa. Nothing was there ready to receive them: the Carthags- 
ins had ſcarce had time to breathe, ſince the Defeat of the Mercenaries. It was 
therefore neceſſary ro ſubmit to all the Conſul demanded ; and he forced them to 
eive up all Claims to Sardinia for ever. Not was this all. He obliged them to 
pay him the Expence of his Armament; and the further Sum of twelve hundred 
_ 4/21its 8 of Silver. A cruel 9. Extortion, which made deep and laſting Impreſ- 
ons on the Minds of the Carthaginians! Two very exact Hiſtorians afſure us; Cornelius Ne- 
rhat nothing contributed more, to confirm Hamilcar in the Hatred he had con- == 1 
reived againſt the Romans.; and to render Hannibal inexorable, in the Wars, we Pohbius, B. 3. 
ball ſoon ſee him carry on, with great Cruelty, in Italy. Aſter this uſeful Expe- 
dition, Sempronius returned to Rome; and in any other Republick, would have 
obtained the higheſt Honours. The Advantages he gained by the Terror of his 
Arms, were at leaſt equivalent to his having won a Battel: but nevertheleſs, he did 
not triumph. It was the Policy of the Romans, to rate the Glory of Conquerors, 


only by the Blood which they had ſpilt 0. ne te 
8 Theſe twelve hundred Talents * of Silver make #74 later than this Vear; the Authority of Siznizs Ca- 232500 /. 
about three million fix hundred thouſand French Li- pito is likewiſe counter-balanced by an expreſs Paſ- Arbutbnot. 
vret, according to our former Obſervations. - lage of the Author of The Lives of Iliuſtrions Men. 
9 Zonaras adds, that the Conſuls accuſed the Car- According to him, this Tiberizs Gracebus, who ſub- 
r baginian: of having broken their Treaties, and in- dued the Corficans and Sardini aut, was the ſame 
eerrupted their free Commerce by their Piracies on who vanquiſhed the Gawls, when he was Pretor, 
ſome Ships, which belonged to Roman Merchants: After which, he 1 ai into Subjection to the 
ſo that the Sum of twelve hundred Talents was de- Romans, in his firſt Conf; 1 . He was, Conſul a 
manded by Way of Satisfaction, for the Loſſes the ſecond time, when he e If Maſter of Sar- 
Traders had ſuffered, by the Carrhaginian Pirates. dinia: and, as this Hiſtorian adds, he brought o 
10 Feſtar places the Beginning of the War of the great a Number of Slaves from this Iſland, as gave 
Romans, with the People of Sardinia atid Corfica, riſe to the Proverb, Sardi Yenaler. ... Tiberixs K. 
under this Vear fry; and in proof of it, quotes the pronixs Gracchns Prator Galliam doninit ; - Conſul 
Authority of Cinnius Capizo. According to the lat- Hiſpaniam ; altero Conſulata, Sardiniam. Toentumgue. 
ter, the Conſul Tiberius Sempronins Gracchies, Col- Captivorum adduxit, ur longa venditione fes 7 | 
legue to Pa lius Valerins Falto; ſubdued theſe two verbium veniret, SARDI VENALES.. Citero ſays the 
Iſlands, andthe greateſt Part of their Inhabitants were ſame thing, in his 24th Epiſtle, B. 7. Now this. _ 
reduced to Slavery. The great Numbers of Sardi> Tiberins Gracebur was the Grandfon of the Carer 


ane and Corficans, who were {01d to the beſt Bid- of this Year 515. His Collegue in bis firſt Conſul- = 
der, gave riſe to the old Latiz Proverb, Sardi Venales, ſhip; which was in the Year 576, was Ca Clan- 
alius alio nequior ; that is, Sardiwians to ſell, every one dins Pulcher ; and in his ſecond Co wh. Which 

worſe than hir Fellow." And it is indeed very true, was in the Year 59 nas was Marcie J- 
that it was one Tiberius Cracc bus, who 5 ventiat Thalna. As to the Senſt of this 014 Pro- 
theſe twollſlands into Subject ion to the Roman; but verb; we ſhall hete add, what Hos ſays, with FE, | 
tis falſe;:that:he was the Collegue of Publius Vas ar to it: In the Celebration Games, Which, 


. h | 
errut Falto. Beſides, that the ancient Writers all alettinized at Rome, in Honour to, Fapirer _ 
ere in pacing the Gonne of Corfcs'and ad Sardis Ge a publick"Orter, lays he, preſet 25 * 


3 Year ef g. V. Tus War with the Gauls and 1. Ligures- = 
$ R NE fuls L. Cornelius Lentulus, and Q. Fulvius Flaccus. We have already ſhewn the time, 
4 , ven moſt of the Gault paſſed the Alpes ; and the Places where they 1 70 10 in ah. br. 
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was cattiel on by the new Cox. li: 


LiConniurs But as for the Ligures, who alſo were originally Gals, it is difficult to determine 
ö when they removed. Only it is paſt doubt, That they were ſome of the moſt an. 
Nac, cient" Inhabitants of Italy; and That they croſſed the Alpes, ſeveral Ages before 
Conſuls.. the other Gauls. Their Dominion was large; and reached from the Var, 4 River al 
a. Gaul; to the Macra, another River, which bounded Hetriuia. All this vat 

Country Was then over-run with Briars, and the Ligurer gave themſelves litte 

trouble in clearing the Ground of them. The Woods which covered their Lands, 

made their Cantons inacceſſible; and their Manners ſavoured a little of the Bar. 

Prolemy and renne and Roughneſs of their 12 Soil. Living in Foreſts, they ſubſiſted wholly 9 
_ by Huntiag and Rapine; and they were a little in Difrepute, in Point of Pro- 
bity and Fidelity. The Conſuls marched together againſt the  Gauls' and I 

| Zonaras, B. 8. gures; and as long as they continued united, and the two Conſular Armies cn- 

F camped together, the Romans were invincible. '-But the Love of Glory and Booty 

 ſeparared' them; and their Separation weakned them. This Fulvies found to his ll 
Coſt. "Being entered into the Country of the Gauls on this Side the Po, it ws i 
with great Difficulty; that he prevented his Camp's being invaded by the Enemy. 

He was forced to continue in his Entrenchments, and there Pafſed 2 Wenn dh 

and ſhameful Campaign, under continual Apprehenſions of à Sutprize. Indecl 

the Army of the Gauls was become exceeding ſtrong; and their Superiority in. 
creaſed their Confidence. They had aſſembled their Countrymen from all Parts; 
and 8 wry” were not ſrong enough of chemſelves to withſtand theſe, formi 


e kr ad a. 


4178918 


the 8 010 Man, dreſſed in a Pretexta, work poſſeſſed the el Rea ee Cobble wen -5F 
with the Balla Aurea about his Neck, after the man- originally ſo many Branches of the ancient Cel, 
j ner of the old Kings of Hetruria; and then he pro- as the ſame Author proves at large, in his Germe 
. claimed with a loud Voice, Sar dinians to ſell, every nia Antiqua. He allo obſerves, after Cervius, tu 4 
Y gg than hit Fellow.” See what he alluded to the City of Piſa was anciently called 'TEOTA, adi 
N e B. 1. 2 of Vol. 1. Note its Inhabitants Texte : Terms borrowed, ſays Ci 
and fee B. 13. p.26 Vela. Note 72, for ver, from the Word Tuxurn, which was the Ap 
\ the Capitoline LY ren pellation the ancient Celtæ gave the Supreme Being, 
* 221 Prophmne Auth s carry up the of the As to the Boundaries of Ol Li Zuria, 2 were = 
as they do that of the other Nations, in different, at different times. Sc — gives the Name al 
1 —_ Ttaly, to the fabulous Heroes of Anti- of Ligaria, to the Country which. reached from the Wi 
< fey, i in order thereby to give the Nation the greater Rhone to the Arno, that is, to the Confines of H- 
But: we ſhall, without loſing time about truria. . confined it within a” narrows al 
thoſe chimerical Traditions, only mention the moſt Cem t was, in his time, bounded to the yo 2 
ational Accou nes the ancient Geographers have by the River Macra; to the Welt, by the Yar, 1 
given us f and the — of The Maritime Alpes; to the South, by the Liguria Wl 
their Country. Dies. Halicars. * Sea; and to the North, by the Country of t K ; 
* whether they were 0 riginally Gault or ſubres. But at the time we are here ſpeaking of, 
talians. Strabo, Geog. B. 2. 5 of the ſeve- this Province comprehended that whole Trad of 
ral Natious-who ſett ed long the 4 pes, ſays, that Ground, which la Dea between the Arne, the Apennixe, 
they all e Rom Gaſlia Celtica, — the Li- the Country of the Auanes, the Po, the itim 
_ gxres. But the greateſt Number of Writers are of 4 es, and the Ligarian Sea. The chief Cantow 
a"contrary Opinion. to _thele. .. Moſt of the Greeks, of Ligaria were polleſſed by thoſe who- were calle 
2s Strabo 955 „ pave the Name of 4 „ 75 Montani, or The Li wi; of the Mountain; i 
gures, to t Peopl le alyes ; who inhabited a e Ligure: Apuani ; and _ of the Kr 
Part of that Canton 9 75 Trl me Gaul, which is Coaſts; which are now —— 25 of Gena. 
now the Sea-Caalt ence. Prolomy places The latter were called Ligure: Capel ats, becauſe 
copy io the Ferrit 775505 the he Cities of Ai, Arles, they wore their Hair long. The Ligares {pea 
Taran now "Kang. . ccording to Strabo all were ſo called from one of their chief Cities, whid 
4 = Country between 'the . apd the the ancient Geographers call Apza. It ſtood at ti 
* N ot inhabited ed by the Sahyes. Beſides, the Foot of the ye — near the River Macra. Tit 
18 the 71, the POS 0ges, and the This, Territory of theſe latter was bounded by that of 
| originally ( Canle, wereP Parts 91 the ſame national the Herruri am, towards the Mouth of * Arm. 


T ret. And Pliny and Livy At preſent, Liguria properlj ſo called, that i is, whic 
* Gps ale hs Po F. Ly — 2 ade Ret to the — contains 7h 
he 221 105 Po, in the Sh Marguiſate ef Saluzzo, à Part of Riad and 


elybjns and 1 8 —— all the:Coaſt of Genoa, the Lordſhip a 
25 Menrgaes, Part of the County of Nice, and un 
99 Cp Ibn, which is o this die 


K Sh, Nets to 12 Diodorus Sicalus, and Henle, deſcribe the 7 | 
Pr 941 5 gave cient Ligures, as a 2 and batbarous e * 
l (zeogra-, tuated in an ungrat barren ' * 
uſed 40 live upon very Bie and inured tbemgene , in 


om their Mouth, to an hard and laborious kinds 
ife, to furniſb ; effaries.' 


= 4 2 Cornelius had more Succeſs in that Part of Liguria, into which he had pe- 
nctrated. (For whatever Eutropius may ſay to the contrary, it is not probable 
chat he advanced beyond the Po; this Glory was reſerved: for later Ages.) The 
Ligures, who were neareſt to Hetruria, ventured to take the Field, and face the Conſul.” 
Conſular Army ; but they had too little Knowledge and Experience in the Art of 
War, to be able to withſtand diſciplined Legions. So that the Slaughter which 
was made of them, was ſurprizingly great. It is ſaid, that in this little Part of 
their great State, twenty four thouſand of theſe Ligures were left dead on the 
rield of Battel; and five thouſand of them taken Priſoners. And it. at leaſt ap- 
pears, by the Conſuls having a Triumph at 


to the Aſſiſtance of their Brethren , 


been a bloody one. 


3 The F Capitol place the thitd Celebra- 
tion of The Seeula, Games, under this Year FTP 
ro 


and this authentick Monument is a deciſſve 


againſt Cenſorinus. He, upon the Authority of Fale- 


= r=: of Autium, and of Livy, antedates this Celebra- 
= tion of theſe 


ames thirtecn' Y ears, that is, fixes it 
to the Year 504, under the Conſulſhs of Publixs 
Claudius Pulcher, and Lucius Junius Pullus. With- 
out doubt, the Author of the Faſti Capitolini id not 
adhere either to the two ancient Hiſtoriams quoted 
dy Cesſorinut, or to the Annals of Caſſias Hemina, 
and Lzcizs Piſo. He had found more certain Me- 
noirs in the Archives of the N N who 
= were appointed to take care of the Sybilline Books. 
We have already obſerved, in the foregoing Vo- 
lumes, with what Reſtrictions, and under what Pe- 
== nalties, the Republick committed theſe myſterious 
| Books to their Care. And it was a Part of their 
Office, to appoint the Celebration of the Secular 
Games, every hundred, or hundred and ten Years, 
according to the Direction, and in regard to the Au- 
thority, of theſe pretended Oracles. It was alſo 
their Buſineſs to preſerve the e of them, and 
of the Times when celebrated, by Regiſters. The 
Faſti Capitolini give us the Names of thoſe, who 
preſided at this third Celebration of them. One of 
theſe Preſidents was named Manlius Emilius, of 
a Patrician Family; the other, Marcus Livius Sa- 
linator, of Plebeian Extraction. And we ſhall be 
more and more convinced of the little Credit Cen- 
ſorinut deſerves, if we ever ſo little conſider, the In- 
conſiſtency and Nonſenſe of his Text, as it now 
ſtands. He there mentions four Conſuli, in the ſame 
Year; and confounding the two Coꝝſulſbips of the 
Years 504, and 517, he makes both but one. So 
groſs a Blunder can only be aſcribed to the Negli- 
gence or Ignorance of Copyiſts. So that, in the la- 
ter Editions, the Criticks, who perceived the Miſ- 
take, have reſtored the Conſular Years to their na- 
tural Order, by the help of ſome Additions, which 
: 14.0 4 Secular Gore oe not always cele- 
rated exactly every hundred Years.; as will appea 
ln the Sequel of thi Hiſtory. W. ll fn 4 5 
N re celebrated ſooner or later, as the Empe 
9 


© Aﬀeer this 


the Prieſts, "who guarded the Hill, fume 
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5 Dune theſe Wars, which made all Traly, which was not yet brought into 
= $Subjction to the Romans, tremble ; Preparations were made at Rome, for celebra- 
ding The Secular '3 Games, Which was to be done the next Lear. King Hiero, that 

faithful Friend to the Republick, came thither from Siczly, on purpoſe to ſee 

chem. The Romans were much pleaſed to ſee a foreign King within their City, 
for the firſt time; and the uſeful Foreſight of this good Prince augmented theit 
pPileaſure. He had conſidered, that the Concourſe of People to Rome on this Oc- 
= caſion, would be exceeding great; and that all the neighbouring Nations would 
crowd thither, to be Spectators of Games '4,, which generally ſpeaking, the oldeſt 
had never ſeen, and the youngeſt would never ſee again; and that therefore Plenty 


RS might 
Books thought fit; and this will Tead us into a long 
chronological Diſſertation, when we come to the Em: 
plre of Aaguſtu Ceſar. And leſt therefore weſhoul, 
anticipate things, and diſturb the Order of the Facts 
mentioned in our Hiſtory, we ſhall at preſent on! 
ive the Reader a ſhort. View of the Preparations 
Ede for theſe Games, and the Pomp and agnifi- 
cence, with which they were folemnized. =__*” 
Some Months before the time appointed for the 
Celebration of them, 'Heralds went, by Order of 
the Magiſtrates, into all the Countries in 7aly, which 
depended on the Roman Republick ; and invited the 
People to come and entertain themſelves with a 
Sight, which they never had ſeen, not ever would 
again, When Harveſt was come, a' few Days 
before the Feſtival, the Cogſul, attended by the Pox- 


tifex Maximus, and the Miniſters Who had the Care 


of the Sybil/ive Books, placed himſelf on a Tribune 
of Horan wel, Huge | the Copier 22 he ha- 
rangued the Peqple, and required them to prepare 
for this Auguſt Ceremony, by purifying their Minds 
and Bodies. This Cuſtom is mentioned on a Me- 
dal of Domitian; which was ſtruck on occaſion of 
the Secular Games he cauſed to be celebrated. On 
it, we ſee the Emperor, in the Poſture of a Perſon 
haranguing the People. His Auditors appear on their 
Knees, in Conformity to the extravagant and fooliſh 
Idea they had of this 1 7 who Jeet the Ro- 
mant to acknowledge him for a God, and pay hin 
Arie en Fen Ne 9 08), 00 OP 
rſt AQ, Perfumes were diſtributed 
mong the People for; their Purification. "The C 
ſul, or the Pontifex, gave the * Prieſts ſome 
igs, made of Sulphur and Bitumen; and hey 
. hm is all Petſons of free 9 [> 
xion. it erfume ey allo gave them 
little Fir- Sticks called Tede. Theſe Sticks Wen 
lighted at che Ends, and the Perfume of Sulphur 
and Bitumen thrown, upon the Flame, This cau- 
ſd a Smoke, which was thought. 
derful Virtue in Purifcazions. Chill | 
attained to the Uſe of their” Reaſon 1 
is the ſub- 


i Mas Of De ee 975 5.4 


12 y the two V. — inted — 0 A 
ind the Me of l et ie ee 


© be of wou- 
Trek who were - 


' 7 
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| 4 Adable Romans, they had ſollicited the Gauls beyond the Alpes, to paſs them, come Year of 


and ſettle themſelves upon the Ruins of K —— E 


-L:ConneLivs 
LenTuLvs, ' 
Q. Furvius 
FLaccus, 


Rome ſoon, after, that his Victory had 74. Triunpb. 


** 


Vear of 


L.Conmmuvs and bon agreeable ts OT was 1 

FLacovs, - * p. D. that iS e 

Conſuls. or Perfumet ibuted the People. Then All 
went to the Wp of, Fupitery Apollo, and Die- 

Hill Aventinas ;-and every one Feng 

Sint his Firſt- Fruits of the Year? But this Offerin 

was made only of Whear, Barley, and Raabs 7 ring” 

1 that is e at Domitian 8 F eet, confirms 

\e Truth of 75 ds well as the Words of 


the Inf 7 Popalo n See the - 


1 en 3 


* Way ++ were 2 Preparations dons fr the Felina ; 
hich opened with a ſort on, Whi 
te reprefinted bh the fourth Medal. "The Prill 2 2 

College N at A an, pe; ll 9 5 r 
of M Ain che K ublick joined in it; an 
5 Bon \Hrem ſolemn March, dreſſed! 11 

ee lf, Flowers, and carrying Palm- 
Branches their Hands. The. Streets of Nome 
with the Hymns NN were ſung in Honour 
fe the Pagan Divinities.” The © bes the — 
were then 9999 yy e People to 
reverence * on ſtately Beds, which ne nl 
2 cru m. 
e ee ee ve Rach Prayers, 


otions were called Pervigilia. Du- 
ring the ring the Night-W arches the Infernal Gods wee 
icularly 
Phe Blood of 15 Vigims covered, th the Altars,” 'A 
black Bull was facrificed to Pluto, and a black Co 
to Proſerpize. In the fitſt Ni ht Ok the Feſtiva 
Canſals, 2777. by the Hl 2 went 
toe Place called Tarent, 185 the T ny 2 
Secular Games had theit Rile: .and t 
three Ak, and ſacrificed three Lan. EEE the 


art of them ſaved. All this, and the 7 
Stow Ni u all the. Streets of Rome were il- 
lumin 104 with ies, and numberleſs Logs. The 
! Day in the Da N a White 5 was ſacri - 
. to pr! A white Heifer to Juno, Mu- 
nick playing all the while. This the Coiner intend 
ed to repreſent, in the fifth 
After the actifices were 4 75 the Peo cople yrep wen 
to the C h ro. the Place appoidted for 
t VI were preſented in Fe 
e a el 3 For we muſt not fotget, w 
i have before obſerved, that rhe publick Game, 
wete a. fiderable Part of che Religion of the Ro- 
bs er theſe Diverſions, 1 the Shews 


the Circut, and the Combats of the Gladiators. 
wm Ni ight, the Citizens addreſſed their 
as to the Parce. * order 
formidable 8 who were, 
was . the Arbitreſſes of Lite and Death, 
785 ard 4 black Goat were ſactificed to them. 


The, Sls bs thier. Anil by hin, 
Some cre celine the Women of 


8 l to the Capitol, and 
pn for © 5 


: and at they. invoked the 
| Fr. their Protection. on the © Rimes Fg 
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t en in \ Rome, fi this Year of Pleaſure; he collected two hundred. thou- 
RO OM and; Buſhels of Wheat in his Dominions, and made à Preſent, of them to: the 
,  Republick. Whence it is eaſy to judge, what a Rertption he met © with, at Rome, 


the "Romans. 
N 


int fix Chornsr's; and fon ng 1 
and 8 in he Lemples: and — of * which were made on purpoſe 1d implote 


9 With the Blood of the 
Fig the ater ere.thrown whole into the Fire, 


| Praiſes theſe Prieſts vied to celebrate in Songs. 


Zens, among 


Gamet, and the Date of it, were recorded on Mar- 


yu K "hundred and ten Years 

- LIK 1 be J The. Field which is waſhed 

ws andy atk I Dads ig bal pie 
Saen 7 cloſes, an 8 

N Earth; w 25 well 2 draws 4 epare to offer Goats and She o the 


ke Pen 6. 


1 x Tr 5 eat 6. VI Bur 


"Gb ang] ana, whe 3 her, under dif. 
fetent Names. The Ceremony ;% this Sacrifice is 
roved under the ſeventh Medal. On it we. ſee the 
'yber, u er the Figure of a Rien lying Man, half 
rakes wh ha cep in his Hand; the uſual 
Sy ; to Rivers Wi that they i in effed 
produce the Plenty and Riches of the Country which 
of they watet, © The Tyber is reptefented oh this Me. 
on Fry rm this Sacrifice *. Lo on the Banks 

er, in a us Martins, 
called Fasel I Fab Was 2 mous, 
by te hb the 22 Tradition, which prevailed at Rome, 


pretended Miracle; that was Wrought 
— it —_— the Children of 17 2d 7 e all = 


a ſi ſaddle | — of a languiſhing Diſeaſe, See ih the 


firſt and ſecund Volumes, our Wa of this 


Fact, which 74 5 100 Stcalar yy we 


have obſerved in n of it. N 
The third. 794 laſt e Karle ar James a 
ſpent like/the other Day of in Re Repos und 
of all ſorts: I ended with 4 Gonceft of ven wad 
inſtrumental Mulick. Seven and twenty put Boys 
of good F amilies, and 28 ma many Girls, were . 
ymns in the Femple 


the Protection of the Pagan Deities, in favour of 
* + and of _ —j . of * the 
ic WAS à prevaili Nec t the 
Prayers of the State, Ae ug 8 eſe innocent, 
and therefore Wy Children, » 800 85 infallibly be 
heard by the Gods. It was neceſſary that the Fa- 
ing; thy Mothers of theſe Children ſhould be lir- 
; and great care was taken of this Particular. 
The Sy 0 of gn Orphan mi ight haye raiſed melan- 
which ill ſyited with the Solem- 

Ss, a Fel vl ſet. Y np — ublick Rejoici 


The domant, ho were ful of theſe Tri es 
even to" Superſtition, wo Fg have drawn 
{11-boding Prognoſticks from it. 


On theſe ſolemn Days, the nge dem Dance of 
the ang N the Eyes of the Spectators. This 
appears. Þ hth Medal, on which we ſee the 
"Fa 0 oo Je. 55 bl 3:4 U on 

oh, 1. n hi ckler is the 
Head & a Minerva, a Warlike Goddeſs, "whoſe 


The Conſuls, or Emperor, cloſed the whole So- 
lemnity with diſtributing the Offerings of the Citi- 
the Officers whoſe Buſineſs it had been 
to preſetye Order and Peace during the whole Ce- 
remony : and "theſe diſtributed a Patt of thoſe Of- 
ferings among the People, ho received them with 
great Veneration, as a ſute Pledge of the Protection 
of the Gods, and the Happineſs of their Families. 
And laſtly, the Form of the. Celebration of theſe 


ble, and in the Regiſters of the Prieſts whoſe chief 
Office it was to conſult the Sybilliue Hooks: | 
Add to this, that the Hillorian Zeiss, con- 
cerned to give Weight to the Pagan Worſhip, in or- 
der to render this Solemaity more venerable, 
ſuppoſes, That the Cele 9228 of The Secular m_ 
had been appointed 2 25 Oracle of the $y#;1; the 
Senſe of hich Oracle was this. 
725777 Roman, #9 . 1 to_ the, Im- 


ortal Go r every Century, the Term of the 
BEE, [Some wins, that the indecemviri 
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F. vi Bor the Year of the Secular Games was not a Year of Tranquillity. 
* FConſuls, "Cornelius Lentulus Caudinus, and Licinius 15 Varus, took the Field. 
—_ cc it was not the Romans, but the Chiefs of the Gauls, who had not taken the firſt Steps 
towards a War. They, proud of the prodigious Numbers of their Countrymen P.Cornziiws 
which they had gathered together, and of the great Army which was coming to 
them; from beyond the Alpes, had demanded the Reſtitution of Ariminum. Ever 


ſince the firſt Conqueſt of this Part of Italic Gaul, Ariminum had become a Roman 
Colony, and by that means the Republick had kept theſe inconſtant People in Awe. 
But after all, Ariminum had belonged to the Gauls; and they were concerned to 


ſee themſelves deprived of it. The Conſuls had not their Army complete, when 


the Propoſal of giving it up was made by the Gauls; and therefore it was their Po- 


= 1icy, to ſpin out the Negotiation to a great length; to refer the Affair to the Con- 
aeration of the Senate; and to clap up a Truce with the Gauls, during the Inte- 


tim. The latter conſented to a Ceſſation of Arms till they were joined by thoſe 


F Gauls, who had already paſſed the Aipes, and were croſſing s Inſubria, in order to 


appear before Ariminum; and then the Multitude of theſe New-Comers did them 


- | Miſchief. Beſides," they had not been called in, by the Conſent of the whole Body 


of the Gallic Nation. Their Commanders only, had of their own Heads ſent to 
Tranſalpine Gaul, to ſollicite theſe Succours. In a word, this Army was ſo nume 


WE rous, that thoſe very Perſons whom it came to aſſiſt, took Umbrage at it. 
= Gau/s, who were the old Inhabitants of Italy, were jealous of the New-Comers. 
= The two Generals,” or rather the two Kings, Atys and Galatus, who commanded 


Thoſe 


this new Swarm'of Gauls, firſt felt the Effects of their Jealouſy; they were both 


; W Lied; And after this, the Italian Gauls turned their Arms againſt their Countrymen, 


whom they feared more than the Romans, put them to Flight, and diſperſed them. 
The Conſuls were over-joyed at the News of the Enemy's having defeated them- 


IE ſclves; there was now no Need of two Conſular Armies to reduce them. Lentulus 


alone was ſufficient to bring the Boii to Reaſon, on the one hand; and the Ligures 


on this Side the Po, on the other. He deprived the former of a Part of their Ter- 
* their reſigning it, granted them a Peace. He 
into the Territories of the latter, beat down all Oppoſition, and took ſome For- 


He made Incutſions 


treſſes from them by Force, and others by Capitulation. | 
F. VII. In the mean time, Varus made Preparations for going to the Iſland of Zonaras, B. s. 


Corſica. 


Roman Fleet equipped to his Hands, and ready to fail at his Command, and tranf- 
port his whole Army. But his Sea-Armament was long preparing. So that the 


= Conſul was forced to ſend a Squadron before him, under the Command of that 
Claudius Glycias, who was of mean Extraction, and had been nominated Dicraror 
in Deriſion. He had, ſince that time, been put into ſeveral military Employments, 


who have the Care of Women in Obild- led. Then 
offer an Hog and black Sow to the franful Earth. 

e next Day, kill white Oxen on Jopiter's Altars. 
The Sacrifices which are offered up. by Day-light 
Pleaſe the celeſtial Gods, For this Reaſon thow ſhalt 
offer an young Heifer, *4 a fine Coat, to Juno. Thou 

alt alſo make the like — wi to Phoebus, or A- 


pollo, who #s alſo called The Sun. Some Latin Boys, 


accompanied with ſome young Girls, ſhall fing Hymns 
in the ſacred Temples wp” ſuch agg the 
Boys 24 fing on one ſide, and the Girls on the other ; 
and let the Fathers and Mothers of theſe Children be 
living. Married Women ſhall pay their Daty, on 
their Knees, before the Altar of u 

intreat this Goddeſs to hear their Prayers, and thoſe 
of the Publick. Let every one, according to bis A- 
bility, offer yah; * N to render then 
opitiout 1 him. Lei e/ Firſt-fruits be carefu 
kept ; and let them be ——— 4218 


ſhall have afſifted at the Sacrifices, Let the Statues 
of the Gods be e gebt, to the Ado- 


—— 2 

rat ion of 1be en ffareſy Bedi. Let this So- 
lemuity be celebrated with — ack 

0 Roman! never forget the Rules T give. Ju. Beal the 
Vol. UL * 


no. They b, 


L and of the Italians and Latins be ſubject᷑ to thee. 
15 Some Authors give the Conſul Licinius the 
Surname of Varro. They did not conſider, that 
this Surname belonged to the Terentii, and not the 
Licinii. According to Mariauus, ſeveral remark- 
able {rode happened during this 9 and 
allarmed Italy. He reports, upon the Authority of 
an ancient 
a River in Picenum, was turned into Blood; That 
the Sun appeared in Hetruria to be all on Fire; =] 
That three very bright Moons were ſeen at Rimini. 
We have already declared our Opinion of the Cre- 
dit that ought to be given to theſe Phenomena. 
16 We have ſpoken of the Origin of the Iaſabres, 
Vol. 2. They inhabited that Part of 7zaly which was 
bounded by the Country of the Levi, to the South; 
5 of the Libici, to the Weſt; by that of the 
obis, to the North; and by that of the Cenma- 
ui, to the Eaſt. It is at preſent the greateſt Part of 
the Duchy of Mile, lying between the River Sef- 


Ku, to the Side of Picdmomt; the Po, which | 
it from 2 the River Adds, which divides it 


from The State of Venice; and the Alpes, which are 
the Boundaries of the Gr:fons. 2/50 3190 


S8. of Eutropiat, That the Water of 


9 


The Year of 
In- R O M E 


DXVIE. 


LenTvLvs,C. 
Licinros V a- 


RUS, Conſuls. 


3 The Corſicans, being ſtirred tp underhand by the Carthaginians, who were 18. 
always uneaſy at the Loſs of Sardinia and this Iſland, had ſhaken off the Roman 
E Varus indeed was very deſirous of finding a 


+. 


c. 18. ſelves, when arrived to any Pitch of Grandeur. As for the Conſul, he, upon his 


10 The ROMAN HISTORY. 


Year of and tho always in an inferior Rank, yet he had. diſtinguiſhed himſelf among the 
RO M E Troops. And when he ſaw himſelf at the Head of Part of a Conſular Army, this 
p44 , ſwelled him with Ambition. He fooliſhly imagined, that it would be for his Ho- 
P Conners nour, to ſubdue the Iſland of Corſica, and gain it for the Romans, without Blood- 
LzxTuww,C. ſhed ; and therefore ventured to treat with the Corſicans of his own Head, and 
Liemws Va made a ſhameful Peace with them, without the Conſent either of the Conſul, or 


nus, Conſuls. 


Died. in Ex- the Republick. This was an Action not to be borne; it was excceding his own 


* * 


Zee, 2. 8. Power, and inſulting. that of his Superiors. But little People eaſily forget them. 
Arrival, diſannulled the Treaty of the violent Claudius, made War on the Corſe. 
cans, and did not leave the Iſland, till he had ſubdued it by Force of Arms. In the 
mean time, he reſerved this raſh Peace- maker for the Puniſhment due to his Temerity. 

InDEED the Senate thought it neceſſary to puniſh with Severity the Infringements 
of an inferior Officer, on the Prerogative of his General. It was very proper to 
make an Example of a Man, who was both deſpiſed and hated by the People. But 
the Senators were very willing to believe, that, the greateſt. Injury he did by this 
ſhort Abuſe of his Authority, fell on the Corſicans. He drew them, ſaid they, i 
to 4 bloody War, by.a fallacious Peace. And he was therefore, by a Decrec, deli. 
vered up to their Reſentment. In which the Republick had likewiſe the further 
View, of wiping out the Stain which might have been thrown on the Conſul, for 
having made War on a People who depended on the faithful Execution of a Treaty. 

ral. Max. B. \  CLAUDIUS was therefore conducted to the Corſicans, as a Victim given up 

6. c. 3. 5. 3. to their Reſentments; but they had Honour enough to refuſe to ſacrifice him; and 
they ſent him back to Rome, where he did not eſcape the Puniſhment he had part. 
ly deſerved. He was put to Death in Priſon, and the People vented their Rage 
on his Body. They carried it to ſome famous Steps, on the Hill Aventinus, cal- 
led Scale 17 Gemoniæ, on which the Corpſes of the greateſt Malefactors uſed to 
be expoſed ; and with an Iron Crook they dragged it from the Top of the Steps, 
to the Tyber, and threw it into the River. An uncommon Act of Severity, 
(blamed by ſome, and commended by others,) which the Republick thought neceſ- 
ſary, to repair her Honour, and check the, Inſolence of Subalterns. In the ſame 
Year, one of the Cenſors died in his Office, and the Survivor reſigned ; ſo that the 

Cenſus and Luſtrum were poſtponed... Which is another Proof, how, erroneous a 


.._ Method it is, to reckon the Years of Name by the Luſtra. _ ES 
Year of F. VIII. Bur the Puniſhment of Claudius did not appeaſe the Corſicans. This 
R O M E proud Nation was indeed forced to ſubmit to the Roman Yoke; but they did not 
DAI. forget, that they had been amuſed with a Treaty of Peace, only to give their Enc- 
C Arruws mies the better Opportunity to ſubdue them by War. The Iflands of Sardinia and 
Bur zus, T. Corſica were ſo near each other, that it was caſy for the Inhabitants of the one to 


_—_ warus, communicate their Diſcontents to thoſe of the other; the Carthaginians fomented 


Conſt them under-hand ; and the People of Sardinia, tho really diſſatisfied with Carthage, 
Zonaras, B.g. Were yet more ſo with the new Dominion of the Romans. They were both hard 
c. 18. Maſters; but the Sardinians liked beſt to continue in Subjection to their firſt Con- 
Eutrop. B. 3. querors. And ic may well be imagined, that the Carthaginians were not ſparing in 
Promiſes, to engage them to revolt; in which they at laſt ſucceeded. The Roman 
-Republick had too much Penetration, not to ſee from whence the Blow came; and 
was leſs concerned at the Loſs of the two Iſlands, than at the Renewal of a War 
with a powerful Republick, which began to recover her Strength. But the Senate 
were of Opinion, that if it was really neceſſary to come to an open Rupture with 
Carthage, Wat could not be declared with her too ſoon. It was now eaſy to take 


17 The Geminie were a Place appointed either called Scale Gemonie. Others pretend this Place 
for the torturing of Criminals, or for receiving their was ſo called becauſe it was like a Well, which 
dead Bodies, | after their Execution: It was much had ſeveral Steps down to it. It is ſaid, that the 
the fame thing as is now called a Gallows. Some dead Bodies of thoſe who died by the Executioner's 
fay the Name of Gemonie was, taken from one Gem- Hands, were dragged thither with an Iron Hook; 
onms, who was firſt executed there; or from him and a little time after were thrown into the Tyber- 
who bad built them. Or s it was fo called The Ancients often ſpeak of this infamous Place; 
from the Word Gemo, / becauſe it rung with the eſpecially Pliny rhe Naruraliſt, who, treating on this 
Complaints and Groans of thoſe who were put to 1 B. 8. c. 40. mentions an admirable Inſtance 
Death. It was on the Hill Auentinus, which was of — 7 „which would never leave the 

not brought within the Incloſure of Rame. There Body of his , who was hanged at the Cem. 

| were Steps which led up to it; whence they were o. | OI woo 
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vantage of that Weakneſs in which the late Wars had left her, and from which Year of 
i was not yet wholly recovered: and Rome therefore reſolved to begin. Prepa- we — E 
tions were made for an open Declaration of War, in due Form; at which Car- A 
8 hage was alarmed: and ſhe ſent Ambaſſador after Ambaſſador to the Romans; who C Arrius 
> anſwered them only with Reproaches and bitter Words. At length, ſhe ſent ten of prior T. 
thc principal Members of the State from Africa, to negotiate a Peace with Rome * Toxquartvs, 
nd among theſe Deputies was a young Lord named Hanno, who, being ſcarce arrived Crater p 
=: Man's Eſtate, had all the Fire and Vivacity of Perſons of that Age. The old ,, 11. _ 
ien, who were joined in the Deputation with him, in vain humbled themſelves 
Sbcfore the Roman Senate, with all the Submiſſiveneſs and natural Cunning of Car- 
2 thaginians. They in vain intreated, that they might be permitted to enjoy Peace; 
aa vain promiſed an inviolable Attachment to Rome. Nothing moved the Confeript 
= bers. . Upon which, Hanno alone was tired with ſo many Intreaties and Refu- 
als; and, cnraged at the haughty Anſwers of the proud Republick, cried out, with 
an Air of equal Pride, I you are reſolved to break the Treaty, reinſtate us in the Did. in Ex. 
Condit ian me were in, before it was concluded. Reſtore us the Cities we poſſeſſed in *. 
Sicily. . Theſe were the Price we paid for the Peace, which, it was agreed, ſhould 
e perpetual. Otherwiſe you have made us pay very dear for this ſhort Interval of 
—_ 7 ruce,. which it is in your Power to break, or continue, at Diſcretion. Equity 
og ht. io prevail over Avarice. Would not that Trader be thought unjuſt, who af- 
er he had gone from his Bargain, ſhould keep both the Money and Merchandize too? 


ET hus ſpake Hanno, and filled the Romans with Confuſion. The Senators were 
arictly juſt, or greatly affected to appear ſo; and they were ſoftened, and diſmiſſed the 

EC 2rihaginians, with the greateſt Afſurances of a Peace. © 

Tue the Conſuls for the Year, C. Attilius 18 Bulbus, and T. Manlius Torqua- 

ug, drew Lots for their Provinces; and Bulbus, who was honoured: with the 

EF 2/ces a ſecond time, continued in Italy, whilſt Torquatus ſet out for Sardinia. The 
Campaigns of the Conſuls were not indeed formal ' Expeditions ; they found all 
Vifficulties in a manner removed, in the Countries whither they went to make 
ar. Since Carthage had obtained a Peace, Sardinia could make no long Reſiſt- 

nce. The latter received her Impreſſions, and her Forces, from the former. So 

hat a few {light Engagements put Torquatus in Poſſeſſion of the Iſland. He ſettled 

SP cacc in it, after he had made it tributary, without reducing it to the Form of a 
Roman Province. In ſhort, he returned to Rome, which he entered in Triumph, 

en 7 he ſixth of the Ides of March. As to his Collegue, it is not certain, that he 74. Triunp. 
Vas obliged to take Arms, either againſt the Gaul, or the Ligure. %%. 3:3 
S. IX. Pack now reigned every where. The fearful and ſubmiſſive Nations 
granted Rome, if I may ſo ſpeak; that general Tranquillity, which ſhe had not en- 
oyed before ſince the Time of Tullus Hoſtilius, her third King: And now, the | 
= cmple of Janus was ſhut for the firſt time, ſince the Reign of Numa Pompilins. Ebrun B. 3. 
of what other Nation can it be ſaid, that it continued inceſſantly in Arms for near /n B. 2. 
Hour hundred and fifty Years, without allowing itſelf any Interval of Reſt to breathe; es * 
Rome had now done? And notwithſtanding all this Bloodſhed, yet was ſhe not 
errhauſted, but as greedily deſirous of ſhedding more, as ever. The Republick in- 

aced aggrandized herſelf by this continued Scene of Wars, without ſo much as 

enc Year's Interruption. But was it poſſible for the Happineſs of the People not to 

ſuffer by it? How many Citizens did it coſt them, to fill up theſe Legions, which 

were indeed often victorious, but always at the Expence of their Lives! © Tis true, 

it is not always unreaſonable to run the Hazards of War, in order to'procure a 

Peace; but it is unnatural to hate Tranquillity, and to glory in never taking any 

Reſt. 2 Yet this was the Misfortune of the Romans: And after all, to what pur- 

pole is it for a State to aggrandize itſelf, if its Power is only to be extended by + 
eternal Diſquiets? Indeed, the Roman Virtue was purified by continual Exerciſe ' 

and Agitation; and Commotions abroad produced Security at home. But theſe 

were the only Advantages Rome drew from her continual OQdarrels. 

IE Temple of Janus was ſhut only a few Months, before it was opened again, 

in order to be ſhut no more, till the Empire of Auguſtus, when the Whole World 

became Roman. In the Space of ſeycn hundred Years, or thereabout, Rome enjoy- 

18 Oreſſar gives the Conſul Atrilins the Surname pia or have d as preata Miſ- 

pf Balster, tea of tn of Bulbs ; and Exe: fake i — F 
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DXIX. 
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B. 17. c. 21. 


Year of ed but one Summer's Tranquillity. 
ROME Tents, were ſoon weary of continuing at home, and they took the Field again. 


IL Poros leaſt Pretences were ſufficient to induce the Republick to take Arms. Some Com. 


Gref, B. 4 three Armies. The Conſul Carvilius marched againſt the Corſicans. The Prætor 


c⸗is ſavage People within Bounds, and found them Employment enough at home, 
to prevent their tranſporting their Troops elſewhere. But the Prætor Cornelius ſuc: 


my arrived ; and by this means, many Nations, which were thought ſubdued took 
Heart again. Rome could not but be ſenſible of ſo manifeſt an Inconvenience; 
- nevertheleſs, ſhe choſe. rather to ſuffer ſome flight Diſadvantages, which attend the 
beſt of Laws, than break thro' the Regulation ſhe had made, of not entruſting 


turned to Rome, after he had, in Appearance, quieted every thing; and entered the 
Tab. Triumpb. 


been poſtponed, and the new Cenſors, Attilius Bulbus, and Poſtumius Albinus, nos 
_ "celebrated it, with ſome remarkable Regulations. They had doubtleſs perceived, 


the Cenſors to guard againſt theſe Diſorders, with as much Care as poſſible, by 
Law; and in order to remedy them, they thought it neceſſary to oblige all the 


Cel. B.4.c.3; Of increaſing the Subjects of the Republick. However, this Oath affrighted timorous 


——himlſelf oblige by en w diyorce his Wie. He loved her affeaionarely Sas 
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Thoſe: Legionaries who were: uſed to live in 
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IL. Poſtumius Albinus, and Sp. Carvilius, were then raiſed to the -Conſulſhip. The 3 hy 


motions in the Iſlands of Sardinia and Corſica, and among the Lagures, awakeneq 
the martial Inclinations of the Romans, which had not ſlept long: and they raiſed 


P. Cornelius went to make War with the Sardinians; and the Conſul Poſtumius ſet al 
out for Liguria. It is probable, that theſe three Nations, all Enemies to Rome, Wl 
ated in Concert, and had engaged themſelves by private Treaties, mutually to ar. 


a of; 2 "_— * _ nw K 4%; A ES | 
r 


fiſt each other. The Iſlands of Sardinia and Corfice are ſo near each other, that at 


a little Diſtance they ſeem to be but one; and Liguria was ſeparated from both, Y . 
only by a ſmall Arm of the Sca. As to Poſtumius, the Hiſtorians only tell us, that Ml X 
he had all the Succeſs among the Ligures, he deſired. In all Probability, he kept b 


„ 
* 


ceeded much worſe. The Air of Sardinia was bad, and its Waters partly ſalt, and 

partly ſtagnated; ſo that a Plague ſoon infected his Army, and he himſelf was car. 
ried off by the Contagion. This Accident raiſed the Courage of the Sardinian,, 

They promiſed. themſelves that they ſhould have an eaſy Conqueſt of an Army 
without a Commander, and weakened by Sickneſs. And indeed, it had been in 
Danger of being loft, if the Conſul Carvilius had not had the Courage to tranſpor 
his Legions thither. He left the Ifland of Corſica, after he had: haſtily quieted its 
Inhabitants ; and upon his Arrival found the Sardinians ready to make Head again! 
him. They ventured to face him in the open Field, and give him Battel; but the 
Conſul had all that Advantage over them, which diſciplined Troops always have RR 
over a confuſed Multitude of Soldiers, who fight without any Order; and whoſe 4 
Love of their Eſtates and Liberties makes them run, like Men deſperate, into the 
midſt of Danger. So that Sardinia ſeemed to be abſolutely brought into Subjec. 
tion to the Romans, by this ſingle Victory. But it was a common Fault in the Roman 
Policy, to let their Conſuls immediately leave their Conqueſts, after they had gain- 
ed one Battel, in order to go and triumph at Rowe. This gave the Vanquitſhel 
time to recover themſelves, and raiſe freſh Troops, till a new Conſul and new Ar- 


any one Man with the Command of an Army too long. Carvilius therefore re- 


City in Triumph, on the firſt Day of April. 
F. X. In this Conſulſbip, there was an irregular '9 Luſtrum, in Point of time. It had 


by the Cenſus, that the Number of the Citizens was conſiderably lellenel, and it 
was natural to impute this Diminution to ſecret Incontinencies, which rendered 
Marriages the leſs fruitful. For Fear of having many Children, Men married only 
with a View to their Intereſt; and unlawful Paſſions tempted them to deſert theit 
own Wives, to carry on Intrigues with other Women. It therefore well became 


C:tizens of Rome to ſwear that they would not marry with any other Vie w, but that 


Perſons, and raiſed Scruples, which cauſed many Ruptures between Men and theit 
Ives... Caruilius Raga 20 in particular, a Man of - Conſequence; thought 


| nit 1 > 1 9 An 434  Beautf 


"__ en un to bedr EY the FOE of Ria there was no DF 
i at Rome, ſince. the Time voce, among the Romas. uh was not till - 
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20 It in an umdifþared Fat, ſays D. Hal. B. 2. 
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| 4 WBcauty and her Virtue, made all her Husband's Inclinations center in herſelf. Ne- Year of 


. rchcleſs, Car vilius, at the Perſuaſion of his Friends, did not think himſelf at R „. E 
. ET iberty, to live with a barren Wife, who could not perpetuate his Family, or fur- 

© im nis Country with Citizens: and the Oath he had ſolemnly ſworn, in Obe- L.Posruuws 
ience to the Edict of the Cenſors, forced him to ſet a new Example in Rome, 8 — 
ontrary to his own Inclinations. Tho“ by the Laws of Marriage ſettled by the Conſuls 
* 7 Kings, 21 Divorces were not forbidden the Romans; yet the Conſtancy and ha ena de 
 EPobity of the Men had been ſuch, and the Virtue of the Roman Women ſo * 

t anblemiſhed, that there never was any, before this time. It was a thing never 

„ öbpeard of in Nome, for five hundred and nineteen Years together. The Edict of 
tine Cenſors firſt authorized this of Carvilius, who parted from his Wife whom he 

t oed, with Regret, and married another. And at firſt indeed, this new Way of pro- P. Hl B. 2. 


d, cecding ſhocked the Romans, and brought a general Odium on Carvilius. They 
then thought, that the Pretences of Religion were not of ſufficient Weight to 

oreak the Ties of the Marriage: Contract. But afterwards, Divorces became but 

odo frequent; and multiplied, as faſt as a Corruption of Manners prevailed. And 

it from this time became neceſſary to ſecure Womens Portions ; for which the $Su/picivs de 


id BT. aw-givers had yet made no Proviſion. No Marriage had yet been diſſolved. But P, 
t. now, Marriage-Contracts were introduced, by Way of Guard againſt thoſe Di- 

u. vorces, which were to be feared, and began to come in uſe,  —- | 
Ap this Scandal was followed by a much greater. A Veſtal named Tutia, vio- 

in dated her ſacred Vows of Chaſtity ; and her Inceſt was the more ſhameful, as it was 

n he Effect of an infamous Intrigue with a vile Slave, who debauched the ſacrilegious Ln i Epi. 
is WP rictcs. But Tutia choſe rather to lay violent Hands on herſelf, than be buried“ 


ive. And it is remarkable, that Incontinence now began to grow more com- 
Von among the Romans, in the ſame Year, that the Poet 22 Nævuius introduced on 


_——— 


we he Latin Stage, the firſt regular Comedy, made after the Eræcian manner. So 
oſe rue is it, that Plays, and a Licentiouſneſs of Manners are coeval ; and that after 
the they have once introduced Looſeneſs and Debauchery, they preſerye, and increaſe 
cc wem! r * "oY * 8 

2 © - F. XI. In the mean time, the Jardiniaus and Ligures had been only quicted, by Year of 
in- Force; and therefore did not long continue ſo. They roſe up in Arms; and in ROME 


order to reduce them, it was neceſſary, that the two Conſuls ſhould appear at the DXX. 


ok dinia fell to M. Pomponius *2 Matho; and Liguria, to Q. Habius Maximus, ſur- & fue 
ce; named Verrucoſus. The latter was now raiſed to the higheſt Dignity for the firſt U. Eu, 
the time; and could Nome have penetrated into Futurity, ſhe would have diſcovered, Conſuls. 
ing by his fitſt Eſſays, that he was to be a Conqueror of Hannibal, and would prove 

re- | bay | | 242 Com- 

the 


bis Fact under the Year of Rome 520. But this vilius divorced his Wife about the Lear of Rome 
does not well agree the Greek Hiſtorian's own 519. Nevertheleſs, we muſt confeſs, that this Diſ- 
Chronology. e have already obſerved, that he agreement in Aulus Gellius makes us doubt, whether 
places the Foundation of Rome, in the firſt Year of we ought to place this Act of Sparizs Carvilias, in 
the ſeventh Olympiad; whereas it was founded about the Year 519, or the Year 323. We know that 
the fourth Year of the 6th Olympiad, according to there were two Cenſors at Rome, in both theſe 
the Faſti Capitolini. So that, it is univerſally agreed, Years ; but we cannot diſcover, which of theſe Ma- 
that there is one Year's Ditjerence between the two giſtrates was the Author of the Law concerning 
8 Whence it is evident, That the Greek Marriages, which occaſioned this Divorce. 

iſtorian ought to reckon one Year leſs than the 21 See our hiſtorical Interpretation of the Law 
Capitoline Tables throughout the whole Courſe of of Divorces, in the 12th Table of the Roman Laws, 
the Conſular Years; and That what is in the latter Vol. 1. p. 470. 4 
the 519th Year, ought to be but the 518th, in the 22 Nevins, from profeſſing Arms, which he ex- 
former. He therefore, by placing the Fact here men- erciſed in the firſt Panic War, became a Comic Po- 
[tioned in the Year 520, has' contradicted himſelf, et. He himlelf tells us, (according to Marcas Var- 
Belides, he takes it for granted, that Marcus Pom- ro, and Aulus Gellias) in his Hiſtorical Poem on that 
Ponius Matho, and . were Con- War, That he had ſerved in the Roman Army a- 
ſal: for the Year 320; Whe eas they were not ſo, gainſt the Carthaginians, rt. 
till the Year 522, - according to: he Calculation of 23 Marianas gives Pomponins the Prænomen of 
the Faſti Capitolini; or | . car Fat, according to Marcus, inſtead of that of Mania, which is given 
his own Way of computing. \ Abd-Azlzs Gellins's him in the Faſti Capitolini; and Calſtiodorus is fallen 
Miſtake'is more appatenttha 7 50 He places this into the ſame Miſtake, which 2 to an- 
2 Divorce, B. 4 4 3, et the Year 523, in che other. Upon a Suppdſſtion that Marcu; Pompmins, 

onſulfpip of Publius Tale ind Marcus Attilins; the Brother of Mamas, had beep, Coxjzl, in the Year 
Wi vere not Honoured "nn Ne Conſular nity, 120, ſome Authors have. thopebt, that bis. firſt, Gan- 
15 the Fear 326. Nor is; is alt, © be Who Ay Sulſoip, which. was in the Year $22, was. his ſecond. . 
thor n what he had before fd in hs Correia Nepos, in his 709 f Atticus, reckons 


alerius Maximns "Foo with D. Hl. in placing Book; and affirms, B. 17. c.2r. that Seri Car- | 
ith 
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= Year of à Commander of great Experlence, who by his wiſe Delays, would one Day reſtore 
2 ROME the Affairs of the Republick. He. was of a Family, which was faid to have been i 
! originally derived from Hercules; and he had two Surnames, Maximus, and Ver. 


3 )  Pouronr- racoſys. The former he received from his Great-Grandfather Fabius Rullus, whoſe Wl 
* us e ſuperior Merit gained him that Appellation of The Greateſt; which continued 38 
1 — ' to diftinguifh his Branch of his Family ; and which the Great-Grandſon would 
Conſul. have gained by his Virtue and Services to his Country; if he had not inherited ii 

ang * from his Anceſtors, The latter Surname of Verracoſus, was a Nickname given 

| him, from his having a Wart, or rather a little Wen, on his Lip, which diſtin. 

| zuiſhed him from his Brothers. In his Infancy, he was called The little Sheep, ot 
1 Ovicula, from his natural Sweetneſs of Temper, and Docility. He then dic 
1 covered no childiſh Vivacity, or Precipitation, in his Carriage. His Behaviour wy 


grave, and his Countenance compoſed. This Difpoſition therefore made his F. 
mily fear, that his Slowneſs would degenerate into Indolence, and that his Mode. 
ration proceeded from a Slowneſs of Parts. But it ſoon appeared, that what hai 

* been deemed Timidity, was Prudence. His firſt Exploits in War, ſhewed that he 

; had as much Valour as Wiſdom; and the Progreſs he made in Eloquence, evince( Re 

the Excellency of his Underſtanding. Indeed, he did not affect to blind, and ca. 

; ry away his Auditors by fluent Diſcourſes. His Expreſſions were well weighed, 

and ſtrong in Senſe ;. and he pronounced them with Gravity, ſo as to ſhew the Jul. Wn 

neſs and Propricty of what he ſaid. With theſe Talents, which are ſo much 
wanted in a Republick, it was not doubted, but he would become both a grea 

Stareſman, and a great Soldier. And accordingly, it falling to his Lot in his fict 

Confutſhip, to make War with the Ligures, in 4. he drove them out of the 

flat Country, and forced them to retire under the Alpes. By this, he deliver 

Italy from theſe troubleſome Robbers, who infeſted it; and merited the Honour Wn 

of a Triumph: but this was only the Firſt-Fruits of his Glory, which we ſhall e 

increaſe, with the Dangers of his Republick. . 2 

Zanaras, B. 38. F. XII. His Collegue Pomponius 


ius failed for Sardinia, The Romans plainly ſaw, ⁵⁶ 

EP that the frequent Revolts of that Iſland, which it was ſo difficult to ſubdue, were 
the Work of the Carthaginians. Their Ships were continually paſſing from one 

Ifland to another, and inſpiring all People wherever they came, with an Hatred 

to the Noman Name; and the Confidence of theſe Africans was lately increaſed 
Plet. Life of by the continual Progreſs Hamilcar made in Spain. He was daily ſending, to Ca. 
See, . thage new Spoils, taken from the Spaniards, and enriching his Country with 
go” Horſes, Arms, Men, and Money. This Flow of Proſperity made the Carthaginian 
| more haughty, and greatly diminiſhed their Apprehenſions of the Romans. In or: 
der to ſound their Sentiments, the Roman Senate ſent an Embaſly to them; under 
; pretence of demanding the Sums they had engaged.to pay the Roman Republick, 
23 Zonaras, B. 8. at ſeveral times: and to their Demands, the Deputics were ordered to add Threat 
= 6. 18. nings of renewing the War, in caſe the Carthaginian Ships preſumed to touch 1 
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WF. very offered the Carthapinians à 24 Caduceus, the Symbol of Peace, and a little 


I 3 
q 1 he Ports of the Iſlands belonging to the Roman State. But theſe Menaces Year of 
© ond —_— th Indifference. Upon which, the Ambaſſadors, according to their In- R 1 E 


. „elin, the Emblem of War; and faid, Take your Choice. But the Cart haginian M. Pouro 


ioſe | 

= | | | | : MaT#o 

ued , ator refuſed to chuſe, and anſwered, That he would accept either at the Hands & ue 

uld te Romans, which they [ould think fit to leave him. However, this lofty N 
ic ncwer did not abſolutely deſtroy the Treaties between Rome and Carthage; but Covſuls. 


t reciprotally raiſed cruel Diſtruſts between the two Republicks. It was no longer 


wo Nations were not indeed in open War, but they mutually watched and exa- 
ined each others Motions, with great Care. And this was a new Reaſon, why 


3 toubted; that theſe firſt Sparks would ſoon break out into a new Flame. Ihe 


di.. 

0 — Romans ſhould ſecure Sardinia, where Pomponius gained ſome Battels. Ar 

Fi Scat we have Reaſon to believe he did; ſince a Triumph was granted him, for 944. iunpb. 
dde. aving overcome the Sardinians. | * wk I ES 5. 

had XII. AnD now, the Romans reformed their Judicatories, and created new 


udges, as well as applied themſelves to Affairs of War. Two of the Tribune of A Cell B. 16. 


Pomponius de 
Origins Juris. 


t he t 

iced be People, both Abutii, propoſed a Law, and got it paſſed ; whereby they re- 10. 
ca: rcenched many frivolous Cuſtoms, which were commanded to be obſerved by the 

hed, aws of the XII Tables, in Proceſſes at Law, relating to civil Affairs. But the 

Jul. Wot material Part of the Abutian 25 Law, was its eſtabliſhing a new Bench of 

uch FF udges, to relieve the Prætors. A few Years before, the Romans had been obliged 


1 o crcatc a fecond Prætor, to determine the Cauſes between Foreigners and Ro- 
ans. And now it was found to be too much for two Men to diſpatch all civil 
A fairs, which. multiplied in proportion to the Increaſe of the Republick, and the 


the rs, Wh 10 Incre 
etel ¶Iintercourſes ſhe had with foreign Nations. Beſides, the Pretors themſelves were 
ou; Sftcn obliged to take the Field, and command Armies, for want of Conſuls ; and 
ſer In cheir Abſence, civil Affairs were at a ſtand, and Juſtice was not adminiſtred. 


The Abutii therefore propoſed it to the People, to erect a new Tribunal, not 


Ix 


ſv bnly to judge of Facts, which are leſs intricate, but alſo of the difficult Points of 
ver aw: and it was enacted, That three able and judicious Men ſhould be choſen 


D. put of each Tribe, and make a new Tribunal, ſubordinate to the Prætors. Theſe 
Judges were called 25 Centumviri, not becauſe they were only an hundred in Num- 


tred ll | iry 
(cd, er, for they were an hundred and five; but only for brevity's ſake. Two new 
with 24 See our Account of the Marks of Honour brought before their Tribunal. Tho” their Employ- 


3 the Ancients annexed to the Ar and the Vir- ment gaye them great Privileges, yet they were not 


an ee they aſcribed to it; p. 200. of Vol. 2. Note 47. reckoned among the Magiſtrates of Rome. Theſe 
25 Ibo' the Ancients have not told us the, Year were elected by the People aſſembled in Comitia by 
ndet when this Law was promulged, it is probable it Tribes, or Comitia by. Centuries; whereas it belong - 


2 was not Jong after the 2 ck had increaſed the ed to the Prætor to nominate the Centumviri. 
= Number of the Tribes.” As the two Pretors were generally choſe them by Lot, out of the Decarie 
boot chen able to determine all the Diſputes that dai- of Senators and Kwighes, which he made his Coad- 


reat- 
hu aroſe between ſuch Crowds of Citizens and Fo- jutors, to aſſiſt him in the Diſcharge of his Office 
IE xcigners as daily came to R the People, at the as Judge, during his Lear. A modern Author is 


ome 
Requeſt of the two Æbutii, erefted the Tribunal of therefore miſtaken, who ſays, upon the Credit of a 
| the Centumviri. This was neceſſary. to aſſiſt the miſunderſtood Paſſage of Fefts, that the Cenrun- 
Pretors in the Diſcharge of their Pur. .. Neverthe- | viri were choſen by the Comitia aſſembled by Tribes, 
leſs, ſome Civiliant have conjectured, that the on- They did not enjoy the Honour of the Carsle Charr, 
ly Defign of the Æbatian Law, was to retfench that nor had they 'a Right to wear the Robe bordered 
Multitude of e by the Laws of with Purple, as other Magiſtrates did. When they 
the XII Tables, and to frttle- à new ſort of Code, adminiſtred Juſtice, they Late on thoſe Benches or 
which ſhortned the Procgedings in Law-Suits. But | Seats, which the Latin Authors call Sabſellia. Their 
moſt at the ſame time agree, that it gave riſe to the Determination was abſolute ; and no Appeal 1 

| Deſign of eſtabliſhing ne y Judges at Rowe, with from them to the Prætor, from whom they — 
the Title of Centamuir i. 9 their Authority. They were looked upen as his 

26 Some Moderns make the Centamviri to have Subſtitutes, in the Canes which came under their 
been created about the Year of Rome 513, becauſe Cognizance. Sometimes they ſate in 1 udgment with 
the Number of the Tribes was then increaſed to the Prætor, who then had the chief Place, and was 
thirty five, by the Addition of the two laſt, of which Preſident of the Court. In his Abſence, ten of the 


L I we ave k ' . ” . * # C 

N ſpoken above. But ſince the Hiſtorians Centusviri preſid 7 by Turns. It was 

= have not fixed it to that time, all our Opinions a- their Bu LY the Votes, and pronounce 

— bout it are no better than Gueſs-work. All that Sentence. They had no fixed Place to fit in, till 
haye can reaſonably be ſaid of it, is, that this new Tri- Auguſtas divided them into four different Chambers 
g bunal was ereQted ſoon after the People were divi- or Courts, after their Number was increaſed, by 


ded into thirty five Tribes. But be that as it mi an Addition of ſeventy five. In the time of the 


Ar. the Centumvuiri were paxticularl f | ick. | 
; #mvTr1 were particularly eſtabliſhed to ublick, the Prætor took care to aſſign them, ſome- 
— the Prezors in their Duty. Their Iuriſdiction 2 on one Place, i Ti 


WIE an. rm ; * | des Fe” b 7 
imd, and it was Fele, what Cauſes ould be nerally ler in the publick Hpildings, vehich the An- 


7 ſed; Io this end, they gained over the Father of Flaminins 27, a venerable old 
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Year of Tribes bad lately been added 10 the former, thirty three ; and the three Judge, f 


ROME choſen out of cach Tribe, muſt therefore neceſſarily amount in all, to an hundred 9 


be es brought before the Pretors in the firſt Inſtance ; and theſe ſuperior Magiſtrates hag ne”! 


Nerds, a Right, either to reſerve the heating of them to themſelves, or to refer the De. ll 
87 FABIV* termination of them to the Centumbiri. In order to 18 atter, a. Petition wa 


mz 
AXIMUS, 


| oi 
Conifuls. preferred, ſigned by, both Parties; and the 1 ich were generally, brought WM 
Plin, Funier, before this Tribunal, were ſuch as related. to Preſcriptions, Guardianſhips, Degree; 


B. 5. Epiſt. 


| Cicer. B.1. d& of Conſanguinity or Affinity, Damages done by Inundations, the building or re. 


Orat. pairing of Party- Walls, the making of Windqws into neighbouring Nards or Ga. WIN 
dens, Water-Courſes, Wills, Inheritances, and numberleſs other Matters, which ne 
create Diſputes between. the Inhabirants of the ſame. City, This c,Zbutian Ta 

Was very, agreable ro the People; and; the Tribunal it greed, ſubſiſted. ever after WG 
in Rome. In latter times ade heſe Judges were multiplied to the Number of 
an hundred and eighty, tho, the Tribes were not increaſed 3, and they {till continue 

8 | to be called Centummvirs. . "Jt mei A: 0120ul i uods bafags 2s Haw a6 , =. 
"Year of F. XIV, Bur after the Eſtabliſhment of theſe Tribun 55 the Government of the 
R O M E State was till left within the Province of the Senate and Cumitia: And as an Aﬀaic ll 
DXXI- which the Trabuye laminius at this time proſecuted, was de by the 

Wade, Pretors,, nor Centumbiri; it Was therefore brought before the People, who deter. 

Lrus, M. mined it, in his Fayour. The Republick bad lately added. to her Territories 2 

PozLicws large Country, taken from the Gault; and theſe Lands were neat enough to Ront, 

Conſuls. £0 taile the Deſires of the Citizens. _ Flammins therefore, whoſe Buſineſs it wa, 

| as Tribune of the People, to take care of the Intereſts of the Commons, made 2 
| Motion to the People, to paſs a Law for diſtributing this fruitful Coũhtry among 

Cicero in Bru- thoſe Inhabitants. of Nome, who. had very little or no. Land, It may have been 

79. obſetved, That as oft as ever any Scheme was formed for the Diftributipn of WY 

8 Lands among the indigent Citizens of the Republick, the Senate had oppoſeti 
it; and That the rich Men who ſeized thoſe Lands, were not eaſily brought 60 ½ 
permit the inferior People to have their Share of them: Whence thoſe Com- 
motions, Which often grew up into open Seditions. But in the preſent Inſtance, 
it muſt be confeſſed, that the Senators did not confine their, Views ſolely to their Mly;, 
own private Intereſt. They foreſaw, that all the Nation of the Gault, diſperſci 

on both Sides the Po, would impatiently ſuffer thoſe Lands to be diſtributcl Wi 
among others, which had by long Poſſeſſion become hereditary in their Families 
And actuated therefore by this Reaſon, together with the ancient Jealouſies, which 
ſtill ſubſiſted between the Nobility and People, the Patricians united together 
againſt the Plebeians,' in order to prevent the paſſing the Law, their Tribune propo- 


Man, to their Party; and ordered the preſent Conſuls, M. « /Emilius Lepidus, and 
M. 20 Poblicins Malleolys, to make Levies, and put a ſtop to the Tribune's Deſigns, 
But all was in vain. Flaminius was neither moved by the Intreaties of the Senate, 
nor. by the Fear of a War. Even the Tears of his old Father could not ſoften him. 
% Har. B. On the Day appointed, he aſcended The Tribune of Harangnes, to ſpeak to the 
People, and get them to paſs the Bill he had drawn up: but he became a_memo- 
table Inſtance of the Obedience Children then payed their Parents. Whilſt the 


cients call Bafiliecæ: which were great Halls, that This "Magiſtrate had his ſettled Days of Audience, 
had two Rows of Columns. They were adorned to teceive and grant Petitions. On other Days, he 
with Statues, and ſurrounded with Portico's, in pronounced definitively concerning Manersof Fadi, 
which the Suitors aſſembled.” When the Cemam- provided the Facts were notorious and inconteſti- 
viri were fitting, a Javelin was placed at the Door ble. If they were litigated, he referred the Enquiry 
of the Bafilica, to ſhe the Power of theſe Judges. into them to the Judges whom the Romans called 
We have already obſerved,” that this Weapon 'was Recnferazorer. They were, as it were, ſo many De- 
the Symbol of Juſtice, and ſovereign Power. Faſtin legates appointed by the Pretor, to enquire into dil 
tells us, B. 42. that in the firſt Ages, Kings uſed puted Matters of Fa. ' F 

them inſtead of Sceptets. Reger Haſtas pro Diade- 27 The Family of the Flaminii, tho“ originally 
mate babebant, quas Graeti Steptra dixere. For this Plebeian, as Cicero and Livy tell us, was a conf 
reaſon, they were put in the Hands of the Pagan derable Family in Rome, on account of the Em- 

vinities, as appears by all the ancient Monuments, 4 with which they were honoured. © 
and moſt Medals. Hence the Expreſſion of Hagra $2 The Surname of Poblicias is altered in ſome 


CENTUMYIRALIS, to fignify the Juriſdiction of the Authors. He is ſometimes called Pablizs, All we 
Centumpiri. They adminiſtred” Juſtice on certain know of the Poblician, or Pablician Family, is, that 
ſtated' Days. "The Periz were always excepted, and it was Pleheian ; as many others were, Which ſha- 
thoſe Days du which" the Fr.#cor finally determined red the Honours of the Magiſtracies wih the Fe 
certain : ſes, which wert cognitable only by him. iricians, * RENE N 365 of "4 Eh 8 od T1338 4 

422181 2 | | Tribune 
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y 
, 


„„ n haranguing che People with Watmch, and ineiting them to paſs his Year of 

3 "nay 1 Sire the Affair, his Father appeared, afcended The Tribune of Ha. R 122 ME 
ny nes, wok his Son by the Arm, and ordered him to follow him home. The R 
. neither pleaded His Dignity, or the actual Exerciſe of a publick Office, in W Kultes 
WS. col for not going; bit obeyed without Reply, and left the Iabotious Task he paren, N. 


PosLicius 


TP 


Sit OS or « Murmur heard in the Aﬀembly, who difperſed without any Oppoſition, or Cl | 
ces | * 


omplaint. So univerſal, and ſo great, was the Deference then paid by Children % > 


i o the Authority of their Fathers! Afterwards, indeed, the Affair took another 
at. rurn. The Tribune Carvilius revived it, and ſucceeded; which made the People 


ore proud than ever. They took Poſſeſſion of the Lands of the Gauls; but P.. B. 2. 
nat the Senate had foreſeen, came to paſs. The Reſentments of all the Gault c % 
fter vrroughout 7z/y, were ſo ſtrong and general, that they kindled a War, which en- Charifus. 
of angered Nome. As for Flaminias the Fathet, when the People had had time to 
ned E ccollect themſelves, they weighed all the Conſequences of his raſh Action; and 
e was brought before the Comitia, and accuſed of committing Treaſon againſt the 


the A People, in the Perſon of one of their Tribunes. On the conttaty, Flaminius the 


ai NF Pon became the Favoutite of the Commons, who raiſed him, by degtees, to the 
1 „ae. He was that Flaminius whom we ſhall ſoon ſee killed in the Wars with 
ter. wc: | TY 
i Int the mean time, the Troops the Conſul had raiſed did not continue unactive. 
"me, WT hey were embarked for Sardinia, where the two Collegues artived together, and 
"4, nade a terrible Devaſtation. Indeed they were not ſo fortunate as to keep the 
e 1 poils chey had boldly ſeized 3 but landed in Corfica, whete the Inhabitants of the 
ong aid plundered the Plunderers. Thus one Year produced the Seeds of War for 
cen nother, between the Sardinians, Corfitans, and Romans. | 
ö. xv. Bur at length, theſe Iflanders were totally ſubdued, under the ſucceeding Year of 
nl, 29 M. Pomponius Matho, and C. Papirius Maſo. Sardinia fell by Lot to R OM E 
to 


ere former ; and Cor/7ce to the latter. The fame Fleet carried both to their reſpec- DAI. 
Wc finds, where each carried on the War in a very different manner. Ponipo- W- . 


0 
85, upon his Arrival in Sardinia, found all the Sea-coafts unpeopled. The Sar- vs Marzo, 


wh . N 

heit ans had fled for Refuge to the inacceffible Rocks, and woody Mountains, in 4 = 
thy e middle of the Iſland. In theſe Fortreſſes they entrenched themſelves; and ne- fuls. 

Ite 


ee mwarched out of them, but in the Night, in order to fall ſuddenly 8 the 
enn, who could not come near them with an Army. When they accidentally 
t With any Part of the Enemy, they threw their Darts, and immediately retired 


ther i ato theit Dens. So that the Sardinians defended their Lives and Liberties, rather 
po. ire wild Beaſts than Men; and the Cynſul is ſaid, for that Reaſon, to have chang- 
old ed che War he made with them into a Chaſe, and to have hunted them, in 


eit Foreſts, like wild Boars, with a great Number of Hounds which he brought 
rom Italy, for that Purpoſe. Indeed, if this be true, the new Pack muſt have 
eon learnt to know this new Game. But be rhat as it will, it is certain Pompo- 
ies forced the Fardiniens to throw themſelves upon his Clemency, and to ſurtẽn- 


o 


that fot $137 ©; rieten , 
72 rhames of eſe C 


in Marianns and Caf 
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N Powront- in order. It is, probable, that Pomponius himſelf continue 
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Year of preſeryed their Lands, but neither their Laws, nor Cuſtoms. They paid Tribute, = 
ROME and the Tenth of all their Harveſts belonged to the victorious Republick. 1, 
A, chort, a Pretor was ſent to them every Year, to adminiſter Juſtice, and keep then 
| in the new Province, 
vs Marvo, which conſiſted of both the Iſlands, all the next Year; and that he governed it in 


Mazo, Con. Quality of Pro- Conſul, or Prætor, and had the Inſpection of the Affairs of his Re. 3 "| 
hb.  publick there. Ar leaſt it is certain, that he neither returned to Rome, nor tri. 


umphed. 


. 


F. XVI. Bur the Conſul Papirius, who had conquered the Corſicans, returned to 
the Capital, towards the End of the Year ; and found great Alterations there. 
Fa. Capit. During his Abſence, a Dictator, and a General of Horſe, had been choſen, to pre... 
ſide at the Election of new Conſuls, in the Campus Martius. C. Duilius, as Dir. 
tator, together with C. Aurelius Cotta, whom he had made General of Horſe, hai . 
aſſembled the Comitia by Centuries; in which, M. « Amilius Barbula, and M. ju. 
nius Pera, had been choſen Conſuls. Nor was: this the only Change. The Cer. RR. 
ſors, T. Manlius Torquatus, and Q. Fuluius Flaccus, had been obliged to abdicate; nl 
their Creation having been found defective. So that Papirius, upon his Return, 
found himſelf out of Office, and conſequently without Intereſt, for the few re. 3 
maining Days of his Conſulſbip; but nevertheleſs, he demanded a Triumph, which 8 


the Senators were not diſpoſed to grant him. Perhaps they conſidered the Danger: 


to which this General had expoſed his Troops in the Iſland of Corſica; where they . 

had all like to have periſhed. with Hunger. But whatever the Motive was, he ws 
' refuſed a triumphant Entry into Rome. Papirius therefore, enraged at a Refuſii Mn 

which he thought unjuſt, choſe another Scene, where he ſhewed himſelf in all the 


Tab. Triumph. State and Pomp of a triumphant Victor. On the Hill of Alba there had long 


been a Temple, created in Honour to Jupiter 30 Latialis, who was one of the IF 


Gods that protected the Republick, and had almoſt as great W orſhip and Homage | 4 I 
paid him, as Jupiter Capitolinus. To him Papirius had the Boldneſs to return 


Thanks, in the moſt ſolemn manner, in ſpight of the Conſcripe Fathers; and e al 
marched to this Temple with the ſame Pomp, with which he would have- gone to 
the Capitol. His Army followed him, and his Proceſſion was as magnificent as ii WAY 


he had paſſed. thro the Streets of Rome. 4 


Hs made no Alteration, in the Chariot in which he rode, or the other Symbol; 

of a Triumph; unleſs that he wore on his Head a Crown of Myrtle, inſtead of: 
Crown of Laurel. The Reaſon of which Change is ſaid to have been this: Tha es 
there was a.Groye of Myrtles in the Place where he had forced, the Corſicant WH: 


& 


ſurrender. 


Afterwards he affected to appear at the publick Games wearing thi 


d rown of Myrtle, as others who had triumphed appeared at them crowned witi 
Taurel. And the Innoyator did not want Perſons to follow his Example. In A 


5 
made 7 he Hill of Alla the Scene of their Glor. 


Teaſt were but juſt cntered upon it, when an important Piece of News was ſpread 
in Rome, which was the Death of Hamilcar. It was well known, that this famous 


Carthaginian had imbibed an implacable Hatred againſt the Romans; and had tran! 


: 


8 going into Itahy, as ſoon as ever he could finiſh his glorious Enterprizes in 
e n People greg chat an Army commanded by ſo great an Officer, would 
formidable 3 but they were now under no Apprehenſions from the Son, who 
VV Age,  Aſdrubl indeed, who afier he. had mipiſtrd 
ro. Hamilcar's 32 Pleaſures, is ſaid to have. become his Son. in law, and after ward 
is Succeltot in the Command of the N Armies i Spe inherited boti 
His Talents, Aa his Hareed to Rome. Yer after all, the Republick made a great Di 
3 "i yp Me 3 Bens KEEL edt Kang want Terads Ho 01 
39 Ses out Actaunt of the Temple roche % %% 32" Actording ie Corneliat Nepes, it was Elan 
pues Latidir, on e Hill of Alba, and 8 i ed e into 5 225 I. 
the [Romans oa try | 1 wo 12H] 1 EN an iHuſtrious F 
„31 Ide 1 0 ö reee 1 | e aty 
Sed hs Sine FR ER Ce Wie dh 1 
are alſo confounded, in Mariam and Codera: | 
wick" hoſe oF the ine Numey "Foy want of, ein Mews Manners, fo 
diſtinguiſhed' by weir Sartrainics; 8 74 50 wur Leit , E'2 | r. inen 
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$. XVII. Tax new Conſuls 31 had not yet begun to exerciſe. their Office, or a 


mitted it to his Son Hannibal; and it was as certain, that he had had\Though Wl 


great Number of Generals, to whom the Senate refuſed Triumphs, N 


Book XXV. De ROMAN HISTORY. 19 
we gh rence between the Diſciple and the Maſter. So that ſhe being leſs diſturbed tha Year of 


In —_ fore, on the Side of Carthage, was wholly bent on extending her Dominion & O M EE 


: f i dT; eh  DXXIL | 
em lite to the A/pes, and on ſubduing that Multitude of Gals and Lgures on both 
ee, ges the Po, who poſſeſſed the moſt fruitful Countries in Italy. The Conduct of M. Pouroxt- 
n Gauts, who were always in Motion, gave the Romans an Occaſion of declaring v# Meruo, 
Ne. er with them; but without Precipitation, or any remarkable Appearances of Nilas, Con. 


mbition. On the firſt Report that the Boii were making great Preparations, and ſuls. 

ntering into ſtrong Alliances, in order to come and fall upon Rome, the Conſuls 
ere commanded to begin their March. The Senate had been informed, That 

Nc, neſe People were raiſing Money, by all poſſible Means; That they were. ſelling. 


Ic Slaves, and treating underhand with their old Countrymen on the other Side the 
17. es: And the firſt Precaution Rome had taken, was to forbid her Subjects trading 
ad With theſe dangerous Neighbours, and conveying Gold and Silver into their Coun- 
Jt 9 y. But this being not thought ſufficient, the Conſuls had now ſecret Orders to 
- arch cheir Troops to the Territories of the Gault. 2 
te; Is the mean time, a Report was ſpread, That the Republick had no Deſign but 
In, pon Liguria. And this deceived the Bozr. They waited for the Arrival of the 
re. 83 G2/a2, their Allies, raiſed an Army in haſte, and deſigned to march directly to 
ich eee, and ſurprize the City, whilſt the Conſuls ſhould be buſy in Liguria, at the 


J SH oot of the Alpes. The Gauls knew nothing of the March or Rout of the Le- 


ger 
hey ons, and believed them to be in Liguria; and therefore aſſembled together, and 


avanced towards Rome. But, to their great Surprize, they found the Conſular 


all Armies on the Road: and then, to return back immediately, was to betray them- Pe. B. 2. 
the E elves; and to give Battel, was ſtill more dangerous. They therefore choſe to diſ- 
ons ee mble. He were coming, ſaid they to the Conſuls, to join our Troops to yours, in 
the Rr der to carry on the War jointly in Liguria. And we, replied the Conſuls, were 
age ming to your Country, as being our moſt convenient Road to the Ligures. Indeed, 
urn eicher the Conſuls believed the Boii, nor the Bozi the Conſuls; but this was not a 
bc roper time to diſcover it: And it is probable that the Roman Army in Liguria, 


4 ; pnly kept the Ligures ſtill confined to the Apes, and ſecuted themſelves in the 
Polſon of the flat Country, without making any farther Advances. However, 
barren as this Year was of great Events, it at leaſt produced the forty firſt Lu- 25%. coir. 


20k Frum at Rome. The famous Q. Fabius was one of the Cenſors, and M. Sempro- 

f 1 ins Tuditanus was his Collegue. They had lately ſucceeded two other Cenſors, 

ha ho had been forced to abdicate, on aceount of ſome religious Scruples: But the | 

to Hiſtorians have not told us what was the Number of the Citizens, at this time. Year gf 
thi K. XVIII. Tae; next Year, a new War ſprung up in a Kingdom out of Itaty. x O N E 
vith Nome was not ſatisfied with reducing only the neighbouring Nations. Iihricums4 DxXIII. 

Af s a large Countty, which reached all along the Eaſt Side of the Adriatic Sea, NI 


room the 35. Carni to Macedonia; and in Breadth it comptehended all thoſe vaſt Bezug, M. 


3 ſubject to ſeveral! Kings; and Rome did not then attempt to conquer all Ithricum :' 


rat 
cal but that Part of it only, which bordered upon Macedonia, and Epirus, which 
ous may be termed Iihricum properly ſo called. This State was governed by a Wo. Pehl. B. 22, 
of man, named Teuta; who did not reign there, as Queen, of . her own Right: but 3-4 . 
he being the Widow of the late King Agron, ſhe governed the Kingdom, in Quality 
in of Regent, and Guardian to her Son Pinæus, who was under Age. This King- 
uld dom Was powerful, and equalled by none of the little Principalities of Ihricum, 
pho either in Sea or Land-Fotces. Agron 36 had made War with the c,/#rolians, and 
red | vey wed GR ata" * 1 14 9 U n SN ba ? ſubdued” 
Fer is the o Jen ; , * 8 1e "Ty | 1 2Ve 
ct G2 ate wr A Naon df Salle 954. 75 95% r. 85 Ne 5 is ow Fu Daly Eatery: 


tends that they came into Italy with the Senones, Parts of Friuli. © Afterwards they extended * 
Joined with them in befieging Nome, and ſhared the ſelves towards Carmiola and ris. 4. "lah 
Spoils of it with them. But it is certain from Poly- BY Agron was the Son of Fleariews, King of that. 
dur, that the Geſate inhabited that Part of Tranſzsl- Gf Nihviews which bordered oft Mate don. The 
pine” Gant, which lay between the Rhowe and the numerous Land and Sea Forces which he kept in 
Alpes, Yet we ſhall Won ſte” that other Nations Pay, made him formidableto'the Nations about him, 
were 'comprehended um Ede peiieral Nameof Ge- eſpecially the A&#ol/ans., Theſe were belleging the 
ſate, beſides thoſe which dwelft on the Banks of the Capital of the My dioui ant, when a Body of Irin 
G-- 


bone They took their Name from a Sort of light Troops, wich an huhdred armed Barks, ady 
Javelin which the Latin called Gafum, ONS! ung en e the Enemy, to relieve the cficge 
34, See Vol. 27 r WR dne * n 7 ty. The Befegett were entirely defeared, | fo 


Regions which lay between that Sea, and the Danube. This ſpacious Country was n Wa 


_ 
_ 
: | 


20) Te RONMAN HISTORY Book XXV 
Year of ſubdued chem; and this made his Widow, who was governed by bad Councils, ex. | FT 


oy M * ceedin 


ted, were in 


to have Recourſe to the 39 o Atolrans, and 49 Ach aans, to guard themſelves againſt 
theſe hoſtile Invaſions of Feute; nevertheleſs, ſhe did not ceaſe ro infeſt the Coat, 
till the Dardans , a People of Upper 
them waſte. 
ly enough to enter into an Alliance with their moſt cruel Enemies, 


* ſo great a Number of Merchants had come to demand Vengeance of the Conſcript 


22 2.3, cum. The Inhabitants of the Iſland of IJ 42, in the Adriatic Sea, had put them. 


7456. 2.279. up her Pretenſions to an Iſland which was under the Protection of Rome. The 
Ambaſſadors, Lucias, aud Caius 43 Coruncaniur, were accompanied with a nume- 


The time was not yet come, when the Rowans were to make Kings tremble on 


the Romans in my Name, and & public Authority. But as for any 


1 nut cuſiomary with-us 40 lay Reſtraints an our private Subjetts ; mor will we for- 
bid them. 10 reap. 'H 


xoungeſt — Ambaſfadors thought 9 

toms are then vory different from our Ar Rome we make publick Examples of 
thoſe private eh aw Be 6 hers, whether abroad, or at hum. 1 * A 
can 2 Arms fures n i reform the Alaſes of your lud Government. ' Theſec 
Threatnings were indeed very unſcaſonable, and the Was l-jadged ;/ but ſuch 
Was the Temper of the — The Regent was offended at ity' was a Woman, 
uh exceedingly fluſhed with her late Victories; and did not delay revenging it. 


25 34 Greek Hiſtorian, ſhe not only did this, but cauſed all the Atrendants-on the Am- 
Fur. B.z. ms r and durne the Maſters" of the Ships'chat brought them w 


" "00" fave themſelves by by Fiight.”” U _ 
Joy. eee 


han the Now of tier Petit n City; 
Rn nen: the 


of bis 5 I 
873 8 N „ ** he be Dre des the South Canton of I 


zria. The Pros ce from 
Exceſs, i new hr bim into 3 * —ͤ— — ores fury 
ofia 


"HY Her ont the Year of Rome 523; 4 to —— —— ontica, or 
olybizs, from whom we have taken this Account. The Scytbia of Thrace, which _ itſelf to the 
7 Pe is now; known by. the Name of Mouth of . 
N | Fo, of ne to the | * 5 i N 
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g. confident. Inſtead of regulating the Affairs of her Ward in Peace, th; 

, commanded his Subjects to cruiſe along all the Coaſts, commit Hoſtilities there, _ 
Bann tas pirate upon all they met, and take all the Places they could. In ſhort, the declared al 
nancy ag herſelf a common Enemy to all Nations. The firſt Hoſtilities the Regent commit. 
373 then her Lhhyricaws treacheroully ſurprized 35 hene 
in Epirus, and overcame the pirat in a Battel. The latter were therefore forceq4 


Moeſia, entered her Dominions, and laid YH 
Then tho Hiyricans abandoned Epirus; and the Epirotæ were coward. li 


-FxoM the time that Teuta became Miſtreſs of Phænice, ſhe fell upon all the Re = 
men Ships which came into thoſe Seas, without any Reſerve. No Italian Mer. 
chant-Ships that ſailed thither eſcaped. The Ziricen Pirates either plundeted, or - 
ſunk them. Complaints of this had long been made to the Senate, in vain; but 


Fathers the laſt Year, that they had been obliged to ſend an Embaſſy to the ke Re- 3 3 
gent. But this was not the only Motive Rome had to ſend a Deputation to 1/yri. 


— — ape cheis Cit was befeged by Togrer BP 
Dias in Ex- F So that there was a Neceſſity of obliging this ambitious Woman to gie 


rous Train of Attendants, landed in ſome Port in IHricum, and were admitted to 3 =. 
Audience by the Queen, who received their Complaints with a very haughty Air. 


their Thrones. When the Ambaſfadors demanded of the Regent, that ſhe would ; I | I 

prevent her Subjects cruiſing all over the Seas, and infeſting them with their Pir» 
cies. She anſwered, All I can promefe is, that they ſhall not for the future attack 
ching more, it 


from the Sea which in offers them." This the R.- 
an unjuſt Anſwer; and be replied, Tour Ci. 


2275 1 ſenr after the Ambaſſadors, and had them maſſacred. Nay, if we believe ae WI | 
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| = | As ſoon then as this barbarous Proceeding was known in Rome, all the People Year of 
manded Vengeance. This was ſo notorious an Infraction of the Law of Na- * — E 

as, chat they all ran to Arms. In the mean time, the Senate firſt honoured the | 

= . of the Ambaſſadors, by erecting Statues of three Foot high to their Memo- Me. Aru ge 

> | 4 2 ARBULA, . 
4 s; Which was an Honour always paid to Ambaſſadors, who had been put to —— 


1 kath in the Places to which they had been ſent: and then, Rome equipped a Conſuls. 

cet, and haſtened all her Preparations for War. 11 

nor upon this, the Regent reflected on the Enormity of her Proceedings, and ſent 

. Embaſſy to Nome, which the Senate was pleaſed to receive in a handſome manner, 
a treat with Humanity. She aſſured them, That ſhe had borne no Part in the 
Erbarity of her Subjects; and That ſince ſhe could not reſtore them their Ambaſ- 

aors alive, ſhe would deliver up thoſe who had murdered them, to the Repub- 

ck. And this Rome ſeemed to think a reaſonable Satisfaction. Beſides, the War 
nich threatned her on the Part of the Gauls, took off the Edge of her Reſent- 

ents; and ſhe choſe rather to extend her Dominions in her Neighbourhood, than 

oc at the Expence of carrying on an Expedition, in a diſtant Country, againſt a 

EE oman, and her Ward. The imprudent Teuta herſelf, was the only Perſon 

at obſtructed the Clemency of the Romans. Some new Succeſs intoxicated her. Po/5ivs, B.. 
ee had ſent her Fleets, as uſual, to ravage Greece, and ſurprize Cities; and her ©? 
ouacdron appeared off 44 Dyrrachium, and deſired leave to take in freſh Water. 

c this was only a Pretence : The Deſign of the 1{{yricans was to take the Place, 

a bring it into Subjection to their King. For this Purpoſe, they concealed 
rns in the Veſſels they carried into the City, to be filled with Water; and had 

ry like to have ſucceeded in their Attempt. The Dyrrachii made the greateſt 

$$ forts, and behaved themſelves with the utmoſt Bravery z; otherwiſe they could 

ot have prevented the miſchievous Deſigns of their Enemies. | 

_ Howevrs, this Attempt, tho' unſucceſsful, heightned the Preſumption of the 

hricans. They ventured to make a Deſcent on an Iſland called 45 Coreyra the 

ac, to diſtinguiſh it from another Corcyra, ſituated very near Epirus; and there 

ey fought a bloody Battel with the Mtolians, who were come to the Aſſiſtance 


- bio oy r $ p 
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the Corcyrans. After this, Corcyra ſurrendred, and received an 1/lyrican Gar- 
bon. From thence the /lyricans returned with their Fleet to Dyrrachium, and 
—_—ndcavourcd to take that City by Force, which they could not gain by Stratagem. 
= ftcr which, Teuta thought herſelf invincible; and her Proſperity made her forget the Zanaras, B. 8. 
romiſe ſhe had made the Romans. She publickly declared, That ſhe would not de- 
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4 yer up thoſe who had aſſaſſinated the Roman Ambaſſadors ; and openly ated con- 
ri gary to her Promiſes. The proud Regent ſent her Fleet to ſeize the Iſland of 
a . which the Romans had taken under their Protection; and the Republick, en- 


aged at the Levity of a Woman, on whom no manner of Dependence was to be P:44iv;, 3. 2. 
gd. no longer kept any Meaſures with her. = | . 
. XIX. Tux Conſuls, P. Poſtumius Albinus, now promoted to this Office a Year of 
ccond time, and Cy. Fuluius Centumalus his Collegue, embarked for Mhyricum, K O N E 
different times. Fulvins had the Command of the Fleet, which conſiſted of 22 
vo hundred Galleys; and Poſtumius commanded the Land-Forces, which were P Posrous 
cnty thouſand Foot, and a ſmall Body of Horſe. The former reſolved to go — Gn 
nd caſt Anchor before Corcyra ; not with any View of defending it; for it had runs 
rurrendred to the 1//yricans. But he held a ſecret Correſpondence with the Goyer- Conſuls. 
or the Regent had placed there; and he hoped that the Liyrican would deliver up 
orqra to him. This Governor's Name was Demetrius; and by his Surname, he 
ppears to have been a Native of Pharos 46, an Iſland in the Adriatic Sea. III 

Offices had been done this brave Commander with the Regent; and he had the 
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44 The City of Dyrrachium, is now called Da- tries, that it may eaſily be thought to belong to either. 
az20. It ſtands on the Coaſt of the Adriatic Sea, 45 The Ifland of Corcyra, near Dalmatia, is the 
nd on the Borders of New Epirus, or Albania. It ſame Ifland that is now called the Iſland of Car- 
vas originally called Epidammnos. Sp indeed ſola, or Cazrſoli, We have already ſpoken of an- 
inks theſe were the Names of two different Cities. other Iſland of this Name, which is now commonly 

pidamuus Was, according to him, farther from the called Corfu. The latter is in The Ionian Sea; where- 
dea than Dyrrachiam. t-none of the Geogra- as the former is in The Adriatic Gulpb. - 
Ting = ee 
ity in Macedon. make it a City o icum. is now called Leſina e Natives. It belongs to 
\nd what is ſure is, that it is St Coun. the Venetian. 4 4 LR  4 . f mY Po I 
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| P:Posrunus kept his Word. The Corcyrans were very ready to change their Maſters ; and wer 
Arrius, Cn. glad to find themſelves ſecured from the Inſults of the 1/{yricans, by the Protecia ul 


Conſuls. giſtrates; and raiſed Sp. Carvilius, and Q. Fabius Verrucoſus, to the Conſulate, i 3 


22 be ROMAN HISTORY. Book XXV 
Year of greateſt reaſon to dread her Anger. He therefore wrote to the Conſul, to c * 3 3 


ROME and before Corcyra, with all ſpeed, and promiſed him that he would ſu 
 DXXTV. — — and put him in Poſleſſfon of his Ifland and City. And Demetriy 4 4s 


ene mg of the Romans. Nay, Demetrius did more than he had promiſed. He perſuade 


Conſuls. the Romans to penetrate into the Continent, and aſſured them that he would (0 ll 
put them in Poſſeſſion of Teuta's Kingdom. #47 Apollonia, a great City, famou 
for its Univerſity, was one of the Keys of Iihricum on the Side of Macedon: aus 
as it ſtood almoſt at the Entrance into the Adriatic Sea, it was ſeparated fron 
B only by a ſmall Arm of it. The Conſul Poſtumius therefore eas 
paſſed it, and brought his Land-Forces before Apollonia, whilſt Fulvius came fron nl 
Corcyra, to inveſt it by Sea: and the City did not hold out long. Apollonia ſu 
rendered without Violence, and thereby opened the Romans a Way into e 
Heart of Ihricum. Then the Conſuls ſeparated. Fuluius came with his Fl; We 
and beſieged Dyrrachium, which was ſtill inveſted by the Iyricans. Poſtuniu 
ſecured himſelf of Apollonia; and purſued the Way he had opened for himſelf in 
the Country. The Ardyeans, the 45 Parthimi, and the Atintanes, voluntarily ſul 
mitted to the Conſul, and made Alliances with Rome: and in all the Conſul's E 
peditions, Demetrius was of great Service to him. He went to the different Cn 
tons of his Countrymen, decried Teuta's Government, and compelled ſome (A 
them by Fear, and prevailed on others by Perſuaſion; to ſhake off her Yoke. 
Poybiu;, B.. Ix the mean time, the Roman Fleet cruiſcd along the Coaſt of the Adriatic S 
and their Army marched along the Shore. They took ſeveral Cities in their W 
but 42 Nutria made a notable Defence. It long withſtood the Impetuoſity vi 
the Conquerors, and ſuſtained a Siege with uncommon Valour. It coſt the 8:8 
mans a great deal of Blood to ſubdue this City. They loſt many Soldiers, ſeve 
jonary Tribunes, and one Queſtor, before it. At laſt, the Conſuls arrived b 
fore Ia, which was ſtill beſieged by Teutas Orders; who notwithſtanding be 
Loſſes, was with all the Obſtinacy of a Woman, bent upon taking ir. But th 
Regent experienced the ſame ill Succeſs before Ja, as ſhe had done before Dr. 
rachium : At the Approach of the Roman Army, the Tyricans diſperſed. Of 1 
their Forces, only the Pharians continued in their Camp; and Demetrius ob 
tained Fayour for them, becauſe they were his Countrymen. So that this ne. 4 
Body was a Reinforcement to the Conſular Army. Then the ani, after the 
were delivered from the Ihricans, ſubmitted to the Romans; and this Conquei 
made the Conſuls ſome amends for their Loſſes before Nutria. And anothe 1 
Advantage gained by the Romans, made them as full of Spirit and Alacrity as ever. 3B 
Twenty 1/lyrican Ships fell in with the Roman Fleet, as they were returning fron 
Greece, laden with great Spoil, and a good Quantity of Money; and theſe Pyrato 
were plundercd in their Turn. e 1 
Year of F. XX. NRVERTHELESs, all theſe Misfortunes did not ſubdue the Obſtinacy ol 
ROME che raſh Teuta. There were two things, which ſtill kept her in Hopes. She hai 
— experienced the Valour of her [/lyricans at the Siege of Nutria; and ſhe had 1 
Se. Ca vH. great Dependence on the Change of the Seaſons, and of the Conſuls. Winter ap 

„uus proached, and the Sea would ſoon be impaſſable. Nome actually choſe new Mz 


VerruUcosUs, 
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ſecond time. The Republick recalled Poſtumius from Ihyricum; and he return 
ed home with his Fleet. The Senate did not grant him the Honour of a Tr: 
umph, becauſe he had been too prodigal of Roman Blood, at the Siege of Ns 
tria: and his Collegue Fulvius took his Place, and commanded the Land- Force 
in 1//yricum, in Quality of Pro-Conſul. Upon which News, Teuta had no Refug: 
left, but to return to one of her ſtrong Holds, and hope for better Days, from 


47 See what we have ſaid of Apollonia, Vol. 2. which is over-againſt the Iſland of Pharos. The 4 
.513- Note 100. There were ſeveral Cities of this 2inzanes inhabited Part of the Country of the Ae 
ame in Macedon, beſides that here ſpoken of. We, lofi, according to Thucydides. Livy and Pohbiu 
ſhall have occafion to mention them hereafter. place them in the extreme Parts of Macedon, neil 
8 The Parthini were ſo called from an ancient Ilyricum. Appian pretends that they were 1 
City called Paribus, which the ancient . 703 can. 1 | 
Ee 


— in Ihricam, on the Frontiers of be Situation of the City of Nutria is utter. 
he. Ardycaus inhabited that little Canton of Myricum, own. | ws 
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= | ſome unexpected Change of Fortune. The Place ſhe choſe for her Retreat, was Year of 


Conſul Falvius made, or at leaſt the Security his Preſence gave the Ardyzans, and 


attentive to her Son's true Intereſt. Early in the Spring, ſhe ſent an Embaſly to 
Rome. She coloured over, as well as ſhe could, the Pyracies of her People; and 


they not been authorized to do it, by the late King's Orders; ſhe offered to 
ſubmit to any Conditions, which the Senate ſhould impoſe upon her. It was a 
Maxim with the Romans, always to pardon the Nations that ſubmitted. Neverthe- 
less, they would not come to any Terms with Teuta herſelf: But they granted the 
IS young King a Peace, upon hard Conditions. The firſt was, That he ſhould annu- 
IS 2lly pay the Romans a certain Sum of Money, by way of Tribute. The ſecond, 
nat he ſhould ſurrender up to them a great Part of his Dominions. And the 
third, That he ſhould never ſuffer above three of bf Ships of War, at a time, to 

fail beyond 5? Ly//us. By this Treaty, the Romans mained Maſters of the Iſlands 
of Corcyra, Iſſa, and Pharos, of the City of Dyrrachium, and of the Country of 
the Atmtanes: and then Teuta, either out of Shame, or as compelled by a ſe- 
c.ret Article in the Treaty, abdicated the Regency. Demetrius of Pharos ſucceeded 
ner. He was enriched with the Preſents of the Romans, and the large Countries 
= which they gave him in Fee; and he governed 1/yricum, for à time at leaſt, with 
tue Conſent of the Republick. Then was the Pro-Conſul Fulvins arrived at the 
higheſt Pitch of Glory. He had ended the Affair of I//yricum with great Pru- 
dence; and without any Allay of Miſconduct ; whereby his Republick was now 
brought to the Entrance into Greece. Nothing remained; but to make the Romans 
WE known beyond the Countries which by their Victories the laſt Year, and the Peace 
EE they had juſt concluded, they had delivered from the Oppreſſion of the IUyricans. 
RE Fulvins therefore ſent an Embaſſy to Atolia, and 5? Achaia; and it is difficult to 
ny, whether Gratitude or Fear contributed moſt towards the favourable Reception 
the Greeks gave to the Roman Ambaſſadors. This politick People, which excelled 
au others in Penetration, could not, doubtleſs, be very well pleaſed, to ſee fo for- 
midable a Republick, ſo near their Borders. But it was neceſſary to diſſemble. 
The Senate likewiſe ſent Ambaſſadors to Athens and Corinth, to convince theſe 
People of the great Happineſs Rome had procured all the maritime Cities, by re- 
| ducing the 1/yricans; and the Athenians were ſo affected with it, that they from 
this time admitted Romans to partake of The Myſteries of 53 Eleuſis, and made them 
| Citizens of Athens. At Corinth, the People ever after permitted the Romans to 


{ yo All we know of the City of Rhizon, is, that have been tauglit the Art of cultivating the Earth 
it ſtood on a little Gulph of The Adriatick Sea, by Ceres, in return for the Hoſpitality they ſhewed 
which the Ancients called Rhizonicus Sinus. It is this Goddeſs, when ſhe was ſearching for her Daugh- 
at preſent The Gulph of Cattaro in Dalmatia, Pli- ter Proſer pine. And the Nations of Attica, in Grati- 
| ny and Pzolomy ſpeak of this City under the Name tude for it, eternized the Memory of ſo great a Be- 
of Khizimmium. It is now called Rig aus, or Rizino, nefit, by inſtituting a ſolemn Feſtival in Honour to Ce- 
and Cataro, according to Yolaterranus. res. The Aigyptians indeed contended, That the Greeks 
51 Hus is now called Aleſſio, or Aleſio. It ſtands learnt the Forms of theſe Sacrifices from them; and 
on the Confines of Iiſhricum and Macedon, neat the That Erechthens, a King of Athens, who was born 
Mouth of the River Drilo, hich Sophiax calls Lodrino. in Egypt, carried theſe Ceremonies from the Place 

52 Under the general Name of Achaia, the An- of his Nativity to this Kingdom. And this Account, 
cients comprehended all the Provinces of that great which we have from Diodorus Siculut, agrees with 


Hellenus the Son of Dexcalion ſettled in it, and go- both ſay, that the Greeks bortowed moſt of their 
verned it. It is that Country which the Geogra- religious Ceremonies from the Egyptians. Thus 
phers, ſtrictly ſpeaking, call Greece. It was after- Lackantius and Phavorinns have obſerved, that the 

wards poſſeſſed by Acheus the Son of Aolus, and Myſteries of 1/is greatly reſembled thoſe of Ceres; 
Brother of Jo. In After-times indeed, the Term of — Theodoret has obſerved the ſame thing. We 

Achaia was confined to that Country in Pelo oxneſus, ſhall hereafter give the Reader a Diſſertation on The 
which the Acheæi poſſeſſed. But Achaia, taken in its Great, and Litele, Myſteries of Ceret. [The Ceres 
largeſt Senſe, comprehended Attica, the Canton of of the Greeks, was according to Sit Iſaac Newton, a 
the Megaren es and Locrenſes, Phocis, B cotia, the Woman of Sicily, who came into Azrica, and taught 
Territory 0 Thebes, Ætolia, and Doris.  Triptolemns, the 853 of Cæ leu King of Elraſis, to ſow 

53 This Name was given by way of Eminence to Corn, about the thirtieth Year of King David's Reign, 
the eſtival celebrated in Honour to Ceres, in Eleu- or the Year before Chriſt 1030. She died, and was dei- 
fir, a City of Attica, Weſt of Athens, on The Sa- fied for this BenefaQion, about the Year before Cbriſt 
ronic Gulph, between Megara, and the Port of P:- 1007, by Celeus and Eumolpat, who inſtituted the 
ræum. It was the moſt pompous Feſtival celebra- Elexfenia Sacra to her, with Agyptian Ceremonies, 
ted in Greece. The Athenians, who boaſted of hav- and erected a Sepulchre or Temple to her, in Eleu- 
ing been the Inventors of Agriculture, pretended to fir. © Chromol. P. 15, 17,18, 134-136.] 4 
| h. 2 + I LE, 


Continent, which was at firſt called Hellas, becauſe the Teſtimonies of Paxſanias, and Herodotus. They 


Rhizon 59, a City built on a River of the ſame Name : but the Progreſs the Pro- ROME 


others of her Subjects, who had gone over to the Romans, made her at laſt more Sr. —— 
us, Q. FaBIus 
VERRUcoOsus, 
Conſuls. 


pretending that they would not have committed ſuch Ravages on the Coaſts, had 4. in Lyric. 


Polyb. B. 2. 
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Year of be preſent at The 54 Ifthmian Games. As for Rome, ſhe gave many of the con- 
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R ON E quered Cities their Liberty, eſpecially Apollonia, and Corcyra; and this, in ap- 
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> © vs, QFanw® on The tenth of the Calends 
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Conſuls. 
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arance at leaſt, gained her the Affections of all the Greeks. So that Fulvius 
d nothing now to do, but to return to Rome, and 55 triumph; which he did, 


of Fuly. 

F. XXI. Bur before this A War was well ended, the Gauls began to be in 
Motion in Hay. The Carthaginians, on the other hand, under the Command of 
Aſdrubal, the Succeſſor of Hamilcar, made an incredible Progreſs in Spain; and 

ome too well underſtood her own Intereſt, not to act as became her on ſuch an 
Occaſion. She plainly foreſaw, that the Conqueſt of Spain would raiſe the Cou- 


rage, and increaſe the 9 of the Africans, het implacable Enemies; and re- 


ſolved to ſubdue the Gault by Force of Arms, and to put a ſtop to Aſarubals 
Conqueſts, by a Treaty. As to the Gauls indeed, there ſeemed to be no Neceſſity 
of being in haſte to begin Hoſtilities with them; and the Republick had not yet re- 
covered the Fatigue of the 1 ſabe War. So that the preſent Conſuls, Carvilius 
and Fabius, tho both great Soldiers, continued in perfect Tranquillity all their 
Year. But Rome (et Bounds to the Ambition of the Carthaginians. All Spain 
feemed likely to fall under the Power of theſe Conquerors. Aſdrubal alone had 
nee his Republick more Subjects, by the gentle Arts of Perſuaſion, than Hamilcar 

ad done by his Arms, Then he built 56 New Carthage, for a Magazine of Arms, 
and to receive Succours from Africa; and this prodigious Increaſe of Dominion to 
Carthage, gave Rome ſo much Umbrage, that ſhe thought it neceſſary to ſet Bounds 
to it. To this end, the Roman Senate ſent a Deputation to Carthage, and to 
Afdrubat, at the ſame time, in order to agree upon the Limits to be {ſet to their 
new Empire: and two things were agreed on, 1. That the Carthagmians ſhould not 

aſs beyond the 57 Tberus or Ebro; and, 2. That they ſhould let ntum 53 enjoy 

er Peace and Liberty, and ſuffer this middle City, which ſtood between the Ebro, 
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ted in Honour to Palemon, or 


and that Part of Spain which belonged to Carthage, to continue in perfect Safety. 


| 54 The Iſthmian Games took their Name from 
the Iabmut of Corinth, where the Greeks uſed to ce- 
lebrate them every three Years. They were inſtitu- 
elicertes. But 


Platarch pretends were celebrated in Honour * 
to N . Thoſe Games, ſuys he, in his Life of 


Theſens, which had been dedicated 'to Melicertes, 
near Cor:nth, were celebrated in the Wight. They 
had more the Air of a Myſtery, and noQurnal Ce- 
remony, than of a ſolemn Feſtival. And indeed, 
moſt Authors are divided in Opinion, about the Ori- 
gin of this Shew, which was, as it were, the com- 
mon Rexdezvors of all Greece. Only the People of 
EZlit were excluded from it. They durſt not aſſiſt 
at it, for fear ſhould feel the Effects of the Im- 

ions that Molione, the Wife of Actor, had pro- 
nounced. againſt thoſe of that Nation, who ſhould 
_ 7 in theſe publick Rejoiĩcings. Pauſaniat relates 

is 


tory at large. And we pronoun; whatPlutarch 
= of it, in the Place juſt now quoted, Sy/pbus King 


Corinth had the Honour of the Inſtitution. Moſt of 


the Greek Writers confeſs, that Theſexs was only the 
Reſtorer of them. The moſt general Opinion is, that 
the Misfortunes of Ino gave riſe. to this Feaſt. This 
Woman, in a Fit of Phrenzy, or as others, to avoid 
the Rage of her Husband A:hamas, threw herſelf 
into the Sea with her Son Mehicerzes. The Waves 
carried the Body of the Child to the Shore, and it 
was taken up and buried by Sy/iphas.. At the ſame 
time, a violent Plague laid the Territory of Corinth 

folate. ' In this Extr therefore, the Corin- 
han, conſulted the Oracle of Apollo; and were an- 


, Twered, that in order to get a {top put to the Dif- 


temper, they muſt celebrate Funeral Games in Ho- 


_ , Nour to Melwertes, Who was afterwards worſhipped, 


Plzzarch fays, that by Te, Otder, the Corins 


to this Crown, as at The Nemean 


under the Name of Palæmon, and placed among the 


Sea-Gods. _ The Prize aſſigned to the Conquerors 
it} theſe Games, was a Crown. of Pine or Myrie. 
After wards, there were ſome Erb” Fam) dg put in- 

this « meas Games. In the 
mean time, Solon made a Law, which fixed the Re- 
to an hundred Drachme. 
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thiaus were obliged to give the firſt Place ta the A. 
thenians. Add to this, that a regard to Religion, 
and a Love for Shews, were not the only Motives 
for inſtituting theſe Games, There was Policy in it. 
The Deſign of the Inſtitutors was to aſſemble to- 

her in one Place, different Nations all indepen- 


| of one another, and for the moſt part, more 


divided in Intereſts, than in Place; and to unite them 
all er, by the Ties of common Sacrifices. 


y Cneins Fulvius Centumalus the Pro-Conſul, re- 
ceived the Honours of a Triumph, for having con- 
quered the [/lyricans. According to the Fa/tz Ca- 
* he had gained a Victory over them at Sea. 

ut neither Appian nor Polyb:ius mention it. The 
latter only ſays, that the Romans took twenty Barks 
from the 1llyricans, But Eutropius confirms this 
Triumph, B. 3; and Florus ſeems to hint at it, when 
he ſpeaks of the great Advantages Fulvius gained 
over that Nation. 7 

56 New Carthage is ſtill in being, in the Kingdom 
of Marcia, and is now called Cartagena. It was call- 
ed New Carthage, to — it from Ola Car- 
thage in Spain, which was ded by one Hamil 
car, a Carthaginian\General. The latter ſtood in 
the Kingdom of Arragon, on the Borders of Yaler- 
cia. Some think they find ſome Footlteps of this 
City in the Town of Cantaveia. Others place it 
nearer Meguinewza, at the Conflux of The Segro, 
and the /berus or Ebro. Strabo calls New Carthage 
; nahtyyx (from the Word Spartum, which ſignifies 

room) becauſe there grew a great deal of Broom 
in the Country about it. Aſarubal, who ſucceeded 
Hamilcar Barca, the Father of Hannibal, cauſed it 
to be built near a Gulph, which from the City 1 
called The Gulph of Cartagena. 

7 The Iberat is one of the moſt conſiderable Rivers 

in Spain; it riſes in Old Caſtille, near the Village of Hu- 

antih. It is enlarged by the Segro, and ſeveral other 
Rivers; and diſcharges itſelf into the Mediterranean. 

The City of Sagameam ſtood in the Kingdom of 

ns, near the Place where Morviedro _ _ 
is Situation agrees perfectly with the Deſcriptio 
the Hiſtorians and Geographers have given us of it. 

4 | C. XXII 
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.ru. i the mean time, the War with the Gauly was Eontinually ready to Year of 
= --ik out, and yet continually ſufpended. Rome ſeemeck to be afraid of entering R 18 M E 
ne Liſts with fo warlike a Nation. Nevettheleſs, it very — the Re- , 
= ublick, to rid herſelf as ſoon as poſſible of theſe turb lent nemies, who, conti. P. VarERIUs 
uy obſtructed her other Conqueſts. As for Carthage, the took Advantage of CLARE 78 
ne Dclays of the Romans in reducing the Gauls. Inſomuch, that it ay be attirm- cds, Con- 
ea, That the long Procraſtination of this War, was really the Caufe of thoſe = = 
Fortunes which Nome after watds ſuffered from Hanniluls Ravages in 'Traly. 
one might have employed the rime ſhe loſt in theſe Preparations, in op oſing the 
oeſigns of the Carthaginians in Spain; or at leaft in hindering them from making 
arong Settlements, in a Country which was capable of ſupplying them with Men 
and Money. But notwithſtanding theſe Conſiderations, the new Confult, P. Va. 
eus Flactus, and M. Aitilins Regulus, continued in a manner unactive. We 
don't ſo much as know whether they took the Field; if they did march out of 
None, it was only to watch the Motions of the Ligures and Gauls. They ſuffered 
them to fortify themſelves, and enter into Plots, without attacking them. So true 
LS it that the wiſeſt Politicians are ſubject to Miſtakes. l Ee . 
Tae Romans wholly employed themfelyes in regulating the Provinces they had 
conquered : and they are now faid to have choſen four Prætors, for the firſt time. 
WET wo to continue in the City, one to govern Sicily, and the other Sardinia. But Ponpenius de 
bc that as it will, (for it is not probable that they ſhould have left theſe two Pro- „ine Juris. 
vinces ſo long without Governors,) it is faid, That Flaminius, the Author of the 
lia for the Diſtribution of the Lands of the Cami, was the firſt who went to com- 
wand in Sicily; and That the Government of the Iflands of Sardinia and Corſica, Solinus, e. 11. 
fell by Lot to Valerius Flaccus. The Provincial Prætors had as much Power in 
rhcir Provinces, as the other Prætors had in Roms. The People had paſſed a Law, 
ct the Requeſt of Vilius and Titius, two of their Fribmies, whereby by was chatted Jaſinian. In- 
har in the Provintes, as well as in the City, tlie Prætors ſhould appoint Guardians 77. Þ- »- 
or thoſe Women, and Children, hb were left without ary; and this Law Was ds e. 
called 30 Vilia. Titia. % A AA ĩ˙ . MH 
S. Wa. Bur cheſe were Matters of little Importance. The main Point ſtill Year of 
as, te carry on the War ſucceſsfully, againſt the Gauls on both Sides the Po. It ROME 
may be affirmed, that they equalled rhe Romans, bott in Extent of Country, — 
E. 1 and Number of Men”: neither wete they inferior to rhe in Courage, but only in M Vaizzwvs 
_ =iliracy Piſeipline, and the Art of handiing their Arms. So that the Romanis were Masala, L. 
aun backwatd' in derermining/on afl Enterptize, which might have fatal Conſe- Porto. Con- 
quences: There was a Prophecy ſptęad abodt in Nome, That the Gauls and Greeks fuls. 
Poul oe Dry make themſetves aſfters of it; and this Oracle was faid to haye 
een found in the Helin Books: Beſides,” as the Dottinions of the Republick 
vere bounded on one Side by the Gau/s, and on the other by Greece, this fatal time 
WE feemed' tobe approaching. Vaitt Scruples indeed! but it was neceflary ro remove 


% 


dem, in order to reſtore thofe Romaut Peace of Mind, whom nothing but Superſtition 
cad intimidate. The preſent Confuls therefore, M. Valerius ale, and L. Apr 
tius Falls, entered into Meaſures with tlie Pimtifices, to quiet the Apprehenſions 
WT of the People: And thefe Politicians thought it necellaty” to put ſuch 4 Cotifitnc, 
er ges ric Otacle as wis unworthy of Mett, mach leg of Romans, Ronin, Lis. Fc. 
ane, Ne ant anger and” che bud Senſe of thi Orgele, which" is reported 7. 
. both Gauts and" Gteeks hall poſſeſs rhe Land of Rome, and the 2 

Pyvpbecy ſhalt be fitfitled. And imttredHttry appeared aft Edict of the Decemvirs, © 

that is, of the College of ten Men, who had the Care of the Sybillime Books; 

commanding, that two Greeks, a Min and a Woman, and two Gale, à Man and 
EO OD enen enn een be ene 9 1 ALL re 
50 We may place under this Year: the ofthe Eſtatęs uf MIt orb büt undder the füt Pro 
| tiowof — calted Vale Tad e i= A's a5" 7h, 9 bong ee ue 
nar ſpetits,: Inftir. B. T. c. 20 and Ua N Tu give this Law the Name of TuT, are miſta- 
relig. It was made by the Ros People, at e hade depetided too much on 
the” prone ve 


the Requeſt of the Trabuntt, L. YHHiut Tappithir ane of the Copyilt 

of 78 2 N. le eat ane of ume gent confidctes , that this Law . bolt e 

5 An li Leb. It provided for the'Sifety of of two'Tribures of the 'Peb 

de ks in te Kane Provinces; which"then begite to char e ui, who' Were olg 
governed by Pran, ant Bre- Co, It left it not admitted into ififs"Plebe 

to the Magiſtrates to chuſe Guardians to take ere. „ TO YEROTEND © rv 


Von Il. 2 H a Woman, 
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8 ſhould be buried alive So in the Ox- Market. After this was ae. 11 
R 8 * ME was publickly reported, That the Gauls and Greeks. had taken Poſſeſſion of Rome: = 
And 4 75 the Magiſtrates and Pontiſices combined together, to make Religion ſub. 
FEAST ſetvient to a crucl Piece of Policy; and to turn the Oracles to what Senſes they _ 
g . A pleaſed, without altering ot defiroying them. | 
Fut to, Con- . XXIV oo Wren the Difficulties Su N threw i in the Way were 3 * F 4 
a "<>, Rome. made it het whole Buſineſs to raiſe Diviſions among theſe formidabl: al 
©. Gauls, whom ſhe had provoked afreſh, by this barbarous Sacrifice: , And, ſhe drew al 
over to her Party two conſiderable Nations among them, The Cænomani, wh 
formerly came from Maine, and the S2 Veneti, who, came originally from the pre. 
ſent Baſſe Bretagne, and then poſſeſſed the Country which now belongs to the V. 
netians, deſerted their Ci untry men, and went over to the Republick: And this ws 
"of great Service to the Romans in the War they intended. They alſo. made ſome x 
Aitempis on the Fidelity of the 53 Bazr, who formerly inhabited the preſent Bourboy. = 
not, and a Part of Auvergne. And theſe indeed ſtood out againſt. the Sollicitations of 
the. Romans ; but the Republick found them Employment enough at home. Ibe 
Cænomani and Veneti entered the Hoary of the Boii, 10 Order of the 2705 * 


26 
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: 1 . - 


e ON. hired 1510 their "Serge * Ie Weiber = 
Tur Conſuls, Valerius and 4 ens the reſt of * Vear in — — ſo nu - 
I merous an Army for their Succ ors, 28 La © A at leaſt, the Swarms.of Gaul 
on both Sides the Alpes ; . and they ſucceed in it. Rome never had ſo man; lu 
- Troops. gn Foot before. It. an Hiſtorian may be credited, who was preſent in this il 
War, the Roman Army amounted to eight 2 thouſand Men. So that all 
the Nations in Italy, ſubject to the Republick, were exhauſted, to go and fight un 
der her Command. Ivo hundtcd forty eight thouſand Foot, of this incredible or 
Namder 5 e N twenty. ſix houſand f ix 905 5 $448 were all owes = 


. * 


8 % 7 A 


Ito LIE 188 They loca ce Ke 2B 
OL Ae and took their Rout towards e thro the Middle of : 
Coun bat ws entirely oman. ee We 3 
Veur of = epublick 1 Ihen promoted * 8 64 Papus,. and. 2 Attilius R. RR 
ROM 2 l, 1c the Con ul iP... 40 The latter embarked for Sardinia, where ac pak ; 1 ö 
DNA. TR fopy AC AN an ogy 88 che former had the Conduct of this important War with Wi 
an the Ga, För feven. Years laſt. paſt, that is, ever ſince the Diſtribution, of the WM 
Parus, C. Ar- Aude, mat at the equ eſt of . the Tribune of the People, the Gault had il 
kan Hs been exalperated, 2 king Preparations to; ſi ignalize their Revenge againſt Rom. 
N The Se had now palled the Alpes, and joined the Italian Gauls ;. and Herruns i 
> fall a Prey. to theſe N This Reinforcement conſiſted. of at leaſt to hun- 
92 We tho e 1 en; thiey were commanded Ll two Kings of Tr ranſalpine. Ga, 
SMT uk? nd Coll alt fete 1 ed, Vol habit 
arr e OB IE Pg 2e be 2 
| obſerve in its Place. Platarch adds, that in order ſaza, the Picentin, the Paduan, the reat- 
rae Faces Met Ne of theſe unhappy Victims, pri: eſt Part of the Ferrareſe, and the ae Lows 
vate Sacrif made to, them, in bis time, put 63 The Bois who dame into 1raly with. * other 
Wis cf" if the Poop! e. U ey Nationz of Tranſalpine Gaul, ſeized the Province 
* Have of.. the, Origin of, the. 7 Which lay between the Po, to the N atth ; the per 
moni and, their T pI. into 1taly, #mes, tu the South; the River Idice, to: the 
1 1 e 


f hi A, and the 1 Tres, to the Welt. 
e eromeſe, a Part 8, ts the DN 64, Som Hiſtorians. haye Confatnded the Gas 
ery 4 1 oft ll 55 7 eien, and n Lacks 77 lis With-Lucins Hum lias Pu- 
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= med Concolitanus, and Anerosſtus, who were as ſanguine as avaritious. They Year of 
EEE. ,nifcd themſelves nothing leſs, than that they ſhould plunder Rome, and carry ROME 


= | 4X . | . . DXXVIII. 
r the Spoils of Sicily, Iihricum, and all the conquered Nations, from this ſingle 3 
=_ , 57 8 10 | L. Kultus 

Parus, C. Ar- 


= 2 for the Romans, they had divided their Troops into three Bodies. One Part Rieu. 
4 ſilcd to Sardinia, under the Command of the Conſul Attilius. Another Part tus, Conſuls. 
as commanded by the Conſul Amilius, who being uncertain what Rout the 75% B.. 
eſatæ would take, had encamped near Ariminum, to hinder them from entering 
ie Roman Lands, by the Coaſts of the Adriatic Sea. And the third Part was or- 
ecered for Hetruria, under the Command of a Prætor, whoſe Name is not men- 
Soncd by the Hiſtorians. This laſt Body amounted to fifty thouſand Foot, and 
our thouſand Horſe. The Allies of Rome, of whom this Army conſiſted, came 
= * adily into the Defence of the Republick. The Buſineſs in hand was not barely 
Hat of extending her Dominions, or increaſing; her Glory; bur the Defence of 
eeir own Houſes, Lands, Wives, and Children, againſt the Invaſion of a barbarous 
eople. So that they were as zealous in the Support of their common Intereſts, 
the Romans themſelves. 
In the mean while, the GgEſatæ had left the Shoar of the Adriatic Sea, to avoid 
EE Emilins's Army; had croſſed Tnſubria; and joined thoſe Troops of their Nation 
"Dd Herruria, which were buſy in plundering the Country. And then, this terrible 
XZArmy of Gault, immediately took the Road towards Rome, and were already with- 
Reach of Cſium, which was but three Days Journey from it. They flattered 
Ecmſclves, that the firſt Victory would put an End to the whole Diſpute; and 
ey. were in haſte to fight the Prætor, who was come to oppoſe their March. He 
ad followed after them from the Borders of Hetruria; and now, all on a ſudden 
rned about, and marched towards 55 Fzſulz. His Deſign was, no doubt, to 
: aw the Enemy, who were very deſirous of a Battel, after him; and to come fo 
ear to Æmiliuss Army, that he might join him: And' accordingly, the Gauls 
„ owed him. The Sun was near ſetting when they came up with him; and both 
rmies were forced to encamp near each other. The Gauls poſted their Horſe al- 
oc din ſight of the Enemy; and ſent theit Infantry, in the Night, to the Neigh- 
ourhood of Fæſulæ. This was an Artifice to draw the Romans to a Battel: And 
iced, the Prætor, who thought he had only the Cavalry to engage, imprudently 
arched his Troops out of their Entrenchments. Then the Cavalry of the Gauls 
tired, according to their Orders, and fled towards Fæſulæ; fighting. The Romans 
iougnt that the Infantry of the Gauis was diſperſed, and they marched: after the 
a valry, and fought them. Every thing gave way before them; but at laſt, the 
x fantry of the Gaulttappeared, quite freſh; and they, in their turn, made a furious 
1 ctack upon the Prætor's Army. Six thouſand Romans were left dead upon the 
ot, in the firſt Onſet; and the reſt fled in Confuſion to a neighbouring Hill for 
efuge, where they entrenchedithemſelves, with Deſign to paſs the Night there. 
Bur the Ardour with which the victorious Gault ſurrounded and attacked this 
oct, is not to belexpreſſed; till at length their Infantry being fatigued with fight- 
nag. retired to their Camp. So that only the Cavalry of the Gauls inveſted the - 
A ugitives. on the Hill, which ſerved/ them for a Retreat: And there the Romans 
gp cnt a melanchaly Night. Theſe unfortunate) Men were not all Legionartes, cho- 
4 en out of the Roman Citi gens; the Prætor s Troops conſiſted only of Allies, and 
ere partly Sabinet, and partly Hetrurians.' They waited on this Hill, where they 
ere ſurrounded, for ſome: fortuitous Event to deliver them out of the Hands of 
cir Enemies: And accordingly; an unexpected Accident reſcued them from Death 
r Slavery. The Conſul c Amiliun had been informed that the Gault drew near 
to Nome; and had inſtantiy left his Camp at AHriminum, and advanced towards the 
Enemy to. intercept them in their March. And he was now come near the Place 
where the Battel had been fought: the Day before, and tlie Night had obliged him 
to encampathere. Then, upon the ſight. of the Eites which the inveſted Romans 
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faw; in a Camp different from that- of the Gard, they judged, that their 2004 lM 
Fortune had brought a Roman Army into that Neighbourhood : And being tc. 


DXXVIIE iced! to Extremity, and favoured by the Night, they ventured to break a Way Y * | 


L Awnws 
Paros, C. Ar- 
tos Rrov- 
10s, Conſuls. 


thro the Enemy, for ſome of them to go and examine more nearly, what they nn 
ſaw at a Diſtance. How inexprefltble then muſt have been the Joy of theſe Emi. 
ſaries, when they found . milius in Perſon there, with a formidable Army near i: 
enough to come to their Deliverance! yp KI + =" 

As ſoon as'e,Aimilius had heard the Account of the Check the Prætor had rc. 
ceived the Day before, he did nor deliberate a Moment. He immediately ordered ³⁵ü 
his Legionary Tribunes to march out their Legions by break of Day, and advance 
towards the Enemy; whilſt he himſelf led on his Cavalry to the Foot of the Hill, 
which the Enemy's Squadrons inveſted. And in the mean time, the Alarm wa, . 
great in the Camp of the Gzzls. By the Fires they had ſcen in the Night, they ⁵ 
had ſuſpected that the Conſut's Army was near: But what could they do? An. 
roeſtus, one ob the Leaders of the Gſatæ, gave them the following Advice, which Rm 
was purſued. Mie baue, ſaid he, falten 4 very conſiderable Booty already. Hoy 
many Slaves have we made? and how many Head of Cattel have we ſeized? The . 
Haile of the Country we baue ered, are even. mualuable. Shall we then ve 
ture all theſe Riches upon the Event of a Battel. Let us, by all meant, return in. 
1 one f the Provinces af the Gauls, and ſecure the Wealth which we have a. 
ready gotten. We may then more ſafely encounter Dangers, which will be the lis, 
when: we ſhall have diſemcumbered ourſthves of our rich Burdens, which it were vr; 
unreafonable to neglef?-- This Diſcourſe was applauded; and it was refolved not to 
fight, but retreat till they came to the Place appointed. Fhe Day was very far advanced, Rm 
when the Conſul came into the Plain, in which he fpent the Night; and the Ene. 
my decamped before Sun-riſing. In order to reach Inſulria, they kept along the 
Shore of the Hetrurian Sea; whilſt /Zmilius took with him the Remains of tile 
Prætars Army, parti the Squadrons which he had delivered from Danger, 
aucb followed cloſe after the Gaulx. His firſt Deſign was rather to Harraſs than fight 
them. It was Advantage enough for him, to have driven them before him, to hae 
fotced theſe preſumptuous Cauls to lay aſide their Deſign of beſieging Nome, d 
to have obliged them to fly for Neſuge to their own Territories But an unfore - 
ſeen Accident procured” him more Glory than he expected. 


We have already ob- | Y [ 
ſerved; that the Confid Atzilius ſailed for Serdinia' in the Beginning of the Yea, 


and. ſoon put an End to the Froubles there. Aſter this he returned with as much ll 


an Enemy Atmy in his Way. He knew nothing of it, till His Soouts brought 


ing Attiluus in their Way, whom they thought yet in Sardinia: And the firſt Ob- 
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valrxy, on an Eminenccþ over-whickwithe Enemy) muſt neceſſarily paſs. He propoſe! 
tefall am them, and begin the Attack from thence; and promiſed himſelf, that be 


Expedition; being, doubtieſs, recalled by the pre ſſing Dangers of the Republick: 1 
And it was the good Fortune of Nome to have him land at PH. From. thence, 
he continued his March towards Nau, along the Sea- ſnore, not expecting to find 


him ſome af thoſe Gala who: marched before theirjArmy; Priſoners: And they in- 
formed him That the; Gamlr were retiring! to laſabria, lauen with Spoil; The 
his: Collegue niir was purſuing them; Than he hiniſcif would ſoon meet . 
them, becauſe they were upon the ſame Road! with him; and That the Army of 
the Gadls was vidorious and commanded by ſeveral Kings) - Arrilius leaped for Wil 
Joy, when he undeiſtobd that the: moſt formidable! Enemies of the Roman Name 
wonld+-faar'be: furtounded. On Confitar Army in their Front, and another in 
their Rear, were enough to deſtroy all the Enomy's Forces, at one Blow: Bur the 
Difficulty was, hom tot make a propet Uſer of this ſortunate Accident. The Place 
where: Arias re ſolvech to halt; and attack the Gant, was a little Port in Hetrumu, 
called SHA an. There he drew up his Troops in Battalia, and made as wide 2 
Front as the Ground would permit e And he poſted himſelf at the Head of his Ca. 


ſhould. gain the gresteft Part of the Honour oi ſoiglorions'a Day; In the mean 
tune the Adtny:of-theiGaals fiilladvanced towards Telaman, not dreaming of find- 
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i reſented itſelf to them, was, a great Body of Roman Horſe poſted upon 
| = 1 N Upon this, their Senn flattered themſelves, that the Conſul 
IE #Zmilivs, who followed them, had detached theſe Squadrons, to intercept them, 
a hinder their March; and the Cavalry of the Gault came and attacked them. 
nis was the Prelude to a Battel, which was very bloody, and coſt the Romans 
car. TY 
= 1. for ( AEmilius, he knew not that his Collegue was in Preſence of the Ene- 
y: He had only learnt, that he was arrived at Piſa 7. But as ſoon as he ſaw 
aghting at a diſtance, he immediately gueſſed, that Attilius was atracking the Enemy 
a Front. Upon which, he detached away his Cavalry, who marching round, 
*&-2mc to the Eminence which the Gauls difputed with the Romans; and then the 
Attack was renewed with more Fury than ever. The Conſul Attilius, who was 
SS here fighting in Perſon, was killed; and his Head carried on the Top of a Lance 
s the Generals of the Gauls, who ſhewed it to all the Files of their Army. But 
ye Danger which threatned the Gauls, was not leſſened by the Death of Attilius. 
one of his Lieutenants took his Place, and the Battel was carried on as before. 
However, the Gauls cannot be denied the Glory, of having defended their Lives 
ich more Prudence than Men generally do, when driven to the laſt Extremity, 
„ as for their Valour, Rome never diſputed it; but often tacitly extolled ic by her 
cars: and their Bravery ſeemed to be even increaſed in this deſperate Conjuncture. 
ST hey did not fall, till after they had ſhewn even an Exceſs of Courage. The Ro- 
* x an Squadrons continued upon the Hill, on which they had poſted themſelves: 
but the Gauls gained one Advantage at leaſt, by attacking them with their. Ca- 
WFalry, They, by this means, got time to draw up their Infantry ig Battalia, and 
ever was Army more judiciouſly diſpoſed, according to the preſent Circumſtances 
f things, than that of the Gaule, at this time. They were to oppoſe two Conſular 
A rmics together, one of which preſſed upon them in the Rear, whilſt the other 
tacked them in Front. That therefore they might not be flanked by the nu- 
rerous Troops of the Romans, they ranged their Carts and Carriages in File, in 
oeir Wings, and made themſelves a ſtrong Barrier with them; and one Part of 
ie Army of the Gault faced the Conſul ( Amilius; the other, the Troops that 
eitilius had commanded. One half of them turned their Backs to the other half, 
o that they were very near equally divided. In the firſt Line over-againſt Ami- 
Ws, were placed the formidable Geſ/ate, who were lately come to {taly, and be- 
ind them were the Inſubres. At the Head of the other Body were the ©5 Taurini, 
bat is, che Troops raiſed in the Diſtrict which is now the Country of the Gri/ons; 
nd bchind them the ſeveral Nations of Gaxls that dwelt on both Sides the Pa: 
ad this ſecond Army, if I may ſo ſpeak, fronted the Legions that Attilius had 
Sp: ought from Sardinia. This wiſc Diſpoſition of their Troops, made them appear 
rrible to the Romans themſelves; and it is hard to ſay, whether the Advantage 
Whey had in fighting in this Order, or that the Romans had, of incloſing their Enc- 
mics before and behind, was greater; The Cauls ſupported one another by their 
Diſpolition 3 ſo that they could, not poſſibly fly, or retreat. | TEES”: 
BEFoRE the Action, the Ge/ate'did a thing which their Courage dictated; but 
'hich proved fatal to themſelves, and the whole Army of the Gauls. They ob- 
erved, that the Plain, on which they were going to engage, was covered with 
Brambles and Buſhes ; and being afraid, that their Clothes would hang in the 
Thorns, and hinder them from giving ſtrong Blows, they ſtripped themſelves. They 
appeared in the firſt Ranks, almoſt half naked, and covered only with little nar- 
row Bucklers, which, could not defend them from the Darts of the Enemy. This 
Boldnelſs at firſt ſurprized the Romance; who wondered to. ſee ſo great a Number 
of Youth, well made, and of a larger Stature than ordinary, deſpiſing the Enemy, 
and Death. But as the Gault in general wore, Bracelets and Collars of Gold, by way of 


67 According to Pliny and Strabo, Piſa. was "Convenience of its Port near the Mouth of the Ar- 
founded by a Coltny of Greeks, who came fron oF 2 and the Fruitfulneſs of its Territory, are known 
rug City of Piſa, in Peloponneſus, on the Banks of to all the World. 10% 4. 1 1 

me moe Alpheus. And aceording- to Dien, Hl. - 68 Polybins reckons the Taariſei, or Tawrii, a+ 
* 125 in Hetruria muſt bave been founded ir mong the Gallic Nations which came into Italy. 
ora ges before the Trojan War. But be that as They ſettled in The ot! 8 of Saluxzo, and its 
t will, it is certain this has always been ranked a- Neighbourhood; eſpecially in that Part of Pied- 
u ooo conliderable Cities in Lay. The mon, which lies beyond the Po. ? 
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Year of Ornament, which was their only Riches, and employed all their Care, and den 
R OE all their Money, in theſe Embelliſhments: it may well be imagined, that ſo fine ; 
DISENT. Booty, both excited the Avarice, and raiſed the Courage of the Romans. The Attack 


ros Recu 


the firſt Line. 


vouring to break through the Shower of Darts, that was thrown at them: And F 4 $ 
laſtly, others retreated, and put even the hindmoſt Ranks into Diſorder. When 
the Ge/ate had quitted the Battel, the Romans approached, and came to a clok / 


Engagement. 


Ir muſt be confeſſed, that the Gauls were in nothing inferior to the Romans, 
but in the Goodneſs of their Arms. The Swords of the latter ſeem to have been 1 
made of good Steel, and were proper to thruſt with. Whereas thoſe of the for. 
mer were made of bad Iron, eaſily blunted, and were only fit for cutting. The um 
Blades of them were thin aand weak, and immediately bent; and the Soldiers lot mw 


time, in ſetting them ſtrait again. 


Tux Infantry of the Gauls were beginning to give way before both the Con. 8 
ſular Armies, when the Cavalry, which continued in Poſſeſſion of the Eminence, us 
where they had been poſted at firſt, came and rode full ſpeed on the Enemy's Ba 

Died. Sicul B. talions ; and then the Defeat of the Gauls was general. Forty thouſand of then 
25. inEccl. * were killed on the ſpot; and above ten thouſand taken Priſoners, with Concolitanu, 


| 23 3:2: one of their Kings. The reſt eſcaped by Flight; and Aneroeſtus, who was the 4 ; 


reſt Soldier, and moſt experienced Commander the Gauls had, did not fall in 
the Battel. But he could not govern his Paſſion, at the Loſs of it. He cut his n 
Throat in Deſpair; and many of his Officers followed his Example. Tho after 
all, his ill Succeſs was not ſo much owing to any Want of Conduct, as to mec 


Accident. He had pillaged Hetruria, gained a Victory over a Roman Pretor « 
the Head of fifty thouſand Men, and was returning victorious, and laden -with 

ils to a Country in Amity with them, when the good Genius of Rome brought 3 A 
a Conſul to Piſa, who was not expected there. Nay, when Aneroeſtus was attacked Wl 


on both Sides, he did not loſe his Preſence of Mind, but put himſelf into a Pol: 3 
ture of Defence; and had it not been for the Caprice of the Gſatæ, who pe 

themſelves, he would perhaps have been victorious. But who can reſiſt the De. 
crees of Providence? It was Heaven wer 3 conducted Rome to the Dieb 
Pitch of Grandeur. 

Im A nmilius was (ole Conſad, and ſole Gocntiheidly of the two viftorious 
Arthiies; and he thought it neceſſary to make the beſt uſe of his Victory, and to | 
reward his Soldiers. He therefore marched along the Borders of Liguria, made 
Deſcent in the Country of the Boii, gave up this fruitful Country to be plundered 
by his Soldiers, and when they were loaded with Spoils, led them back to Non. 
As he paſſed thro' Hetruria, in his Return, he reſtored the Owners all the Booty 
the Gauls had taken from them, and which had been fetaken from theſe Barb 
rians: And from thence he marched on to Rome, which he entered in Triumph, 
on The Third of the Nones of March. And as his Victory had been one of the 
moſt important Rome had ever gained, there were ſeveral Singularitics in his Tr: 
umph. The triumphant Victor 2 ſtri the vanquiſhed Soldiers of all 
their military Ornaments; but now the Gaui were ſuffered to appear in thei 
Belts. This was done in Deriſion of the Vow they had made, not to quit thei 
Belts till they were upon the Capitol: And there they were taken from them, amid! 
the Hiſſes of all the People. The Hiſtorian who mentions this Circumſtance pie 
tends that one of their Chiefs, named Britomarus, was among the Captives ; but 
he, probably, confounded this Man with Concolitanus. So many Colours, Brace 
lets, and Collars of Gold, taken from the Enemy, were never before carried up to 
the Capital; where they were hung up in the Temple. In ſhort, the Rejoicings of 


the People at this glorious Victory, were as great as their Apprehenfi ons had been 


at the — of the Gault. g. XXy 


8 begun with frightful Shouts, which theſe Barbarians made; an infinite Number of 1 

Perus, S. Ar. Horns and Trumpets ſounding at the ſame time. The Gauls uſed very grex 

Lvs, Conſuls. Numbers of theſe Inſtruments in their Armies; and the Air rung with them to a | 1 - 
great diſtance. As to the Romans, they began their Attack with their Dart-Men, | * 
whom e_/Emilius ordered to advance againſt the Geſare. Indeed thoſe in the ſe. = 
cond Line ſuffered little; they had not quitted their Saga; but the Romans, why 
fought at a due diſtance, with naked Men, made a terrible Slaughter of thoſe in ; W | 
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xXXV. As for the latter, their Courage was indeed conſiderably abated, fince Year of 


the terrible Overthrow they had received before Telamon; but neither were they ſub- * Kg E 
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= Edued, nor did they ſubmit. The Centuries therefore caſt their Eyes on two ap- 
zz | Prove d Generals, who had both been Conſuls already; in hopes that they would Aff von 
aim this important War. Theſe were T. Manlius Torquatus, a Name fatal to O Fvius 
tnc Gauls, and Q. Fulvius Flaccus. Then the two Conſular Armies being united, FLaccus, 
TE they flattered themſelves, that they ſhould eaſily drive away all the Gauls about the Prb FR 
70, or at leaſt force them to hide themſelves in the Alpes, as the Ligures did. f. 31. 
not the Proſperity of Rome was not always equal; Heaven made her buy her Gran- 

deur dear. The Romans indeed entered into the Country of the Bozi, and forced O, 4 B. 4- 
choſe terrified People to ſubmit to their Yoke. But whatever ſome Authors may z,,,,,,, B. s. 
fay of it, theſe Conſuls did not paſs the Po, or penetrate into Inſubria, or gain a 20. 
great Victory, which equalled their Glory to that of their Predeceſſors. Beſides Polybius, B. a. 
nat the moſt exact Roman Hiſtorian we have, ſays nothing of it; they did not en- 
oy the Honours of a Triumph. We don't find their Names in The Triumphal 

"EE Tables; but on the contrary, their Year was remarkable only for Misfortunes. 
Rain and Storms retarded their Marches, and kept them in Inaction: and to in- 
creaſe theſe Misfortunes, there was a Plague among their Troops; which was doubt- 
less what hindered the Conſuls from returning to Rome, to preſide at the Elections. 

- They would have brought the Infection thither ; and therefore, in their Abſence, 
and to ſupply their Places, a DiFator was choſen, the moſt venerable Magiſtrate 

in Rome. The Reader muſt remember the famous Cæcilius Metellus, who after 
many Vicories, and a magnificent Triumph, had entirely devoted himſelf to the 
Service of the Gods. When he was Pontifex Maximus, he loſt his Sight in faving 


the tutelary Gods of his Country from the Flames: but notwithſtanding his Blind- 
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us, ness, he was not thought incapable of a DiFatorſhip, which required no Talents 

he but thoſe of Reaſon and Equity. This ſupreme Dignity was therefore conferred 

in upon him, in his Decline of Life, to increaſe his Glory. He made Fabius his Ge- 

his neral of Horſe ; and both together aſſembled, the Comitia, in which C. Flaminius 

ter TE Nepos, and P. 69 Furius Philus, were choſen Conſuls. 

eie S. XXVI. Tren the united Armies of the two new Generals, put the Deſign of Year of 


TE their Predeceſſors in Execution. They were the firſt Roman Generals that paſſed ROME 
ith the Po; and they carried the War into Inſubria. The Boldneſs of the Gauls U 
there, was not yet extinguiſhed, notwithſtanding all their Loſſes; nor had their C Frauixds 


Country yet been entered by an Enemy. It was large, fruitful, and well-peopled. ay — | 


of 2 So that when the Romans came to paſs the Po, they may truly be ſaid to have dyed Conſuls 
Ned it red with their Blood. The Gauls came to the Place, where the Po divides itſelf Zenaras, B. 8. 
Y- into ſeveral Branches, and forms the Canal the Ancients called Paduſa 79, in order to Pohbins, B. 2 


oppoſe the Conſuls paſſing it. It is not probable, that the Romans could ford the Po; c. 32. 
i was too deep, at the Place where they attempted to paſs it: and they doubtleſs 
went over a Bridge of Boats, which they had brought with them. But be that as it 
= will, the Romans ſtood in need of all their Bravery, to Carry them through fo difficult 
an Enterprize ; and when they came to encamp, they were in as much Danger as 
before. Wherever the Conſuls came, they met with Gault; and nothing but their 
Conſtancy could ſupport them againſt ſo many Attacks. However, after marching 


91 a great way about, they at laſt entered Inſubria; and there the Appearance of the 

ba Inhabitants terrified them. By an Agreement made with the In/ubres, the Romans 

ph, left their Country, and repaſſed the River at Cluſium, to take Refuge among thoſe 

he faithful Allies of Rome, the Cænomani. The Conſuls rambled about theſe unknown Zonara;, 2. 8. 
re Regions for ſome time, and then reſolved to make another Attempt upon Inſubria. © 20. 

all It was at this time, that new Prodigies were ſeen, in the Heavens, in the Waters, 2 by 
cl and upon the Earth. - In Hetruria, extraordinary Lights appeared in the Air. In Or, B. 4. 
leit the Territory of Ariminum, three Moons were ſeen ſhining at the ſame time, In 13. 

a Picenum, a River ran with red Water like Blood. A Shock of an Earthquake was 

te- 0 100 UW 00175321 213 un güde a 


8 69 Caſſiodorus is miſtaken in giving Furius the Extent of Country from Weſt to Eaſt, it diſcharges 
Surname of Philo, inſtead of that of hilus, which, itſelf into The Adriatic Sea, by ſeven ditterent Streams. 

the Faſti Capitoliui Zive bim. rr One of the largeſt was formerly called Padaſa, which 

* he Po riſes in Mount Feſulus, now Veſo or was that Branch of the River Which the Natives 

48 It is formed b three Streams, which flow now call 7/ Po A' Argema. The Port it makes near 
om this Mountain. fter it has run through a vaſt its Mouth, is called Porto Primaro. 
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Year of felt a great way, and the famous Caloſſus of Rhodes was overturned by it. The 
R QM E People of Name perhaps might not feel it; but they were aſtoniſhed with az. 
DXXX.. other Accident, which was conformable to their old Superſtitions. A Vulty a = 
8 — pitched in the middle of the Forum Romanum, and continued there à great = 
Nos P. Fo- while, So many Phenomena therefore obliged the Romans to have recourſe to 
Conf. their Augurs; who anſwered, that there muſt have been ſome Defect in Point f 
Religion, in the Election of the Conſuls. . Whether they were not diſſatisfied, wit! 
their having loſt ſo much Roman Blood, in their March, I cannot determine; but 
be that as it will, the Senate diſpatched a Courier after them, with a Letter, com- 
manding them. to return. to Rome, and reſign. * 
ON the other hand, the Conſuls could not well brook an Order, which was ſo 
ill a Recompence for their Labours, when they were juſt ready to reap the Fruits lb 
of them. The Inſubres were in fight, with an Army of fifty thouſand Men, which 
would have deſtroyed them in their Retreat. All Inſubria ſeemed to be unde, 8 
Arms; and theſe Gauls had taken out of the Temple of Minerva, thoſe golden 
* 5 12 B 2. Standards which they called Immobiles, becauſe never removed, but in great Ex. e 
tremities. Beſides, without gaining a Victory, it would have been very difficult ü 
for the Romans to have returned to Rome, through ſo many Nations, whoſe Fi. 
delity to them was dubious. The Conſuls therefore reſolved not to open the Let. 
ter, till after the Battel. The Project was indeed dangerous. The Enemy ſurpaſſed Rm 
the Romans in Number. They fought for their Liberty, Eſtates, and domeſtick Rm 
Gods. And one ſingle Defeat would have expoſed the Roman Army to have been cut . 
in pieces, in a diſtant Country, from which they had no ſure Retreat. Beſides, te 
Conſuls had reaſon to fear the Judgment of the People, and the Harangues of their RA 


. — were a wavering People, whoſe Fidelity was dubious, and who, if ſuddenly ſeized ü 
= s with a Fit of Tenderneſs for their Countrymen, might in an inſtant deſert the 
Romans. The Battel was going to be fought, on the Banks of the 71 Adda, a deep 


River; and Flaminius removed theſe Gauls to the oppoſite Bank of it, over ſome al 
1 Bridges which were near at hand. Then he drew up the Bridges, and left theſ: nn 
®% ſuſpected Troops there in Inaction: ſo that indeed, they could not be of any uſe 
' | Yak in the Battel ; but neither could they do any Miſchief. This was the only Piece of 
Management, by which the General got any Credit, in this glorious Day. As to 
other Affairs, he owed his Victory to the Good-Foxtune of Rome, and the, Force: WR 
ſight of his Legionary Tribunss. Theſe were, by their Experience, acquainted; with 
the-Gawls particular Way of fighting. They knew, That the latter made but one 
violent Attack at firſt, after which their Fire abated ; That if the Romans could but Wil 

reſiſt their firſt Impetuoſity, it would be eaſy to put them to the Rout ; and That | 
eapons of the Gauls were nothing but a kind of Sabres, which were caſily 


the, W 
blunted. Theſe Tribanes therefore took two Precautions, which determined the Fate 
of the Day, in their Favour. In the firſt-place, they ordered their firſt Line to take 

the Arms of the Triarn,, who always fought in the laſt Rank. Theſe Arms were 

1 long Javelins, almoſt like gur Half- Pikes, or rather Halberts. With theſe the K 
3 mans were to keep their Enemies at ſuch a diſtance, by preſenting the Points to- 
1 Woaurds them, as to prevent their making any uſe of their Sabres. And in the ſecond 
place, the Tribunes commanded their Soldiers to throw down theſe Javelins, as ſoon 
as the firſt Fire of the Enemy was over; to cloſe in with the Enemy, ſo as to pic 
vent their doing any great Execution with their Sabres; and then with their ow 


' * ien. 
„ The River formerly called" Addzo, now' the into The Lake of Como, formerly Larins Lacu zt. n, 
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Which were pointed, to ſtab the Gawrin their Throars' or Breaſts. And Year” bf 
= 12 . ww Safety to theſe Orders: As fox Flaminius, he' was juſtly R O M E 
IEEE. oached wich neglecting to draw. up his Troops in thie ancient Order of Bat: (xt 
Wat had hitherto made the Rymens invincible, was the Spaces between the C.FLiminus 
„„oali and the Lines, thro' 'which the Soldiers of the firſt Line retreated; when . ont 
. vigorouſly. preſſed. Behind the Line which they had quitted, they found confuls. * 

om to rally. But the Conſul had now cloſed his Battalions in ſuch 4 manner, 
it they all ſeemed to be but one Phalanx. Beſides, he had poſted" fits Triarti!: 
the laſt Line, ſo near the Adds, that if they had been obliged to retreat even 
little, they would have been forced into the River. However, the Valour of 

Romans was greater than the Imprudence of their General. The Attack be- 

by the Inſubres, who fell upon the firſt Line of the Enemy. But before theß 
Id come near enough to reach the Romans; it was neceſſary to break the long 
velins of their Enemies by their Strokes, and this blunted their Sabres. When this 

Fire was ſpent in cutting Wood, then the Romans collared the Gauls, if I may ſo 
ak, and ſhortening their Swords, ſtabbed ſo many of them, that they left nine 
ouſand dead upon the Spot. After this, it was nothing more than a Rout; and the 
ans thought only of making Priſoners. About ſeventeen thouſand Inſubres oreſ B. 4.13. 
grew down their Arms, and ſurrendered at Diſcretion. Thus, in ſpight of their . . 
ognoſticks, the Anſwer of the Augurs, and the Orders of the Senate, the Ro- 

ess gained one of their moſt important Vicories. But it was more owing to 
e ready Obedience and Valour of the Soldiers, and the Conduct of the ſubal- 
n Officers, than to the Prudence of the General. | 
Arn the Action was over, the Conſuls immediately Spened the Packet they 
received from Rome; and found that they were recalled, and an expreſs Or- 
r given to quit the Enterprize. Furius was le bold as/his Collegue. He had 
obably, out of Deference to his Maſters, declined a Command, during the Bat- 
. which he preſumed would be diſliked by the Romans. At leaſt, he was for Zonaras, B. 8. 
mediately obeying their Orders, as ſoon as he had received them, and for march- “ 20. 
back the Army without Delay. But Flami 
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of the Lues of March, aſl 
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KO 2 his Collegue 73, triumphed, two Days after. The Victory had been gained under t YM 


Eos. 
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preſided. in the Comitia for electing new Magiſtrates 75. 


Year of F. XXVII. Tux Centuries caſt their Eyes upon one of the ant Men Em. 1 
Ws Mar cellus, whoſe Memory i IS te. 1 "uk | 
DXXXI. corded on Braſs, and by. ſo many Hiſtorians, that it will never die; It was his pe. 


R O M E had ever red. This was. the illuſtrious. C 


YR, Auſpices of both. Ir is. aid, that the Canis had made a. Vow to the God Mars 
Cru pans adorn. his Statue with a gold Collar, if they came off victorious: But Namiiu 
ne oy OMe Ms op iter a more magnificent Preſent. He conſecrated a Trophy of Gold » _ 
Confuls. us the Boldnefs of a diſobedient Man was crowned with Succeſs; and tie 1 

Flr. B. 2. 1 * our of the People got the better of the Religion of the Senate. Nevertheles * 
Fathers 779 — ſome kind of Satisfaction of the refractory . Cunſill 
— y. obliging dine to abdicate, immediately aſter theit Triumph. The Republi li 
fell into an 74 Interregnum, and one of thoſe who governed the State by turn, 9 


N vpws ticular Glory to have raiſcd the Plebeian Branch of the 75 Claudian Family, * 
Mazcsuus, aboye the Patrician Branches, of it. fle was the firſt who bore the Surname « lſ 
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wdorn for War, and had a martial Genius. Aud indeed, few Romans before him 7 4 of 

nad had more Activity of Body, more Addreſsin' handling their Arms, or had ſhewn * "Bd 

. = ereiter Ardour to ſignalize themſelves in the Heat of Battels. w He chicfly excelled 3 
nin fingle Combat; but being neither paſſtonite nor quarrelſome, he reſetved all his M. Cru 


= Fire and Activity for oppoſing" the Enemies of his Country. Marcellus was alſo . 
FE bort- with excellent Diſpoſitions for Letters; and if the military Employments, vs Sci io, 
—_ which it was then iedihiry Every Roman of Diſtinction ſhould 'paſs through, pre- Conſuls. 
vented his making the Progreſs'in them he deſired; yet he had at leaſt as great an 
Eſteem for' learned Men, and as much Penetration and Taſte for diſcoyering the 
Beauties of their Works, as any Man of his Age. Nor did his Gravity and Inno- 
cerice of Manners fall ſhort of his Bravery, and the Excellency of his Underſtand- 
ing. He abhorred all kinds of Irregulatity and Exceſs; and when promoted to the 
A aileſbip, thought himſelf obliged to accuſe one of his Collegues of a deteſtable 
Crime. Marcellus had one Son, who was brought up under his Father's Eye, in 
aul the Sentiments which Virtue inſpires. This young Man, yet in the Bloom of 
Life, was tempted to an horrid Crime, by an infamous Debauchee named Capito- 
aus, Who was unworthy of the Rank he bore in the Republick. Being tired out 
wich the importunate Sollicitations of this wicked Man, young Marcellus commu- 
nicated the Secret to his Father; whom no Conſideration could prevail on to neg- 
rea the Rules of Honour and Probity. The ail therefore accuſed” his Col- 
legue; and Capitolinus 77 in vain endeavouted to avoid a Trial. He in vain pre- 
tended, that he was inveſted with an Office which rendered his Perſon ſacred: In 
I vain appealed to the Tribunes of the Peopie; who would ſhew him no Protection 
in ſo infamous a Caſe, but forced him to ſtand Trial. There was no Witneſs 
RW againſt him, but the young Marcellus, who was produced. And his Ingenuity, 
—X Modeſty, Silence and Tears, were ſufficient to get the Offender condemned. A 
Mark of Infamy was ſet upon Capitolinus; and he was obliged to pay à Fine, with 
which Marcellus cauſed a Silver Table 78 to be made, and conſecrated it to the Ser- 
vice of the Gods. Such was the Conſul Nome now choſe; after he had paſſed thro 
1 all the Magiſtracies which were preparative to this ſupreme Digſlityyu vv 
= £F.XXVII. Taz ſecond Head then choſen” was Cn. Cornelius Scipio, 'a Patri- 
ian, who had alſo the Surname of Caluus. Theſe two were ſcatce entered 
I uvpor' their Office, before a Deputation came to Nome, from the Inſubres. Af- 
cer having been vanquiſhed the laſt Year, they now came to implore the Clemency 
of the Roman People. But the two Conſuls, perhaps out of 4 Love of 'Glory, and 
that they might have an Opportunity of ſignalizing their Year with Triumphs, or 
perhaps out of a real Affection for the publick Good, diſſuaded the Senate from 
= concluting a Treaty with theſe Gault. u know their fuconſtanry, ſaid they. 
Dey ui inceſſantiy give us Trouble, till they are entirely ſubuued. The Conqueſt 
eb fire Country will not only help to aggrandige us, but is- abſolutely neceſſary * 
rr thr y of Rome. Theſe Reaſons prevailed on the Senate, to diſmiſs the 
EF oY Inſubres, and refuſe them a Peace, as untractable Enemies. They therefore reſolved 
80 bring into ray a new Inundation of Geſate:'' Theſe Men, who were always 
ready to e the Rhine, and their Country was Ger- 
e confounded, with C Then took the Road to 


many, which was chen a litt 
Acaly, and paſſed the Apes; to the Number of thirty ithouſnd.: Vridamarus, or Prlyb. B. 2. 
Virdonigrhhs, commanded them, with the Title of King; which theſe Warriors“ 3+ 
gave to the Leaders they choſe themſelves. Yiridomarus was yet young, beautiful, 

well made, of the largeſt Stature, wore glittering Armout, and was very richly 
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dreſſed, in thoſe military Ornaments, in which his Natioh gloried. n 
* 3 Nr in he: eng 31 the C N 4 * Le D. . Rinn 
E in the Spring, the Cenſuls led thein Leg ont intò alle Field, and. paſſed 
the Do. The Way was open; Acerræ de, 4 City ata little Diſtance from 
a; Thy une 12 4 Sinne Hagel 02. Nubien iN ya bali 91 2d yino 175 Han ann 
n Care Haile, according to Plaiarch. But Va- therefore! been doubted Whether the Text has not 
— Marias ſeems to infinuste, that he was then been eorrupted. A modern Author prefers the read- 
eee YEP 6 er Plebeiat EA, An ſome ing of 'a'MS; which has _ Xei86a'; tc Mew that - 
— 2 of this Aundor, be ie ranked! amotig'-the Marcellus did not make a Table of Silvet)'bur ſome 
ribunbr. But the Aut Sl the former in ul- of thoſe Veſſels which were uſed [for Libations, in 
ways be preferred to that oft latter, Who is ten Saclißers abo Falun 1d bo 203. 20 
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Year. of io Gremons, and: dat, the Po, Nas the firſt Place that ſtopped them. The Romang 
ROMA beſieged it with two ee Armies, and it made a long Reſiſtance. In the 
Du, can while, the Jnſubres, who wete afraid of lofing one of their Frontier. Towns, 
ede, and were very unwilling that the, Romans ſhould: get this Key into their Country, 
* — deliberated about the Means of delivering the. Place. Their Army, fince they 
vs Sens. were reinforced, by the Geſarg, Was at leaſt ninety thouſand Men but neverthe- 
Conluls/::. - leſs, they judged. it betta to make an uſeful Diverſion, than to expoſe themſelves 
to the Danger of à Battel, by cndeayouring to fœce the Romans to raiſe the Siege. 
They therefore paſſed the Po, entered the Roman Territories, advanced towards * 
51. Claſdidium, a City of Importance, in the Hitber Liguria ;, and were juſt, xeady 
to begin their Attack upon it; and then Marcellur could no longer conſine him. 
Plat. Life of ſelf to his Camp, before Acerre. He ordered two thirds of the Roman Cavalry, 
Martell. and a ſmall Body of his light-arm'd Infantry, to follow him; left his ee to = 
carry, on the Siege; and made long Marches to come up with the Enemy before ⁵ 
Claſtidium. This ſeemed a raſh, Enterprize; but he had been informed, that Viri. 1 
» domerns was laying Waſte the Lands on the other; Side the Po, with a Detachment i 
of ten thouſand Men. Marcellus Deſign was, without doubt, againſt him alone; = 
or at leaſt, his Intention 3s barely to watch the Motions of the Enemy. It is very = 
improbable, that he ſhould. pretend to charge the whole Army. of the Gaule, wit 
ſo. ſmall; a Body of Horſę, and about ſix hundred, Foot. But however that be, (for 
the Hiſtorians. have not ſufficiently cleared up the Circumſtances of this Action, to 
make it probable) Marcellus at leaſt came up with Hridomarus and his Detachment, 
in the -Neighbourhogd of Claſtidium. The Romans fell excceding ſhort of their =” 
Enemies, in Point of Numbers; d Confidence of their General ſupplied that 
Defect. Marcel ST anged his little, Army with 2 great deal of Skill. For fear of A» 4 
being! {y dxzew it; up in one large; Front, and then advanced leiſurely 8 
towards. the Knemy. Ahe Cf deſpiſed ſo ſmall a Number of Foot; and s . 
far the Romen Horlci heut had no great Opinion of them. They were excel. 
lent Hoxſemen themſeſyes so and, heit Cavalry. was! more numerous. One Diſfe. 
rence between them. and the Remans was this, That their Cavalry was always con- 
faſedly mixed with, their Infantry; whereas the Romans poſted theirs: in the two 
Wings oß their Armies, Whilſtfboth Armies were advancing, #iridomaras, left his 1 
Banks, aud with a loud: Voice challenged the Roman General to a ſingle Combat: 
And that Inſtant ene allus : Hosſe ſtarted, and on a ſudden made a Demi uolt. The 
General, welt god; the: T Sager of his Romans; knew, that in the Beginning ns 
b, ges, W 4, Bantel,: the Obſervatign of che leaſt thing they; thought. unlucky, Was enouꝗ ll 
1 to diſcourage them: And therefore, leſt they ſhould. put an ill Interpretation on WM 
"this Accident of his Horſe, he. made. him make an entire Volt, and worſhiped the 
; Sun. It was cuſtomary Wich the: Romans, when any one did Honour to the * 
Plat. Liſe of 42 Statug cf God, to turn round: So that this Motion, ene for 
" er n And ſome add, > om the ee puke a Vow. to Japiter, 
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g up in his Temple, the-richeſt Spoil of the Enemy; after which, Viridomarus Year of 


9 mediately appeared before him; and he could not but think his magnificent & © a E 


bs 4 S MARCELLUS, who had now his utmoſt Wiſhes, accepted the Challenge ; 


© 


ancc, pierced his Breaſt-plate, and gave him a deep Wound. Then bearing hard 
ich his Horſe upon that of the Gaul, he made him recoil, rear, and throw his 
aer; after which, he with repeated Blows diſpatched him. When he was dead, 
e Roman ſtripped him, according to the military Laws; and holding theſe 
a gnificent Ornaments in his Hand, he lifted up his Eyes to Heaven, and faid ; 
47 Jupiter, to thee I dedicate theſe moſt valuable Spoils! I will, after the 
np of the Founder of Rome, go, and offer them in the Temple, which he 
ed to thy Honour. Continue to protect us, and ſupport the Courage of the Ro- 
ans z the Batte/! Upon theſe words, the Romans charged the diſheartened 
cat, who had loſt their Leader, preſſed hard upon them, and overthrew them, 
etwichſtanding the great Numbers of other Cauls, that ran to their Aſſiſtance. 
= ſhort, the Conſul retired, loaded with Glory, and the valuable Spoils of Virido- 
arus. A moſt memorable Action, which ſcarce ever was equalled! A Handful 
RF Romans puts a whole Army of Gauls to flight, and delivers a City from the 
Rege with which it was threatned. It would be difficult to find ſuch another In- 
—ancc in all Hiſtory. | 12. EDM) 
F. XXIX. DURING Marcellus's Abſence, Acerræ had been taken by his Col- 
gue; who had gone from thence, and attacked 83 Milan, the largeſt, richeſt, and 
oft populous City in Inſabria. But an Hero's Preſence was neceſſary to ſubdue 
Cornelius ſuffered extremely before the Place. He was more cloſely beſieged 
the Army of the Gauls, than Milan was by him. But upon Mardeius's Arrival, 
e whole Scene was changed. The Death of Viridamarus, and the Name of his 
nqueror, both filled the GCſatæ with Terror: and they, deſpairing of Succeſs, fled, 
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c their City ſurrendered. After this, Come ſubmitted to the Dominion of the 
enn; and in ſhort, all Inſubria was now reduced to a Neceſſity of ſurrendering 
the victorious Republick, ar Diſcretion. Thus all Italy, from the Alpes to the 
nian Sea, became entirely Roman: A great Event, and ſufficient of itſelf to eter- 
ie the Memory of Rome! To ſay that this City, which was ſo contemptible 
her Beginning, did, in the ſpace of about five hundred Years, make herſelf 

Lictreſs of all that Country; paſs Barricrs which ſeemed unſurmountable: and ex- 
nd her Conqueſts even beyond the Seas; is indeed but too mean an Encomium 
her Virtue, her military Labours, her indefatigable Conſtancy, and the Wiſdom 
ber Senate. Inſubria and Liguria were now made one Province, and called 
alpine Gaul. Rome changed their Laws and Cuſtoms, and reſolved: from that 
nc to govern this Province by Prætors, tho it was long before ſhe ſent any to 
= The Inſubres indeed, and other Nations of the Gauls, revolted afterwards, 
ad took up Arms for Hannibal, as ſoon as he had paſſed the Alpes; but they were 
een Rebels, who made War with lawful Sovereigns. However, Rome took proper 
recautions to keep them ſteady, She ſent Colonies to Cremona and 54 Placentia, 
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pho has neither Beginning nor End, and whoſe 83 We have obſerved, Vol. 2. p. 6. mat Mu 
ower reaches beyond the. nds of the Univerſe. was founded by a Swarin of choſe Carli, who 
1 adds Plutarch, this circular Motion was came into raly with Belloweſus. Lisy and moſt an- 
ener the pries Wheels, which were cient Writers agroc in it. Ibis City was afterwards 
_ © 10 BOW, that there is nothing ſable in this a Municipiam And it has for 'many Ages been 
orld. Clemens Alexavdrinus had made the ſame eſteemed one of the moſt ancient, and famous 
Eur a Grammarian called Diony/ius af Cities in Cur ape. in ach de de 
| * He ſays, that the Egypcian: Pricfts turned 84 The Etymologiſts conjecture, that the agreable 
mn a; heel, in the Preſence of thoſe who came Situation of Placentia, the Beauty of dhe Country, 
res — of the Egypriaw Gods. The Deſign and che Sweetneſs of the Climate, was hat gave it 
10 cremom was, according to this Father, to the Name which it ſtill retains. It was built by the 
ent 8 them the Inſtability of human Affairs. Romans, who gave it the Title off a Colony, in the 
antes 4 4 omg time Flowers, and. Branches of beginning of the Carthaginian Wars./Cicero ranks it 
dab ® their Leaves upon them, were given among the Mumicipia. The Raman Republick built 
ae, 5 ify thereby, as i pretended, the $ rt- à Port, at ſome diſtance from the City, for the Con- 
r reh Tod om migonT © 
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eſs a preſent worthy to be offered to the King of the Gods. N 
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eic Combat was his Talent. The two Parties left the Field free for the Cham- . 
ons; and both Armies continued unactive, waiting to ſee the Iflue of the Duel. os Scipio, 


cellus ruſhed upon his Enemy full ſpecd, and with the firſt Stroke with his 5%, 


Wpaſlcd the Alpes, left the Inhabitants of Milan to the Mercy of the Conquerors; Ftreb. B. 3: 
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| $ have ed the M of the Sicilians. Not to mention the Feſtival inſti 
this Triumph of Marcas Claudia Marcellus, On at-Syracaſe, under the Name of Feſta. Marcella. Wi 


his Trophy in the Temple of Fapiter Frais. It is the CondoR of reellus, 
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one on that Side, the other on this Side the Po; and ſhe demanded but Cmal x | ; 
Tributes of ſo mutinous a People. wn, % . 

Tais noble Conqueſt, for which the Republick was wholly indebted to M. 
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cellus, procured him the Honours of an extraordinary Triumph. The Decree paſt | 
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by the Senate and People, was, That M. Claudius Marcellus ſbould triumph, ſn 7 4 
having conquered the Inſubres and Germans. This is the firſt time we find th, 
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Name of Germans in any Records of the Roman Story; the Gęſatæ came 55 orig. 'XF 


nally from Germany. Beſides, an ancient Roman Author aſſures us, that they live 
on the Banks of the Rhine, and that Viridomarus calls himſelf the Son of the 
Rhine. Add to this, that the Victory the Conſul had gained over this King of tie 
Barbarians, gave great Luſtre to his Triumph. There had been but one more l. 
ſtance, ſince Romulus's time, of a Roman General, who had killed the Enemy, . 
General with his own Hands. Marcellus was the third, who gained thoſe Spoil E- 18 
called *5 Opima, that is, the beſt of all Spoils. Romulus had dedicated thoſe h; 


Law, requiring that the ſecond Spoils of this kind, which ſhould be taken, ſhouly *_u 


be conſecrated to Mars, and the third to Quirinus. And accordingly, Cornelu 
2 of Coſſus had hung up thoſe he had taken from Tolumnius King of the Tuſcant, 1 


the Temple of Mars. But Marcellus had made a Vow, that he would dedicate th; . 


Spoils he hoped to take from Viridomarus, to Fupiter. And therefore it is pro. ) 
bable, that in order to reconcile his Vow and the Law, he went firſt, and preſent( RR 
them to Fapreey, and afterwards hung them up in the Temple of Naias, tir 
is, Romulus. But be that as it will, the Romans were never more delighted wit es 


any Sight, than that of this triumphant Victor. 


On the firſt Day of March, the Proceſſion began in great Order. The Senator 3 E 
Plat. Life of and all other Bodies of Men in the Republick, joined in it. A prodigious Nun * 


ber of Priſoners taken in Inſubria, were led before the Triumphal Chariot; bu 


Cornelius Lentulus. This Roman, who was deſcent 
ed from the Clandian Family, was adopted into i 
Cornelian. And for the Honour of his Family, b 
tranſmitted to Poſterity the Name and Exploits d 
the famous Clandins: Marcellus, whom he reckoue! 
to be one of his Anceſtors. The Coiner intended!! 
point out the reciptocal Affection of the Sicilia 1 
the Marcelli, by the Figure of the three Thighs join 
ether, which he has put on the Face of the Me 
Cicero tells us, in his Fifth Oration Ln 
Verres, that the Marcelli were zealous Patrons 


Battel, Feri, Feri, Strike, 
Note 131. 


the Neverſe of one of them is this General depoſiting ſhall ſee this City by the Romans unde 
rg Tr 


paſt doubt, that the Surname of Marrellinas, whit 4 ? 
is on the Face of this Medal, belonged to Cr ns 


1 

6 4 R i. | 
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Marcellus himſelf chiefly attracted the Eyes of all the People. He had dreſſed up 
young Oak, which he had cut on the Top of an Hill, with the Arms and Habit « 
Viri , and thereby made a Trophy of it; which the triumphant 88 Vid 
carried on his own Shoulders. The Conſular Army followed his Chariot, and ma: RW 
the Air ring with the military Songs they ſung in Praiſe of the Conqueror. Th Wi 
_ . Collars, and Bracelets of Gold, which were taken from the Enemy, and carried i 
great State, on Biers, were almoſt numberleſs. In this manner, Marcellus pai 
the City, in his Way, to the Temple of Jupiter Feretrius ; where, aft 
the uſual Sacrifices and Thankſgivings to the Gods, the Spoils were diſtributed, 1 mn 


39 


that faithful Friend-to the Republick, Year of 


And laſtly, a ROME. 


Weight, was made out of them, and ſent to 59 Delphi, m., 


1 M yr a Preſent to the Temple of Apollo Pythius o. This was the third and laſt M. Mixucrus 
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tc of chem was ſent to good King Hiro, 5 
no was yet living; and Part to the Cities of ſome other Allies: 
. _ dap of Gold; of a great 


. ; | ; en Rurus, P. 
wherein any Opima Spolia were ſeen in Rome. Single Combats between 3 


cncrals, at the Head of Armies, grew out of uſe after this time. Semio Anna, 
S. XXX. As for the Collegue of Marcellus, he did not indeed receive the Ho- Conſuls. 
urs of a Triumph. But he had reaſon to be the leſs offended at the Preference ſo 
ay given to Marcellus; becauſe of the Diſtinion the aſſembled Centuries ſhewed 


im! Cornelius was continued General in Ciſalpine Gaul, with the Title of Pro- 


onſul ; not indeed to ſubdue it by Force of Arms, after it had ſubmitted ; but to 


riumph, 


a r 
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aulate the Affairs of the Province, and ſubject it to the Laws of the other Roman 
poi; Provinces. The ſame Comitia elected alſo two new Conſuls ; which were M. Mi- 
ſe he ius Rufus, and 91 Cornelius Scipio, ſurnamed Aſina: and had it not been the. 
ade; ate of Rome to be ever in Arms, ſhe might now have enjoyed an Interval of 


noh eace, after the Conqueſt of all Italy. But a flight Occaſion for beginning a War, 
u cering itſelf, the Romans took hold of it, and the Conſuls led their two Armies 
n nto the Field. Irin 92 had given ſome little Offence to the Republick. As the 
"7/7; bordered both upon the Gauls and Iyricans, they ſympathized with theſe 
o conquered Nations, and were afraid of the ſame Fate themſelves. But theſe 
A pprehenſions did not make them the more circumſpect. As they bordered upon 
ie Adriatic Sea, they fitted out Privateers, which took ſome of the Roman Ships; 
und this was enough to bring a War upon them. The Senate thought it very 
ecceſſary, in order to unite {/{yricum to Italy, which they had now ſubdued. The F. .;. e. S. 
WL onquerors therefore entered 1ſiria, and encamped by the River Iter, which 882 
W a different River from the Danube, and empties itſelf into the Adriatic Sea. 4 13. 
at the [fri did not long exerciſe the Roman Valour. One Year was ſufficient to 
educe them. It is ſaid indeed, that it coſt the Conquerors a great deal of Blood: 
at be that as it will, it is certain that ſome Parts of this large Region ſubmitted 
che Roman Yoke, willingly ; and that the reſt were compelled to bear it. Whe- 
er the two Conſuls triumphed, is hard to ſay; for here The Triumphal Tables 
Wil us. But it is probable, that ſo noble a Victory did not go unrewarded. As 
1 or c_/Emilius Aſma, 93 the Medals have tranſmitted his Name with Glory to us, tho” 
"ET be Marbles have not. On ſome Denarii, which are yet preſerved, we ſee a 
or, driving a Triumphal Chariot; and they have the Name of Cornelius Aſna 
ccribed upon them. But neither Hiſtorians, nor Medals, mention any Triumph 
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| 89 See Vol. 1. p. 181. Note 100. ; 
09 See our Account of the Sarname of Pythins 
given to Apollo, Pope. p. 578. Note 49. 
"Os This is the ſame Corwelizs Sci 


ves us this Account of the Origin of this Nick- 
ame. One Corzelizs, ſays he, the Head of the 
ranch of the Aſinæ, had bought a Piece of Ground, 
—_ 5 others, had betrothed his Daughter. And be- 
ing required to give a legal Security for the Pay- 
rent of the Sum on, he ordered an 

oaded with the Money then current, to be led to 
eie Fram, where the Prætor was admini Juſ- 


ou. The Surname of Scipio was brought into this 
amily by one Corztlizs, who tho 


t it his 
o lead about his Father who was become — 
He was as it were the Staff of his old Age. Hence 
the Surname of Scipio, (which fignifies a Staff) 
Was 9730 to him _ 1 cendants. 
92 in the Iſtri i 
from Colcbir Thbeß, ſays be, whom Kin, Kas 
the Father of Medæa, had ſent in ſearch of his 
Daughter, who had been carried away by the Arro- 
naxz;, artived in the Exxine Sea, from whence 


10% Afina, who, 


- therefore 
to being ſacrificed to the King's Reſentments. So that 


3 and replied, This is the Security ! will give But 


F. XXXI. 
came to the Mouth of the Daunbe, and followed 
the Courſe of that River. Then they carried their 
Ships croſs the Mountains, to the neareſt Shore of 
The Adriatic Sea; and 33 they came there, loſt 
all Hopes of coming up with the Argonauts; and 
reſolved not to return home, for fear of 


they retired into this' Country, which they called 
ia, from the Name of fer; the old Name of the 
axube ; becuaſe they had made a Part of their Voy- 
age on that River. Nevertheleſs, it is moſt 

rally believed, that a River fer, which is very dif- 
ferent from the Dauabe, and runs into The Adriatic 

Sea, gave the Name of Iſtria to this Province, whi 
joins to [llyricxm. The only Queſtion therefore is, 
what River this was which was called Iſter. Sogome; 
and Zofimmus ſay, it was in their time called Axuilis. 
bs ye _ find any River of this 5 men- 
tioned by Hiſtorians or ancient iy yore 
from 


ver which 
call Formio, now the Rhezavo, 


Pliny ſeems to inſinuate, that it was 


Triefte ; and if ſo, it muſt have been the 
the old 


which divides 1fris from Carniola: ot at leaſt 9 


of thoſe Rivers that water this Country. See Pol. 2. 
p. 307. Note yo. This Country was formerly bound- 
ed by the Arſa, and the K e. Now, as in Stra- 
bo's time, it as far as to Timave on one 


Side; and to the Frontiers of Crogtis on the other. 
93 We have the Authority of Vivends: Pighins 
| . for 


& The ROMAN HISTORY. Book: Xxy. | 


Vear of F. XXI. Howzven, this at leaſt is 


ROME drogen, to Nome of the Death of Aſad 
* a had made of the famous Hannibal to be their General. As long as 4 


ſure, that in their time the News wa, | 


M. ON 


— P. had made 'with him. He nevet broke through any Articles he had agreed to; 
— dum, and during his Life, the Saguntini lived ſecure, under the Protection of Rome. He 
Conſul. "enlarged the Boundaries of his Republick, rather by Inſinuation and Addreſs, ta 


by Violence and Force of Arms. This Merit in him, Nome had no reaſon to | 


complain of, tho very jealous of his Progreſs ; and ſhe lamented his Death, on ac. I 4 | 
count of the manner in which it happened, as well as becauſe the World loſt » nl 


him a Conqueror of great Moderation. Different Accounts were given of it; 


Polybius, B. a. hut the general Report was this, that a Gaul had privately aſſaſſinated him in 3 q ; 


x 2.21, the Night, in his own Tent; in Revenge for perſonal Injuries. To which other; 
2 added, that the Murderer being taken, and tortured, he ſuffered with a ſmiling 3 * 


Air, as applaudihg himſelf for a fine Action. As for Hannibal, who ſucceded hin 
in lis Command, he from that time became the Terror of the Romans. He xe. 
membered the Oath he had taken, to be an irreconcileable Enemy to Rome; and 
if his Sentiments had not been known, his Character was of itſelf ſufficient to give © 


Polybius, ibid. her ſome Apprehenſions. He was ſaid to be a Man, in the Flower of his A. A 3 1 1 
not paſt twenty ſix, and educated by a Father, who had the Reputation of being Am 


al lived, the Republick had reaſon to depend on his obſerving the Treaties ſhe © | 


we 3 
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the greateſt Soldier Carthage had ever bred. It was affirmed, That the Son, who RR: 
had already ſignalized himfelf by numberleſs Exploits, whereby he had merited the 
Generalſhip; promiſed greater Abilities than his Father; and That, without the 
Phlegm, which Years and Experience give, he was more bold, more WW = 


and more ſubtle, than Hanilcar himſelf. 


Amp indeed, the firſt Expedition Hannibal undertook, confirmed the Romans in | 3 ; Xx 
their Fears. He made War with the 94 Olcades, a People bordeting upon the 3 I 
T1hergs; and gave reaſon to believe, that he would ſoon pals it, notwithſtanding 


the Treatics to the contrary. He had already taken the City of Althæa, by Af 


fault, and given the World an high Opinion of his Courage. The Cities in that 2 | 
Neighbourhood had already ſubmitted to him: and the Conqueſt of this rich 
Country had made him Maſter of the Silver Mines, which were found here in 


great Plenty. Thus he eſtabliſhed a Reputation in his firſt Campaign; and as foon 3 3 
as it was over, made it his whole Buſineſs to gain the Affections of his — 1 A 


whidſc:Efteem he had deſerved; During the Winter, which he ſpent at New Car 3 4 


thage; he payed his Soldiers with the Silver he had taken from the Olcades; and 

by his Liberalitics, ſecured himſelf their Affections for ever. But all this while, 

Rive hid yet no reaſon to declare herſelf his Enemy; and ſhe therefore ruracl 
| ber, Ame aber Vr. 93. 


401 1 


3 e which he fays he examin- tle River now called Rio Timo, which was for 
2 found to be enden. AMonfienr Vaillam, merly called the Iherut, as well as another great t R- 
rie, Have inſetted it in their Poſts 2 ver of Spain, which riſes in the Mountains ar 
| — —— AER: vols 'Side of it, i 888 Victory Uri» Afturit, and diſcharges itſelf into the Sea, after 
far 1 phat Chariot, F 
in Yer Hand. bot of nt, is the Head be permitted to gueſs at the old Habitation 
Rove,” with an Helmet on the Olcades, it ſeems: {Sera more natural to belie% 
"Bo 2 1 the Gatte i piewr New Carthage. that their Country bordered 'on the Territory of C. 
ey intiabited'thar-Part of Bizriea, of dis. At leaſt this was one of the firſt Countries © 
wich Os 7 [i Turin, Was the Capital. Ne- Carthaginians conquered. But it mult be owned! f 
vertheeſs, P Lays, e c bapital Olty vf the Ancients have not fad enough of it, to determi 
Oltzdes was Ales, which is thought to have been us in theſe Uncertainties. lin 
10 0 the * where '@ 2. now ſtands, "which is gs Sigowine, in his Faſt Conſulares, and after 
OBA of Te If the'Olrddes were a FVinandus Pighins, have placed the firſt Di&atorf! 
People of Birtica, * muſt 


have led near the lit · of Nu Fabins Mainau towards the End — 


a Raul of has run through Old Caftille and Arragov. 11 


bol XXV. The ROMAN HISTORY. 


IS; xxx". IL LIRICUM,; formerly ſubdued by the Romans, 
dare of the Yoke : And her Hoſtilities were owing to a Perſon, from 
 — y ought leaſt to have been expected. It may be remembered, that the Repu 


= K had heaped many Favours on Demetrius of Pharos. After ſhe had aſſigned L Veruzmws 


4 [ 
ſeemed inclined Year of 


ROME 
from bod 9287 
Se 


tame Ellates, and ample Revenues, the afiſted him in putting him in Teras une, C:Lv- 
ee, making him Guardian to the young King Pinæus, and lodging the Oo. ul. 


rnment' of Jh 
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ricum in his Hands, in Quality of Regent. And then, theſe Dig- 
ies made him alter his Conduct, tho not his Principles. He had begun with 
Wing a Traitor to his Country; and now returned the Favours he had received 
n the Romans, with Ingratitude. When he faw them embarraſſed with a diffi. . in Lr. 
ir War with the Gavls, and found that Carthage wanted only a fair Opportunity 
cceclare War with them, he deſpiſed their Orders, endeavoured to make, Con- 
as in the Countries Rome had ſubdued, and forced the Atintanes, who had ſur- 
agaered themſelves up to the Romans, to come into his Meaſures, and renounce 
Weir Alliance with the Republick. Nor was this all. He acted as King in all 
ces; governed the Hyricans with Severity; and even ventured, contrary to the 
Wreaty, to ſend fifty Ships of War beyond L,yſos, to pillage the 9* Cyclages, or 


IE leaſt lay them under Contribution. Complaints of the People he had plundered 
IDS& uſed ill, were brought to Rome, from all Parts; and the Senate at laſt thought 
neceſſary to turn their Arms againſt a Wretch, whom neither Probity, nor the 


. ear 532. The Capitoline Marbles being defective, 
to the Magiſtrates for this, and the following 
ears, they have, for want of their Authority, fol- 
red Livy and Valeriut Maximas. It is certain, 

cording to theſe two Authors, that Quintus Fa- 

was twice Dictator. The former expreſly 

, that the Roman People inveſted him with this 

ver a ſecond time, after the unfortunate Battel 

che Lake Thraſimenut. So that he had enjoyed 
Honours of the Dictatorſbip already. Valerius 
aximas alſo ſays, that 8 Fabius had juſt 
med Cains Flaminius for his General of Horſe, 
een all on a ſudden a Mouſe was heard to ſqueek. 
eis was a fatal Prognoſtick, according to the Prin- 
ies of the Aagural Science: and thoſe who were 

—cſnt, being alarmed at it, they fancied, that the 

eeion of theſe two Magiſtrates was not approved 
by the Gods. So that they were both obliged 
abdicate, in order to calm the Minds of a ſuper- 
ious People. And Platarch ſays the ſame thing 
bis Life of Marcellus, only with this Difference 

be ſobſtitutes Marcas Miaacias in the room of 
.. But this is the Error of ſonie Copyiſt, who 

5, Which was the 

irname of Fabius; or Elſe the Milt e was found- 
in Fabins's having created Miuucius his General 

Horſe, when he was made Dickator the ſecond 

e. But be that as it will, the joint Teſtimonies 

Valerius Maximus and Livy, are a ſufficient Proof 

at Fabius was twice created Di&ator. And we 

ese another Proof of it in an ancient Inſcription 
ted by 88 and mentioned by HFicterius. 

_ r<citcs all the Titles and Dignities with which 

* was ever honoured; and bis two Didator- 

aue exprefly named. The Difficulty is, to aſ- 

che Time when he was firſt advanced to that 
nit): and we gnefs it was not far ſrom this 

me. It ſeems well enough to ſuit the time when 
two Conſuls were employed in the War in 1/ria, 

d could not probably preſide in the Comitia by 

ſenturter, Which were to chuſe their Succeſſors. 

is likely that Quintus Fabius was, created Dictator 
dr that 7 75 _ His Election was faulty, as we 
ave obſerved; and therefore it was neceſſary to 
buſe another, whoſe Name we ſhould double 
ave had, if oy Marbles" had been pre- 
rved entire. And if I may be allowed to — 1 


ed — inſtead of Maximus 


tall ſuppoſe, that Marcus AEmilins Barbula was 
OL, III. 


red Ties of Oaths, could keep within the Bounds of his Duty, The new Con- 
, 57 L. Veturius Philo, and C. Lutatius, would have immediately ſet fail for II- 
icum, if their Election had not been found defective. 


Before their Abdication, 
| | they 


choſen in Fabius's room. At leaſt, an ancient In- 
ſcription, which we find on a Medal, gives him the 
Name of Dictator; and we think this the moſt con- 
venient Year to be aſſigned for his Dictatorſbip. 

96 The Name of Cyclades was formerly given to 
the Iſlands in the Archipelago, becauſe they form a 
Circle round Delos, a little Iſland revered by the 
Ancients, for being the reputed Birth-place of Diana 
and Apollo. Theſe two Divinities had a ſtately 
Temple in it. The Inhabitants of all theſe Iſlands 
ſent to it every Year a Company of Virgins, who 
celebrated the Memory of theſe Children of Latona, 
with Dancing. And. at the ſame time, they ſent 
choſen Perſons to aſſiſt at the Solemnity, and offer 
Sacrifices in the Name of the neighbouring Nations. 
Some rank. among the Cyclades, the Iflands the An- 
cients commonly called Sporades, becauſe ſcattered 
about in the Ægean Sea, at a greater Diſtance from 
Delos, than the former. Among the fifty three Cy- 
clades which the Geographers reckon from Tenedos 
to Crete, there were twelve conſiderable ones, which 
we ſhall haye Occaſion to mention hereafter. The 
Rocks and Shelves that ſurround them, make it dif- 
ficult to come at them. 

97 Zonaras and Caſſiodorus have preſerved the 


Prænomina and Names of Lucius Veturius, and 


Caius Lutatiut; but don't diſtinguiſh their Surnames. 
And no other ancient Hiſtorian mentions theſe two 
Conſuls. This Veturizs Philo ſeems to be the ſame 
Man who died in his Cenſorſbip, as we ſhall obſerve 
hereafter. His Collegue Caius Lutatins Catulus, was 
the Son of him who put an end the firſt Carthagi- 
nian War. S:gonins gueſſes that they did not finiſh 
the Year of their Conſulſpbip; but abdicated, under 
Pretence that there was ſome Defe& in their Elec- 
tion: And he thinks, that the Republick choſe Mar- 
cus /Emilins Lepidus, and Marcus Valerius Levings, 
to ſucceed them. | The Foundation of his Conjec- 
ture is this: Livy fays that the latter were twice 
promoted to the Conſulate. No it is certain, from 
the Fab Capitolini, That Marcus Aimilins Lepidus 
was 1 the firſt time, in: the Year 521. Beſides, 
Livy aſſures us, B. 29, and 30, that Valerius Læui- 
nus Was twice Conſul. All that remains therefore 
is, to find out Lepidus's ſecond Conſulfhrp, and Le- 
vinut's firſt. Now theſe two Cegſelſbips are not 
found in the Capitoline Marblet, between the Be- 
a "a the firſt Punic War, and the Fear 5 


* 


Dis. in Ext. 
Juſt. B. 29. 


Funes dicate, before their Year expired, they gave Place to M. ec /AEmilius Lepidus, who | 8 a 
Lzyiwvs, M. was now raiſed to the Cynſulſbip a ſecond time, and to M. Valerius Levinus : 11; 
Learn the Year being too far advanced for the [/yrican Expedition, it was poſtponed til 4 F* 
Conſuls the ſucceeding Conſulſbip. So that Lepidus and Lævinus continued in the City, 2 
Liv. Epit. ab. and applied themſelves to Works of Peace. By their Orders, the Conſular Armi, al 

wete employed in building a Circus, and levelling a great Road from Rome db G. 
. 93 Arimmum. Such Care was then taken, not to ſuffer the Troops to langu AT .. 
away their Time in Idleneſs! The Circus and great Road both bore the Name c 
99 Flaminius, who was then Cenſor, and without doubt formed the Plan of the. 

great Works, carried them on, and took care of the Execution of them. The Fl, e. 
minian Circus was placed without the City, pretty near the Gate Carment alis, be. o => 
. tween the Capitol and the Campus Martius. And the ſame Flaminius, and hi; 


ba; 


Collegue L. Amilius Papus, made their Cenſorſhip memorable, by the forty thi ; 
Luſtrum. There then appeared to be in Rome, two hundred ſeventy thouſani 
two hundred and thirteen Citigens, fit to bear Arms. They alſo formed the Senat, K 
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Liv. 20. 
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led Circus Apollinaris. Conſules in prata Flamia 
ae mene Hides Apollinis oft, ( Circum Jas tan 1- 
pollinarem he avocavere Senatum. On t . 
other hand, Florus, and among others Feſtus, gm Rn 


And yet theſe Marbles have given us a complete if 
a 

I 

the Honour of theſe new Works to Flaminin hh RO 
n 

b 


chronological Liſt of the Magiſtrates which had ſuc- 
ceſſively governed Rome, for above forty Years, 
ending with this time. But at the ſame time Livy, 
who gives us an exact Liſt of all the Conſalt during 
the ſecond Panic War, leaves no vacant Room for 
this ſecond Confulſbip of Lepidns, and the firſt of 
Levinns. We muſt therefore find a Place for them 

in one of the three 1. Years, in which both 
the Capitoline Marbles and Lrvy, are defective. For 

 _ this we muſt have Recourſe to Conjecture: And we 
have choſen rather to ſappoſe the Abdication of Ye- 
turius and Latatius, and the Election of Levinas and 
in their room, than entirely to raſe out the 


Cenſor. Flaminins Circus & Via Flamixia, a I: 88 
minio Conſule dictka ſunt qui ab Annibale imterfadu 
4, ad Lacum Thrafimenum. Nevertheleſs, th: Rn 
uthors may be fairly ſo conſtrued as to remor: me 
theſe ſeeming Contradictions, and make them alle 
one 2 We allow, with Livy and Plau 
that The Flaminian Meadows, and the Man v9 
gave them to the People, were in being almoſt » n= 
Lay tir early as the Eſtabliſhment of the Republick. W: n= 
Conſulſbip of Lucius Valerins Lævinut, and the will alſo grant, That this Place was, in theſe cal! nn 
ſecond of ens /Emilins Lepidus; which would Times, thrown into the Form of a Circus; a, 
have confounded the Order of the Conſulſbips. That the Romans had their Chariot-Races ax 
98 We have ſpoken of Ariminum, Vol. 2. This 
City, now called Rimini, ſtands in Romagnia, a Pro- 
vince of The Eccleſiaſtical State. 
4 The Ancients don't agree about the time when 
e Flaminian Circus was built. According to Pla- 
zarch, in his Roman Queſtions, it was ſo called from 
one Flaminiut, who lived long before him who was 
Cenſor in this Year 533. He was a very rich Ci- 
tizen, ſays that Author, who left the Roman People 
a very large Field, on Condition that they ſhould 
annually celebrate Equeſtrian Games in it, in Honour 
to Apollo. And he gave a conſiderable Revenue to 
| defray the Expences of the Sbew. Then, adds Pla- 
tarch, this Field was made into the Form of a Cir- 
en; and beeauſe the Sums allotted for it, were 
much more than enough, the Over- plus was em- 
ployed in levelling and paving the great Road, which 
was called The Hlaminian Hay, or Via Hlaminia. 
Livy, B. g. e. 63. ſpeaks of The Haminian Meadows, 


Temple of A 
Flom wes Field 
this, affirm, IT 


M 


looked on as a Monument of the Liberality of on 8 
of his Anceſtors. This Circus ſtood near the Her- 
Market. Thoſe whom the Republick, for Reaſons 

of State, forbad entering the City, lived there. Ile 
Senate often aſſembled there, to treat with the Any 
baſſadors of the Nations which were Enemies '0 
Rome. And we ſhall hereafter ſee The Hamms 
Circus embelliſhed with ſtately Ornaments, 
brought within the Pomerinm, in the Reign of 4 
guſtus Caſar. The Flaminian Way, which ws ile 
other Work of Cains Flaminius began at the 
Flumentana, and reached two hundred and tw) 


in which the Trebes, and ſometimes the Senate, afſem- 
bled: and expreſly' ſays, that from the Year 300, 
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this Quarter, which was without the City, was cal- 
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thouſand Geometrical Paces, - according to Amun 
#ni's Trinerary; or 4 hundred and ninety. four Mile, 
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de rn two Conſuls, M. Livius Salinator, and L.c milius 100 Paulus, were both charged Year of 

be.. ich chis important Commiſſion; tho ſome Authors pretend, that it fell by Lot to 4 ME 

a. e only. His Collegue Salinator had his Share in it; and they both im- N, 

l arkcd for Iliyricum. | The treacherous Demetrius was a Man of Expedition, and M.LtywsS4a- 

ad RW anccd/ neither Addreſs nor Courage. Before the Storm came, he had taken pro- r 22 

tier Meaſures to ſecure himſelf a Shelter from it. Philip, King of Macedon, his Pautus, Con- 

15 eighbour, lay under the higheſt Obligations to him. The Aſſiſtance the Regent fals. 
d given him, in his Wars with the confederated Achaians, indiſpenſably obliged 

to im to receive Demetrius into his Dominions, in caſe of Misfortune; ſo that this 

uh > as a ſure Retreat. But Demetrius did not ſtop there. He fortified Dimalum, 


: of City of Importance in 7/lyricum; put all the Governors of Places he ſuſpected, to 


neee oeath; ſubſtituted others in their room, on whom he could depend; and held his 
court in his Iſland of Pharos, where he gathered together all the choiceſt of his 
rroops. 9 | | 
his EMI LIUS, to whom the greateſt Part of the Glory of the Campaign was 
id ertainly due, came early in the Spring, and ſat down before Dimalum, this formi- 
and able 10. Bulwark, with which the Regent pretended to ſcreen himſelf from the 
lat, vengeance of Rome. Demetrius thought this Port impregnable ; and the Conſul 


ated vas full of Expectation, that upon his taking it, all the old Allies of Rome, who 
ou pad been compelled to ſubmit to the Tyrant by Force, would with Joy return to 
e ne Roman Dominion. He therefore made ſurprizing Efforts to ſubdue it; and in 
tu even Days time made himſelf Maſter of it. Then, the Report of this glorious Con- 

queſt was no ſooner ſpread in [/yricum, but all the Nations contended who ſhould 
ole. irt ſend Deputies to the Conſuls, ro make their Submiſſions. They were much 
nc, P yetter pleaſed to obey the Laws of an equitable Republick, than thoſe of an avaricious 
hen ind imperious Maſter, whom ſhe had ſet over them, before ſhe was not ſufficiently 
ccquainted with the Man. And then, this firſt Succeſs induced the Conſuls to attempt 
he taking of Pharos, the ſecond and laſt Refuge of the Regent, in his own Coun- 
ry. This ſeemed a more difficult Enterprize, and e_/Zmilivs thought Stratagem, 
=> well as Valour, was neceſſary, in order to conquer an Iſland defended by the 


i, choice Troops of a great Nation; and which muſt be attacked both by Sea and 
a Land, at the ſame time. The Conſuls had a conſiderable Fleet, and two Conſular 
75 armies, which were uſed to ſtand their Ground; and they divided their Troops in- 
,; tie co two Parts, one of which they kept on Board, and landed the other in the Iſland, 
in the Night, with Orders to hide themſelves in the Foreſts; and behind the Rocks. 
* his firſt Deſcent was made unknown to the Enemy; and the Leaders were com- 
mor manded not to appear, and rejoin the main Army, till the Signal was given. | 
all of A Squadron of the Roman Flect went and appeared off Phatos, in open Day, 


Fas it were with deſign to land ſome Forces there. And the Preſence of the Con- 


1 - ls drew Demetrius and his Army to the Shore, to oppoſe their landing. The 
We RL yrican Troops all marched out of Pharos, after one another, and left the Place 
* g(äefenceleſs. Upon which, the Legionaries which had landed in the Night, imme- 
1 diately left their Ambuſh, marched on ſilently, and came and ſeized an Eminence 


, the between the City and the Port. By this means, the Retreat of the 1//yricans, who 
bad raſhly left the Walls, which they ought to have guarded, was cut off. Then 
Demetrius, finding himſelf inveſted on both Sides, and thinking it the leaſt dan- 
gerous Attempt of the two, exhorted his Soldiers to make Head againſt the Troops 
that were landed. It is plain they are afraid of us, ſaid he, ſance they make uſe of 


nm rtifice Fein us. Tou owe all your Misfortunes to Teuta; while ſhe reigned Rome 
Herb HE #r:umphea over lilyricum. But Demetrius can deliver you from an Enemy, which 
* 4 as too powerful for a Woman to encounter with. Without me, the Romans would 
. vever Have conquered you ; and with me, yon may expect to conquer the Romans. 


Thus ſpake Demetrius, and immediately led on his Illyricans to the Attack of 


100 Lucius Æmilius Paulus, one of the Conſuls it was the ſame City which the ancient Geographers 
for this Year, was the Father of the famous Lacins call Delminium; and is now called Damno. But 

milius Paulus, who conquered Perſes, King of the latter was farther up in the Country, near the 
Macedon. ' f N nene River D#inas, or Lodrino, in Dalmatia. A Situa- 

101 Tho! Polyb:zs has not ſaid enough of Dima- tion which does not well agree with that of Dimalum; 
lum in Iihricum, to determine the exact Situation of it, which Levy places at a little Diſtance from Dyrra- 
yet it is evident from his Account, that it ſtood on chiam and Apollonia. bn 5 


LConfnes of Maseden. Some have thought that 


Paurus, Con- 


Front. Strat. 


Plin. Z. 29. 


| Year, of the Eminence; where he met with a greater Reſiſtance than he had expected. "NF 
RGE Theſe brave Romans ſuſtained the Attack of the Enemy long enough to give te 
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partially among the Soldiers. Amilius indeed was acquitted; perhaps becau nl ? 
leſs criminal than his Collegue, or perhaps out of regard to the Glory he had ac. 


quired : But all the Tribes, except the Tribe Mæcia, condemned Salinator. An A 


front which he could not brook, and he carried his Reſentments of it to great 


Exceſs. He appeared no more in publick ; but retired to his Country-houſe, an! 
led there the Life of a Recluſe. He let his Hair and Beard grow, and became { at 
wild, that his Friends durſt not come near him. Nor could any thing draw hin p 
from his Retreat, till the publick Calamities afterwards made it neceſſary that le ch 
ſhould leave it, for the Service of his Country. He was a good Commonwealth's 
man, and a great Officer; but caſt ſome Stains on his Glory, by being too obſi. 
nately bent on Revenge. When he was Cenſor, he puniſhed the Tribes, which hal 8 
condemned him. He deprived them all, except the Tribe Mecie, of their Right nl 
of Suffrage, and took from them all the Privileges of Roman Citizens, but let RW: 


them under the Obligation of paying their Quota's toward the publick Taxes. 


$.XXXV. Tas Conſulſhip was alſo remarkable for other Events, beſides the nn” 
Victories, and Trial of the Conſuls. Surgery was then firſt introduced into Rom. a 
Not that Wounds had all along been abſolutely neglected; every one had his F- e 
mily-Receipts, which were conveyed down to him by Tradition. But now, ie 


Romans thought fit to receive into their City a Greek, who came from Pelopm 
neſus, and profeſſed the Art of curing Wounds, without pretending to meddle wi 


inward Diſorders; and they gave him the Right of Citigenſbip. His Name was Arch 


gathus, the Son of Lyſanias; and he was at firſt received with Applauſe. The ll 
Romans were ſo well pleaſed with the Novelty, that they built him a Shop at the 
publick Expence, in the midſt of the moſt famous Croſs-Ways in the City. But 
che Uſe and Experience of his Remedies ſoon leſſened his Reputation. His An 
almoſt wholly conſiſted in making large Inciſions, in order to cure Wounds wit 
che more Certainty. But the Romans being uſed to leſs painful, tho? perhaps not 
ſo effectual Remedies, they gave him the Name of Butcher, and immediately brought 
his Art into Diſrepute. | 3 
Non was this the only Innovation at that time. The Splendor of the Repub- 
lick had drawn a great Concourſe of Merchants and Travellers to Rome, from al 
the Countries of the Levant z and among the reſt, the « Agyprians had come 
thither to trade, and had introduced the Worſhip of their Gods 12 Ii, and Offi 
102 Ifis and Oris ſeem to tiave rep ſented the appear on the ancient Monuments, in the ſame Dreb 

chief Divinities of the Pagans. At lealt they always and Poſture, and with the fame Symbols, which ®* 
OS 2 


Greets 


oo xxV. De ROMANCHETS/FORY. 45 
ee Here alrcady ſeveral Sanctuaries built to theſe Divinities; and it is well Near of 
1 yr the Romans had to the Religion of Foreigners. A Law 193 & 9 M E 


ſuppoſed to be made by Numa, forbad the introducing the Wor- 
of any but the ancient Gods of the Country; and the Senate therefore Or- M. Livius Sa- 
- the Oratories of Is and Oſiris to be demoliſhed. But the impious Wor- nn L. 
ip of theſe Divinities had already m—— Footing np by 22 * NO Paouus, Con- 
{ venture to be uilty of the acrilege. EC Conſu miltus there- ſuls. 

5 ps - which was founded in a Zeal . Ms. B. 


4 | p F The XII Tables, 


or an Hatchet in his 
c 4221/1127. 


eeks and Romans give their Gods and Goddeſſes 
the firſt Rank. But without running into tedious 
kquiries into the Theogony of the Agyprians, it is 
Whcicnt to ſay, that the Ancients give Ifis all the 
tributes, that were proper to Ceres, Juno, The 
„H, Tellus, Nature, Minerva, Proſerpine, 1 hetis, 
„% the Mather of the Gods, Bellona, Diana, He- 
„Herne, &c. This odd Application of the Pro- 
ies of ſo many Divinities to one Goddeſs, gave 
che Appellation of Myrionima, that is, The God- 

Ws with a thouſand Names. Thus Apaleius, in his 
amorphoſes, multiplies her almoſt in inſinitum, 
ake her at the ſame time, a Ceres, a Proſerpme, 
SD, a Venus, &c. She is, ſays he, Nature her- 
dne ſovereign Miſtreſs of the Elements, the Prin- 
ie of the Univerſe, and of the Ages, the Sove- 
en of the Gods, and the Queen of the Mares, She 
de Preheminence above all celeſtial Beings. 'T he 
cas and Goddeſſes are ſwallowed up in her Im- 
- nity. The Winds, the Sea, and Hell, are all ſub- 
Wt to her. In ſhort, according to him, all the dif- 
Went Divinities that the Nations worſhip, do all 
e but one fs; or rather, the are but ſo many 
of this immenſe Being. Plutarch, .agreably 
is Account of her, acknowledges her to be 
WE Protecreſs of Egypt, in an Inſcription cut, on 
Pavement, in a Temple of Minerva. It was 
this effect. I am every thing that has been, 
be bor hall be; and no Mortal has yet been able to 


1 the ſame Taſte, and runs thus. FIBI UNA 
* ES OQMNI1A Dia ls 1s; that is, 25 Thee, 
ld, who art but one, and yet art all things. 
eilt this monſtrous Confuſion of Attributes, which 
a 3 propoſed to —— as the Coeds of 
A r Worſhip, it a 8 Gy particu wor- 
oed under this — b The Goddeſs Tel- 
or Cybele, whom the Pagans repreſented to be 


k upon himſelf the Execution of a Decree, \ 
3 FRY 18 and Laws of his Country: he laid aſide his Conſular Robe, 
| f Hand, and beat down thoſe Monuments of the Religion of 


vinities, without any Deſign, but that of adorning 
their Poems with beautiful Epiſodes, or giving them 
a Tincture of The Marvellozs. But be that as it 
will, the Diſcourſes that have been, or may be made 
on that Subject, are foreign to our Purpoſe. We 
will leave it to the Mythologiſts to clear up this 
Chaos. Nor will we deny them the Pleaſure they 
have, in taking very uncertain Conjectures for the 
clearcſt Evidence. Beſides, as the Gods of Egypt 
will at Jaſt find an Aglum in Rome, after having 
been long denied Admiſſion, they will appear again 
upon the Stage ; and we ſhall be obliged to ſay more 
of them, and of the Worſhip that was paid them. 
[The great Bacchus of the Ancients, and the Ofrris 
of the Egyptian, were the ſame Perſon as Seſac 
or Seſoſtris, King of Egypt, who, according to Sir 
Iſaac Newton, ſacceeded his Father Ammon in that 
Kingdom, about the Year before Chr:/t-1002 ; Chro- 
zol. p. 18, 191--196. He was the Hercules of the 
yptians during his Father's Reign, conquered Tro- 
862 invaded #44:9pia and Lybia, and fought 
the Africans with Clubs; whence he is painted with 
a Club in his Hand. He went Weſtward as far as 
the Ocean, and Gades in Spain, and ſet up the fa- 
mous Pillars in Africa, as he erected athers near the 
red Sea, and in India, with Inſcriptions deſcribing 
his Conqueſts, p. 214--216. He divided Egypt into 
thirty fix Nomes or Counties, and in every City e- 
rected a Temple for the Nome, each of which had 


render the Mile more 


eful, dug Channels from it 


to All (the capital Cities, therefore that River was 


conſecrated to him, and he was called by its Names, 
Aayptut, Siris, and Nilus. And this River bein 
called Schichor, or Sibor, in Scripture, the Gree 
from thence formed the Words Sr#is, Sirius, Ser- 
Apis, and Ofrris, p. 218, 219. Seſac had in his Ar- 
my many Lybian Amazons, who were command- 


Fi common Mother of all Beings. And atcording y Adrryna, or the Minerva of the Ancients, 
+ | this Prepoſſeſſion, they took Qſirit for the Sun, who was killed by the Greeks about nine hundred 
—_— married him to J/%½, to fhew: that this Planet fixty five Years before Chr; and the Singing-Wo- 
. atributes to the Fruitfulneſs of Nature, or The men in his Army were celebrated in Thrace; by the 
im , by its Influences. This is Macrobius's Remark, Name of the AMuſes, p. z. Seſac was ſlain about 
4 the firſt Book of his Satzrzgl:ia:' Let it muſt be nine hundred fifty fix Years before Chrift, by his 
—_—_—ccd, that Ori has undergone ſo many Me- Brother Japetas; who after Death was deified in 
The orphoſes, that it is often" impoſſible to know Afric by the Name of Neptune, and called 7; 
the n. Sometimes he is turned into a Fairer, and by the 2 He was the Admiral of his Bro- 
But Wife into a. Juno. Sometimes he is a Bacchus, ther's Fleet, and aſſiſted him in his Conqueſts. Se- 


Conqueror of the Iadiant. Sometimes he is 


Jac was ſucceeded by his Son Orus, afterwards dei- 


Art asformed: into the Tutelary God Nilas, or The fied by the Name of $9/ or Apollo; and about nine 
'ith 7 Who with the Aſſiſtance of his Wife lis, makes hundred ſeven Years before Chi. The 
not ields of Egypt fruitful; Then all on a ſudden, Ezhiopians invaded Egypt, aud drowned Orus in 

becomes a Ceres, ho was ſaid to have enriched the Vile. Whei ubaſte, the Siſter of Oras, 


& World, by having taught Men Agriculture. Ac- 

rding to the Myrhologitts, there were many Myſ⸗ 
ies concealed under theſe allegorical Beings; and 
y have tortured themſelves to find out the Mean- 
of theſe Riddles, which perhaps were only the 
eatures of Caprice and -Entbufiaſm. It is wel 


ythologilts, often multiplied or diſguiſed theſe 
nee er. 
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| 1 
own, that the Poets, who paſſed for the Pagan 4 
217 XII | ables, Vol. I. P. 465. | * 


killed herſelf, by falling from the Top of 2 
and their Mother Afra, or 1f;s, went mad; 

they ended the Reigu of the Gods in Egypt, p. 24. 
7 ter Ammon, Ofiris, This, Typhon, Oras, and Bu- 
775 were the Dis Magni. * Gentizm, P- 


230. | 
0 We have put this among the Laws of the 


. 


— _ g 7 % 
| F N 9 XXXVVVI. 


1. c. 3. 8 3. 


thro' the Veil which conceals me from human its own God; but Ofiris, and Iſis his Wife, were 
5. Another Inſcription which Gruter mentions, . worſhipped over all Egypr. . And becauſe Seſac, to 
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Ver of Fg. XXXVI. Tur Romans were daily more and more attached to the Superg;, nl 
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ziaror, L. he was adminiſtring Juſtice in the open Ait, in the Forum, according to his Office, ,_— 
— Da a Woodpecker is ſaid to have perched upon his Head. The Romans were ſurprize; ll 
ſuls. to ſee a Foreſt-Bird, which was naturally ſo wild, fly into the City, have no regard 1 
Pliz. Nie. to the Noiſe of the Suitors, and become ſo tame, as to ſuffer the Prætor to tile 9 A 
Ya Alix. B. f. it, without fluttering. Beſides, Woodpeckers were highly reverenced in Roy, al 
6.5.4 and greater Credit was given to them in Auſpices, than even to Vulturs. It wy, > *”nel 
pretended, that Picus, the Son of Saturn, and an ancient King of the Aborigine, ® 9 
had had a tame Woodpecker, which helped him to foreſee future things. So tu _ 
the new Adventure of the Woodpecker made a great Noiſe in Nome; the who: 8; 
College of Augurs immediately conſulted together, to know whether the Prot 
ſhould let the Bird fly, or kill it: and they, by chance, anſwered, That if ut 
let the Bird go, he and his Family ſhould enjoy a conſtant Flow of Proſperity, 
whereas if he killed it, the Republick ſhould arrive at the higheſt Pitch of Gray. 
deur, but the Pretor and his Family be miſerably deſtroyed. Then Alius Pet 
did not deliberate a Moment; his Love of his Country was much greater than hi; q 
Concern for his own perſonal, or Family-Intercft : He tore the Woodpecker u 
pieces, and left the reſt to the Gods. And if this Account, which is given us 1 4 * 
Pliny and Valerius Maximus, two Authors often ſuſpected, be true; the PrediQio 
was by Accident fulfilled in a very ſurprizing manner. Some time after this, .. 
venteen brave 104 Men of the lian Family were killed in the Battel of Can, i 
and the Republick advanced in time to the higheſt Pitch of Glory. = 
C.XXXVII. In the mean time, Hannibal was forming great Deſigns againſt Rom, 
and preparing to enter Italy ſoon. His Victories in Spain were no more than n 
Amuſement to him; or rather, were only his Apprenticeſhip, or firſt Eſſays u 
War. As warlike as the Spaniards were, they were not an Object worthy of thi; _ 
Hero. He had not indeed paſſed the Ebro yet; Aſarubal had covenanted vii 
Rome, not to do it: But Hannibal was reſolved: to break through this Barrier, 4 
ſoon as he had conquered all the Country on this Side of it. After he had ſi“ 
dued the Olcades, in the firſt Year of his Generalſhip, he ſtruck out into a wid: n 
Azonym. in Field, in his ſecond Campaign. He firſt fell upon the o Vaccæi, a People who: 
12. 5 11. Territory was watercd by the Duero; and the Inhabitants of 106 Hermandica, ul 
6. 5. Arbacala, two of their rich Cities, left them to be plundered by the Conquem 
and fled to the 0 Carpetani, who were ſituated between the 108 Tagur, and th? 
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0. Pliny and. Frontinus ſay, that the Prator E. dica. Sanſon the Geographer gueſſes, that the u. 
tins Pets himſelf was killed in the Battel of Cax- mer was the ſame City which is now called Af 
xc, With fix others of the ſame Name, and Fa- Others place it near Arevallo, in Old Caſtille. 

milly. The Coppiſts of the latter have taken the 10) The Country of the Carpetani lay in e ns 
Cx: for the Elii. In the other Editions, we read Center of Spain, on both Sides the Tagas BH 


. It FD 4 1 
Lælias, inſtead of L. Æliat, which is a Fault that firſt a Part of the Province of Terragona; and 
has been rectiſied on the Authority of the moſt cor- terwards it was made Part of the Province of A* 
rect Manuſcripts, and the greateſt Number of Au- — * Toledo was, according to Pliny, the : 
thors. In order to complete the Elogium of theſe pital of this Country, which beſides the Kingdom d | 
ſeventeen Ælii, Valerius Maximns adds, that uy that Name, comprehended all that Canton of Mp 
were ſo poor, that all of them together were vo Caftille, which the Spaniards call La Maxca. Ther 
but. one ſittle Houſe in the City, and a Field near People were bounded to the North, by the Provinces nl 
Veii, which was ſcarce enough to ſupply them with in which the Cities of Valladolid, Segovia, Buy" I 
Neceſſaries. Uns in Agro Veiente Fundus minus and Palencia now ſtand, and by a Part of the xi 
wmlto Cultores defiderans, uam Dominos: habebat. dom of Arragon: to the South, by the Count" 
Plutarch gives the Ælii the fame Comm i near the Heals of The Guadiana, not far from _— Oo 


in his Life Paulus AMmilins. te Cities of Leda, Faew, and Bacca; to the Well, ) 
105 places the Facgæi at the Foot of the the Frontiers of orzugal, on the Side of Beo u ys 


© 


4. £137 - 
City called - Facca, without. telling us in what Part 108 The Tagss is the moſt confiderable Rive i 


| Ayr; and derives their Name from an ancient 
= - | of Spain it ſtood. This People lived on the Borders Spain, except the {heres It riſes near the Pie 


of Galicia, eng. poltallea a try, which is now where Xwcar, and Gzadalaviar rife, at Mount ” Mine: 
2 Part of the Kingdoms of Leon and Caftille, on beds, which. in this Place is called by the Nai . 109 
both Sides the River Daero. * Sierra de 'Albaratin; towards the Confines of Am- riſes n 

. , 106 Levy is the only Author who mentions a Ci- gow and O1 Cal, Aſter it has watered Tolle Rio R 

ty called Hermandica, on the Credit of ſome Me- and ſeveral other Cities, it comes to Eſiramadi | 


moirs of Polybins: And we are as great Strangers croſſes Part of the Kingdom of Portugal, for got 


| to the Situajon of Arbacale, as to that of Hermen- lie Gwpb, which ſerves for a Port to Leg 
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„% to inplort their Aſſiſtance. There theſe fugitive Vaccei, the Olcades, Year of 
* q the 88 entered into a League againſt Hannibal; and all together made 1, M E 
n Army of above an hundred thouſand Men. Their firſt Buſineſs was to wait for . 
er Conqueror, on the Banks of the Tages, and give him Battel. Accordingly, M.Livws$4- 
anibal came thither; and being ſurprized to find ſo numerous an Army there, n, L. 
= -ady to diſpute his Paſlage, he did not hazard a Battel immediately, but encamped Paus us, Con- 
Wis Carthaginians, who were fatigued with long Marches, and loaded with Spoil, ſuls. 
W-7:1nibal, tho very young, had as much Prudence as Valour : and as ſoon as the 
ight had forced the Enemy to retire to their Camp, and they were aſleep, he ; 
lently paſſed the River with his Carthaginians, in a Place where it was fordable. Loy, B. 21. 
ie knew the Impetuoſity of the Barbarians, and ſuſpected that they would be eager * 5: 
*ZEEnough to paſs the River after him, rather than loſe an. Opportunity of engaging 
im. And he was not miſtaken. The confederated Spaniards did not heſitate 
bout purſuing an Enemy, which they thought timorous, becauſe circumſpect. 
ithout waiting for their General's Orders, and depending wholly on their Num- 
ers, they leaped into the Water, and ſaid, That a River was not ſufficient to rob 
em of a certain Victory. As for Hannibal, he waited for them, on the oppoſite 
ank, and was delighted to ſee them fall into the Snare he had laid for them. He 
„ad poſted his Cavalry in the Water, and ordered them to guard the Ford, on both 
Widcs, to a certain diſtance. The Shore was defended on his Side, by forty Ele- Poybius, B. 3. 
Whants, all placed in the firſt Line; and behind them, the Carthaginian Infantry © "+ 
ere drawn up in Battalia. All the Diſadvantages of the Battel were on the Side 
r the Spaniards. They were obliged to fight in the Water, ſtanding in Mud, and 
oppery Places, with Horſemen, who were above them, and flanked them: ſo that 
eis no wonder, the Tagus ſhould be dyed red with their Blood, and ſo many of 
em periſh in it. Thoſe which came to the oppoſite Bank, were immediately 
Fr odden under Foot by the Elephants. Moſt of the Confederates were obliged to Liry, B. 21. 
ive over the Attempt of paſſing the River, and return back again: and then the *« 5: 
rave Hannibal, in order to take Advantage of the Fright and Diſorder of the Ene- 
% ., repaſſed the Ford with his Army, and fell on the Enemy's Troops. Upon 
hich, the Rout was general, and the Confederates all diſperſed. All the Coun- 
vs of the Carpetani fell a Prey to the Carthaginians; and the whole Nation ſub- 
iitted to the Conqueror. RET | | phage 
$. XXXVIII. HIrRHERTrO indeed Hannibals Conqueſts, had only given the Ro- 


ority ſhe had gained over the Carthaginians in the former Wars. Till at length, 
manifeſt Infraction of the Conventions opened her. Eyes; and ſhe was. ſenſible, 
What ſhe muſt contend with Carthage a ſecond time. Hannibal entered the Country 
er thc Sguntini, and came to lay Siege to Saguntum. Upon the firſt News of 
ois, Nome granted the Spaniſh Envoys Requeſt, and reſolved to ſend an Embaſſy 
s the Carthaginian Generals, with Orders to go on to Carthage. in caſe the proud 
annita refuſed to do them Juſtice. Theſe Ambaſſadors were P. Valerius Flaccus, 
nd 2. Bebius, Tamphilus: and whilſt they were preparing for their Journey to 
a and Africa, Saguntum was beſieged in Form, and attacked with the utmoſt 


11 


curzes itſelf into The Atlantie Ocean, two Leagues and loſes itſelf under Ground, for one League, and 
below that City. It is generally ſaid to run near not ten, as ſome modern S e un? and 
an hundred and ten Leagues. I he Tagas was for- this gives the Natives room to ſay, that they have a 
merly -faid to abound with Gold-Sand; perhaps, be- Btidge, which s furniſhes Paſture for ſe- 
* the neighbouring Lands had Plenty of Gold- veraf Herds of Cattel Flocks of Sheep. This 
ines. 4954 ; iver, after it has run from Eaſt to Welt, as far as 
109 The Anas is now called the Guadiana. It to Badajos, continues its Courſe from North to 
riſes near a Place in New' Caſtille, — called South, and falls into the Sea, near Hamonte. The 
| Rio Reidera, and begins to enlarge itſelf in a neigh- Anas fo ly divided Porzzgal from a Part of Bæ- 
bouring Plain, which the Spaniards. call Campo de ig. LY W: I 
| Montriel, A little beyond- Calarrava it di | | 
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_ Courage and Animoſtty. Theſe were the'Firſt-Eruirs'6f the Hatred Hannibal had 
E ſworn to the Romans. - Whilſt on the other hand; never was City defended with 
more Steadineſs and Conſtancy. This is the earlleſt, and perhaps nobleſt Inſtancde 
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SAGUNTUM, a City near the Sea, on the ſame Coaſt as Valencia, was fo: 
ſome time in Alliance with the Romans; and their mutual Intereſts kept up a per. 
fe& Amity between the City and the Republick. It was the Intereſt of che . li 
ini to be under the Protection of Rome, in order thereby to preſerve them. 
ſelyes from the Cart haginian Yoke ; and it was of Conſequence to Nome, to (ce: i 
Sagunten as a Barrier, and Boundary, to the Ambition of the Carthaginians. Bu WM 
the furious Hannibat had broken through this Barrier ; he had entered into the Tei. 
ritory of Japuntum, contrary to the Treaties, and was attacking the City in three ul 
Places. The ſtrongeſt Attack was on that Side, where the Walls made an An. 
gle, towatds a Valley, which afforded convenient room for drawing up an Army Wn 
in Battalia. There the 2 advanced with his Galleries, in order to wor; RRM 
his Ram, under Shelter; but this firſt Attempt did not ſucceed. The Angle, in 
which the Breach was deſigned to be made, was overlooked by an high Tower, 
from which the Beſieged beat back the Aſſailants; and the Wall, which was higher? 
there than in any other Parr, was defended by the braveſt Youth. Showers f 
Darts were thrown upon the Enemy, and the Sallies of the Beſieged generally nn 
proved fatal to the Carthaginians. Young Hannibal was every where; and ad. 
vancing one Day too near the Wall, he was immediately wounded in the Thigh 
with a Dart. This cauſed ſo great a Diſturbance about the General, and ſo terri. * 
fied the Beſiegers, that they were ready to have abandoned their Batteries. At leaſt, 
they ſuſpended the Attacks for ſome time; and whilſt the Wound was healing, P 
the Saguntini had time to breathe, But this Reſpite did not laſt long. The Car-. 

; thagimans returned to the Charge with greater Activity than before. They had 
recoyered new Strength, and had had time to build new Machines. But as the 
Ground was not very proper for working them, they advanced with their Ma- 
telets and Ram: and the Beſieged began to be tired out with the Numbers of the 
Beſiegers. The. Carthaginians had an hundred thouſand Men in their Army; ſo 
that the Fatigues of the- Siege were little, when the Works were divided among 
ſo great a Multitude. But the Sagunt ini had ſcarce Men enough to withſtarid 'the 
furious Aſſaults that were made upon them. Nevertheleſs, their Courage ſup - 
e N A great Part of their Wall was tumbled down, and three Tower 
that joined to it, and defended it, were fallen with it. So that the Breach was {6 ½ 
wide, that Battels began to be fought in it, as upon plain Ground; the Walls were 
fo more Defence to the Beſieged, than to the Beſiegers. Theſe were not 'tumiul- 
tuous Engagements, as is Very uſual in Sieges, bur pitched Battels; not indeed in 
the open Field, but between the demoliſhed Walls, and the Houſes that were neat 
tem. The Beſieged were actuated by Deſpait, the Beſiegers animated by Hope. 
For Want of Walls, che Fagunrini made a Barrier with their dead Bodies to de. 8 
fend rheir Houſes; and hone of them ſtirred from his Poſt, for fear of ſuffering . 
the Enemy to gain Grp. The Lines on both Sides were exceediug well cloſed; Wl 
ſo that no'Blow was given, t Dart fell to the Earth, in vain. But the &. iu 
1 molt Execution Wick 3 fort of Halbett, called Faleyica. They faſtened burning MK. 

ow/ro the Iron "of this otro 99 Javelins, which they tlitew with Violence (i 
The Icon Heads of then Mete ſo long and 11 ſharp, that they pietced through the 
Bucklers, and wounded" tho Soldiers: and the Fire they ſpread among the Lines, 
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made the 1 roops move irtegiifarly to aid it, and created more Diſorder, than it did 
xecution- By this means, the Saguntini retarded their Deſtruction. They fil 
mins towards che Ruins of the Wall, and at laſt forced 


rove back the Cafthe 

them to retire to their. Al ap- II 59 ett] a e. 24 \\ 02.1 £153 34 ' W488 # 
_ PunxNG che Heat of theſe Battels, the Ambaſſadors arrived from Rome; and 
were ſcatce lauded, before Himmibal ſent them word, That he had ſomething elſc 
eee eee eee . . 01 Ee wor. ei wiied Fr 
- 110 Livy, B. 8. makes the Falarica to'have III That Part of the Javelin where the Lon joi 
been three Foot: long. 58. {/idorer f Seville ſpeaks ed to the: Handle, was ſtuffed with Hemp, dawbed 
of another ſort of Falarica, which was but one over with Bitumen and Pitch; Which was firlt ict on 
long. fire, and then the Javelin was thrown. 
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XXV. Te ROMAN HISTORY. 49 
Y q do, than to give Audience to Ambaſſadors ; and That a Field of i Battel was not Year of 
Wcopcr Place to receive the Miniſters of Peace. Nevertheleſs it is evident, that R O — 51 
= 5 y were at laſt admitted to an Audience. The proud Hannibal, in Anſwer to $ 
ir Remonſtrances, in relation to the Siege of 11 Saguntum, ſaid, That the Ro- M.Livivs Sa- 
es themſelves had formerly treated this City with Severity; That they had or- EIN L. 
tea ſome of the Saguntini to be put to Death; and That Saguntum had drawn p,yrys, Con- 
r Misfortuncs on herſelf, by her Hoſtilities againſt the Allies of rhe Carthas- ſuls. 
ane. Hannibal might indeed have urged much ſtronger Reaſons, to juſtify his 
—_ c-.tion of the Peace. Rome had given him the Example. Her, Attempts on 
Ic 10ands of Corſica and Sardinia, and her repeated Extortions of Money from the 
19 thaginians, notwithſtanding the Treaty of Sicily, were plauſible Reaſons, and 
r barc Pretences. But Hannibal diſdained to make uſe of them; and ſaid to the 
EE mbaſſadors, I you have any Complaints to make of me, carry them to the Senate 
3 Ko 4 Catth 2. 8 | 
= 1 the artful Carthaginian inſtantly ſent away ſome Men, in whom Liv. B. 21. 
c could confide, to give his Friends in Carthage favourable Prepoſſeſſions, in relation 
nis Enterprize upon Saguntum, the Complaints of Rome againſt him, and the Re- 
ytion to be given to the Ambaſſadors Valerius and Bebius at Carthage. Then the lat- 
Ec fer fail for Africa, and Hannibal returned to the Attack of Saguntum, which he 
a a little interrupted, in order to refreſh his Troops. But before they entered 
ain upon Action, he aſſembled them together, and promiſed them the Plunder 
WF the City. The hopes of ſo great a Booty therefore gave them new Courage; 
a the General had great Reaſon to expect they would exert themſelves to the ut- 
"Tolls 
Dux Nc the Inaction of the Carthaginians, the Beſieged alſo had ſome Days Re- 
ite; but tho' they had then no Battels, they were not exempt from Labours. They 
paired the Breaches of their Walls with incredible Expedition, and put them in- 
a Condition to make ſome Reſiſtance. Then Hannibal, returning to the Siege 
ith more Vigour than ever, did not content himſelf with battering the City in 
re Place, but attacked it on all Sides. Nothing was heard without the Walls, 
t thc Shouts of the Aſſailants; nothing ſeen within, but the Movements of the 
eſieged. They ran to all Places wherever the Enemy appeared; and, if I may fo 
eak, ſeemed to multiply themſelves, to be in all Places where there was Need. 
nib] himſelf went up upon one of thoſe moveable Towers which were driven 
che Walls upon Wheels, and encouraged his Carthaginians with his Exhorta- 
ons and Example. This Tower conſiſted of ſeveral Floors, on each of which 
ere Cat E and Balliſtæ, which by throwing Darts, ſoon cleared the Rampart; 
acc then Hannibal ordered fifteen Africans to beat down the new Wall with Axes; 
hich was no very difficult Work. The Wall was {lightly built, and in hafte, only 
rough Stones, and with no Mortar, but wet Earth: ſo that the Breach was ſoon 
ide enough for whole Companies of the Enemy to march up quite to the firſt 
ouſes. Nor was this all. The Carthaginians ſeized an Eminence, which com- 
anded the Forum, ſurrounded it with Walls, like a Citadel, and placed Balliſtæ 
acdc ultæ upon it. The Saguntini, on the other hand, made a new Entrench- 
ent in that Place which was not yet taken, and leſſened their City, in proportion 
ce Enemy got Ground. The long Continuance of the Siege began to make 
Proviſions ſcarce among them; and they had no Hopes of any Relief. The Romans 
rere too far off, and the neighbouring Countrics were juſt ſubdued by the Cart ba- 
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_ NEVERTHELESS, a new Diverfion gave the Saguntini ſome glimmering Hopes 
i. Haunilal was obliged to go away in haſte, ro put a Stop to the Diſturbances 
wong the 1 Oretani and Carpetani, who were very uneaſy at the prodigious Le- 
3433 36 26% 


112 Sgurtam had formerly had recourſe to the verity with which · Hannibal reproaches the Roman! 
Roman, when their City was enflamed with a Se- as if their Sentence had been unjuſt. 7 
lition raiſed by ſome turbulent Citizens: and Rome 113 The Oretani derived their Name from their 
ing made Arbitreſs and Judge of the Quarrel, ſhe Capital called Orerum. It ſtood neat the Anas, ot 
uppreſſed the Mutineers, r the City to its the Gad. It is the modern Calatrava, accord- 

ranquillity; and, in der to preſerve Peace and ing to Morales. But Sauſon thinks the Situation of 
nion among the Inhabitants, condemned the moſt this City agrees better with that of © Norre' Dame 


riminal of the Seditious to die. This is the Se- 4 Oret. The Oretani formerly dwelt in the Pro- 
Yor. III. Wy > O Vince 


50 The ROMAN HISTOR Y. Book XXV. 1 
Year of vies the General made in their Country. But this Tumult was ſoon appeaſed. The = 
ROME Carthaginian returned to Saguntum, and carried on the Siege with the ſame Argo, l 
, as befote. It had not been interrupted during his Abſence, Maherbal had hat 1 cl 
Miivws3- the Command of it, had fought ſome Battels with Succeſs, and had demoliſhed? 
zivator, L Part of the new Wall. So that Hannibal, upon his Return, found himſelf in! 
22. Condition to beſiege the Upper-City; where he fought a Battel, which turnei 43 i" 
ſuls. wholly to his Advantage. Some Poſts in the Upper-City were taken, and ie 
Carthaginian made Lodgments in it. In this Extremity therefore one Alcon, wo 
had a great Love for his Country, deſerted, without ſaying any thing to his Coun. al 
trymen, came and threw himſelf down at Hannibals Feet; and propoſed an 1. AR”: 
commodation. But the proud General inſiſted on ſuch ſevere Terms, that the 2-2 


lous Saguntin durſt not return, and propoſe them to his Countrymen. But ang. 3 = 
ther Spaniard, named Alorcus, who was a Soldier in Hannibals Army, but open x 
rofeſſed a Friendſhip for the Saguntinz, thought he could prevail upon them to x. ſe 
cept of the General's Terms. He therefore went to that Part of the City which an 
was yet to be taken, delivered up his Sword, was conducted to the Commander, 
deſired a Council might be called, and addreſſed himſelf to it thus: Had Alcon 
dared to have returned to you, he might have ſpared me ſome Trouble, but wo} 
have deprived me of a greater Advaniage. I have the H Tel to be able to na. 
you an Offer of Peace and Safety. All is not yet loſt. Indeed Rome deſerts u 
your Walls are demoliſhed, and the Enemy is in the middle of Saguntum : But 11: 
Conqueror does not deſire your Lives. He only demands your City, and your Money, 
which are both, in a manner, in his Poſſſſion already: It is in your own Por 
to preſerve the reſt. Hannibal offers to reſtore you your Lands, and Power to twill 
a new City. Mill you then venture your Lives and your Liberty, by refuſing to (1. 
render up your Money and demoliſhed City, which you cannot keep from him? 1 
knows but your Submiſſion may gain yet more favourable Terms of the Conquern, 


* 
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He will perhaps leſſen the Rigour of the Conditions he preſcribes. But whether 1 
does or not, will you rather chuſe to ſte your Wives and Children miſerably pers 
with you, than voluntarily ſurrender up your Money, and conſent that your City l 
be raſed? Tou have already ſhewn Conſtancy enough in the Defence of Saguntun _ 
march out of it now unarmed, and with two Garments. It is beiter to be baniſu 
one's Country, than io die in it. 2 D 1 
Wurst Alorcus was thus addreſſing himſelf to the Senate of Saguntum, ti: 
People crowded round him to hear him, and to know what Reſolution their Leal 
ers would take: And the latter, without declaring their Deſign, ordered all th: 
Money to be brought our of the publick Treaſury, and all private Perſons to brirs 
theirs. Then they lighted a great Fire in the Forum, and threw into it thoſe Picces 
of Gold and Silver which had tempted the avaricious Hannibal. By this they d“ 
clared, that it was not the Love of Money that induced them to make this brat 
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Tower in the Upper-City, which had long been battered, fell down with a terribl: 1 3 
Noiſe. .. A Body of Cart haginians entered the Upper-City through the Breach, an! 
found it empty of Soldiers. So much had the Fall of the Tower diſconcerted th: 
Beſieged! Upon this News, Hannibal, who thought himſelf Maſter of Saguntun Wl 
ordered it to be ſacked, and forbad his Soldiers ſparing the Life of any Perſon wi" WP 
was at the Age of Puberty. A cruel, but an uſeleſs Precaution, againſt Men v 
were reſolyed to kill themſclves! In ſhort, the Saguntini had already ſhut then i 
93 3 1 —— 8 0 0 . n _ | , e | e 
Ease 2 Fa, Ther poſſeſſed the South 2 ra. Ter — en — Hils 
Part of New Caſtille, in which are Cindad Real. 42. covered with thick-Foreſts: - + - + ; 
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ies up in their Houſes, and ſet Fire to them; chuſing to be burnt alive, with Year of 
cir Wives, Children, and Effects, rather than to fall by the Enemy's Sword. X O M E 
eich was the tragical End of 114 Saguntum, a City which long continued buried PXXXIV. 
nuins, and was not taken till after a fix Months Siege. It was ſo wealthy, that WIvius a- 
otwithſtanding all the Endeavours of the Inhabitants to deprive the Carthagini ans -iNaror, L. 
e the Spoils of it, by ſetting Fire to them, they found great Riches in it. Han- paurus Con. 
/ found enough there to enable him to make large Preſents to his Friends in fuls. 
erthage. Then the Conqueror, now become the Terror of all Hain, went and = 8 
aged the Winter at New Carthage, in order to prepare for a more glorious Entcr- — * 
rize. It was not enough for Hannibal to have inſulted Rome in the Perſons of 
er Allies : He reſolved to make War with her, and that in the very Heart of It ach. 


174 Livy obſerves that Saguntum was 3 Spain, and firſt laid the Foundations of Saguntum, 
ceny of the Inhabitants of the Iſland of Zacyn- a Mile from the Sea, on the Borders of the King- 
..; and adds, That they joined with ſome Citi- dom of Valencia. | 
ens of Ardea, the Capital of the Kutuli, came into 
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Roman Hiſtory. 
BOOK N 


URING the whole time that the Siege of Saguntum laſted, the N 
mans were extremely uncaſy. They had Reaton to reproach then. 
ſelves with having been the Cauſe of the Ruin of their moſt faith 

Friends, by not ſending them any Succours. A War in 1/{yricum had employee! 

their Arms, which it would have been much better to have turned againft a young na 

Conqueror in Hain, who harboured in his Breaſt an implacable Hatred to their aa 

Republick. The Meaſures of the Senate were diſconcerted, by Hannibals firt 

Step. The fatal Conſequences of the Preparations the Carthnginians began 6 

make in Spain, for paſſing into Italy, were foreſeen at Rome. The young Wa. 

rior made it his whole Buſineſs, during the * Winter, to ſettle the Affairs of the 

Province he was going to leave; and did it with a Prudence ſuperior to his Ag Rn 

He appointed his Brother Aſarubal Governor of Spain, during his Abſence ; and tie 

wiſe Directions he gave him for the Regulation of his Conduct, ſhewed him tobe 

both a great Stateſman, and a great Soldier. In order to ſtrengthen his Broth: we 
againſt any Fear of the Romans, in caſe they ſhould make a Deſcent in Spain, ᷑ mn 
left him a Fleet, and Land- Forces. The Fleet conſiſted of fifty Quinqueremes, tuo 


Quadriremes, and five Triremes. And as to the Land- Forces, he did not leave h 


Brother to the Mercy of the Spaniards; but ſent ſome Spaniards into Africa, at 
Ks ſome Africans into Spain. By ſending the former out of their own Cour RATE. 
try, he made ſure of their Fidelity; and he thought the Africans more proper Pe? 
ſons to ſecure Spain; and therefore made the Exchange. Some 2 Therſitæ, Maſtian, 
Olcades, and other Spaniſh Mountaineers, were ſent into Africa, to the Number! Bl 
of twelve hundred Horſe, and thirteen thouſand eight hundred and fifty Foot; 
excluſive 3 of the Inhabitants of the Baleares 4 Wands, who were skilful Slinges, 
from whence they had their Name. Theſe 5 Spaniards, who were diſperſed it ne 


1 Before he came to an open Rupture, Hannibal 


in Spain. In order to attach the Cantons of this 
Country to him the more, he had married one of 
their Princeſſes, named Himilca, at New Carthage. 


She was born at Caſlona, on the Frontiers of Boe- 


tica; was of Royal Deſcent, and beſides her illuſ- 
trious Birth, ſhe brought him immenſe Riches for 
her Portion. This Marriage gained him all the Spa- 
#iards; and he could Held , on their Fidelity, du- 
ring his Abſence. But he likewiſe got another Ad- 
vantage, which was of great Uſe to him for his 
Italian Expedition, and that was, the Diſcovery he 
then made of ſeveral Gold and Silver Mines in Spain. 
They were commonly called Haunibal's Pits. He 

them to be worked without Interruption. 


Mines were ſo rich, that one of them yield- 


ed above three hundred Pounds Weight of fine Sil- 
ver, in one Day. The confiderable Sums he drew 
from theſe Mines, were very ſerviceable to him, in 
order to enable him to defray the Expences of the 
War he propoſed to carry on, and to quiet the Na- 
tions which might have oppoſed him in his — 2 
When he was ready to ſet out for Italy, he ſent hi 

Wife and Children to Africa: or, as others, ſhe 
choſe to 


in the Wars in /zaly. | 
took all poſſible Methods to ſettle his Power well 


ſubdued by the Romans. 


relide at Caſions, whilſt he was employed C 
4 


2 We cannot gueſs what Part of Spain the Tir S 5 
fite inhabited. As for the Maſtiani, Hecatens, K. nl 


phens, and Ortelius, place them near The Streigi: 
of Gibralter. They took their Name from Maſs, be 
3 According to Livy, Hannibal had eight hu 
dred and ſeventy Slingers from the Baleares Iſland, Bw 
to ſerve in his Army in Africa. = 
4 The Ancients gave the Name of Baleares! 
the two Iſlands which are now called Majorca 11 
Minorca. They were called Gymnefie by t Bl 
Greeks, becauſe the Inhabitants of them went »« Wn 
in the Summer. The ancient Hiſtorians boaſt mud 
of their Skill in the Uſe of their Slings. We ful 
have occafion to ſpeak of all their Cuſtoms 1 
Uſages, when we come to the time when they wer 


Livy ſays, that to theſe Spaniſo Troops was i 

a choſen Body of four 3 — Africans, rail 

in the ſeveral Cities of Namidia. But Polybins tec 
kons that they were only three thouſand, which hat 
been raiſed in the Canton of the Metagonire. T5 
was 2 little Country within ſight of Cape Meta 
num, now Capo de Tres Forcas, over-againlt Nev 
8 
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_—_— ae "Cafthage," were to defend this vaſt Country againſt the Attacks of Year of 
_ pains nd on pee hand, about $5 fourteen or. fifteen thouſand African TRE E 
oldiers were brought into Spain: whereby the wiſe Hannibal provided for the 
ccurity of both Carthage and Spain at the ſame time, ak + PCoxamuvs 
= 5: u. i the mean while, new Conſuls were choſen at Rome, as uſual ; and the Su, — 1 
> crſons promoted to that Dignity were, P. Cornelius Scipio, and Tib. Kempronius Lonous, Con- 
1 Longus. They were no ſooner elected, but Valerius and Bæbius, the Envoys fuls. 
ent firſt to Hannibal, to divert him from purſuing the Siege of Saguntum, and 

nen to Carthage; returned to Rome, and gave an account of their Embaſſy. They 
a4 been received in the moſt haughty Manner poſſible. Not that the whole Afri- 
( Rcpublick approved of Hannibals Conduct, and were without Suſpicions of the 
1 onſequences of thoſe Seeds of War, which their General had ſown in Hain, by 
cs Infration.of the Treaties. The Carthaginian Senate was divided into two Fac- 
ons; one which was called the Barcan Faction; and another which oppoſed it, 
ad was headed by Hammo. The former had been formed in the Life: time of Ha- 
iar, ſurnamed Barca, had got Ground in the time of his Son. in- law Aſdrubal, 
nd was now ſupported by the Hopes they had conceived of the Valour and Pru- 
eeace of Hannibal. The latter, conſiſted of the oldeſt Senators, and wiſeſt Men, 
n the Republick. Theſe remembered their former War with the Romans in S- 
; and the Experience of what was paſt, made them fearful of what was to 
Some. But the young Senators carried every thing by Numbers. Hannibals Suc- 
eges, joined with the Preſents he had ſent. them, had made his Party much the 
ronger. Theſe were the Diſpoſitions of the Carthaginian Senators, when the Ro- 
„ Ambaſſadors were admitted into their Aſſembly. The Siege of Saguntum was 
ot then over; or. at leaſt the News of its being taken was not then arrived. Va. 
ius and Bæbius complained of Hannibals Haughtineſs and Violences, and called 
ne Gods, the Avengers of Juſtice and of the Laws of Nations, to witneſs the Truth 
rr their Aſſertions. The main Buſineſs of their Commiſſion: was to demand, that 
nnibal ſhould be delivered up to the Romans, to be puniſhed according to his 
eeſerts; and to declare, that the Romans would look on the Refufal of ſo juſt a 
emand, as a publick Approbation, on the Part of the State, of the Violation of 
oe peace, and the Deſtruction of Saguntum. | 28 8 | 
== INDEED the Propoſal of the Ambaſſadors was hard to be complied with; and 
oe Satisfaction Rome demanded, had an Air of Authority, which is very ſhocking, 
SS lpccially in Times of Proſperity. It ſeemed both ſhameful and inhuman, for the 
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I r:haginians to give up to the Cruelty of his Enemies, a young Conqueror who 
ass the Glory and the Hopes of his Nation. Nevertheleſs, the prudent Hanno ſup- 
orted the Demand of the Romans, in the Senate at Carthage, with all his Intereſt 
ad Eloquence. O ye immortal Gods, ſaid he, I call you to witneſs, that I have ;;. B. 21. 
one my utmoſt to avert the Storm which threatens us ! ' Why was not I ſuffered to c. 10. 
7% this Evil in its Birth? How often have I declared, that this pernicious Son 
Hamilcar would perpetuate the Misfortunes of his Country? How oft have I ſaid, 

Pat to put bim at the Head of your Armies, was to receive in the Jon, the re leſs 
lanes of 4 turbulent Father? As long as you make any of the Barcan Blood Ge- 
rale, you muſt expect to ſee Treachery triumph. As as that is the Caſe, you 


BE Fer 


e 107 to hope for any Fidelity, or religious Regard to Treaties, or to have any De- 
dence on your Conventions. The Ambition of the raſh young Man is already very 
9-7 ori0us. What does he aim at, but to add War to Mar; to reign over an Army 
% ued to. his Will; to gain himſelf Glory enough to be able to 47 75 us with it; 
_ ume 4 ſovereign Authority in a free Republict; and to impoſe his Toke on his 
—_— Country, after he has firſt ſubdued ſome other Nations? All this 1 foretold, 
Ft ben it was propoſed to make Hannibal General in Spain. But you would chuſt 
n. Tou then lighted the Fire which now flames. Saguntum is beſieged; May the Liv. B. 21. 
rods grant, that Carthage be not ſo, in her turn! Are you ſo little acquainted with © 10 
be Romans, as not to dread their Arms? Tour General has highly affronted them 
u Spain. He would ſcarce vouchſafe them a Hearing; and being repulſed by him, 


1 Beſides theſe Troops, which were to gerne un- 
der Aſdrabal in Spain, Carthage likewiſe ſent a Re- 


dianus, and ſeveral others, change the true Præno- 
en Of Tiberius Sempronius, into that of Tits. 


jnforoement of fourteen Elephants. This Error ought; to be corrected by the Texts off 
7 Plutarch, Tacitus, Mariauns, Caſſiodorns, Pæ- Polybins, 4 Entropins, Tad, Probus, &c. 


they 


VoL. III. 


"ſals. 
Liv. ibid. 


Liv. ibid. 
Lip. ibid. 


Polyb. B. 3. 
c. 20, 21. 


fear of breaking the Peace with their Aggreſſors? Is not attacking the Allies of 


Loxcus, Con- 


be ROMAN HISTO 


V have recourſe 10. you 
enpeance for an unjuſt 


— - 


could not have ſpoken with more extravagant Hear. 


five Chicanery and Cunning, that Art could invent. The Carthaginians noni 


7 % 
. * 
cn * 


nated a Commiſſioner, expert in Negotiations, to anſwer the Memorial of the R: ſt 


mans. Theſe complained, that Hannibal had broken a Treaty concluded between lt | | 


their Republick and A/drubal, in relation to the Saguntini. The Advocate for 
Carthage anſwered, That the Senate of Carthage had not empowered the Gene ns 
to conclude. a Treaty with the Romans, on that Account; That A/drubal's Engage 
ment was perſonal; That he had kept it as long as he lived; and That it did nt 


at all oblige his Succeſſor, To which he added, That the Conſul Lutatius hal . 
formerly of his own Head entered into a Treaty with the 8 Carthaginians, about: 


Peace in Sicily; and That his Conventions were for that very Reaſon diſannulle, We 
becauſc they had not been accepted by the Roman Senate and People. Nor ws 

this all. He even produced the laſt Treaty between Rome and Carthage; and (aid, i 
there was not one Word of Spain in it. One of the Articles indeed, ſays he, is this, 
That neither the Romans nor the Carthaginians ſhall make War on their reſpectiu il 
Allies. But the Saguntini were not then entered into any Alliance with the Ro- 
mans. A pitiful Evaſion indeed! As if the Obligation not to attack each others Wl 
Allies, did not extend to all thoſe, that either Republick ſhould enter into Friend. 
ſhip with for the future, Were they obliged, either to [refuſe Protection to all 
People not in Alliance with them at that time, or to ſuffer them to periſh, for 


any State, of whatever Date their Alliance be, attacking that State itſelf? To which 
the Ambaſſadors of Rome added; that there was an eſſential Difference between 
the Treaty of Carthage with Lutatius, and that of Rome with Aſarubal. The for 


8 The Articles of the laſt Treaty of Peace, which graven on Tables of Braſs, which were depolt 
put an end to the firſt Panick War, had been en- in the Temple of Jupiter Copizolinus. 
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The Barcan Faction i Ap: 
umphed. The Affair was diſcuſſed with the Roman Ambaſſadors with all the ci» RS 
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| r was'plainly conditional; the latter, abſolute. Zuratius had expreſly declared Year of 


, = icles he drew up, that they ſhould be of no Force, unleſs confirmed by K O M E 

1 2 HE. "{ſarabel* on the contrary, abſolutely promiſed, without any Pro- . = \þ 

„, That the Carthaginians ſhould never paſs the Ebro, and ſhould always main- P.Coxneuws 

1 n Peace with Saguntum. And indeed, the Carthaginians gave their Generals — laplary 

p 1 f Spain, an abſolute, and independent Power. |  Lonevs,Con-" 

/ Wurm therefore all the Subtletics of the Commiſſioner were exhauſted, and ſuls. 

nad done his uttermoſt to colour over the Proceedings of Hannibal, the Roman 

u nupaſſadors returned to the Senate of Carthage : and again inſiſted, that the In- 

ger of theſe Treaties ſhould be delivered up. But the Senate would have entered 

in into the ſame Debates, and would have eluded the juſt Reaſons of the Am- 

„ aadors with Sophiſms. And at length, to cut ſhort theſe endleſs Diſputes, the 

er of the Ambaſſadors, I believe Valerius, made two Folds in his Robe, and 

b . One Side is Peace, and the other Mar; chuſe 9 which you will. The Preſi- _— in Pu- 

„ t of the Aſſembly anſwered, Mie will not chuſe either; give us which you Zonaras, B. 8. 

he © ] aſe. Take War then, replied the Ambaſlador : And at theſe Words, the Sena- . 

/ of the Barcan Faction cried out with Joy, Mar] War! A fatal Declaration, . A T1 
ich coſt both the Republicks a great deal of Blood! That of Rome, ſeverely 

oj. Wndlcd at firſt, will ſoon be on the Brink of Ruin; and that of Carthage, tho 

1 orious at firſt, will at laſt be ſubdued, not ſo much by the Valour, as the Con- 

cy of the Romans. Which of the two Nations was the Author of the War, it 

hi: SD ot eaſy to determine: it has very different Appearances, if conſidered in dif- 

ent Lights. It is certain, that if we only conſider the laſt Hoſtilities committed 

Hannibal, his Republick was in the wrong. And if we trace the Matter higher, 

carry it to its Origin, who can fay, that the Romans did not juſtly draw the 

fn eentments of Carthage on themſelves? Their haughty Conduct, their continual 

1 ions, and the unjuſt Invaſions of Sardinia and Corſica, had ſowered the Minds 

„che Carthaginians with ſuch Prejudices againſt them, as were never to be re- 


ved. Hence the eternal Hatred of Hamilcar, and his Son Hannibal to the 
ud Republick. And therefore Providence, which diſtributes Rewards and Pu- 
ments with Equity, puniſhed both Rome and Carthage; and made that Nation 


on. if | h © Nation 
orious at laſt, which had moſt Virtues, and feweſt Vices. But to return to the 
m. ate of Rome. FIN An 


2 * F. III. Taz Relation the Ambaſſadors Valerius and Bæbius thete gave of their 


mi. a otiation, and the News of the ſacking of Saguntum, made lively Impreſſions 
„the Minds of the Conſcript Fathers: and the Conſuls Inmac drew Lots 
cen their reſpective Provinces. Africa fell to Sempronzus ; and Spain, to Cornelius 
for: . Sempronius had Orders to go into Sicily, afſemble all the Troops in that 5 
cri) antry, then fail to Africa, and begin Hoſtilities there. Cornelius on the other 


Wd was directed to go into Spain; or at leaſt to ſtop Hannibal, wherever he Liv. B. 21. 
nd him, and prevent his entering into Italy. And the Preparations Rome made © '7 
a both theſe Enterprizes, were anſwerable to the Importance of them. She 

ee extraordinary Levies ; raiſed ſix Legions, amounting to twenty four thouſand 

| dt, and cighteen hundred Horſe; and did not determine what Quota's the Allies 

uld furniſh. This was left to the Diſcretion of the Conſuls; who raiſed, in 


WS 

id ſeveral Nations in 1raly, ſubje& to the Republick, four thouſand Horſe, and 
his y four thouſand Foot. As for the Flect, Rome equipped two hundred and 
Jia nty Quinqueremes, and twenty other light Boats. The raiſing ſuch numerous 
Ro- ces all at once, plainly ſhewed the Terror of the Romans; which proceeded 
ner: m their Reflections on the Condition of the Enemy, with whom they were going 
end. engage. Ever ſince Hamilcar's time, the Cart haginians had been continually 
) ll ing and conquering. The Seat of their Wars was Spain; a rugged Country, 
fol puntainous, and full of warlike People, who knew not how to give Way, 
50 t were ſteady even to Obſtinacy. So that an Inundation of theſe Spaniards 
hich almoſt as much to be dreaded, as the Carthaginian Armies. Rome knew her 


cakneſs, and durſt not compare her Wars with thoſe of the Carthaginians ; or 


Varro, Aulus Gellius, and Pomponius, B . 2. de the Senate two little Tablets; on one of | which: 
n "re. 12 * Roman 1 | my drawn the Figure of a Javelin, the Symbol of 
arthage, to chuſe Peace or ar; on the other, a Caduceus, the Emblem of 

ar. But the two latter add, that they preſented to Concord and Peace. : 
5 1 her 
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ROME Arms from his Infancy, and inſtructed by a, Father, who had taught him t, , 
NS continually laying Snares for the Enemy, and ſurprizing them. He was born wit = 
'P:Conmuzus ſtrong Inclinations to Pleaſure; but had ſubducd them to a ſtronger :Paſſion 4, hl 
Senne. Tu. Glory. He ſcarce remembered he had a Body, Hunger, Thirſt, Watchings, Chag 
| 1 — of Seaſons and Climates, very little affected him. He was ready to endure eich = 
fuls. thing, provided he could but gain his Point; neither the Winter- Eroſts, nor M 
Summer-Heats, neither the Preſence of the Enemy, nor any Difficulties in H 
Way, could ſtop him. He conformed himſelf to the preſent State of his Affän 
and ated many different Parts, as Occaſion required. He was ſometimes ſweg 
tempered, and mild; at others, cruel and paſſionate, even to Fury; but av 
had an Eye to his Intereſt, which made him thus inconſiſtent. Young as he vu nl 
he had had the Experience of ſeveral, Years Command of the Army. Before 1, 
was nominated General by his Republick, Aſarubal, who was but an indiffem 
Soldier, had committed the Conduct of all dangerous Enterprizes to him. So a 
no General had had more Exerciſc than Hannibal; nor were any Troops better dia 
N plined than his. But what were the Conſuls Rome had to make Head againſt hin 
| Men, who had not commanded above a Compaign or two; had conquered non 
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but Hhyricans, and Epirotæ; and were formidable only to very weak Enemies. 
Tuxsx Reflections made Rome doubtful of Succeſs; but Conſtaney in Adve ti 
was her diſtinguiſhing Virtue. She divided her Troops between the two Colle 
with Prudence. Cornelius Scipio had but two Legions, each conſiſting of hn 
thouſand Foot, and three hundred Horſe, with fourteen thouſand Foot, and on * 
thouſand Horſe, of the Allies: and ſixty Qurnqueremes were aſſigned him, to tri 
port his Army to Tranſalpine Gaul, along the Coaſts of Liguria. This was ind 
but a moderate Army, to oppoſe Hannibal; but two Legions more, with foutteu 
thouſand Foot, and ſixteen. hundred Horſe, were left in Tah, under the Comma 
of the Prætor L. Manlius, to keep Ciſalpine Gaul quiet. The Conſul Sempron 
who was deſigned for Africa, had moſt Troops; his Army, conſiſting of two 18 
gions, ſixteen thouſand Foot of the Allies, and eighteen hundred Horſe, was pin 
on Board a Fleet of an hundred and ſixty Galleys, and twelve light Boats. I 
the Romans prepared at once, both to attack the Enemy, and defend themſclv,,hal 
to catry the War into Africa, and to keep Hannibal in Spain, or at leaſt din 
him back thither. een = 7 
F. IV. As for Sempronius, he was ſucceſsful, till he came to make War in 1:48 
Before he arrived in Sicihy, the Carthaginians had ſent out a little Fleet of twej 
Galleys, to plunder the Coaſts of Italy. But this Fleet had been diſperſed h 
ſtormy Weather. Nine of theſe Ships had put in at the Iſland of Lipari, eit 
at The Iſand of '© Vulcan, and three had driven out to Sea: and it happened, u 
good King Hero was then at Meſſana with his Fleet. He was always a Friend vl 
the Romans, and an Enemy to the Carthaginians, and was come from yr nn 
to Meſſana, expecting to meet the Conſul there, and give him freſh Proofs of ln 
Affection for Rome. But this was not all. As ſoon as he heard that the Cart 
ginian Fleet was diſperſed, Hiero ſent out his own, which took ſome of the EU. 
my's Galleys, almoſt without Reſiſtance: and the Priſoners informed him, Ti 
beſides this Fleet of twenty Ships, Carthage had ſent another of thirty five Galle» 
for Sicily; and That in all probability, the Enemy's Deſign was to reconquer Li 
beum, and gain over the Sicilians to them. Hiero therefore ſent this Advice to ti 
Pretor c/Emilius, who then governed Sicily; and ſet out himſelf, to go and «i 
fend the threatned City. c,Emilius immediately ſent Directions every where, 10 
guard the Coaſts with Care; and - publiſhed an Order in Lilybeum, commandity 
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all Officers, Soldiers, and Sailors, belonging to the Roman Fleets, to furniſh them ar 
| ſelves with ten Days Proviſion, and be ready to embark, on the firſt Summons | 
The Prætor likewiſe commanded all Perſons to watch narrowly for the Arrival d 22 
the Enemy. The Carthoginian Fleet was indeed already a little off Lilybæum, a = 
10 The Iſland of Vulcan, now Volcano, is one of ple believe, that Vulcan dwelt, and had his Foce d 


the Zohan Iſlands, of which we have 4 — Vol. there. Hence it was called Hiera, or Sacra, to ben 
2. It was probably ſo called from the Yolcan's that that it had been conſecrated to this God. It all 
were in it. The Streams of Fire that at certain had the Name of Tbermeſſa, from its hot Bai 

times burſt out of theſe fiery Gulphs, made the Peo- | 2 en ul 
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— have entered the Port, by Favour of the Night But it unfortunately hap- Year of 
— 33 a bright Moon-ſhine, and as the Fleet had hoiſted all their Flags, they (LEE E 
te caſily ſeen, even in the Night. The Carthaginians found by the Appearance 5 
me Romans, that they were upon their Guard in Lzybzum, and therefore did P. Connerws 
t attempt to enter the Port; but altered their Meaſures, retired to ſome diſtance n | 
bm it, and drew up their Galleys in Line of Battel. The Romans and Hracuſans Loxcus,Con- 
epted the Challenge, got ready, ſailed out of the Port, and offered Battel. The fuls. | 
hole Buſineſs of Hiero, and the Romans, was to grapple with the Enemy's Ships, 
d board them: and the whole Care of the Carthagini ans was to avoid it. They 
re afraid of engaging Man to Man; and certainly their Galleys were better pro- 
ed with Rowers than Soldiers. But at length the Boldneſs of the Romans ſuc- 
aed. They inveſted ſeven of the Enemy's Ships, and took them. The reſt of 
==> Carthaginian Fleet fled, and the Conquerors returned back to Porr, without. 
Loſs of one Galley. Only one had been picrced in the Fight, and ſhe was not 
k, but returned to her Squadron. The Priſoners then taken, amounted to the 
ber of ſeventeen hundred Men, among whom were three Carthaginian Lords 
= Diſtin&tion. | 1 
EHE O had had his Share of this Victory, having fought with twelve of his 
eis; and theſe he now carried back in Triumph to Meſſana, where he found 
5 dv; pronius arrived. The King went on Board the Conſul's Ship, embraced him 
ceriy, congratulated him upon his Arrival, informed him of the State of Affairs 
ei, and promiſed him to continue the ſame Affection for Rome, in his 61d 
o Sc, which he had always had for her in his Youth. Indeed the laſt Victory ſpake 
a rciently for him; but to that he added Liberalities. He clothed the Legionaries, 
e AY d the Crews of the Rowan Ships, at his own Expence; and furniſhed the whole 
ny with Corn, for its Subſiſtence. From Meſſana, the King and Conſul went 
echer to Lihbæum, where they parted with Regret. © © © 
. v. Waisr Hiero was returning to Syracuſe, Sempronius formed the Deſign 
—_— taking the Ifland of 11 Melita from the Carthaginians. It being ſituated be- 
een Sicily and Africa, it ſeemed to be a Poſt of Importance, eſpecially in the 
Winning of a War. But the Conſul needed only to appear before it, to maxe 
ceif Maſter of it. One Hamiltar, who Was the Carthaginian Governor there, 
endered up the Iſland, City, and Garriſon, to the Romans. This Conqueſt 
red Sicily, on that Side: but the Carthaginian Fleets were come to the Coaſts 
ah, and had already rayaged Part of Calabria. Sempronius had therefore re- 
ed to drive them thence, when he received the News, that Hannibal had paſſed 
Ades, and at the ſame time, an Order from the Senate, to return into Italy. 
t upon this he went from Sicily in haſte," leaving the Prætor ( Amilius there, 
th Troops and Ships enough to defend it. And he likewiſe. took this further 
ecaution, of ſending one of his Licutenant-Generals, with ſome Forces, and 4 
cron of Ships, to guard the Coaſt of Italy: and then he went on Board his 
r, and entered the Adriatic Sea, with a Deſign to land at AHriminum. 


WM . VI. As for the Paſſage of Hannibal, from Spain into raty,. through Gaul, it Pohl. B. z. 4 


o memorable an Event, as to deſerve to be related, here at large. The Car- 3+ 
ginian General, who was now authorized to act againſt the Romans; as he . — 
dught fit, did rot wait for their coming to attack him in Spam. His Meaſures 

e concerted, and his Prepatations made, for going and attacking them, in the 
ty Heart of their own Dominions. He tarried only for the Anſwers: of the 
Wis in Italy, to whom he had ſent ſome Emiſſaries, to ſollicit them to ſhake off 
| Roman Yoke. As ſoon as he received Aſſurances of their Affection, and of. 

ir earneſt Deſires of ſeeing him ſoon. inJtaly, he applied himſelf "wholly to his 
rney. Some Roman Hiſtorians indeed, to render Hannibal odious, repreſent 
as an impious Man, who knew no God but His own Arm; but nevertheleſs, 

fore he begun his moſt glorious Expedition, he put himſeif under the Protection 
Hercules, who was worſhipped at Gader. He took à Journey thither, and of- 
ed Saerifices and Vows to the God, to render” him .propitighs.... Then he afſem- 
d os Troops, very carly in the Spring. and harangued them, in this manner. 
Greatneſs of the Dejign I haue formed, is anf t is the\ high Nuri I 
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up to they 
; The Pea let us then make the be 


Tuxx Hannibal numbered his Troops; found that he had ninety thouſand For: Wl 
and twelve thouſand Horſe, in his Army: And the Joy with which this mig 
Force began to march, is not to be expreſſed. Hannibal took his Rout along tn 
Sca-ſhore from Gades, and coming to 2 Erove//a, a Place ſituated on the Ther, nn: 
paſſed that River there, after he had divided his Army into three Bodies. The GW 
neral ſent away two Detachments of Horſe from *3 thence; one to enter Gaul, ann 
treat with the Inhabitants. about a free Paſſage for the Carthaginian Troops. I 
other had Orders to find out the beſt Paſſage over the Pyrenees into Gaul. And her 

a celebrated Hiſtorian, after he has needleſly 14 multiplied the Number of the 3,808 
man Embaſſies ſent to Carthage, makes the Embaſſadors take Spain and Gau H 


> amo au | tic WR 
12 The true Situation of Etoviſſa is not known. nate 222 their Complaint againſt the uu 
Some take it for Baſio / in the Kingdom of Valen - Proceedings of a General who ſported with the fu 
cis. But this is a great way from the Ebro, where- of Treaties. But the Senate would ſcarce vod 
as, by Livy's Account, Eons Rome to have been ſafe to pay any Regard to their Remonſtrances. T: n_ 
near it. "Others place this City near Caſpe, a Town Barcax Faction prevailed againſt Hanno, in fr W_ 
in Arragom, on the Banks of the Ebro.” But they of Hamnibal. Yet till the Romans had not bitben RN 
don't conſider, that we are ſpeaking of a N declared War. The Senate of Rome, upon the: Wn 
City of Spain; , whereas Cape is an Inland- Town. out Bebins and Valerius themſelves made of H 
The Situation of Eroviſſa, ſeems therefore better to Succeſs of their Embaſly lamented. the deplar (R 
agree with that of Bizeros, on the Frontiers of Ca- ble Fate of the Saguntini. The Senators repro 
. r at a little diſtance from the Elro. At leaſt, ed themſelves with having loſt time, in uſeleſs NW 
this ancient City ſtood in the Negiby hood of Mi. 8 inſtead of ſenc ing ſpeedy Relief to tic: Wl 
rever, which is watered by the fame River. * faithful Allies. And to the Shame of having «nl 
15 Ligy, Who. mixes gies. with almoſt all doned Sagumum to Hannibal's 47 K ſucceedel 1hnn_ 
by vents, here takes feet ado kind for Feat: Compaſſion for the many rut eople who | 
xd, . He fays, that during Han bel's Stay at 4 Victims to their Attachment to the Romans, in 
viſa, be'faw in a Dream, a young Man who had and Grief at having been cheated by a perfidon 
the Air and Figure of a God. He-faid'he was ſent Nation, and the Fear of an implacable Enen) 
1 13 e the Way for the Carthegi-' who had form the utter Ruin of Rome. Tbe *WAM 
3 on lage into Bay. At the fame time nators were ſtruck dumb; and not knowing wia 
% Sk die ordered to follow him; and to fix and "Meaſures to take, kept a melancholy. Silence. 1 
Mw 7 2 * W eadily upon him. The G , the Diſtraction which the Relation of Hani 
; ed Wen | 


Fear gat this Sight 1 iately obeyed Haughtineſs occaſioned, no feady Meaſures we 

tie Voice of the God who called him. But turging taken to prevent mgm that — ready to fall d 
aſide his Eyes, out of Curioſity, he then ſaw à Ser- the Republick. Mens Minds were kept in Sulpen%, 
pent of an enormous Size; which drew after! it a and in an Irreſdlution which favoured of Dejectiu 
. confuſed Heap pf Trees and Bu ten IP bythe: Nevertheleſs, ſay our Hiſturians, that no Fo 
Roots. Beyond them, a tick Cloud, from might be wanting, which the Laws of Religion 8 


which enme d violent Clap or Thunder. Ar this Equity preſcribed. Rome ſent Qnuintus Fabins, MW 
 frange Sight Hownibel axed what the Gods meant ci Livius, Lucins Antilins, Cans Eiciriun u 
by. itz. Quintus Bebins, to the gente of Carrbage 4 


they, according to their Orders, declared War 
15 b ame, in 8 Carthage ti 
14 It mmit b went to , to draw the Nations of that Com 
rs ! eng En warne e 
b ain I e Barga, e. Country 1a)“ 
Publins ws ech Catalinis 2 coy... Theſe were in 
 Philus, were the Chicfs: of the; Hirſt: Embaſſy; and ent of the inia Yole, nd inclined A* 
they had d to go to *s.Cam other 
_ (all from to Caribe, | 


Y an 
Gs. nd to volt. - Several other Nations alſo, beyond thc 
— e in ce rs in hopes of mening with beter Such 
gon Sagwntam, 80 that, being joined the Romans, received the Ambaſſa 
obliged to go on to Africa, they laid befor the 80 youribly, Ba th was not the Caſe with e 
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i War home; and ſays, that they in vain endeavoured to ſtir up the Gauls Year of 
ng te) But be line as it will, many of the Nations of the Gauls were 8 82 * 
Ich inclined to favour the Carthaginians; whether out of Fear, or Affection, or . 
ther influenced by the Preſents they had received, is uncertain. But before Han. PiCornerius 
5 went farther, he enlarged his Conquelts in Spain, between the Tberus, and the 1 
yrences, He ſubdued the 13 Lergetes, '5 Barguſii, '7 Auſetani, and is Lacetani. Lanous, Con- 
nd in order to keep theſe Spaniſh Nations at the Foot of the Pyrenees in Subjec- fuls. 
on to him, he left Hamo Governor of the Country, with Orders to keep the 
arguſmi, whom he had Reaſon to ſuſpect, to their Duty. Then he made a new 77. B. 3. 
etachment of about ten thouſand Foot, and one thouſand Horſe, for this Go. © *5 
rnour; and here were laid up all the Effects of the Spaniſh and Carthaginian Sol- 
ers, which were to follow him. Nevertheleſs, ſome of his Troops were intimi- 
ted, when they came to the Borders of Hain; and three thouſand Carpetani de- | 
rcd all at once. But the artful General pretended that he had ſent them away; Zis. B. 21. 
a hc disbanded ſeven thouſand other Spaniards, with a-Promiſe, that he would“ 23. 
vic them into Italy, in caſe he wanted their Aſſiſtance. After this, Hannibal had 

Wl fifty thouſand Foot, and nine thouſand Horſe left; which were enough to Pehl. B. 3. 

rike Terror into all the Nations beyond the Pyrenees. The Carthaginian Army © 35: 

Sd them without Oppoſition, and had their general Rendezvous at 19 Illiberis, a 
ity of Gallia Narbonenſis. Then the Ganuls began to be jealous of this great Ar- 
. They had heard indeed, that it was deſigned only for Italy: but Hannibal 

Wd cnſlaved Spain; and Gaul had Reaſon to fear that ſhe ſhould loſe her Liberty, 
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ther Nations who were intimidated by the Ruin or exaſperated againſt her, and prepoſſeſſed in favour 
Saguntum, and eſpecially of the Volſciani. Ro- of Hannibal. The People of Marſeilles, who had 
ant, ſaid one of the moſt conſiderable Men among long been in Alliance with the Republick, were the 
em, with what Face dare you ak us to 1 5 an only. Nation that vouchſafed to receive the Ambaf- 
Miance with you, to one with Carthage? Do you ſadors; who but too plainly ſaw, that even They 
ind we have forgotten the melancholy Fate of the were ready to ſell their Services to the beſt Bidder. 
aguntini? Ln, more barbarous than Hannibal, ſaf- So that Rome being wholly left to her ſelf, had no 
red — People who were your Friends, and in 2 againſt the Attacks of ſo formidable an E- N 
bin called out to you for Succourt, to periſÞ with- nemy, but in her own Forces. 8 
—_ Pity. Their only Misfortune was, that the 15 The lergetes dwelt beyond the Sycorss,” in that 
ere 700 faithful to you. Their Ruin ought not to be Province of the Kingdom of Arragon, which lies 
much imputed to the Man who deſtroyed them, between the Ebro. and the Pyrenees. Lerida is 
to the Cruelty and Treachery of your, Conſuls. e have been their capital oy 
o and ſeek for Allies among thoſe People who know 16 The Bargaſii inhabited that Part of Spain 
thing of the Deſtruction of that unfortunate City. which borders upon Arragon and Catalonia. Pro- 
* for ws, we, inſtructed by ſo fatal an Example, Jomy mentions the City of Bergafia, from which 
ell take Care to bt ayer our Guard againſt your ſe- they had probably taken their Name. Sænſom thinks 
ing Promiſes; and will tell all the Nations what it was the ſame City that is now called Balaguer, 
Pey are to expett from an ungrateful and faithl:ſs and ſtands on the Banks of the Sycoris, Some 
epublick. ' After which, the Ambaſſadors were or- it was near Bergos, in the Dioceſe of Faces, in the 
ered to out of the Country of the Volſei- Kingdom of Arragon. Others think Bergaſia ſtood 
„ without Delay. Nor did they ſucceed better near Pont, on the River Bragos, which runs into 
y ſeveral other Cantons, to Which they went; and the Sycoris. Andrew de Poce calls the Bargn/ir, Per- 
ere therefbre/ obliged. to''paſs over into Gaul, to tuſia and Bergaſes, and places them neat Paycerds. 
gage the Gals to oppoſe the Paſſage of the Car- 17 The Aaſetani were ſo called from the City of 
wt 5 Lange Army. Upon the Arrival of the Ambaſ- Auſa, afterwards called Aaſona, a 79 of Catalo- 
ders in that Part of Gaul, which is next Spain, nia, which is vulgarly called Vic 4 Ofo Pia 
People ran in Arms to the Place where they Id gives the Inhabitants of this City the Name of 4 i 
deir Afſemblies, as uſual, and the Deputies came caldewſes, becauſe of their bot Waters. Father Hriet 
hither, They boaſted much of the Power of the does not diſtinguiſh the Aaſetani from the Autbe- 
man Republick, the Extent of her Conqueſts, ani. He their Country to have reached 
ad dhe 5 ſhe had acquired by her V ictories: from the Pyrenees, to the Neighbourhood of Gi- 
and ' ths Defiga' of this Diſcourſe, was to engage rowne and Vie. n oh 
he Nation to enter into, an Alliance with Rowe, 18 The Lacetani poſſeſſed a Part of the Biſhop- 
ind deny the Carthaginians a Paſſage thr Gaul. rick of Lerida, and of Catalonia, all along the Se- 
But how much were the Ambaſſadors ſurprized, Coaſts, between the Rivers Lobregat and Ter. Bar. 
when they beard! the Hiſſes and Clamours of the celowa, Urgel, - Oftalric, and Solſona, ſtand in the 
embled People! Vhy, replied they With a Speer Canton theſe People formerly inhabited. Few Geo- 
mixed with on, why, ſhould we join with the dure diſtinguiſh them from the Laletami, whom 
promans® bas Service Bave they done us, that we Strabo and Prolomy call Leetani. At leaſt, it's cer- 
fſoonld aſſiſt them with our Arms? What Reaſon have tain theſe two Nations were in the Neighbourhood 
we 8 Mam of Hannibal, or treat him as an E- of each other. . 
wemy.? © Or rather,. dt we every Day beat of the 19 Old Illiberis was then one of the greateſt and 
baſe Treatment your Cos rymen give ours, who ſhared moſt wealthy Cities in Gallia Narbomemſis, on the 
the: Provimce} i Italy: wich them? They: are either Coaſt of the Mediterranean, In P and Mela's 
driven out. of theit- Contitry, of furced to groas an- time, there were ſcarce any Remains left of what it 
$ 4cr the Tokerof, a prixd\Republick; and habe 0 Ene- had formerly been. Afterwards it changed its Name 
zes more. cruzi ban the Romans? The Deputies to Cancoliberis. It is now called ere, in 
had the Mortification every where to find the Peo- S men en | »4 
ples either very regardleſs of the Intereſts of Rome, 2 FT 4 
+ 2 5 in 2 
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Year of in her turn. The neighbouring Nations therefore aſſembled at Ruſcinon, then: 
RK O ME conſiderable City in Gaul, of which nothing now remains, but one Tower, not f 3 
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from Perpignan. Nevertheleſs, the Plots and Arms of theſe Nations did not & 
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© PConumws fright-Hannibal. But he was afraid of loſing time in unprofitable Negotiations, il a 3 | 
Seirio, Tin. encouraged the intimidated People, Be povmiſed them not to draw his Sword, t 2 3 


EMPRONIUS 


Lonevs, Con- he came into Italy. 1 
F. VII. In the mean time, tho it was $ reported in Tray, that Hannibal had ef | ©: 


| Pretor, at the Head of the remaining Legion, and five thouſand Auxiliaries haſtily 


well ſatisfied with their firſt Succeſs, and very impatient of Hannibals Arrival in 
dy, in ſome degree, reached Rome. 


is next to Marſeilles. The Mar ſeillois and 22 Falii, had then come over to the Ro- 


the Prætor, and ſurprized him; ſo that he himſelf did not eſcape without Difficulty, 


paſſed the Ebro, the Boii began to act, as if he was at the Foot of the Apes. T 


they had long ſtood out obſtinately againſt the Romans, they were at preſent a 
to them; and now their Fury againſt Rome revived, and ſignally appeared in an open 


IS, - 
x" 


Revolt, upon a very ſlight Pretence. Ever ſince the Conqueſt of Ciſalpine Gaul, the dc. N J I 


nate of Rome had decreed, that two Roman Colonies, of ſix thouſand Men each, ſhoud 


be ſent to the Cities of Cremona and Placentia, which ſtood one on this, and the 1 
other on that Side of the Po. The Deſign of this was to keep the Gauls in Awe, 


And it was cuſtomary with the Romans, as we have frequently obſerved, when they 


ſettled any Colonies, to diſtribute the Lands of the new Colony, among the —_ ; 
Citizens, who were tranſplanted thither. This Diſtribution was generally mai: 5 I 


by three Commiſhoners, deputed by the Senate, all Men of Diſtinction, and ge. 


nerally ſome of the old Magiſtrates z who were ordered to conduct theſe new . 4 I 


habitants, to the Place allotted them, in a Body, like an Army. 
Tux Leaders of the Colonies of Placentia and Cremona, were an old Conſul namel 
Lutatius, and two Senators, who had both been honoured with the Pretorſoy. | 


But the Bozz took it in their Heads to keep the two Colonies from coming to ther | 


14 


Habitations by main Force. It was indeed no difficult Matter for the Rebels u 1 N * | 


put two Companies of Romans to flight, who were marching with their Wire, 


Children, Houſhold-Goods, Utenſils, and all their Effects; and the latter fled for 2 3 I \ 


Refuge to ?2 Mutina, an old Roman Colony. The Reyolters purſued them thi. } 


ther, and prepared for beſieging the Place. But as they were not very skilful in 2 
taking Cities, they had Recourſe to Treachery. They drew the three Leader | 3 
of the Colony out of the Place, under Pretence of - a Conference, and ſcizei RN 
them ; defi igning to exchange them with the Romans, for the Hoſtages they had for. nes 


_ left in their Hands. Then the Rebel-Party increaſed, and the Inſubres, be 
ſollicited to come into the Revolt, did ſo before Hannibal artived ; and ſhook 
the Yoke to which they had but very lately ſubmitted. This rouzed the Pre: 

tor Manlius. Cornelius Scipio the Conſul, had left him, when he ſet out for Trav. 

alpine Gaul, two Legions, to keep the Ciſalpine Gauls in Subjection: And Mir i 


Aus now led one of them to the Deliverance of Mutina, which the confederate : NY 


Bois and Inſubres continued to beſiege. But all the Country being covered with 
Foxeſts, and the Gauis, being acquainted with all the Roads, they laid an Ambuſh for 


after a conſiderable Loſs of his Legionaries. However, being at length got out | 
of the narrow Paſſes, he retired to an Eminence; and made a little more honour 
le Retreat from thence, to the City of Tanetum, where the Boii inveſted him. 
pon this News, Rome was alarmed ; ſhe ſent away, with all Speed, the ſecond 


raiſed: And their Approach intimidated the Boi. They diſappeared, raifed the 
Sieges of 21 Tanetum, and Mutina, and diſperſed themſelves about their Country, 


Tay; the Influences of whoſe Stat were firſt felt in Ciſa/pine gau, we had alrew 


Vl I the mean time, the Conſul Cornelius Scipio had failed from Piſs 
coaſted along Liguria, and landed at that of the three Mouths of the Rhone, which 


and Sezpzo's Deſign was to wait for the Carthaginian's Arrival on the Fron- 


* tler of Gaul, and there give him Battel, before he nen to paſs the Alpes. 
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* 7 reat way off; but Hannibal was more diligent and expeditious Year of 

1 gen — After he had paſſed, without delay, through the vaſt 1 E 

Ss — which were between the Pyrenees, and the Rhone ; he came and en- 

mw_ amped on the Banks of that River. But the Difficulty was, how to paſs ir. The 3 

„s, a People of the preſent Lower Languedoc, then dwelt on both Sides the 8 nous 

eon⸗; and thoſe on this Side of the River, had, out of Fear, ſuffered Hannibal Lowes, Con- 

b march his Army through their Country ; but thoſe on the other Side of it, ſuls. 

hought they were able to diſpute his paſſing it. And indeed, the Rapidity and 

Depth of the Rhone, are ſuch, as would have been unſurmountable Obſtacles to 

ny Man but Hannibal. An Army of Gauls waited for him on the oppoſite Bank, 

nd this Army conſiſted of the Volcæ on this Side the River, who had left their 

ouſes; and thoſe on the other Side the River, who pretended to guard their 

ST ountry. And what would have become of Hannibals Expedition, if the Romans 

ad given the Volcæ timely Aſliftance? But it unfortunately happened, that Scipio 

ad been encamped in La 24 Camargue, but a few Days; and his Troops wanted 
etreſhment, after the Fatigues of the Sea. Beſides, the Conſi knew not that the 


= ncmy was 25 ſo near. All that he could do, immediately afrer his landing, was 

bo ſcnd out three hundred Horſe, with ſome Gauls for their Guides, to diſcover 

oe Cartbaginians. Had he indeed gone but a few Days March farther, he would 

Have ſaved Itah; and the Rhone had been the Boundary of Hannibal's Incurſions. 
maoct be owned, that in this great Criſis, his Good- Fortune was equal to his 
it SV alour. | 5 
0 Tus Cartbaginian General, on the other hand, had ſome Suſpicion, that a Con- 
„% Army was not far off. Being therefore under a Neceſſity of paſſing a River, 
nich was no where fordable, without delay, and in fight of an Enemy's Army, 
„ee had recourſe to Stratagem : and the Gauls were not then well enough skilled in Zanaras B. 8. 
n rulitary Affairs, to guard againſt it. He ordered Hanno, the Son of Bomilcar, “ 23. 
0s take a large Detachment, march up the River 26, and paſs it out of ſight of 
he Encmy's Camp. Hanno, after ſeveral Nights private March, came to a Place 
„nere the Rhone makes a wider Channel, and is divided by a little Iſland in the 
6 Ws iddle of it; and there reſolved to croſs it. The River was there more ſhallow, wok B. 21. 
ad leſs rapid, than any where elſe. A neighbouring Foreſt furniſhed Hanno with 90 
; SW ood for the Boats and Rafts he wanted; which were not many. The Detach- 
1 cnt partly conſiſted of Spaniſh Troops, who were skilful in ſwimming over Ri- 
„ers: and they firſt placing their Bucklers and Baggage upon blown Bladders, laid 


hemſelves down upon them, and ſo ſwam over. The Carthaginiaus in the De- 
achment paſſed over ſafe in Boats. Then Hanno, after a Day's Repoſe, marched 
is Troops a great way about, and came and lay in Ambuſh within reach of the 
amp of the FVolcæ. They knew not that Hanno had paſſed the River; but Han- 
44 knew it by the Fires Hanno ordered to be lighted, which was the Signal agreed 


ſk ' SS 23 The Name and Country of the Volcæ, were terwards Caſtra Mariana; becauſe Marius encamped 
l, I» ommon to two Nations of Gallia Narbonenſis. his Legions there, to watch the Motions of the Cim- 
d he firſt are called Arecomici, by the ancient Geo- bri, and Teutones. | 

V praphers. They inhabited Lower Languedoc, or the 25 According to Polybinr, after Hannibal had paſſed 


aſtern and Maritime Borders of that Province. 
4 i/mes was their Capital. The other Nation, cal- 
ed 7:&o/ages, dwelt in the Weſtern Part of that 
Province, quite to the Pyrenees. According to Pro- 
Wy, their Country reached towards the Coaſts of 
e Mediterranean Sea, beyond the Cities of Illi- 
eric, Ruſcinon, Narbone, and Beziers, in which this 
= ation ſettled. But Serabo makes them an inland 
= cople, and places them in the chief Cantons of 
oe preſent Upper Languedoc: So that Tholoxſe be- 
Jonged to thein. It is manifeſt, that under the Name 
of Yolce, Livy here comprehends only the Arecomici, 
of the Territory of Niſmes, and in that Neighbour- 
thood. Hannibal fqund means either to keep the 
Nations, through which he paſſed from the Pyrenees 
to the Rhone, quiet, out of Fear; or to gain them 
over to him with his Money. | 

' 24 La Camargue is an Iſland in the Rhoxe, in Pro- 
vence. It is ſeven Leagues long from Arles to the 
Sea. It was called by the Latins, Camaria, and af- 


Vol. III. 


the Countries between the Pyrenees and the Rhoxe, he 
at laſt arrived with his Army atthis River, four Days 
Journey from the Mouth of it, at a Place where it 
was narrower than ordinary. And conſequently, the 
Rhone muſt run at leaſt thirty Leagues between La 
Camargue, and the Place where Scipio reſted his 
Troops; ſince this is the leaſt we can allow for four 
Days Journey. It is therefore now taken for grant- 
ed, that Hannibal halted on the Banks of the Khoxe, 
above N:ſmes, between Avignon and Orange. 7 
26 Livy and Polybius agree exactly in the Account 
they give of Haun 's March. They ſay, this Gene- 
ral, guided by ſome Gault of the Country, marched 
along by this River; and after he had gone twenty 
five Miles, in a whole Day, that is, about eight or 
nine common Leagues, he halted, with a Deſign to 
to paſs it. Judging of it therefore by the length 
the 8 Hanno's Detachment marched, | 
muſt have advanced beyond Pont Saint Eſprit, above 
Viviers, and paſſed the River there. 
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Year of on. Immediately therefore the Carthaginian General got every thing ready, t = 
4 8 — E make his Attempt. By his Preſents, he gained over the Volcæ, on the ſame Side 


* of the River with him. They were eaſily wrought upon; it was their Intereſt to 
P.Coxnzws get rid of the Carthaginian Army, as ſoon as poſſible: and they diligently oy, nn 


onde, Tu. together all the Barks on their Side of the River. Upon them Hannibal embark; i: 
* — his Cavalry, and ranged them in a long Line, the better to break the Force of th: 
n Water. Their Horſes ſwam at the Tails of the Boats, tied four and four, and cach 
four led by a Horſeman. The Infantry, under ſhelter of the Barks, which guarded 
them againſt the Impetuoſity of the River, prepared to pals it, in little Canoes, each 
made of an hollowed Tree. 6 
THrtsE Preparations drew the Gauls out of their Barracks. They hoped t: 
would be eaſy to hinder the landing of the Enemy, and either to drown them, «; ſ 
kill them with their Darts. They did not expect to be attacked in the Heat of 
the Action, by Troops that were already landed. The whole Shore rung with 
the Shouts and 27 Songs of theſe Barbarians, and the clattering they made wit 
their Bucklers: tho at the ſame time, Hannibal's Fleet, if I may ſo ſpeak, that i, 
the prodigious Number of his Boats of all ſorts, the good Order they kept, and ie 
confuſed Noiſe of Rowers and Soldiers, could not fail of intimidating them. Bt 


«a, # 
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— 25 
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e 

what - diſconcerted all their Meaſures, was the taking of their Camp by Ham ml 
Pelybius, B.3. Detachment. They found themſelves ſurrounded on all Sides: And amidſt thi MW: 
6. 43. Confuſion, ſome of the Carthaginian Troops were already landed, and were makin; 


Head againſt the Enemy, who fought in great Diſorder and Confuſion. 

Uro the Sight therefore of an Army, which increaſed every Moment, by the 
Arrival of more and more Soldiers, who were all diſciplined, the tumultuous A 
my of the Gauls gave way, diſperſed, and every Man made what haſte he coul 

to his own Village. So that Hannibal became Maſter of the Plain; and aft: 
having overcome this firſt Difficulty, he did not deſpair of paſſing the Alpes. Nc. 
vertheleſs, he had yet his Elephants to bring over; and theſe Animals were feu 
ful of Water, and were never embarked without Danger. Hannibal therefor 
being Maſter of both Banks of the River, contrived a new Way of getting then & 
over it quietly, He made a ſort of Sledge on the Weſtern Bank of the Riv, a- 
faſtened it to the Shore with Cables on both Sides, left it ſhould be carried av 
Polybias, B. 3. With the Stream, and ſo covered it with Hurdles and Turf, that it looked very lik 
6. 46- the Bank of a River. At the End of this Sledge, which was fixed, he faſtenet ln 
two Ferry-Boats, which were big enough for each to carry two Elephants at! e 
time. Then he firſt led the Females on upon the Sledge, and the Males caſily fo 
lowed them. From the Sledge they came to the Ferry-Boats, and were all carricl 
| over, one after another. Nevertheleſs, ſome of them were ſo reſtleſs, that the! 
tumbled into the Water; and tho the River was above their Depth, they wen 
not drowned. They breathed through their Trunks, which they kept above W. 
ter; and dividing the Waves with their great Bodies, came ſafe to the Shore 23, AR 
F. IX. AFTER Hannibal had paſſed the River, he received certain Information, nl 
that ſome Romans were arrived at the Mouth of the Rhone. He therefore ſem ns 

out five hundred Numidian Horſe, to obſerve their Situation, and their Strength; Wl 
and they were met by that Party of three hundred Horſe, which the Conſul ha 
ſent out, to diſcover Hannibals Camp. Upon this, a ſharp Action enſued, il 
which the Romans, aſſiſted by the Gault, had all the Advantage. This was the fill 
Engagement between the Roman Troops, and thoſe of the formidable Carthagiu: i 


27 Anciently, among the barbarous Nations eſ- 28 Some Authors, whom Livy mentions, i, Wl 
pecially, when Armies were ready to engage, they that a Stratagem was found out to make the Ee Bl 
made the Air ring with their Shouts, to frighten the phants paſs the Rhone. Theſe Animals, ſay the Wn 
Enemy. This was, as it were, the Preliminary to were brought together on the Banks of the Rive; nl 
the Battel. According to Polybizs, the Gault and and one of their Leaders deſignedly enraged one d 
Germans uſed to ſing military Songs, and dance a the wildeſt, and immediately leaped into the Rh», 
kind of Dance, before they began a Battel. The and ſwam away. The enraged Elephant purſuei 
e alſo did the ſame, according to Silius, and him into the Water, and then the Force of 
Diodorus- Siculus. Their Songs were accompanied Stream carried him crofs the River: And all tit 
with the -clattering of their Bucklers, with which other Elephants following him, they were cart 
they beat Time. is was alſo the Practice of the over, in the ſame manner. But Livy does not thi" 
Lacedemonians. The Aſſailants were animated in this Story probable, and therefore rejects it, and 1 
the Heat of the Action by the Sound of Flutes and heres to more credible Teſtimonies. | 
— that were joined with the Songs of the f 
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. ff 
59 ow inconſiderable ſoever their Succeſs gained in it might be, the Ro- Year of 
= = 5 5 laid great Streſs upon Preſages, thought it an happy Omen for the reſt 22 N 
= Ne * War. They loſt very few Men in the Battel; but the Numidians had two 
\ = jundred killed upon the Spot. However, this little Diſadvantage did not diſcou- ter 
1 age Hannibal. He was indeed, for ſome time, in doubt, whether he ſhould attack . 
e % betore he attempted to go into Italy, or paſs the Apes firſt: And the De- Loxavs, Con- 
u ntics of the Boii of Ciſalpine Gaul determined him. They, after their Revolt ſuls. 
Qi rom the Romans, had ſent one of their, Generals, named 29 Magalus, to Hanni- 
c al, to perſuade him to haſten his March: And Magalus promiſed the Carthagi- 


ian to be his Guide over the Alpes. 


pntemptible by any Diſaſter. 
ill perhaps appear, that Scip 


05 

his 

NS 
5 o Magalut is called Matalus in ſome Editions 
. f * and Polybius gives him the Name of Ma- 
uld i ils. It is no uncommon thing to change an 4 
ſte; o an 7. Thus Mina and Michridates, are 
; ned by ſome Authors e and Mithradates. 
Ne 830 We ought not here to diſſemble any of the 
ca. bjections that are uſually made to the Accounts 
for even us by Livy and Polybizs, of Hannibal's March 

che Place where the K hone and the Saone join. 

zen 1. The Lin Hiſtorian ſays, that the Place where 
ver, . nibal paſſed the Rhone, was but four Days March 
vir om the Conflux of the two Rivers; and moſt of 
J oſe who have followed his Rout, agree, that the 
like CT 2r:h2ginian Army paſſed the Rhone near Roque- 
ned aure, between Avignon and Orange. Now from 
at ; encc to the Mouth of the Saone, is about thirty 
eee Leagues. How then is it poſſible, that Troops 
fo. moch fatigued, ſhould be able to march ſo far, 
ric = ſo ſhort a time? This ſeeming Impoſſibility has 
he ide ſeveral learned Men reject the Account of 
cnef eſe two Roman Writers as indefenſible. And they 
were if urther ſay, that Polybizs's Teſtimony is of no Au- 
W. jority in the preſent Caſe. In bis Text, we find 
aeed the Word "Azago;, which ſignifies the Saone ; 
t in the old Editions, we read the Word Zr ; 
tion, nd the Learned know no River in Gaul that bears 
ſent is latter Name. So that Caſaubon, add they, by 


os correcting this Name, has only inſerted the 


gth; iſtake in the Greek Hiſtorian, which is juſtly bla- 
ed in the Latin. | 

| in 2 Some pretend to draw an Argument againſt 

4 . wy, from a Paſſage in his own Book. He ſays, 

: i bat Hannibal encamped at the Place where the Rhone 


oins the Saone, which, according to him, riſes in 
ee. This, ſay they, is not true of the Saone; 


s f ince it riſes in the Mountains of Vauge, and not in 
e EE. e Alpes. a | | 
they, Baut the firſt Diff culty will ſoon diſappear, if we 
Rive; the leaſt conſider, that Hannibal's Buſineſs was 
one of O avoid Scipio's Army, which was landed. in La 
P hone amargze, to hinder his paſſing into Italy. Hannibal 
arſed ould not run the hazard of having his whole Scheme 
of the deſtroyed by a Battel : and he had reaſon to take it 
ill the or granted, that the Roman General purſued. him 
carrie With great Marches. Hannibal therefore could not 
| think ecure his Army as he defign'd, without maki long 
ind ol ind forced Marches, which he did reſolving to 


give his Soldiers ſome Days Reſt after he had eſc 
ped the Purſuit of the 24 5 The 2 


eneral propoſed, according to Livy, to get as far 


* 


i In ſhort, he convinced Hannibal that it 
could bc dangerous to hazard a Battel before he arrived in Italy. He repreſent- 
to him, That if his Army was weakened, and continually purſued, and harraſ- 
-d by the Enemy, he would find it no eaſy Matter to get over theſe difficult 
ountains: and added, My Lord, the ſafeſt way is to avoid Scipio ; to lead your 
ſrmy. over the Mountains entire; and to prevent its being weakened or rendered 
This was wile Advice, and it was followed: And it 
io was too indolent in Gaul, and might have pre- 
entcd great Misfortunes to his Country, had he been a little more active. 

For fear therefore of being ſtopped by the Conſul Cornelius, Hannibal turned 
out, marched up the River, and came and encamped in a delighttul Country, 
= thc :- Conflux of the Rhone and the Saone, which has ſince been made fa- 


mous 


as he could from the Sea, and to continue his March 
up into the Country, along the Rhove, Not, ſays 
this Hiſtorian, that this was his direct, or ſhorteſt 
Way to the Alpes; but he by this Tour removed 
farther off from Scipio, and conſequently purſued 
his Reſolution not to give the Romans Battel, till he 
came into Italy. Poſtero die prafectus Mediterranea 
Galliæ petit, non quia ad Alpes rectior via eſſet, ſed 
quanium a mari receſſiſſet, minus obvium fore Ro- 
manum credent, cum quo, priuſquam in Italiam ven- 
tum eſſet, nom erat in animo manu conſe rere. Po- 
lybizs alſo tells us, that Haunibal continued his March 
along the Rhone, Eaſtward. Now by the Caſt of 
an Eye on a Map, it is evident, that if the Cartha- 
inian Army marched up the Rhone, from Welt to 
aſt, it mult firſt have marched along by it, as far 
as to Lyons. The Greek Hiſtorian made this Re- 
mark, atter he had diſtinguiſhed between the Eaſtern 
and Weſtern Part of the Rhone. But whatever may 
be ſaid to the contrary, this Author's whole Account 
can only agree with. that Part of 2 where 
the Saoze and the bone unite. Four Days after 
Hannibal had paſſed the Rhone, ſays Polybins, he 
arrived in a fruitful and populous Country, where 
the two Rivers make an Iſland, which is of a trian- 
gular Form. It is like the Delta in Egypt; with this 
Ference, that the Delta is ſurrounded with the Sea, 
and the Rivers that diſcharge themſelves into it; where- 
as this Iſland is bounded by Rocks and Mauntains. If 
we obſerve the Courſe of theſe. two Rivers in a Map, 
we mult ſee that they make a Triangle, the Sides of 
which reach along the Mountains of Fange. And be- 
ſides that Polybius and Ceſar call all theſe Countries an 
Iſland, Which lay between the Rhone and the Saoxe ; 
we are told, in an ancient Cartulary of the Year 1000, 
That Part of the Ground on which Lyons was built, 
was formerly an Iſland of a triangular Form. See the 
Hiſtory of the City of Lyons, by Father Meneſtrier. 
As to the ſecond Objection, drawn from Livy's 
making the Sqoxe to riſe in the Alpes, Strabo and 
Ptolomy are guilty of the ſame Miſtake, if it be a 
Miſtake. \® og ra and have obſerved in the ſe- 
cond Volume, that in the Language of the Ancients, 
all high Mountains, and even the Pyrenees, were 
called Alpes. Vet Claver concludes from this weak 
Reaſon, that the Texts of Livy and Polhbius are 
both defeQtive. He thought they both meant the 
Iſera, and not the Saoze.. As if the Conflux of that 
iver, and the Rhone, had been the Place where 
nn 
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Year of mous by one of the fineſt Cities in Europe. There 31 two Brothers were diſputing 
ROME for the Kingdom; and their Conteſts had produced a Civil War. Their two At. 
D mies were already encamped near one another; and the Diſpute between the tw, 


. 


*Corntrrvs Brothers was juſt ready to be decided by a Battel, when Hannibal appeared with 


Scieto, Im. 


bp re — tage which was not to be neglected: And he drew the foreign General into hi 


Livy, B. 21. 
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his Troops. The eldeſt looked on the Arrival of the Carthaginians as an Adyy. 


Intereſts, without much Difficulty. Hannibal foreſaw the Advantage it would be 
to him; to have the Friendſhip of a Prince, whoſe Country bordered upon the 
Alpes ; and who, if placed on his Throne by him, might aſſiſt him in his Paſſige 
over them: And therefore joining his Forces to thoſe of the Gaul, he drove oy 
the younger Brother, and placed the elder on the Throne. The Service was gre, 
and his Gratitude was fincere. The enthroned King gave his Avenger very ſe. 
fonable' Aſſiſtance, and made him very liberal Preſents. The Arms of the Cy. 
thagimians were broken, their Clothes tartered, and moſt of them were bar. Wl 

Xt : He therefore furniſhed them with Neceſfaries againſt the Snows and Ice of 
the Alpes, and ſupplied them with Proviſions for this painful Paſſage. Nor va 
this all. The Carrhaginians being afraid of being attacked by the Gauls di ſpetſel 
about theſe unknown Countries; the King guarded them in Perſon, and condud. i: 
ed them ſafe all the Way to the Mountains. It is indeed faid, that at the Confly 
of the Rhone and the Saone, Hannibal turned back, and came down toward 
32 Pgrance. But was this conſiſtent with his Prudence? Why ſhould he run the 


exact Co 


' Sancona. 
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the Alpes, croſs Dazphine from Valence, to the other 
Side of Grenoble! In like manner, this Geographer 
has very improperly confounded the Nu with the 
Term 22 in this Paſſage of Polhbiut. He thought 
the Name of L was a Name that might very 
properly be given to the era, whoſe Water was 
dirty and muddy. But beſides that the Iſera has ne- 
ver been called by this N it is clear from all 
the Circumſtances of this Paſſage of Polyb:izs, that 
it can be underſtood only of the Saone. And in this 
he agrees with Plmy and Livy. It were unjuſt to 
pay more regard to the CNS of a modern 
Author, than to the expreſs Teſtimony of two of 
the moſt celebrated Roman Hiſtorians, and particu- 
larly of Polybizs. He was almoſt a Contemporary 
with Hannibal. This Conqueror's Atte was 
made in his Sight, if I may ſo ſpeak, and he had fol- 
lowed cloſe after him. At leaft he aſſures us, that 
he went to the Places himſelf, that being informed 
of the Truth of Facts, upon the {pot, he might be 
the better able to give the Reader the more faithful 
Account of them. With this View, he rejects all 
thoſe Fables which common Tradition had antho- 
rized, to give Hannibal's Expedition the Air of The 
Marvelloxs. He leaves the Fable of the Demi-God, 
who was faid to have paved the Way for the Paſ- 
ſage of the Carthaginians over the Alpes, to the Cre- 
dulity of fimple People, and ranks it among poetical 
Fictions. For fear of not Fiving us a full - Ac- 
count of ſo concerning a Fact, he came to the Paſ- 
ſage through which ancient Gaxls went into 
Daly; examined the Situation of the different Pro- 
vinees, through which the Cartbaginiam Army was 
< paſz, obſerved the Difference of the Climates, the 


Dimenfions of each Country, and the Courſe of the 


great and little Rivers. And after this, he made an 
utation of the Dittances of the Countries, 
and the Number of Szzara, from New Carthage 
here Hannibal began bis March, to the Rhowe ; and 
from the Rhone, to the Alpes. When we have the 
Teſtimony of fo conſiderable an Author in favour 
of our Opinion, Clxvers Criticiſm can only impoſe 
on thoſe who don't know, that the Saoze was an- 
cicatly called L, or Scoxa, and by Corruption 
Ammianus Marcellinas calls it fo; and 
from thence it had the Name of Mariſcona, to ſhew 
the Situation of Macon, on the Banks of that River. 
So that here is Correction for Correction. Is it not 
more natural, and more probable; that 2H ſhould 


hazard of meeting Scipio, whom he endeavoured to avoid; and expoſe himſelf to 


th: 
be changed into Tae, than that EZ: ſhould he 
turned into lese:? This Claver's moſt zcalou 
Advocates muſt grant. Beſides the triangular Fi. nn 

ure that Polybius gives the Iſland which is forme! nl 

y the Conflux of the Rhe and the Saoxe, can nc 
ver with that Part of Danpbine, which lis Wn 
between the Rhone and the Iſera. It is rather a 
oblong Square, than a Triangle. In order to c-. 
vince thoſe fully of it, who have been prepoſſeſel nn 
with the contrary 1 they need only obſer, al 
that according to Polybius, the Country in whit 
Hannibal encamped, after he had paſſed the Rbν nl 
abounded with Corn. He undoubtedly meant ti: 
Plains of Dombes and Breſſe. He could not ſij 6 
of that Part of Daaph ne, which borders on th: 
Rhone and the Iſera. Every body knows, that tis 
Canton is planted with Vineyards, from Moxrelins 
to Vienne. And laſtly, according to Polyb;z nl 
Livy, Magila or Magalus, and the moſt conſiders: 
ble of the Italian Boii, came to meet Hannibal, ind 
to be his Guides. And it is probable, that they can: Wn 
the ſame Way through which the firſt Bois had for 
merly gone into Italy. Now theſe latter are wel 
known to have come from Bourbonnois, and the Wn 
neighbouring Provinces ; and conſequently it is l 
probable, that they ſhould leave the Breſſan Ro- ll 
and go into Daupbine, in order to climb over ie 
Alpes there. All thefe Proofs taken together, wil 
doubtleſs be thought an unanſwerable Demonſ | 
tion, in favour of credible Hiſtorians, whoſe Relt 
tions are only oppoſed with Doubts. - 

31 The Name of the elder Brother was Bro 
cus; he had been driven out of his Kingdom by tf 
younger, according to Pelyb:us, and Livy. 

32 If, as Livy aſſures us, Hannibal returned bad 
and went down towards the Durance, in order i 
come to the Apes; how could he ſay, that this Ge 
neral turned to the left, in order to come to ti 
Tricaſtin, near Sr. Paul Trois Chateanx, and tit 
Canton of the Vocuntii, now the Territory of Di, 
in Dazphine ? It is certain, that this Country lies i 
the right of the Mouth of the Saone, from whenek 
Livy makes him march his Army, iu order to! 
to the Banks of the Dzrance. He could not go" 
the left, but by purſuing his Road along the Khan, 
Hannibal marched up this River, ſays Pohbius, 

in ten Days viarchief an hundred Miſes, or ab 


forty Leagues. So far was he therefore from tum, 
ing back, that be left Bapbönr on his right; 1 
2 
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in; _ | along the Borders of the Territory" of: the Salyi, who were Year of 
8 * 5 Danger of keeping ? 1 EE believe an Author who dived almoſt at this time; & mo 2 
© two o took ſo much Pains to learn the Truth, and tranſmit itco us, that he paſſed .. | 
with Alpes, on purpoſe to follow Hannibals Steps; and who isiſo judicious; that he P Done 
dvan. WR thrown all thoſe wonderful Tales out of his Hiſtory, With which Fable had fil- Seirie, Tin 


SEMPRONIUS 
tO his 


Without being led away with the Beauty of 'Deſctiptions, I 1,xcovs,Con- 
uld be ps n and moſt expreſs Autllorities, I ratlier ſay, Pr 77 
n the th Polybius, that the Carthaginian Army continued their March towards the Head * 

Pallage the Rhone; and after yer ws + — 15 2 Foot of u on ou F extreme | 

ve out erritory of the rage 33. amn 

obey WM "5 — 2 the Hiſtorian has almod as difficult a Rout to n aàs the 

ry ſe. rthaginian General then had. He is to make himſelf a Way thro' tit Obſeurity 

e Ca. nich the Ancients have left us, concerning this famous Paſſage of Hannibal; 

bate. avoid the Fictions with which the Accounts we have of it are filled to leſſen 


op 40 it 7 . : 


Ice of piects, rather than magnify them; and at the ſame time, not to fall ſhort of the 
or ws ll — Prepoſſeſſions concerning it. But nevertheleſs wo wall with the help of a 
ſpetſeli oa Guide, follow Hannibal over the Precipicess. 

ndut. Tus Carthaginians had nothing more to fear in Gaul, froin\Soipio's Army. The 
'onfluc wal had long deſpaited of coming up with them, and! had embarked again at 


ſame Port where he had landed. But before his Departure, he ſefit a confi- 
un the able Squadron of his Fleet, With. a large Detachment of his Troops, to Spain, 
(elf t» ger the Command of his Brother Cn. Cornelius, to make War upon Aſdrubal, 
the annibals Brother, whom he had left there, to preſetve His Conqueſts. As for 
bond E e Corfu! himſelf, he returned to Italy, where at leaſt he thought he ſhould have 
 2ealou Opportunity of fighting Hannibal upon his Arrival, and could not avoid meet- 
gulf: g him. On the other hand, Hannibal made all Haſte to farmount the Diffi- 
(on! dies which obſtructed his Paſſage: into 7ra/yr But it ib Hard to ſay exactly, over 
'hich is nat Part of the Alpes he paſſed-. Upon an atrentive Confideration of his Marches, 
rather u WW 2 ſeems moſt probable, 2 he went over the Mountain which is now called 7. he 

* eat Saint 34 Bernard, at radar wand from Siem in Hulais. But be chat as it 


to con- | W- 
Pp y 10 hoe 21H 1220 Locus 0 | ws 


obſewe ſl 
9 
in wis . go for the Rhowe, till he came to 823 ao ale the Ma 
. to the Entrance of the Alpes, near Sion in Ja- paſſed the Mountains. of the Val d'4oxſte, which: _ 
5, not far from the Dranſe. It is very probable, always 99 with, Tow. and were therefore 
Livy, deceived by the militude of the Names, led The Great Icebonſes. 3 — . — tells us, th 
dk the Harance for the Hrance. And this Miſtake" Hannibal age 10 et near the Place 2 — 


O Ward; 


Hannibal muſt en have 


KEE A 


ed. - The; Countries he deſcribes, are; not to be 
und in the Places he aff them. 
ticks have obſerved the 
e almoſt'all deſerted Zzvy,- to adhere to Polyb7ns, 


do lived near Haunibal's time, and had for the 
duntries he deſcribes. 


ad the 

The Zh e of Geneva. * that this Nation was 
ſperſed in YViewnois, the Duchy of Savoy, Genevois, 
ad the Cantons of Chablais and Fofſigny 


. Bernard. 

ut this General, to encourage bis Troops, 

em the rich Plains of M9 that la — the Po, 
en the Top of the Mountain. Now. ſup 1 ch 
be bad marched by the Alpes Cottiæ, 

tcnds, i that is between Mount Viſo, 410 1 Moat © 
72 he could not poſſibly diſeover theſe nay 125 
1 egions. 
atercepted his View of theſe Plains. 
ain over which! H. 


eMoun- 


tins in the fell Ln. 8 


un, vp that a. th agi- 
ans paſſe} were — mages certaſh; 4 d 0 


fford Plenty of Paſture for a prodi 
te), that are Brought thith thithes ft from Proven None . 


Vor. III. 


Am- 


Moſt of the 
Contradictions;, and 
“s Paſſage is preſerved by es tion. 


ble to 

33 | The Allobroges formerly inhabited all that Part "7 
allia Narbonnenſit, which lay between the Rhone 

a, from Valencia to the Lake Lemaaus, 


34 There are fix Reaſons; which — . us to be- 


eve that Hannibal crofled & the Alpes 3% e. Gr. wo] Diſtance, 
1. Becauſe Livy" and biz fog | 


The — Mountains > TheMy aye, 


annibal matched his 
ie n lb n . and, Re Ts ray (ugh 
the Tertito 


dubtleſs cauſed all the Confuſion and Incoherences Abane 7 ih re wal 7 uk bf Ss. Ber 
ich we find in that Author. For it muſt be vine, whic Ev @ from 15 
mted that his Narration is very perplexed and con- to Moüùnt Adala, 15 ount Gy 855 


| ls Fowins) and Make — that in a Pin lod 


Bard, n ount 
ba arts e and Io 2 


one Great * 27 


Hanni- 


have not —4＋ themſelves the — 
aſmit -it n to us. It wo 

have been of great Uſe in clearing up 10 6 which 
has hitherto been the Subject of man 1 


It is pity t 


J. Polybizus teckons aithouſfand and. "forty 
from the Place wher 


e ad fo 9, Ga 


Rhone, to the Place where he reſolved to croſs. the 
Alpes. And if we ſay with Livy, that he paſſed any 
the pen inpoflible to mae out that 
oh The.M 5 HEN this Nugog go» 
tion 5 p in, the Name amm 
ſhewed Pensiniti, pen ee 9 Bon 
It is for called n Fa Itiuosary. Tias 8 
Se e e the Bardariaus 
of 11 & Countries pa a particular king of Wor- 
an Lee By Author quoted” by Li 
makes * to ſhuvet phſled n a Biace Which 


Is. Cremonis Fagum, Clæver thinks this Mount. 
which is mention o other Was 2 


Bench o the Alper Grave, between os 
\Valais andi tlie Val. & Holgi, near Tu Gent 8. or - 


85 jug N Cow er - 7 "Fon ought 


Cemronnm Fugun 
0 N d is 'Þ >a ary Hunt 
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Loneus, Con- 


- terrified; and kept inc we, aſſembled their Troops, and poſted: them upon the ſteey 42 
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will, (for we cannat aſcertain any thing concerning a Fact which is not ſufficieny A 
cleared up by the Ancients, and which the Contradictions of Authors will aly,,, Wl 
render obſcure, ) albagtee in this at lcaſt, that he met with immenſe Difficulties j, 
his Paſſage. As ſann as the King of the Allobrager had left him, he gave Orden ³ü 
to his Troops to enter into the narrow: Paſſes, which lead up to the Tops of 4 
Mountains: And then:the little Kings of the Country, whom the Allobroges hu 


Places, over which the Cart haginiaus muſt neceflatily pais. And indeed, had the WM 


Mountaineers, hid their Soldiers in the Holes of the Rocks, they would infallivy WM 
have deſtroyed the whole Cart haginian Army. But they leſſened their own Adra. 


tages by their Boldncß. They appeared openly: And therefore, though they ven 


able to deſtroy great Numbers of Carthagmians, by the Advantages they had d 1 
the Ground: yet the Valour of their Enemies was ſuch, that they loſt as great; 2 1 
Number of Men themſelves. Inna A oth oi 08200102441 913; bit 3 5 

Ix the mean time, theſe Mountaineers climbed from Poſt to Poſt, and ſeizei 
new Eminencies 3 but Hannibal found Means to diſlodge» them. He had ſon: ll 
Ganls in his Army, who ſpoke theit Language, and he ſcar them to the Enem . 
Camp, to obſetve their Appearance, and watch their Deſigns. By his Spies, . 
General was informed, that theſe Barbarians retired every Night to their Villages 
and returned to the Ridges of the Mountains, to diſpute the Paſſage of them, e. 
ry Morning: and Hamabals Attifice was this. He pretended to take à Comp 
and go and encamp in another Place; and in the Evening he drew ncat to W 
Poſt the Mountaincers poſſeſſod, and ſeemed willing to paſs the Night there. Buta nl 
ſoon as it was dark, and the Enemy was diſperſed, he marched the braveſt of hu 
Soldiers up to the Eminencics they had left, and there halted; By this means i« Rn 
mined. gps Poſt: But the xeſt of his March was not the leſs. diſturbed for it. Ti: 

arthaginians, being obliged to climb up narrow Paths, could not draw up thr nl 
Horſe or Foot. in any tolerable; Length, to oppoſe the Enemy; and the Mo. 
taineers took the; Advantage of it. They eaſily, leaped from Rock to Rock, wit 1 
the Agility of Hinds, fell upon the Cart haginiant, in Flank and Rear, and -- 
Action coſt Hannibal dear. His Horſes and other Beaſts of Burden ſuffered mud WW 
by this unfoxeſeen Attack. The leaſt Diſturbance the Enemy occaſioned amog Wn 
the Troops they aſſaulted, put Men and Horſes into Diſorder, and gave them te. 
rible Falls, among the Precipices. Every Wound ihe Horses Löceive, made then 
Ieap about, and at every Leap they either loſt their own Footing, or were forci ne 
to drive forwards among the Soldiers before them, and tumbled them down ti: 
Rocks. Hannibal plainly ſaw of what Conſequence it was to preſerve the 
Beaſts, which were laden with his Proviſions; and he went in Perſon with a ci 


| 2 of Troops to defend His Rear: Guard, fell furiouſly, upon the Mountaincen, WA 


them, ot diſtruſt them. Hannibal therefore examined them, and cauſed: them 10 


and diſperſed thein. Aſtet this, he marched on more peaceably; but not wit 
out Danger. At length, he came to the 35 Town whoſe Inhabitants had ſo ftrons le 
ly oppoſed him, and found the Houſes deſerted, and no body left there, but e 
Priſonets, and Horſes, they had taken from him; and theſe he had the Pleaſure i 
recovering. The General alſo found ſome Corn and Cattel, which ſerved a ns 
N for his Amy; and after he had ſpent one Day there, continued d 


Ys 1 „„ AMERY OT» bd a (9H 1 
Bur as ſoon as the Cart baginim Army had: eſcaped one Danger, it fell into a Wi 
other. Other Mountaigcers, belonging to che Flaces he was now croſſing, can: 
to Hamibal, with all the Appearances of being peaceably diſpoſed. They cartici 
Branches in their Hands, were crowned with Boughs, and made the General mi. 
ny Proteſtations of Friendſhip. It was cqually dangerous for him either to tru 


be watched: And he learnt from them, that his having taken and plundered ti 
firſt Village, had obliged them to come and implote his Protection. Then, being 
nired with the Cafaginiant, they behaved themſelves peaccably, till at lengh 
Humilal put ſo much Confidence in them, as to place them at the Head of 1 
Troops, to be his Guides. But neyertheleſs, he took a very neceſſary Precaution 
He placed his Elephants, and Beaſts of Burden, in his Advanced - Gunrdh and bi 
WF" _ | n ee . T , 15) 51th Fo £10 5 

W 
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= lions in his Rear: And this Diſpoſition preſerved him from an entire De. Year of 
1 1 faithleſs Guides led the Army into an Ambuſedde; from which ſome R O N B 


ni oss of the Barbarians ſallied out on a ſudden, and fell upon the Rear-Guard 7 . 
5 _ Fe Cre — vhilſt the Guides turned abour, and fell on the Advanced- P.Connetivs 
he Sc: ard. But by good Fortune, the Elephants ſtoped the Füry of the one, and e 
nba choiceſt Infantry ſtood their Ground againſt the others, Nevertheleſs, Londus, Con- 
oi muſt be confeſſed, that the Carthaginians loſt many Hotſes and Men in this Ac- ful. 

ee on. The Mountaineers who attacked the Advanced- Guard from the upper 

Wo broutd, rolled down Pieces of Rocks upori the Legs of | the Beaſts o ſo that they 

1. >uld not ſtand againſt them; and they killed the Men with the Stones they threw 

ete 1 them. The Fright was ſo great in Hannibals Army, that he himſelf, with a 

od irt of it, ſtopped ſhort, on a Rock which ſtood by itſelf and paſſed the Night 


3 1 n dere, whilſt his Advanced-Guard marched on by itſelf to the f lace here the Bar- 
—_ was fought.” Early in the Morning the General rejoined the main Body of- his 


« rmy, and continued his March. After this, the Barbarians appeared only in 
me il Bodies; not ſo much to fight, as to harraſs the Enemy, and get Booty. 
718 ut tho the Roads were leſs infeſted by the Mountaineers, they were not the more 
de bie. However, after many Fatigues, and many Loſſes, Hannibal at length ar- 


Need at the Top of the higheſt Mountain, nine Days after he began to aſcend: 
nere the Rock ſeemed to be level, and there was a Plain upon it, where the Ge- 
ral encamped his Troops, and reſted two Days. This Delay was neceſfaty, to 
ther together the Stragglers; and the General ſaw with Pleaſure many Horſes 
rie, which he thought loſt; they had eſcaped the Precipices, and followed him 
the Road which he had beaten. It was now about the Middle of November, 
d the Cart haginian Army had been five Months coming from the Pyners tothis 
lace. The Snow was already fallen in great Plenty, on the Tops ôf e theſe high 
ountains, and covered the Ground: And this Sight affrighred the Hfricuns and 
EP 2niards, who were much affected with the Cold, in a Climate ſo unlike their 
wn. In order therefore to encourage them, Hamilu led them to the Top of 
e higheſt Rock next to ah, whence he gave them a View of the large and 
uitful Plains of Inſubria, and ſaid: Thoſe” are to be the Scenes of your Glory, and 
e Fruits of your Conqueſts. Tou haue not climbed the Alpes, but you have ſcaled 


8 

. ie alls of Rome. Tou have already made Lodgments on her Ramparts. 7 'The 
7 vil be but Sport. The Gauls, whoſe vaſt Countries you ſee, are ready to Join 
il os, and then you will not ſpare even the famous and rich Capitol. 
ic Bor in the mean time, the Carthaginians had almoſt as many and great Dangers 
ce encounter, in going down the Mountains, as they paſſed in aſcending them. 


n thc Top of the Alpes, the Snow does not melt in the midſt of Summer; That 
f 9 f former Years hardens, and turns into Ice; but that of the preſent Year is ſoft 
ad light, and oftentimes very deep. So that the Declivities of the Rocks are co- 
red with Slides; on which there is no ſtanding, and which carry Men down fright: 
ic = Precipices, with Violence. If one Man or Beaſt falls, he beats down many 


for Iced a little Support, but when trodden upon by a numerous Army, it ſinks, or 
hi melts, and is often as ſlippery as Ice. Theſe were the new Dangers Hamibal'had . 


6 


me nemy 36 to engage with. But his Army had gone theo ſo many Hardſhips, that 

jed t was now Proof againſt any Difficulties. At length it came to a Place, which 

1 Neither the Men, Elephants, nor Horſes could paſs over. | Not only the Way which _ 
uſ Was between two Precipices, was too narrow for his Men to advance; but the Decli- 


vity, which was very ſteep of itſelf, was become more dangerous, by the Fall of 


the the Earth, which for a Furlong aud half had tumbled down to a vaſt Depth. At 
0; ent of this new Obſtacle, the Guides ſtopped, | Hannibal ran thithet, Was affcight- 
0 ed at the Danger, and firſt propoſed to march round about, and ſeek another Road; 

1 15 


ut as the Snow was high on both. Sides of him, and no Footſteps ne or any 
ravellers, it would have been raſh to have tun the Hazards. of it. What remained 


a. 


ms. IBS. 23 i? F 4s MW 3» eie Ur «tot? 
36 As the Carthaginians came down the Moun- cont: 


. * 


pain, fays Pohbias, they had but few Enemies to Vith a Defign of fighting, as of ſtealing the 


dthers, and carries all that are in the ſame Line with him. The freſh» Show-is in- 


I po encounter, in his Deſcent down the Alpes; and we are aſſured, that he loſt 28 » 
* 


| olybius, F. 3. 
any Men and Horſes, as he had done in aſcending them; tho he had here no < 5+ 


men Was to try to get down a Place which was almoſt perpendicular, and where Liv. B. T 
Iran Nin ne c. 3 4 
apes ah: nod they dd ped Wis ne 
there 
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Vear of there-was, à thin Surface of Snow, which covered-a.hard. and thick Ice. The Fog 

R © 0 & dipped chere every Moment; ande if Men onde fell on their Knees, they cou, 

- not; recover themſelves, i even with che help of their Hands, haying nothing to (le 

. their Feet againſt ; neither were there any Roots or Buſhes to catch hold of; as thy 

Soar — bas * fell, Baſides, loaded Horſes often rolled. down, as Well as Men; and it ſometime 

—.— Cant happened, that by ſtriking hard on the ce to re themſelves, they broke ſo f 
ſuls. into iti tat theit Feet ſtuck faſt in it, and they could not get them looſe 

Tux Neſign therefore of deſcending by ſo ſtceꝑ a Place, ſeemed, erna edle 3 

a8 it Continurd in this Condition. So that jt was neceſlary that HHannjy 

ould level the Ground; with immenſe Labour. And in the mean time, he cen. 

camped on the Edge mf the Precipice. He had a great deal of Trouble to cley 

away the Snow. and break the Ice, to pitch his Camp there; But that was not al 

Some Nomitians were ordered to make a-hollow Way in the Rock, and leſſen th 

Decliyiey. of its and they made uſe of Fire, and Inſtruments of Iron, for that Pu: 

poſe. To which 1 ſhould add, with ſome Hiſtorians, that they uſed Vinegar, u 

losden the Stans, if that was probable; But from whence ſhould Haunibal be able 

to bring Vinegar enough for fo laborious a Work: The Silence of the moſt jud 


cious Writers... as to this Particular, is ſufficient to juſtify, our not giving Cxedit if 


ſd idle a Story All that they tell us is, That the African Soldierg relieved one 
another 2 thartheyrwith their Hands and Pickaxes made a Way in the Rock, thry 
which the Men, Horſes and Elephants paſſed, with a little mare Eaſe; and cam 
down from the Mountains, which afforded no Forage for the Cattel, into the vi 
ley; where they found Plenty of Paſture. Thus Hannibal, after: haying ſpent nin 
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Days- in climbing up the Apes, and ſix in deſcending them, came at length u 3 
Afaabria; and notwithſtanding the Diſaſters his; Army had met with, entered ii 

with the Boldneſs with; which his Hatred to Nome, and his Love of Glory, inſpini 
dim. Of * the fifty! thouſand Foot with which, he had left Spain, he had not 
but twelve thouſand Carthaginian Foot, and eight thouſand Spaniards; and his nir 
thouſand Horſe were almaſt reduced to ſix thouſand. This Attempt of Hanni ta 
was indeed, if rightly / conſidered, a raſh one; hut dt has nevertheleſs been the 1 

miration of all ſucceeding Ages: And we ſhall, he almoſt as much ſurprized at i 
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XI. HAN N 784. Les fllt Gare, after e eee Ttely, ven 70 to reſiel 
his roops. Their Contage alone, and the Hopes of Victory, ſtill ſupported then 4 
not wirtiſtanding all their Loſſes and Fatigues. They were ſo pale and ghaſtly, tür 1 


they looked: ltke Skeletons newly raiſed from the Dead, or Savages born in a De 
fart! Nevertheleſs, their General did not ſuffer them to languiſh long in Idlencs. 
The Infubres:were then making War: with the Piedmonteſe ; and Hannibal, vid 
aut any Heſitation, joined with the former, againſt the latter. The Iuſwbres be 
ing diſfatisficd with the Ramaut, and in Enmity with them, it was of Advantag 
to the Carthaginian to gain theit Friendſhip: And he therefore declared for then 
entered Pirdmont, d aftet three Days Siege, took 7 urin, . the,only City u 
the Country. MA eo mn s d nogyu 211 15 
Ley, B. 21. MWürran Hannibal wbal wcnn. theſe his firſt Expeditions, the two Conſul 
-39-, iin and: Semptonius; were. falling towards Itaſyse the one in The Adriatict Sth 
-: > on his — from Sicidyiz the other in The Tyrrhenian Sea, as he returned fron 
Franſoltine Gaul. Scipio arrived firſt, and landed at Piſa, from whence he hal 


ſet Gut: But he had given the (beſts Part of his*Troo wane and Ships to his-Brothet i 


P+hb. 3.3. CM Sebi whom he had ſent inte Haim againſt Aſarubal. So hs for want 4 
56. his firſtConfaler Army, he put himſeli at wake that which the Prater Aas 
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oK XXVI. The ROMAN HISTORY. 69 
© ſhamefully led againſt the Boii. He indeed found it both weakned and Year of 
ouraged; but being impatient to come to an immediate Conteſt with the 22 E 
ous Hannibal, whom he had not been able to come up with, on the Banks „ 
he Rhone, he paſſed the Po with his new Troops, and encamped near the Ten. P.Connews 
mibal, on the other hand, had already ſpread Terror; and the Gauls were very — 
ently deſirous of joining him, and declating openly for him. But the Preſence Loxous, Con- 
the Conſul kept them in awe. Some of them were even forced to furniſh the ful. 
ans with their Contingents of Troops, and to ſerve in the Ryman Army: So 
Hannibal in vain depended on ſceing all Ciſapine Gaul immediately follow 
Standards. The Time for it was not yet come. Nevertheleſs; he ventured 
arch croſs — with only thoſe Troops that had followed him from Spain; 
to face the Roman Legions, which were advancing to engage him. The two 
ies were within reach of each other, and divided only by the 28 Tn, a navi- 

le River, which riſes in Mount Adula, and after it has watered Inſubria, diſc 
ges itſelf into the Po. | | 

HE two Generals, who had not yet tried each other's Strength, had a mutual 
em one for the other. The Carthaginian formed his Judgment of the Ability 

he Roman, by the Republick's having conſtituted him General at this time. In 
ritical a Conjuncture, (aid he, Rome has doubtleſs taken great care, to ſend one 

er moſt e Commanders againſt me. Beſides, the Conſul s Expedition in re- 
ning to Ttaly from Gaul, and his Diligence in croſſing Hetruria, and paſſing 
Po, to ſtop his Progreſs, had taken off the ill Impreſſions his Dilatorineſs on 
Banks of the Rhone, had given Hannibal of him. On the other hand, Scipio, 
ady ſtruck with the Reports Fame had ſpread of Hannibal, and of his Victories 
Spain, admired his ſudden paſſing over the Alpes, through Ways which he 
med impaſſable. However, this reciprocal Reſpect, which the two brave Ge- 
als had for each other, did not diminiſh their Courage; but increaſed their 
zulation, and Deſire of entering the Liſts together. At Rome, the Uncertainty 
he Succeſs, kept Men in Suſpence. The Romans had indeed very great Ad- 
Stages in a War in Traby, which continually ſupplied the Republick with freſh 

2 Pops, to repair her Loſſes: but they were afraid of the Diſcontents of the Gault, 
e, if commanded by an experienced General, might fill Rome with as much 
rror as ever. The Senate, full of theſe Diſquietudes, waited with Impatience 
the Arrival of the Conſul S 
the Army he brought from 
r Hannibal in the firſt Battel. i 
\ND indeed, the two Enemies were too near each other, long to defer entring 
dn Action. The Banks of the Teſin were ſoon to be lined with Cartbaginia 
one Side, and Roman Legions on the other: And before Scipio paſſed the 
er, he encouraged his new Troops, of which he had reaſon to be diffident; 
e the Check they had received from the Gauls during his Abſence ; and he ad- 
ſed himſelf to them in this manner. The Enemy you are going to engage, are 
Strangers to the Romans. The bare Name of Carthaginians is enough to make 
deſpiſe them. Twenty Tears Wars have our Fathers well acquainted with 
m; and the Remembrance of our Vittories over them, ought to encourage us. 
ih d Sardinia, which we took from them, were the firſt Proofs of our Supe- 
ty: and now Africa itſelf ſhall be the Reward of our Valour. The Carthagi- Ziv. B. 21: 
ns in general, are 4 vanquiſhed People, who are making their laſt Efforts ggaint 
ir Conquerors; Tributaries, who riſe up againſt thoſe who demand Contributions 

them. But what need have I to return to thoſe diſtant Times, which brought 
Diſbonour to Carthage? What are theſe Men whom we ſee draw near the 
lin? They are mere Shadows, breathing Skeletons, only the Appearances of Col. 
1s; Men without Clathes or Arms, emaciated with Hunger, benummed with the 
ofts of the Alpes, and bruiſed with their Falls from the Tops of the Rocks. Theſe 
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oneus at Arimimum. They thought his Preſence, 
icily, a ready Remedy, in caſe Fortune ſhould fa- 


erable Remains of a great Army, which fled before me the Rhone, would 
dare to ew ere, were they not 2 ven to Deſpair. Some e- 
uation has poſſeſſed the raſh" young who commands Dowbth : the | 


3 See our Account of the Teſs, which riſes in Mount Ade vow Mount 8, Godard, in ge- 
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Year of Gods une are the Avengers of wielated Treaties, have themſelves engaged hin j 


R 12 E this Expedition. They are half ſubdued already by the Alpes and Heaven u 


Hon alem bither, to complete its Vengtance 


them. For this purpoſe | 
P.Connutys, 8 bern forced to come fr 


— the Wrath of the Gods. Go then, and fall on the Carthaginians, either as ſo 
rebellious: Slaves, or as ſo many Vittims devoted to Death. There are inde] y 


a ö ee 3. more Alpes for them to paſs u,jẽ And we 'ough 

Liv. B. 21. the more. 41 and Courage. That alone can preſerve hour Houſes from i 

* Ae, and your Wives. and Chiluren from Diſponour and Slavery. Theſe Wo 
animated the Ramant, and made them conſent to a Bartel, with more _ 
than the General had reaſon to expect. 


F. MIuom the other hand, Hannibal employed a new kind of Eloquency j 


which made ſtrong Impreſſions on his Carthaginians. He had taken a great Nun 
ber of thoſe Mountaineers Priſoners, who had oppoſed his March; and ſince ther; 
Captivity, had treated them with extreme Rigour, with a View to the Uſe hen 
Pohb. B. z. tended to make of them in Italy. They were loaded with ſuch heavy Chin 
Tag and ſuffeted/fo much from Hunger, Thirſt, and Stripes, that they earneſtly wiſh 


4g wo for Death. Hunnibal from that time deſigned them for the Diverſions, with wha 


in ſingle Combats, like Gladiators, in fight of his Troops. He promiſed fi wi 
Rewards to the Conquerors, Horſcs, fine Clothes, and the moſt valuable of A 
Gifts, Liberty: and he comfoited the Vanquiſhed before - hand with the Hops oi 


Death, which would deliver them from their inſupportable Miſeries. So that u 
one of theſe Allobrages refuſed/to enter the Lifts. ' Every one thought himſf 3 q 


happy, to have it in his Power; either to end his Life gloriouſly, or recover h 


Liberty; by a momentary Danger. But there were too many of them, for all u 1 1 
fight at one 'Shew : and therefore they were choſen by Lot. Then each of the: ll 
miſerable Wretches: lifted up his Hands to Heaven, and prayed that he might bed 
the Number of the Combatants; and thoſe on whom the Lot fell, leaped ' for 3, 
whilſt the reſt broke out into Lamentations.'- After this, the former were matched i 3 14 


Couples, aumed afteritheir on Country Faſhion, the Lifts opened, and they fouzit 
two and two. However incredible it may appear, both the Conqueror and Co. 
quert expreſſed: an equal Satisfaction, If the latter loſt their Lives, they at E 
delivered themſelves from their Captivity ; the former both ſaved their Lives, ali 


recovered: theic Liberty: But the Conſtancy of - thoſe: who died, was more u. 
mired by the Carthaginian Soldiers, than the Valour and Skill of the Victors. Auf 
this was ther main Point Hannibal had in View. Whilſt therefore their Imagin: Wl 
tions wete Warm with theſe n which had ſtrongly affected them, he e I 


_ in chis manntg. - 

Fate, "dear. Follow-Soldiers,.. is very like that of the Captives, whoſe g 
. — aths.'you haue: admired; or whom yon have envied their Rewards. 10 
— — af Ege tn ur; 2 8 deli ver our ſelues, but by Death, # 
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2 8 1 You'lremble,: ſhut ur into à kind of Liſts, in which we muſt am 
vr E Ae cunnõt eſcape the Miſeries, to which Want, Hunger, Thi) 


— ; by eur Brovery. Bas what am ? Let —  confiln 


1 which will follow our Victory. To 2 Sicily and Sardidi 1 


_ were inder a Happineſs neſs worth f all our Hi s and Vows.” But that is not al 
Romè herſelf, Seen roger ber, i the Plunder of ſo ma! 
Natihns; rh 0 which"\I'would now have yon aſpire. Tou have hithen! 
thought yourſtloes hyppy, in piuldering the Fields of Luſitania, and carrying off i 

_ CattelgfGeltiberia;\ — my Chetan” Bur theſe were only the poor Product 
yaun NAA, Greater 'Explbirs deſerve more ample \Rewards. After if 
long Courſe which we have run together, Rome preſents herſelf to you, 45 . 

happy G chere u ſpall ſipim in Plenty. "The Vidtoty is certain, if gos i 


8 Death, and fox Jour Eyes only on the Reward. After * what ths th 


om Spain, which was my Province, leave Gaul, = I | 
Scurio. Tun. I had made 4 Deſcent, and croſs both Sea and Land, to become the Inſtrument of I I 


t therefore to oppoſe them ui i 1 


he intended to entertain his Army, before the firſt Battel: And he asked the 3 
miſcrable MWretches, whether they had Courage enough to fight with one anon 23 


* e 


ar in en both" Sides. Before ur, the Po, a Riv 
:ficulp to paft ; che Rhone, and behind us the Alpes, the very Thou! 


Chains, will reduce us, unleſs we oy gre fe Liberty, Ne, 
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Romans, whoſe Glory is ſo much magnified by our Prejudices ? Are thry comparable Year of 


T | # | Mn, r 
en, who have carried on their C from Hercules Pillars, 7% the RO N E 

y | = _ of Italy? Their Conſul's 3 ly (the "miſerable Remains of 4 N, 

Fs Bod of Men, which eſcaped the Fury of the Gauls who beat them, and inveſted y Ton 

en, in Mutina. The Men ſcarce) know their General," or the General his Troops. $1710 Tin. 

Can I. ho have been brought up in a Camp from my Infancy ; who, if I may ſo Lonous, Con- 

11 eat, have been carried into Battels in your Arms; and have been taught the Art fuls. 

- 8 of ar by my Father, that famous Commander, the Remembrance of «hom makes 

Komme tremble; Can 1 be under any Apprehenſions from a Six-Months-General, h- 

oo WY 4ur/? not engage me; in the Fields, by the Rhone? To have conquered, I don't ſay 


the Spaniards arid Gauls, but the Alpes, is more than to have ſcaled the Walls of 
Rome. I ſee none among you; but old Soldiers, who have been the Authors and 
Witneſſes of my Glory ; Numidian, and Spaniſh Horſe, who are accuſtomed to fol- 
low me into the midſt of Dangers ; and Carthaginians, who are full of Indigna- 
tion at the proud Republick. She would have robbed" you of your General. If there- 
fore you love me, revenge the 'perſonal Injuries ſhe has done me. Imperious Rome! 
What Laws wouldft thou have-preſeribed to us? The Tagus 


A f your: Vickories. Saguntum ſball inſult you with Tmpunity ; my Name ſpall be 
» Protection, let her do what ſbe will. But what" has followed? Saguntum r 
1c, % more. Me have left the Tagus far behind us, have 'phſſed the Pyrenees, and 
the GS have fot been: terrified by the Alpes. What' Remains? but to put Rome npon 
wy 


\Y a level uith Saguntum 2 Tbis it is in your Power, dear Fellow- Soldiers, to do, 
_ will remember, That you have no Retreat if you fly; and That à Contempt f 


Death is wheat alone can preſerve: and enrich 3... | 

"of Tax Diſcourſe of the General was applauded by the Soldiers; and is Men art 
ne never more courageous, than when in Deſpair, the Carthuginian Army teſolved to 
dic or conquer. With this Diſpoſition it drew near the Tſin. Scipio paſſed it 


over a Bridge he had made, after having built a Fort at the Head of the Bridge, to 
defend it. The two Armies encàamped on the other Side the River; and the No- 
mans advanced as far into Inſubria, as to the Town ealled 39 Tumulis. The Car- 
I — * Camp was not far offi; and Hannibal, who found himſelf under a Ne- 
ceſſity of giving Battel ſoon, repeated his Promiſes to his Soldiers, and was more 
| particular in them. 1. Aſſure you, ſaid he to them, I till give every one of you 


u Lands of his own; either in Africa, Spain, or Italy, as he ſball chuſe, with a full 
+  Gr.17 of the Property of them, to you, and your Children for ever. I will give 
.o{ rboſe, who prefer Money to Land, as much as they deſirv. I will give all the Spa- 
wm niards, uh defire it, the Title of Citizens of Carthage. I will ſend back thoſe, 
"We who are willing to return into their own Countries, ſo enriched, that they ſhall be 


the Envy of their Countrymen. And laſtly, I will give all the Slaves in the Army 
their Liberty ; and to make their Maſters amends, will give them two Slaves for 
one. And Hannibal ratified theſe Promiſes /in Form. He took a Flint in one 


þ Hand, and a Lamb in the other, and ſaid; Great Jupiter; if J do not perform my 
tal Promiſe, kill me, as I da this Victim, which I am going to ſacrifice to thee. At 
* which words, he broke the Skull of the Lamb with the Flint; and this religious 
ur Ceremony augmented the Confidence of his Troops. They all deſired leave to 


fight, that they might be immediately put into Poſſeſſion of fo many Advantages. 

F. XIII. As for Scipio, he was rather inclined to march after the Enemy, than wait 
for them: but nevertheleſt, he encamped twice or thrice, before he could enter 
upon Action. At length, the Forragers brought him word, that the Enemy drew 
near: and then, notwithſtanding 40 the fatal Preſages, which had ſtruck ſome Terror 


» . . 3 


755 We don't know exactly where the Village of on the left Side of that River, beyond the Teſu, in 
analy formerly hood; unleſs we ſay it was the, the, Coumry of ͤ cl! (2 
Place, that is now called Dimoli, between the Ri- 40 Livy, ſpeaking theſe Preſages, ſays, hat a 
vers Tejin, and Novara. Gronovius is of opinion, Wolf ſtole into the Camp of the Romans, an cru- 
that inſtead of Tamnhs, we ought to read in Livy, elly mangled ſome of the Soldlets, Without reeeiv- 

ing the leaſt Harm from thoſe ;that, endeavoured to 


Vicumviris, The, Place called icumviæ, or Vicum- 


the wie, was a Town which the Romans fortified, du-. kill him. A Swarm of Bees pi upon a 

ph 73s the War which they had with die Crit. Bat nett the Phetdrinws.i The Roma! e fever 1 
* Pla places it on the Pee Side of the Po, near tal Preſages from theſe pr Prodigies, accord- 
heſt be. ave, Wheregs the P | here ſpoken of, ſtood ing to the Principles of the Aug aral Science. 
145 * 1 » ; the. 


* * 
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ſhall be the Boundary 


into his Camp, the Conſul advanced, having the River on his left Hand, which P, 
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Iybius, B. 3. 
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the Carthaginians had on their Right. After they had marched ſome time along 
the Banks of it, the two Armies petetived, by the Clouds of Duſt which filled 
the 


5 Ye | 
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the Cartbaginian. 4 
attacked them in the Rear; and till that time, the Sueceſs of the Battel was doubt. 


ful. The Gallic Cavalry, aſſiſted with the Dartmen; who filled up the Spaces be. 
tween the Squadrons, had ſuſtained the Shock of the Spaniſs Horſe; and many) 
Men were killed on both Sides: but as ſoon as the Romans had the Namzidian: 
behind them; thoſe light-armed Dartmen fled. Nevertheleſs; Sripio ſtill fougit 
with Courage, and ſupported his Cavalry by his own Example; till at length he 
was wounded; He would perhaps have been left upon the Place, if his Son had 
not had the Preſence of Mind, to lead up a large Body of Horſe to his Defence. 
Some ſay, a Ligurian Slave took up the Conſul, after his Fall. But others, in 
greater Numbers, give this Honour to young Scipio; and whoſoever it was, the 
latter Tradition prevailed, perhaps from the Inclination of the Romans to magnify Wl 
the xiſing Merit of one of the greateſt Men their Republick ever produced. 2A 
AMI1DsST his routed Horſe, Scipio was carried back to his Camp; but he dil 
not continue long there. The Conſul conſidered, that Hannibals Horſe wer 
ſtronger than his own ; and that it would be dangerous to give him Battel in the 
flat Country beyond the Po. He therefore repaſſed that River, to poſt himſelf in 
a cloſer Country, and to give himſelf time to get his Wound cured. FHarnibi, RR... 
on the other hand, had ſeen the Romans fly before him; but this was only 2 
kind of Sketch of a Vidory; an Affair in which the Horſe only were concerned. 
He had not yet tried thoſe famous Legions, of whom ſuch Wonders were related; 
and he therefore purſued them in their Retreat: but he found the Conſul de-. 
camped, and removed to the other Side of the Po. However, he came to the 
Bridge, over which Scipio had paſſcd the Teſin, which he found half broken 
down. As for the ſix hundred Men, which the Roman General had left in thc 
Fort, at the Entrance of the Bridge, they retreated ſo ſlowly, that they were over- 
taken, and all made Priſoners of War. . 
$. XIV. Arrzn this ſucceſsful Expedition, which already put the Gauls in Mo- 
tion, who were naturally inclined to revolt, Hannibal loſt not a moment's time. 
He marched his Troops up the Teſin, and came to the Banks of the Po, in ſearch 
Liv. B. 21. of a proper Place, to make a Bridge over it, and paſs it. But Scipio, and hi 
6. 47* T were already arrived at Placentia, and by their Expedition eſcaped the 
Purſuits of the Enemy. At length, Haunibal croſſed the River over a Bridge of 
Boats; and then dividing his Army into two Bodies, he gave the Command of 
one-to his Brother Mage, who marched on before him: whilſt he himſelf tar 
ried on the Banks of the Po, and received the Deputics of ſeveral Nations of 
Gault, whom his firſt Advantage had brought over to him. He received the En- 
Pobbiss,B. 3. voys very graciouſly; mutual Aſſurances were given of an inviolable Fidelity: and 
i the Gauls engaged to ſupply the Cartbaginians with as many Men, Arms, and Pro- 
viſions, as they ſhould want. Upon theſe Aſſurances, Hannibal marched on, to 
join his Brother; and following the Courſe of the River, took the Road . 


"4 
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ore extremely ſurprized to ſee Hannibal advance within Reach of his Enttench- 


ittle too much afraid of them. 
In ſhort, the Conſul, would not appear in the Plain, but fortify'd himſelf in his 


1 atrenchments. Hannibul therefore, whoſe Army was not numerous enough to 
led crack his Lines, went and encamped ſome Miles from the Roman Camp; and an, 
the nexpected Event doubled the Fears of the Romans, and increaſed the Confidence 


of their Enemies. There was in the Roman Army, a pretty conſiderable Number 


* Y pf thoſe newly-ſubdued Ganls, who had been forced to ſerve in it, as Members or 
hn: Allies of the Roman People; and theſe Troops had hitherto diſſembled their Re- 
the entments. But when they received Advices, that their Nations had declared 
7 ppenly for the Carthaginians, they entered into a Plot to deſert, and to make their 


Deſertion prove fatal to the Romans. 

 TarsEt Gauls, to the Number of twenty thouſand: Foot, and about two hundred 
orſe, waited till all was quiet in the Roman Camp, and Sleep had cloſed all Eyes; 
and then, they entered into the Tents that were next to them, about three in the 
orning, and cut the Throats of the ſleeping Romans, forced their Way through 
he Guard, at one of the Gates of the Camp, and fled to Hannibal. He received 


2 em in a manner ſuitable to his Want of the Aſſiſtance of the Gauls; but the pru- 

oi: ent General would not ſuffer the Traitors to come into his Camp. He made 

he hem Preſents, and Promiſes, and ſent them home to their Villages, to ſtir up 

11) heir Countrymen to declare for him. | : 

ce Dun theſe Tranſactions, the Bozz, the moſt inveterate of the Gauls againſt 

in one, and the Authors of the Revolt, came to Hannibal's Camp; and brought 
de ith them the three Commiſſioners of the two Roman Colonies, whom they had 

iff Formerly taken, by Surprize. Their Deſign was to put them into Hannibals Hands, . B. z. 


al had too much Honour to countenance an unjuſt and infamous Action. How- 
ver, he did not affront the Gauls; but left their three illuſtrious Captives in their 
ands, for them to make uſe of them, as they propoſed, to recover their Hoſtages. 


7. Thus Hannibal, by feigned or real Virtues, aimed at the Conqueſt of Taly. 
ul F. XV. In the mean time, S$czp7vfaad loft too many Men in the Slaughter the 
＋ auls had made in his Camp, to continue long there. Beſides, he was there ſur- 


ounded on all Sides with Nations of Gauls, whoſe Revolt to the Enemy he had 
Reafon to fear: And he therefore thought it neceflary to ſeek ſome ſafer Poſt, 
where his Troops would not be ſo much intimidated by ſuſpected Neighbours. 
SCTPIO thought he might encamp near 4* the Trebia, a little River which runs 
nto the Po, with more Safety than in the Neighbourhood of Placentia. He 
mould there be placed in a Country full of Eminencies, which would cover his En- 
renchments; and he could eaſily find Subſiſtence for his Army, in a Country 
rhich was in Friendſhip and Alliance with the Romans. The Roman Army there- 
tore decamped, in order to paſs the Trebia. | 
As ſoon as Hannibal was informed of the March of the Conſul, he detached his 
amidian Horſe to purſue after theſe Fugitives, and harraſs them in their Retreat: 
at his Orders were not executed with due Expedition. The Numidians, greedy 
Pt Spoil, loſt time in picking up the little Booty that was left in 42 the Roman 


= DP... Had Hannibals Horſe fallen in time upon the Rear-Guard of the Roman 
of rmy, in the fine Plains which lay on the Borders of the Po, they would probably 
ar- have made a terrible Slaughter of them. But the Avarice of the Numidians loſt 
* Ig this new Advantage. They only took ſome Stragglers, on this fide the Tre- 
. /a, Which the Romans had already paſſed, when the Cavalry appeared. So that 
nd 41 The River 77eb:a gin retains ape | | EE Iybi e Namidiau Ca 
"i Is NE Of „ p I retains its ancient Name, 32 According to Polybius, the Namidian Ca- 
i and diſcharges it 18e de 7 8 1 n * ne n 


U the 


Vor. III. 


42, Where the Conſul was encamped: Scipio believed himſelf ſafe there; Year of 
— of nothing but curing his own and his Soldiers Wounds ; and was there-R O M E 


ents, form his Army, and offer him Battel. And it muſt be confeſſed, the Car- P. Corners 
haginian advanced with exceeding great Expedition. In two Days, after he had — dey 
-afſzd the Po, he came up with the Enemy. Hannibal had Reaſon to promiſe Loxcvs, Cen- 


imſelf all imaginable Succeſs, from his indefatigable Troops. But Scipio was a ful. 


a Proof of their zealous Adherence to his Intereſt : But the Carthaginian Gene- 67. 


. 
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Year of the Conſul had time enough to entrench himſelf in his new Poſt; and reſolved not 
R O MA to leave it, till he was cured of his Wound, and till his Collegue Sempronzus, whom 


2 DXXXV. 


Ade im iently expected from Sicily, arrived with his Army. In the mean time J 
F. Connzxws Hannibal, that he might not loſe ſight of the Enemy, came and encamped on thi 1 


Serero, Tin. Side the Trebia, five Miles from the Romans. 


SemPRONIUS 


Lonucus, Con- 


e Foot continues unhurt, nothing is to be deſpaired of. And this Confidence of t 


Livy, B. 21. 


6. 52. 


9 

Taz Carthaginians promiſed themſelves great Advantages from their firſt Succeq, 
on the Tefſin, and the Union of the Gauls, who continually flocked to their A. 
my: But the Addition of theſe new Soldiers, made Proviſions ſcarce in Ham 
bats Camp. It was therefore neceſſary to provide for their Subſiſtence. At (a 
ftidium 43, a little City on the Confines of Liguria, the Romans had fixed the; 
Magazine of Arms and Proviſions, and had placed a pretty ſtrong Garriſon in i, 
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under the Command of an Officer born at Brunduſium, named 44 Daſius. Beto, li 


— 
4 
7 


$ 
* 


Governour, and offered him a Sum which dazzled his Eyes. The Romans he ul: 


7 


he attempted to ſeize the Place, the artful Carthaginian tried the Fidelity of te * 


. 4 5 £ 
0 _ 

\ * 1 6 

Y 1 * al 


not yet coined any 45 Gold-Money ; all they had came from Abroad. Hanni 
ſhewed the covetous Brunduſian but four hundred Pieces of Gold; a modera; 


Price for ſo important a Conqueſt! and the Traitor was corrupted by it, and ſol; 


the Place. As for the Garriſon, Hannibal ſpared their Lives, and only incorpo. # 


= 

=—_ 
—_ 
*# =—_ 
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rated them among his Troops. A very neceſſary piece of Policy at firſt, for tc ll 


of terrifying the Cities which were inclined to ſurrender to him. Thus Hann 0 


1 
1 * 
_— 
AF "i 
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bal made himſelf caſy at his Enemy's Expence; and transferred the Want from hu 
own Camp, to that of the Romans. By theſe firſt Steps, both the Romans 21 


Ciſalpine Gauls judged, that the foreign General was no leſs prudent than brave. 


F. XVI. NEVERTHELEss, the Senate took Courage, upon the Arrival of the Co Y 


ful Se 


onius. Indeed the People of Rome were ſurprized at the Repulſe thi i 


Roman Cavalry had met with on the Banks of the Teſin. But, ſaid they, it ß 
after all, to be imputed to the Perfidiouſneſs of the Gauls, whoſe Squadrons ſuffer 
themſelves to be put into Diſorder. Their Deſertion is but too plain a Proof of thr 
Deceitfulneſs. Nevertheleſs, our Legions are entire; and as long as that fine Bu Wl 


Citizens of Rome, was heightened by the Preſence of the Troops Sempronius hui 


brought from Sicily. The Conſul had landed at Ariminum, after a long Voyage of 


forty Days, and had brought his Legions to Rome. The Romans were charnc lth 
with the Review of them; and did not doubt but all Hannibals Meaſures woull 
be diſconcerted at the bare Sight of this formidabR Army, which ſoon bcgu fl 


their March, and came to Scipios Camp, upon the Banks of the Trebia. 


SEMPRONIUS gave his Troops ſome Days Reſt; and was very aſſiduos i 
about his Collegue, whoſe Wound was made worſe, by his Removal from ont 
Camp to the other. All their time was ſpent in Deliberations and Preparation. 
Sempronius enquired into the true State of Affairs; learnt a particular Account « 


the Action upon the Teſin; informed himſelf fully of Hannibals Character al 


Strength, and of the Means that were there to be had for ſubſiſting an Army, it 7 6 


a Country ſo far diſtant from Rome. By good Fortune, the Gauls of the Cour Wi 


try had not yet declared for the Carthaginian. Their Fears had ſuſpended i:: 
and they waited to ſee the Succeſs of the War, before they would abſolutely dl 
termine to which Side to adhere. The Romans therefore made the beſt Uſe « 
their Uncertainty, and were content not to have them Enemies. But Hanni 


was very uneaſy to ſee them carry Proviſions to the Romans: And in order t0 3 
haſten their Determination, he ſent a Detachment of two thouſand Foot, all 


one thouſand Horſe, partly Numidians, and partly Gauls, to ravage their Lauò 
quite to the Banks of the Po. Then theſe Allies of Rome, though waycring, ſeu 


4 
and Schiatez20. There formerly ſtood the ancient mily. 


City of Cloftidium; if it was indeed a City. Pla- 45 Rome did not coin any Gold, till fixty ts 1 
tarch ſpeaks of it as a Town in Ciſalpine Gaul. Years after ſhe had coined Silver. So that Goll 


But Livy, B. 22. gives it the Title of a City, and Species did not begin to be current among the A- 
| . in Ligaris: either becauſe it ſtood on the yy till the Per 547, according to Pliny, B. . 
Frontiers of the two Provinces ; or becauſe it was c. 3. Haunibal had therefore brought the Gold MY 

: Is diſmembered from Ciſalpine Gaul, and ney, with which he dazzled the Eyes of the Gy 
united to the Country of the Ligures. „ Vernour of Claftidinm, either from ain, or (- 

44 This Governour was, accurding to Polybins, thage. | rage > 6; o 
wy 4 oo a. j 
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3 Near the Po, is a Town commonly called called Palins; which was probably his Pran 
 Cirafteggio, or Chiaſtezo. Some call it Claxſtrezo, So that Livy called him by the Name of his Ft 3 
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\ deſite the Conſul to guard them againſt the Violences of the Carthaginians, As Year of 
or Scipio, he was not for hazarding any thing, in favour of an unſettled perfi- R © 
WW; ous People, whoſe Treaſons were to be dreaded: But Sempronius had more Con-  PXXXV- 
u Lence. He, ardently defir6us of diſtinguiſhing himſelf in {zaly, as he had done PCornriivs 
= che Coaſts of Africa and Sicily, pretended that it was Prudence to aſſiſt this Scirie, Tr. 
ta Nation of the Gault, which had ſought the Protection of Rome. And in 5,00, Con- 
ort, he, of his own Authority, ordered all the Cavalry in his Army, and a thou: fuls. | 
nd Dart-men, which were a Part of the light-armed Foot, to paſs the Trebia; 
ad at firſt this Body of Romans had ſome Advantage over the Pillagers. They 
thet ound them loaded with Booty, and little prepared for an Engagement, and made 
„ n caſy Conqueſt of them: But they purſued their Advantage too far. They 
Move their Enemies fighting quite to the- Gates of Hannibals Camp: And there, 
eing repulſed in their Turn, their Loſs was almoſt as great as that of the Car- 
WF 7iniens. In the mean time, Sempronius was elated with this fine Action of his 
*$DLavalry. He deſpiſed that of his Collegue, which had ſuffered itſelf to be beaten 
oderac n the Banks of the Teſin, and gloried in this little Succeſs, with much Haughti- 
nd ſol ess. He was heard to ſay, That Scipio's Mind was more affected than his Body; 
p Mrnat the Remembrance of his Wound gave him an Averſion to Battels; That his 
anguor ought not to affect two Conſular Armies; That the Buſineſs at preſent 
2 not to defend Sicily or Spain; but; That Rome itſelf was in Danger; What, 
dded he, would our Fathers, who carried on the War to the Gates of Carthage, 
have ſaid, if they had ſeen two Conſuls trembling in 4 Camp in the Heart of 
—Wtaly? Nay, Sempronzus talked in this manner in his Collegue's Preſence, and by 
is Bed-ſide. He made the General's Pavilion ring with theſe Clamours; not 
o much. from a Love for the Publick, as a ſelfiſh Deſirewf Glory. He knew 
„ ne Time for a new Election drew near. His. Collegue' was ſick, and could 
ot ſhare with him the Honour of a Victory. To leave it to new-Conſuls to 
ive Battel, was to loſe a favourable Opportunity of gaining the fineſt Triumph. 
ee was ſo ſanguine of Succeſs, that he had not the leaſt Apprehenſion of being 
V orſted. * | . 
Tais ſtrong Prepoſſeſſion made Sempronius audacious. He ordered the two 
onſular Armies to get themſelves ready for a Battel; and Scipio in vain endea- 
harncl Wourcd to divert him from f pernicious a Deſign. The latter in vain repre- 
3 woul Wcnted to him, That it was neceſſary to ſuffer this firſt Heat of the Affection of Pahl. B. z. 
1 bcgu he Gault for the Foreigner, to abate ; That there were ſcarce any but new Le- 
ies in the Roman Army; and, That it was for the Service of the Publick, to 
Tiduou ¶¶xipen their Experience by a Year of Fatigues and Exerciſe. And theſe very Reaſons 
om on: mnade Hannibal extremely deſirous of engaging, without Delay. It was a thing 
ration. of the utmoſt Importance in him, to take Advantage of the Inaction of the moſt 
punt prudent, and moſt experienced of the two Roman Generals. Beſides, he was per- 
ter ail ſuaded that nothing was more prejudicial to him, than Dilatorineſs. I Hall, ſaid 
my, it he, be no otherwiſe able to anſwer the Expettations of the Nations of Italy, and 
Cour cure their Eſteem, but by many repeated Advantages, and ſignal Exploits. Let 
ded iti Inaction proceed from what it will, it will be imputed to Weakneſs, or Cowardice. 
tely de will be asked, what occaſion was there for his being ſo much in haſte to croſs 
Uſe ae vaſt Countries to bury himſelf in a Camp? 
anni Tursx were indeed judicious Reflections: And Hannibal was continually uſing. 
rder all poſſible Means to bring on a general Action. With this View, he ſent ſome 
Xt, ani Gaul into the Roman Camp, to diſcover the Inclinations of the Conſuls, with 
r Land regard to a Battel. Theſe Spies mixed with their Countrymen who ſerved in the 
1g, ſen N Roman Army, without being diſcovered; and ſeeing the Motions.of the Romans, Liv. B. 21. 
— and obſerving the Preparations they made for fighting the next Day, they gave © 53: 
f his Hannibal Information of it; at which he was exceedingly rejoiced. He had now 
nothing to do, but to take ſuch proper Meaſures as might make the Action prove 
ixty Gol J fatal to his Enemies. | 
hat 2» THe Place deſigned for the Field of Battel, was an open Plain; which was ſo P46. B. z. 
much expoſed, that it ſeemed impoſſible to prepare an Ambuſeade there. This © 7*: 
was the vulgar Opinion; which the Carthaginian thought he might turn to the 
Diſadvantage of the Romans. As ſmooth as any large Tra& of Ground may ſeem 
to be, there is always ſome Covert or Thickets in it, where Soldiers may be laid 
| uw 
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Year of in Ambuſh, and concealed from an Enemy, who only ſuſpects Hills or Woods. 
ROME But there was ſomething more than Cavities and Buſhes, in the Plain where the 


D 


Peau tes Banks of which were high, and covered with Weeds. 4q 
Scimo, Ti. Hannibal pitched on for an Ambuſcade. The Romans would not readily take 


SEMPRONIUS 


Loncvs, Con- Umbrage at it. 
ſuls. 


Lav. B. 21. 


4 5+ 


P, olybius, 2.3. 


Strength, Conſtancy, and Valour. 
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Battel was to be fought. A little winding Rivulet ran through it; both the 


And this was the Place 


In their Wars with the Gauls, they had never been ſurprized by 
theſe Enemies, who were ſo skilful in laying Ambuſhes, except in thick Foreſts, il 
So that a Rivulet and a few Reeds were not enough to give them any Apprehen, i 
ſions of Danger. | 1 
HANNIBAL had pitched on his Brother Mago, to put this Deſign in EA. 
ecution; but he did not open it to him, till the Beginning of the Evening, af. 
ter a long Council of War had been held, upon the Buſineſs of the next Day. 
When all the Officers were gone out of his Tent, he detained his Brother, an; 
ordered him to chuſe an hundred Foot, and an hundred Horſe, out of the whole 
Army, and not to bring them to him till after Six-a-clock that Evening. Ihe 
Night was then cloſed; for the Battel was fought about the middle of Janna, s 
When they came, Hannibal approved of the Choice; but was willing to increaſe 
the Number of theſe brave Men, and gave each Horſeman and each Foot- Soldier? 
Leave to chuſe himſelf any nine more of his Companions that he pleaſed. This 
made up the Body commanded by Mago two thouſand Men, half Horſe, and half YZ | 
Foot. Then Hannibal told them the Place where they were to lie in Ambuſh, ſl 
the Turnings of the Rivulet, where they were to conceal their Horſes and Arms al 
and the Moment they were to come out of their Ambuſcade. After he had 1. 
freſhed them, he ſent them away in the middle of the Night, aſſuring them that = 
the Enemy were - ag uſed to this Sort of military Stratagems. And what Han. 
nibal (aid, was true, The Romans then owed their Victories almoſt entirely ts 
Artifice had ſcarce had any Share in them. 
Bur the Carthaginian, to this firſt Stratagem, added a ſecond, He ſent away 1 
Detachment of Numidians, Men inured to Fatigue, with Orders to paſs the 77. 
bia; inſult the Enemy in their Camp, thereby to bring Sempronius to the Bu. 
tel for which he had made Preparations the Day before; and to retreat ven 
ſlowly before the Roman Cavalry. Hannibal gave them Hopes, that the cage: a: 
Conſul would keep cloſe at their Heels, paſs the River, and enter the Plain. Th: 
Numidians obeyed, and Hannibals Predictions proved true in every Particula, 
The Courage, and ambitious Projects of Sempronius were his Ruin. 3 
IMMEDIATELY upon the Sight of a Body of the Enemy's Horſe, the Cor/u, 
greedy of fighting, firſt ſent againſt them ſome of his own Cavalry, who wer Bl 
grown proud fince the late Battel, then his Dart-men, and then all his Legio. 
The Romans were too haſty in their Purſuit of the Enemy. They marched ou 


to fight, before they had taken any Nouriſhment, in a cold and froſty Scaion, then 
and in a Country which the Neighbourhood of the A/pes and Apennines, ul RW roun 
the Conflux of ſeveral Rivers, made intolerable in Winter; without conſiderirs tnro 
their Danger, or guarding againft the Cold. The nearer they drew to the T. roi 
bia, the more ſharp they found the Wind to blow; but their Eagerneſs to cone i were 


6. 72. 
Livy, B. 21. 


7.5. 


. 


the Roman Infantry leaped into the Water, without Heſitation. 


up with the Enemy, who had juſt repaſſed the River on Horſeback, was ſuch, thi Bi ent. 


| = riou: 

Tart Snow and Rain had ſwelled the River ſo that they were up to their Waſtes; was 
and as ſoon as they came out of the River, they felt all the Severity of the Ser ſuffe 
fon. Theſe unfortunate Men were ſo wet, chilled, and benumbed with Cold, deav 
that they could ſcarce carry their Arms. Beſides, they were oppreſſed with Hun. fom 
ger; having eaten nothing all the Day. Whilſt Hannibal, on the other hand, hal BW grea 
continued quiet in his Camp. He had refreſhed his Soldiers at leiſure ; the great by: 
Fires he made before their Tents, guarded them againſt the Rigour of the Ser a tc 
ſon, and the Climate: and in order to keep them warm, he ordered them to to & 
march briskly againſt the Enemy, who were waiting for them, and ſtarving wit! WW dela 
Cold, in the Plain. | _ = 1nd 


HANNIBAL formed his Army in this Order: Eight thouſand Spaniards, 
moſt of them of the Baleares Iſlands, armed with Slings, were his Advanced Bp 46 


Guard, and were ordered to begin the Attack. Theſe were followed by twen BY T7 


2 ; Line, 
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. z to make a very large Front. His Cavalry, to the Number of ten thou- Vear of 
1 — / 4 them Calle, . poſted in the two Wings; and at the two Ex- 2 E 
” | remities of this great Body, the Elephants were ranged in good Order, as it were : 
q to cover the Flanks of the Army. | was | l ee 
—_ c-MPRONIUS:s Army conſiſted of only cighteen thouſand Legionaries, — Om 
E wenty thouſand auxiliary 45 Forces, four thouſand Horſe, and an Handful of Ce- Loxcus, Con- 
„ani, who were the only Gault that continued faithful to the Romans. The fu. 
3 onſul drew up theſe Troops in the uſual Order in which the Romans fought ; 
cf Spaces between the Lines, and the Manipuli; and kept the Triarii, for a Corps- 
eser ve. As for his Cavalry, they were already engaged with the Numidians, 

nom they had followed from the Roman Camp. The latter firſt endeavoured to 
' AE. muſe them by a pretended Flight, which they ſuddenly changed into an Attack. 

Sri was their uſual Way of fighting. But Sempronius, that he might not leave 
is Flanks cxpoſed, brought back his Cavalry from the Engagement, ſupported 
nem by a Body of Infantry, and at length poſted them in the Wings of his Army. 

a this Order he advanced ſlowly towards the Enemy; his Romans gave great 
- Shouts, the Trumpets ſounded, and the Attack began. v7 

Tax light armed Infantry on both Sides opened this tragical Scene. On one 
t rand, the Baleares threw Storfes with their Slings; on the other, the Dart-men 

MW hccw their little Javelins ; and the Vigour of the one, and Faintneſs of the other, 
ere very viſible on the firſt Onſet. But this Way of fighting did not laſt long. 
he Roman Dart-men retired within the Spaces, in their Lines; and the Baleares 
o the Wings of their Army. Then, the great Bodies of Infantry, which fought 
WT coularly, under their proper Colours, advanced with equal Pace, on both Sides, 

a order to come to a cloſer Diſpute. The Cavalry moved as the Lines did, which 
WM hcy flanked, and came near enough to engage. But how great was the Difference 
between the Conſul's, and that of his Enemy, both as to Number and Condition! 

FT hc Conſul's Men and Horſes were fatigued, and faſting ; Hannibal's were well 

WW cfrcſhed. So that the Roman Cavalry could not long hold out againſt that of 
' the Gauls ; they were routed, and left the Flanks of the Conſular Army expoſed. 
Ihen the Numidians took that Opportunity of attacking the unguarded Wings; 
which being hard preſſed both in Front and Flank, at the ſame time, were ſoon 
diſordered, and the Elephants which broke into the uncovered Battalions, both 
at the right and left, either trod the Manipuli under Foot, or diſperſed them. And 
they would have made a terrible Slaughter of them, if the light-armed Infantry 

bad not driven back theſe furious Animals, by a kind of Goads, with which they 

wounded them under their Tails, the only Place where their Skins were pene- 

trable. In the mean time, the brave Legionaries ſtill continued fighting, in the 
Center of the Lines, with little Diſadvantage : and now the time was come, when 
Mago was ordered to appear, and bring his Troops out of their Ambuſcade. By 
their Shouts, and ſudden Attack, the Romans in the Center found they were ſur- 
rounded ; and Neceſſity and Deſpair doubled their Courage. They cut their Way 
through the Battalions of Gauls and Africans that oppoſed them, ſtrewed the 
round with their dead Bodies, and did not put a ſtop to the Slaughter, till they 
vere ſafe. What then could they dp better, than retire in good Order to Pla- 
centia? Their Return to their Camp was obſtructed by the. Trebia, and the victo- 
= rious Cavalry of the Enemy, who were ravaging the Country. Beſides, the Cold 
was piercing, the Roads impaſlable, and the Troops of their Allies, which had 
ſuffered moſt in the two Wings, were paſt being relieved. Theſe had in vain en- 
deavoured to recover their Camp, many of them were drowned in the River, 
ſome were killed by the Enemy, as they were endeavouring to repaſs it; and the 
WF 2c catcſt Part of them were trodden under foot by the Elephants, and cut in pieces 
by che Cavalry of the Gauls. So that the Rout of the Romans was general; and 

WF 2 terrible Slaughter was made of them. A few only eſcaped to bring the News 
to Scipio, who continued ſick in his Tent; and who prudently decamped . without 
delay, and came to Placentia; Where he found his Collegue; with the ten thou- 
ſand Legionaries, whoſe Valour had preſerved them in the Battel. | 


46 Polybins does not reckon in the Ronan Ar- that each Legion conſiſted of only four thouſand 
my, above ſixteen thouſand Legiongries, ſuppoſing Foot. AY am 4 | 
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XO Ehe had not been the Cauſe of it. His Counſels had been prudent ; and he Was 
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Ver of However Scipio: had at leaſt this Comfort, amidſt the general Calamity, that 


dme firſt Romani General who taught his Republick, that Zannihal was not to be 
S 8 , overcome, but by proper Delays. As for Sempronius, he found his chimerical Pro. 


SnkyRONIUS 
Lowcus, Con- 
ſuls. a | 
Pohbins, B. 3. Accounts were ſoon brought of the true Situation of Affairs. It was known there, 


in Rome, he ſent Men thither, who ſpread Reports, that the Violence of th, 


22900 That Hannibal was Maſter of the Conſuls Camp; That all the Nations of the 3 
Gauls had declared for. him; That the Roman Forces were fled to the neighbouring 2 


- 


Colonies for Refuge; That Scipio was retir ed to Cremona, for fear of ruining Pj. 


came up the o. 


F. XVII. Inis News filled the Senate with Terror; and the People took it . 


Sewn, Tin jects of Glory and Triumph vaniſhed. Nevertheleſs, to prevent a Conſternation I 
Cold, and the Hardſhips of the | Seaſon, had prevented his, getting the Victory. But 3 


centia; by. keeping too great a Number of Soldiers there; and laſtly, That the 2 
Roman Army had no Proviſions, but what was brought them by Sea, in Barks thy Wi 


granted, that Rome would ſoon be beſieged by the Conqueror. Alas, ſay they, BN 


_ Livy, B. a. he js at our Gates; and what Refuge have we left? One of our Conluls has ben 
Mn beaten on the Teſſin, and the other on the Trebia. - Where ſhall we have General . 
or Forces, to oppoſe Abit Torrent of - People, who pour down pon us from ile 2 


Alpes? 16 2 


Bur theſe Lamentations did not alleviate the Evil; whilſt on the other hand 
one Circumſtance increaſed it. The Time for Elections was come. They wer 
generally made at Rome ſome Months before the Conſuls went out of their Offa BY 
It was neceſſary, that one of them ſhould preſide in the Comitia, or nominate ; BY 
Victator | for that Purpoſe. Whereas now, both the Conſuls were abſent fon 
Nome, and Sempronius only was well enough to return thither; but the Roa 
from Placentia to Rome; were much infeſted by Gauls and Africans, who di 
perſed themſelves over the Country, and committed Rapines in it, And ther 
fore the People of Rome wete ſurprized to ſee him arrive, at the time appointed BY 


Raſhneſs had always been Sempronius's Character; and now it, ſucceeded, to th: WW 
Peoples Wiſh. He came ſafe to Rome, without either diſguiſing himſelf to decem i 


the Enemy, or having any Guard. The Elections were made pretty peaccably; li 
but Intrigue had a greater Share in the Choice of the new Conſuls, than Rea 
of State, and Regard to the preſent Diſtreſs. Among the Candidates, there ws ʃ. 
a Man, who was ſupported by the Faction of the People, and was the more agr- Wl 
able to them, the more he was diſliked by the Senate. This was the famos i 
C. Flaminius, who had ſix Vears ago ſignalized his firſt Conſulſbip, by diſobcyin ll 
the Orders of the Republick, which had commanded him to abdicate, and by n 
open Contempt of the Gods, and Auſpices. Tho a Senator, Flaminius had late 
declared himſelf an Enemy to the Cenſeript Fathers. In order to give them Vex bl 
tion, he had entered into all the Intrigues of the Tribunes of the People, again ll 
W, contrary to ti al 
ve Flaminian Law. 1 
was then cuſtomary for the Nobility, to fit out Ships, and trade for their own A 
vantage. But Flaminius took it into his head, to confine the Liberty of Com 
merce to the Plebeians ; and to this end, he aſſociated one of the Tribunes of iu 
People to him, adopted him, made him bear his Name, and engaged him to gt: 
Law paſſed, which forbad the Senators, or their Fathers, to poſſeſs more tha il 
one Bark each, and that only fit to bring Proviſions from their. Country- Houſe il 
And as ſtrange as it may appear, this Man, who had neither Religion nor Mori 
and was more audacious than truly brave, was raiſed to the Conſulſbip, in theſt iſ 


the Nobility, He had very lately been the Promoter of a 
Intereſt of the Patricians, which from him was called The 


— 


difficult Times, by the Favour of the People, and their Tribunes. The Colle 3 
they gave him, was a Man of Honour, but of moderate Abilities for War. H 3 


Name was P. Servilius Geminus. Theſe two choſe their Provinces by Lot ; and 


it was the Fate of Flaminius to oppoſe Hannibal; and that of Servilius, to co Bi 

mand the Army, which was to go into Ciſalpine Gaul, to keep thoſe People u 
Awe, who were well affected to the Carthaginians. In the ſame Comitia, tue 
Pretors were choſen, one for the Citizens only, and the other to determine Di- 


putes between Citizens and Foreigners. The former was M. ec /Emilius Regil® 
N the latter M. Pomponias Matho. Two foreign Prætors were alſo choſen E bs 


Ly 
v 
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time, T. Otacilius for Sicily, and A. Cornelius for Sardinia. And laſtly, Year of 
in tele Aſſemblies, P. Cornelius Scipio, the then Conſul, who was getting his R O M E 


. Wound cured at Cremona, was ordered to go with the Title of Pro-Conſul, to DA. 
o- Hain, whither he had ſent his Brother Cn. Scipio, to make War with Aſarubal. P.Donavsrus 


As ſoon as the Republick had made theſe Regulations, and appointed her 33 
11s, and other Generals, for the Year enſuing, Sempronius, whole Conſulſhip was Loncus, Con- 
not yet expired. by ſome Months, returned to Placentia, where he had fixed his ſuls. 


Quarters.. He found Hannibal was continually in Action, notwithſtanding the Ice, 


he and other Inconveniencies of the Seaſon. He had permitted his Numidians to plunder 

ng the flat Country; and his Spaniards, as well 47 Luſitanians as 45 Celtiberians, who 

1; Vere more uſed to climb Mountains, to ravage the Villages, and Hamlets there. 

the And theſe Strangers, who knew not the Boundaries of the Diſtricts in Taly, pillaged * ak B. 3: 
bu all without Conſideration; whence aroſe a Diſlike the Gaul began to take to thße 


Troops they had brought into their Country. But Hannibal perceived it, and 
would not ſuffer his Soldiers to make any more Incurſions, except in the Roman 
Territory. py , g 1 * 
VRT near Placentia, there was a Village on the Banks of the Po, which the L. B. 21: 


een 
ralt "Romans had fortified, and made their Magazine of Corn, which was carried thi- © 5” 
the ther in Boats, and the Garriſon unloaded. them there. The Carthaginian General 


therefore thought the Attack of this Poſt of more Importance to his Troops than 
the Pillage of the Cities of the Gauls; and Secrecy was the Soul of his Deſigns. 
He came to the Fort in Perſon, in the middle of the Night, with ſome light Horſe 


lice, and Infantry, to. ſurprize the Magazine. The Centinels there were watchful and 
te 4 alert; and the Garriſon being awaked, made ſuch Shouts, as were heard to the 
neighbouring City. Sempronius was very good at theſe ſudden Expeditions ; and 


he, without delaying a Moment, marched out his Legions, and ordered his Horſe 
ioo begin the Charge. In the Battel, Hannibal was wounded, which forced him 
io withdraw his Troops; and this was the firſt Attempt, in which this great Com- 
= mander had failed, ſince his Entrance into Italy. But he ſoon repaired his Loſs. 
A ftcr he had reſted ſome Days, without tarrying till his Wound was healed, he 
et out for 49 Victumviæ, a little City of Inſubria, which the Romans had for- 
merly fortified, and made a Magazine of Arms during the War with the Gauls. 
t was now a Refuge for the faithful Inſubres, and other Gauls who were offended 
t the Pillages of the Africans; and theſe. People, excited by the Glory, the Gar- 
iſon of the Magazine near Placentia had acquired, took Arms, and marched to 
meet the Enemy. They were a Body without a Head; a tumultuous Aſſembly, 
which kept no Order in Battel; numerous indeed, but without Experience, or 
ConduR. Hannibal was ſoon rid of them; a ſmall Number of Soldiers was ſuf- 
ficient to put them to the Rout; and the next Day the City ſurrendered. Then 


Vexr annibal ordered the Inhabitants to lay down their Arms; and they obeyed. But 
nraevertheleſs, their Houſes were delivered up to be plundered; and the barbarous 
0 th: fricans committed ſuch Brutalities and Cruelties there, as were never before 
, I practiſed in Italy. Theſe were Hannibal's Amuſements during the Winter. The 
lime was not yet come for him to take any Reſt; neither the Seaſon, nor the 
Com Country, were yet delicious enough to ſoften him. 
7 K. XVIII. In the mean time, the Senate put all things in Order at Rome, and 
01 provided every thing neceſſary for the next Campaign. It may be ſaid of the Ro- 
thun in general, that they were never more active and careful, than when expo- 
ouſcs ed to the greateſt Dangers. Deſpair and Diſcouragement never made them negli- 


{oral ent. Their firſt Care at preſent, was to ſend away Armies to Sicily and Sardinia, 7195. B. 31 
9 under the Command of their proper Prætors: And for fear of the Carthaginians © 75: 
11 Janding, ſtrong Garriſons were ſcnt to Tarentum, and to the Cities moſt expoſed. 


47 Under the Name of Luſitani, were then com- Part of Arragon, which is beyond the Verut. Af. 
prehended not only the Nations who inhabited the terwards they poſſeſſed a Part of New Caſtille, and 
preſent Kingdom of Portugal, but thoſe alſo who of the Kingdom of Valencia. Nay, they extended 
inhabited Eſtramadura, and the Weſtern Part of their Limits quite to old La/izania, near Eſtrama- 
O14 Caſtille. Theſe two Countries, with that which dura. 
lies between the Durio, and the Minbo, made up 49 We have already — — of this Place, which 
the n een. I | the Romans had built during their War with the 
.* The Celtiberi came originally from Gallia Gals. ö | | (22 

eltica. They went into Spain, and ſettled in that 
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| Year of Sixty Quiniqueremes were equipped to guard the Coaſt. The Conſuls elect, eas 
ROA furniſhed themſelves with the Proviſions. neceſſary for their reſpective Province, 
DD,, It was preſumed, that Ariminum and Hetruria would be the Seats of the Wat } 
P. Comms and therefore the greateſt Convoys were ſent to thoſe Places. Auxiliaries wer, 
Sete. Tu. drawn together from all the Allies: Hiero alone furniſhed five hundred Cretan 
— and a thouſand good Horſemen. And theſe Preparations were continued til 
ſuls. Spring came on. As for Hannibal, he did not put off his Departure, till the Cold 
was entirely over. He was jealous of the Ciſalpine Gauls, as ſoon as he dis 
covered their Hatred to him, and was uneaſy at reſiding among them. He kney 
the Genius of that People, who were already watching an Opportunity to ſur. f 
ine him, and rid themſelves of him: and for fear of an Attempt againſt hi 
Life, he invented the Uſe of falſe Hair of ſeveral Colours, which he changel 
ſeveral times a Day, to diſguiſe himſelf. He had alſo ſeveral Sorts of Habit 
which he uſed, to prevent his being known. But this was a Subjection which 
did not ſuit his Temper. Beſides, it was time for him to change his Reſidenc, 
and advance nearer xo Rome. He had heard that Hetruria was a fruitful Coyr. 
try; and the Gault were continually boaſting of its Wealth, in order to get m 
i of a Gueſt, which was burthenſome to them. And they likewiſe hoped to b: 
able to get ſome Plunder by following him. Hannibal therefore reſolved to pa; il 
the Apennines, at a time, when thoſe Mountains are utterly impaſſable. Coull 
he find any thing impoſſible, after he had climbed over the Apes? He certain) 
was not apprized of the Tempeſts which the Wind raiſes on thoſe ſteep Rocks, 4 
pecially towards the End of Winter; and therefore undertook to get over then 
But he was there ſuddenly overtaken with a Hurricane, which much fatigued hi | 
Troops. There aroſe ſo violent a Wind, mixed with Rain and Sleet, that his Sc“ 
diers, who had it in their Faces, loſt their Breath. If they endeavoured to ba lanks 
the Wind, and continue their March, it whirled them about; and in ſhort, thy {le 
continually dropped their Arms out of their Hands. CIT Hot 
Tux General was forced to make his Troops halt, to let the Storm blow ove: il 
and they ſought for Shelter. But the Rain grew more violent, and it thunder: . 
and lightned in a terrible manner. At length the Cloud diſperſed ; whereas th: i ſtan 
Wind became ſtronger : ſo that it became neceſſary to encamp. But the Soldicn eſitat 
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in vain endeavoured to pitch their Tents. The Wind was ſo ſtrong, that it ov. Wn this 
turned every thing, blew away the Canvas as faſt as they ſpread it, and blew dom alf v 
the Stakes as faſt as they were ſet up. It is ſaid, that the Carthaginian Army bu der 
met with nothing like this, in paſſing the Alpes. So that they were obliged vo d Be 
return back; after two Days Fatigue and Diſtreſs. The Tempeſt, which, as it wer, arch. 
kept the Army inveſted among the Rocks, did not at all abate; many Men al Hay 
Horſes periſhed with Want; and ſeven of the ſmall Number of Elephants Ha Wl * 
nibal had left, after the Battel of the Trebia, were ſtarved to Death, wich Hung 
and Cold. The Diſtreſs muſt have been very great, fince it made Hannibal reti Wl TEE 
He. deſcended into the Plain, and came back to encamp, about ten Miles fron 5 
Placentia, Let ſtill his natural Ability would not ſuffer him to take any Reſt, il A | 
EARLY the next Morning, after he had encamped, he marched out of his E, th 
4 trenchments with twelve thouſand Foot, and five thouſand Horſe. But this Num bf 4 
ber did not intimidate Sempronius. He accepted the Challenge, drew up hel of 
Troops in the Plain, and fought the Carthaginians, three uy from their Camp Wl. 4 — 
The Victory at firſt inclined towards the Romans; the Engagement laſted till the 8 
Hours after Noon; and at length, Sempronius gained Ground, repulſed the E e the 
mies quite to their Camp, and all the Advantage of the Battel would have beet e 5 
entirely on his Side, if he had known how to reſtrain his own Ardour, and tht nd ch 


of his Troops. Too much Courage is often hurtful, when Men are engage! 
With an artful Enemy. But the Conſul was the ſame Man in the Fields of H 
centia, as he had been on the Trebia, He was ſo far intoxicated with the fil 
gli mering of Succeſs, as to reſolve to attempt taking Hannibals Camp, But he 
ain in fatigued his Soldiers in this raſh Enterprize. He was forced to ſound? 
Retreat, and return to the City; which was the critical Moment for which He 
nilal waited. As ſoon as he ſaw the Romanscretreating, he ſent out Detachmen's | 
to the Right and Left, and marched up directly to the Enemy himſelf, at rhe ac. 
= ad of his Infantry, Then the Battel was renewed with ſuch Fury, as threarne 
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tertible Slaughter, if the Night had not put an End to it. However, it may Year. of 
I. leaſt be ſaid, that Hannibal had his Revenge, and that the Loſs of the. Re. K O ME | 


Were ans was as great as that of the Carthaginians. Both Parties left in all nine | 
tang, jundred Men dead upon the Spot. f | | Fe” 106. 1 
1 till F. XIX. ALL the Time that Hannibal was obliged to continue in his Camp, — 
Cold e ſpent in Deliberations. His Deſign of entering 50 Hetruria was only poſt- Loxous, Con- 
: dif: oned. He therefore enquired of Men acquainted with the Country, which ſuls. 


d ad he muſt take, And they told him of two; one was longer, but more caſy ; Pohlius, B. 3: 


* he other ſhorter, but more difficult. They ſaid, That the latter led through“ * 
t his narſhy Grounds; That it would be neceſſary, if he took that Road, to march 
inged hrough Water, and Mud, that was ſcarce paſſable; and That he would often 
abitz | e ſtopped, by the Overflowings of the Lakes, Marſhes, and Rivers. But Han- 
hich jbal had a Taſte for theſe dangerous Enterprizes, which were proper to raiſe 


ens Admiration of a General, and to intimidate his Enemies. - His Army was 
ndced affrighted at the Project; they imagined they ſhould all be buried in the 
Waters, and ſwallowed up in Quick-ſands. But Hannibal being aſſured the 


N = ME x. 1 * * * KFC . 5 . wn a 4 af 


** 4 bottom was ſound, and that only the Superficies of the Earth was watery, he 
> pa nquired no further, but begun his March in this Order. His Spanzards and 
ou ricans went firſt, with their Proviſions and Baggage in the Middle of them, 
ain) eit they ſhould want Neceſſaries, in caſe they were obliged to halt. This 


as the only time that Hannibal took any Care about the Subſiſtence of his 
Army. When it was in an Enemy's Country, every Soldier provided for him- 
If. After this Advance-Guard, followed the Gauls; and the Cavalry cloſed 
e March. The Numidians commanded 


by Mago, kept hovering about the 
bre! lanks of the Gauls, to excite them to work, and prevent their Deſertion. In 
they is fine Order they came to the marſhy Grounds they expected. The farther 


y Part of Italy was from Rome, the leſs Care the Inhabitants took to make 
6 Ronds palade. lot un © -: | 7 

Ta River 5 Arnus was overflowed, and the Inundation reached to a great 
iſtance: And then the Spaniards and Africans went into the Water without 
eſitation, through a Way which no Body had ever paſſed. They were uſed 


die i 

ad WD this Sort of Fatigues, and nothing incommoded them. Though they walked 
dom af way up the Leg in Mud, they kept their Ranks, and marched on regularly, 
tw der their proper Colours. But the Gau/s found that the Multitudes of Men 


d Beaſts of Burden that went before them, increaſed the Difficulty of their 
arch. Thoſe” that went firſt, had diſturbed the Water, and broken the 
dad. The more the Way was beaten, the deeper was the Water. The Mud 
ften made their Feet ſlip, and whoever fell down was drowned. But what 
ould they do? The Cavalry would not ſuffer them to return back. In ſuch 5 


ed u 
wer, ll 
1 and 


_ | rtremities as theſe, the Mind ſupports the Body, and Hopes ſupport the Mind. 
fon ometimes the weakeſt of them, quite worn out with Toil, went and ex- 


ired on an Heap of Beaſts of Burden, which were killed with Fatigue, But 

ie moſt melancholy Circumſtance was, that they muſt march four Days toge- 
er, in Mice, or Water, without finding a dry Place, on which they could ＋ 
ike any Reſt. So that a Want of Sleep was their greateſt Torment. Never- 
eleſs, ſome ſunk down with Fatigue, and in order to get a Moment's Sleep, 

gy down upon the Carcaſſes, or Bundles, of the Beaſts of Burden which were 
rowned. Hanni himſelf was not without his Share of the Inconveniencies -— 
f the Journey. Indeed, in order to get through the Water the more ſafely, 


n ; 

5 de rode upon the only Elephant he had left; but his continual Watchings, 

881 nd the unwholſome Qualities of a watery Air, brought a great Defluxion 

MY - to his Head, which fell into his Eyes: And though he flept, and uſed all 2 

̃ " 4 P Li obſerves here, that Hannibal, after the ſurrendered theſe Priſoners to him, in Proof of 

ut le - Battel, took his Road through Liguria; and their Fidelity and Attachment to the Carnbagini- 

nd 4 r, = ; was upon the Road, the two Que- avs. + ; 
Ha- » Cams Fulvins, and Lucius axins, with 51 The Arno riſes itt the Apennines, near the Con- — 


: e 
2 * 1 , Kun, ome Roman nous of Romagna —— _ falls into the 
; , { were tors, were deli- can Sea, eight ow Piſa. 


Vor. III. 
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| f the Marſhes, h 

; e loſt one of them. When he was come out of tt: ſhes, he 

Py A 2 4 the Plains of Hetruria; where he was informed, that immegj. 
DXXXV. : his Departure, Sempronius had left Placentia, marched the Roy, 
ately after his P " | 7 d there ſurrendered A 
. Army to 5? Lucca, on the Confines of Hetruria, and Nee * Y 
Semio, Tis. the Command of the Troops to the new Conſul Flaminius. n 4. = 


5 nibal applied himſelf, as was neceſſary, to learn the Character of ene Wl 
nous, Con- | 4 
ſuls. with whom he was to contend. | | 


ti in 1 ive he Serchio. It y Y 

; is ſometimes placed in near the River Auſerut, now the derct : 

1 2 * becauſe it ſucceſſively both a Colony and Municipium. | 
ood on the Frontiers of theſe two Provinces, | 
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BOOK XXVII. 


» 


. 1. LAMINTIUS having obtained the Conſulſbip, by the Favour of the Year of 
42 IN People, contrary to the Inclinations of the Senate; he feared the Re- R 88 
= ſentment of the Conſcript Fathers, who were enraged againſt him, and D ; 
ad not Eſteem enough for him to think him a proper Perſon to cope with the C Framm- 
IC ar:haginian Hero. Paſt Experience having taught him to fear the future, he was 9 
pyprchenſive that his Enemies would, by their Artifices, diſannul his Election. us, Conſuls. 
07 hey will make the Augurs ſpeak the Language of their own Hatred, ſaid he; and Zis. B. 21. 
they formerly did, will now make them find ſuch Defects in the Auſpices, which c. 63: 
50% interpret at Will, as ſhall render the Election invalid. And if therefore, I 
don't take Poſſeſſion of the Command of the Army, before all the Ceremonies i uſual 
= -e Inauguration of Conſuls are performed, my Continuance at Rome may prove 

4a! to me. I ſhall be detained here under Pretence of ſome aer Preſage; and 
y Glory will ſuffer by the Iwill of thoſe who envy me. And theſe Reflections 
oade him take a bold Step, for which he had no Precedent. He pretended to 
Wake a Journey, and, without performing the Ceremonies of Inauguration, came 
irecckly to the Province which had fallen to him by Lot. Before he left Rome, he 
ad ſcat Orders to Sempronius his Predeceſſor, to march his Legions to Ariminum, 
hich was to be the general Rendezvous of the Troops which were to act that 
ampaign : And he therefore was, contrary to Cuſtom, inveſted in the Conſul- 
dip at Arimmum, and not at Rome. It is ſaid, that the Victim offered at his tak- 
ng Poſſeſſion of his Dignity, eſcaped out of the Sacrificer's Hands, after his Throat 
had been cut, and ſtained many of the Spectators with his Blood. But be that as 

t will, this Flight of the Conſul elect, was new Matter of Diſcontent to the Se- . 
ators. What a ſtrange Man, ſaid they, is this Flaminius! He is not content with 
Hronting the Senate, but is reſolved to quarrel with the Gods too. He formerly 
peſpiſed their Auſpices, and refuſed to obey them. Now he ſhuns the 2 Capitol, 
and the Altars of our Guardian-Gods, whoſe Preſence would reproach him with 
Impiety. For fear of appearing before them, conſulting the Senate, and gding to 
pay his F 4 to Jupiter Latialis, previouſly to his entering upon his Office, he ir 

run away, like a private Soldier, without Faſces, Lictors, or any other Enſigns of 


1 Before the Magiſtrates elected by the Cexturies obliged to go to The Hill of Alba, to preſide at the 
entered upon their Offices, they were ſubject to the Ceremony of the Sacrifice. Now, as we have 
Determination of the Axſpices, and the Interpreta- elſewhere obſerved, this Feſtival was not fixed to 
tion, or rather Report, of the Azgurs. And, ac- any certain Time. Sometimes the Augars cauſed 
cording to ancient Cuſtom, their Eleions ought to this Solemnity to be deferred, under Pretence that 
have been confirmed, by a Decree paſſed in the Co- the Auguries were not favourable : And conſequent- 
itte by Curie, called Lex Curiata, without which ly, this was as it were a Suſpenſion of the Conſular 
they could not lawfully diſcharge any magiſterial 4 at leaſt as far as it related to the Com- 

ce, either in Rome, or in the Provinces, The mand of Armies. a 06 eee 
Conſent of the aſſembled Curiæ, was even neceſſa- 2 The firſt Duty of the Conſul was, to receive a 
ry for and, Commiſſions for commanding Armies kind of Inveſtiture in his Conſulate, fram Japiter 
in Chief, or in Subordination to others. - Cicero ſays Capitolines. With this Deſign he went to the Ca- 
expreſly, Agrar. 2. that without this, it was not law- pitol, attended by all Orders of Men in the State: 
ul for a General, or inferior Commander, to ex- and there, amidſt the Prayers of all the Citizens for : 
1 "ip any ACt of Juriſdiction in the Army. Con- him, paid his Homage to this God, the Protector 
je 7, f legem Curiatam non habet, attingere rem mi- of the Conſular Dignity; offered a ſolemn Sacrifice 
he B be See Vol. 1. . 358. Note 43. Beſides, to him; and implored his Protection, againſt all the 
e Departure of the Conſuls was always preceded Enemies of Rome, and for the Proſperity of tze 


by the Celebration of the Feriæ Latin. They were Arms of the Republick. hi 
l er | | is 


2 
1 4 / \ 
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Year of his Dignity. 1s Ariminum 4 more proper Place than Rome for him to put on 11, 
ROM E Conſular Robe? They therefore all voted for recalling him, and obliging hin , 
DXXXVE. perform the uſual Ceremonies, before he entered upon his Office; and ſent uu 
S Fraum- Deputies 3 to him, to acquaint him with the Orders of the Senate. But Flaminiu al 
vs, P. SV paid them no more Regard than he had done the Letters ſent him in his 6: 


* 


— Ga, Conſulſbip, requiring him to abdicate. He had cauſed himſelf to be acknowledge 
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9 


of Aretium. ä eee 1 
Bur Flaminius's Collegue bchaved himſelf much more regularly at Rome. 5. 


vilius entered upon his Office, on the Day appointed, vis. The Ides of Marc, 1 
and performed all the preſcribed Ceremonies at his Inauguration. He went uy 
to the Capitol, made the uſual Proceſſion to the Temple of Jupiter Latialis, ni = 


+ 


3 The Name of the firſt of theſe Deputies was 
uimtus Terentins, and that of the ſecond, Marcus 
utiſtiut. | 
- 4 The credulous Livy reckons it among other 
Prodigies, that in the Ox-Market a Cow run up to 
the third Floor of an Houſe, and, affrighted at the 
Uproar the N made at this Sight, leaped down 
from thence. d he adds, that The Lots of Cere 
appeared ſmaller than uſual; a' Preſage which the 
ancient Pagans looked on as the Fore-runner of 
ſome Diſaſter, as we have elſewhere obſerved. Up- 
on the Report of theſe Prodigies, the diſtempered 
Imaginations of a ſuperſtitious People formed new 
ones. By thus magnifying Objects, the moſt com- 
mon Effects changed their Nature all on a ſudden, 
and became Prodigies. Every one took Pleaſure in 
deceiving himſelf, and increating his Fears. And it 
is ſurprizing that Livy ſhould, upon no better Teſti- 
mony than that of theſe Pannicks, adopt as ſo ma- 
ny certain Truths, the many Tales with which he 
delights to ſtuff his Narrations. If we believe him, 
the Battel of the Lake Throſimenus was preceded 
by ſeveral other fatal Prognoſticks. The Figures of 
'Ships, ſays he, were then ſeen in the Air. At La- 
uuvinm, Janos Javelin moved of itſelf. Multi- 
tudes of Men cloathed in white were ſeen in diffe- 
rent Places, and were taken for Phantoms. In Pi- 
_cenum, it rained Stones. In Ciſalpine Gaul, a Wolf 
ſtole a Centinel's Sword, and drew it. Theſe po- 
pular Reports allarmed the Senate. The Decemviri 
were immediately ordered to conſult the Sybilliue 
Books. U R publick Sacrifices were 
ordered to be offered up nine ry + together, 
according to the Rites of Paganiſm. All the City 
was purified, and the Citizens wholly taken up wi 
afing the Anger of the Gods by Expiations. 
Victims of all Sorts were offered up to them. Se- 
veral very rich Offerings were made at the Temple 
of Juno, in Lanuviam. They amounted to forty 
Pounds Weight of Gold. The Roman Ladies al- 
fo bore their Parts in theſe Things. They erected 
an Image of Braſs, in the Temple conſecrated to 
Jaxo, on the Hill Aventinzes. In the City of Cere, 
where the Prodigy of the Diminution of The Lott 
had a was inted; that 
is, a ſolemn Feaſt in r to the Gods, in order 
to avert the Misfortunes with which Rome thou 
herſelf threatened. At Agidum, a little City in the 


1 


or at leaſt magnify, and adopt as true: Jery 1 


publickly expoſed, for the Veneration of the Pecgl, ul: 


a luminous Body of a vaſt Extent. * The Lot lot 


= 
Country of the gui, the Inhabitants implored ts 
Protection of Fortune, by publick Szpplicatin, 
And the fame; Ceremony was performed in k-“ 
Temple of Hercules. The Goddeſs of Youth ws YG 
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and a religious Repaſt made for her. ViQtims ww 
offered up, on the Altar of the Genius, or tutcln BY 
God, of Rome. And laſtly, the Pretor made e 
veral Vows in the Name of the Citizens, wit : 
Promiſe to perform them, in caſe the Republi am. 
ſhould continue in the ſame Condition as at preſca, Rn 
for the Space of ten Years. Nevertheleſs, the Pro 5 
digies multiplied ſoon after. In Sicily, ſome u. 
rows, took Fire in the Soldiers Hands. In S- 
nia, a Horſeman's Cane, who was taking the Rouns BY 
to watch the Centinels, took Fire all on a ſuddn. 
On the Sea-Shore, the Sky ſeemed to be all un 
Flame. Two Bucklers dropped Blood. Sone bl 
Soldiers were killed with Lightning. At Prem 2 
ſome burning Stones fell down from Heaven. Ie 
Diſc of the Sun ſeemed leſs than ordinary; ad 
he appeared as ſtruggling with the Moon, At 44 
Bucklers were ſeen in the Air. Two Moons ,.] 
ſeen at Capers. Waters at Cære were tund 
into Blood. Thoſe of a Spring conſecrated to u., al 
cules turned red. At Autium, the Reapers thougit Bll 
ſome Ears of Corn were bloody. At Faleri ds 
Sky divided itſelf into two Parts, to make Way for Bl 


much of their uſual Bulk. On one of them, the Bl 
People, to their great Surprize, found theſe Work i 
written, MARS TELUM SUUM CONCUTIT.;. that 5, Bl 
Mars ſhakes his Spear. At Rome, the Statue of i 
Mars, in The Appian Way, was thought to dv? Wl 
with Sweat. At Capua, the Air ſeemed to be c 
Fire in a very extraordinary Manner. The Moon BY 
ſeemed to fall down from Heaven in the midi af 
Storms. And to theſe Prodigies were added otben 
of a new kind. The Hair of ſeveral Goats ws 
metamorphoſed into Wool. A Cock and He 
changed Sexes. Thus the Romans either turned 1 
tural Events into Prodigies, or ſuffered themſclv5 
to be impoſed on by thoſe, whoſe Intereſt it was 9 
ſport Faith their Credulity, by inventing falſe Mir 
eles. It is probable, the Magiſtrates at Rome tool 
Advantage of theſe publiek Rumours, to engage tit 
People: to lend the Republick their Aſſiſtance, u 
3 timer. nee er e 24973 
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1 Ter upon t 


who was yet but Conſul elect, made a Report of them to the Senate. 5 Sa- 


d Preſents made 
upiter, of fifty Pounds Weight. 
hemſelves, in order to make a $5 Preſent to Juno, and defray 
of one of thoſe religious Feaſts, which were made in the Tem- ys, Conſuls. 


ifices Were ordered, publick Prayers offered up in all the Temp 
to ſome of the Gods. A Thunder bolt of Gold was made 
The Ladies ſignalized their Piety, by lay- C. FrAMixi- 


les for three Days, 


les. And laſtly, it was decreed, that the 7 Saturnalia ſhould be a ſtanding Feſ- 


at Juno whom the Romans worſhipped, with the 


t Wife of the King 
ewiſe be diſtinguiſhed by the Peacock that ſtands 


5 The Decemviri were ordered, fays Livy, to 
nſult the Sybilline Books, and determine what ſort 
Hymns the Gods would have ſung to their Ho- 
dur. And Minerva and Faro, ad 
tween them the Veſſels of maſſy Gold; which 
re dedicated to adorn their Temples. 


offered u 
noured wi 


e prove the Worſhip which the Romans paid to 
ſe three Goddeſſes. On the firſt is the Figure of 
Fund, with this Inſcription, [Juno RæcixA. The 


the Title of Seſpita, or Salutary God- 
G. And the freed Women taxed themſelves to make 
Prefent to the Goddeſs Feronia. The Medals a- which the Lacedemonxiaxs gave her. They were the 
only People, according to Parſanias, who ſacrifi- 
ced a Goat to her, And he adds, that Hercules gave 
riſe to this Cuſtom. After he had received 
tle of Queen was given her by the Fagan: as Aſſiſtance, in his Battel with — 1 and his Chil- 

of the Gods. e may dren, Hercules erected a Temple 


> 
Ft 


to her at Lauavium, where ſhe was continence, were © 


we have ſpoken of her, B. 2. p 
119. The Name of Faxzo, w 


val. Theſe Expeditions detained the Conſul, and delayed his marching with his 
roops to Ciſalpine Gaul; where he was to make it his whole Buſineſs to amuſe 
e Gauls, and cauſe a Diverſion, by taking their Cities. 


CL. 4. gee Acts Mtg. 


the Serpent which we ſee at the GoddeſG's Feet, 
Propertius tells us, Serpents were conſecrated to 
Juno of Lanaviam. See what he ſays on this Sub- 
he, divided ject, Eleg.8. B. 4. According to this Author, the 
Inhabitants of Lanuviam per 

the Credit of an odd Tradition, that this Animal 
6 Theſe Preſents were offered in the Temple of had this particular Inſtin&, that it would not re- 
ceive Food from the Hands of incontinent Perſons. 
tle of Queen. Several Sacrifices were ordeted to So that young People who were ſuſpected of In- 
forced to ſtand this Trial, 
to juſtify their Innocence. The Goat's Skin, with 


which ſhe is coiffed, alludes to the Epithet &ryo$ayos, 


ed themſelves, on 


Ano's 


to this Goddeſs, 
| and facrificed a Goat to her, for want of other 
her, on the Medal: it is well known that this Victims. As to the Feronia, on the fourth Medal, 
rd was conſecrated to her. On the ſecond Me- 


| 92, of Vol. 1. Note 
we find the Name of Soſp:za, together with the 


ich ſome Inſcriptions 
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Year of 


ROME 
DXXXVI. 


us, P. Szrvi- 
Livs Gemi- 


ppellations of Maxma and REGINA. This is give her, was a Title of Honour, which the Pa- 
at we are to underſtand by the initial Letters on Sans gave to ſome Divinities by Way of Diſtinc- 
n, 


e Medal. I. S. M. R. that is, Juno, Sosprra, 
AXIMA, REGina. The Worſhip of this Goddeſs of the Temple o 
fas brought to Rome from Lanuvinm. The Inha- 
tants of the latter erected a Statue to her Honour, 
e Head of which was covered with a Goat's Skin : 


Feronia, 
Mount Sorade, B.y. mentions a Fact, which in all 
probability muſt be falſe. He ſays, that thoſe who 
were poſſeſſed with the Spirit of the Goddeſs, walk- 


as . to 2828 Strabo, 2 


tuated at the Foot 


ad all the Monuments we have of her, repreſent ed ſteadily on burning Coals 


r in that 


bi lam 5 Foſpi 

17 noſtram òSoſpitam am tun n1 

ſomniis quidem — 7 we Fe gore rem Bra 
laſta, cum Scutulo, cum Calceis repandis. 


*VoL. III. 7 


up at the Toes, Tam berele quam 


cum pelle caprina, cum 


— — 


the Streets of Rome rung with 


to who cried 8 Satarnalia ! 


7 Dreſs. Cicero, De Nat. Deorum, B. 1. 7 Livy ſays it was then celebrated on the laſt Day 
ſcribes Juno Soſpita, as the a on the third of December; and adds, That the Senators ordered 
fledal, that is, w th a Goat's Skin over her Head, a Sacrifice in the Temple of Saturn, and That they 
med with.a Javelin and a Buckler; and wearing themſelves prepared a Lectiſternium in Honour to 
that God. At the ſume time, 


publick Feaſts were 


made to his Honour; and during the Feſtival, all 
the Shouts of thoſe, 


S II. oN 


— —ä—ẽ4— —u— — 


86 


Year-of - F. II. Ort the other hand, P. Cornelius Scipio, being now cured of his Wound 


= — Wt E prepared to go and join his Brother Cnerus in Hain: where the Succeſi this brave i 


C: Famer” Hannibal had gained in [raly.. Soon after he had failed from the Mouth of the 
vs, P. Sg vi- 
Los — 
nus, Conſuls. ** * a | | | 
4 2. of. many of the maritime Nations, on this Side the Ebro. Theſe continue 


e. 76. 


Troops Aſarubal commanded beyond the Iberus, had joined Hanno; and the Carth 


- Priſoners, their Camp plundered, and the Roman General was enriched by 16 


parias, | 
ſame City. One, inhabited by ſome heemonty who Hueſca, Saragoſſs, Lerida, and Balboſtro. Tu 


-torians meant Setellis, which Prolomy places in the thors are divided in Opinion, whether it were "ll 
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Romun had againſt: A/&wubal in the laſt Campaign, fell little ſhore of the Vidorig 


Rhone, by his Brother's. Orders, he landed at Emporium, the: Capital of the pte. 
fent Lampourdan ; and his Deſcent was immediately followed with the Submiſſic 


faithful to the Romans, after their Alliance, and waited only for the Arrival g 
a Roman Fleet to declare themſelves: and all that reſiſted, were reduced by Forc, il 
of Arms. From thence Cnerus advanced towards the Mountains; and there, » 
gentle Methods, ſo far gained over the Nations, which were naturally barbarou 
and ſavage, that they lent him Troops. 1 

Wr have before obſerved, that Hanno was left by Hannibal, at his Deparun al 
from pain, to govern all the Countries on this Side the Ebro, and keep in Aux 
the Nations bordering on the Pyrenees. This General therefore made haſte 90 
oppoſe the Progreſs of the Roman, and came and encamped near Ciſſa, almoi li 
within reach of Cneius's Camp. Then the latter immediately fought him, before the ln 


ginian Army was beaten. It loſt near ſix thouſand Men, and the City of 5 c:8 
was taken. Hanno, and Indibilis, one of the Kings of theſe Cantons, were ma al 


Booty he found there. He ſeized the Baggage, and rich Goods, which 1annibi; 
Officers and Soldiers had laid up there before they left Spain; and this Vion li 
gained Cneius great Reputation. Almoſt all that vaſt Country, from the TH 
to the Ebro, became ſubject to him. 1 

As for Aſarubal, he did not know what Advantages Cneius had gained, when 


he paſſed the Ebro, with Deſign to make the firſt Oppoſition, either to the landin nl 
of the Romans, or their Enterprizes. His Army conſiſted of eight thouſand Fo 


and one thouſand Horſe ; and it ſuddenly fell in with a ſmall Body of Rona he 
whom Scipio had left in the Port, to guard his Fleet. Theſe Soldiers mixed vu 
the Seamen and Rowers, lived there in great Security, during the General's 4,8 
ſence 3 and Aſarubal, who found them diſperſed over the Country, killed a g 
Number of them, forced the reſt to retire to their Ships, and repaſſed the En 
Scipio, upon his Return, ' puniſhed the ſubaltern Officers for their Negligence, all 

went into Winter-Quarters at 10 Terragona. ', The cold Weather was not qu 

over, when Aſarubal paſſed the Elro a ſecond time, drew off the 11 Le 

from the Romans, and laid waſte the Lands of Scipios Allies. But the 1a 

amply revenged himſelf. He let his Soldiers live upon free N 12 in 1 

Country of the Hergetæ, and beſieged 3 Athanagia, their Capital, and took ii 
Then he immediately entered the Territory of the 4 Auſetani, who were Frieni 
to the Carthaginians, beſieged their chief City, and their Neighbours in vain «al 
deavoured to relieve it. Cneius beat the Succours they ſent, killed near . 
thouſand of theſe tumultuous Troops, and continued the Siege. But the Riga 
of the Seaſon alone, prolonged it for thirty Days; almoſt all that time, the Sno 1 
lay upon the Ground, four Foot high. However, it at leaſt guarded the Mach 


8 Several ancient. Inſcriptions, prove the Antiqui- 10 Terragons is a City in Catalonia, which wh 
ty of the City of Emporium. It is now called Em- built by the Romans. Its Situation is well knowl. 
There were two diltin& Quarters in the 11 The [lergete dwelt in the „ : 


ſettled there; the other, by the Natives. 'Theſe Territory lay beyond the Segro, 14 l 
two Parties were long at War, and did not unite, 12 Livy: adds, that Scypze forced the Llergas "lh 
till after they had been ſubdued by the Romans, give Hofages, as Pledges. oF their Fidelity; and d 4 
iged them to e Sum of Money, 
13 It js uncertain, whether old 7 2 u 
haps thetwo Hiſ- the Place which is now, called Maureſa. aj 


City, or any one of theſe four, Tarrega, Saulus 
Cardonne,' and Lerida. Ev y one & bis 008 
Conjectures, which prove nothing. 


F. 2 15 See what we have 8 laid of the Cn 16 
where, according to ormerly inhabited by the Aaſetan. 

ſtands; Ber Father Brier conj Nr beg won 

0 near the City, now called Oliana Nut un A0 1 
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nd, c hc Beſicgers, againſt the Fire of the Beſieged; and at length, the Eſcape of Year of 
ave ne of ikelt Heads, named Amuſitus, who withdrew to Aſdrubal, cauſed the Sur- ER 


endry of the Place. The Beſieged delivered it up to the Romans, and redeemed * 


t 

th heir Country from being plundered, with twenty *5 Talents of Silver &. This C. Nan. 

pte. ews from Spain comforted the Senate a little, under the Conſideration of tie he ©: have: 

lion rodigious Progreſs Hannibal had made in Italy: and Publius Scipio was immedi- uus, Contuls. 

ued tely ſent away with the Quality of Pro- Conſul, to continue the War in Hain, La Ar- 
Concert with his Brother Cneius. i 


F. III. Bor after all, the Romans were chicfly concerned about the Conduct of 


"g bd . 8 
„ /aminivs, who was to act againſt Hannibal in Hetruria. The nearer he came to 
row | ome, the more the Fears of the People there increaſed. This proud Carthaginian 


ncamped a little on this Side the Marſhes bordering upon the Arnus; and gave Po/ybius, B. 3. 
limſelf time to learn the Character of his Rival, who was poſted near Aretium ; © 80. 
ad to inform himſelf of the Courſe of the Country, the Situations of Places, and 
ie Roads fit for the March of an Army. As to the latter, he was told, That he 
= ould find a well-cultivared Territory beyond Aretium; and That the Fields be- 
ween that City and Feſulæ, abounded with Corn and Cattel. And being informed 
hat the Conſul had more of that popular Eloquence, which is fit to impoſe on 
ie Multitude, than Solidity of Underſtanding, more Preſumption than true Valour ; 
nis convinced him, that he needed only to march that Way, in order to put 

n Adverſary upon Action, who made his Happineſs depend upon the Breath 

f the People. Flaminius, ſaid he, will never ſuffer it to be reported at Rome, 

at he has tamely permitted the Enemy to commit Devaſtations near him. His 

ear of the Reproaches of the Senate, will be enough to make him take the Field, 
fore the Arrival of his Collegue, who is to ſhare the Conduct of the War with him. 
Don the firſt * I make of attacking him, he will draw out his Army; and 
he Heat F a Battel, I will draw him after me, wherever I pleaſe. Upon theſe 


oh c<ſumptions therefore, which Hannibal thought fure ones, becauſe founded upon 
ie Character of his Rival, the Carthaginian left s Aretium upon his Left, and L, B. 22. 
vu avanced towards 7 Feſulæ. Wherever he came, he marked his Way with Rapine, 


re, and Sword; and took pleaſure in giving Flaminius a Sight of the Flames, 
91 pn nich confumed the Houſes in the Plain, at a great diſtance from him. 
As for the Co, had he followed his own Inclinations, he would have marched 
ainſt the Enemy, the Moment he appeared. Rage and Indignation poſſeſſed his 
Soul. He was no longer Maſter of himſelf, when he ſaw Hannibal advance to- 
ads Aretium, take the Way to Rome, and leave the Roman Camp behind him, 
a order to penettate into the Heart of Hetruria. Flaminius being a vain Man, 
e looked on this Conduct of the Enemy as a perſonal Inſult ; and imputed the 
dvices che Officers of his Army gave him, to Timorouſneſs. Indeed, upon ſee- 
g what Steps Hanmibal took, he held a general Council of War in his own 
ent: and all the Officers were againſt giving Battel, and only for ſending the 
avalry, and ſome light armed Foot, to prevent the Devaſtation of the Fields. I: 
dangerous, (aid they, 10 expoſe the Safety of our Country to the Hazard of a 
Bartel, us long ds our Forces are unequal to thoſe of the Enemy. The Cartha- 
tiniare Cavalry is formidable, eſpecially in the open Field. Why ſhould we not wait 
4 ſreond Conſular Army arrives'? Rome will run leſs Danger, when her 
Loops are ſuperior in Number. But theſe Diſcourſes did not pleaſe the impetuous 
laminius. He cried out, Shall wwe then fit ſtill, whilſt the Enemy makes himſelf 
Way to Rome with Fire and Sword? Shall not we march to the Relief Hl our 
apiral,” till Hannibal has inveſted it? Shall ue not go to defend it, till the Se- 
ate ſhall"think fit to ſend for us; 48 they formerly did fut Camillus? Upon Le. B. 22. 
vhich words, he ruſhed out of the Council, ind gave the Signals for marching, 
nd for a Battel. And he was ſo'iritoxicated with Rage, and mounted his Horſe in 
uch a Hurry, that he fell off from him. This was thought am ill us Omen; and 
Is Theſe twenty Talents, in Weight, amounted 18 Cicero, tho? a Pagan, could not help ridiculing 


0 -two-thouſand' five hundred Pounds Weight of the'fooliſh Credulity of a ſuperſſitious People, who 

Done ar che rate of un hundred and twenty five- found out Myſteries in the moſt common Acci- 
ounds per Talent, at we have already obſerved. dents. M pere is the Wonder, fays he,"':hat a Horſe - 
16 We have already ſaid enough of Arerium, in ſhould Rart?” Is it furprizing, that a Standard ftuck 

leveral Places. in the Earth, ſhould" be too faſt to be pulled up by a 


17 Feſulæ does in a 1 in 1 , | | a C3 2 
Nam; in that of Fieſo — er ſtill retain its * fearful Officer, who' dreaded the Batte 
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Year of he was told of another Prognoſtick, which perhaps was feigned, on purpoſe |, 
ROME keep him in his Camp. He was informed, that the Roman Eagles ſtuck ſo fat 
22 in the Ground, that the Soldiers could not pull them out of ir. But he replied; 
C. Fuanint- Very well; if you cannot do it with your Hands, make uſe of your Pictaxes 
8 Spades. M bat! continued he to the Meſſenger, have you again brought me Le. 
nus, Conſuls. Fers from the Senate, to forbid me marching againſt the Enemy? Notwithſtandin, Wh 
Ziv. ibid. the Murmurs of the Officers, Flaminius made them march. He depended on 1. WM 
Affection of his Soldiers; they were for the moſt part Citizens of Rome, of h 
Party; and theſe unhappy Victims knew not to what a Slaughter the Conſul vol 
leading them. They marched on with all the Confidence of Men ſure of Vitor, Wi 
The General ſo filled their Minds with theſe vain Hopes, that the Peaſants c 
the Country, and Servants of the Army, followed it for Plunder. They were . 
moſt as numerous as the Soldiers; and theſe Wretches carried with them Chain, iſ 
and Cords to bind the Carthaginians, which were infallibly to fall into tha 
Hands after the Defeat. | Y 
As for Hannibal, who was before the Roman Army, he drew Flaminius inſen. 
ſibly into the Ambuſcade he laid for him. The Ravages he committed in the 
Plains of '9 Cortona, provoked the Romans to follow him. They marched win 
all ſpeed, to overtake him; whilſt the Carthaginian himſelf waited for them, in: 
Place where he could give Battel with Advantage. Adjoining to Cortona, ther 
are ſome pretty high Mountains, near a great Lake, formerly called Thraſm. Wl 
nus, now Lago di Perugia. Between theſe Mountainf and the Lake, is a las 
Valley, into which there is but a very narrow Paſſage. Through this Defile, Ha. 
nibal marched without Reſiſtance, and encamped his Spaniſh and African Infanty Wl 
in the Valley. As for his light-armed Infantry, which chiefly conſiſted of B. Wl 
leares armed with Slings, he poſted them at the Foot of the Mountains, and drey 
them up in a long Line, on the right Side of the Valley. His Horſe, and hi; 
Gauls, lined the Hills that encloſed the Valley on the left Side, in ſuch a mann, 
that the Head of the Cavalry, which was in the Woods, reached to the Mouth « 
the Paſs, which was the only Way into the Valley. Had Flaminius been a mor Wl 
cautious Man, he would have ſent Scouts before him, to diſcoyer the Situation of Wil 
the Enemy, before he entered into a dangerous Paſs: but a Man, warm wit 
Vanity and Rage, is ſcarce capable of Reflection. He marched into the Defil, Wl 
without any other Concern, than that of purſuing an Enemy, which had :inſultl 
him in all his March. It was late when the Roman arrived in the Valley: ſo thi 
he only had time to pitch his Camp there, on the Borders of the Lake 20 Tyra: 
menus, before Night. As for Hannibal, he continued quiet in his Trenches, d. 
pending on the Diſpoſition he had at his leiſure, made of his Troops the Day be 
fore. He waited to ſee the Effects of it the next Day; whilſt Flaminius, wi BY 
ſaw nothing but Hannibals Camp, was under no Apprehenſions. He knew no, il 
That his Adverſary had ſeized all the Eminences; That the Roman Army was 4: 
ready ſurrounded on all Sides, before it began the Fight; That all Paſſages out 
of the Valley were ſhut up; and That he had more reaſon to be afraid of whit 
he did not ſee, than of any thing that he ſaw. So that Flaminius ſpent the Night Bl 
in great Compoſure; and as ſoon as it was Day, marched his Troops out of ti! il 
Camp. His firſt Line was already poſted along the Lake, and all his Army vi 
ſoon after formed, and advanced towards Hannibals Camp: when all on a iu Wl 
den, the latter ſounded a Charge, and ſent Orders to his Troops that lay in Am 
buſh, to fall upon the Romans...) . 
Ir happened, that in the Morning there aroſe a thick Fog from the Lale, 
which reached all over the neighbouring Mountains: So that the Romans were 
attacked in Front, in Flank, and in Rear, before they perceived their Aggreſlors 
The Groans of dying Men were heard in the very Center of the Conſular Arm): 
without their perceiving whence the Miſchief came: And then the ' Leg/0% 
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e firſt ſenſible tliat they wete ſutrounded by the Enemy. Freſh Troops fell 

the Romans, from all Quarters, without their ſeeing any thing of the E- 
my's Approaches, till they felt theit Blows. The Conſul; from his Poſt, heard 
Soldiers Cries in different Places; but he could not be every whete at once. 
4 as he could not, for the Thickneſs of the Fog, ſee where the Danger was, 
could only gueſs at it by the Noiſes he heard. He ran ſometimes one way, 
1 ſometimes another, in great Perplexity; heard the confuſed Voices of his Ro- 
ms, imploring the Aſſiſtance of their Gods; and ſaid, Tou muſt not depend on 
idle Prayers, but your own Arms, for Victory. By your Valour, you may 


ear. | | 
* theſe Words were ſcarce heard, in the midſt of a Battel, where the Noiſe 


idiers no longer kept their Ranks, or followed their Colours. Their Bucklers 
re become burdenſome, inſtead of being ſerviecable to them; they no longer 
ed them to ward off Blows, or defend themſelves. Some fled, and were ſtop- 
d by others who were flying as well as themſelves. Others were going to the 
zemy, and were hindered by their confuſed Fellow-Soldiers. Some conſidered; 
hat it was in vain to fly; That they were on every Side ſhut in by a Lake, 
puntains, and narrow Paſſes, which were well guarded; and therefore reſolved to 
rſue what Nature dictates to brave Men reduced to Deſpair, which was, to fell 
cir Lives dear. They rallied, as it were by chance, and the Officers mixing 
ith the Soldiers, without obſerving the uſual Order of Battel, they fell on the 
emy with ſuch Eagerneſs and Fury, that they were not ſenſible of an 21 Earth- 
take, which happened at that Inſtant, and which overturned many Cities and 
ountains in Italy. The Slaughter continued for three Hours, without Interrup- 
dn. The Shock was terrible, but particularly round the Conſul, who was guard- 
| by a Company of the braveſt Men in the Army, who were determined to de- 
ver their General out of Danger, or die with him. In the mean time, a Trooper 
the Gaule, an Inſubrian, named Ducarius, who ſerved In the Carthaginian Ar- 
y, knew Flaminius, notwithſtanding the Thickneſs of the Fog. He had ſeen 


ad he cried out to his Companions, There #s the Conſul, who formerly did ſo 

h Miſchief to our Cities and Fields! I will make him a Victin, to appeaſe 
pe Manes of ny Countrymen! At theſe Words, he ſpurred on his Horſe; broke 
is Way thro the Romans; cut off the Head of the Conſuls Eſquire, who advanced 
d ward off the Blow; and run his Lance thro' the unfortunate Flaminius, who fell 
dwn dead. The Gaul was preparing to ſtrip the General; but ſome Triarii co- 
red him with their Bodies, and Bucklers. Then all were exceedingly diſcouraged, 
d were actuated more by Fear than Deſpair. The Apprehetiſions of immediate Death 
ade them ſeek Delivetance from it, where it was not to be found. Some leaped into 
he Lake, to ſwim thro it, as if it had been a common River; and when tired, they 
turned to the Shore, and were killed by the Cart haginian Cavalry. Others leaped 
p to the Neck in Water, and were for the moſt part drowned, or fell into the 
ands of the Enemy. Others found out new Ways of climbing over the Moun- 
ins. But a more numerous Company than the reft opened themſelves a Way 
hro' the narrow Paſſes, Sword in hand, killed all that oppoſed them, and at length 
ſcaped, to the Number of fix thouſand Men. They advanced forwards, till re- 
blved to fight all the Enemies they met with, and at length gained an Eminence, 
here they could perceive what · terrible Slaughter had been made of the Roman 
army in the Valley. The Sun had then diſperſed the Fog: But it was now too 
pee to prevent an entire Defeat. The only Method theſe brave Men could take, 
ras to tetire to a Town in Hetruria, and entrench themſelves there. The victo- 


great Body of Infantry, to go and inveſt the Fugitives in the Village to which they 
| ad retreated And where they were exceedingly oppreſſed with Hunger. They 
therefore accepted the Promiſes Maharbal made them, that” they ſhould” all be 

1 1 * 4 4 or Mn 1 21221. e * 
TFT 
Je buried in their own Ruins, The Courſes 1 R 
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ce your Way thro your Enemies. The Danger ceaſes, the Moment Men ceaſe 


the Arms and Clamours of the Combatants ſtifled the General's Voice. The 


Em in his own Country, deſtroying it with Fire and Sword, ſix Years before; 


Polyb. B. 3. 
c. 84. 
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Year of ſent back into their own Countries, without their Arms; but ſhould have the 
R © MEL iberty as well as Lives. Upon theſe Terms, they ſuffered, themſelves. to 1, i 
8 brought ro Hannibals Camp; and then the Carthaginian gave the firſt Inſtang 4 
P. dh of that Faithleſſneſs in Treaties, - for which bis Nation has been ſo much , 


the other of the Allies of Rome. The former were loaded with Chains, and key 1 
in Slavery: To the latter he ſpoke thus. Dont believe, my Friends, that I Mt 
croſſed ſo many Countries, to come and oppreſs all Italy. Rome is my only Obi¹ il 
She has with Rigour ſubjetted your Fathers to her Laws; and I am come to I 
you from her Toke. Begin now to taſte that Liberty which I came ſo far to brin Wil 
you. Return to your Cantons, and there give an Account of your approaching 7), 
Avueramce, and the Sincerity of my Leal for your Intereſt. This was not the u 
time Hannibal had made Uſe of this Artifice, His main Point in view, in 
Places, was to draw off the Friends and Allies of the Romans, from them. EE 
* - Arte this complete Victory the Conqueror ordered the dead to be numbers, Wl 
and found that he had loſt only fifteen hundred Men, and among them thirty Of. 
Lio. B. 22. cers, for whom he ſolemnized Obſequies worthy of their Valour. But fiftca WM 
os. thouſand of the Romans were left dead upon the Place, and 22? only ten thouſn, 
| who were diſperſed about Hetruria, for the moſt part wounded and dying, i 
taken the Way to their Capital. Hannibal ordered Flaminius's Body to be tour 
for, that it might be buried; but it was not to be found. And whilſt the Cartiy 
ginian was deliberating which Way he ſhould go, Rome was in the utmoſt Sou 
i ̃ͤ ̃ VOM... Ys RI 1 
Pehb. B. 3. F. IV. Tas Prætor Pomponius, who did not think that this melancholy. Nen 
2 could long be concealed, mounted The Tribune of Harangues about Sun- ſet. I 
„ 8. Aſſembly was never more numerous; and the Ladies, contrary to Cuſtom, mia 
with the Men, and came into the Comitia. The Prætors Speech was very ſu 
cinct, and ſerved only to magnify the Misfortune, in the Opinion of his Audit Wl 
The Enemy, ſaid he, has gained a terrible Victory over us. And this ſaid, he v 
tired. Then, what Crics and Shricks were there, eſpecially among the Women vl 
plain an Acknowledgment of a great Calamity had not for a great while been mall 
to the People of Rome. Mothers, and Wives, trembled for their Children, and Hil WR 
bands; and Relations for Relations. An innumerable Multitude of People, chicl 
Women, came to the Gate of the City, either to receive thoſe who returned, « 
to learn ſome News of thoſe who did not appear. At Night all retired to thi 
Houſes, to rejoice at their Happineſs, or lament their Loſſes. TWO Mothers, amonzl 
the reſt, were ſo tranſported, one at the Gate of the City, to ſec her Son retum 
and the other at home, to find her Son there, whom ſhe did not expect, that th 
both died with Joy, But moſt of the Romans were in an inexpreſſible Dejectiu i 
Only the Senators preſerved their Steddineſs, in this univerſal Conſternation. Tix 
Pretors had aſſembled them; and continually kept them deliberating, for tha lM 
Days together, from Sun - riſing to Sun- ſet; and before they came to any fix 
Reſolution, the News. was brought of a ſecond Defeat. 


. Tax Conſul Keruilius, whoſe Province it was to keep the Gauls in Awe, wa i F 
Arimmum, When he heard that his Collegue was juſt going to give Battcl. i WE: 


would therefore willingly have joined his Army to that of his Collegue, but tie 

; Length of the Way diverted him from it. All he could do, was to ſend him fo 
thouſand Horſe, under the Command of the Pro-Pretor Centenius ; and this KW 
inforcement came too late. The Battel was already loſt. 2 | 
Au when Hannibal underſtood that a Body of Roman Horſe was come, after ti 
Action, he immediately ſent Mabarba}, one of his Generals, with all his 5qut 
drons, and a Body of Infantry, to fight the Pro- Prætor, who was not equal to hin 
in Strength. Near two thouſand of the Romans. were killed upon the Spot; t 
che reſt eſcaped to a little Hill, on which they were inveſted; and were oblige 
the next Day to ſurrender themſelves up to the Conqueror, who treated them * 
he had done the other Priſoners taken in the Battel of the Lake Thraſpmenus. Th 
4 — B75, ta Number of the Priſonets was ten thouſand. Ling Wd Valerius — ; 
C ee ee 
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thei " -.1--1:+y therefore much increaſed the Fright of the Senate. Some indeed Year of 
to 0 8 G CEN trifling Misfottune, after ſo great Loſſes. Others thought the Repub- 4 85 E 
ſang 4 like.a ſick Man; whom the leaſt Increaſe of his Diſtemper reduces to the urmoſt 
lll anger: And in this perilous State they all judged that Rules might well be neglected, P. Szavuiu, 


iti V1 inati Greminus 
ithout waiting therefore. for the ſurviving Conſul's nominating a Dictator, and 8 


twice ithout Loſs of Time, the People prevented his Anſwer, and created one of their own 

"2, 04 authority. Indeed, they had ſo much Regard to their ancient Cuſtoms, that they Pol B. 3. 
I key ly gave him the Name of Pro-Dittator : And it is certain, that if ever rhe Re- 4% gl. 22. 
' hay blick wanted an abſolute Governour, it was now. The General they pitched up- .. g. 

Vbje was the famous Fabins Maximus, ſurnamed Verrucoſus. He had been already 

0 jry jenified with the Conſulſbip, Dictatorſpip, and a Triumph; and would now 

Orin Lye ſaved his Country, if his wiſe Counſels had been followed. Fabius was 


Man of Temper, who coolly conſidered the Steps his Enemy took, and made 
Advantage of his Faults, without running any hazard himſelf. He had always 
ought that Hannibals Fires were Fires of Straw, and would ſoon be extinguiſhed, if 
ey were not continually ſupplied with new Fewel. And in a word, he was as cool 


bert his Conduct, as Semprontus and Flaminius had been warm and impetuous, The %, Life or 
/ Oli copie alſo, contrary to Cuſtom, choſe the Dictators General of Horſe, who Fabia, 
fifa as one M. Minucius Rufus. The Dictators generally choſe their Generals of 

uſa orſe themſelves. But the preſent one being a Favourite of the People, and a 

g, heat Zealot of the Plebeian Faction, Fabius was obliged to conſent to their pla- 

lou ng him in this important Poſt, contrary to his Inclination, for fear of diſpleaſing Bid. 

artii e Multitude. And now under the new Governour, the Worſhip of the Gods, Which 


laminius had brought into Neglect by his Impiety, was again encouraged. Not that 
abius was ſuperſtitious; but he thought the having Recourſe to the Aſſiſtance of 


2 d 

\ 1 RE 
=. 
"_ 


9 
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Neuß ee Gods, was neceſſary to recover the Courage of the dejected Romans; and he 
Tix oked on the Hopes of their Protection, as a proper Means to rouze the People 

mi om their Stupefaction. The Dictator therefore acquainted the Senate, that it 

ry cs neceſſary to apply to the Tutelary God of Rome, to know the Cauſe of the 

rp blick Calamities. The Senate paſſed a Decree, commanding the Decemviri to 
11 


pnſult the 23 Sybilline Books, thoſe myſterious Oracles, to which the Romans 


ver had Recourſe, but in Times of Diſtreſs, and when the Citizens were af- NG: 


vl 
en ' 9 N 1 A 0. 9. 


| mac ighted by Prodigies. And upon the Report of the Guardians of theſe ancient 
d Hil Monuments, it was concluded, that the preſent Misfortunes were owing to the 
chich on- Performance of a Vow, which 24 Aulus Cornelius had made to Mars. Ic 
cd, as therefore decreed, that the ſame Vow ſhould be repeated; which was, to ſa- 
o tict rice all the 25 Animals that ſhould be born in one Spring. And to this were 
amon; Wl | _ . added 
tum 23 It is probable theſe Decemviri made theſe pre- 


the Laws ſettled in the Ritual of the 2 2 As 
for that which was made by Cornelius Mammals, 
the Roman Hiſtorian ſays, B. 34. that it was not 

formed till twenty one Years afterwards, in the 


nded Oracles ſay what they pleaſed. At leaſt it 

not to be doubted that they often interpreted the 
vveral Rapſodies of the Sybi{line Books arbitrarily, 
d at a Venture. They made their Report of them 


| S of Marcus Valerius Flaccus, and Marcus 
r three d the Senate; and in the Difficulties which aroſe Porcius Cato, when the Republick was recovered 
y fuel om the Obſcurity of theſe broken and incoberent from that low Condition to which the ſecond Pa- 


ragments, Recourſe was had to the Tribunal of vic War had reduced her. | 


de Pontifices, who authoritatively fixed the Senſe 
© the Text, which perhaps had a quite contrary 
caning. If we believe Plutarch, in his Life of 
abus, theſe Books contained a great Number of 
Frophecies, which bore a great deal of Relation to 
Misfortunes which oppreſſed the Republick at 
is time. But the Decemvirs took great Care to 
ent the Publication of them. Religion, or ra- 
er Policy, would not ſuffer them to diyulged. 
1 The Government of Sardinia was fallen to 
| _ ornehus Mammala, as Pretor. J lt before 
let gut for the Iſland, he, by the Advice of the 


| folemn Vow, to ſacrifice to the Gods, all the A- 
mals which ſhould be born in one Spring, provid- 


to 1 Powzifices, and in the Name of the Republick, made 
3 4 
pbligel the Republi 1 

4 A Kepublick ſuffered no Loſſes, but Fortune 
em 8 er- her Enterprizes againſt Hannibal. But this 
Tho ow, lays Livy, B. 22. was not pronounced with 


all the religions Ceremonies tha 

t were neceſlary ; 
and therefore the Decemviri thought it er is 
Make another Vow, in a F orm exactly agreable to 


25 The Pagans gave the Sacrifices which were 
promiſed in this ſolemn Vow, the Name of Ver Sa- 
cram. This Cuſtom was brought into Italy from 
Greece. Nonnius, Feſtus, and Livy, B. 34. tell us, 
that by this Expreſſion of Ver Sacrum, the Ancients 
meant all the Cattel that was born between The Ca- 
lends of March, and the firſt Day of May. And 
the Romans were the only People who did not think 


themſelyes obliged, by this Vow, to ſacrifice the 


new - born Infants. At leaſt, the Raman Hiſtorians 
have not told us, that they ever practiſed this bar- 
barons Cuſtom. Szrabo, B. 5. and Feſtus, ſay that 
ſeveral Nations comprehended in this. Vow, all the 
Children of both Sexes. They indeed dreaded im- 
bruing their Hands in the Blood of theſe innocent 
Victims. In order to diſcharge the Vow, it was a 
vow among them, that all the Children that were 

rn in A Sacred Spring, ſhould be kept till they arrived 
at Man's Eſtate, and then be tranſported into foreign 
Countries, They thought that the Eggers and Mo- 
thers had no Right over Perſons which were the 
Property 
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Property of the Gods. Sed cars tredule videreree, 
ſays Feſtus, paerot ac puellas innocentes interfitere 
dudtos in adaltam ætatem velabant, atque ita extra 


ler vor exigebant. They were veiled, as Victims 
h 


ich had devoted to the Gods, even before 
they were born. They were led beyond the Fron- 
tiers of their Country, and were then left to ſeek 
their Fortune ; and divided themſelves into dit- 
ferent Colonies, and went and founded new Cities 
for themſelves. This was what the Mamertini did, 
according to Feſtur, when they diſcharged the Vow 
„ had made to facrifice all that ſhould be born in 
A Sacred Spring. They comprehended the Children 
then born, in the Vow. But in order to reconcile 
their natural Duties with what they thought their 
Duty to the Gods, in conſequence of their Vow, 
they choſe, agreably to the Anſwer of the Oracle, 
to baniſh for ever (as ſoon as they ſhould arrive at 
the Age of Puberty) theſe unfortunate People, who 
were thus devoted to Death. This was the Origin 
of the Picentini. Pliny, (peaking of them, ſays they 
deſcended from a 2 ony of Sabines, who were 
baniſhed their native Country, in diſcharge of the 
Vow of A Sacred Spring. They went and ſettled 
in another Part of {raly. The Sabines, fays Non- 
#ixs, had made this Vo, to appeaſe the Auger of 
the Gods, and obtain their Prote&ion agaiult. the 
Umbri, who had deſtroyed their Country with Fire 
and Sword. It is in this Senſe, according to St. 
Ferom's Remark on the Year 1596 of Eaſebras, 
Ar- that he ſays that the Lacedæmomiaus built the City 
of Heraclea, near Eubæa, and peopled it, by fend. 
ing thither a Ver Sacrum . . . ,. Lacedemonn, Ver 
Sacrum Heracleam di ſtinantet, urbem condunt, The 
Greeks gave theſe Colontes the Name of ire iegor, 


+1076 L 75. Which anſwers to that of Yer Sacrum. What Dion. 
82. 1. 4r- Hal. ſays, Antig. B. 1. will give us new Light to 


buthnot. 


underſtand the Yer Sacram, as it was obſerved by 
the Greeks, as well as the Iraliant. It was a re- 
ceived Cuſtom among the Greeks and Barbarians, 
ſays that Author, to clear their Cities of their 
ſuperfluons Inhabitants. - They had no other Re- 
medy in Times of Scarcity and Calamity. To 
this End, they aſſembled a certain Number of Peo- 
ple, conſecrated them to ſome God, and furniſhed 
them with Arms. When the Day of their Depar- 
ture came, thoſe who were left in the Country made 
a pompous Sacrifice. If in the time this Separation 
was made, they had experienced the Favour and Aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Gods, they conducted the conſecrated 
Company from home with Honour, and wiſhed 
them all imaginable Proſperity. If, on the contra- 
ry, they ml Fete ſome Effects of the Anger of Hea- 
ven, they indeed obſerved the ſame emonies ; 
but in the midſt of theſe Solemnities, they expreſſed 
the moſt lively Grief, by the moſt mournful Fare- 
wells, and made Excuſes to thoſe whom the Miſ- 
fortunes of the Times 1 them to ſend away. 
Then theſe unfortunate People, who were con- 
demned to leave their native Country, immediately 
baniſhed all Thoughts of it. They were wholl 
bent upon obtaining, by Conſent or Force, 4 ſafe 
Retreat among other Nations ; and the God to whoſe 
Protection they had been committed, inclined the 
People to favour them. He often procured them, 
adds the Greek Hiſtorian, ſafe Settlements, contrary 


to their ExpeQations ; and thereby comforted them M 


under their Loſſes. The Aborigines, according to 
him, obſerved the ſame Cuſtom. As their Country 
was not able to maintain its Inhabitants, which were 
one exceeding numerous, they conſecrated to 

me God all the male Children that ſhould be born 
in one Year. But Humanity would not ſuffer them 
10 ſtain the Altars with the Blood of io many Inno- 
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added ſeveral other Vows: 1. That The Great Games 25 ſhould be celebrated 
Jupiter. 2. That a Temple ſhould be built to Yerus 27 Er, 
+ 3. That a ſecond Temple ſhould 28 be erected ro Mens, or the Goddeſs of Coy, 


ln 


ſel. 
cents; and they therefore only determined that 1. 
ſhould ſettle a Colom in another Place, as ſoon à WM 
they came to Man's Eſtate. ba | 

26 See what we have ſaid of The Great Gang 
Vol. t. 7. 7. Note 36 p. 116. Note 54. p. 581. Nee 'Y 
and Vol. 2 p. 77. Note 49. Theſe Games were at br ; 


nothing but I ournaments in the Circus; afterwyy Wl 


the Shews of the Theater, that is, The Scenic Game, 
were added to them. Thus, ſays Plutarch in u 
Place, the Di&ator Fabius vowed Theatrical Gs 
to Fapiter: As theſe were of the Solemiy, WA 
they were ſometimes called Great Game:, u 
The Roman Games. This Appellation of The 7 
Games, was not fo appropriated to The Cn 
the Circus, as never to be given to The Game; 4 Wn 
the Theater, which were celebrated with great Pony 
Platarch adds, that the Sum allowed for the C 
bration of this Feſtival was three hundred thirty thy 
thouſand Sefterces, three hundred thirty three Deng, eo 
and one third: Which, according to him, amour, e 
cd, in Greek Money, to eighty three thouſand fy = 
hundred eighty three Drachmæ, and two Oboli, 4 
of which was the fixth Part of a Drachma. Ie 
Reduction of the Roman Money by Plztarch, ſen 
the Value of Denarti and Seflerces. We have 4 ＋ 
ready obſerved, that the Sefterce was the fourth bu 
of a Drachma; and that the Drachma was wW•]ůͥn 
near ten Jols French. So that the eighty three thy / 
ſand five hundred eighty three Drachme, and tw T 
Oboli, * were equal to the Sum of forty one th nl 
ſand ſeven hundred ninety one Livres, thirteen 5, e 
and four Denters, But Livy abates much of ts Wan 
Sum mentioned by Plutarch. He reduces iv . 
three hundred thirty three thouſand, three hundd 
thirty three Aſſes, and one third: Which, at the u 
of one Jon, per Aſt, amounts to + but ſixteen myo 
ſand fix hundred ſixty fix Livres, thirteen So al 
four Deniers, French : or in Greek Money, to tit Wl 
ty three thouſand three hundred thirty three Drachn, ul 
and two Oboli. Indeed the two Authors Ar = 
the Number of Pieces of Money, but they diſu l 
as to the Species. According to the Greek Hil 
rian, they were Seſterces Drachme ; accorlin nl 
to Livy, the whole Sum was in Aſſes. It is evidat nl 
therefore, that one of them muſt be miſtaken ; wi* i 
ever Budexs may ſay to the contrary, who has r 
ken much Pains to reconcile the two Texts. Nw 
vertheleſs, we will not pronounce in favour «nl 
either; but ſhall only obſerve, that it ſeems nl 
natural to adhere to Livy. It is probable he follo- 
ed the old Way of reckoning by Aſſes; and Wn 
Plutarch took this Copper Money for Seſtema 
The latter enquires, with relation to this Sum, WB 
it was all reckoned by Three's; and he finds a MH 
tery in it. He follows the Opinion of the P. 
$0 cans and Platoniſts, who gave the Number d 

hree the Preference to all other Numbers, as thi 
ing it the moſt perfect. But this Diſcufſion i fr, 
reign. to our Purpoſe; and we leave it to oth" ll 
Thoſe who curious to purſue it, may cou N 


7 


Bungut, de See uumerorum, and the anc Bp 
and modern Calculators who have written on Wn 
Subject. | r 


27 We have already ſpoken of Vena: Erpiim 
ZEmeas had erected a Temple, or an Altar to. ; 
Goddeſs, according to Dion. Hal. at the Foot 


ount -Eryx. From thence her Worſhip | 
brought to Zraly, and particularly to Rowe. 
Temple Fabins vowed to build was placed on te 
Capitol. Two others were built in Honour to fe 
uni, under the Title of Erycina, near the Gate Colin, 
28 This Temple dedicated to the Goddeſs Ai 
or Good Counſel, ſtood near that which the Nun 


conſecrated to Pinar Erycing, in Diſcharge of 
L 4 4 x | 
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facred Pens th mould bt. Made, and the Chi of the Gods invited to Yar & 
M77 gud Hat püblick Pra ers mould be he Chief, to be offered up in all 1 OM 
Fs e 10 ples. put tis, who Vas t command the Army, pronounced only N 
at Vow: 'Whith related to the building a Temple to Venus Etycina. It. appeared Q_Fanws, 
the Sybilline a chat it was Hot Tawfiil for any but the ſupreme Magiſtrate Maxmvs: 


VERRUOsUs, 
Nom to make ch . 


; Pretors wete, to make the reſt ; and they ap- Pro-Didator. 
| n Lentiilus, tlie Pontifex Maximus, WhO declared 0 in Verb. 
rita! College, That the Vow of facrificing all the Ani: 
ting, conld — be made, witfiout the onſent of the Beopl 

& öffeted 4 Petition to 475 in their Cons the 


Vords. 25 Or der$, omans,” F you pleaſe, 175 in e 7 1 8415. al th ar- Livy, B. 22. 
aginiatis, an N Gals, 4,1 4 ap uy en ed, in fi ut ears, all FS 10. 
. Kits, and Cabves, that at be born in, 4 Spring, from the D. 

alt be ſacyificed t6- Jupiter ; 55 rovided nevertheleſs, That the 1 47 4 


4 are” 1 4 'ronſe 227 4 to any other Cod: That they ſhall be ſlain on the Lis. ivid. 
Day, and in the 1770 r, the Satyificer ſhall hint fit : That if a. one of theſe 
mmals die beforh the Sacrifite, he fill ſball be deemed rophane, and his Death 
11 in ted to any. body 47 an In mpit J : That if, any Perſon wounds or Kills any. of 
' @mranth, it al not be charged upd 75 him as à Crime: That if. any. of 
eſe Animals be ſtolltn, it [hall not be deemed a Crime in the People in general,. or 

Perſon from whom it #2 Rollin: and That if any of them be ignorantly Facrs. 
2d, on a Da pobibired or be, ſacrificed by Night, or Day, by a Stave, or by 
Fretaman; r the time the Senate and People have ordered it to ge dont, 
4 br Herta 2 $ acrifices, all Hall be. Aeemed Tegular, and the. People Liv. ibid. 
7111/4 8 aun 

Tus Requeſt the Peop le xiimeed; and 5 the 128 thing v Was to draw up 
tc Forms of theſe Vt: lich lite TE, made, each Man one, in the 
ame of the R UE. M. «Emiliis vowed to celebrate Great Games to 
wpiter 5 e o Gain omiſed to build a Temp le to the Goddeſs of .Counſel, or 

ens '3 and Cornelius 0 yowed to ſacrihice all the imals, which ſhould 7 B. 27, 
born, in the ting, five Yeats. after. And Jally, the. * JecemUrrs were come © d 33. 
anded to order ſatred 29 Feafts tg be mad de 9 75 f 1 7 By theſe means, the 
omgns tecovered their Courage. 155 Were fon of believing, that, their Loſſes 
ere not fo much the Effect of their Want, of Bravery, as of tlie Vengeance of 
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= #5 2 0 And indeed 30 the Roman Legions would, have been as invincible. as 
ind „ bad they been commanded 2h a General a as, prudent and /artfyl as Han- 
mo bat. Fabias ſeemed a very proper Per on to A f bi bi rac before the Pro- Die- 
7 c, took the Field, he condeſcended to receive WW ons from the Senate; 
% ” deſired; that they would determine, what ro iould ſerve undet him. 
i ey thetefote Cee N Pro! Dittator to take the Command of the Conſul Servi: 


* arid to raiſe as many n more Troops in the City, and among the Allies, as 
tlod 1 c fit. The reſt they left to His Plates, 1 his Zeal a the Seryice 
his ounitty. "He added but two Legions to the Army Servilius commanded in 
ſalpine Gaul; and after he had firſt paid ſo much Deference to the Senate, the 
ro. Diktator aſſumed all the Diſtinctions which were due to his Rank, and at firſt 
peared in publick, attended by twenty four Lickors, with theit Aa and Faſces, 
zbits was thien in the Vigour of his e had all the Majeſty of à Sovereign 214. Life of 
his Air; and that he might not loſe it, at the Head of his Army, he obtai cd * _ 

we of the ro,” | final there 31 on e. This Was a Privilege go . 


si | of 


G67 Selen a Motbetz d their 
en Pp Uh „to implore the Ker ion of. "ac 


30 2 adds, that 9 Vox made of A 8 
| he? of By 2 xen * e cr 
Oi Beds of Se W to ather Gods AORTA 
2 2 lh pk pales ns . 5 e 

. ofid; to ck in Armies er if ar > 
d/ Minerva/, and the four\ others, acebtdi the i Was the 5 e Strength the = 


Foy; to Mars: and exits, Apollo and 52 1 N or beste to, & 12 . under A 
ays at 
Neto 0 of Ky. I Aa d Pete Farr 
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IE: Cowon to the ende bg. — three Days ſerved to W * — Right of granting this Dil- 
tinction 
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Four of of his Predeceſſors had enjoyed. In order to honour. the Infantry, and at 14 L 
E ſame time humble thoſe Magiſtrates, who. had almoſt a regal Authority, it mW Al 
TON been decreed, That Diffators, ſhould always fight on Foot, But this Lay A 
Tae abrogated, or ſuſpended, in fayour of Fabius. The firſt Orders he gave, were u, 
Menne the People in the Country, to retire from their Villages into Places of Safety, . 
Pro Badener. after they had firſt burnt their Houſes, and deſtroyed their Farms themſelves. Tl th 
Leo. I. 22. Was to diſtreſs the Enemy, by a Want of Subſiſtence. Then he began his Mat uch 1 * 
n appointed Tibur 3? for the general "Rendezvous of his Troops, and advanced, ” os 
DE 7 he 33 Flaminian Way, towards 34 Ocriculum, a City, ſituated on the Banks of bw 


the Tiber. There the Conſul Servilias's Army came to him. One. of Fabiars Of 
ficers was ſent to him, to order that General to come and pay his Homage to ro 

819 Diktator, without Faſtes, or Guard. The Conſul obeyed ; appeared before Fabi | \ on 
_ private Man; and ordered the Command of his Troops to be ſurrendered ue 
him, by Fulvius Flaccus,” one of his Lieutenant- Generals. Then the Pro- Dictun 9 Ho 
appeared in the utmoſt Splendor, to the Admiration of the People ; whole Hope ca 

- © revived” at the Sight of four 35 Legions, commanded by him, and at the Rema 3 an 


: brance of his Prudence and Experience. That Servilzus might not be left withou rn 
an Employment, the Pro. Dictator ordered him to have an Eye upon all Ports, " —_— 
maritime Cities in Tah, in order to prevent the Deſcents of the Carthaginin, ole 


News was juſt brought, that a Roman Squadron, loaded with Men and ee 4 
me ain, had lately been taken by ſome CFDs Galler off Cape 35 0 
letruria. = 
F. V. FABIUS regulated his March by that of Hannibal 3 ' who, notvit | 1 
PEA his Victory on the Borders of the Lake Thraſimenus, did not think it u 
time to go directly to Rome. The Forces of the Republick were not yet weak F 
enough, for him to attempt the Siege of the Capital: and he therefore wa Nicco 
through Umbria and Picenum, and fell upon the Territory of Adria, a conſidenit 3 a 
Pohybiz, B. 3. City, on the Shore of The Adriatick Sea. This is a fertile Country, and op 
— Fruits it produces are both wholeſome and delicious. Hannibal here refreſhed M eeſſ- 
Troops, after the Fatigue and Labour of paſſing through ſo. many marſhy Cons, 
tries. He found that his Soldiers were quite exhauſted with Fatigues, and wit 
Food. All the time they were in Ci/2/pme Gaul, they had ſpent the Nights az 
the open Air, and generally in the midſt of Duſt and Ordure, which had btb 
a'ſort of Contagion, both among the Men and Cartel. Almoſt the whole Amin 
was infected with a kind of Farcy ; which was imputed to bad Food. But in «i 
Neighbourhood of Adria, the Clerbiginins found good Proviſions, and eſpecial 
excellent old Wines, with which they rubbed themſelves, and their Horſes; u 
of which they drank plentifully, and thereby greatly recovered their Strength ali 
Courage. 'And then the Africans, who were but ill- accoutered, armed themſclol 
after the Roman manner. They had found Swords, Lances, and Bucklers cnoug 
among the Spoils of the Vanquiſhed, to ſupply the Places of their old ones: all 
Hannibal, who had not ſeen the Sea before, ſince his entring Italy, embraced " 4 
unter offered bim, to ſend an Account of his Succels to Carthage. kl 


tinction to . ane: in Wer to make him carried on from Aretium to Rimini, under the Y urn 


ſenſible, that the ſupreme Magiſtracy did not ab- rection of the Son. yes. 

ſDlutely free him from all Dependence. | It be- 34 Oericulam was 2 City of Umbria, fituated 1 1 bid ; 

_ longed only to them to grant this Privilege. ie the Tyber, and on the Confines of the Terrim i | 

— HFH, addreſſed himſelf to the Senate to obtain it, of the Sabines, The Italians now call it Otricol —_ 
. + 88, Platerch relates; the ſame Author adds at the 35 According to Livy, ſeveral Bodies of Tw BBW alle 
Tacks time, that he could not uſe it, without the were -raiſed, beſides the four 22 of which „ 

Conſent of the People. Livy obſerves, B. 23. ſpeak- Didctazor's Army conſiſted. A good ret 1 i ; 

| Ing of the Dictator Fanins, that the f le only Freedmes took Arms in Defence of the Republi, ee 

a Right to t him this. Privil atogue, tho? ordinarily ſpeaking, only Perſons of free Cor Be cel 

- folet, a2 m, nt equun 2a. re heres. dition were admitted into the Romas Soldier). un Ws 


| 18 2 Ter is now known by the Name of Tivol;, thoſe of the Freedmen who were under 
'A 


2 City formerly famous for the Sweetneſs of its Years of were choſen out to ſerve on | 37 
Climate. It ſtands on the Banks of the Aue, or the Fleet. reſt were ted to guard Bw 1 
the Teveroxe: © F „ and defend the Stare gilt the Anucks of | 

33 See what we have ſaid above of The Flami- nibal aa, 
— Way. It began at the Gate Flamenzana, croſſed — We. have ſpoken of 22 of x Col, 0 201 


Tuſcany and Unbria, and ended at Ariminam. Stra- ſome write it ov. Fol. 2. 
_bo aſcribes the paving of this Way to the Son. of the bers 1 eue er i S Nr il | * 
E. „ Flammn'ss, Who was Killed at the Battel of P t jetted out into the Sea between Civ Y 
ice Thrafimens, R Veechia, * nen 
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Live the Senate a Relation of all his Victoties, and his Progreſs ; which being ex- Year of 


ccding welcome to his Countrymen, they reſolved to ſend him Proviſions, _ - on + 
neceſſary Reiuforcements. In the mean time, the long Continuance of the 

art haginian Army in the Confincs of Adria, made Fabius conclude, that Han- N Fanrvs 
hal would certainly march into Apulia: and in order therefore to come up with —— 
im, the Pro: Dictator changed his Rout, and croſſing through the middle of Sabinia, Pro-Diaator. 
me from Praneſte to The 3 Latin Har. Never did Army march with more . B. 22. 
Order or Precaution. | He tartied very little in any Place; but did not advance þ,j,;,, B. 3. 
brwards; till after all the Roads had been examined with the utmoſt Care. And -. 89. 
length, after Hannibal had ravaged the Territories of Aſculum and Adria, he 

offed the Countries of the 38 Marrucini, and 39 Frentani; and, as Fabius had 
onjectured, entered Apulia. There was on the Confines! of this Province, near 

e 40 Pentri, à City named (A, almoſt at the Foot of a long Chain of 


—_—_ountains ; and there Fabius encamped about fix Miles from Hannibal. His 


_—_ 
. —_ 
lang, =. 
1 
9 
== l 


ſiow® 


ear Approach therefore to the Enemy, drew upon him the impatient Carthagi- 
an, Who wanted to try the Riyal, Rome had ſent againſt him. Hannibal formed his 
Army almoſt within reach of the Roman Camp, in order to draw the Pro- Dictator 
d a Battel; but no body ſtirred in the Roman Entrenchments. The Carthaginian 
oldicrs in vain reproached the Pro. Dictators Troops, that the Roman Valour was 
pſt ; and Hannibal returned to his Camp more penſive than uſual. He found that 


ene had learnt Prudence by her paſt Misfortunes. She ſendte, ſays he, no more 


empronius's, or Flaminius's againſt me. She has at laſt found a General, whoſe 
Prudence will do her more Service, than the Strength of her Army. *' 
InDEED, in the preſent State of Affairs, nothing could do the Romans more 
eryice, than Delays. . Fabius had to do with a General, who had been always 
ictorious in Spain, had gained three Battels in Italy, and whoſe whole Hopes de- 
ended on Victory. Hannibal was in the midft of a foreign Country; and if a 
op was put to his Conqueſts, he muſt infallibly fall into Contempt, and be dif: 
eſſed for Want of Proviſions. For Fabius to wear him away gradually by De- 
Vs, follow him Step by Step, harraſs him without Intermiſſion, and never come 
pd a deciſive Action, was a ſure Way to deſtroy his Enemy, without running any 
Lazard himſelf. The Romans were in no Danger of wanting Men or Proviſions, 
the middle of their own Country; but the Carthaginian had no Way of ſub- 
ing, but by Pillage; and as his Men dropped off, he had but ſmall Opportuni- 
es to recruit. The two Generals were ſenſible. of their mutual Advantages and 
piſadvantages: and therefore the one made it his Buſineſs to attempt every thing; 
de other, to hazard nothing. Their Conduct was equally prudent; but Fabius 
ad the Prejudices of the Multitude againſt him, who never ſee into the bottom 
f Things. He had therefore a new kind of Victory to gain over his Soldiers; 
nd even over his Officers. Prudence and Caution are Reſtraints: and he was 
n bear the Reproach of being timorous, rather than actually be uy? 
rudent. - * 1c be ick TE 980 

F. VI. Bur Falius overlooked thoſe tranſient Invectives, which the Event re: Ziv. B. 22. 
oved. He followed his -n Way. Hannibal often inſulted him; and often 
urnt the Houſes, and ravaged the Lands, of the Allies of the Romans, before his 

yes. He often changed his Camp, and diſappeared on a ſudden. He frequently 

pid Ambuſcades for the Pro. Dictator, in narrow Paſles, and Valleys. But all was 

a Vain againſt a penetrating and cautious General. Fabius abandoned the Plains and 

alleys to the 8 who ſtarved himſelf, by lay ing them waſte. The 


f * l 
Baron tA foi fi 


Dior till kept his Troops on Eminencies, and the Enemy in Sight. He 


ever ſuffered his Soldiers to ſtir out of his Camp, but when it was abſolutely 
ſeceſſary. If they wanted Wood or Forrage, the Conyoy was always numerous ; 


* 


7 The Latin Way began at the Gate of that as of the Morciari, in the preceding Volumes. 
8 and led to Lees, | mn The Pentr; polleſſed — of Samnium 

My. Country .of the Marrucini, originally near Bevianum, which was its Capital. See Vol. 2. 
l as; ; ow rehended” what is now called the Ter- 41 Ace was a, City of Apulia. Polybizs calls it 
| I Th FA in The Hither Abruzzo. | Age. It ſtood on the Confines of — and 
39 ** "rextans inhabited that Part of Italy, which Hirpinia, at the Foot of the Apennines.: In ſome 

a 4 ſent a Part of The Hit ber Abrazzo, and of Eo of Livy,, we read Ance, and in others we 
Pitanata. We have ſpoken of them, as well nd the City of Arpi Put inſtead of Ace. 


Gim | | and 
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Year of and his Cavalry, as well as light-armeii Boot, were always in a readineſs ay 
R © M the Forragets in caſe they wert attacked. Sometimes they took forte Cy 


nies of Carthgginions Priſoners, who wete more taſh in their Forraginys: Aid 

S order to keep his Tropin ERereĩſe de Pro. Dictutor ſometimes gave them lem 

1 to come to light Skirmiſmes; but Always upon ſaft Grounds, and with Orden 

e dekite upon the firſt Sigunl. 80 that he attempted nothing eonſiderable, {| 

1 8muſed-his Troops; by /givitg ſome Exetbiſe to their Valour! Ffunnidbu! was g. 

oy ceediogly- diſtreſſed, by: theſe Procretings of Fabius; and Fabimms had the ll 

+- - tingal Mutmurs of Mimnueiiis, his General of Horſt, to ſtruggle With. | This My 

was of no Conſequence,” bur ambitious; jcalous, and weary of being e 

Officer in an Army, which he hoped to have commanded in chief; and his n 

tectors increaſed his Hopes. He was a Favoutite of the People; and thereſa 
thought he could obtain the firſt Poſt, by the ſame Intereſt Which had got 9 I 

the ſecond. But the only Way of compaſſing this; was to defame their Genen f $ ; « 
Minncius therefore repreſented the Pro! Dictator, as a Man of ſeeming Prudeng 4 F 

bur a real Coward at the bottom; and contended; that to act with Vigour, vai 1 

more proper Method to diſconcert Hannibals Meaſures, than Dilatorineſs, hid 4 

the Carthazinian knew how to turn to his own Advantage. Thus a Subalten 4 

made uſe of the pernicious Act of defaming his General, in order to raife Him 3J 

upon the Ruins of his commanding Officer's Reputation. | 4 

— 3. Bur thbeſe defamatory Diſcourſes could not make a Man ot Faber Selah 4 

alter. his Conduct. He Rill continued following the Carthaginian Army, witta 

hazarding a general Action ; and was never above one, or at the moſt two dm A 

from it. As for Hannibal, not being able to ſubſiſt his Troops in one County, 1 

he often removed from Place to Place; and r came over the 4% A 

mines, into 42 Samninum.. 7 1 OL 2000 9 

- "Tmas fine Country had long enjoyed Pence, and: the Plenty: "that attends it: % 

that, with all his Pillages and Devaſtations, Hammibal could not eaſily exhauſt tl 

Livy, B. 22. Magazines of the Sammites' He made Incurſions into the Tetritory of Bene ll 

6 tam; but the Roman Colony, ſettled there, did not tir upon it. However, u 

Carthaginian thought he ſhould certainly dring the Pro Dichutor to a Bartel, H 

very important Attempt; and therefore laid Siege to 43 Tethla, a City of Su: 
— ſituated at the Foot of the A But Fabius let him take it. Neiti 

the Hoſtilities he committed on che: Allies of Nome, nor the facking of ti 

Towns, nor even the Ruin of a ſuiall Number of Cities, could draw Fabius inf 

the Plain. It was therefore” near >. to make uſe of a ſtronger Bait, to brighn 

bim to an Action. 4 

Poizbins, B. 3. F. VIE CAM PAN 14 is the fink County in the Wold, and at the (ml 

* time the moſt impenctrable. On one Side it is bounded by the Sea, which 4 

fords it very convenient Ports for Commerce; and Noples was then the oli 

Mart it had, to which all foreign Richcs were brought. On the Land ſide, it ii 

_ bounded with high Mountains; and there are but three Ways into it, all chroug 

narrow Deſiles, which are diſſicult to uy This great Plain, or Valley, is boil 

the moſt: delightful, and the moſt fruiiful Spot of Ground in the World. il 

moſt in the Center of it, there ſtood the City of 44 Capua, in a very diffetei 

Situation! from that of the City, now called by that Name. It was on 1 

Vulturnus, and is ſaĩd to have raiſed a Diſpute among the Gods, whether it vs 1 

not the moſt delightful Place in the Vkiverte. © The Carthaginian therefore chor 

Livy, B. 22. dent to penetrate into ens anereg after he had ravaged" Samnium, Three Cum 

eb nian Horſemen, whom he had in his Service; brought him to this Reſolutio-uy 

They had been taken Prifoners;' at the Battel of the Lake Thrafimenus, and ha 7 

choſen rather to follow him, than return home, when he relealed the Allies 3 

the Romans. Depending on the Honeſty of theſe three Campani, he immediateſ | 

hearkned to their Advice, -who- aſſured him, that if he entered Cunpania, 


py Some Editions of Livy run, er pid, ie 43 Tilkfa, now Tel:ſe, ſtood in Terra di Lo 
Samnian waxfi ; ns of Livy Tan, ex 'from 1 25 eee 2 4 
to Samwinm. In others we find it e Agi 44, See what we have ſaid of the Siruatio0” BY 
and-in ſome-+x"vpir, fignitying that the" Garthngi? Cota, and . W * 
man General went from Arpt, a City 12 ro 155 FG 3. NO. 85 
Samnium. Both theſe Readings agree very well 1 | 
with Hamnibals Rout. ' 
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—_— make himſelf Maſter of Capua. But then, he made ſome Difficulty of Year of 
* e he Beſides that their N could not be of any great Weight 2 * 
with him, he had not found that any one Nation, or City, in Alliance with the. 4 
mans, had fallen off from the Republick. So ſtrong were the Impreſſions of C Fazws 
N : . Maximus 
he Majeſty of the Roman People, and the Mildneſs of their Government, on all {7000 
inds! However, Hannibal thought that the Sight of Campanias being expoſed Pro-Diftator. 
lefenceleſs to be plundered, would be enough to give the Campani a Diſtaſte to the 
Lomans; or at leaſt to force the Pro-Difator to defend it: And he therefore entered 
thro' the Paſs called 45 Eribanus, with all Confidence and Courage; but with- Pei. B. 3. 
but conſidering beforchand how he ſhould get our of it. . | 6. 92. 
FABIUS was ſurprized at the bold Attempt of the Carthaginian; and was 
—_hcrcby confirmed in his Reſolution, not to run the Hazard of engaging an Ene- 
ty who began to take deſperate Meaſures, out of which nothing but Victory 
could cxtricate him. But Minucius, on the contrary, told the Soldiers, that now 
as the Time to fatten Campania with Carthaginian Blood: And the Romans 
ere ſo earneſt to fight the Enemy, that Fabius himſelf was forced to ſpeak the 
ame Language, for fear of irritating his Troops. He pretended to be as impa- 
ent to come to a Battel as Minucius was; and marched with much greater Expe- 
ition than uſual. He came in great Haſte to the Foot of Mount 45 Falernus, be- 
een 47 Cale and Sinueſſa, before he returned to his old Conduct. But then, he 
camped only on Eminencies, as before; and marched by the Enemy, at a due 
1 diſtance, ſo as that they could not attack him, but to their own Diſadvantage. 
nd in ſhort, he avoided a Battel with more Care than Hannibal fought it. In 
e mean time, the Carthaginian Army ravaged the flat Country, as far as Sinneſſa, 
d deſtroyed the Fruits, and rich Harveſts, of the Falernian Fields. Fabius ſaw Loy, B. 224. 
tis from the Top of Mount 48 Maſſicus, without ſtirring ; and never fell down © '+ 
pon the Pillagers, but at proper Seaſons, and with ſmall Detachments, when their 
varice had carried them too far: Till at length, the Indignity they ſuffered by 
is lamentable Ravage, and the Inaction of the Pro-D:Fator, highly provoked the 
Ermy. Both Officers and Soldiers inclined to Sedition; and heard with Pleaſure 
eviolent Declamations of Minucius againſt his General. Has the Pro-Dictator, zi. B. 223 
id he, brought us hither, only to be Spectators of this terrible Deſolation ? Shall . 14. 
e have no Pity on theſe fine Colonies which Rome has planted in this delightful 
puntry? It is not the Samnites, but an African, whom we have by our Dilato- 
neſs and Cowardice ſuffered to come hither, from the fartheſt Part of the World, 


45 Plutarch's Account of Hannibals March in- 
Campania, is this. Being reſolved to get at a 
ance from Fabins, and to bring his Army to 
aces where it could conveniently ſubſiſt, he firſt 
dered his Guides, after Supper, to lead him to 
> Territory of Caſinum. But the Carthaginian 
o ſpoke Latin but very indifferently, pronounc 
ord Caſinum in ſuch a manner, that they un- 
ſtood him of Caſilinam. The Guides therefore 
his Troops into the narrow Paſſes which divide 
mpania from the Country of the Samnites, near 
/ilinum, a City watered by the River Lotbrouus, 
ich the Romans called the Vulturnut. It is a 
puntry ſurrounded with Mountains, which are di- 
led by a Valley that reaches quite to the Sea. The 
ater of the River which there diſcharges itſelf in- 
it, makes great Marſhes thereabouts,, and throws 
very high Banks of Sand, | 
very dangerous Road for Shipping. Hannibal 
I. no ſooner, ſpread his Army in the Valley, but 
bias ſeized the Streights with « Nody of four thou- 
100 


ad 10 and poſted the reſt of his on the 
1 » From thence his Slingers, Dart- men 
2 tome choſen Battalions, fell on the Rear-Guard 


the Carthaginians, put it into Diſorder 
eight Base Men. Hannibal, enraged to ſee 
able to return back agus threw all- the Blame 
it upon his Guides, and j "bis Paſſion immediate- 
TY —1 _ thoſe Wietches to be crucified. 
[ arcb's Account v with 

vy, only with this Difference, —— 
Vor. UI, 


— << 


which all terminate 


{elf mut in on all Sides, with little hopes of be- 
a made Women fruitful, and cured 


are now known by the Name of Bags. 
48 Mount Maſficus is the ſame W 


Hannibal vent all his Rage on only one of his Guides. 
He ordered him to be firſt beaten with Rods, ſays 
Livy, and then crucified, for an Example of Ter- 
ror to others. The Latia Hiſtorian has alſo given 
us an exact Account of the Circumſtances of Hau- 
nibal's Rout, and all the Places he went through in 
his Way. He turned, ſays he, from the Road which 
leads to Campania, and marched through the Fields 
of Allife, Cale, and Calatia, and from thence came 
to The Plains of Stellate. All this Territory, adds 
Livy, is ſurrounded with Mountains and Rivers. 
It reached from Mount Callicula, which 'Polybins 
calls Mount Eribanus, between the Fulturnus aud 
the Save, or the Valtzrno and the Savone, above 
Carinola, to the Place the Natives now call Torre 
di Francoleſe. Na 11031916065 eds 
46 Mount Falernus, is now called Monte Dra- 
RAS. ET 
- 47 Cale, a City of Campania, now called Calvi, 
is a different Place from that which was formerly 
called Calenum, and which ſtood in the Place where 
Carinola now ſtands. The Ancients boaſt much of 
the exquiſite Wines which the latter produced. The 
City ot Sinueſſa ſtood at the Foot of Mount Mafſi- 
cus. It was called Siepe, till it became a Roman 
Colony, in the Year of Rome 458. It was famous 
for its medicinal Waters. According to Pliny, they 
admen. They 


| re # iy Bo the Anci- 

ents call ount Faleraxs, from the neighbouring 

Fields which. bore that Name. | 
that 
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es here. Our Fathers thought it a Diſgrace for the Cu. 7 
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ROM E thaginian Fleets to approach theſe Coaſts ;.and ſball we ſuffer them to be cover 


DXXXVI- with Moors and Numidians? What 


Q. Fantus 


Mazinus, 


we do here, on the Ridges of theſe My, 
tains? Me hear our Allies tmplore our Aſſiſtance, aftener than they invoke the God, 
we ſee the Flame and Smoke of their Houſes and Fields, and yet continue baskin, 8 


ae like Sheep, on Hills and inacceſſible Places, and hide our Army in Woods and Cir, lf 4 


Liv. B. 22. 
c. 14. 


Lid. 


Plat. Life of affection; and they jeſted upon Fabius, after this manner: Our General, ſaid the, 


215. 


O Rome! had Camillus defended thee with ſuch timorous Dilatorineſs, thou h 
been yet in the Hands of the Gauls. Did our Anceſtors reſcue thee out of th 
Power, only that thou mighteſt become a Prey to Hannibal? In how different 
Manner did our firſt Deliverer, and preſent General, defend our Country! Camilu 
attacked the Gauls the very Day he was nominated DiQator, and the next defer 
them, near Gabii. Avvity has been the Character of all our Great Generals. }, 
daring Actions only has Rome increaſed her Power and Strength, and not by t 
flothful Methods, which Cowards call cautious. 42 

Tavs ſpake the raſh General of Horſe; who infected the Soldiers with his b. 


is really the Pedagogue of Hannibal. He does nothing but watch him, and folln 
him up and down, and wait upon him. Minacius allo joined in rallying him, u 
inſolently ſaid, Our Mountains are a fine Amphitheater for us; from which we n 
Spettators of the Sports of the Gladiators ruining of the Country below us; withu hi 
any Danger to our ſelves. We have a noble Leader, for fear we ſhould end 
ger our Lives, he hides us in the Clouds. All theſe Reflections were told yi 
the wiſe Falius; and ſome endeavoured thereby to excite him to give Batch 
in order to take off the Reproaches of Fearfulneſs, with which his Encnig; 
endeavouted to ſtain his Character. But he replied, I ſhould be more cowl) 
than they make me, if, thro Fear 7 idle Railleries and Reproac hes, I ſhould aun 
don my own Reaſon. It is no inglorious thing to have Fear for the Safety 4 90 
Country. That Man is not fit to rule others, who ſhall be ſtartled, and give Cru 
upon the Noiſe of Rumours and Calumnies. For in ſo doing, he ſubjedts in, 
and Government to the Frenzy of thoſe whom he:ought to co E 
NEVERTHELESs, had it been in the Power of the Army, they would, with 
Heſitation, have choſen Minucius for their Head. All, even the Speculaton:i 
Rome, blamed the Slowneſs and Delays of Fabius. This the General knew, bu 
was not moved at it, His Conduct was ſtill the fame, during the whole Suman. 
It was probably now, that the Roman General treated with the Carthaginian, about 
an Exchange of Priſoners; and they agreed to give Man for Man, and to pa vl 
much per Head, for thoſe which either ſhould have more than the other. A 
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| there appearing to be two hundred and forty ſeven Roman Priſoners more thu 


He was not ignorant of the Reſolution his Adverſary had taken; and ſuſpciiv 


5®Cafilinim; and then returned to his Camp upon the Hills. Nevertheleſ, "MW 
ſent; away a Detachment of four hundred Horſe of the Allies, to watch the f 
my; but with Orders not to fight, and to keep out of the Enemy's ſight. 


Villages, to phander, he took hold of an Opportunity that offered, to Kill a 1 
„4% We haue already faid enough of Mount Ca> 50 Caßlisam ſtood on the Banks of the Ja Bl 
ua 0 — * 2 


theſe unfortunate People, out of the publick Treaſury. 1 

F. VIII. Anp now Fabius, by his Delays, forced Hannibal at length to leave Can. 
nia. The latter conſidered, that it would be dangerous for him to ſpend the Wm 
there. After all, ſaid he, this delightful Country abounds more with Fruits Fill 1 
Wine, than with Corn and Forage. Its Hills are planted with excellent Y inn 
and its Mountains with Olives; but the Plain, "which is already laid waſte, 1 
not ſubſiſt 'a great Army. The Difficultics into which Fabius had brought bn 
made him, in ſpight of his Inclinations to the conttary, eſteem a General, vi! 4 
was deſpiſed at Rome, and by his own Soldiers. Fabius had his Eye every wil 


Carthaginian, the Treaty was ſent to the Senate, for them to pay the Ranſom d 


that he would return back the ſamie Way he came, Fabius | guarded. theſe Pa H 
with-a-ſmall' Body of Romans, whom he poſted on Mount 49 Callicula, and "Ws 


HOSTILIUS MANCINUS, a young Officer, full of Fire and Valour, | 
a zcalous, Partizan of Minucius, commanded this Detachment; and he march 1 
at firt-with/Precaution, But afterwards, ſeeing the Numidian diſperſed about xy 
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licaula. F nut, near Capra. ' - 
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Cod, en Cart balo, the General of the Carthaginian Horſe, marched out —_ thence, & Fazvs 
Sting c the Romans to flight before they were within Reach of the Darts, and purſued — 
u em five Miles, without ſtopping. Upon this, Mancinus, who deſpaired of be. pro Dictator. 
540g able to eſcape, made Head againſt the Enemy, tho ſuperior to him in Number: 
th nd he was immediately ſurrounded and killed, and the choiceſt of his Men with 
ent m. A melancholy Example of the ill Con ſequence of military Diſobedience; and 
milla holſome Leſſon for the audacious Minucius, if he would have profited by it! 
featel 3 As for Fabius, this little Loſs only made him the more circumſpect. He join- 
 } RE thc Troops Minucius commanded to his own, and advanced towards 51 Terra- 
t . to hinder Hannibal from entering Latium, and marching from thence into 
e Territory of Rome. He ſeized all the narrow Paſſes between the Sea and the 
is Di, icy, and thereby ſtopped up all the Avenues whereby the Enemy could come at 
| the, Tc Appian Way. Hannibal was but two Miles from the Romans, and had 
fol aun up his Army on a Spot of Ground between the two Camps. But the Pro- 


ith 8 hich begun a brisk Attack, and then inſtantly fled, in order to draw the Romans 


dn ier them. But the Roman Army did not ſtir; ſo that the Action was not great, 
11d 1 ea turned more to the Advantage of the Romans than Carthaginians. The latter 
Bate) YZ dſt eight hundred Men; and Fabius loſt but two hundred; ſo that he thereby 
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jens ade himſelf amends for the Loſs of Mancinus. As for Hannibal, he was not 
wark © wuch concerned at this Blow, as embarraſſed how to compaſs his Retreat. He 
' 14, [paired of being able to open the Paſſage of Terracina, and gain Caſilinum; and 
2 et it ncarly concerned him to find ſome ſafe Place, wherein to depoſite the rich 
rn, ooty he had brought from Campania, Samnium, and the other ravaged Provinces. 


in is Soldiers were loaded with Spoil, and the Seaſon was ſo far advanced, that it 
ecæame neceſſary to find out ſome convenient Place for Winter. Quarters. 

ite £4 51US, on the other hand, did his utmoſt to keep the Carthaginian Army 

ton: ut up in the Fields of Falernum, and waſte it there. The Deſign was great, and 


orthy of him; and this would have crowned all his Delays with Honour. Han- 
4 was ſenſible of it, and ſought to extricate 53 himſelf; and he reſolved to re- 
rn into Serum, by the ſame Defile, called Eribanus, thro which he came to 


=" ie Banks of the Vulturnus. Fabius concluded, by the Enemy's March, that that 
me as his Deſign ; and he prevented the Carthaginian, and came before him, and en- 
- thal amped on Mount Callicula, which commands the Paſs Eribanus. There the Pra- 


9 Dictator had nothing to do, but to chuſe his Poſts, hide his Troops in all the Avenues, 
ac ſtop up all the Paſſages. Since his Soldiers were ſo deſirous of fighting, he 
ad now found a proper Place to give Battel in, without running too much Ha- 
ard. An univerſal Chearfulneſs appeared throughout the whole Roman Army: 
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hey flattered themſelves that they ſhould, in one Day, reap the Fruits of all the 
90 Kobberics Hannibal had been committing for ſeveral Months. They even hoped, 
„ i|\_ be able to drive every Carthaginian out of Italy. And indeed, the African, at 
1 un is Arrival there, was uncaſy, and in doubt what Meaſures to take. He ſaw that 
Fabius made uſe of the ſame Artifices againſt him, which he had firſt practiſed in 


taly, and which the Romans had learnt of him. Nevertheleſs, he invented a maſ- 


cler engem, which it was very difficult for the Pro. Dictator to foreſee, or guard 
pas el. 41 u e fd. e r $2 
nd i HAN NTBAL encamped at the Foot of Mount Callicula: and choſe the mid- 
is, E le of the next Night, as a proper time to put a Trick upon the Enemy, and 
e eben the Paſſage they ſhut up. He ordered Aſarubal to pick out of the Cattel 
4 taken in the Country, two thouſand of the ſtrongeſt and moſt nimble Oxen; to 
; 1e Fasgots of Vine-branches, or other Wood, to their Horns; and to have them, 
ace r We have ſpoken of Terracine already, 5. 10. 13 Honwibel found himſelf brought between the 
gut de Pore 27. gs owt Ys ITT BAC of Frome, and the Marin” of Liweras, 
11 5: yu order to ſhat in Hannibal, Fabius placed a a City fituated on a River of that Name, between 
f rg at the Paſs which led to The Appia I, Naples and Sinueſſa. It is now called Torre di Pa- 
Pulte Ry om thence to the Territory of Repub. #ria. The 1 Marſhes are called, in the 


Language of the Country, Lago di Parrie. 


and 


99 


Cr. 43 mber of them. But this was too much; and his Ardour for fighting was increaſed Year of 


his firſt Succeſs. Some ſmall Squadrons of Numidian Horſe appeared before 1 E 
and by a feigned Flight drew him after them, almoſt to the Enemy's Camp. XVI. 


Polyb. B. 3. 


c. 92. 


Liv. B. 22. 


6. 15. 
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Year. of and their Herdſmen, ready without the Camp. All the Army reſted very quiet 
ROM AE and after Supper, Hannibal ordered the Cow-herds to bring their Cattel in 900 7 
NR) Order, to a Hill where the Romans were laid in Ambuſh for him. Upon à 
Q: Fazrus nal given by the General, the Wood faſtened to the Horns of theſe Animals v 
—— ſet on Fite, the Herdſmen drove them on quietly, and were ſupported by ſome 3, al 
— talions, armed with little Javelins, after the Roman Manner; whilſt Hannibal key = 
his Army in a Readineſs to take Advantage of the Succeſs of his Stratagem. Th, Wl 
the Light of the Fires which the Oxen carricd on their Heads, ſhined to a g＋ Wl 
Diſtance 3 it was ſeen at the Top of the Mountain, and the Romans thought tu 
all Hannibals Army was marching by Torch-light. Nevertheleſs, the Pro- Dias 
{ill kept his Troops cloſe in his Camp. He depended on the Soldiers he had laid, 
Ambuſh in the Paſs; and was apprehenſive of what might be the Conſequena il: 
of a nocturnal Engagement. As fot the Romans in Ambuſh, they were not 79 
marched out of it. But when the Oxen felt the Fire on their Horns and Heads 
was no longer poſlible to keep them in their Ranks: They ran like mad Bc, ue 
over the Mountains and Hills, ſhaking their Heads, and thereby increaſing u. 
Light of the Fire, which burnt them. Then the Romans in Ambuſh thought then al 
ſelves ſurrounded on all Sides; abandoned their Poſts in all Haſte, and by Fav 
of the Darkneſs climbed up the Paths where they ſaw leaſt Light, gained the 19 
of the Mountain, and returned to their Camp. Some, who retired in good 
der, under their proper Colours, fell in with a Cart haginian Battalion, and had! 
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flight Skirmiſh, which ſome of the rambling Oxen put an End to. Then Ha 
nibal, ſeeing the Paſs open, ſeized the Entrance into it, and marched all his Am 
through it. The main Body of the Infantry marched firſt ; after them the Cava 
then the Baggage and Carts loaded with Spoil; and the March was cloſed vu 
the Spaniſh Troops, and Gauls. Thus did the induſtrious Hannibal recover thn 
_ -— he had taken; and when he had gained the Plain he encamped ua. 
54 Allifæ. | 4 
N - ++ Fabiuss light armed Infantry attacked the Rear of the Cr 
ginian Army, in its Retreat, at break of Day; and the Romans who fought fin 
the upper Ground, were thereby ſo much the ſtronger, that the Gauls in the ( 
thaginian Army muſt infallibly have been cut off, if they had not been relic 
by the Spaniards. Theſe, who were uſed to climb Rocks, and ſtand firm on tx: 
Brinks of Precipices, marched againſt the Enemy upon the firſt Orders; and tin 
put an End to the Diſpute, with very little Loſs on their own Side, after they tu 
ſlain a thouſand Romans. BY 3p | 4 
F. IX. TaEn:;the Dictator had a great deal to ſtruggle with from the Murmurs of is 
Soldiers, who rallied him for having been over-reached by the Carthaginian: bi 


The City of Allife, op the Confines of Sam- called 77 ragoxara, on the right Bank of the Free, 
winm and Campania, heat che Vaultarnus, in the or the Fortore, in the Oapatinata. But this 15 By 
| Kingdom of Naples ſtill retains its firſt Name, See more than fifteen Miles from Luceria. 80 thit if 
5. 22. ++ +-+* : Situation of Geromium ſeems to ſuit better with tin 
55 The Pelign; poſſeſſed that Part of The huber of S. Martino. | | 
Abruzzo, which is round Salman, or Ser mona, be- 57 Polybins ſays Ceronium was beſieged br 
tween the Rivers of Peſcara, and Sangro. See Vol. 2. nibal, tak by orce, and its Inhabitants 
B. AN Noze 17. | but almoff the Houſes ſpared to make Mag- 
6. This is the Name Avroninss's Itinerary gives tines. N ng di." 2 
is City of Apulia Daxxia... In moſt Editions of 38 Larinum, in the Country of the Hemd 
Livy it is called Gerio. In the MSS. we zead Ge- now called Laring. Cicero, in his O ration for C 
Deum, and Gerenium. - Polybins places. it two entins, gives this ancient City the Title of a 


red or twenty five Miles from Zaceria. cipium. V 
Claver thinks it was not far from 7 | | 
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ſad vantage. 


The Comitium every Day rung with the violent Declamations the Year of 


ene of the People made againſt him. One Metilius was the moſt furious of ROME 
0. £ncmics, not out of any perſonal Hatred to the Dictator, but in order to 

diy Ko e ſome Advantage to the General of Horſe, who was his Relation, and Friend. Q Fazws 
vad to complete the Misfortune, the Senate had imbibed the falſe Prejudices of . 
. People. It may well ſeem ſtrange ; but Hannibal found Means, by his Arti pro- Dictator. 
s, to render Fabins's Fidelity ſuſpected by his Countrymen. As he paſſed 

ha rough the Lands of the Dictator, the Carthaginian had placed Guards there, 

ral d thoſe alone were ſpared," in the univerſal Devaſtation. This artful Manage- 

me ent of the Enemy, together with Fatins's Inaftion, made the People ſtrongly 

ar WS (pc& a private Correſpondence between Hannibal and him. On this account, 

li e Conſcript Fathers refuſed to ſend him the Money 59 he demandcd, for the 

nc .demption of the two hundred forty ſeven Priſoners, which were to be paid for, 


er Hannibal had returned them. It was made a Crime, that he had of his own 
ad treated wich the Cart haginian, and obtained the Liberty of Cowards, who 
a dffered themſelves to be taken. But this Ingratitude of the Senate, ſerved 
ly to ſhew the Dictators Virtue in a more glorious Light. Being deſtitute of 


en oney, and afraid to break his Word, Fabius ſent his Son to ſell his Lands, to 
ou y the Sum ſtipulated. Several of the redeemed Soldiers would have paid him 
In cir own Ranſoms ; but he abſolutely refuſed to receive them. Such was the 
0: Wi poſition of the People at this time, towards the wiſeſt, the moſt virtuous, and 
1 e moſt faithful Roman, that ever lived. And they took this Opportunity to 
in recall him to Rome. | 1 = 
im Upon his leaving the Army, the DiFator very earneſtly recommended the 


are of his Troops to his General of Horſe; and ſeemed rather to intreat than 
Iviſe him. To enable us, ſaid he, to cope with the great Commander ue are to 
wage with, we have more need of Conſideration, than Confidence. I have hitherto 


laminius. Let us not loſe any Advantage by too much Precipitation. The Cam- 
n will ſoon be ended, and we ſhall tire out Hannibal, with forcing him to run 


ron ore us from Province to Province. It is doing a great deal for a ſickly State, 

(„0 wear itſelf ont with Medicines, and exhauſt itſelf with frequent Blecdings. 

rd Ra nnibal has unlearnt the Art of conquering, or at leaſt has loſt the Habit of it. 

e great would be the Misfortune, if you ſhould bring him to it again! I there- 

ther re intreat you, and ſince I muſt aſſume the Dictator, I command you, not to give 

cartel during my Abſence. But Minucius promiſed nothing; being fully reſolved Pohbias, B. z. 
oc to obey the General's Orders, if he had an Opportunity of fighting; and he went © 9+ d 

fü ſearch of the Enemy, and drew near to Hannibal, who encamped near Lari- 


m. Minucius poſted himſelf upon an Eminence, called 61 Calela, and there en- 
enched himſelf. As ſoon as Hannibal ſaw the Roman Army draw near him, 
= ich was no longer commanded by the troubleſome Pro- Dictator, he ſent away 
um ee third Part of his Army for Corn. With the reſt of it, he came and poſted him- 
it on a Hill over-againſt the Roman Camp, in order to keep the Enemy in Awe, 


l; ad protect his Reapers. Juſt in the midſt of the Space between the two Camps, 

car cre was an Hill, which Hannibal ordered two thouſand Foot to ſeize in the 

t Right: and the next Morning Minucius ſent a larger Body of Romans, to diſ- 

tin i odge the Carthaginians from this Poſt, The Battel was bloody; but at length the 

be | The two Generals agreed on two hundred and ney, as well Greek as Roman. Ali that remains is 

* 3 ity Drachme * per Head for the Redemption of the to know, whether Plutarch was not miſtaken, in 8. 1-5. 


Dd a half of Silver, according to Livy. Argeui to the Poxnd in uſe in old Rome, which we ſhall 
Imdo bina & ſelibras præſtaret. But without com- examine into in another Place. * 
ing the Greek Pound with the Roman, it is ſufi- 60 The Pretence made uſe of for recalling F- 
ent at preſent to obſerve, that Platarch expreſſes bius to Rome, was a ſolemn Sacrifice. The Prieſts 
de ſame Sum of Money after the manner of the had declared, That it belonged to the Pro-Didtator 
* eeks, as Livy does, according to the Way of to. preſide at this religious Ceremony, 2 
eckoning then in Uſe among the Roman. Whence 61 Felybias is the only Author who calls this 
t follows, that an hundred rachmæ, or the Greek Hill Calela. All he tells us of it, is, that it ſtood 
ina, Was equal to the Pando, or Pound of Sil- in the Territory of Larimum, a City of the Fren- 
er, among the Roman. So that by comparing the zan, on the Frontiers of Apulia. It is now called 


„ 8 
0 wo Authors, we have a fixed Rule for exactiy Larine, and belongs to The County of Melis. 


ettling the Value of all the Sums of ancient Mo- 


VorL . III. - Be. - -*© © © a_ 


bought my flow Way of proceeding preferable to the Raſbneſs of Sempronius and 


Friſoners, according to Platarch; or two Pounds making an hundred A:tick Drachme equal in Weight A4rbuthnot. 
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Y 
Year of Legionaries made themſelves Maſters of it: and this firſt Succeſs was a Snare , WM 
RO ME the vain Mrnucivs. He ventured to come and encamp on this Hill, and thereby 7 
DI drew very near to the Enemy. Then the Nearneſs of the two Camps oblize; 
Q_ Fanvs Hannibal for ſome time not to ſuffer his Troops to tir to any Diſtance ; by 3 
TO re length the Seaſon advanced. Proviſions of Corn and Forrage muſt be laid in u 
Pro Dicker, the Winter; and his great Concern was, how to provide for his Cavalry, in wii: 
his whole Strength conſiſted. He therefore permitted his Horſe to go a great Wy 4 
out a forraging; and ſent his Infantry to convoy the Corn to the Camp: and (1, Wl 
Opportunity Minucius ſeized to moleſt him. He ordered his Romans to mad 
out of their Entrenchments, drew them up in Battalia in the Plain, divided |; 
Cavalry, and light-armed Infantry, into ſeveral ſmall Bodies; and ſent them to , 
rack the Carthaginian Forragers and Reapers. Their Orders were, to ſpare 
body, and not to loſe time in making Priſoners, 9 

Ir muſt be granted, that Hannibal was taken at a Diſadvantage. The Troo, WR 
he had left in the Camp, were too few in Number, to march out againſt t, 
Legionaries drawn up in Battalia; the main Body of his Army was diſperſed u 
® the Fields. The Romans! fell on his Soldiers, when buſy at. work, and 10444 


with Spoil, and cut them in pieces, without giving any Quarter. In the men 
time, Minucius inſulted the Carthaginian, and was very near beſieging his Cam nl 
Yet Hannibal did not ſtir; and bore the Bravadoes of the General of Horſe. u 
at length A/drabal appeared with a Body of four thouſand Carihaginians, wid 
he had rallied in the Country: and with this Reinforcement, Hannibal march 
out of his Entrenchments, and drew up the Troops he had, in Order of Bad 
Then Minucius retreated in good Order, much exalted with the Advantage he hu _— 
gained in the Plains, and near the Enemy's Camp. The next Day Hannibal . 
lodged, and returned to his old Camp at Geronium, where he had left molt of Ho 
Effects, his Magazines, and all his Booty 52. 22 
* * ; g. x. 1 


62 Livy differs a little from Pohbius, in his Ac- the Roman Army. Then Minucius reſolved to i: 
count of the Action between the Roman Troops off his Troops behind his Camp, and charge : 
commanded by 44/mxcixs, and thoſe of Hannibal. Carthaginian Forragers, which was done with Su 
According to the Latin Hiſtorian, the Carthaginiax cels, Ihe Romans ſoon put theſe Troops to ht 
General was encamped within ſight of Geronium, Rout, which were already ſcattered abroad, » RTE. 
where he had pl his Magazine: From thence more intent upon ſaving their Booty, than defense 
two thirds of his Army made Excurfions, and for- themſelves. The Forragers were very cloſcly pi 
raged in the Neighboarbood. The other third Part ſued by the Romans; and a great Slaughter w 
of his Troops was reſerved to guard the Camp, made of them; ſo that few eſcaped. Hannibal . 
and relieve the F * in caſe they were at- 1 to fee Part of his Army routed. But : 
racked. The Roman Legions commanded by Mi- durſt not ſend Succours to them, for fear of levin nl 
nuciut, in the Abſence of the Pro-Dictator, were his Camp defenceleſs, and expoſed to the Mcrcy « 
then in the Territory of Larinam. They had, by the Romans. Tho' a Witneſs of this ſad Siyht, it ni 
the General's: Orders, left the Eminences, and ex- had no other Remedy to ſecure himſelf, but to i: 
tended themſelves in the Plain. Nevertheleſs, Mi- turn to his firſt Camp at Geranium, with the tw 
zacins ſought an unity to ſignalize himſelf thirds of his Troops which had not yet been bv 
. - Homnnibal ; and he had his Choice, either to ken. But ſome Authors, whom Livy mentions, %% 
all on the Carthagmian Troops, which were diſ- That Hannibal made a brisk Sally on the Roman, 
perſed in the Fields, with his main Army; or to That upon the firſt Onſet, he was vigorouſly dri 
take Advantage of the Abſence of the Forragers, back to his Camp; That he returned a ſecond in 
to attack Hauuibal's Entrenchments. In the mean to the Charge with ſuch Succeſs, that he ſtaggert 2 
time, Hannibal ſent out one third Part of his Troops Minuciass Troops; and That the Arrival of \ nn 
to forrage, and at the ſame time decamped, and merins Decimus, the Samnite, renewed the Batt: nl 
advanced two Miles beyond Geronium, in fight of He was the moſt conſiderable Man in his Natv 
the Roman Army. He poſted himſelf on an Emi- not only for his Nobility, but his * 
nence, from whence he could ſee Mizncins's Mo- The Pre-Dictator Fabius had given him the Co 
tions; and obſerving another Eminence from thence, mand of a Body of eight thouſand Foot, and bt} 
which commanded the Roman Camp, he reſolved hundred Horſe, with 6 1 
to make himſelf Maſter of it. But he did not think uuciuts Camp. At the ſight of theſe new Tro 
it proper to attempt this by Day. It was to be which firſt appeared behind Hannibal, each of , 
feared, that he would be prevented by Minuciuss two Generals thought it a new Reinforcement fi . 
Troops, who were nearer the Hill than himſelf; himſelf, which was come very ſeaſonably in ® 
and he therefore deferred it till Night. A Body of preſent ſunQure ; and this was enough to renew ® 
Numidian Horſe was ordered on this Expedition; Fight. But Hannibal was ſoon undeceived. 
and they, by favour of the Darkneſs, po them- merius ' marched towards the Roman Army; 1 
ſelves of this Poſt, which was defenceleſs. The then, either doubting whether theſe freſh Tr? 
next Day, the Roman: ſaw tlie ſmall Body of Afri= were not comma by Fabius himſelf, or eiſe fe 
can Horſe on the Eminence; and they drove th ing, that under the Appearance of a new Reinto'f 
from it, and took Poſſeſſion of it themſelves: The ment, ſome Snare was laid for him, Haun 
two Camps were ſo very near one another, that ſounded a Retreat. And laſtly, if the Author 
there was but a very little Space between them; fore quoted are to be credited, Miancius puri 
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- and that was almoſt wholly covered with a Part of the Caribaginians with the utmoſt Vigour; and 
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9 1 nuci in i Year of 
: © x. Tas News of the Advantage Minucius had gained over Hannibal, was 
reby | Sm publick in Rome, when Fabius arrived there. The Friends of the General R M4 2 
igel & Horlc; and the Enemies of the Pro. Dictator, magnified ir exceedingly: and new 


* ircumſtances were added to it. Great Care was taken, that the Pro- Dictator ſhould Q Fantus 


It a 
fy 2 told, what an Aſcendant his General of Horſe had gained over the Enemy, . 
nich ce his Departure from the Army: and Fabius anſwered with his uſual Modera- Pro-Dictator. 
Wy Son, chat he did not envy the Glory of his Subaltern ; but that there was reaſon * 1 of 
tn fear, it would end to the Prejudice of the Publick. Then theſe Words were j;, , 22. 
ard ao gcrated by Metilius the Tribune of the People, who aſſembled them, and ha- . 25. 
| i; e gacd them in this manner. It 4s ſurprizing, that Fabius ſhould not be content 
0% retraining Minucius ? Valour in the Camp; but ſhould come hither likewiſe, 
du ſruct bis Glory. Is it not eaſy to ſee the Motives of his affetted Delays ? 
e world reign alone, and for a long time. After the Defeat of Flaminius, how 

oo chf was he to remove the Conſul Setvilius 4 great way from him, under 
t et of giving him the Command of à Fleet; and to ſend the two Pretors, | 
ed i io Sicily, and the other to Satdinia? What Occaſion had theſe Provinces for | 
ate Bo //arriors, who might have done us great Service in other Places! With the 1, Lite of 
men View, he fetters his General of Horſe: Nor is this all; the perfidious Pa- 
any WT ician //rikes at the Authority of the People. The Republican State is diſagreeable 

bu be Nobility ; they would have a King, and that King is Hannibal. The Dic. * 5 
vn RS: or prolongs the Mar by Agreement with him; in order to give him time to re- 
cht ve 2 new Army from Africa, ſufficient to enſlave Rome and Italy. Nay, one 
att. . of the Project is already executed. How many Regions have been left de- 
e hu RS :-c/e/5 to the Enemy? All is laid waſte, except Fabius ? Lands. Tet have 1 


1 eers or Soldiers wanted Valour? Minucius has deſired a Battel; and the Le- 
of ons have demanded one. Tet their Courage has been cramped, and they have 
ee confined to their Entrenchments upon the Tops of Mountams. And what has 
Tix 222112 ſince? As ſoon as they had their Liberty, they again ſhewed themſelves 
wo 0-4! What Ardor for fighting ! What Earneſineſs for Victory What Glory 
7: 2 „ Minucius ac wired? Where are the Times of our Fathers! Where is that 


th e Vigour, which our Governors formerly exerted ? mould not our Forefathers 

| wh 3 1 ve depoſed a cowardly, or ſuſpected General * For in part indeed, 1 am for 

ef ng more moderately: I am only for dividing the Command between Fabius and 

ly RS in ucius. WA ig” £16k | 3611 l 0 HO) eit bart | 
As ſoon as Metilius had ended, the Pro. Dictator harangued the People in his E,. Life of 


ter is 

x tr 1 urn; but he thought it beneath him to make an 53 Apology. His Birth, his Man- _ 
dent ers, and his paſt Conduct, were ſufficient Anſwers for his Fidelity. Fabius, ſaid he, 

levy N ay be ſuſpected by his Country. And then, with an Air of Grandeur and Intre- 

e MP Sity ſuitab leto his Rank, he added only theſe few Words. Let us make haſte, 

then Ro mans, to finiſb theſe religious Ceremonies, which detain me too long from the 

en 


. I have a refractory Man to chaſtiſe ; and the Breach of military Diſci- 
ben, t puniſh. I forbad Minucius to give Battel ; but he has — my Or- 
and 1 muſt make an Example of him. Upon theſe Words, the People con- 

20 i Sn ucd in a profound Silence, which ſhewed their Feat. Minucius was their Idol: 
—_ thc Commons were afraid he would undergo the Fate of young Torquatus. 

he whole Aſſembly concluded, that Fabius's Reſentment muſt be very great, 
ec he, who was a Man of ſo much Temper, openly ſhewed- it, in the 3 
We wwe Protctors of the Offender. But what means were there to prevent the 
ccrity of a Man inveſted with a legal and uncontroulable Authority in his Camp! 

II were therefore inclined to follow Metilius's Advice, and give the General of 


Eo new Body of Troops took by Force the ſame Diſobedience. I will ſoon' make hint to know, ſaid 
„two Fortreſſes, which adhered to the Cartba- he, that I don't bear the Title of Dictator in vaiy, 
11 — Yer they grant, the Loſs was equal on Azd I hope that in the end it will be acknowledge 
* 5 i and that each Party had ten thouſand zhat a good General does not govern himſelf by the 
63 . 99h 8 | 0 2 Humour of the (mp et a 7 7 > have Ex- 
Lin the Senate itſelf ſeemed pediexts againſt. the Capriciouſueſs of Fortune, 41. 
29 ed againſt Fabius. The Pro-Dickator 2 at 125 in his 7 — Prudence and if dum. 
ye ee? _ paſt Misfortunes to the rance As. for me, I think it more glorious id have preſerved 
88 s of the Coxſuls that had gone before him. 4 whole Army for the Republic, in theſe unfortunate 
1 * 9 ſcarce vouchſafe-to hear his Times, bar ig wonid have been 10 have deftroyed 
—_ 0s, Nevertheleſs he had the Reſolu- Million, of Enemies. 4 4 
o declare, he would puniſh Mimncins for his 


2 | - Horſe 
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Vear of Horſe an equal Authority with the Pro- Dictaror. But in order to paſs the 7r;6,,,, Wl 
ROMA E Motion into a Law, it was neceſſary that it ſhould be ſeconded, by one of 1, Ai 
DIS Collegues; and it was ſome. Days, before the Commons could prevail on ay —=— 
pants Other | Tribiine to do it. During this Interval, the Dictator haſtened the Day c 
AK, the Sacrifice, at which he was to aſſiſt; and then preſided in the Campus My. = 
Ee bid tins, where a new Conſul was choſen,” in the room of Flaminius, who was ki, Wl 
in the Battel of the Lake Tbramenus. The Perſon elected was A7tilins Reguuu Wi 
who was now promoted to this Office, a ſecond time; but was not to eng 
upon it, till after the Dictator's ſix Months were expired. After this, Fabius le 
Nome, that he might not be preſent at the Affront which was going to be offer ll 
him, by putting Minucius upon an equal Foot with him, and took the Roady 
Tux Dictator was no ſooner out of Sight, but a Man, determined to py, nl 
chaſe the Favour of the People at any rate, fell in with Minuciuss Faction, 1 
joined in the Iniquity of the Commons. He was the only Collegue  Minucy, 
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R O E table Prejudice againſt Fabius, were mean ; ſpirited enough to confirm it. 3 
DXXXVL. : Born the Friends and Enemies of the Diftator, in the City, and in the Arm, 1 
3 looked on this Step, as an Affront to this illuſtrious Patrician; and Fabius hin al 
Maxmus ſelf was the only Man, who ſeemed unconcerned at it. He was not yet arri 
941 at the Camp, when he received Ordets, to give his Subaltern an equal Share « {ul 
Rurus, Dic- his Command: and he bore. the Hatred of the People, the Senate, and the 4 
tators. my, without any Emotion, continued his Rout, and returned to the Camp, . 
had this Comfort at leaſt, that by dividing his Authority, the Republick coull i 
not. deprive him of his Abilities, or convey to his Partner the neceſſary Talent bt 
to overcome Hannibal. As for Minucius, his Arrogance had already been inlo il 
portable; and now, this new Declaration of the People in his Favour, made hin 4 
inſolent. He was heard to ſay, that it was as glorious for him to overcome I lh 
 btus, as to have conquered Hannibal. He boaſted of having ſhaken the dreaded , 
Power of the Dictator ſbip; and repreſented himſelf publickly, as the only M 
who was thought capable of ſubduing the Cart hagin ian. 1 
FulL of theſe Sentiments, he ſpoke to Fabius of dividing the Command, 1% 
the firſt Conference he bad with him. He firſt propoſed that each ſhould tut 
his Turn, and govern the whole Army his Day, or Week. But Fabius did nd 
approve. of this Propoſal. It was much better to ſave a Part of the Roman Forc il 
than to, expoſe them all to the Hazard of the Battels Minucius would dou BY 
leſs raſhiy give: And therefore the Pro- Dictator choſe to ſurrender up to ill 
General of. Horſe half his Army, rather than command the whole by Turns. | I 
will at leaſt, (aid he, continue to govern my Part of it with Prudence, and u 
run the riſque. of loſang tbe n bole. And the Affair was ſettled to Fabius's Sil i 
faction. One half of the Troops ſerved under Minucius, and the other undcr J. 1 
bins,” This was no uncommon thing among the Romans; whenever two Con 
took the Field together, they commanded ſeparate Armies. The ſecond ao f 
third Leg-ons fell to Fabius, the firſt and fourth to Minucius; and the Cavalli 
and Auxiliaries were equally divided between the two Generals. This was 
firſt time that two Dictators governed the Republick together, with equal Pow 
This was a monſtrous Innovation, very prejudicial to the State, which was 19 
duced by the Intrigues of one ſingle Man! Nor was this all. Minucius v 
not be content, without encamping ſeparately; and Fabius let him go on. by 
which means, the Carthaginian General, who was not ignorant of any thing 10 
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= 1 happened, had two Advantages over his Enemies. The moſt able of his Ad- Year of 
F 4 N ; aries had loſt half his Forces; and the moſt raſh was at full Liberty to under. ROM E 


e any thing, without Conſideration. Hannibal feared the one; and promiſed 8 


err a ſure Conqueſt over the other. Q. Fazvs 
SS. XI. Arrer Fabiuss great Army was divided into two Camps, the two Ge- . 
as aacd upon different Maxims, and purſued different Meaſures. Nevertheleſs, M. Mixucws 
did not remove ſo far from one another, as to give Hannibal an Opportu- Rurus, Dicta- 
of attacking them ſeparately. They encamped at a due Diſtance; Fabius on p B. ,. 
Hills, and Minutius a little below him, almoſt in the Plain. As for Hannibal, . ioi. 
oſted himſelf over-againſt Minucius. He depended upon catching him, and g. J 25 
bed to be able to draw him ſoon into the Snare. To this End, he choſe a 
ce, in all Circumſtances very like to that where the General of Horſe had gain- 
a ſlight Advantage over him, during the Pro- Dictator's Abſence. 
v rer werd Minuciuss Camp, and that of the Carthaginien, there was an Emi- 

ee large enough at the Top for a convenient Camp. Hannibal might very 
Il have neglected it, and did not ſeize it with Deſign to continue there; but 
Intent in doing it before the new General's Face, was to give him Umbrage, 
draw him to a Battel. And being perſuaded, that Minucius would not tame- 
ſuffer him to take Poſſeſſion of this Eminence, he formed an Ambuſcade, which 


lows in it, where Men might cafily be hid. Hannibal therefore placed five 

duſand Foot, and five hundred Horſe 54 in them; who ſpent the Night there, 

were divided into Plottoons of about two hundred Men each, according to 

Bigneſs of the Cuts and Hollows. | 8 

THESE Preparations being made, Hannibal ſent away a Detachment to take Poſ- Z. B. 22. 

on of the Eminence, at Day- break. It was not yet light enough for any one 28. 

n- tee the Troops which were in Ambuſh. Beſides, Minucius was ſo wholly in- 

atrit t upon the Eminence, whete the Enemy had juſt lodged themſelves, that he 

hare « ded nothing elſe. The firſt Body of the Carthaginians which came from their 

he i np, did not at all terrify the Roman; it was bur ſmall. There was therefore 

p. . reat Contention among Minucius's Troops, who ſhould go and drive back thele 
acious Men. His Camp rung with joytal Acclamations : and the General him- 

f cticd To Arms; and with a vain preſumptuous Air threatened the Enemy be- 

e he came to engage them. He firft fent out light-armed Infantry, and ordered 

Cavalry to follow them, in very clofe Order. Hannibal, who ſaw theſe Mo- 

dns of the Enemy, ſent his Troops, which had already ſcized the Eminence, ſe- 

ral Succours; ſometimes of Horſe, and ſometimes of Foot; and at laſt, he 

arched out himſelf, with all his Troops. This Ainucius expected; and then, as 
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the former Battel, he drew up his Legions in Battalia. 2 

Tae Attack was begun by the light-armed Infantry of the Romans, who did 

ir utmoſt to diſlodge the Carthaginians, already Maſters of the Eminence. But the 

emy, who fought from the upper Ground, had all the Advantage, and forced 

is Body of Foot to retire towards the Cavalry which ſupported them, Then 

ſc reputſed Foot, filled their Horſe with Terror, and cauſed ſome Confu- p. 2. 3. 
n among them: Which was much increaſed when the Carthaginian Squadrons “ 192: 


upon the Roman Cavalry, and made them ſenſible of their Superiority, as 
nal. The Roman Squadrons were put into Diſorder, and diſperſed, and had no 
fuge, but in the Spaces between the Legions, which ſtill made a good Appear- 
cc; and were certainly able to have diſputed the Victory, if Hannibals Stra- 
zem had not gained Him Succeſs. They long made Head againſt the Carthagi. 
. Infantry, with a Valour which, in the Beginning atleaſt, rendered the Succeſs 
the Battel doubtful. But at length, Hannibal took his time, and gave the Sig- 
for the Troops in Ambuſki' to attack theſe formidable Legions, in Flank and 
ear: And then the Courage of the Romans was changed into Deſpair. The Diſ⸗- 
ice Was no longer equal; and Flight was dangerous. Minucius faw nothing but 
pns of DejeRion, in his Officers Faces; nothing but what tended to a Rout, in 
c Motions of his Soldiers, The Sight of the Namidians, who covered the Plain, Plat. Life of 


64 Livy,” B. 224 mubes both Horſe and Foot to hive been but five thouſand Wenn 
vol. III. 5 0 1 


$ os The ROMAN HISTORY. Book XX 
* Year of and were ready to cut them in pieces, upon the leaſt Diſorder, was what 10 
RO ME made them keep their Ranks. Nevertheleſs, they till continued to fight, to 
a languiſhing manner; and the Enemy made a terrible Slaughter of them, 4 
Traue neral who had leſs Virtue than Fabius, would have been pleaſed to ſee his je 
— in Danger, and puniſhed for his Inſults. Had Minucius been entirely defeatel MAR 
M. Mixverys Would have been a Juſtification of the Pro- Dictator; but his Love for his Coun 
Rvrvs, Dida · gained the Aſcendant over his private Reſentments. Nor was the wile Roman wal 
"_ actuated by a ſudden Start of Compaſſion, at the Sight of the terrible Slaugnjl 
that was made of his Countrymen : But he ated upon ſettled Principles, and 6,8 


i 
- 


cruel Enemy, kept himſelf in a Readineſs to ſuccour him. Tho' he could H 
ſeen his Rival conquer, without Diſquietude ; he could not foreſee his Misfotm al 
without preparing to extricate him out of it. = 
However, Fabius was long a mere Spectator of the Battel from the Top of. 
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Bodies. He firſt attacked the Enemy on the Side where Minucius was moſt pri 
fell upon the Troop that came out of the Ambuſcade, killed all that reſiſted tu 


and put the reſt into Diſorder. Then Mznucius's Manipult rallied, and took (wal 
rage. Both the Roman Armies united into one Body, and were ready to 
Liv. B. 22. new the Fight; but Hannibal was too prudent to hazard a ſecond Action . 
hd freſh Troops, commanded by ſo able a General as Fabius. He ſounded a Rell 
and retired to his Camp, little ſatisfied with an Engagement, in which the Adu 
tages had been ſo equally divided. He was heard to ſay, as he marched az 
T have indeed beaten Minucius; but Fabius has beaten me. I always foreſau, td 
_ that Cloud which continually appeared upon the Mountains, foreboded no Gul 8 
me; and now it has, at lat, po upon my Head. Thus one ſingle Man, by ul 
Temper, and well- conducted Delays at one time, and Expedition at another, gi 
dually repaired the Affairs of his Republic. Hannibal would not long have bu 
formidable to her, if the Roman Laws would have ſuffered Fabius to carry on u 
War to its Concluſion. But to return to the two Reman Generals. | 
Plat. Life of F. XII. MINUCIUS and Fabius returned, each to his Camp; and then tn 
Fabius. Roman Virtue ſhone forth in both, in its full Luſtre. The Pro- Dickator did not l I 
drop one ſingle Word, that ſavoured of Contempt for Minucius, or of Oſtentation 
ter ſo glorious an Action. And, The General of Horſe did Juſtice on himſelf 
to the Character of the Great Fabius. He was no longer a raſh and proud Man, pu 
up with yain Hopes, as before; but gained a greater Conqueſt over his own Paſliat 3 
Liv. B. 22. than he promiſed himſelf over Hannibal. He aſſembled his Troops, and hartan IS 
Pk. Lig of them thus; I have atted out of Character, dear Fellow-Soldiers ; and inſteu f 
Fabian. being 4 Subaltern, was very fond of being Commander in Chief... But now | 3 
member what I have often heard, and too often forgotten. The firſt and chit} "i 
compliſhment of 4 Man, is to know how to command; the next, . to know hw" 
obey, and execute. But to be able to do neither, argues a weak Genius, and [ 
praved Heart. Experience has convinced me,-that I was not born to com 3 
Army; and Adverſity now teaches me, that Obedience ought. to be my Province. 
therefore return to my Station, which I preſumptuouſly left. My Preſumption ld mi 
ſoar above my Strength ; Prudence ought to correct thoſe Sallies. I therefore cn" 
amy ſelf” to the middle Way of Obedience, and Execution; under a Head who it 
pable of making 4 proper Uſe of a devoted Subaltern. Come, dear Fellow-Soliy 


- 


come, let us go and offer our Services to the Pro-Diftator, and put ourſelues again uli 

under his Condut?. Let Him command alone; ſince He alone is fit to be ile 
e great 4 Body! When I come to his Camp, I will join my Troops to hit 
Faber, will put them again under his Command; and give him the Name of 10 
Au qu ałli is give his Soldiers, who delivered you, the Title of Patron 
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greater Honour of conquering Ourſelves. 


ie means, if we could not have the Glory of conquering the Enemy, we ſball have 2 A 


= Tus ſaid, Minucius immediately performed his Promiſe. He marched his Le- 9 


s towards Fabiuss Camp, and they were conducted to the General's Quarters. & Fantus 


dered his Standards to be laid at his Feet, ſaluted him Father, and thoſe about 
im gave the Officers, who ſurrounded Fabius the Title of Patrons. And then 
he General of Horſe ſpoke thus. I preſume, illuſtrious DiQator, to give you the 
pellation that beſt expreſſes my Veneration, and my Gratitude. I owe you my 
ife ; and my Army is indebted to 7 ow for its Preſervation. Tou have this Day 
zined a double Victory; one over the Carthaginians, and the other over Minucius. 
„ rst by your Valour; the ſecond by your Prudence and Generoſity of Soul. By 
„ene you have ſaved us; by the other, you have opened my Eyes. Jou have hke- 
iſe conquered Tourſelf, to my Shame indeed, but to the Advantage of the Repub- 
k. What remains then, but that I, by my Refuſal to accept it, aiſannul the Law 
hich gives me an equal Authority with you? May the Return I make to you, of 
be Full Powers I received, tend to the Advantage of the Republick! I ſhall be very 
appy, if you pleaſe to continue me in the Office of General of Horſe, which I had 
ore our Separation. And I have this farther Requeſt to make to you, that you 
ould continue the Officers of my Army in their Poſts, ſince it is my Raſhneſs alone 
bat has brought Diſbonour upon them. 
So modeſt, ſo ſubmiſlive, and ſo equitable a Proceeding, made full Amends for 
mmucius's Faults; and the Pro-Dictator embraced him tenderly, and granted him 
I he asked. The two Armies were ſatisfied ; the Generals, Officers, and Soldiers, 
autually regaled one another; and the Day, which begun with ſo much Terror, 
aded with great Joy and Cheerfulneſs, in Fabius's Camp. The News of the Vic- 
ry, and of the Re-union of the two Generals, was brought to Rome at the ſame 
re; both People and Senate were affected with it; and the Pro- Dictator's Repu- 
ion acquired new Luſtre. He was the Topick of all Converſations. His Delays 
re no longer aſcribed to a Want of Courage; but perceived to be the Effects of 
Superiority of Underſtanding. Nay, it may even be ſaid, that Hannibal and 
c Cathagimia Army did Fabius more Juſtice, than his Republick herſelf. Me 
ther, reve at laſt, ſaid they, met with Romans who anſwer the Idea we had of them in 
have brain. ben we firſt came, ' we thought that Fame had magnified the Merit of 
try on iir Officers and Legions. But we are now undeceived. They have learnt how to 
pe Har, according to military Laws ; and yet underſtand better how to conduct 
1 then H Campaign, than to give Battel. Hannibal had now no Hopes left, but in a 
lid not l I hange of Generals. He expected, that the domeſtick Factions of the Romans 
tation, nl 


ac time that Fabius continued in Office. The Carthaginians threw up Lines, be- 
veen the Camp of the Romans, and the Eminence which had been diſputed; and 
dntinued well entrenched, with deſign to ſpend the Winter there. Indeed the 
th Month of the Di&atorſbip, in which Fabius conducted himſelf ſo prudently, 
don after expired. He returned to Nome; and delivered up the Army into the 


ch they encamped. 


as not entirely victorious in 1zaly, ſhe at leaſt was not overcome. But in Spain, 
5 Scipio's had made a ſurprizing Progreſs againſt the Carthaginians. We 
ve obſerved, that Cneius had begun to make War with A/drubal in Spain, the 


brother Publi 


entinued the War with very great Succeſs, In the beginning of the Spring, A 
5 pring, 4-19. 
| 4 — had ordered forty Galleys to ail out of the Pott of Neu Cartbage, 2 
the 


wnuciuss Tribunes, Centurions, and Enſns, ranged themſelves round Fabiuss Maximus 


pe p N ; VERRUCOSUS 
ent; and as ſoon as it was opened, Minucius advanced towards his Benefactor, pro.-Didtator. 


ſould lead them to ſend other Sempronii, or Flaminii, againſt him, whoſe Defeat P.. B. 3. 
rould make him Maſter of Italy. He therefore continued unactive, all the reſt of 105. 


lands of Servilius, the Conſul for the Year, whoſe Authority revived, and of At- Year of 
lu Regulus, who had been choſen in the room of the deceaſed Flaminius. And x O M E 
uring the ſhort Interval that theſe two Conſuls commanded the Troops, they con- DXXXVI. 
priced themſelves to Fabiuss Conduct. The Seaſon was advanced; Hannibal did E Dog 


ot diſturb them; and they watched him from the Tops of the Mountains, on vs Grumus, 
; 1. | | — Arrius 
EGULUS, 


H. XIII. Tuus Fabius had juſt gained the Republick a little time to breathe. If ſhe Conſuls. 


ut Year; and had gained conſiderable Advantages over him: And he, expecting his Pos. B. 3. 


us, Whom the Republick ſent thither in Quality of Pro-Conſul, had 295. . 


108 
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Year of the Command of Hamilcar ; deſigning thereby. to make himſelf Maſter of th 4 


ROM E sea about the Mouth of the Ebro. And Aſdrubal himſelf took the fame Ron 
DXXXVI. by Land, as the Fleet did by Sca, keeping alobg the Coaſt, in fight of his Ship 1 
N. Surviti- Cheius Scipio, who was not ignorant of the March of the Carthaginians, was at fir I 
vs Gmanvs, deſirous of meeting, and fighting them, by Land; but he was divertcd from it, M 
phe Db tus the News he received of the ſuperior Forces of the Carthaginian, and the prod. 
Conſuls. gious Levies he had made, during the Winter. This made him reſolve upon a leb 
dangerous Attempt; which was to attack the Fleet which Hamilcar commande; il 
For this Purpoſe Cneius fitted out thirty five of his Galleys, and put on board then WARY > 
all the Soldiers he had, which were fit for Sea-Service. After two Days fail fon n 
Terragona, he caſt Anchor in a Road about two Miles from the Mouth of the x. A... 
bro. From thence he ſent two Barks of Marſeilles, to obſcrve the Situation of th, A... 
Enemy: (For ſo much Juſtice muſt be done the Marſeillois, as to allow that they WM G 
always, but eſpecially in Hannibals War, continued ſteddy to the Intereſt of th: 
Romans :) And they brought him word, That Hamilcar's Fleet lay at Anchor, 3 
the Entrance into the Ebro; and, That the Land-Army commanded by 4/4: . 
was encamped on the Banks of that River. =. 


Polyb. B. 3. 


c. 96. 


THEN Cneius hoiſted all his Sails without Delay, and making the beſt Uſe 9 1 
his Oars, came and fell on the Enemy, thinking to ſurprize and attack them u. 
awares. But the Spaniards had, in all Ages, erected Towers on the Sea-ſhore, . 
certain Diſtances, to watch the Pirates, and to ſerve for Retreats for the Inhabitan; lh 
of the Coaſt, in caſe of an Alarm; and from the Top of theſe Towers, the R. 
man Fleet was ſeen, and Notice given of it to the Carthaginian General. Never. 4 
theleſs, a Promontory which run out far into the Sea, concealed the Approach of Wl 


the Enemy from them; and upon the Banks of the River, they could not yet hex 


the Noiſe of the Oars, or the Shouts of the Soldiers. However, the Carihaginin Wl 
gathered together his Men, who were diſperſed about the Shore, and who expetc( il 
nothing leſs than ſo ſudden an Engagement; and the unexpected Arrival of ' Cnciu 
rouzed Aſdrubat from his Lethargy. He, in a great Hurry, ordered his Sailors al 
Marines all on board, to their reſpeQive Poſts; and the Cavalry, Sword in hand 
forced the moſt ſluggiſh to quicken their Pace; ſo that the Embarkation had il 

the Air of a precipitate Flight. The Soldiers and Marines leaped in Confuſo Wi 
upon the Ladders, at the ſame time, and hindered one another. Some hung 6 
the Cables, by which the Anchors were faſtened, in order to climb up to thei Wl 


Poſts by them; others cut the Cables, in order to draw up the Galleys in Line of Muti 
Battel the ſooner. The Soldiers hindered the Sailors from working; and the Sal ne 


ors ſo crowded the Soldiers, that they could not exerciſe their Arms. All wasit 
Diſorder, in the Carthaginian Fleet. * l 2 
In the mean time, Cueius advanced in good Order. The Carthagimian Shy Wl 
ſailed out of the Mouth of the River in Confuſion, met the Enemy, and begu BY 
the Fight with great Fury; but it ſoon abated. They immediately gave way, 21 
retreated. The Army Aſarubal had on the Shore was a ſure Refuge to the Marines Rp" « 
if they fled; ſo that, not being animated to fight by Deſpair, they the more ..] 
dily tried to gain the Shore. Five of their Gallies had been already taken, vi ue 
all their Crews; four: others, after loſing their Oars, had been boarded; and tit BR 
Soldiers in them killed; and the reſt made all Haſte to Land, came within Read al 


of Aſarubals Troops, abandoned their Ships, and leaped a Shore. The Nona Wil 


— 


and carried off all thoſe. which had not been ſtranded, in Triump. 3 
Tuis Victory filled the Romans with Joy and Confidence. It made them MH 
ters of all the Spaniſſʒ Seas. Of the forty Ships, of which Aſarubals Fleet conſ . 


purſued the Fugitives, ſeized the Cart haginian Galleys in ſight of the Land-Forcs 1 | 


ed, they had taken twenty five; and, after an Action in which they had 'neith® BW... 


Livy, B. 22. 
c. 20. 


| 65 Gronovixs is of Opinign, that inſtead, of Ae, Tlergete, far from the, Sea-ſhore. We ought eg 1 
dae we ought 10 read (e, in Zivy. But he did fore to keep to the old Reading, Hege 0 
not conſider,” that this laſt City, now called Hueſca, was a maritime City beyond the Zern, in * 


been in any Danger, nor ſuffered any Loſs; had reduced Hannibals Brother to RF” - 
Land- Forces. By this, Victory Cneius made the Raman Name formidable to it BE... 
Spaniards,: and immediately reaped the Fruits of it. He cruiſed along the Coal 
made a Deſcent near & Zdonoſca; took the City upon the firſt Attack, and ſackeb 


ce 45 o 


ec 


aud acar - Sarrageſs, Was in de Country ef the: ton of the Edereni. It is thought to-be-th Pale 


— 
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and from thence went and laid waſte the Country about New Carthage. The Year of 


| oops plundered and burnt all in their Way, quite up to the Gates of R O M E 
px, j 22 of he Carthaginian Empire, in Spain. Then returning the ſame A 
i Fay, Cneius made a Deſcent in the Territory of 55 Loguntica. There finding Cx. SAV: 
by [Magazine of a ſort-of $7 Broom, or Bulruſh, which grows ſcarce any where . 
d. t in Hpain, and is uſed for Cables, and which A/drubal had got together for Rrcurvs, 
cl - Uſe of his Fleet; the Romans carried as much of it on Board, as they thought Conſuls. 
el. and burnt the reſt. | 
em Nor did they confine their Incurſions and Deſcents to the Continent ; they 
In | ned to the neighbouring Iſlands. 8 Ebuſa, now Tvica, fell a Prey to the Con- 
EN erors. Cneius endeavoured for two Days together to take the Capital; but it 
the pearing to be of too little Importance to detain him there ; the Roman con- 
) ted himſelf with ravaging the Iſland, and gained more Spoil there, than on 
the > Coaſts of the Continent. Near Ebuſa, Cneius received the Deputies of the 


z/eares. Theſe Iflanders deſired an Alliance with Rome; and a Peace was granted 
-m. From thence the Roman Galleys returned to the Port of Terragona, from 
ence they firſt came; and then their General was wholly bent on bringing all 
e Country on this Side the Ebro, into Subjection to the Republick. He now 
un ntured to truſt to his Land-Forces. Aſdrubal, who could not find Subſiſtence 
nis great Army, without a Fleet, had indeed left the Ebro, and retired to Lu- 
nia, on the Shore of the Ocean. . 


ki $.XIV. As ſoon as Cneius was ready to march, Ambaſſadors came to him from 
ll the Nations, between. the Ebro, and the Pyrenees. An hundred Cities, the 
of ads of ſo many petty Nations, ſurrendered to him; and to ſecure their Fidelity, 


ius took Hoſtages of them. From thence he advanced towards 59 Caſtulon, 
ar the preſent Kingdom of Toledo. This was then a ſtrong City, and perhaps 
e Name to the two Caſtilles: And Cneius, being advantageouſly poſted in the 
files of Caſtulon, there entered into a Peace with the Countries he had newly 
nquered. But as ſoon as he had left this Camp, to advance towards the Sea, 
endonius and Indibilis, two Brothers devoted to the Carthaginiant, and who 
erly had had a little Sovereignty in the Country of the /ergete, ſtirred up their 
Subjects, and came in a tumultuous manner to ravage the Lands of the Al- 


7 10 of Rome. Nevertheleſs, Cneius did not vouchſafe to go in Perſon to puniſh * 
beit doſe Rebels; he only ſent three thouſand Men, which were enough to chaſtize the Lie. B. 22. 


utineers: and ſome of them were killed, others made Priſoners, and the reſt diſ-— 
ed. But at length, the Affair became of more Importance than had been ex- 
ed. Aſarubal left Luſitania, and haſtened to aſſiſt Mandonius and Indibilis ; 
ich brought on.a new Scene of Action. The Celtiberi entered in Arms, into 
Carthaginian Province, at the Requeſt of 'Cneius, who had granted them an 
lance with the Noman People; and they ſoon took three Cities from the Car- 
Einians; ſo that the Diverſion had its deſigned Effect. A/drubal led all his 
rces againſt the Celtiberi; but theſe: brave Spaniards, in two pitched Battels, in 
uch Aſurubal was preſent, killed five thouſand: of his Men, made four thouſand 
iſoners, and took from him a great Number of Colours. This was the State 
which Cueius had brought the Affairs of the Romans, in Spuin, when his Bro- 
er Publins Scipio arrived, to command there, with the Title of Pro- Conſul. It 


* wy, £+ 1 
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ein _ Ar wore ps | 1 22 2 Dr ——— that 
Nu 8. «rio, Which. is now Part of New Caſtille which was ne: the King 
. Loguntica ſtood on the Frontiers of tde King- 68 The ancient Geogruphers ire the Name of 
on 2 the Country of the Conzeſtani, Pitynſe to two Iſlands e en. The great 
| RY duth of the River Sucro, yulgarly the eſt, which they call Ezx{#s, or Eäyſſus, and ſome- 
art e py. ape Ferraria, called by the Spa- times Ebofia, or Eboiſſa, is the Iſland which is now 
641, Cabo Martin," a Mile Wove' Denis. It is at | called Toice. It Hes over-againſt Cape Perraria, Of | 
ar the Cl a Village, which:is called Olina. It is -Degia,\: The ſmalleſt of the two Pigymſe/is now | 
N ity of Valencia. -,1 Called ormentera, It formerly had the Name of 
: K between Oroſpeda and Idubeda, Opbisſa, or Colubraria, becauſe it bred a great ma- 
„4 can W fert ef Broom, which de Ge- 1 Se pet. And indeed it was entitely'deſerted. = 

all Eſpardillas; Non this reaſpn, the An- 6p The Nn lex is nom but a mall 

tne Co 


uts give the Canton the 


ame of Spartar ius Cam- Town: fines of New ile and Anda- 
which * — ay cametheEpither of Sparzaria, which fta. "Reis callcd Cee Vicia.” 2 
: (air : 9 Cribs. This „ c 
me v F \S AVSSA NODDRNG 


Vor-, Ul, — ex DES: 


ROME 
a Garthag 


_ 


So -_ 


Year ot may be ſaid, that Cneius had, in a manner, gained the ſame Superiority over " A 
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inians, in Hain; as Hannibal had gained over the Romans, in Itah. 


S. XV. As ſoon as the Pro- Conſul's Fleet appeared off Terragona, all the Eaſten Y i 


SENS Parts of Hain were in hopes of being ſoon delivered from the Cart baginian Lobe a 


- 


vs mu. The Reinforcement the Republick had ſent thither, was conſiderable. She |, I 


M. ArTTiwivs 


Recvulvs, 
Confuls. . 
Polybius, 

c. 97. 


7.5.3 BEFORE Hannibal ſet out for Italy, he was defirous of ſecuring the Fideli i 


c. 98. 
Liv. B. 22. 
c. 22. 


thought it proper to make uſe of Valour and Inſinuation, at the ſame time; theg 


their Place of Abode, where they ſhould have nothing to wiſh for, but to f 
their Parents and Relations. This ſhews that the Carthaginians had raiſed Su 


unfaithful to his Country; but was a Man of more Simplicity, and leſs Cunii 


Reflections, he ſought means to put his Deſign in Execution. Zut it wr © 


neſs of the Romans has carried them. The Scipio's haue paſſad ube Ebro, 
 wetrated into the Hears of Spain. Tou, who were appointed to guard 
1 - 


embarked eight thouſand Roman Troops, on Board a Fleet of twenty Galleys, A 
had loaded a great Number of Boats, of all Sizes, with Stores of all ſorts. 7,ll 


B. 3. Senate thought that Spain was not to be neglected; notwithſtanding the Der 


tions Hannibal committed in Italy. To carry the War thither, and maintain 
there, was to divide the Forces of Carthage,” who, jealous of her Conqueſt, Wl 
Hain, would continually ſend new Succours thither. The true Way to get ii, 


= 


* =» 
= = 


nibal left to himſelf, was to turn the Arms and Riches of Africa, to a Counr ll | 


which ſhe was more concerned in Intereſt to defend, and preſerve. With tl 
Views, the Senate had ſent away P. Cornelius Scipio, without Delay; expecting, . 
when he had joined his Brother, he would make the Carthaginians ſuffer as mu 


in Hain, as the Romans ſuffered by Hannibal in Italy. And the two Brom 


R 
Wy 
LE 


7 
2 4 


to draw off the Spaniards from the Carthaginians ; the other to weaken Asad 
and enervate his Republick. The Sea and Land-Armies, which the two Sy 
then commanded in Hain, put it in their Power to undertake any thing, Vue 
a Fleet of ſixty Galleys, they maintained, for ſome time at leaſt, the Empire SW: 
the Seas; and with theſe numerous Troops, they were not afraid, as formerly, vl 
paſs the Ebro, and penctrate into the Heart of the Carthaginian Provinces. Wl 
_ ALL the Countries beyond the River, were terrified at this new Inundation (iS 
Romans; who marched in good Order, towards the Country of the Sag 
in order to put in Execution a Project, which was enough to gain over the ne 
bouring. Nations to them, and draw them off from the Carthaginians. Tl 
Scheme was this. 73 + P23 


the Nations he had ſubdued ; and as Pledges of it, had ordered the gra 
Lords in every Country to deliver. up their Children to him. According), ln 
Children of the greateſt Nobility in Spain were put into the Hands of the ( 
thaginian General; who aſſigned them the City and Citadel of Sagwntun, it 


out of its Aſhes : and a ſtrong Garriſon now defended the new Walls of the ( 
and the Hoſtages in it. | Boſtar, the Carthaginian who commanded there, was u 


than the generality of his Countty men; and onc of the Officers: of his 'Garriughl 
named Abvelox, undertook to deccive the Governor. This Subaltern was a * 
niard of a good Family, whom the Succeſs of the Cart haginiams againſt the wth 
mans had formerly engaged, to accept a Poſt in the Army of the prevailing Pull 
But now things were much altered the Arrival of the Pro. Conſul; and vi 
Hopes gave the Spaniard-new Iuclinations. He reſolved to go over to the il 
mans; but he conſidered, that a Deſerter, how well ſoever born, makes bu i 
indifferent Figure, unleſs he can gain himſelf Weight by his important Serwicaig 
his new Friends. And Abelox was very ſenſible, that nothing could more 17 
tiate him with the Romas Generals; chan to put into their Hands the fineſt Jof 
of Hparn, ſince the Spaniſh Lotde were ſcarce kept to the Carthaginians, v 1 
other Lie, than their Affection for their Children. Being therefore full of f 


gerous and raſh to artempe taking tte young floſtages from their Guard by For 
and. he thaught it would be caſier to put a; Trick upon the -credulous Bae 
Aleluꝝ was à great Fayourite with him; and he thouglit the Governor, 4 
likely to fall into the Snare. he laid for hin 
Taz Spaniard came to the Camp of the Carthaginian who then covered 4 
tum, for ear the yu C H ſhould beſſege it; and taking his Dupe aſide, 4 
addreſſed Himſelf to hit thus. 77 Are not gnorant, my Lord, how far 1 


and f. 
tbe Lat 


6 


— ä — 
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AF ver, have prudently covered Saguntum, 70 defend it. Tet Aſdrubal con- Year of 
1 — Way e engaged in an unſucceſsful War againſt the faithleſs Celti- - = = E 
i I not this enough to make all the reſt A Spain riſe up agamſt us? Theſe 
„ eople have been kept in Subjection, merely by their Fears of the Carthaginians, du Cx. Sexviii- 
be Abſence of the Romans. The Preſence of the Scipio's therefore, their Vic- \* — 1 
ories, the Arrival of the Pro-Conſul, and the Increaſe of their Forces, make fatal Rroulus. 
Voreſſions on the Minds of the People. All our Allies incline to a Revolt. Their Conſuls. 
ar uo langer reſtrains them: Let then their Gratitude and Affection do it. What 

' cannot perform by the Terror of our Arms, let us accompliſh by our Fa- 

ours. Carthage here detains all the Flower of the Spaniſh Touth, in an honour- 

„% Coptivity; and who knows, but the Deliverance of ſo many illuſirious Ho- 
eee, ie the Point the Pro-Conſul has in view, in coming to Saguntum? If he 
ald take them from you by Force or Artifice, and reſtore them to their Parents, 

„% many Nations would declare for Rome? Prevent therefore, my Lord, the 
rrful Deſigns of the Romans. Reſtore theſe Children to their Parents, and 
hereby ſecure Saguntum. All Men are naturally affected with great Obligations; 
the Spaniards value themſelves upon their Gratitude. Tou will find Peaſants 
it in to you from all Parts; and you will promote your own Intereſt, at the ſame 
me that you procure the public Good. As for me, my Lord, I offer you to be the 
ruide f theſe young Hoſtages, and the Inſtrument of your Liberalities. I am 
motem the Spaniſh Nations, and will make you known among them. I will 

tol your Favours; ſettle the Aﬀettions of the Wavering ; deſtroy the Hopes of 
be Roman; and maintain the Dominion of Carthage. \* S086? 1 Top 
' BOSTA R'was covetous and inconſiderate, and he fell into the Snare. The 
ly Carthaginian conſented to the Reſtitution of the Hoſtages, and gave Orders 

Saguntum,' that they ſhould: be put into the Hands of Abelox. The cutining 
auiard having thus ſecured Byſtar's Conſent, waited for the Night, to ſteal pri- 
Watcly to the Pro-Conſul's Camp, which was not far off; and there he- firſt ap- 
= icd himſclf to the Officers of his Nation, who ſcrved in the Rowan Army, and 
as by them introduced to Scipio. He repreſented to the General, the Advantages 
Wome would gain, by ſurrendering up the young Hoſtages to their Relations; of- 
red to put all theſe fine Children into his Hands; and told him what Aſſurances 

had of Succeſs. The Pro Conſul, and A'belox, agreed on the Time and Place, 
dr the Delivery of the Nobles) which was appointed to be done the Night fol- 
dwing : and the Spaniard was aſſured, that a Detachment of Nomant ſhould be 
id in Ambuſh, to ſurprize both the Youth, and their Leader. Scipio made him 
reat Promiſes; and he returned in all haſte; in order to appear before the Car. 
haginian Governor in the Morning. Abelore ſpent all the Day in'Boſffar's Tent; 
conſulting with him the proper Means of conducting the Hoſtages ſafely to 
cir own Countries; and determined rather to go witk them in rhe⸗Night, than 
the Day, for fear ſo valuable a Charge ſhiould fall into the Hands of the N. 
ans, who would know how to turn it to itheir own Advantage. In the Night 
erefore,” this fine Squadron of young Nobl es, ſet out under the Conduct of 
lhelox, and came to the Ambuſcade, which was prepared for them: What 57 
en was it for the Namans, to ſee themſelves Maſters of ſo many ſure Pledges of 
© Friendſhip of the Spaniards!” In ſhort, Se ipio made the beſt Uſe of thę Spoiss 
f Boſtar, and ſent back the Hoſtages to thei: Relations, in the Name of his Re- 
ablick: and they received them with more Pleaſure, than they would have done 
dom the Cart haginian. So that the Romans were now ſtronger than the Carhs- 
iniens, in Hain, The firſt Action of the Pro- Conſul beyond the Fire, was the 
oing a ſignal Favour; and they could not reproach hitn, as they might the Cur- 
Paginians, with Violences and Robberies. Abeloæ was congratulated on his having 
nanged Sides. All were inclined to imitate. his Example; and ſome had then taken 
ms in Favour of the Romans, if the Scaſon had not obliged all Troops to repair 
0 theit Winter -Quarters. | a 11 r * ! | 5 n bh 4 x 8 5 ? G 5 e EROSION | act: 
$. XVI. Tnis welcome News was brought to Rome from Spain, whilft-Hannihs! 
artly compelled by the Seaſon, and carefully watched. by the Conſulr, 20 Servilius 


e Whilll Fabigr as faving- the Reput E 
* epublick in Livy, cruiſed round the Iſlands of Karate and Car- 
. Haud the two Scipro's were gaining coriſidera- 2 with a Fleet of an hundred 20d rey Galle 25 WY 
Mages in Spain, the Conſul Servilisu, ſays and after he had taken Hoſtages, to ſecure 1 
| | ity 


Era 
9 


112 


Year of and Attila, was ſpending the Winter in his Camp, after fix Month's Inaqtio Wl 
ROME In the State to which the Affairs of Rome were reduced, by the Battel of the Lak; 1 
DI, Thrafimenss, it was a great deal for her to have curbed the Inſolence of ſo du. 
Cx. Sexv:ir- gerous an Enemy. Hannibal continued near Geronium, and there ſuffered all 1, 


\ 


M —_—_— Inconveniencies of Scarcity, and of the Seaſon z and was already reſolved to g. 1 
Rucvrus, turn into Ciſalpine Gaul, if he found the next Year's Conſuls determined to folly, ll 
Conſuls. 


*64/. 115.89. 
Arbuthnot. 


had been aſſigned for it. But now, two Men were nominated to inſpe ti 


from 
ware. 
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the prudent and dcliberate Meaſures of the Dict᷑ator Fabius. All the Hopes Ha al 
— then had, was to ſind another Sempronius, or Flaminiut, promoted at W 


next Election of : and Rome was the only Scene of Buſineſs, during this l. 23 


terval of Tranquillity. ' Preparations were there made for the next Campaign; An. 
baſſadors were ordered to go to foreign Nations; and Deputies came from tj, Y 
Cities in Alliance with the Romans. Naples particularly ſignalized her Ag, 
tion. She ſent the Republick a rich Preſent, which was forty Yaſes of G0 
of great Weight. We know, ſaid the Envoys, that the Treaſury of Rome 1. dai) 3 
\exhauſted ;; and it is but juſt, that we ſhould relieve the Wants of the Capi fl 
which is the Strength and Support of the State. The Neapolitans thought, uu . 
theſe valuable Ornaments of their Temples, and the Riches of ſome particular P. 
ſons, could. not be more uſefully employed, than in the Defence of Italy. Ar 
them then, Romans, not ſo much for their intrinſick Value, as a Proof of our inm 
able Attathment to you: But though the Romans were much pleaſed with th 
Liberality of this faithful City; yet, either out of Magnanimity, or to diſſemh;® 
their Indigence, they would accept of only the ſmalleſt of theſe Vaſes, anden 
turned the reſt to the Neapolit ans. , = 
Bur at the ſame time, the Republick, ſtill haughty, 7' tho' vigorouſly attackel | 
did not neglect to demand the Tributes of foreign Nations which ſhe had fx." 
merly ſubdued. It may be remembered, that King Pinæus had been confined u 
a ſmall Part of his Kingdom of 1i/yricum; and that Demetrius his Guardian, 1 
the Regent of his Dominions, had been forced by the Romans, to take Refur 
with King Philip in Macedon. Pinæus was a tributary King; Demetrius, a fi- 
leſs. Friend. The Senate therefore, with as much Haughtineſs in Adverſity, a in 
Proſperity, ſent to Pinæus, to make him pay the annual Tribute, and force ln? 

to give them Hoſtages, in caſe he refuſed it; and they like wiſe ſent Ambaſſadonu 

Macedon; to demand the treacherous Demetrius, of Philip. By this means, m 
ſhewed foreign Nations, that ſhe was always the ſame, and that a tranſient Stom. 
had not diminiſhed her Grandeur, Nay, the Republick did more. To ſhew in 
her Finances were not exhauſted, ſhe dedicated great Sums to religious Uſes. Tix 
Prætor Maulius, in a War with the: Gauls, had, in order to appeaſe a Secditio, ns 
made a Vo to build a Temple to Concord; yet neither the Place, nor the Funds al 


4 9 
4 5 


Work; which was built within the Compaſs of the Capitol. Thus Rome bot 
adverſe Fortune with Dignity, and with Conſtan . 3 
10614 o3t 1] SOON bY . 112 35 LI. Laune q 2 

ity of the. Ilanders, he: ſailed for, Africa. In his and upon Sight, of theſe Multitudes of armed Mn, 
Fange b fell . the Iſland of Mezinx, and on- Servilius Mid hoc weighed Anchor. He fall 2 
ly + Ms 3 Iſland of Cerciua, (now Cer- for Sicily, and landed in the Port of Lihan 
care; belonging; to! the; Kingdorn of Tunit) would There he delivered up his Fleet to the Prætor, In al 
7s undergone the fameFate, it ic had uot recleem- las ler uno ordered his Lieutenant Pablin: 550 BW 
J itſelf from. be Which conduct it to Rome. As for Serviliut, he went to ut 
coſt the IflAnders ten Talents of 


ing burnt aud N TT u 

il fer. Ther Ser- upon him again, with his Collegue Morcus dul nl 
Laer Sole — eg 1 1 _ the Command of the Land- Forces, which were ac: 
Ronan Soldiers, out; of a Greedinel for Booty, diſ-. ing againſt Hanni. 
pores the es in the Fa, as, if they had had 51 Livy tells us, that the Romans at the 1 BY 

E to fear, and very imprudently ſeparated time diſcovered the Plots of a Cercbagivia 5% Bil 
another, that they might plunder with e who had got into the City, and abuſed the Conf YN 
But they fell unawares into an Ambuſ- dence of ſome, and the Credulity of others. Ti "= 
Ing therefore ſurprized by the People of Magiſtrates cauſed him to be ſeized, and in Punt 8 
. eſcape, ⁰ͤß .= t off both his Hans 
— — ir with Precipitation. And and ſent him thus maimed; to Carthage. Then, 
they unfortunately knew not the Way to it. So that — orme! 


molt. of 38 | 5 ere killed by the Africans, who fell. Plot againſt the Republick, in the Campus Mani. ; 
upon them, I purſted * wick the bibel Fury. One o th6ſe who were in the Plot, reached the BY 
Athouland Romans 


reſt, the Quæſtor, 
7 on Boa 
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d 
the .. OM E and Carthage, the two Rival Republicks for Glory and Year of 
P. | Power, were now wholly employed; the one in repairing the Loſſes 3 EE * 
rep 2 of Aſarubal in Spain; the other in retarding the Progreſs of Hannibal ' x, 
un a . The Carthaginian Senate, tho divided into two Factions, (one headed E Veruzws 
\ the Hanno, the other Partizans of Hannibal and his Family,) agreed to ſend Sup- E _ Dicta- 
mie! lies of Men, Ships, and Ammunition, to Aſatubal. By the naval Victory Cneius Polyb. B. z. 
dn Wd had gained, he had deprived the Carthaginians of that Empire in the Spaniſß « 95- 
eas, which they had always arrogated to themſelves: And to recover it, ſeventy | 
ckel | hips were ſent from the Ports of Africa, with Troops; and the Fleet failed for 
"027 4inia. It appeared off Piſa, in Hetruria, in order to learn ſome News of Han- 


bal, and to confer with him; but a Roman Fleet of an hundred Quinqueremes, 
rhich came out of the Port of Piſa, chaſed the Enemy's Fleet a great way, and 
bliged it to return to Carthage; where it ' waited for a fair Wind to fail for 
am. | 3 © 7 14 einne DINE ins | 63 C31 2 1 


Ts 
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attempting ſomething more, againſt an Enemy which was now harraſſed out with 
c prudent Delays of Fabius. In order to have the Election regularly made, it was 
eceſſary, either that one of the Conſuls, or a Dictator, or a Governour of the Re- 
3 blick during an Interregnum, . ſhould preſide in an Aſſembly of the Comitia by 

tries, in the Campus Martius. The Pretor Amilius, who then governed 
ae, wrote therefore to the Conſuls, defiring that one of them would return 
FE the Ciry, as ſoon as conveniently he could; and telling them, that he would 
= point what time they pleaſed for the Election. Which is a Proof, That there 
yet no time fixed at Rome for the great Elections; and, That they were made 
aoser or later, as Exigencies of State required. But Servilius and Attiliur thought 
zeit Preſence too neceſſary in the Camp, to leave it. Hannibal was à cunning 


41 2 nemy, who was to be narrowly watched ; and who knew how to take Advantage 
Je t the Abſence, or ſmalleſt Miſtakes, of his Adverſaries. The Conſuls therefore 
57 Awered the Prætor, That they gave the Senate leave to appoint ſuch an Inter- 
ae as was uſual, and to give the Pr gde hip at the Election, to him, in whoſe 
PF „„ d Ae ee totes 
4 A Bur the Project of an Interregnum did not pleaſe the Conſcript Fathers. They 
crea ole to have one of the Conſuls nominate a Dictator, whole Authority ſhould 
e im onſined to the preſiding in the Comitia. Lucius Veturius Phils was therefore 
oY ry wes "Dittatorſhip; and he choſe M. Pomponius Matho, for his General 
Wi Mw b. eturtus had been Conſul three Years before; and Pomponius had ob- 
pub, 1 tne Honours of à Triumph, in his .Conſulſp1p,. in the Year of Nome 520. 
Hb 2 2 both Men of Integrity, and reſpected; but they appear to have had a 
— iſs Vi, the People; and it ſeemed probable, that under _thicir Adminiſtration, 
Mort ** — would be carried on by Cabal and Intrigue. It is therefote probable 
— Fa ben with Party-Views, made the Aagurs find ſome Defett in point 
5 ow iu che Nomination of the Dictator. But be that as it will, Yerurims 
bim hi Wi ourteen Days in Office; after which he was förcęd to abdicate, to make 


for an Interregnum. The two Heads that were choſen, to govern the Re- 
G g publick 


Vol. III. 


— 


Ox the other hand, Rome Was buſy in endeavouring to find out ſuch Men for 1 
qonſuls, as were capable of walking in the Steps of the late Pro- Dictator; or even * 


114 


Yer. of 
ROME Under the latter the Centuries were aſſembled, and the People proceeded to the 


InTERREG- 
NUM. 


hb.  jadice the People ſtrongly in their Favour, by their Birth and Merit. Among tis lf 
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publick ſucceſſively, for five Days each, were Cn. Claudius, and Cornelius 4jy, 


Elections. 4 
Ir is the Fate of a Republican State, to have Faction often prevail, to the lu 
jury of the Republick, and Partiality and Affection triumph over Merit, even in 
the moſt dangerous Times. Among the Candidates for the Conſulſbip, there was: 
Man taken out of the Dregs of the People, who had ſcarce any other Recon. 3 
mendation, bur hig Matech to the Nobility, his vietent Declamations againſt they Wl 
and particularly his &xteavagant Fury againſt the illuſtrious Fabius. This was the 
worthleſs Terentius Varro, who from a Butcher, was firſt become an Orator, they Wl 
Tribune of the People, and now aſpired at being General of the Roman Arnic, ll 
that he might cope with Hamibal. However, the Patricians did not forget them. 1 3 
ſelves on an Occaſion wherein both the latereſt of their Party, and that of the 'B ; 
Publick, was concerned. Beſides that they thought Varro unqualified to vie win nl 
the greateſt General in the World; they were apprehenſive that his Example would 1 
be followed by Crowds of worthleſs Men, who would make their Rage Wand th |} 
Nobility, a Step to riſe to the higheſt Dignities. „ 
Tux. therefore ſer up ſuch Competitors againſt Terentius, as could not but pr Z 


old Patricians, lc Merenda, Manlius Volſo, and e_Aimilius. Lepidus, fiou ll 
for the Conſul bg hs Plebeians appeared Attilius Serranus, and 2 4 4 ho 
<= cn 95 2 es ennobled by Offices: The former was actually Py . 
tier, the latter * ani the Comitia would doubtleſs have given the Y 
77 to theſe dignified and venerable Men, if the Election had not been cui 
an 3 
n was amo "the Tribunes of the People, a Relation of Terentius vs 4B 
bold and eloquent an, and capable of ſeducing the Multitude. His Name v 1 
bigs Herennins. He undertook to place his Relation at the Head of the Rep 
lick; and he ſpared no Invectives againſt the Senate, or Calumnies againſt the N obi 
In che Harangues whick preceded the holding the Camitia, he accuſed the Senate ui 
Nobility of Rome of having brought Hannibal into Italy; alirmed, That they h 
Noting him to 4205 there; 7 That he ſupſiſted 7 only by their Intrig Wl 


thing Was mare ea, added the Villain, than to have drives Hannibal out d 
aminiant, if we * not rel lim to ſettle at our Gates, ly an affected in 
1 8 and Inal tion. Fabius commanded four Legions; which were more than en 

a eee the Cartha „ That plainly appeared, by the Superinij 
ons; nee over their General, ing the ſhort Stay + the Pro-DiRator at Rom Bl 
Horſe, then rubles in cir made Hannibal know, that he uu 

e. Fabius returned ig the Camp; and Minucius had but two Legion 
ny As hen Hannibal immediately regained the Aſcendant. in 
ud del ing 2045 the Diitator, not 1% ſuffer his les to hav 1 
le 4 even for one Day? id wor this ſhew that te A 
Py Fr 4 the. ? If he ſuccoured his Collegue, in order to gain bail 
the Name of Fathc: ng Patron; the Pro- Dictator y 5 betrayed himſelf, and 4 1 
vered his 9 Ir was eaſy 10 ſee, that during the whole. Campaign be 54 1 
more fearful of being vittarius, than. of being conquered. And what elſe. hav + 
—— — — * ſucceeded him? i”: their Inaction, Free e ps 3 
ret, after the Example of Fabius, diſcover their ſecret De/qygns ? i 
fried, the War; and. yet ab e 0 75 This is #5 4 Contr , 
agreed on. between: all. ae General. %; we. ſhall, neuer ſee Hanoi _ ': ; 
e and routed, ts, 1 795 7 true Plebeian at the Head ef our Armiu, 
095 OY 75575 40 1 ly were. fo & Extraction, and who ae | 
5 he Offices their. Fathers have barn, They lan 4 
iris, ſinte the Senate has.ceaſed to deſpiſe them. bu 
en, hoſe "Monde are nat infefted with the Maxims 4 
With what Fiew did the Senate oblige the Dictator 70 
reſide in the Comitia?, Was it not to make , 
; are I beſe wiſe Conſcript Fathers »#/faten! 7 
| Indeed. make fare. of - the Yates of the two. Pręſidente an The: Lacerregnum; # lf 
I pre Namto fees it in the n gf: 6e Kane. Ae, 55.908 5 
Sen 5 II 
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1 therefore; Romans; v mate Uſe of your Liberty, and chuſe 4 Conſul who Year of 
es how to conquer, and pum an End to our Alurm m. ROME 
raus Rome People went to the Campus Martins full of theſe Sentiments, D, 
nich Herennius had inſtilled into them; choſe 1 C. Terentius Varro, Conſul; and C. Tarurt- 
in Ominated him firſt, that it might be in his Power to propoſe ſuch a Collegue to 1. . 
„ Comitis, as would be mopſt agreable to himſelf. The whole Day was ſpent in Paurvs,Con- 
. caing Terentius only; and in the Interval, before the new Comitia were aſſembled fuls. 
create a ſecond Conſul, t'he Nobility deſpaired of the Succeſs of thoſe they firſt 
o poſed; and therefore pitched upon L. Amilius Paulus. Perſonal Outrages 
a made him the irreconcilable Enemy of the Commons. In his firſt Conſulate, 
aur Ycars ſince, after he had triumphed, he and his Collegue Livius were accuſed 
core the People, of having made an unequal Diſtribution of the Spoils of the 
aquered [/lyricans. Livius had been condemned; and ec /Zmilins had indeed 
th raped the unjuſt Cenſures of the People, but not without Difficulty. And he 
erefore was not eaſily prevailed on to ſtand for the Conſulſhip, a ſecond time. 
"Mo wever, he complicd with the preſſing Inſtances of the Nobility, who made ſur- 
KT iziog Efforts to get him choſen. And at length they prevailed, and got him 
= pointed Collegue to Terentius Varro; in hopes that the illuſtrious Patrician would 
atinually oppoſe the Enterprizes of the raſh Plebeian. Nevertheleſs, it was or- 
red, agreably to Terentiuss Deſigns, that the two Conſals ſhould command the 
hole Army by turns, each his Day. A pernicious Regulation, which involved 
e kcpublick in a greater Misfortune than had ever yet befallen her; and brought 
r to the very Brink of Ruin! 8; 5 
INDEED, except in the Caſe of Terentius, the Offices were beſtowed with a great 
al of Judgment. Almoſt all thoſe who had done the Republick Setvice the laſt 
ar, were continued in their Employments. Servilius and Attilius, the two Con- 
s for the preceding Year, were continued at the Head of the Armies they then 
pmmanded, with the Title of Pro- Canſuls; and formed two Camps, of two Legions 
ch, to act ſeparately; but under the Direction of the new Conſuls. Pabliliur 
ibi was continued Pro-Conful in Spain ; and ſtill made War there jointly with 
Brother Cneius. Manius Pompomus Mat bo was not removed from the Præ- 
b, which he enjoyed the laſt Tear; he was appointed now to hear the Cauſes 
ween the Citiæens of Noms only, as he before had done thoſe between Citizens 
d Foreigners; and P. Furius ſucceeded him, in the Office he left. Claudius 
arcellus was appointed Prator in Sicilyy Poſtumius Hlbinus, in Ciſalpine Gaul; 
d Cornelius Mammula Goveruour of Sardinia, with the Title of Pyo-Pretor. 
L. II. Tris judicious Choice had preſerved the Republick; if the Commons had 
t been obſtinately bent on placing all their Hopes in the raſh Terentiur. In or- 
to make him the more ſure of conquering the victorious Hannibal, extraordi- 
y. Levies were made at Rome, and among the Allies. Fabius had had only four 
ions under his Command; which had then been thought enough utterly to deſtroy 
Cart haginians. But now, the Republick raiſed 2 eight; and the Number of Men 
each Legion. was alſo increaſed. They genetally conſiſted of but four thouſand 
dt, and two hundred Horſe; but they were now enlarged to five thouſand p.). B. . 
ot, and three hundred Horſce. And laſtly, it was ordered that the Allies ſhould 4 107. 
aiſh the Republick with double their Contingent, both of Horſe aud Foot. . 
t in the Diſtribution of all theſe Employments, Fabius was unfortunately fox- 
eren who was the only General capable of governing ſo great à Body of 
Crea, and Eatrepins are doubly mifegken. four old ones; and, That an Addon of Obe thay: 
\n Pacing g of Zane en E Na e 8 at) ee 
ear of Rome 543 In giving him e Pran ench of the eight Legiont. 80 that; according to 
» of ace, when, all the Authors e belt Cre. Livy, each Legion confited of fve tiouſind Foot, 
 Accring 10 Ling te ancent Anpulits were f. the Allies homers e {6 fur dont 
r as bo the araber both bf the the Number of and an equal Number of 
gp ez of which 7 two Conſular, Ar- Foot, to the Legroveries of the Republick. And, 
& conſiſted, which the 0%gax Republick ſent according to this Computation, the Roman Army, 
* — And in ehis Diverfity of Opini- Auxiliaries included, muſt have conſiſted of cighty 
ie which he wy ys that Hiſtorian, to deter- thouſand Foot, an ſeven 8 e res 
tend, that the Tele pgs! > | ad e N wat” c 15 fs or 
A ten thoufand Men added o thor © 5 'E Jof diivihe via ou 
n, That four new Legions wa - ;Ochets - = nah, by bas a Berg * 42 T, * 
5 roops. 
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this General, for the new Hopes 
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obſerved that ſeveral Peaſants had been ſtruck dead with Lightning, in the Poric = 
that led to the Campus nb nagd bat wil 42 1 
Iueix Terror made the credulous People readily believe theſe Prognoſtic, ul 
which were partly natural, and partly exaggerated. The Sybilline Books were ch 
ſulted; and it was thought neceſſary to appeaſe the Anger of the Gods by Exp, nl 
tions. At the ſame time, tho the publick Treaſure was exhauſted, and tho, . 
refuſed the Preſent the Inhabitants of 3 PEſtum had juſt offered her, as ſhe had dt 
the Gold of the Neapolit ans, nevertheleſs ſhe accepted the rich Preſent of g ll 
King Hero. He ſent the Romans, from Syracuſe,” a Statue of a Victory, of mah . 
. * Eng- Gold, of a great Weight; and three hundred thouſand Modii * of Wheat; ty _ 
ebe hundred thouſand Modis f of Barley, for the Subſiſtence of their Army; and o» al 
50000 Exg- thouſand Men, partly armed with Slings, and partly with Bows and Arrows. K 
we ſent the Republick word, That he would not venture to add any but light-arn 
3 Troops to thoſe of the Romans; and, That thoſe he had ſent might be of 1 
to them againſt the Slingers of the Baleares Iſlands, and the Numidians in k 8 
Cart haginian Army. And indeed, ſcarce any foreign Troops were admitted in 
the Raman Armies, but ſome Archers, and Dart. men. The Preſents, and 1 
Offers King Hiero made to the Roman People, were very acceptable to them; W 
they were too proud to accept of the Gifts of their Dependents in Italy, via 
might be of ill Conſequence. Thoſe of a foreign King were graciouſly recen 
The Image of Victary, was thought a favourable Omen; and beſides, Rome ui 
SHracuſe had long been united in a reciprocal Friendſhip. To his Preſents, Hin 
alſo added wholſome Advice; which was, That the Romans would ſend out thi 
Fleet with ſome Land- Forces, to Africa. By that means, ſaid he, when the ( 
thaginians are buſy in defending themſelves at home, they will be the le(s ini 
Condition to ſend Hannibal Succours; and the raſh Man will periſn in his imm 
dent Enterprize. . Nome was touched with the Affection the King had for be 
thanked him for his Preſents and Advice; and ſent him this grateful Letter. 
20 laus euer been à conſt ant and generous Friend. No Change of Time: l 
altered your Affection and Liberality towards us. We with — rs received i 
Victory from., your Hands, It is a Pledge of your Friendſhip, which we will cn 
Fully preſerve; And in order to keep her among us, and prevent her ever leaving" 
we wilt. ſhut her up in the ſtrongeſt Place in Rome. the will place her on the 
pitol, aur Citadel, and even in the Temple of Jupiter. The'Gods grant, That Vl 
_ may be as faithful and friendly to us, as %ů;?ꝝ³? | 1 


4 
ke 
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Arx this, in Purſuit of King Hero's Advice; Nome ſent from the Por 4 
Itaßz, x Reinforcement, of twenty five Quingueremer, to T. Otacilius, the old RR 
tor in Sicily, who alſo commanded the Armies there, during the Abſence of (it YZ 
dius Marcellus, his deſigned Succeſſor. Marcellus was not yet arrived in the I 
but was preparing for his Departure from Iiah; and till ſuch time as he ſhould auf 
the Republick gave Otacilius Orders to enter Africa, and carry the War thi 
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r WEL 1 
F. I. Trazss were the Preparations, and other Aﬀairs, which employed the V8 


mans, during the Winter and as ſoon as the Scaſon- would permit the Conſuls to du 
3 Peftam, which Yelleins. Paterculzs calls Nep- the Silarss, or the Selo, or 8ilaro. The neigte 
ns, and which was known © the Greeks. by the ing Guiph, which took. its Name of Pan g 43 
Same of Poſtdevia, ſtill retains ſome Footlteps of aui, from the City of Poſtum, is the ale 4 
5 old. Name, in that of Pefti, a Town jn 7 is now The G21 ; of Salerno, or Goſſo di | 
urther Principals onging to the Kingdom, of Ser the ſecond Calden of this Hiſtory. | 
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ud, they required of their Soldiers, not only the uſual + military Oath, but al- Year of 
1 n Thick was adminiſtred to them * 4 e Legronary Tribunes. They all RO M E 
nue Song, and not ſtir from their {- 


© Promiſe among themſelves: but now it was necellary, and forced. Was not “ We, 
> 2 9 the little Confidence theſe Chnſuls Had in their Troops? Pavies Con- 
Bron they ſet out for the Army, Terentius Varro, and ls Collegue © /Zmilius = . 
Þ.n/u5; took their Leave of the City as uſual, by haranguing the People; and _— 
le, and al- Livy, B. 22. 


orfhip. It © 3* 


= > EE... 


hs for (A miliut, he deferred his Harangue till the Day before his Departure. 
ö Diſcourſe was full of ſolid Truths, and for that reaſon, not very acceptable 
WD thc People. Nevertheleſs, he did not fay any thing injurious of his Collegue. 
e only obſerved; that he was ſurprized to know how he could fix the Day of 
ttel, before he came upon the Spot, and had conſidered the preſent Circum- 
oces of things. As for myſelf, added ec Emilins, I will regulate my Conduct, 
e Countenance of the Enemy, the Situations of Plates, and preſent Advan- | 
wes. I will act as Occaſion requires, and not blindly give myſelf np to Preju- *r 
ces, imbibed at home; in the Cavinet. May the Gods grant, that thoſe who follow 


her Rules, be not hurried into =* Meaſures Ra neſs in a General, is 5. 
ways Madneſs ; and our late Misfortunes. have_ ſufficiently. peun us, how preju- | 

cial it may prove to our Affairs. By theſe Words, 'C/Emiius ſhewed, that he | 
ould follow Fabins's Steps, and act againſt Hannibal with great Caution. The 3 


d Dictator is therefore (aid to have been well pleaſed with the judicious Reflec- 
ons of the Conſul, and to have had a Conference with him, to confirm him in 
em. Indeed, as this Conference is related by only one Hiſtorian, it has all the Air Lie, B. 22. 
2 Fiction, invented for the Embelliſhment of his Hiſtory. But be that as it “ 38. 
ls | = Fabius is ſaid to have addteſſed himſelf to the Conſul Amilius, to this 
\ Py | 
Ir Tou were like your Collegue, or your Collegue Jou, my Addreſs to you would 
to no manner of purpoſe. Two Men like Terentius, would deſpiſe my Diſcourſe ; 
po Men of Amilius's Fudgment, would not necd my Advice. But ſince you are 
| widely different from each other; I think I may communicate my Thoughts to 
m, who alone is capable of receiving any Benefit by them. The Republick being 

t too poorly ſupported on one Side, totters: Jou will find it difficult to ſuſtarn her, 
ith all your Wiſdom. Tour Advice will be wholeſome for her; that of Terentius, 
nicious to her. And yet your Power will be perfettly equal. Du muſt expect 
have two Enemies to contend with, this Campaign : and perhaps Hannibal will be 
you the leſs formidable of the two. Æmilius will indeed ſeldom have any thing 
do with the C arthaginian General; but he will have the Contradiftions of his | 
Aue to ſtruggle with, every Moment. Tour Troops will afſift you, in your Bat- Liv. itid. 
ls with Hannibal ; but in your Conteſts with Terentius, they will be againſt you. © 39. 
will not put you in mind of Flaininius; it may be ominous. But after all, that 
onſul Had more Moderation than Terentius. The former did not act madly, till 

was Conſul ; the latter has ſhewn his Intoxication before he entered upon his 
ee.” He is ſcarce in his right Senſes now ; and will he grow wiſer in a Camp, 
. aſt an Army of turbulent young Fellows ? He already diſcovers og 4] in his 
ſcourſes here. He ſays, that us ſoon as he ſhall get Sight of the Enemy, his 
ft Concern ſhall be to ive them Battel : and if he does this either I know no- 
55 of War, and of the Artifites of the Enemy, or Terentius will make ſome 

er Place prove more fatal to us, than the Lake Thraſimenus. I dont pretend 
compare my Deſigns with thoſe of this contemptible . Conſul; it 7s beneath me 


4 See what we bare fata, "in ſeveral Places of tiſtitkry Ochs, in ut he Kane eſpecl 
4 8e ces of Miſttäry Oaths, in ufe among the Roma] eſpeclall 
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RE M venture to tell 2 8 the took ta. 37 Hannibal, is. the oyly Y on 
D chat. can vent plainhy rover it . rant by that it is a Wea 
Jy 


. rt. neſs to Judge of 5 7 Ting Tr the: 9 of of * n only is our ſure Guia, 


=, F and Rea 0 & on 2 * Me are making Mar in. ps Heart. of Italy, with 2 ri 


Paviys.Con: vel 255 2 25 nothing .to Jager, him, but his Robheries. We, who are 10 
at 1 8 1 our pſy. Hes, cannot... want Men, or. Proviſions. The E 1 
Fidelity 27 our, bx confounds our Enemies. We need only. tale ch 
nut 0 be 2 we, ſhall, be ire of their Conſtancy. But how diffrent; I 
pop Hannibal NG. 't 992 \ ſout up in 72 nemy g Country, for from his own, <1, 
any Succou 77 from home, either by Jea or Land: Ho 1 
es? He bas ſcarce. one third Part left tbe Troo b 
. + have periſhed by. Hunger, than by the Soi i 
400 ves. 2 K. t this day, to: fable by Troops? Every mn__ 
Wi By 425 pa dot of of his Army. He has neither Money, Ammuniin, 3 | 
nor Recruits : How then can ws 1 ue do but ſit ſtiil, and look y 3 I 
we ſhall for Ta” Army, 77 rojed, of. courſe. What, Efforts did Hannibal mate, "= $ 
Fi hg Arne 4 7 Village in Apulia 2, Could he have done more, to hay: 4 1 
defended Garth ſee to what 4 Condition 1 have reduced bim. But = = 
7 555 of myſel, Goo ies what Prudence have Servilius and Attilius lu F- 
bis Artifices ? mikus! 1 [ay again, that * is no May o * ſubduing Hana 23 
but by watching his Motio , without fiehting l him. This Method will indeed“ I 
oppoſed, and thwarted. that is what you. muſt expect. Tour Collegue, your M2 
diers, and Hannibal, cuil all, as. it were by Concert, endeavayr o bring you 1 
Battel. 2. ou will have. the Attacks. .of two Generals to ſuſtain; but à little Sts 3 YA 
| 86/4 will raiſe 11 10 them, and popular Rumours. Don't ſuffer yourſelf ius 
Nuenced, either 4 N of your Collegue, the Precipitation of your Suldin, i ; 
=> the N wh True. Merit may be obſcured for 4 time; but it ui 
ſoon recover i Le Nec. T, o deſpiſe. tri —— is the ſure May to aẽũe 
Glory. Tou will be called Coward; but the Enemy will dread your Feufi 
1 — and admire pour Prudence. Nor z0 heres thing; not to fight, but wn 
ure Grounds, to take all Advantages oneſelf ; and nat to ſuffer the Enemy to 
any; are certain_Steps 10 immortal Honour, tho pour Reputation ſuffer fn il 
moment. = 
In ſame Sentimeryy which. Fabius inculcated, were beforehand ſtrongly in 
N. on the Mind of c Amis; but he , ſenſible, he ſhould find it 2 0 
difficult Matter to put them im Executi on. au, ſaid he to Fabius, could ut 1 
refit the Intrigues, and Impetuoſit uy; 75 4 2 Horſe; how ſball I be a.,, 
hold out againſt a 2 h ig equal to me in Authority, and is more power = 
by hes Interef ? 1f Lan General one. Day; I ſpall be. but. a. Subaltern the uu 
Beſides, the 2 oull always authorize the. nterprizes of Terentius; ad 
Opps ion will only. prove l to myſelf. Sball I again incur the Diſpln 
e Commons ? One Experiment of that kind has coſt me too much already. f 
> Ba can I. do, but refer all to the Gods? I ftand reſolved, rather to die h 
Hands of 4 Carthaginian, than be tried by the Roman People 4 ſecond time. Ml 
Inos ſpake the unfortunate Æmilius, and then ſet out for the Army. | 
muſt be owned, his Situation was deplorable. His Birth, his Services, and — 
Victories, were all going to be obſcured, and rendered inſignificant, by che ſu Bl 
rior Power of a worthleſs Collegue. He was going to ſce his good Intention 
and prudent Counſels, ſubjected to the Caprices of a mere Man of Fortune, un 
had neither Underſtanding, nor Experience. Such is the hard Fate of great Ml 
in a Republican State! This ſo much boaſted Liberty, is a mere Phantom, vi" 
only deceives, and has nothing re cal. in it. Terentius Varro ſet out the ſame 1 
with bis Collegue. The Patrician Conſul was attended by the moſt illuſtrious * 
nators z the Plebeian, by a Crowd of People, who followed him to the Gates 
the City. Worth was on one Side, Numbers on the other. 3 
F. IV. Warn the Conſuls. arxived at the Camp, they found the Affairs of Am 3 
in a good Condition. All the time Arrilius and Servilius had commande 3 
* they had conducted themſelves, prudently, and followed the Maxims of „ I 
They had — no Battel; but had been content with Wm fr | 
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icht Skirmiſhes, in which the Romans had had ſome Advantage. So Year of 

E Repo had been kept in continual Exerciſe, without ſuffering any Dimai- . go 7 
ation : and the old Conſuls delivered up their Troops into the Hands of their ; 
ucceſſors entire, and in a very good Condition. C. Taaguri- 
_— 177/LIUS, and Servilius, as Pro Conſuls, commanded a little ſeparate Ar- 1 . | 
1 y, Which encamped nearer to the Enemy. The main Army, commanded by Paurus, Con- 
ee Conſuls, was poſted at ſome diſtance from theirs: and, all things conſidered, {ul+. 

cre were in the two Roman Camps, no leſs than cighty ſeven thouſand: Men. 
ae Spring was now far advanced, and the Earth began to bring forth her 
irſt-Fruits; and it became neceſſary for Hannibal to leave Geronium, where he 
ad ſpent the Winter, and Part of the Spring, in order to ſubſiſt his Troops. He 
ad ſcarce ten Days Proviſions left: And he was forced to go and ſearch for more, 

a deſolate Country. On the other hand, the Romans had taken care to empty 
11 the Barns in the Country of their Corn, and carry it into walled Cities. So 
ait Want began already to terrify the Spaniards in the Carthaginian Army; and 

ey had thoughts of deſerting. | 5 


NEVERTHELESS, Hannibal ſtill appeared unmoved. He knew the Genius of the, 
onſul Terentius, and took it for granted, notwithſtanding the Number of his 
nemics, that he ſhould ſoon gain a Victory, which would give him more Li- 
erty; and in this Confidence, he kept up the Courage of his Soldiers, The Car- 
aginians indeed met with a Check at firſt, from the Romans. Some Pillagers 
f Hannibal's Army were met by a great Body of the Conſular Troops, who fell: 
pon them, and in a tumultuary Engagement killed about ſeventeen. hundred of 
em. It was e/Zmilius's Day: and he commanded his Soldiers to reſtrain their: 
8. -dour; and hindred them from purſuing the Enemy too far, for fear of an Am- 
uſcade. At this Terentius murmured. He pretended, that his Collegue had de- 
rived the Romans of a favourable Opportunity, of gaining a complete Victory. 
ls for Hannibal, it is difficult to ſay, whether he was more grieved at his Loſs, 
r rejoiced at having thrown a Bait in Terentiuss Way, which would ſoon draw; 
him, into a Snare. The cunning: Cart haginian laid one for him, the very next; 
Night, He ordered his Soldiers to decamp, leaving all the valuable things they 
ad behind them, and carrying nothing with them but their Arms. He poſted) Liv. B. 22. 
is Infantry, ready formed, behind the Hills to the Left, and the Cavalry behind“ #* 
oſe to the Right; and the heavy Baggage was lodged in a Valley between them. 
lis Deſign was to fall upon the Romans, as ſoon as he ſhould ſee them buſy! 
2 pillaging his deſerted Camp. N e e 9 
AND the better to deceive the inconſiderate Terentius, who was to command 
at Day, Hannibal had left great Fires burning in his Camp; which were to 
ake him believe, that the Carthaginian was fled, and left them burning, to 
onceal his Flight. In the Morning, when the Advanced- Guard came to be re- 
eved, the Romans were ſurprized at the Silence which reigned in the Enemys 
ntrenchments; and were not long, before they were ſatisfied, that there was 
d body left in them. News was ſoon brought to the Generals, That the Ter- 
or of the Enemy had been ſo great, that they were ſuddenly fled, without 
riking their Tents; and That there was a conſiderable Booty in their Camp: 
nd. this taiſed the Avarice of the Roman Soldiers; who cried out, That they 
uſt firſt purſue the Fugitives, and then return, and plunder the Camp. eA- 
ms indeed, was not ſo credulous: But what could he do? He could only 
dviſe now; and his Advice was little more regarded, than that of a private 
oldier. Neyertheleſs, he ventured to ſend a Man, in whom he could confide, 
Lit a Troop of Horſe, to examine the deſerted Camp. Marcus Statilius was 
he Name of this Officer; who reported, That he himſelf, with two Horſemen, 
ntered the Enemy's Lines; That he had great reaſon to ſuſpect, there was ſome 
artifice in the ſudden Departure of the Carthaginians ; That there were no Fires 
ape” in the Camp, bur on the Side next the Romans; That all the Clothes of 
e Soldiers were left behind them; and That Money was deſignedly thrown in the 
— of the Camp, to quicken the Avarice of the Pillagers. A Report, which ought 
g pe N 775 the Ardor of the Soldiers; but it excited their Covetouſnels. They 
ih udly demanded. to be led to the Spoil ;/ and proteſted, that they would march 
out their Officers, if they. refuſed to lead them. Terentius therefore complied 
pes Tre. | with 
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with their earneſt Deſites ; and ſounded a March. So that eÆmilius had no Wy 


left to put «ſtop to the Inipetuoſiry of his Collegue, but by having recoutſe h 


* 


> Religion. n | 1 0 


Crrcxtns were carried about in the Roman Armies, that the Augurs might con. 


unt them, in afl dubious Caſes; and their Keepers declared on this Occaſion, thy 
Pavtvs,Con: They pr 1 1 5 

ſuls. nal, and his covetous Soldiers. Terentius remembered, that Appius Claudiy, | 
in the firſt Panick War, and Flammius vety lately, had loſt great Armies, by ne. SO 


: 2B 4 . Ol 


res : and this Scruple ſuſpended his Raſhneſs, and the Defeat & 


ficated nothing but ill Succeſs : which was enough to reſtrain the nf 


le&ing the Aug 
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his Army, fot ſome time. The fame Day, two Slaves eſcaped out of the Enemy, WAP" 
Hands; declared, that Hannibal had laid his Troops in Ambuſh near his Camp; '*! 


Ae LN ie d Gap. W e 707 tm) 0! £9671 


and would have fallen ſuddenly on tile Romans, when buſy in plundering it; ay; 
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this made the Legions the mote ready to ſubmit to the Orders of their Genera, al ut 
As for Hannibal, as ſoon as he found His Artifice would not ſucceed, he imm. \ 

ae . 1 
1 3 did 


IN the mean time, the Scarcity of Proviſions daily increaſed in the Carthapinin vn 


Afmny? and they were but ſparingly diſtributed among the Soldiers, whoſe My. A -/ 
murs 'ihereaſed to a kind of Revolt. This was the firſt Hannibal had to appeaſe | 


ſince he Rad left Spain.” His — demanded both Bread and their Pay. zu 

| roviſion to be expected, no more Fields to yi. 
lage. In this Extremity therefore, the Carthaginiun had Thoughts of retiring ino YG 
Crſalpin# Gaul, with his Cavalry only, and leaving his Infantry to the Mercy d 


there were no more Convoys of 


9 - 1 


_— 1 8 
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the Romans : But he acted a more judicious Part! He left Sammium, and came h. * 


to the Heart of Apulia. The Climate there was warmer, and he hoped to find de 


4 2 
* bt by 
: 2 


Com in a greater Forwardneſs. Beſides, the farther he got from the Enemy, the 3 


leſs freq 


G 
- 
» 


burning, 


did his Men deſert.” He decamped therefore in the Night, left Fim x 43 
Tents ſtanding in his Camp, and triade the Romans believe for ſom ll 


time, that his real Retreat was but à feigned Flight. The ſame Srarilins was ag 
ſent to view Hannibals Camp, and the adjacent Places; and he brought word tha 
there was no Appearance of any Enemy near Geronium. Neyertheleſs, the two 
Conſuls perſiſted in their former Opinions: Anilin, and almoſt the whol: Wl 
Council of War, were againſt following Hannibal. But Terentius obſtinatcly i- 
ſited on marching after the Enemy, tho backed“ by no body, except the 2 


Conſul Seruilius. A raſh Reſolution, in which the evil Genius of Rome con. 


firmed the imprudent Conſul, notwithſtanding the Oppoſition of his Collegue 


g. V. CANNA 5 was, till this time, an obſcure City in Apulia, and hu 1 
ſince been famous only for the Misfortune of the Romans. It ſtood on the Bank iſ ; 
of the Aufidus 6, in'a vaſt Plain, was only five Miles from 7 Canuſium, and fr Wl 


from the Adriatic Sea; and there Hannibal halted; for ſeveral Reaſons. He found: 
Magazine of Corn there, which had been brought from Canuſium, for the Sub bl 
ſiſtenee of the Roman Armies; ſo that the Scarcity paſſed all on a ſudden” from th: 
Curt haginians to the Romans, for ſome time. Beſides, the Citadel of Cannæ com 


5 Canne was, according to Livy, only a poor near the Confines of Oli Hirpinia, or The finn 
little Village; which afterwatds became famous for Principality, a Province of the Kingdom of Na. 
ing but pate Victory: and Appian, in An- It runs between Apalia Daunia, and Apulia Peu Be 
eis, and Florzs, B. 2. c,6. ſay the ſame thing. 11, and divides them; and it diſcharges itſelf int 


But I rather inelme to believe Pohybiur, who lived the Adriatic Sea. 
near the Time of the ſecond Punt War. He ſaſßs 7 Twenty five Stadia above Caunæ, that is, thit 


that Cannæ had the Title of a City; but adds, that thouſand one hundred Narr five geometrical Pr i 
I 


it was razed a Year before the Battel fought there, ces from it, along the River Aufidus, was the 1. 


between the Romans and Carthaginians; Id that it "cient City of 'Cannfinm. Some have very imp - 
was but a Village at that time. And S:/ix's Ac- perly confounded it with Carne. It is now called 


count, B. S. agrees with that of Polybins.,; ,,, Caxoſa, and is an Epiſcopal Seat, in, The Law 


L 7% Bari. Strabo, B. 6. mentions another maritime C: Wl 
ae ad, Canvas u peſtigia frins. ty, which he ſometimes Balls Canaſium, and ſom By 


There is reaſon, to believe, that Cause was rebuilt-,_ times: Euporiem Connitarnm. This Place wu, 2 


At lealt, it is certain that Pliuy, B. 3. c.11; ranks cording to him, but about fix Sradia, 'or, ſeven bu 
it among the Cities of Apalia. © Inter alior Apulie dred 4d ty enen biete which make ver 
Oppidanas referutttur, &f  nobiles clade Roniiana CAN- a Quaiter of 4 League, from the Adriaric Sea. * 
XSES. | is Ruins, are yet to, be ſen, near che Inhabitante of Casufam ſpoke boch the Greet 
Place which the Natives Canna, in Apulis Pen- Latin, Tongues ;; and for this reaſon Horere cl 
ce now The Land of en Fl them Bzlimgnes, B. i. Sat. 10. Cann/ini, mort Br 
6 The River Aufidur, which the Natives call O- Ingzit. Th faid they were 1 Greth, 
Jaxzo, or L'Ofanto, riſes in one of "the Appeunines, boaſted thut Diomedes was their Founder. 
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1:4 hole Country. Tho' the City had been razed the Year before, the Year of 
aue e Kaan : And from thence Incurſions might be made into all A- XK OM E 
i. And laſtly, this ſeemed to be an excellent Situation for a Battel. Hanni. DxxxvIi. 
as ſenſible, That in an open Country his Cavalry, which made him invincible, C. Tzxzurr- 
ould have full Room to extend themſelves; and That if he choſe their Ground 7 VarRo, 


x — ell, he might avoid the Inconveniencies of the Wind and Sun: Two eſſential 2 
Y thy ; oints in a pirched Battel.” * AS es n 
e Ware Eannital continued at Come, the Cana, Who were divided in Opini 

Yak! a; ſent Courier after Courier, to Rome, to have their Differences decided there. 

oY . Amilius went to Rome himſelf, and brought back with him the Orders of 

© 1 Wc Senate. The Cynfcript Fathers indeed thought it neceſſary to fight the Enemy ;, . 
A o they adviſed Terentius not to do it yet. n 1 c. 107. 

M er Wards nilius returned to the Camp, he thought it neceſſary to harangue the 


roops, 


* : Nahe to them; d that the whole Campaign will not be ſpent without trying your 


oops 10 contend with. And at; the Fogs rs Lale Thraſimenus, and the 
cients of the Seaſon, contributed more to bur Overthrou/ there, than the Valour 
e Carthaginians, or the Ability of their General. Bu ow the Caſe is quite 
berwiſe: Two ſtronger Conſular Armies than we ever Bad, are united. Beſides 
„ Commanders in Chief, the two Conſuls for the laſt Tear affift us with their Coun- 
and their Swords. Our Armies know their Enemies, and by having tried them, 
ave learnt not to fear them. Thus Pyrthus raught us by his firſt Vittories, how 
p conquer him. Since we have already conquered Hannibal in fight Battels, why 
ond we not hope to overcome him in a general Aftiom'? Upon the Succeſs of it de- 
9-4 the Safety of our Country, and of Rome, the Liberty of our Wives and Chil- 
ren, and laſtly, the Ruin or Preſervation of this \ formidable Republick. Thus 
Wake c/Emlius; and the Army Vas ordered to decamp the next Day. In two 
Ways time they came up with Hannibal, on the Banks of the Arfidns, and drew 
eur to Cane. e e ee 20 OD gots e 

Tus artful Carthaginian had already taken his Poſt og the Banks of the River. 
e had diſpoſcd all things, as if he was juſt coming't6*a Battel; his Troops had 
ie Sun behind them at Noon; and the Romans were Expoſed both to the Incon- 
eniencies of too ſtrong a Light, and of rhe 5 South-South-Eaſt Wind, which by 
—_ntcrvals raiſed Clouds of Duft in the Plain. 1 
4s for the Conſuls, they were no ſooner within Reach of Cannæ, but a Diſpute 
ooſe between them. Amilius was ntterly againſt the Roman Army's encamp- 
ng in an open Place, where the Enemy's' Cavalry, which was ſuperior to theirs, 
could have all the Advantage of the Ground. He inſiſted upon encamping in a 
ore hilly Ground, where only the Infantry could act, ox at leaſt the Cavalry could 
dot faintiy: And it being his Day to command, he would advance no further, 
nd refuſed to enter into the Plain. But the next Day, Terentius, who was more 
2norant, and more obſtinate, advanced with his Army towards the Enemy; and 
he Romans were yet upon their March, when Hannibal came to harraſs them 
vith his Cavalry, e ft light-armed Infantry. He at firſt put the Troops 
e attacked into Pilorder. ut the Roman tallicd;” purfaed their Aggreſſors; 
ancd ſome Advantage over them; and Hannibal retired, towards the Cloſe of 

he Day, with more Loſs than he had expeRted; one en eo 
Taz next Day, c Zmiltus, who commanded in Chief, would very willingly have 


; | AGO! -, 5 | ob 61 
WT. That Wind which; in the Orean-is/: 80 y Sox d by the Lati 
Wi te Eat, 2 | e..[talians call Yaltarnas Vent. er | : 
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Liv. B. 22. 
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Liv. B. 22. 


6. 45- 
Polyb. B. z. 
6. 113. 


III; and ſaid, hat will become of us, 7 the Event be anſiverable to theſe Oral 
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Vear of quartered two thirds of the Roman Army; and the other third he reſerved for 
ROM other Camp on the Eaſt Side of the Aufidus. There was. a Communicatio q 


Du, tween them by a Bridge. And now, the Patrician Conſul, enraged to ſee ac! 
C"Tuxrx7: temptible Collegue, who knew nothing of War, lord it over him, no longer key * 
vs. Varro, up that Correſpondence with him, which was neceſſary, in caſe they would ſw WAA 
be: My ceed. Each Conſul had his different Maxims; and each ſucceeding Day deſtro WM 
fals. the Projects of the preceding. There was no longer any Unanimity or Harmoy Y 

in the Conduct of the two Roman Generals. a | 1 
As ſoon. as Hannibal perceived that the Enemy was encamped in a Place whjg ö 
ſo well ſuited his Purpoſe, he plainly ſaw that they could not long avoid a gene g 
Action. He therefore aſſembled his Troops round his Tent, and addreſſed him(y WAR 
to them thus: Caſt your Eyes youder, on the Country where the Conſuls lie. Cy 
the Gods 75 us more fauourable Circumſtances? What a Field is here open fir u 
Valeur and. Skill of our Cavalry, whoſe Looks the Romans cannot bear ? See ! 11, 
kilful Generals are. brought under an abſolute Neceſſity of fighting, in 4 diſadun, 
tageous Place. Return, Thanks to the Gods, for having led them into the Su, ns 
and remember, you. are indebted to me for having allured them thither. But vl 


Neceſſity. is there to exhort you to behave yourſelves bravely ? I did it, whilf n 
were under any Prejudices in favour of the Roman Valour; but now you knov i, _ 
and do_yourſetves Je, | The many Defeats you have given the Romans, hy 
ſbeum that they are not. inuincille. One Victory more will put 255 in Poſſeſin ; 
their Lande; or even of all Italy. I indeed promiſed you the Conqueſt of it; yl 
me to perform that Promiſe. BUE | = 
Tunis Diſcourſe was univerſally applauded : And Hannibal inſtantly removed fr Wl 
the Eaſtern to the Weſtern Side of the River, and poſted himſelf over-againſ ti: nh 
greater Roman Camp. He lodged but one Night in his Entrenchments, beforeæ ll 
began to act. The next Morning he drew out his Army in Battalia, and i 
the Romans Defiance. It was e,/Aimilins's Day to command: And he, knowiy ll 
that Hannibal had already conſumed the Magazine he found at Cannæ, and wo 
ſoon be obliged to decamp, for want of Proviſions; deſpiſed the Bravadoes of ti: 
Enemy, and did not ſtir out of his Camp, which he had well fortified. e- 
I the mean time, Hamibal, who was more uneaſy than he appeared to be, di 
not loſe the Day, without doing ſomething. He perceived that the Soldiers of h. 
little Raman Camp were buſy in drawing Water out of the River; and he inſtantly 
detached his Numidian Horſe, and ordered them to 1 the River, and fall un Wl 
theſe ſcattered Men, Accordingly, the Numzidians ſurprized them, when buſy 2 
Work, put them to Flight, and followed them to the advanced Guard, and em 
to the Gates, of their Camp. Then this unexpected Inſult tranſported Terentius wil 
Rage. Had he had the Command this Day, he would immediately have ordem 
the Troops of the great Camp to march out, and paſs the River, and the Bati 
had been fought. But he tarricd till the next Day. = 
_ Inveep a ſlight Aﬀront made greater Impreſſions on the raſh Conſul's Mind, tha Bl 
the ſolid Reaſons of his Collegue, When he found himſelf; inveſted with ti: 
whole Authority, he hoiſted up the red Flag, which was the Signal for a Bat) i F 
over his Tent, without conſulting c_/Zmilius. In the mean time, News was brou Bl 
to Rome, that the Armies were in; fight of each other; and that a Battel could v 
g be deferred : And the Diſquietudę of the Romans was equal to their Dang Re: 
They called to Remembrance the ill Succeſs. of the Trebia, and the Lake Th RW? 
menus, and dreaded the like Misfortunes. All the People had ſome Predictions d 


© 


e Sybilline Books by heart. They repeated thoſe, which foreboded nothing bt | 


- 
W * 


Even the ſeaſt ill Accidents in private Houſes, were turned into inauſpicious P:9% Bll 
noſticks. Hence the Vows, Prayers and Sacrifices, which were offered up in 2" BY 
vate Oratories, and in the Temples. Indeed no People were ever more ſuſcepu By 
of the. Impreſſions of Religion, than the Romans; but their Superſtition did 1% i 
Encrvace thelt Courage. hve; A = 
SurrLickrions were offered up in the City, whilſt all Things were prepꝛia i 
for a Battel, in the Country. As ſoon as it was Day, Terentius marched his Tro 
out of rhe great Camp, paſſed the Außdus, and drew them up in the vaſt Plat 
where the little Camp had been pitched. His Collegue followed him, much 1 
boienensp 1 1 ee fa DAR War 
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th .- Will; but his Duty obliged him to obey As faſt as the Legions entered the Year of 
be 3 deſigned for the Field of Battel, the General for the Day, accompanied with a = "ea * 


his Lifors, drew them up in Battalia; and his whole Army faced the South. The 


and the Triarii in the third: But in this laſt Line the Manipuli were deeper and 


and the Pro Conſuls, Servilius i and Attilius, commanded the main Body. : 
HANNIBAL, on the other hand, no ſooner perceived that the Enemy was 
et laſt determined to come to a Battel, but he immediately left his Entrenchments, 
„aged i the River, and drew up his Men in the Plain. His Army did not conſiſt 
; of more than fifty thouſand Men; but his ten thouſand, Horſe gave him great 


big] ſtronger than in the two firſt. The Cavalry was poſted in the two Wings. In the 
eri right, the Roman Knights flanked the Legionaries; in the left, the Cavalry of the 
ne RS Allies covered their own Infantry. The Dartmen and Slingers at the Head of the 
oul 3 Army, filled the Ground between : the Enemy and the Romans, and were to retire 
th RW; no the Spaces in the Lines, when they had made their Charge. The two Con- 

1 /5 commanded the two 9 Wings, Amilius the right, and Terentius the left; 


0 = Hopes of gaining the Victory. He poſted them in the Wings; the Cavalry of the 
aue and Spaniards in his left, to face the Roman Knights : and his Numidian 
i) RH ſc in his right, againſt the Cavalry of the Allies of Rome. His Infantry made 


= almoſt as large a Front as that of the Romans, but it was differently drawn up. 


ron he African Battalions were divided into two Parts. One of which was poſted 
cr the Spaniſb and Gallic Horſe, to the right; and the other near the Numidian 
oorſe, to the left. Between theſe two Bodies of Infantry, the Spaniſh Battalions 
sn one Side, and the Gallic on the other, made a ſort of obtuſe Triangle, with 
win RR 2 a ſaliant Angle which pointed towards the Enemy, and had a Paſſage thro' the 
out viddle of it. In this manner the firſt Line of the Carthaginians was drawn up; 
fte he {ſecond was ſtrait, and had no Projection. But the Soldiers in the Cartha- Pahl. B. z. 


, did : WE loathcd aſter the Roman Manner. Hannibal had taken care to dreſs them in the 
{ the RS poils of the many Roman Officers and Soldiers which had been killed, in his laſt 
anth attels. The Spaniards '3 and Gauls wore the ſame Bucklers ; but their offenſive 


Upon 2 9 In order to underſtand the Diſpoſition of the replied Hannibal, that not one of all theſe Soldiers 


{y RRC Arm;, in the Battel of Cannæ, it is neceſ- bears tbe Name of Giſco; and this Jeſt, which was 
71 to reco lect what we have ſaid, Vol. 2. of the unexpected, was received with Applauſe. It paſſed 
erer in which the Legions and Auxiliaries were from Mouth to Mouth, and the Carthaginians were 
wit ſually drawn up in Battalia. See the Plate annex- pleaſed with repeating it, and laughed at it. Which 
dert! YG d to our Diſſertation on the ancient Way of or- was enough, adds Plutarch, to enliven Harnibal's 
yr eering the Roman Armies. Soldiers, and raiſe their Courage. They perſuaded 
9 10 According to Livy, B. 22. only Cxeius Ser- themſelves that their General would not have been 
2 liss Geminxs, one of the Conſuls for the laſt Year, ſo merry, on the Day of a deciſive Battel, if he had 
tha e ommanded the main Body of the Roman Army. not thought himſelf ſure of the Victory. 

| the Put Polyb:;z; joins with him in that Command, his 12 See what Platarch ſays of this Diſpoſition. 
Y ollegue Marcns Attiliut Regulus, who had been Hannibal placed his choiceſt Troops in the Wings, 

ate) =" oſn in the room of Flamimins. | and reſerved for himſelf the Command of the main 
uit 11 Platarch adds one Circumſtance here, which Body, which conſiſted of his weakeſt- Battalions. 
1 nit eſcaped the other Hiſtorians, and among the reſt And he drew it up in ſuch a manner that it termi- 
ia, and Livy. Terentius Varro, ſays he, wich- nated in a Point, and an 9 a conſiderable Way 
gel nt any Regard to the Remonſtrances of his Col- beyond the two Wings. Then he ordered the Troops 
e mls, went and encamped within fight of in his Flanks to forbear fighting till the Romamt had 
09 1 aunibal, on the Banks of the Aafidut, near the broken thro' this Front, or rather the Point of this 
en of Cane. The Boldneſs of the Conſul Triangle, and were got into the Center of the Ar- 
 Prizcd the Cæribaginiant. They were tertified at my. But as ſoon as that was done, he commanded 
Seen and Appearance of the prodigious Num- his two Wings to.. exert themſelves, and ſurround 
—— of the Enemy's Troops, who were preparing to the Roman Troops on all Sides. 7 
1 St. Haunibal, who ſaw the Terror of "bis Men, 13 We have already ſpoken of the Spaniſß 
—_— rd them to Arms: And then mounting his Swords, and the Sabres uſed; by the ancient Gault. 
ptible F orle, advanced, attended with ſome Officers, to See B. 18. P. 95. * Vol. 2. Note 34. and p. 118. of 
f minence, whence it was eaſy to view the whole ' Vol. 2. Note 785 ccording to Strabo, B. 2. almoſt 


e Army. Among thoſe who attended him, all the Spaziards uſed Pelte, or Cetræ, which were 
2232 a Man of great Diſtinction among the a Sort of light 1 op the Form of a Creſcent. 
7 F. and almoſt upon an equal Foot with By theſe light Arms, adds that Geographer, the Spa. 
« . al : And on the Sight of this terrible Num- siards/were better prepared to make Incurſions, and 
£ Enemies, which covered the Plain, Giſco could more eaſily praQiſe their Robberies, as the 
=p Boo help- ſaying that the Multitude of them Lafianiant die. 
prizingly great. It is much wore ſurprizgims, © 7 9 ILL, 10 1 ob LTH 4 | 
* | - rms 


imprudent Conſul did not foreſee, that in the middle of the Day, that is, in the C. Tzzzwri- 
Heat of the Action, his Troops would have the Sun ſtrong in their Eyes. The 1. Bites 
Conſular Infantry was drawn up in three Lines, with Spaces in them, after the old Paurvs, Con- 
Roman Manner. The Haſtati were in the firſt Line, the Principes in the ſecond, ſuls 
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ian Army were not all armed or dreſſed alike. The Africans were armed and © *'+ 
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1 dt Aris were-different. Ade Homer ode uſe of ſhort Swords} "which wete! * 
E * 0 MB ed and The latter only uſed the Sabre, which would eut, bt not 4 
Zi A therefore Abel Ranks were leſs cloſed than the others, that they might 

CTH##979: the more rwom to ſtrike. The Spaniards wore'a white woollen Veſt, bordeit 

I ve need wth — 4 the Gaul were naked to the Waſte; fo that there was 1e 

I e xpteſſibiy barbatous and terrible in their Appearance. "Afdriibal and Mal 
ſuls. ebmmanded, one the right Wing, and the other the left; Whilff Hannibal ll 

His Brother led up che main Body. And: laſtly, the Carthaginian Arm | 

: the Advantage of looking towards the North, and thereby of being in no Feat 

5 having the Sun directly in their 14 Eyes, all the Day. .1 wh 

F. VI. Tus firſt Onfer was made by the light ed Infüntry, ihe Romans f 

mg and their Trumpets funding. The Aſſallants on both Sides ſlung cher g ond 

and threw their Darts, with almoſt equal Succefs: Nevertheleſs, the Conſul 8 
Au was wounded. Then the Cavalry of the right Wing of the Romans advan 
and fell upon the Cavalry Hannibal had poſted in his left. But theſe Squadra 
not fight. after the uſual manner. There were no feigned Flights, no duden 

* turns, no Wheelings in the Plain, in order to attack the Enemy in Flank." 

they were ſhut in by the River on one Side, and their Infantry on the Others 42 
chat the Cavalry only attacked in Front. Inconceiveable Efforts were made 
both Sides, to ovet · bear and beat down each other; and all on à ſudden che N 9 
valry difthounted, and fought on foot, Man to Man, with incxprefible Fufy, 
chis Attack was more vigorous and bloody, than long. The Romans gave 
before the Spaniſh and Gallic Horſe,” and loſt more Men in their Retreat, W 
P. 56. B. z. in the Action. Being put into Diſorder, the Enemy purſued them along theU 
6. 115. ver ſighting, and ſtrewed the Ground with their dead Bodies, giving no A 
ter- And before this Battel was well finiſhed, the Infantry entered upon A 
| : They advanced flowly on both Sides, and covered the Ground which the Slit 
=» and Dart-men Had left. The Spaniſh and Gallic Battalions, which"preſentelf 

"== Enemy a ſaliant Angle, which was conſequently the more caſily'broken,” bee 

the Point of it was weaker, and not ſo. well ſupported, were firſt atta 59 
= ſome Reſiſtance they were eaſily repulſed: They gave Way "changed 
triangular Form, in which they were at firſt drawn up, by degrees ranged f / 

* ſelves in a firait Line} and continually retired; and loft Ground; in order to 

e the Romanr into the middle of their Line. And indeed, the CGhräge of tit 

ſular Infantry carried them too far. They were inſenſibly brought between 
2 Bartalions, which were next to the two Wings of the Carthaginian Alt 

nd at length, tho” it may ſcem yery incredible, the leſs numerous Army tell 
out the Secret of ſurrounding the more numerous. Then Hannibals Exped 

were anſwered. The Battalions he had poſted near the Wings of his Arm a 
which he had on purpoſe drawn up yery deep, took the Romans, whom, anal 

eat had drawn into the Snare, both in Flank and Rear. And E 7 
mans, thus attacked. on all Sides, no longer kept their Ranks. In order t 
themſelyes — 9 45 this great Number of Enemies, which {arroundee theing I 


ether o roger 
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a 
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to 3 Remains of Life, and fall on the main Bora of the Conf ; 
the Head of the Legionmaries, lich. 98 his only Hope, after the Det 


| Cavalry, he Pede into c, oppO ſite Squadrons, and by Kd and en 
his Men, acted the Part both of a Soldier, and a General, at the ſa 


raging: 
He we ee in RC of, the Crowd, but he Was Rill In vw 


| 1 (O89 
—— ſays Plurarch, that Hawvibeh bad over R Battalions uns ph 
inthe: Poſt which he!ehoſe into the Eyes of the Raman; b. ag 
e en. Wind, blinded with them; which Gro ea 
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which then ble: Kiely d, ey; 1 flat and ſand Inco ſuffered by the Dult 
uth-Sou ind, w in this Y nyeniencies 
Country raiſed Clouds of hot Duſt, carried them n ö 2 3% * 1% TRY if 
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luer all the other Bodies were in Motion, Terentius, in his Left Wing, at- 


nother Enterprize. Five hundred of them were commanded to put a Tric 
the Romans, by a feigned Deſertion; and having hid Swords under their . 
hes, and covered their Shoulders with their great Shields, they left their Poſt, 
and preſented themſelves to the Enemy, and laid down their Arms and 
lers, as it were by Way of ſurrendering themſelves up to them. The No- 
received them, becauſe they thought them diſarmed, and placed them be- 
the Lines; and as long as the Victory was undetermined, they continued 
: but we ſhall ſoon ſee the Effect of their Treachery. | 
ELL this paſſed, whilſt Æmilius with his Legionaries was recovering the Diſ⸗- 
ntages of the Battel. All the Roman Cavalry that was left, attended the brave 
%; and becauſe his Wound, and Faintneſs, would not ſuffer him to fight on 
eback, they had all diſmounted. Then Aſarubal, who commanded the Wing, 
h had faced that which ÆEmilius had commanded, marched to the other 
bg, with his victorious Horſe. There he gave Orders to the Numidian Squa- 
s, to reſerve themſelves, to fall upon the Romans, as ſoon as they ſhould be 
ed; and then haſtened to the Relief of the African Infantry, which « /Zmilius 


ECGallic and Spaniſh Infantry, which had begun the Attack, and had been re- 
ed, but had afterwards rallied; and then, the Romans were over-powered in 
Places. | 4 | 

s ſoon as Hannibal ſaw the Roman Cavalry fighting on Foot, he foreſaw the 
at of the Conſular Army. It was indeed a laſt Effort, the Vigour of which 
not laſt long. Aſdrubal's Arrival encouraged the Carthaginians, and diſcou- 
the Romans. Thoſe faithful Knights,” who had diſmounted to defend their 
, were puſhed with ſuch Fury, that they were forced to remount their 
es, and fly, They probably brought AÆmilius out of the Battcl, covered 
Wounds and Blood; but he was too faint to be able to reach the Camp. 
ate down upon a Stone; and as he was fitting there deſerted, and panting 


g as well as the reſt, knew the Conſul, and diſmounted. The Gods, ſaid he 
im, owe vou better Fate, ſince you are innocent of the publick Calamity. Whilſt 
wave yet ſome Strength left, mount my Horſe, and ſave yourſelf; that Rome may 


nemy's Hands. But c_/Emilius replied with a faint Voice: I have 
long enough, dear Lentulus ; Fly, and let me die. Take care to give the Senate 
e, Fo guard and 
wery laſt. Th 


of the beſt Citizens, Rome had ever had. * 
(der to face every Way, they had rallied in a circular Form; but the Circle 


dad diſcharged all the Duties of a good Citi- bene dove ws ſo much 


ed. The Horſemen round him moved Moment to die. The great Quantity of B 
17 ounted to defend him againſt the Attac s had loſt, had ſo altered Ris Loo 


. 


1 * 


# W& * T7 I 


on Foot. Hannibal promiſed himſelf great Squadro o diſpatc _ 
| 1. | ns, who diſpatched him. 
TTT 
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the main Body, the inveſted Romans ſtill continued to ſell theit Lives dear. 


ers Account of the Circumſtances of of theſe diſinounted Horſe, cried out, The Romans 
— of the Conſul /Emilins Paulus, is ſome- themſelves are preparing the Victory for us. If they 
erent from this. This gr. t Man, ſays he, af- bad ſurrendered ee Priſoxers, it would. nos. 


; f ks, that his Friends 
— — all the Cavalry which ſaw this Mo- and Domeſticks paſſed: by him, and did not know 
— oo it þ made” by the General's Or- him. At length, being tired with living any longer, 

T. under this Perſuaſion, diſmounted ro he threw himſelf into the middle of be Kad 1 


Py 
. 
7 


1 


1 Y the Carthaginians rintans to the Charge, and encouraging them by his Ex- Your of 


XXXVII. 


the Enemy, but faintly. His Cavalry, which faced the Numidians, had E. 


- us VARRO, 


vet engaged; they were reſtrained by their Fear, at the Preſence of the Numi- I Runa 


Cavalry. In the mean time, Hannibal had allotted ſome Squadrons of _ Pavuvs,Con- 


Livy, B. 21. 


48. 


his Legiont, and dit mounted Horſe, till vigorouſly preſſed, He led thither 


Ireath, one of the Tribunes of the Roman Army, named Lentulus, who was 


Livy, F. 2a. 


after all * Misfortunes, haue this to add to them, That one of her Conſuls is . 
into the 


vrt; Rome ; and tell Fabius, that I followed his Advice to 
rather die on the Field of Battel, than live and be charged with 
Faults of my Collegue by the People of Rome. Then Lentulus paſſed on. The 
my, who purſued the Romans, wounded Æmiliut with 5 numberleſs Darts, 
out knowing him: And thus fell one of the wiſeſt, and braveſt Conſals, and 7%. 


* 


% 


- ties « Service. © In the mean time, 
| _ able General, in the midſt of the Battel, /Emilizs, wounded with many Darts, and in the. 
rown by his Horſe, which probably had been moſt acure Pain, ſate on a Stone, expeging | IE. 
he 
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7 | | Year of was leſſened every Moment, by the Slaughter of thoſe who were moſt exPoſeg 
ES R © M E There fell the two Pro-Conſuls, Servilius and Attilius, who had been Conſuls the I 
a» DXXXVU. 1.6 Year, and had by their Prudence reduced Hamibal to great Extremities. Then i 


 —- . CTznrr the Namidian Deſerters, who were thought diſarmed, and whom the Romans 1a 

=... vs Varto, placed behind their Left Wing, took hold of the general Conſternation ; drey Wl 
7 Conful. out their Arms, which they had concealed ; fell on the Romans behind, cut them 
in the Hams; and compleated their Defeat. Thoſe who could, fled, ſome to the 


5 Right, and ſome to the Left, as the Ground, or the Enemy, gave them Oppor 

= . tunity; but all thoſe who fied,” did not eſcape. The Numidian Horſe, who wer. 
3 fitter for a Purſuit, than a pitched” Battel, made a terrible Slaughter of the dis. 3 
3 Liv. B. 23. banded Romans. The Plain was covered with them. Hannibal himſelf thought | 
3 0 the Batchery fo terrible, that he ordered his Soldiers to put a ſtop to it. About | 
= | two thouſand Romans gained the Citadel of Cannæ, and ſheltered themſelytz | 
_— there; but they ſoon ſurrendered to Carihalo, who inveſted it. As for Terentim | 
_. Þ Farro, the Conful, who was formerly ſo ſtout in Words, and who had bcen th; 
> Author of all theſe Misfortunes, without having fignalized himſelf by any one 
5 | Exploit, during the whole Action, or ſo much as taken the Pains to rally his 
. Troops, in order to an honourable Retreat, he fled to ë Yenufea, with only ſeventj 1 
oo Horſe 17. And after Teremius was fled, Hannibal had yet a new Battel to fight f 
4 Before milius had left the great Camp in the Morning, he had ordered ten { 
* thouſand Men to continue there till the Heat of the Action, and then go and a. t 
=. ' rack the Carthaginian Camp. He had hoped, that Hannibal, whoſe Army yy f 
3 leſs numerous than the Roman, would leave but few Men in his Trenches, to de. } 
- fend them. But Hannibal had provided for every thing; and left his Camp (if. t 
| ficicntly guarded. Nevertheleſs, it was attacked by the ten thouſand Men, who 1 
began to get the better; and as ſoon as the main Action was over, Hannilul t 
haſtened to the Relief of the Beſieged. He fell upon the Aſſailants, killed wo t 
thouſand of them upon the Spot, and forced the reſt to ſurrender Prifoners of. 
c War. Such was the famous Battel of Cannes; which a Latin Author, tho' rathet 7 
1 Florus, B. 2. a Declaimer than an Hiſtorian, has reprefented naturally enough, when he (17s, 7 
* ada That the Heavens, the Earth, and the Sun, ſeemed to conſpire with one of the lo. 7 
=. man Generals, to make it unſucceſsful: The Meridian Sun dazzled the Eyes of BAN © 
-.. | the Conſular Troops. A South; Eaſt Wind blew a Cloud of Duſt in their Faces, d 
= The Day was ſerene, fo that no Storm ſeparated the Combatants. And laſtly, the ii 
1 Conſul Terentius was inconſiderate enough, to hazard the Fortune of the Repub- I. 
3 lick in an Engagement 'a difadvanrageous Piece of Ground. All Nau t 


: ſcems to have conſpired againſt Nome ar this time. At leaft forty five thouſnd v 
; 2 22. \ Romans "5 were leſt dead upon the Spot. A great Number of Officers of Di. F 
; Ws 8 8 = : ; — 5 e A | A A * Kt 5 7 N l . a4 ein | * 1 AN Cas © 5 \ 4 tinction, ö 4 


1 0 6 Veraſe or Henmſia, ſtood fifteen Miles Weſt feven hundred Horſe, Auxiliaries included; and u 5c 
=_ * of Cann/irm, between the Rives wfidzs and Bra- in his twenty fifth Book, Tiny reckons the Loß u t 
dn, which the Tralians call adano, and the have'been above fifty thouſand. According to - 
Ofanto. It bordered upon pee, Senminm, A. lybizs, of fix thouſand Remus Horſe, only fern) tt 
uh alia, and Lucan. 80 that it is not ſtrange, that eſcaped to Vemmſia, with Terewtems Varro: and the Wn » 
_ ſome of the ancient Geographers, as Szrabv, ſhould hundred of the Auxiliary Horſe eſcaped, aud fe Wl C 
5 | place it in Samara, others in Apulia Peucetia, and different Ways. As to the Infantry, the Greek Hi 3 
—_. SOS Othets in Een, Pliny ranks it. among the Cities torian declares, that beſides che ten thoufand Pri 
=_ | off Apnlia Dannia. Hence theſe two of He- ners, who ſurrendered without ſtriking a Swrole, 
1 | 0 race, B. 2. Sat 1. c ns gt „er who 2 55 to wie: 2 
oF ; ee. Seger lune, Lucanns an Apalus, 1; F nn the. a bad: rent) thot. 
1 | - * ih . ales = „ Foot ſlain on the Field of Bittel, who! dicd fight 
n 2 gs Foul ww for ol eee Conn. like brave Men. According to Dion. Hal. Antiqu 
Wnt. * | It had 3 

3 * as we are to 


N 3. of r N 2 2. of the fix thouſand Horſe, and right 

y Felletas Patercs, He- | which the Army of the two 

| rave the Pore Was born in this Cy. 1 nal eins N 1 
_ the Name of Fexg/a, but is entirely deſerted. + 


ſwls conſiſted, there were only three hundred and 7 
3 8 me ot deſerted. venty fed of the former, and three thouſad 
__—, neu makes the Knights, who attended the latter. If we give Credit to the Tradition wid 
WW: þ Termin Varo, in his Flight te Vinaſia, to have continued in Platarcb's time, fifty thouſand Rome 
__ Dees but filly; and B. 25. he ſays they were ſeventy. were killed in this Battel, and four thouſand ma 
—_ _— ncy therefore is . e Priſoners, excluſive of the ten thouſand who yo 
3 . - , Vour of Fog Account, which we have a- taken in the two Camps the Day after the Bur 


os, tit As tor Hannibal, he loſt, according to Pen 
_—_ +18 Authors/vary very much as-t0 the Number if four thouſand Gaal, fifteen hundred $a” 
_— | ef Romans killed and taken in the Battel of Cams. and Africans, and about two: hundred Horſe. 

= .- _ __ According to ſome Editions of £:9y, the Republick Livy ſays, one Eight thouſand of the beſt of choc” 
_—.. dl there only forty thouland Foot, aud two thouſand thaginian G 's Troops were killed in the 
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tinction, two Military 19 Quæſtors, twenty nine 2d Legionary Tribunes, and among Year of 


them, ſome who had formerly been Conſuls, or Prætors, or e Adiles, all loſt ROME 


their Lives; beſides the Conſul © /Emilins, and the two Pro. Conſuls, Servilius and 2 


Attilius. Among the reſt, the famous Minucius was alſo killed, who had been C. Trazuri- 


General of Horſe the laſt Year, under the Dictator Fabius. The Conſul Terentius C - 
had too cloſely copied his extravagant Fury; but did not imitate his Valour, and 
Virtues. There were among the Dead, fourſcore Senators or Magiſtrates, who 
had a Right of voting in the Senate; and who were Voluntiers in the Army. 
This cruel Defeat might have been compared to that which the Romans received 
on the Allia, if Hannibal had marched directly to Rome, as the Gauls did, after 
their Victory. The only Difference between the two Actions, was, that the Slaugh- 
ter was greater at Cannæ, than on the Allia; but the Gallic General made a better 
Uſe of his Succeſs, than the African. And one Remark was made after the Bat- 
tel, which was, that on the Side where eZmilius commanded, a great Number 
of his Soldiers eſcaped, tho their General was killed upon the Spot; whereas on 
Terentiuss Side, who fled, ſcarce any ſaved their Lives. Indeed ſeventeen thou- 
ſand Men, of the Right Wing fled for Refuge, ten thouſand to the great Camp, 
and ſeven thouſand to the little Camp. Thoſe in the great Camp, having loſt 
their Officers, foreſaw that they ſhould be attacked the next Day, and forced to 
ſurrender; and they therefore ſent a Deputation to the little Camp, to adviſe them 
to join them, in order to march away together, early in the Night, and take Re- 
fuge in 1 rom a ſtrong City, not far off. But a ridiculous Point of Honour 
had like to have ruined theſe unfortunate Men. Is it our Buſineſs, ſaid they in Lie. B. 22. 
the little Camp, to go and join them; or theirs to come and join us? The Way © 5% 
is infeſted with Enemies ; Why then ſhould wwe only be expoſed to Danger? All 
the Authority of Sempronius Tuditanus, as Legionary Tribune, was little enough 
to bring ſome of theſe mad Fellows to Reafon. Do you then, faid he, prefer 
the Infamy of being enſlaved by the relentleſs Hannibal, to the flight Danger, and 
little Diſgrace, of going to join your Fellow-Citizens? It is a ſmall Number of 
the Enemy that fops up our Paſſage to them. Come on then, let us make our 
Way through an ad of Numidians, before the Sun riſes! Let us have the 
Glory of having conquered the Conquerors! This ſaid, the braveſt of them imme- 
diately drew themſelves up into a Cuntus or Wedge, marched out of their Camp 
in good Order; and arrived at the great Camp. The Numidians threw ſome 
Lances at them, but they warded them off with their Bucklers. The firſt Company 
that went to the great Camp, was only fix hundred Men; but afterwards they 
were followed by a greater Number, who joining their Fellow-Soldiers there, 
marched away from this unfortunate Plain, before Day, and arrived fafe at Canu- 
ſium, leaving only the moſt cowardly behind them. 0 gs po Ara fon 
F. VII. Ix the Carthaginian Camp, the Night was ſpent in Feaſtings and Re- 
joicings. Hannibal had never gained a more” complete, or à more ſeaſonable Vic- 
tory. His Enterprize on Italy had proved abortive, and he had been fuined, if 
the Succeſs of this Battel had either been doubtful, or inconſiderable. The Ro- 
man Army, in the Hands of Fabius or A niliut alone, would have obliged the 
Carthaginian to have repaſſed the Seas, or the Apes. But at Sun- tiſing his Hopes 
revived. He ſaw the Plain covered 'with Romans; whilſt he had loft only four 


thouſand Gault, about fifteen hundred Africans and Spuniards, and about two Phi, B. 3: 


hundred Horſe. He heard the Applauſes of his Officers, and Soldiers, with Pleas « 117. 
ſure, and received their Congratulations with an, Effuſion of Joy. He ſeemed re- 
ſolved to taſte the Sweets. of it at leiſure, and to reſt. his Army on the Place 


* . 0 


tel. Pohbiar makes one Regretton on this Vistery, #e, were Lurfer Anti, ind Lucius rden BB. 
— Sead et . 3 Jo. Libs 1 61 * 1 6. 
. 10n of military Perſons. He ſays, that 10 Acc to ſome Editions ot Livy, ty 

_ owed moſt of his Victories to his Horſe, aty ene 2. , wo wilted on the Spot. | 
ich was the chief Strength of his Armies: and the old Text, the Expreffion' is' vigin#? uni-derem ; 4 
from "thence concludes, that when all other things Way” of | ſpeaking. never tifed by the Een © Gro- 
8 equa, it is better to have an Advantage over an vv guelſes, with Probabffity enough, tit the me- 
nemy, in 2'numerons and'well-difcipline& Caval- meral Letters IX may have given riſe'to this bar- 
fy, chen to have a better Infantry, '* > © bats Term au,; wüfch is 16 gte « MI 
of che two Mi. take, as can. bg aſcribed on to 118 | 


19 Livy ſays,” that the Names 
#ary Queſtors who were killed in the Battel of Cav- 
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Year of where it had conquered. But Mabarbal , one of his Lieutenant - Generals, veg. 


R'O M E tured to remonſtrate to him, that the leaſt Delay would injure his Reputation. 


ESA My Lord, ſaid he, you muſt inſtantly ſet out for Rome. I will lead your Cav, Wl 
C. Tzxznri- #Þit her, and clear the Way for you, to that proud City. Tou will find it row ] I 


Cont e your Hands, by Fear and Conſternation; and in five Days time, we ſhall i 


in the Capitol. But as bold as Hannibal was, he was not preſumptuous. e 
feared the fooliſh Joy, that flows from Succeſs, might enſnare him; he had on, 
yet had time to cool. Beſides, the Sight before his Eyes, made him reflect , Bl 
the Viciſſitude of human Affairs; and being full of theſe Thoughts, he returne; il 


Maharbal Thanks for his Good-will, and ſaid; It 7s an A fair of Importance, 11 Wl 
you will give me time to think of it. Upon which Maharbal took the Liberty c 


make him this Reply, which might have been enough to provoke him, at ay Wl 


Livy, B. 22. other time; My Lord, every Man has his Talents. Hannibal knows how to con. i | 
quer ; but he knows not how to make Advantage of his Vittories. Many indeed, 


fortunes. But it is as unjuſt as it is eaſy, to pronounce upon things after the ill 
Event. Who can ſay that Hannibal wanted either Ambition or Courage ? If then 


he declined the Enterprize propoſed, why ſhould we not impute it to a Superiority i FI 


of Reaſon, peculiar to the greateſt Men? He knew the Temper of the Romans he 
had conquered; and his very Victories had taught him to fear them. He owed mo 
of the Advantages he had gained over them, to the Raſhneſs of ſome preſumptuoy 
Conſfuls, who had been choſen Generals by the Favour of the People, contrary ty 
the Intereſt of the Publick. The Roman Infantry was not inferior to his. fe 
had been wholly indebted. to his Cavalry, for his Victories in the open Field; bu 
of what Uſe could they be to him in a Siege? He foreſaw that the Roman Legions 
would be invincible, when ſheltered by Walls and Ramparts. He conſidered, tha 
there was nothing which ſo very warlike a City, whoſe Inhabitants were all ob. 
liged to bear Arms, would not do, in Defence of their tutelary and domeſtick Gods 
Beſides, how could he ſubſiſt an Army in an Enemy's Country, amidſt many N+ 
tions, which both underſtood the Art of War, and were very faithful to the le- 
publick ? Theſe Conſiderations muſt, doubtleſs, have made an Impreſſion on Har 
nibhals Mind. He, like a wile Pilot, dreaded the Tarpeian Hill, the famous Capito, 

as a Rock on which his Glory might ſplit,  ' _ 
No Nation, or City, in 1taly, had yet declared for Hannibal; and he thought it 
neceſlary to gain over, or conquer, ſome of them, before he attempted the Siege 
of Rome. When he had fixed his Reſolution, he continued on the Field of Bat 
tel, where he enjoyed the Pleaſure of his Victory, for ſome Days. He gave up the 
Livy, B. 22. Spoils of the dead to his Soldiers; and the Sight of ſo many Carcaſles ſtretched 
9 9 on the Ground, affected the Conquerors themſelves. Foot and Horſe lay confuſel 
among one another, becauſe they had fought and fallen together. Some Roma 
were found, who had only been wounded, and they, after lying all Night on the 
Field of Battel, cndeayoured to raiſe themſelves up: But the Enemy ſoon diſpatchel 
them. Others, who had had their Hams cut, begged the Barbarians to put an End 
to their Miſery. Others had bit the Ground, and ſtifled themſelves in the Sand: 
And among the reſt, a very odd Scene preſented itſelf, The Carthaginians, to their Sur 
Prize, found a Numidian, yet alive, lying ſtretched under the dead Body of a Roma 


” 21 Plutdych gives this Lieutendnt: General, whom himſelf for having ſuffered his Troops 10 lagu 
; ar Feet of Bates; and it«is 4 


| in Idleneſo, aſter the Battel of Canne; and for nd 
y to reconcile the two Authors. This Mabarbal having his Victory at a time, when the 17 
was. profight ſurnamed Barta, | becauſe; he was of mann be ing. exhauſted of Men and Money, 
the Borcax Family, which was one of the moſt il- have been forced to ſubmit, to the Canqueror's Will. 
luſtrious in 2 ick of Garth For this But, ſays Flatarch, the tutelary Gods of Nun 
reaſon, Hamiſcar the Father of Hern:bal bas often watched over her to pteſerve her, and ſtopped 
the ſame Surname given him. Flora, calls the ; ll Progrel of the victorious General all at once. Har 
thaginian Officer here ſpoken. of, Adberbal; and fays, vibe was ſenſible of his. Fault, when, it was 9 
_ that he was the Son of Bowler. Livy, B. 21. late. The ill Succeſs of his Affairs in 1744, 


ſpeaks of one Mabie who was the Son of Iii. him often reflect on what. followed after the Burt 
wvileo : but it is ſuppoſed thar he: was not the Perſon of Canze, and in his Firs of Unealineſs, he cor 
here mentioned. 2: ...; nally cried out, O Cam Came, 
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among the 22 Ancicnts, have thought as Maharbal did, and have reproachcd the Þ | 
- Cart haginian General, with his Dilatorineſs, as what prevented his taking Rone, 
They ſay it was an irreparable Fault, which was the Cauſe of all Hannibals Mi- 
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S, Ven, tet had thtown Hmſelf headlong on his Enemy, and beat him down; and being Year of 
ration A — . of his Weapons, becauſe his Hands were cut off, had torn Fn — K 
-EValy 3 the Noſe and Eors of the Numidian, with His Teerh, ank in this Fit of Rage had 1 
ubdue oired. The greateſt Part of the Day was ſcarce ſufficient for gathering up the Booty, C:Tzzexr 
44 (9 - che Romans-had"left on the Plain; and towards the Evening, the victorious ( en 
5. tc c neral ordered the two Camps to be beſieged.” The Reduction of them was all 
ad not e wanted to complete his Victory; and there being none but Wounded or Cowards 
left on them; they all- ſurrendered upon Terms. They were' ſuffered to march out of 
turned eir Camps cloathed, but without their Arms. Every Roman was to pay three 
e, and undred Denarii & fox his Ranſom; every Man of the 23 Allies two hundred ; 9/. 5:. 27 
erty o ery Slave one hundred +. Till this was done, Hannibal divided them into ſe- ? 11 57 : 7 
at any arate Companies, put them under different Guards, and kept them Priſoners. 4/batbnot. 
70 cop hey ſcarce amounted to more than four thouſand Men; the reſt of thoſe who 
indeed, tired to the two Camps, had eſcaped in the Night, and reached 24 Canuſium. 
cd the here the Inhabitants of the City could only give theſe unhappy Fugitives Shelter; 
Rom. Nat a Woman, equally famous for her Birth, and her Liberality, ſupplied them with 
'S Mic ccceſſaries. The Nomunt have tranſmitted her Name to Poſterity. She was an 
ter the pulian Woman, called Buſa. This generous Lady fed the Soldiers who had 
If then BY ſcaped Death, cloathed them, and furniſhed as many as would return home, with 
roriy roviſions for the Way. Nome therefore, after the War, did her great Honours; 
ans he nd the Gratitude of the Republick did not fall ſhort of her Benefactions to it 25. 
d moſt F. VIII. Amons thofe who fled to Canuſium for Refuge, there were four 25 Le- 
Ptuous ionary Tribunes; and the Roman Soldiers, who were uſed to chuſe their own Chiefs, 
rary cer they had loſt their Commanders, placed two of thoſe Tribunes at their Head. 
s. Ic ne was of the Claudian Family; his Name was Appius Claudius Pulcher; and he 
d; but ad bcen'e,A#4/1e. The ſecond was of the famous Cornelian Family, and bore the 
gun Surname” of Scipio. He was the Son of the elder of the two Scipio s, who were 
h tha ow actually making War in Spain, whither his Father Publius had been ſent Pro- 
all ob. Wl onſul. © The young Patrician, yet in his earlieſt Youth, diſcovered great Diſpoſi- 
Goch ions for Heroiſm. It was reported of him; That he had helped the "Conſul his 
ny Ne ather up, when he had fallen from his Horſe, in the Battel of the Teſin; and it 
he le- as well known, That he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the Battel of Cannæ. It 
Har nay be ſaid, That the good Cenius of Rome ſaved him, in this general Rout, to 
pita, decome afterwards the Conqueror of Hannibal, and give Carthage the greateſt 
low ſhe had ever had. We ſhall hereafter admire him, under the glorious Ap- 
ught it cllation of Scipio Africanus. And as he was now only between eighteen and 
Siege I ineteen Years 27 old, it was Eſteem only that could make the Soldiers prefer him 
ff Da- ¶efore the old Tyibunes, who had nothing to plead for them but theit Age; and 
up the he young Soldier ſhewed himſelf worthy of the Choice they made. ' . 7 
etched Wurst Scipio was deliberating with his Collegue, what Meaſures to take, a 
nfuſel oung Lord, the Son of an old: Conſul, named Furius, brought him word, That 
Loma he young Nobility among the Troops, who had eſcaped to Canuſium, were ſeized 
on the with Tetror; That they were actually aſſembled in a Houſe in the City, and con- 
atched riving how to leave Iraly; and That they gave every thing up for loſt, and were 
n End cor retixing to ſome one of thoſe Kings beyond Sea, Who were Friends to the Ro- 


1 014 15:1 YA. 5-01 RIO iow 41% 367 UE” 
23 It is eaſy to compute theſe ſeveral Sums, up- 16, Que of theſe four Legionary Tribunes was 
langen e en a 262-75. Bu that — Denarins ” worth an according to Liuy, Ehle Me, the Son of - 
for not trick Drachma, which was worth about ten Sol that Fabias Maximns, who had been Di&ator the 
the Re French.) See what we have ſaid of the Roman'De- laſt Vear. He was a Tribune of the firſt Legion. 
y, mol according to him, was La- 


” Or | 
Llain of his. Army, and buried chem: And ſome, but t hree Years of Age. 80 
of” his. / * Ant was then but twenty three Years of Age 5 
x opt pinetcen, in this preſens 
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Tarsfilled Scipio both with Horror and with Zeal. It was a pernicious Example, which 
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hundred Horſe, retired in the 
Camp to Cannuſinm. 

25 Alter the two Camps were taken, Hannibal, dile, according to ſome Aut 
ſays Levy, a the eight "thouſand Nome $40 as others, in the 


Uight, from the great cont: Lego 


At: and 


| — 0 — F . - \ * 
— Body of the "Conſul Laciat Amiliat Paulus: Let 537 1 Bhs ap” 
zund it among an Heap of dead Bodies; and had © 1 


according” to him, aſi, that Hannibal ſought for he. could ouly-be's 


nourable Burial. 
Vol. III. 


warins, p. 304, of Vol. . i ae n . CCOTC 4 
24 Eroy-lays that four hou! d Foot, and two. Palle, Bibalus, who commanded in the ſe- 
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| Year-of it was neceſſary» to ſtille in the Beginning. - He immediately togk with him a Con 
I RO MOE'pany: of Soldiers, whom he exhorted to march againſt domeſtick Enemies, yy, 


VI" were mort dangerous than foreigu ones; and came to the Place where the Seditic,, WG 


1 were: ments ee YOM arr roma gonks ses 


a 10-F16 1-H 163 >4 * 
vs Wann * 1 OI O's Preſence ſurpriaed dhe Cowards, and their Fright was doubled, v1, Will 
they ſawehim come up, wich his Sword drawn, to Cæcilius Metellus 28, the x, Wl 
thor of the Plot, and addreſs himſeif to him thus: I call the Great Jupiter to u 
neſs, bat I ui neuen deport my Cauntry, nor will I ſuffer any Man elſe to 4, i, lh 
This I folemnly' ſtnear: amd do yon, Cexilius, either take the ſame Oath, or 1, al 
The Fear of preſent Death made ſtronger Impreſſions on the young Deſerters, tha 1 
the Fright which had inclined them to abandon their native Country. They y 8 
took the Oath required of them, delivered themſelves up to Scipio, and ſuffer il 
him to ſet a Guard upon them. What then might not the Romans already po. tl 
miſe themſelves, from ſo very prudent and generous: a Conduct, of a young Con 
mander, who in his firſt Entrance upon publick Life, had happily terminated ſo nia 


» an Affair without Bloodſhed! 233; 


Men. But the Support of ſo great a Number was. a very heavy Burden upon the 


ſiſtence. And indeed, the Condition of the conquered Army was not yet kno 
at Rome. Fame, Which always exaggerates in great Alarms, had reported there, 
That both Camſult had been killed; and That of their eighty ſeven thouſand Men, 
there was ſcarce-one left alive. nE 40d x 

- Never was a more univerſal Conſternation than the preſent one, in Rome. The 


and all the Eaſt of I Their Lamentations were now greater than they had bee 
after the Battel of the Lake: Traumes. And indeed, no other Nation coull 
have ſupported! itſelf under ſuch terrible Calamities. All the''Roman. Conſtang 
was neceſſary to prevent the fatal Con ſequences of ſo ſhocking an Affliction. Ne 
vertheleſs, the Pilots did not leave the Rudder, when the Storm blew. ſtronecl. 
For want of Canſult, the two Prætort aſſembled the few Senators that were lei, 
in the old 29 Palace of King Haſlilius; and there they deliberated about wit 
required moſt Diſpatch, the Means of putting Nome into a Condition of Defence 


There was Reaſon to fear that Hannibal would come and lay Siege to it, in orie 
t complete his Vio. The Senators gave their Opinions very calmly; bu 
of the Women, who lamented the Loſs of their Husbands, Children, or Father. 
So that it was difficult to come to any fixed Reſolution, in the midſt of this Ti 
111 are Ce: 
| BY eee privy... mw >% 16}. en 16606 Avro eee Haitis weeks. 
Tux Cot | P | al was fully juſtified, by the Defeat of I 
 Fentins; and his Credit Was raiſe hy it. His Opinion, which was followed, wa 
: 5 3 ERS £27 voto 1e ne a A TY | no dog ell 
23. We hi e poke af he Fully of the Romans. Ana the cit was but on 0 . 
South 2 8 „Fele after the DeltruQioh. of Ae Longs. e 
Res 
"al ſ Places where the Senate uſed 
 Builhed by the" Appellation' of Caria He Vers ; ſerable.. 


they were every Moment interrupted with the Cries of the People, and Shrick 
wiilt ; and the Senatexs being divided in Opinion, the wiſe Fubius was deſitel u 
1 "HI" BY Wap: NOW Pew nn mated il TEL manage 
Ius Conduct of this prudent. 

- this: I rhank wwe ought to ſend out. Men well mounted, o The Appian Way, t 
C2 "0 i were two 1 | | A Rome, a of ; Pol. I, 43 t. Note 116, Tallus He s Palace Wi 
© which 'was called 3 2 As of one 91 uſed to 

| ) ati 2viv 
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F. IX. As for Terentius, we left him at Venuſia, whilſt the ſcattered Remainsꝗ 
his Army were aſſembling at Canuſium. This contemptible Conſul eſcaped vin 
only ſeventy Men, at firſt. But his Company was ſince increaſed to about fu 
thouſand of the Fugitives; who were liberally ſupplied with all Neceſſaries at V 
nua. Nevertheleſs, as ſoon as he heard that ſix thouſand of the Vanquiſhc Wl 
were at Cmmſum, he teſolved to go thither with the Troops he had with him. | Wl 
ſeems to have been more natural for him to have ordered the fix thouſand Mu 
at Camuſium to come to him at Venuſſa, than for him to have gone to them. Ti: Wl 
Remains of the Roman Army would thereby have been farther off from Hanni 
and Cannæ. But the raſh. Conſul zadged-otherwile, 'and came to Canuſium, Where if 
his Forces had the Appearance of a Canſular Army. They were about ten thouſa Wl 


generous Buſa. The Senate had not yet ordered Proviſions thither, for their Sb: 


Citizens took it for granted, chat Hannibal was already Maſter of Apulia, Samnim, iſ 


— 
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om atin 30 Way, o bring ns certain News of the Army. They will infallibly Vear of 
wh: — Jane Fugitives there, who'will'tell us what is become of our Conſuls, to what R OM E 
tion % the Remains of our Troops are retreated,” (where we ought to ſend them Suc- 8 


Whe Tb: oneht to be the Buſmeſs of bur Touth. Whilſt we, by a Decree, forbid the Mo. vs 
Fo — — in publick, and diſturb the Peace of the City, with their Outcries. If as 


: Wny Courters arrive, let them be brought privately, and without Noiſe, to the Præ- 


Wit 2 
40 if ors; and let Orders be given to the Guards, not to ſuffer any Perſon to go out of 
he City; leſt it ſhould be deſerted. And after theſe previous Precautions, the Se- 


ate ought to be again aſſembled, to deliberate about the proper Means of ſecuring the 


ey al Per. F | York 
ere | Tis Advice was applauded; the Crowds who filled the Streets with their Cla- 


ours, were diſperſed ; and each Senator undertook to keep every thing quiet, in 
is own Neighbourhood. This was the Situation of Affairs, when at length a 
courier arrived from Terentius. His Letters imported, That the Roman Army had 
ocen defeated ; That Amilius had loſt his Life; That he himſelf had retired to 
SC 2nuum, where he was aſſembling the Remains of his Troops; That ten thouſand 
Romans, of different Corps, and for the moſt part without Othcers, had joined him; 
nd, That Hannibal was ſtill encamped at Cannæ, where he was buſy in fixing the 
 SSRanſoms of the Priſoners he had taken. The ſame Courier brought alſo private 
letters to moſt Families, and filled the City with Affliction. It was fo general, 
hat it was neceſſary to diſpenſe with the Ladies 31 celebrating the Feaſt of Ceres, 
ut which they were all obliged to aſſiſt in white Habits. Nevertheleſs, that the Ce- 
remonies of Religion might not be too long poſtponed, the Mourning was limited 
to 32 thirty Days, by a Decree of the Senate. 2 | $ 
g. X. Dun Ns theſe Tranſactions, a Bark arrived from Sicily, with an Expreſs 
from the Prætor Otacilius. It informed the Senate, That a Carthaginian Squa- 
dron was ravaging the Coaſt of Syracuſe ; That King Hiero deſired Succours; That 
the Roman Army could not leave the Neighbourhood of 33 Lilhbæum, becauſe the 
WEncmy's Fleet, which lay under the c_/Zgades 34 Tlands, waited for an Opportunity 
to make a Deſcent; and, That! therefore, in order to fave Szcily, and relieve a 
faithful" Friend, it was neceſſary a Roman Fleet ſhould be ſent thither with all 


Speed. U | | 
Ie THest additional Perplexities ſtunned the Romans a little, but did not deject 
been 30 The Latin wy began at The Latin Gate, and himſelf, in his Book De Couſolatione. Majores de- 
ul after it had croſſed Latium, between the Eaſt and cem menſium ſpatium Lugentibus Virus dederunt, In 


South, joined with The Appian Hay, near the City publick Calamities, the time of Mourning was un- 
of Caſinum, nineteen Sradia from Capua, according determined, and depended on the Will of the Ma- 
to Strabo. To the right of that City lay The Appian giſtrates or Senate. After the Battel of Carre, by 
May, and to the left, The Falerian Way, which led Fabins's Advice, ſays Plutarch, the Mourning of che 
to the Country of the Sabine. The Latin Way is Roman Women was limited to thirty. Days. And 
the ſame that Martial calls The Auſonian Way. they were at the ſame time forbidden to appear in 
31 According to Plat, it was Fabins who publick in a melancholy Dreſs, or to oy any 
concluded upon cilpenting with the Obligation the where, but in the inner Parts of their own'Houſes. 
Roman Ladies lay under, of celebrating the Feſtival But Feſtus makes theſe thirty Days an hundred. 
of Ceres, every Vear. He —— this Diſpenſation Nevertheleſs, we are convinced that this is a Miſ- 
was founded an Political Reaſons, and not on any take, by the coneurrent Teſtimonies of Livy, Ve- 
religious Motives. | He was afraid, that the Sight of lerias Maximus, and Piatarch. Nor was” all. 
lo many difconſolate Wometr would revive the Re- Fabius, according to Plutarch, took care to preſerve 
membrance of the Misfortunes of Caunæ, and raiſe Order tn the Republick, in theſe melancholy 
freſh Alarms among the Citizens. But herein Pla- Times, with ſuch a Steadineſs of Mind, as raiſed 
tarch nei her agrees with 1 DOC Valerius Maxi: the Courage of all the Romans. © He. walked alone 
Fe bs two latter ſay, the Celebration of the through ;the City, with; great Calmneſz and Serenity: 
Feaſt of Ceres was only poſtponed, till after. the — — and Sighs of the Wo- 
ſhirty Days Mourning of the Roman Ladies was men, who were got together, to lament either the 
Qs ; and That then they laid aſide all Marks of common Misfortunes of their Country, ot their 
4 and afſiſted at the Ceremony, in white Robes. own particular Loſſes, in the Battel. He ſpoke to 
15 bs ſhould confhand. Facts together, we will the Citizens who were aſſembled in the Ferm, raiſ- 
25 of the, Feſtival of Ceres, and its Origin, in ed their dejected Spirits, and diſperſed all their Fears. 
ano! 8 Te: Lo in... 1... He aſſembled the Senators, and gave them Hopes; 
oy 32 We have already obſeryed, in the firſt Volume, and he poſted Guards at all the — 8 
iow 1 time of Mourning was fixed by the anci- the Retreat of thoſe who reſplved- to leave abe Qty. 


enten to ten Months, according to Romwlns's 33 See What we have ſaid'of ie City and Cape 
2 r ,. 
On, minis ad lugendum conſtituere ores. That 34 [ow already ſpoken of the Agades Iſlands, 
2 7929 allowed Women to mourn for their which are now known by the Names. of Marrmame, 
2 a * 9 Tear ; % ten Months, as he explains and Levenxo. 50 00090 eie ovitt OV Q 


2 


ours,) where Hannibal 75 encamped, what he is doing, and what he defigns to do. CTexexri- 


29 


8 10 
8 os Vatts, 


. Marcellus. 


Livy, B. 22. 
c. 57. 


Liv. B. 22. 
c. 57. 


: Py JB org They were never. 


Vola. Note aifßfrfr 1 ot 948 . 


Lr 
Book It 


han in times of extreme Adverſity. The Cy; 
cript Fathers aſſembled, and in one Deliberation made the firſt Preparations for 
ing the Wounds both of Sicily and Italy. M. Claudius, the firſt of his Family 
Foo Marcellus, an Hero already honoured. with an extraordinary Triumph 
for having killed a King 35, of the Gault with his own Hand, was choſen by tj, 


Pu. Lit of Senate, to oppoſe Hannibal, who was fluſhed with his Victory. This Great Ma 
had been J Governour of Sicily, with the Title of Pro- Comſul, in the 4 


Comitia. But by good Fortune, his Departure had been delayed till after: the By, 


tel of Lame: and when the News of it was brought to Rome; he was at the bon 


of . 35 Oftza, equipping the Fleet which was to carry him to Sicily. So that he a 
Oftia received the Senate's Orders to go to Canuſium, and take upon him the Com. 
mand of the Troops, of which they deprived Terentius Varro. Indeed his 37 Com. I 
miſſion was not regular; ha box could Forms be obſerved, in a time of ſo much i 


Confuſion? 


Ti new General's, feſt Care Was to ſecure Rome, and ſaccour the: \Eeoops i I : 
the Country. He ſent. fifteen hundred of thoſe Men he intended to embark n 1 


Sicily, to firengthen. the, Garriſon, of the City; and ordered a whole Legion to 
march to 38 Teanum, and from thence. to Canu/am. After this, Marcellus n. 


turned t Nome, to receive his laſt Inſtructions from the Senate. P. Furins vn | 
Bus PL to, command: the Fleet in his room; inſtead of being, continued Prim 
"eregrings in the Cle; ** was now made Prætor of ih. and ordered to his C. 


vernment. 
MARCE LLUS, upon his Arrival at Rome, found it-in a 'Conſternation, and 


ſuperſlitiouſiy inquiſitive into the. Cauſes of the preſent Misfortunes. Two 22 4 


were found to have prophaned their Conſecration by Inceſt. The one was name 
pimia, the other 779 and they were both condemned by the Pontiffce. 
The former was buried alive, without the Gate Collina; the latter killed herſclf 
The Accomplice of the latter, Lucius Cantilius, Secretary to the Pontifex Maxi 
mus, Was, by his Maſter's Decree, whipped to Death with Rods, in the Forum Rs 
manum. After the SybiHiine Books had been conſulted, the Republick ſent Fu 
Pictor to the Oracle at Delphi, to know when the publick Calamities would be 
at an End, and _ would appeaſe the Anger of Heaven. And laſtly, None cu- 
tried her Superſlition to Exceſs; and repeated her former Acts of Inhumanity, A 
if the Gods could not be appeaſed without human Victims; a Greek Man 39 and 
Woman, and a Man and Woman of the Gaul, were ſacrificed to them, by being 
buried alive, in a Vault 49 made on purpoſe, in the.Ox-Market. Monſtrous Ill. 
ſion}. The Roman People aſcribed thoſe Misfortunes to Heaven, which they had 
9 on themſelves by their Diviſions, and their Obſtinacy, in chang bad Ge- 
netals. 

Wim the Superllition of people Was ſatisfied, Rome applied herſelf ſeriouſly 
to recover her military Affairs. Marcellus ſet out for Canu/ium, where he appearcd 
at the Head of a Body of between fourteen and fifteen thouſand Men; and took 
the Place of Terentius Varro, who was recalled. It is indeed incredible; but if 
tet 7 Loß, Which had filled the whole City with Mourning, the Author of it vn 


teceived there with Reſpect.  Deputics 41 were ſent to meet him, from all Orders 


of Men in the State; and they thanked W for not giving n himſclf up to OY 


5% if Ri *1 (is Abc 4449 6323 þ 3 CE B65 Ld 14 
7 Foc what we have obſerved in this Votume, Ciiltoin; which 1 
pa 8 Marcellus” s Friemph. | © the Romans, after At firſt Panit War, in the Be- 


See" our Account of the Foundation: of the of that which w Wich the Ital 
Ci of "Oflia,- which ſtood at the Mou er the . * me aged 
Mien B. N Ni of n 40 This Vault, or er Pere vnn dit « Plc u 
2 4 Li ſays it was reſolved, at the e e Rome called Te Ox-Mar 
to writs to: Zaren, Varro, in the Name of the 41 According to > Plas 2, in his Life of 6 
requiring him to repair to Rome; as foon'as Great Fabins, al in 3 Body, and 
FF great Multitude of t the Poole: went to meet the 
cellut. Anais e ul Abe Varro. Tho' one ele with 
| 58: Thire-were 190i Cides which bore s he, and” curſed by all the” Roman Ar 
the Name of 7 ann; one in the .. the ane fig be agiſtrates and chief of the Senators 


Silica, therefore called Tinu Sidiviniin: The e him dy Honour,” T hey pup publickly com 


„ . 


"a, and therefore called Tuna A- mended him, for hay ing p Anelf for more 

. Luer is bere ſpoken of. See B. 18. — heme and for not having thought thc E' 
s threatened che Republick, paſt Remedy. 7 4 

. kim for 2 eo Rome 0 tk & * 


* 380 have before mentioned — ret 
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when there was ſo little room for Hope. The Moderation of the No- 
chis Inſtance, was exceeding great. How different was their Conduct 
kom that 42 of the Cart haginians! Theſe Barbarians condemned their Generals to 
Death, upon their receiving the leaſt Diſadvantage. The Romans pitied the Miſ- 

ontunes of their Commanders, and ſoftened the Diſgrace of being diſmiſſed, by 
reating them with Humanit7. oO boon 19 how 

XI. In the mean time, as one Prætor was not ſufficient to govern the Re- 
lick, tho' he could command an Army, the Senate proceeded to elect a Dicta- 
ar. Terentius was juſt depoſed ; ſo that the Senators, of their own Authority, 
nominated a Man of ' Underſtanding and Experience to the Dictatorſbip, who had 


133 


at a time 
mans, in 


Vear of 
ROME 
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2 
M. Juxws 


Pzra, Dicta- 


of the Conqueror. 


of the moſt. heavy Calamities. 


him the Care of the Government, and to make it 
his Buſineſs to watch over, and preſerve the Citi- 
ens. And to this Account of Plutarch and Livy, 
Valerius Maximus adds, B. 3. and 4. that the Senate 
and People agreed to offer Terextins the Dictator- 
Vip. But he refuſed it, ſays he, and by this modeſt 
Action, wiped off, in tome meaſure, the Shame of 
his Def Frontinus ſays, B. 4. c. 5. that Varro 


eat. 
let his Hair and Beard grow all the reſt of his Life, 
and would never lie down on a Couch, at his Meals, 
as others did. In vain, adds this Author, did the 
People endeavour to raiſe him to new Diguities, he 
obſtinately declined them; and ſaid, that the Repub- 
lick wanted more fortunate iſtrates. Neyer- 
theleſs, we ſhall ſoon ſee him at the Head of an 
Army, in the Quality of Pro-Conſal; and this makes 


us ſuſ Frontinas's Relation, as to this laſt Arti- 


*n;'s ' Conſulate, how odious ſoever it afterwards 
was to the Romans, is preſerved on a Medal, which 
we have taken from Monfiexr Vaillant's Conſular 
amilies; and which we here give the Reader, upon 
his wag ns, SES . it muſt have been 

ome of the Terentian or Amilian f 
Vol. Ill. l 


at it is certain, that the Memory of Terex-, 


+ G 4 
— — ͤ ͤ 3 
— — s — 2 —— 
, 


For in the Inſcription, there is alſo the Name of 
Luxcins AEmilius Paulut, who was the Collegue of 
Terentins. The Face of the Medal is the Head of 
ſome Pagan Goddeſs. The two Caruſe Chairs on 
the Reverſe, are Symbols of the 8 iſtracies. 
42 Livy makes the ſame Reflection, 

C inian General, ſays he, who had been guilty 
of the ſame Faults as Terentius, would infallibly 
have been condemned to die, in the midſt of Tor- 


ments. Cai f Carthaginienfinm Dadtor fuiſſet, ni« 
bil recuſandum ſupplicii foret. . 
cas Funms Pera had governed the Repub- 


uc gr Comſuk, in the Year of Rome $23, with Mare 
cus Ainsilins Barbals; and he was five Years after, 
honoured with the Cenſonſbip. His Collegue in this 


Office was Cains Claudius Centho. 80 
Cenſor, in the Year of Rome 528, which- was that 


. 


already born 43 the Offices of Conſul and Prætor. This was M. Junius, ſur- tor. 
named Pera; who choſe Tib. Sempronius Gracchus to be his General of Horſe. 

Tar. Dictator's Heart was truly Roman. He was not inclined to deſire a Peace 
Carthage had formerly, after much leſs fatal Defeats than that 
of Cum, ſubmitted to the Conqueror, and ſuffered him to impoſe his own 
onditions upon her. But Name ſill preſerved her Greatneſs of Soul, in the midft 
Her Dictator was ſo far from perfuading her to 
ſue to the Enemy, to come to an Accommodation with her, that he was wholly 
bent on finding out Means to continue the War. Perhaps nothing gave a greater 


he was.” 


of the forty ſecond Laſtram. On a Medal quoted 


by Golxiat, and Monfiexr Vaillant, we | 
ame of Maxcus Junius PERA, with the Fi- 
gure of Caſtor and 


: 
„ Y 


find the 
ollux, as they are repreſented. 


on ſeyeral Conſular Medals, as we have obſerved in 


+IY SA? 2 1 
nn 
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the preceding Volumes. 
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Year of Luſtre 1o'the: mvincible Conſtancy of the Romans, or mage them more Lenz 
govern the World, than this Condud. . al 
WA Tun Dictutor Junius made it his whole Buſineſs 10 put the Army i in ſuch, q 
M. Joxwws Condition, as to be able ro refift the Enemy. But Rome was almoſt exhaugyſ I 
rel Dit of Wattiors. Nevertheleſs, ſome Legions were raiſed there, which, under 1 I 
1 . Command of good Officers, became at laſt ſuperior. to Hannibals Troops. .}, 
the Levies: were not miade in the uſual. manner. No body was now eme 
from the Service. All the young Romans, of above ſeventeen. Yeats of Age, g 
what Diſtinftion fotver, were obliged to enliſt themſelves; and to them wal 
added othet Men, of free Condition, who were not yet old enough e 3 
... ſerve in the Ligionc. The beſt: Men the Republick, had lets, were thoſe old $4 1 


* Co, we ut dens 4 as 


diers 44; who had ſorved the Av the legal time; and they were all forced , ll 


enter into the Army agaln. All the Citizens Fogether made wer L and ta 
| thouſand Horſe: ' ' 1 : 
Mey, Pu., |, Tas Allies of Nome, eſpecially the People of both Latin, furniſhed * 8 
publick with their 
the 45 Colonie and 


notas of Troops, according to their old Stipulations: af 1 
unicipin furniſhed their Contingents, as uſual. Nor wil 


this all. Out of the great Number of Slaves 46 which were in Nome, eight tio 


ſand of the, youngelt;: ſtrangeſt; and beſt built Men, were pitched upon to ſerye i 
the Armies, and had Hopes given them, of recovering their Liberty thereby. Til 
Republick was equitable in her greateſt Diſtreſs, She bought theſe Slaves of thy 
Maſters, and paid for them out of the publick Treaſury ; and none of them v 


obliged to enter into the Army, without their. own Conſent. Every one of tha 3 


anſwered thoſe who asked them; whether they were willing.to enter into the Seri 
that he was, (Vola ;) and they were \theref re called Polones 47, to diſtinguiſh thu 
from the other Corp S. This was leſs ious Name, than that of Slaves, whidf 
would have madeithe hem 0 ifed by the * the Troops. But the Romans wann 
Arms; they had Joſt {6 * Parrels, at they had no Swords, or Darts, vl 
Bucklers, left in their Magazines. All thoſe. therefore that had formerly been vl 
ken from the Enemy, and were hung up in the publick Portico's, and even iff 


the Temples, were — m thence; and thele . various Sorts of Arms ye % E 


— ſufficient for the Slaves; = 
7 . 


44 We muſt not WA thoſe. old Soldiers; them. So that in order to ſecure himſelf a Gulf 
which the ancient Romans called Peteres, with the which was given him by the Laws of Arms, heb 
Veteran, who were called Ftterami. The former. liged his Captive to become his Slave. This Y 
were old Soldiers, who had already made ſeveral the Riſe of Slavery. Afterwards, Slaves ben 
Campaigns, tho) they had. notferved-as many Years ſuch, different Ways. Some were born ſuch, tnB 
as were required of them. Veterans were thoſe the Misfortunes of their Mothers ; their Birth N 
who had ſerved their whole and Were then them ſuhject to the Will of their Maſters. Odi 
diſmiſſed, and received all their Pay, unleſs they were bought. Enemies taken in War, who ns 
choſe to ſerve longer, as Voluntiers. Sometimes properly called Mancipia, veluti maus capta, W I | 
indeed, in Caſes of Neceſſity, or where the publick generally ſold to the beſt Bidder, for the Prof IJ 
Good was immediately concerned, they were forced kim 42 had taken them; and then the Purchut 
1. ſerve for a limited 40 be And in Lis to lighten acquired all the Right of the Seller. Theſe Sd 


- - 


their Burdens, they had ay than the wete trade at Rome three different Ways, Sab HH 
other bf, 9 ad 2 2 Prester Share of che Suh Coruma, and Sub Poles, as we have "ready 2 
conguered Lands. 1 on the 1 e ſerved, Some fold themfelves, and preferred i 
Solckery, in Ryeral Pes e ae ele fordid Pelf ro the eſt of all Goods, Lit 4 1 
laftly on the - Peter avs of Rome, B. 7. P. 263. Slaves were emp] in ihe Buftneſ of rhe Hol 3 
Voll. Note 2. or inthe Fields, according to their Skill and Fidel 


„ frag +4 ken of the dmerent Sorts of Co amd Freedom was the nfaal Reward of ther 8, 

, B. N v8. of Vel. 2. Nor 1. vices. Sometimes they redeemed themſelves 

* Bevery was 'a . © Vas wetkrowntothe Money, Which they had faved, or got by thei 
Mankind, till Amed therm as bour. And with this View they a kind of 188 
E one 2 and gave riſe do du on petty ot Perulium, of their own, which they du 

dande. Then the wWealelt were forced fed of us they pleaſed, ehrough the ind ff 1 

| the Will of the dctenzeſt: und by the their Maſters. | 
Lies of e 47 The Name of Valonrt was given to a Ca 


Pe Ts wes waving panty of Slaves, who inlifted themſelves in the & 
Tr thy, hey coup of the Ce the Tony — Ws Was from-atother Sort of Volaniers, whom the 1 


vice of the Roma Republick, co diſtinguiſn did 
e the re Conſegrence rians call /obraarii. Theſe were old Soldiers, 1 
* ure £56 2 Tharhanj- after thiey bad ferved the Number of Years requ 


"the Cotiquetbrs'H He rt etitered- again 'itito the Service, of their own acc 
8 5 e 85 _- e Ne wg , Eves a * 
e by Loring thei Lives, might e 1 bio he. ns M ge 
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| Non were the Finances of Rome teſs exhauſted.”' But this 'Defe&t was 17 
by the Liberality of her Subjects. Minac ius Augurinss, the Tribune of the eople, 
E preſented 2 Petition to the Camitia, deſiting that the Care of the publick Treaſury 


who had formerly been Conſul and Cenſor; the ſecond, Attilius Regulus, who had 


born the Office of Conful twice; and the third, a Tribune of the People, na- 
med Scribonius' 50 Libs. Then private 5 Perſons brought all the Gold they had 
in their Houſes, and put it into their Hands, with Zeal and Confidence. The tl 
Senators gave the Example. They kept no Gold, but their 52 Rings, and the Florus, B, 2 


ed 


y 1741 


ie 
#113 4 


s Theſe three Commiſſioners of the publick bulifa arbityer' And oak of ry) is to be 
reaſury are called by Livy, Triamviri Menſarii formed of Midas's —_ be Uſe of Rings ſeems 
his was then a temporary ignity, Ne have N om tl en cage Ke 
N Emilius Papus ad been Conſul, In and from. the reeks to the. alias. Th abines 
e Year of Rome 528, with Cairns Atiilins Regulus. uſed this Ornament as early-as Habius's Time, ac- 
e was Confer ton 2 9 Fo Oer —— 95 Dien. Hal. H. 1. and — mon 

emony of the forty third Laſtrum, in r | it when the tyep 
N j Kram, rar n Ae er u e e e EY. 

g 


k EA g '® 
* \ hk 2 8 0 * * * * s % 


a 
is Collegue was that Caizs Flamiui us, who tions were nuit 7 Rape of the Sabine 9 
illed in che Battel at the Lake Tbraſimeuus. nen. Among the Hegrnrians, it was à Mark 
50 An the Roman che — 57 e 9 the 20275 We worn ly by 2 e 
+. 02144 © amiy Was Or) | ela. Was di- #28 O17 pro Hetrur 14 
aed into 2. Branches le of the Curiones, and. fo Wusel Wen ** 8 cee | ing of 

of the Libones. The Hiſtorians, and the Medal Vet Pliny ſays, that in his Time, only the es 
eove, impute to one Scribonius Libs, the ęrecting of Nama Pempiliut, and Fer vin Tullius, had Rings 
en ancient Mounment, which was for t Fx: 29 their Fingers. Nallam babet Romyli in Capite- 


4 i 
OMe. 


: 
: : 


bn called PUTEAL Scion Lizoxis, Or, ac- io Status; nec preter Name, Servjique Tullii alig, 
ording to others, a Pretor of: this Branch bf the 4c me Lmoil Juidem Bruti, Hoc in Tarquinits maæ- 
ben 2 . of 5 — oy Web —— * — 1 —4 5 W an 
ere Attizs Navixi's Raſor was buried; and from cient Romans uſe ron Rings. Precious Toys 
ence this Well, which was 1 Gdllet Put 4 fl uited with the mattial ar of a People, who 
d the Denomination of PUTE&L Linoxrs! What were Enemies to Effeminacy, and breathed nothing 
ſure, is, that it was near the Comitium, in one but War. Afterwards, Gold Rings were comman- 
the molt frequented- Parts of Rome, here the ly worn, not only by Ladies of Capgition,. but by 
bankers, Traders, and Suitors at Law, uſed to meet. the Magiltrates, Senators, and Roman w#ights. This 
eſtes ſays, That this Pläce was ſtrack with Light- diſtinguiſhed them from the common People, who 
$5 2 933 2 given þ JEN, wen 7 2 wear * —_ Dio oy 
ommiſſion to ont all ſuch P as had us ſo, B. 48. is Hi v 83 

en ſtruck with Lightning, he erected a kind AL antiquos 0114nos 0 e {Toke ſed nec + 
Ir over Navius's Wall, by Way of a Covering, af- quidem ulli, aureo annulo licebat uti, uiſi Senator 
r the uſual Ceremonies of 'Expiation had —_— Met, aut v; > v6  Appean, iu Lybicis, ſays the Le- 
drmed. Some contend, that the Altar, and che P- glonary Trilunes had a Right to this Honour. I- 
al, were different Places; and laſtly, ſome haue dorat is therefore miſtaken, when he affirms, that 
ely taken the Pateal, for be Tribunal of the Pre- Perſons of free Condition at Rome, had always a 
» when he adminiſtred Juffioe, Sec B. g. p. 124. Right to wear Rings. In Aſter-ages, and e fly 
Fol. 1. Nate 68. | | Auring the Reigns of the Cæſars, the Freedmen ac- 


ed, 20 ſupply the Places of Pablixs Scautimins, the perors, whoſe Favourites they were. Even Slaves 
onſul Lucius Aiuailius Pauius, and Quintus lia then wore Rings, but ' they were Iron ones; 'tho? 

who had been killed in che attel at Cu; they ſometimes mixed more valuable Metals with 
d who were Tuaceeded by Druentus Cæcilius e- it. Nec won't Servitia jam "ge auro ging unt. 
lr, Duintus Fabizs Mar ima, and Qriacur Ful Or perhaps they wore "Gold ings, aſter the had 
Aaacur. At the ſame time, Marc and Cast taken cave to make them of the Colour of Tron. 


the K rriliut, were created Dauumuiri, to preſide in the here were ſeveral Sorts of Rings, among the Ro- 
ih 1 ceremony of dedicating to the Ternple of Concord. mans. The Aunuli Spomſalitii, Genialet, or Pro- 
16 In had been lately built, in Diſcharge of a Vow, unbi, were thoſe that were made uſę of in Eſpou- 


ch the Praror Lucius Maxlins h made. fals. Others were Marks of Honour given to thoſe 
* Rings were almoſt as Old as the World: The -who had diſtinguiſned themſelves by their Valour, 
nt . of them, is in the facrod or had done the State ſome hy omar Service. 7 
oks, _ the Hiſtories of theKings.of and - third Sort ſerved for Seals, and were called Apnwis 
—_ or Play himſctf confelles, B. 33. that the Saratorvs, Me ſhall have occaſion to make ſeve- 

- te f Fromenheuſs Ring does -not-deferve ral Obſervations, on theſe different Sorts of Rings, 
e Reader's notice. Nam de Primentbes nu Fa- in the Courſt of our Fer 7. 


might be committed to three 48 Commiſſioners; and three Men, of known Prudence M. 
and Integrity, were choſen for that Purpoſe. The firſt was'e_Aimilins 49 Papus, _ Dias 
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Junius 


or, 


51 Livy adds, that three new Pontifices wene'cre- quired this Privitege, wih the Conſent of the Em- 
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Vear of little -53; Bulle they hung about the Necks! of their Children, to diſtinguiſh them 
3 Q. . E ſtom the Nulgar. After them the Roman Knights, and laſtly all the Tribes, ſtripped 
themſelycs of all che Gold they had. As for Silver. Money, it was made more 
WS plenty, by alloying it with other Metals. It had till this time been 54 pure, with. 
Dite< ght any Alloy but now it was mixed with Copper; and the Value of the Species il 
Was raised. Thos the Finances were again put into a good nuten, and Rm 1 
by the · Gate of a prudent Dis agor, had raiſed a ne Army. Cc 
Liv. B 22. F. XII. In the mean time, Hannibal wanted Money. He had found has little, 
„ in thetwo Remax Camps he had/ plunderedinear Carne. The Moveables the . 
wen had in their Tents: were nat very coſtix; they ſcarce: uſed any precious Me. 
tals, but in the Furnitures of their Horſes, and in them but ſparingly. His great 
Hopes of increaſing his Treaſure, were built upon the great Number of Priſonen YG 
he had taken in the laſt Battel. Hannibal had divided them into two Bands; on- 
of the Nomans, the other of the 9 Lies. He treated the latter in the ſame mannet 


as after the Battel of the Lake menus; He firſt ſhewed them great Civilitic, BY 
* and then, notwithſtanding his £ 2 Money, diſmiſſed them without Ranſom; Y 
As for the Romans, he ordered 1 to be brought into his Preſence; and, with tie 
gay Air of a Conqueror, ſaĩd; We don't ym War with the utmoſt Rigour 3 nor n 
we defirous of taking away your Lives. We fight only for Glory and Empire. Tun (YG 
Fathers, more ſucceſsful than ours, formerly c ed us; and now we are end. 
vouring to recover the Diſadvantages we ſuffered in our former Wars with Rome. 
That therefare ue mar not abuſa gur ' /ittory, we give you the Liberty to reden 
$161. 24. 11d. yourſelves.” The N ' each Horſeman Hall be ſtue hundred 55 Denarii *, thy Wn 
797% Te dach Foot*Soldier + three hundred, that of each Slave + one hundred. 
T9139 HANNIRAL's Want. of: Money made him raiſe the, Ranſom of the Horſe, 
437. 45. 74. Hie at firſt demanded only three hundred Denarii. But the Priſoners were exceed 
4 ing glad to be at Liberty to tedeem themſelves; and agreed to ſend ten of their 
y.to Rome, to negotiate their Redemption. The Conqueror ſent Cart halo the 
Cart haginian at the Head of them, to make Propoſals of Peace to the Republici; 
and he demanded no other Security of the ten Priſoners, than an Oath, that the 
would return to his Camp, if their Negotiation proved unſucceſsful. But all thel 
Roman Priſoners were not like the illuſtrious Regulus. 

Oxx of the ten thought he might evade his Oath, by 2 diſhonatrable Artie 
After he had trayclled ſome. part. of his Way. to Aae he pretended to have for- 
gotten ſomething, and returned to the Camp. By this means he thought he might 
continue in his own. Country, without Perjury, ſince he had gone back to the 
Place to which he, had ſworn to return. 1 * the mean e the ene advancei, 
and drew-near to Rome. 

Bor upon the fitſt Report of Carthals' 8 Arrival to treat of Peace; the Dian 
immediatcly ſcat a Lifor to him, to command him to go out of the Roman Ter- 
ritory\ before Night. Such was the Roman Pride, even in Adverſity! The Heads of 
the e 0m abhotred the very Thoughts of Peace. As for the ten Priſoners, 


ber whar we have ſaid of the Bulle Auree, bichento! weighed topo Ounces, were.reduced to 

-which- uſed to be hung about the Necks of the Weight of one Ounce. And at the fame time de 

young Rexavs, B. 1. 5. 44- of Vel. 1. Nate 15 Denariat was raiſed fix AS et; ſo that each Deuarim 

54"; bis Year 337, was the Time when Siver was then worth fixteen Aſſes ; and the Duinarits 

Money Was firſt Altered by the Roman. As for and Sexrerce,” in rtion. Dae Amnibal 1. 

Copper Money 5 Pliny tells us, B. 25 that from the 1 | 3 rf yo Fabio Maxim 
„ 7 


7 
W no im bs vinarium _ 
that of reducing the As from a Pound Pound W n EF oth 


eight, to tertium * Feſtus is therefore IS 
ewo Qunees only, and yet continuing it of the ſame double Miſtake: 1. In faying that the firſt Alter 
1 Librale autem pondus eris imminztum. Bello tion was made in the Aſſes, in the ſecond Pri- 
Panico primo, cum inpenſis res publica non ſaſi- War: And 2. In ſaying that the Aſſes of two Ouncs 
. 4 conſtitutamſ ue 4 wt es SEXTANTAR10 - Weight, were current only ſeven Years. It is plai 
ondere 2 new Mon -that/ there were near twenty five Years, from * 
called Aſs — 4. — It was — Lays ſays End of the firſt Panic War, to the Dae . 
the ſame Author, with a two-faced 7 Jon one Faint Maxima. Let we muſt obſerve, that 
Side, and the Prox of a Ship on the other, In the 3 Glo Deering it-was' reckoned B 


ſecond Panick War, the immenſe Expences Rome the Soldiers Pay, but at ten Aﬀes ; as the fame? 10 50 
2 obliged to be at, to oppoſe Hannibals Progreſs, informs us. In militari tamen Aipendio wdio Deni fron 

all- Orders of Mien in the Stare, 0 u moe Ne N decir en Carne. cone 
822.5 of 70 25 to a frag Reduction. In the 55 Theſe five hundred Demaris were worth tuo ders, 
5 8 2 fn e after the 1 — a the exce of in tl 


Li 4 $ the 


—_ riſoners taken in War. But the Difference of Times and Circumſtances ought to 
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or all the Captives, in this manner. 


I am not ignorant, that our Nation i 


s more averſe than any other to delivering 


ange our Sentiments and Proceedings. We can affirm, without Vanity, that we 
re not ſuch Cowards as' to be unworthy of being again numbered among the Citi- 
ens of Rome. Our Lives are ſpared indeed ; but we did not ſave them by Flight. 


e = b Day of Battel, we continued in our Poſts, amidſt the dead and dying, till 


ight ; and then retreated to our Camps, only out of a "Deſire to defend them. Is 


I t a Crime to have been willing to * the Honour of our Country, and preſerve 


e Remains of our Fellow-Citizens £ The next Day we were beſieged, and not ſuf- 


| | L bred to come at any Mater: So that all Hopes were loſi, and we could expett no 


56 This 7; his | 8 | po fp 
from-the 15 — 2 deſcended in a Fight Line Collegue in e 


Fuccours. We therefore capitulated, and agreed what we ſbould pay for our Ran- 


WF”. Did not our Anceſtors redeem themſelves from Slavery to the Gauls, after the 
ling of Rome? Mas not an Embaſſy ſent to Pyrrhus, for the Redemption of our 
Priſoners? And yet, had we then received any Blow like that of Cannz? The 


nemy continued the Slaughter till they were tired; and the dead Bodies of our 


omans infect the Plain to this Day. Will you make thoſe Lives miſerable, which 
e were ready to throw away for you, and which Heaven has preſerved, in a man- 
„, againſt our Mills? How many of our Capti ves were commanded to continue in 
Can, and therefore did not appear in the Field of Battel? So that the Rout 


f the Army was not occaſioned or forwarded by our Fear of Death. We have al- 


| eady fallen Vittims to our Obedience, and will you again ſlay us with your Seve- 


ity ? Shall aur Condition be worſe than theirs, whoſe Hears made them fly to Venu- 


ia, or Canuſium? Mill Rome only reward thoſe who were moſt nimble in Flight, 
24 puniſh thoſe for their Perſeverance, who continued in their Poſts, till forced by 
ſolute Neceſſity to 
zo you more Service in your Armies, than eight thouſand Citizens, redeemed at 4 
aderate Ranſom? But what am I ſaying ? Can a Man compare Romans to the 


quit them? Will eight thouſand Slaves, bought at a great Price, 


ileſt Wretches, without injuring the Roman Name? Beſides, Conſcript Fathers, 


| ou don't conſider to what an Enemy you would abandon us. Tou very well know 


annibal's Hatred to Rome; our Fathers have experienced the Cruelty of the Car- 


haginians. The unfortunate Regulus was but too plain 4 Proof of it. Nor are 
beir Perſons leſs. terrible than the Plain where ſo many dead Bodies are corrupting. 


lf you have no regard to our Prayers, yet conſider the Cries and Tears of our Relations. 
hey are waiting. without, in the Porch of this Place, to hear what you determine, as 


Wo the Lives and Liberty of your Fellow-Citizens. If, with more than Hannibal's 
humanity, you refuſe to deliver us, to what Misfortunes do you condemn us, for 
be reſt of our Lives! With what Horror and Con 


F our L#1 miſt we hear'a cruel De- 
ee, which judges us unworthy \of being brought back to our Country! Avert, O ye 


Wc, ſo fatal a Reſolution! 


* 


A Diſcourſe, in Appearance ſo reaſonable; and ſo affecting, was followed with 
he Clamours of a confuſed Multitude, whoſe Concern for ſuch 'a Number of 
unhappy Captives had brought them together. They all ſtretched out their Hands 


in a ſuppliant Manner, towards the Senate; ſome for their Sons and Brothers; 
others for their Fathers and Husbands. At length the Crowd was diſperſed; the 


Senators proceeded to voting, and were never more divided in their Opinions. 
Some were for redeeming the Priſoners, even at the Expence of the Publick. 


Others were for ſuffering them to pay their own Ranſoms; and for lending them 
Money out of the Treaſi 0 l 


Security. Theſe were p 

ous Senator, of a very venerable Name, T. Manlius 55 Torquatus, delivered his 
he had triumphe: 

k ather had over the People 

Fa * to die, for — contrery — Or- be — col to the Dict atorſbip. And 

: | 0 

* the Year 518, with Caizs Attilias ; and in the Office, till he died. 
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hey were not ſuffered to enter the City, becauſe they were become Foreigners by Year of 
heir Captivity ; but the Senate were willing to take their Ranſom into Conſide- R O M E 
ation, and aſſembled without the Walls, to hear what they had to offer. One oY 


Funius, who by his Name ſeems to have been related to the Dictator, pleaded M. juxws 
Pzra, Dicta- 
tor. 


XXVII. 
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« 
o 


' Year of  Sentiments, which were indeed more ſevere; but more worthy of the Majeſty 1 


ROM E Rome, and, all things conſidered, more politick. He ſpake thus: 
DXXXVIL DD the preſent Debate turn apon this general 


Pana, Dita- Example of our Anceſtors, and the Principles of Humanity, would ſoon determin 


ample of Terentius, and of . 
they then deceive us? We know what paſſed in the Night before the 


ath, or the Hopes of being ranſomed, deſerve your Compa 


wpon the Plain, i 


pronius was firſt f. 
Citizens, he broke through his Enemies. Theſe Priſoners would 
mands, but thoſe of Hannibal, when he ſummone 


obey no (n 
them to ſurrender. Let thn 


have been to us, if they had been brave and obedient 
pronius! Mie had then had an Army at Canuſium, ef above twenty thouſand Mn; 
and we bond have been leſs ſenſible of our Defeat. ' Mill £ bad Soldiers nou be. 
come good Citizens ?* Who can depend on their Fidelity? 


tude, or 
thing mig 


: An H. X 
e 


pany of Men, who are unworthy 


reſſed by 


nemy. 
of the Name of Romans; 'who could neither ity 


or defend the Ramparts behind which they retired? I conclude therefore, That iti 


altogether as- 


Behaviour has made them ceaſe to be any longer Romans. 
Tris was a ſevere 


in 4 Condition to fly, were under a Neceſſity of continuing in the Camp! Ws 
this Want of Courage, with which the Captives were ſo warmly reproached, mor 
blamcable than the Fli 
ately retired to: /; ? - This remarkable Severity of the Conſe | 
therefore founded on ſome ſecret and refined Policy. They were afraid of coti 


give him to underſtand, that Rome was not Yo deſtitute of Men, but ſhe could 


. Conquer, or die. So chat the Republick ſacriſiced a great many unhappy People 
her private Views, which ſhe coloured over with ſpecious Pretences. And indeel 
Hannibal would not have been ſo teady to deliver up his Priſoners, ſays an anci® 


ing ranſomed. 45 * 


Queſtion, Whether it were th. Y 
pedient or not, ſometimes 10 redeem the Priſoners which are taken from us; h 4 
0 11 _ 
mn favour of the Suppliants. But the Queſtion at preſent is this; Whether we ou 1 
to bring Men home, who ſuffered themſelves to be taten in the Camps of our Co. il 
ſuls, near Cannæ. They have E42 choſe rather to do this, than follow the E, 
ſe who retired to Canuſium for 7 7 * Hal 
amps um ll 
7 and on the very Day when they ſurrendered. In the Night, the Brave . 1 
nius exhorted the Soldiers, who had eſcaped in the Battel, and thoſe who had ] 
fought, to leave the Camp, force their Way through their Enemies, and retire to fh 
Place for Refuge. Some followed him. Others choſe rather to expoſe themſem 
to Hannibal's Chains, than to the Danger of a brave Sally. And theſe are 1, 
Cowards, who would ſoften us by their Supplications ! All the Troops which ag 
Canuſium would teſtify their Fearfulneſs, if they were preſent. * Do theſe un 
who have no Valour, who were not affected either with the Exhortations or Ex 
ple of a Brave Legionary Tribune, and who continued in the Camp, only out of Eu 
WAS They williny 
furrendered themſelves up to the Enemy. Let the Enemy then keep them in 1 
Chains. What ! could not the Valour of forty ftue thouſand Romans, who lay d 
enſpire them with a Contempt of Life! What other Sight tin 
could give them Courage? Nor was this all. They were not only cowardly, u 
diſobedient. Could a Legionary Tribune prevail on them to obey his Orders? S 
to make his Way, Sword in hand, through his Felm 


therefore wow feel the Weight of his Laws! How great an Advantage wonll i 
enough to have followed Sen: 


efides, if they had («Wt 
fained 4 Siege in the Camps, only for ſome Days; and if over-powered by Mul: 
„ther had been under a Neceſſity of capitulating, ſon Wi 
ſaid in their Behalf. But what did they do? Hannibal appear: « Wl 

urrender up their Camps, Arms, and Perſons, " 
What ! ſball I vote for delivering à Ci 


their Paſts daring the Action; or leave their Eutrenchments when it was prm 


reaſonable to ſend back thoſe Troops. to Hannibal, which have eſe: 
out of hrs Hands, as to have thoſe Cowards e to Rome, whoſe cow) f 


Opinion; but it was followed. More preſſing Reaſons thai 


the' pretended Cowardice of the Priſoners, prevailed on the Senate to pronoun 
Sentence againſt them. Could it be denied, that many wounded, who were 1 


of Terentius, and of ſo many others, who had immedi 
crapt Fathers Wii 
ing Havnibal with the Ranſoms of theſe: Captives. They likewiſe were willing " 


2 Eight che And laſtly, by this ſignal Puniſhment, they ſhewed the ## | 
San Soldiers, that in ſuch critical Conjunctures they had nothing to do, but ib 


eres erer ase S 


Author, had it not been to leſſen the Valour of the Romans," by che Hope of 7" i 


U 


ov n 


Arrival, the Affair of redeeming the * was 61 We have already ſpoken of the Origin and 


J_ Cape, near the City now called Averſa. See 
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As ſoon as the Decree of the Senate was made known to the ten Deputies, it Year of 
auſed a great deal of Grief in the City. Many Tears were ſhed, at the Depar- - 8 XX 
ure of theſe unfortunate Slaves, who had no Hopes of eſcaping. Crowds of their : 
2 elations and Friends followed them, ſighing; and in the mean while, one of the M. Junws 
riſoners mixed with the Crowd, and diſappeared. This was he, who thought he 73%. Dicta- 
ad diſcharged his Oath, by returning to Hannibals Camp under a fraudulent Pre- 
ence. But Rome would not ſuffer the perjured Wretch to reap the Fruits of his 
Iniquity. She ordered him to be taken out of his Houſe, and ſent him back to 

annibals Camp. The Republick was fond of purchaſing the Reputation of Juſ- 
tice, when it coſt little, and the State did not ſuffer by it. It is ſaid, that the 
ten Deputics afterwards made their Eſcape out of Hannibals Priſon, and returned 
home: And they ſuffered as much from the Republick 57, as they had done by the 


4 Chains of their Conquerors. Being branded with Infamy by the Cenſors, ſome kil- 
c themſclves ;. and others, being grown contemptible, led a melancholy and ob- 


ſcure Life in Retirement. Their Companions, who were left in the Hands of the Z#nara;, B. 9. 
Carthaginian, were cruclly treated by that Barbarian. He choſe out the moſt con- 
ſiderable of them, and ſent them to Carthage, He made Gladiators of the reſt ; 
and obliged them to fight for the Entertainment of his Troops. To which it is 
added, that he forced Relations to fight with Relations, till they killed one an- 
other. Thus Hannibal glutted the Hatred he had conceived againſt the Romans 
from his Infancy. | 
F. XIII. Ar length he left Cannæ, and began his March, in order to take Ad- 
vantage of his Victory. Since the laſt Battel, Hannibal was at full Liberty to go 
where he pleaſed; and the old Friends of Rome were already prejudiced in favour 
of the Conqueror: The Nations in the Eaſt of Italy, who had formerly been fo 
faithful ro the Romans, were inclined to go over to the ſtrongeſt. | 
Ar different Times, and by Degrees, firſt a Part of the Bruttii, and then the 55 At. -— np 
ellani, the 59 Calatini, the 50 Hirpini, and almoſt all the Nations of Apulia, all %, Celle, 
the Sarmites, (except the Pentri,) the Lucani, the 6 Crotonienſes, the 62 Furentini, 


che 63 Locri, and laſtly, the Tarentini, declared for Hannibal. And it may be? * 3+ 
Wo affirmed, that all the Nations of Great Greece favoured at leaſt the Carthaginians. 


So that the Romans, by one Battel, loſt almoſt all the Conqueſts they had made 
for five hundred Years. Hannibal became inſtantly more powerful in 1raly, than 
the Republick. To the Eaſt, the Victory of Cannæ had brought over all the neigh- 
bouring Nations to him: And to the Weſt, all Ciſalpine Gaul had ſurrendered itſelf 
up to him, as ſoon as he had paſſed the Alpes. So that the Romans had nothing 
left, but a ſmall Compaſs of Ground round their Capital; and in order to make 
themſelves once more Maſters of Italy, they were not now to engage with all theſe 
Nations ſeparately, but with all of them together, united under a formidable Leader. 


5 Livy ſays, upon the Credit of a Tradition in B. 15. 25 88 of Vol. 2. Note 14. Cicero, tells us, 
his time, that it was deliberated in the Senate, whe- B. 13. Ep. 7. that Atella was a Manicipium. And 
ther the ten Captives ſhould” be ſuffered to enter Frontinuſ ſays, that in Aaguſtu's time, from a Mu- 
Kome, or be ſent back to Hannibal. And after nicipium, it became a Roman Colony. 
many Diſputes, it was at laſt reſolved, that they 59 The ancient City of Calatia, ſtood in the 
ſhould be permitted to ſtay at home, but ſhould be Place where the City of Caiazzo now ſtands. Ap- 
expelled the Senate. And Livy adds, that Hannibal pian tells us, it became a Roman Colony, in Fulins 

owing ſuſpicious at the long Delay of the ten Ceſar's time. See Vol. 2. p. 234. Nere 3. 

puties, ſent three others, whom he had taken in 60 We have more than once obſerved, that the 
the Battel of Cannæ; the Name of the firſt was Hirpini inhabited that Part of Itah, which is now 


Lucius Scriboniut; that of the ſecond Cains Calpar- known by the Name of The Further Principality, 


-»iss; that of the third Lacins Marlins. At their in the Kingdom of Naples. 


long debated with Warmth, upon the Motion of Situation of the City of Crotona, Vol. 2. þ 419. 
one of the Tribunes of the People, named Scribo- Note 30. It ſtill in a manner retains its old Name, 
miu, and Couſin to the Deputy of that Name. But and is called Cortone. ll | 


the Senate refuſed to give the Ranſom the Cariha- 62 The City of Sarentum, now Sorr ento, ſtood | 
n 


£1n1ay General demanded; nor would they conſent on the Sea-Coaſt of Campania, near the Promonzto- 
to an Exchange of Priſoners. "The three new De- ry of Minerva, and a Temple conſecrated to that 
puties therefore returned to Hawmibe!, without Suc- Goddeſs... The Natives call it Capo de la Minerva, 
cels, The ten firſt Na -continued at Rome, to this Day. Fruntinas ranks this City among the 
becauſe they thought themſelves diſcharged from Roman Colonies, Ovid, Martial, Columella, and 
their Oaths, upon a frivolous Pretence, which could Pliny the Naturaliſt, all ſay that its Hills produced 
not acquit them of Breach of Faith, © © excellent Wines. Pe 40 

55 The een, took their Name fiom the anct- —=63 Sce the Origin and Situation of the City of 
ent City of Atella,” in Campania, between Naples Locris in Traly, P. 467; of Fob. 2. Note 103. 
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Year-of Arp no we ſhall ſee the Ramin Valour ſhine forth with its greateſt Luftre: zu 
ROME will firſt give a particular Account of all the Conqueſts of the Carthaginian. = 


{DXXXVII 
Fa Jokes moſt at the Head of the Aufdus: One of the young Inhabitants, named Trebins = 


Romans to their former Luſtre, after their Ambition had been ſufficiently puniſbel Wl 


Livy, B. 23. 


formed a Deſign of delivering up the City to Hannibal, if he came into Camper 
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HAN NITBAL:' firſt Attempt was upon 64 Compſa, a City of the Hirpini, 1 


1 Dit» of an illuſtrious 55 Family, took great Pains to put the Conqueror in Poſſeſſion i; e 


it: But he muſt firſt conquer the Oppoſitions made by a Family which had grey, ll 
Intereſt than his own, thro the Protection of the Romans. And the Report AH 
their Defeat, and Hannibals Approach, who was already croſſing Samn:um, ob. 
liging the Party that oppoſed Trebzus, to leave the Country, Compſa ſurrendetſ̃i ll 
to the Carthuginiant, and was the firſt City in Italy, that fell off from the Romy, Bl 
Hannibal made it ſtrong ; laid up his Baggage in it; divided his Army into tio 
Bodies; and gave the Command of one to his Brother Mago, with Orders to (v1, Yi 


licite the Surrendry, or take by Force, all the Cities of the Country. As for hin. AR © 
ſelf, he drew near Naples, with Deſign to make himſelf Maſter of a maritime cu 1 
which might open him a Communication with Africa. 3% 4 


F. XIV. NAPLES was ſurrounded on all Sides with Hills, at ſmall Diſtance, Þ 1 
from one another, and confequently with narrow Paſſes: And in them the cunning fl 


Carthaginian hid the greateſt Part of his Troops, and only ſhewed the Neapolita | t 
Garriſon ſome Squadrons of Horſe, which by their Bravadoes drew it into the Snare, 


7) 
A Body of the fineſt Youth, well mounted, followed cloſe upon the Numidia it 
Horſe, and purſued them too far. Theſe brave Men were ſurrounded by the Cv. 
thaginian Infantry; and had all periſhed 55, if the Nearneſs of the Sea had a 
ſaved the greateſt Part of them. They could ſwim; and by that means got vir, 
ſome Fiſhermens Barks, which were coaſting along the Shore. However, the god, 
Poſture of the Neapolitans, and the Height of their Walls, diſcouraged Hanni 
and preſerved their City from a Siege. oy | 
From thence the African General turned towards C. Doubtleſs, Providene Wl 
conducted him thither, and facilitated the Surrender of it, in order to reſtore tk 


Capua had formerly ſurrendered itſelf up to the Romans, with all Campania, of whis Wi 

it was the Capital. It ſurpaſſed all the Cities in Italy, Rome only excepted, in , 
Magnificence, Grandeur, and Riches. The Air alone that Men breathed ther, 
inclined them to Effeminacy ; and the Fruitfulneſs of the Soil contributed more to 
the Delights of its Inhabitants, than its Wealth. Licentiouſneſs of Manners, al 
a ſtrong Bent to Pleaſure, were as it were natural to the C The Men wer il 
not born with any martial Diſpoſitions; and the Women lived without Senſe of 
Modeſty. In ſhort, if Capua rivaled Rome, in the Extent of her Walls, and de 
outward Decorations of her Buildings, the Vices which reigned, and the Diſorden 
which were ſuffered there, were Foils to the Regularity and Diſcipline of the Mei 

mans. The Government which had lately been introduced there, helped likewiſe em 
to. promote the Licentiouſneſs of the Citizens. When C firſt ſurrendered u 
the Romens,; ſhe received her Laws from them, and they annually ſent a Pref, 
or if you will, a Prætor, who adminiſtred Juſtice in this City. But it appears, that 
from being a Roman Præfecture, Capua became a Municipium; that is, ſhe governel 
herfelf by her ancient Laws, choſe her own Magiſtrates, enjoyed the ſame honoray 
Privileges as the Citizens of Nome, and in ſhort, was only ſubject to the Rona 
in theſe two Particulars, That they kept a Garriſon in it, to ſecure the Place; and, 
That they had a Right of demanding of the Campanz, their Contingent of Troops 
for War. Beſides, the Senate of Rome had likewiſe granted them a Privilege, 
Which was then uncommon, vis. That the Capuans and Romans might intermatr). 
An honourable Diſtinction for Capua, which created a ſtrong Union between the 
This was the Condition of Capua, when Hannibal drew near to it. The People 
were inclined to receive him. A Man of the moſt conſiderable Intereſt in the Cit); 
named Pacuuius Calauius, had the laſt Year, after the Battel of the Lake Thraſimens 


52 r 


1 Compſa, now Costa, is in The Further Prin- _ 66 Livy adds, B. 23, that a Prefedt of the Aui 
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Pecuviu, 


. reduced, if Hanmiba! became Maſter of it; and he concluded, that it would mY 
better for him to aſſume a kind of Sovercignty in his own Country, than to 
fer. a Stranger to uſurp it. rd ee 99, Fl 
Tax ambitious Paruvius was of an illuſtrious Family; and his Eſtate was con- 
derable; tho he had not acquired it by very honeſt Means. However, the Peo- 
le were devoted to him; ſo that he had nothing to do, in order to acquire a 
erfect Sovercignty, but to gain the Votes and Affections of the Senate. The 
Mcthod he took to do this, with the Confent of his Republick, was to aſſemble 
e Magiſtrates of his City, and make them this artful Harangune. 
—_ HANNIBAL ſpreads Terror in theſe Countries, and Rome herſelf is ready to 
BW under the Toke, ſhe made us bear. The People of Capua ſeem diſpoſed to ſub- 
it to the Conquerors, and Jou only refuſe to deſert the Romans. Hence your Con- 
ions with the Commons. Hence the Animoſities which divide us, and which 

ay in the end prove. fatal to us. As for 7. thin Capua ought not to 
gert Rome, "without an abſolute ' Neceſſity. Tou knou my Attachments to her. 
liier a Roman Woman, the Daughter of Appius Claudius. She has brought 
pe ſeveral Children; and 1 have very latei married my Daughter to Livius the 

—_ oman. I cannot therefore be an Enemy' To a Senate; which here maintains u he 
tereſts of Rome. Nhat moſt affetts ne, is, that the People of Capua have 
orn to cut your Throats, and ſurrender themſelves up to the Carthaginian. Dare 
ben to depend upon my Word, and forget your old Quarrels? I can deliver 
7 out of your Danger, if you will commit pourſelves implicitly to ny Guidance. 
et me but ſhut you up here, and leave the teſt to my Management. After he had 
Wonc ſpeaking, the Senators believed him upon his Oath z/ and he ſet a Guard at 
e Door of the Temple, in which they were afſembled!' oY OO 

= Tas People were delighted with the Confinement of the Magiſtrates, whom the 
bolved to put to death; and the Broils between the Senate and their Head bein 
ell known, the Commons thought Paruviug ſincerely in their Intereſt, and ap- 
auded his Proceeding. - By his Order, all the City aſſembled together in the 
n, and then the Prætor aſcended The Tribune of Haranguet, and ſpake thus. 
ampani, I haue ſeconded, on father prevented,” your Deſires. The deteſtable Se- 
7 whom you hate, are wholly in your own Hands.. Tom wanted to rid the World 
= Saves to Rome, and to deſtroy them one by one; which muſt have coſt you 
ere deal of -Blood::''Tou muſt have. fought" at every one of their Houſes; and 
i cir Chients' would have defended the Libet of their Proms. Bur not I have 

ande, Confinement,, in one Place, without Arms, or "Attendants + and I 
Aver them all up.40' you." Do you determine their Fate; and appoint every ont 
„ Puniſhment; actording to the" "Greatneſs of his Crimes, or your Hatred to 
m. But after alli ir it not reaſonable, that the Government ſboul# ſtill be pre- 
ven, uas well ar your Reſentments ſatisfied? I ſuppoſe your Anger it tonfined to 
he Per ſins of the Senators, and nuf to the Senate as fuch. Let us then bxtermi. 
we the Men; but preſerue the Order, fince we muff have" 8 Bod of Men o 
ern us; Let ut ven #rfebves dn tb old Senators, bat then let us cebit 

Troc Bw ones in rhein fad. ji Mill tire them ul befort your Tribuma and brong 

ivilegs, en out of their Fri one by one : and the Order in which they * ſhall appear, 
e determined by Lot. Toir ment ſball be pur in execurion on 2 

them; but one ſhall not be. exicuted; and another brought to th Bai, till on 
abe t named u Mn of Frebiry ro furred mn. 
Tuns was thought 2 (reaſonable? Propoſal ; the Senators Names were drawn by 
ots and as ſoon Ag the firſt Was taken out of the Urn; there was great ſhouting: 
When this firſt Victim appehred before the People, all loaded him With Curſes; 
nd cricd out, He is a Villain, Let him die ; Let him immediately be carried to 
eee, Bur here ide rere ſuſpendecd the FEagerneſs of the” People, and put 
nem in mind, that" chey agreed t chuſe a good Man 'to fucceed the Criminal, 
cfore he ſhould be executed. And then, the Folly of popular Judgments appeared 5 8 


* 


VoL. III. 


J was then in the higheft Poſt ; he governed his Republick, in Quality of Year of 
tor; and in order the better to ſecure the Succeſs of his Enterprize, he had = ME 
mcd a Deſign to aſſaſſinate all the Senators in the City, whom he knew not . 

o be agreeable to the People, and who did not enter into his Views. But af- M. Joius 
erwards, the Pretor ſeriouſly conſidered, the Condition to which Capua would Fand, Dicta- 


ROME 
= could not: age 


M. Junius was a Man of no Birth; a fourth had neither Senſe nor Underſtanding : and * 3 
n 3 2 nt every. one had ſome Fault or other, which diſqualified him. 2 


in Underſtanding than ever, he addrefſed- himſelf to them thus. Y 
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ſtrongeſt Lighr. When che Multitude came to name this honeſt Man, 1 
e. If any Perſon was named, ſome body or other was malicio nn 
h to tell his Faults. One was too poor; another too preſumptuous; a ig Bn 


ITꝝIs Indetermination therefore ſaved the Senators. The People being can, 2 
ian that it was better to keep thoſe they had, than chuſe worſe, ordered h lA 
Priſoners to be relcaſed, left the Forum themſelves, and the Aſſembly was 4; 
ſolycd... Thus Paruvies. acquired an abſolute Dominion over the whole Nati, 
without Violence; and his Authority was the more immovable, the leſs it y, 
forced; he rather, reigned in the Hearts of the '©COPIE: W his Favours to they, 9 
than over their Bodies by Compulſion.. = 

Tuis happened immediately after the Battel of the Lake LIrifmentr. Afg YG 
which followed Times of Peace and Rejoicings in Capua. All Orders of M1, 
-acquieſced in a voluntary Subjection to Pacuvius; and the Senators, out of Gm 
tude. to the Commons, and for fear of ſowering their Minds, made no Decree, il 
but What were agrecable to the People. Hence Luxury, Feaſtings, and Lice, 
tiouſneſs of Manners, daily increaſed in the City. The Regard the Capuans hu 
for Nome, Which was wholly founded in the Diviſions between the Senate u]. 
People, abated. daily. In this Situation they were, when the Romans were bean BY 
a fourth time, and defeated, | near Came, and ſeemed ruined paſt Redemptia 
ludecd Cunua had then another Prætur; Marius Bloſius had ſucceeded Pacuuu hl 
but the latter had ſtill ſo much Intereſt, and Authority, that he was in Effet l 4 
Head of the Republick. He was, the Mainſpring of all Deliberations; and, wit Wl 
out the Name; of Governor, managed both Senate and People as he plcaſcd, Bl 

CA UA would from that time have ſided with the Carthaginians agi Met 
Rane, if two Conſiderations had not prevented it. The firſt was the great Nu 
ber of Intermarriages made between the Inhabitants of the two Cities. The f 
apuan Horſemen, that is, all the Flower « 


cond was, that three hundred young C; 
the Nobility, were actually in the Service of the Republick. They were gone u 
Sicily, with the Troops Rome ſent thither to en it: and _> were ſo may 
Hoſtages for the Fidelity of the Campami. | 7 
Wu therefore the Defeat of — 1 is Alight to „Ene, wen d 
vulged, it was not without Difficulty, that the Relations of the young Trocp 
obtained. leaye of Pacuuiuc, to ſend a Deputation to the fugitive Conſad, to off 


Him Succours. But at length, the Head of goth Capuani complied; the Depuia Bl 


ſet out, and. found: Terentius Vurro in ſuch a Condition, as would have affcdd i 
faithful Allies. But the deſtitute Condition in which they ſaw him, made hin Wl 


contemptible in the Eyes of theſe Traitors, who now formed a Deſign to revolt: Wil 


and Terentiuss Speech ſtill more diminiſhed the Veneration the Deputies ought Wl 
have. had for a Roman Conſul. Being ſcarce recovered from his Fright, and wen BY 


a; THe, S#ccours you offer us, Carnpani, are indeed a Proof. of your Afton; 4 


. 4 one, at can be of little Uſe to ut, in aur preſent Condition: Me have 7 


and  Ammunitions:' and your Succhurs can ren 
reed with us; bu" 
\ſhall be the Pm 


2 Cavalry, Money, 
Ponts. 2 . longer to make Wat. in 


cry 4 7 328 of Rome, in your own FN 
ep 1 eee ITE, 
Hannibal, cubich ſbe former 
eee e, rd, e 
6. /00# 4 Jou, in OMr or mer FS. 

between the Inhabitants ef — C Je fImg fo ak, w 
tui but one City. Common Intereſis. 6 e to animate you 

common Enemy. How | dable,; ow. cruel, is this Carthaginian Gener 715 
Na ie has be att im] And their: Commander has made them un 
de * geh He taught is Soldiers to make 57 Bridges, and 215 
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then 9 led the Deputies to make ſerious Reflections. They were no ſooner diſmiſſed, but 
is Virius, one of the Ambaſſadors, ſaid to his Collegues; The time is now 
Ad eme for recovering the Liberty, the Romans deprived us of, by Violence, and for 
Ming Capua the Head of all Italy. The Calamities of Rome free us from the 
Grai, RS ubjection in which. we have lived. Let us treat with the Foreigner, upon ſuch 
cre; erms as wwe like: Let us open our Gates to him, till ſuch time as Rome is ut-: 
Lic, ry deſtroyed. Hannibal will ſooner or later return from Italy to Africa, and leave 
5 be Capuans Maſters of the Country, without Fear of Rivals. | 
e a( Taxss Words, which ſeemed not void of Reaſon, affected the Deputies ; and 
dem when they made a Report of their Embaſly, they at the ſame time mentioned this 


ptim REP ropoſal to the Capuans, who were perſuaded, that Rome was utterly ruined : and 
vv; chen all Campania inclined to favour Hannibal. Only ſome old Men reſtrained 
t th cor ſome time, the Earneſtneſs of the People to ſhake off the Roman Yoke. It is 
vit- WS Gaid, that they prevailed ſo far, as to perſuade them, in order to break off from 


None with the more Decency, firſt to ſend an Embaſſy, with ſuch Propoſals to 
che Roman Senate, as they certainly would not accept. Theſe were, That Rome 
and Capua ſhould be put upon a perfect Equality; and That every Year one of the 
Con ſuls ſhould be choſen out of the Capuans, to govern the Republick jointly 
with the Roman Conſul, and with equal Authority. The Negotiation did not 
ſaccecd.; Rome ſtill retained her Pride, notwithſtanding her Loſſes; and the Con- 
ſcript Fathers appeared not to be Men of Terentius s Character. The Latins had 
formerly made a Propoſal like this, which had been rejected: and now that of 
che Capuans was as little regarded, tho made in theſe moſt difficult Times. 
memorable: Inſtance of Roman Conſtan hr Lo un 
F. XV. AFTER: this, Capua heſitated no longer. By à Plurality of Voices, both 
of the Senate and People, aſſembled together, it was agreed to ſend to: Hannibal 
the ſame Deputies, who had been the Eye-witneſſes of Terentiuss Terrors. The 
ambitious Pacuuius was the Soul of all the Proceedings of his Republick. He 
doubtleſs had hoped to have made himſelf: a Roman Conſul; by the Negotiation he 
had influenced his People to venture upon, with Rome: and now he was in hopes 
of rendring himſelf Sovereign of a great State, by entring into Meaſures with the 
Cart hagin ian. hne O73, 16. | (9326.4 2210, 36, HUGE zoon OW! 
Tas: Capuans. therefore treated with Hannibal upon the following Conditions. 
1. That no Carthaginian Magiſtrate, the General of the Army himſelf not ex- 
cepted, ſhould have any Juriſdiction over any Citizen in Capua. 2. That no Ca- 


but i puan ſhould be compelled. to ſerve in the Carthaginian Army, or to accept any 
Employment in it. 3. That Capua| ſhould till. retain her ancient Laws, and: be 


governed by ſuch Magiſtrates. only, as ſhe heeſcif: ſhould choſe, 4. That Hannibal 
ſhould deliver up to them four hundred Roman:Knights, to be exchanged — 
= ſame Number of Camman Youths,. who were in the Service of Nome, in Sicily. 
= Theſc Terms Hannibal accepted, reſolving to break them, as ſoon as he ſhould be- 
= come Maſter of the City; andi now nothing remained, but tol get rid-of the No- 
man Garriſon, the Officers that commanded it,: and a great Number of other No-. 
mans, whom Trade, ot private Buſineſs; kept at Cana. In order to this, the 
People inveſted them, and under pretence; of takiũg Meaſures for their Preſerva- 
A B £24 bus b ee lis aldsT e 
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Vear o tion; ſhut them up in the publick Baths. Then, by a ſignal Piece of Treacher, 
R © M they heated the Stoves, and boiled the Water ſo much, that the Romans wete a 
8 ſuffocated, with the Vapours of the Waters, or with the Heat. Y 
W ,, INDEED all the Citizens of Capua did not equally approve of the Revolt. Wu 1 L 
Puna, Dies all theſe faithleſs Allies, there was one Man, who was true to the Intereſt, q Y 
"0 Rome, and whoſe Virtue was truly Roman. His Name was Decius Magius. ig 

oppoſed Paruvins's Treaty with Hannibal; and the Fury of the People againſt 11, 
— Garriſon, as much as he could: but in ſpight of all his Authority, (4, 2 
Rage of the People preyailed againſt his Remonſtrances. Upon which, he in. Y 
creaſed his Oppoſition,” when he knew a Carthaginian Garriſon was ready to u. 
ceed the Roman, and cried out: Capuans, remember Pyrchus and Tarentum! 7, 

| King of Epirus war no: ſooner "them, but the Tarentini repented of hay 
as, Ju hem. Ton have been your own Maſters; you are now going to be If 

Slaves. Dou have but one Expedient left to ſave you; which is, to cut all the Cu. 

thaginians in pieces as faſt as they oy: the City, in order to appeaſe the Gods, ou | 

rhe Romans; by. that Sacrifice. I 

Zur the. Debauchety of the Captany had extinguiſhed all their Reſpect for th f 
Gods, and all Love of Duty. So that Magiuss Diſcourſe was deſpiſed ;' and he wy 1 f 
accuſed for it before Hannibal. Upon which, the proud Carthaginian began wit i 
an Infringement of the Treaty, which the Capuans muſt have been affected wit | | 
if the Love of Change had not bewitched them. Before he took Poſſeſſion of 

he ſent Orders to Magius, to come to his Camp, and anſwer for his Pro | 3 
ceedings. But he haughtily refuſed to obey the General's Order: and indecd, th: 
African General had, according to his own Conventions, no Right over the Pe. 
fon of any Capaan. ' Nevertheleſs, Hannibal was reſolved at fitſf to force him o Y 
obey, and to take him from his Family by Violence. But upon more mature e 
flexions, he altered his Mind. He was afraid of a Tumult. Nevertheleſs, bein Wl 
impatient to revenge himſelf, he wrote the Prætor Blaſius word, that he woul BR... 
come to Capua himſelf the next Day. The Prætor gave notice of it to the Pe Wl 
and a magnificent Entry was appointed for the Cartbaginian General. Men, Bi 
omen, and Children, all went to meet Hannu; and were very impatient to 
ſee a Man, who was famous for ſo many Victories. Only Magus, and his So, 
together with a Handful of the young Nobility, and among them the Son of f 
cuviut, named Perola, did not follow the Crowd. Nor did Magius hide himſef; 
That would have argued: Fear, He walked in the Forum very compoſedly, and did 
not join in the Acclamations of the Mukritude ; tho he was _ Aa e to the n{ 
Perſecution. that threatencd him. iw 1. 51 3 

- In ſhort, Hannibal had no ſooner entered Capus in this Verkimphiic manner; 
but he:defired” the Senate might be aſſembled: So earneſt was he to vent his Fur 
againſt the brave Magiat. But at length he was appeaſed, and perſuaded not u 

damp: the Joy of ſo happy a Day. Hannibal therefore, in order to do Honour to 

two illuſtrious Families at once, accepted of two Entertainments in one Day, 
one at the Houle of the Minii, and the other with the famous Pacudius, the At 

thor: of the Reuolution. The latter had taken his Son Perola out of the Compi 
of Magizs, and forced him to come and pay his Homage to Hannibal; and it 
mort, had reinſtated him in the good Graces of the Cartbaginian. Tho only 
ſmall Number of Hammel Friends were admitted to the Feaſt of the Minis, P. 
rola was invited. But the yang Man was proud. He had iinbibed | Magiss' 
Sentiments, and had! always. (cp rt Heart: and therefore feigned an Indi- 
polition, and did not accept of the invitation. So that his Father, in order © 
excaſc him, vas forced to confels; that his Son was ſo much out of Humour, thi 
it would be difficult to bring him to Temper. The Feaſt was: ſumpruous z and 
ſuch as might be expected from two rich Lords, in a voluptuous City. There 
Hannibal met with no more of his military Repaſts, which were always 
He began to have a Taſte for Luxury, 1 thought Capua a delightful Habitatiol. 

He did not or 27 from Table till cowards Night, vr then paly y to repair to Fu 

üle, Who "Save. | him a 1 cnt 1 In the Interim 88 the tvo 

8 2 found his 3 In his own Garden, and had a long Dil 
and "Edacation ef 4 Remey'Morher, had inſpire 


bn e I have found out an Bopedient, ſaid. he to 
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this Pacrbius ſeemed ſurprized, and ſaid, What is that Expedient ? It is th 
iwercd Perola; and immediately opening his Robe, ſhewed his Father a Poniar 


=. and our Reconciliation with Rome. Hannibal ſball die. And my only 
% in communicating this 70 you, is, that you may find Means to be out of the 
„on ſball not lile to ſee the Agonies of the expiring Carthaginian. _ 
Ar this Declaration, Pacuvius was like one Thundet-ſtruck. To how tertible 
Dilemma was he reduced! either to accuſe, and conſequently deſtroy” his Son; 
to ſuffer all the Laws of Hoſpitality to be btoken through, by tlie Aſſaſſi nation 
à Great Man! He was divided between paternal Affection, and the Horror of the 
rime; and he had Recourſe to Intreaties and Tears. di ee 
WHAT ! Son, ſaid he to Perola, — become an Aſſaſſin, in order to perjure 
r Father ? I very lately plighted my Faith to Hannibal. My Oaths were con- 
4 by Libations, made at a ſacred Feaſt; and would you have me break them? 
at, could I have Intereſt enough to bring Hannibal to you; and yet can I not in- 
e you to favour Hannibal? Perola, have ou well conſſdered twhat you are got 
rout ? Dare you alone attack an Hero, and ſtand the Shock of thoſe Looks whi 


ve put Roman Armies to Flight? Can you hope to eſtape the Vigilante of [0 many 
1 „,, as are always watching for his Safety, and the Strength of 0 "we 4 Arms, as 
Se aways ready to defend him? No; you can't ſtab him, but through me. My 


Prayers ſoftened him; and ſhall my Tears be leſs prevalent with you, than my 
mbraces of his Father entirely overcame him. The Son at length acquieſced, and 


. niſt you have three Crimes to reproach yourſelf with ? the firſt, that of per- 
| = the Capuans to ſurrender ; the ſecond, that of having ratified the Treaty; 
2 the third, that of ſtopping my Arm, when ready to deliver my Country! O Ca- 

a! Om Father! I betray one, in Obedience to the other: And to you alone, I 
r the Dupger you wreſt from me. Thus ſpake Perola; and, to leave 
WPacuvius no room for Suſpicion, threw the Poniard overt the Garden-Wall; and 
ent to ſup with the Company. Thus Hannibal, without knowing it, was in 


es, among the Gauls in Italy, or in his Battels with the Romans. 


being Maſters of all Italy. Rome herſelf, ſaid he, ſball receive Law from the 
apuans; and your imperious Maſters ſball be your Slaves. But there is one ſingle 
12: whoſe Heart is certainly not Campanian, who may prevent your attaining to 
i hh Pitch of Glory. I mean Decius Magius. The proud. Man braves yon, 

nd r Tufts to concur in what you moſt deſire. Cite him to appear. The Sentence 
on paſs upon him, will eſtabliſh the Glory and Safety of Capua. 
Axe lamented the Fate of the illuſtrious Citizen, and plainly ſaid, that an At- 
empt was going already to be made againſt the publick Liberty. Yet none durſt 
pen his Mouth in favour of the innocent. Magius was brought before his Judges, 
ad, by their Sentence, delivered up into the Hands of his Enemy. He in vain 
3 ged, That Hannibal had no Right over his Perſon : He was loaded with Chains, 
ad carried to the Cartbaginian Camp. But as he walked thro the Streets, with 
Luer before him, and bare- headed, like a Slave; he did not ceaſe to cry out: 
his, Capuans, ic the Liberty that was promiſed you. Hannibal carries away your 
E :lluſtrious Citizens in Chains, before your Eyes! This is your Recompence, for 
Ve magnificent Reception you have given bom! Na yet 
= As for Hannibal 


he immediately embarked the illuſtrious C. 


rene, 2 City belonging to the Kings of Egypt. There the Priſoner ran and em- 


71 The City of Cyreze was the chief of the five 71 This was the Prolomy Wo, according to 
of TR the Pentapolis of Africa conſiſted. It Iles, was ſurnamed fr Ms becauſe his Ambi- 
rok . — to the N les Cornaice, tion tempted him to kill his own Father, in order to 
| Pe Cyrene is now called Corene. * ys be did not ſpare either his Mother or Brother. 

oT. III. i l - Upon 
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— picile Rome to you, and male her forget your Unfaithfulneſs to her. Year of 
acuvins," to rec J forget your O go or 
4 DXXXVIL 


ened to his Girdle: This Inſtrument, ſaid he, will procure both Capua's Deli- e 
88a, Dicta- 
tor. 


treaties were with him? Perola was much affected with theſe Words; and the PIA. Life of 


ied out; It is only to my Father, that I ſacrifice the Intereſt of my Country _ 


reater Danger at a Supper, than any he had encountered in Spain, Gaul, on the 


Tut next Day the Senate of Capua was aſſembled, at the Carthagrmian's Requeſt: Liv. B. 22. 
Ind Hannibal made an artful Speech to them, wherein he gavè the Capuans Hopes © 1. 


8 818 | , on a Ship | 
ound for Carthage; but the Ship was driven by a Tempeſt to the Port of 7" . 


braced the Statue of Projomy 72 Philopator ; and the Carthaginians'durſt not drag 


eG himſelf of his Throne. And the ſame Author 
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to the King of rene, Was tz I 
condutted to Alexandria; and ac 
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me the Maſter, or rather the T 


pua has ſurrendered ta the Ci 
de not then to return the G 


I 3 
honor who. had been left dead upon the Spot, in ſeveral Battels. Some % 
that there were three Buſhels 74 of them; and others, that there was only ont. 
But be that as it will, the Quantity of them was ſurprizingly great, eſpecially if i 
be true that only Senators and Roman Knights were then ſuffered to wear then, Wi 

„ 1 | | Arrig Rn: 


4 v ; + \ \ 


known. But it is certain, that Polybins declares, d herein I have exaQly {ol = 
that Prolomy Energetes, the Father of 'Philopater, lowed the Direction en me by the chief Mini 
died of a Fit of Sckueb. Prolomy Philepater be- of the Temple of Delphi. After this the Senate pi: Wi 

gan to reign in the Year of Rome 533, when Mar- ſed a Decree, 2 that Szpplications u 


Upon what Authotity Juſtin affirms this, is not not lay aſide till J arriyed at Rowe, and offcret + (i 
Rb the Altar of 4polls. k 


Y | cas milla; Lepidus, and Marcus Valerins Levinus Sactifices ſhould be offered up to the Gods, 1 tr Wil 
=— were Conſals, about the fitſt Year of the 24oth O- Oracle directed. 3 


lympiad. | oy 74 Authors are divided about this prociges { „, 2a 
73 * theſe Tranſactions in E, adds Livy, Quantity of Gold Rings. Pliny, B. 33. c.1. E Þ 
Qgintas Fabins Piftor arrived from Delphi, whither to favour the Opinion of thoſe who make then v £ 


the Senate had ſent him, after the Battel of | Caxze, have been three Buſhels. And to make the tig Wl 
to conſult the Oracle about the Misfortunes which the more probable, he is inclined to believe, that u 
overwhelmed the Romes Republick, ſince Hauni- the time of the ſecond Cartbagini an War, all te Bi 
bal's Conqueſts. He gave an Account of his Com- Citixent of Rome, without Exception, aſſumed 1 Wl 
miſſion, and delivered the Anſwer of the Oracle in Right of wearing a gold Ring. Tho' his Work 
293 4 It named all the Gods, to whom the promiſcui aſus annuloram, may poſſibly ſignify w 
Citizens were obliged to pay their Adorations; and more than that the Privilege of wearing Rings vs ll 
it ordered all the. of the Sapplications, common to the Senators and Rozran Knights. 4 
Ceremonies, apd /Sacrifices... But Apollo, above all, ui ſays, B. 2. g. 16. that Hannibal ſent to Cu. 
recommended Purity of Manners, and Innocence #hage, two Buſhels of Gold Rings; and that 
of Life, to the Romans.” And in caſe they would them, the Republick judged of the Number of k+ 


hes hn A LOO Ne Sn an At er ee es ccefil 1 
its anci 1 ö ttels - Hod. aun | 
„ * her 1 victorious; provided always, that Carthaginem miſh, 5 Tue equeſiris taxata n 
e entiched Temple of Delpbi-with Part of the * St. Auſt: is of P ys nion, in 6b. % pr 
ee e e ee ee den w e, 
c is, would not fail i | u- diam , . nude bal tres. modios aununri no 
and Superſtiijon of an affrighted — to their aureorum Carthaginem miſit, quo intelligerent iu Nu | 
FFC 
| ar P 4 ' | FAS. 
Too toon 
— * the _ "that there was but one * of np ihe mb othe 
Wine and Incenſe to the Gods uit, gc proprior vero eſt, hand plus fue 1 calic 
the, Obes of 15 Wor- And, ao ll ew bow great the Loſſs the 
that; J conſulted the of the Roma were, Mage added, ſays the Kl. P 
x mn, I haye never appeaced with- "mentioned Hiſtorian, that at Rowe, only Ks * 
del on my Head; which 1 did and the moſt Soplideable of the Cie hat 
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Arr ER Mago had made theſe firſt Impreſſions on the Senate of Carthage, in fa - Year of 
our of his Brother 3 he then ſollicited Succours for him, in order to enable him & © M B 
0 carry on this ſucceſsful War. It ic, ſaid he, in the midſt of an Enemy's Caun- gx" 
5, hat Hannibal has: gained this Succeſs to your Arms. For this Reaſon, he iS NM fonws 
1e Aibereſſed for want of Proviſions and jo many Battels muſt neceſſarily have e Dien. 
nd ihe Number of his Troops. Africa ought therefore to ſend him Recruits of Lie. B. 22. 
i and Proviſions, in order to ſupport theſe glorious Beginnings. 4. 12. 
Arx with great Readineſs approved of Mages Propotal ; the Barcan Faction 
vn eſpecially triumphed; and Himilco, who was the moſt zealous Partizan of it, turned 
owards Hanno, as it were to inſult him. The Reader may remember, that he was 
ne moſt avowed Adverſary of the Barcan Party. Well, (aid Himilco to- him, do 
„„ now repent of conferring the Generalſhip on Hannibal? Has the Way he has un- 
„talen turned to the Diſadvantage of our Country? Muſt we deliver up Hannibal 
o the Romans, rather than put him at the Head of our Troops ? If you dare, ſpeak 
he Language of a Roman, in 4 Carthaginian Senate. | 
HANNO was provoked, but nevertheleſs anſwered with Moderation; If I had 
ot been compelled to it, I ſhould not have ſpoken at all to day, for fear of inter- 
ting the publick Foy. But not to reply, when thus interrogated by a Senator, Liv. B. 23. 
Vould argue Pride, or 4 Diſaffettion to the State. T therefore anſwer, That I ſhall © '* 
not triumph before the time. The War is ſucceſsfully begun, I grant it; but I ſball 
fill repent of its being begun, till an End is put to it by 4 happy Peace. Who 
rows whether theſe Overflowings of Joy may not end in Sorrow / Ti have Reaſon to 
ect it, from what I hear Hannibal himſelf ſay, by his Brother. Send me, ſays 
e, Troops and Proviſions. Is this the Language of a Conqueror, who is Maſter o 
o many Nations in Italy? The Roman Republick is reduced to Extremities.” &. 
bas neither Troops nor Generals. Tet I want Succours. Do Men ſpeak thus, 
hen they have gained a certain Superiority ? Is Rome reduced to ſo deplorable a 
tate, if our General wants new Forces to ſubdue ber? Did not we; in the ſame 
manner, think her utterly ruined, in the firſt War we made with her? And yet, did 
et her Conſt ancy raiſe her up; and did not ſbe even gather Strength from her Fall? 
Hut in order to come to à clear Knowledge of the true State of Affairs in Italy, give 
leave, Mago, to ack you ſome Queſtions. Has any Latin Nation come over to 
„(7 Has any one Man of the Roman Tribes deſerted Rome? No, replied Mago. 
en the Romans, rejoined Hanno, have ſtill more Men left, than are ſufficient to 
1 ˙＋ us. Tell me likewiſe, whether the Conquered ſbeu any Signs of Deſpair, 
r Diſcouragement ? I know nothing of it ; anſwered Mago. And yet nothing is 
ore eafuly ſeen; replied Hanno. Give me leave likewiſe, to enquire yet farther, 
ontinued the Carthaginian Senator, whether the Romans, who have been ſo often 
eaten, make any Advances towards a Peace, or ſeem to defire it. ill put 
good Face Iu it, replied Mago, notwithſtanding their Loſſes. From all this 
„ 7 conclude, reſumed Hanno very briskly, that we are ſtarce any farther ad. 
cd get, than we were the Day Hannibal entered Italy. We have indeed done 
ib to obtain an advantageous Peace with Rome; and that ought to be the ut- 
22/7 of our Wiſhes. One fengle Failure may utterly deſtroy any other Project, how 
eat ſorver. Thus, upon the Defeat of our Fleet at the Ægades I, : al] our 
* ees of conquering Sicily, by Hannibal's Father, proved abortive.” I therefore vote 
a ſending any Succours to the Army in Italy. If it be as 'Vittorious, as ir 
= reſented, it needs no Reinforcement. If it ſends us falſe Accounts, it deſerves 
% Relief from us. | | ei bog 10 19006: 
Ir muſt be granted, that Hannes Speech was worthy of a Man of his good 
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,— = 
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qu Privilege of wearing Gold Rings. Had all enjoyed whether the Nobility were content with one only? 

it, 2 liny ſeems to ſay, Authors would have In Pliny's time at leaſt, Pride and Pomp had mul- 

x calon to cry out, as moſt of them do, at the tiplied this Sort of Ornament. And according to 
babin en of the Rings Hlaunibal gathered up, pro- Florar, Havnibel gave de moſt terrible. of 
TR after the four Victories he had gained on the the exceffive Slaughter of the Romans, when he 
Wir x, the Trebia, near the Lake Tbraſimenut, and heaped up Multi of dead Bodies, in the Brook 
5 the Plains of Cazze; not to mention the Yergeliur, and made à Bridge win them for his 
2 \dvantages he had over them, on ſeveral Oc- Troops. We don't well know what Brook this 
* It is moſt agreable to the Teſtimonies of was. But Yalerins Maximas alfo calls it Vergelles, 
TTT 
had a Right ta wear a Ring. Ad wh — a wt ont 1 ' ich un 
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Vear of Senſe; yet it was not hearkened to. His Quarrels with the Barcan Family ma i 
R ©. M him fuſpeted ; and the People did not care to have the preſent Joy damped wih 
—— Reflections on what was to come; In hopes therefore of ſeeing Rome ſoon utterly ll | 
W jones deſtroyed, if the leaſt A ſſiſtance was ſent ro Hannibal, a Decree. was paſſed, by; 
Tuna, Dick- Plurality of Voices, for ſending him in the firſt place, four thouſand Numidim, ll 
*:937;02. forty Elephants, and a thouſand * Talents of Silver. Nor was this all that (. 
drbuthut.. thage did. She immediately ſent away a Commiſſioner to Spain, with Mago, cn. 

powerihg them to raiſe Levies there, to be equally divided between the Cart 
ginian Army in Spain, and that in Italy. n no 

F. XVII. IND, Aſarubal has been as unſucceſsful againſt the two Sci, 

Publius the Pro-Conſul, and his Brother Cneius, in Haim; as Hannibal had been 

ſucceſsful againſt Terentius in Italy. Publius commanded the Roman Fleet, Cu 

the Land- Forces; and both ſignalized themſelves in this Campaign. Ar firſt th, 

Carthagitian Genctal; not daring to appeat at Sea, and much leſs to hazard , 

Battel in the Plain, kept himſelf ſhut up in Poſts, and behind Walls. But te 

* Reinforcement he received from Africa, ſoon raiſed his Confidence : and he yer. BY 

tured. to appear in the Field, and equip his Fleet, in ordet to oppoſe the R 
Fleet, which was rayaging the Iſlands on the Coaſts of Spain. * 4 

- Wear quickened A/drubel's Motions, was the Revolt of ſome of the Spaniſh Tro 

whom he had ſeverely. reprimanded, after the Loſs of the Battel fought at the Mom 
of the Ebro. After theſe Soldiers had left him, they had retired to the Carpe, (ne 
had there ſtirred up ſome Cities, who had been for the Carthaginians, and ven 
going to take one of them by Aſſault, which was the only one that held out c 
Aſdrubel. The Roman. Army was preparing to move that Way, to take Advantax Bl 
of the Inſurrection of the Malecontents, and to aſſiſt them; and Aſarubal in ti: 

mean time, entered the Country of the 75 Carpetani, and deſtroyed every thing Wl 
with Fire and Sword. The General of the Spaniſh Malecontents was one Galt i 

or rather Chaipus...: He had eneamped within reach of the City, he was going u 
force; and Aſdrubal reſolved to attack him there. In order to draw him to 1 
Battel, the Carthaginian firſt ſent ſome light-armed Troops round his Camp: 21 
then he diſperſed others about the Country, to lay it waſte, and to ſurprize thok Wn 
Rebels, who rambled far from their Camp. But the latter rallied, and returned 
to their Entrenchments, different Ways; and then Chehpus's Atmy, being now go 
together, were no longer afraid; but their Fear was changed into Confidence. Tix 
Rebels were not only in a Condition to defend their Camp; but even vetitured to Wl 
march out againſt the Enemy, and offer him Battel. | | 
Tae Alacrity of the Spanzards, when they were in the Plain, ſurprized the (. 
thaginian. They expreſſed it, by dancing and leaping after their Country-mannen Wl 
and by this good Appearance, they all on a ſudden transferred the Fright fron Wl 
their own Army to that of their Enemies. When Aſarabal was ready to giv 

the Attack, he all at once put himſelf upon the Defenſive. He retired gradually, Wl 
gained a ſteep Hill, and got a River between him and the Enemy. In this ada 
tageous Poſt, he gathered together his Cavalry, which was diſperſed in the Ficls, BW 
and for the greater Safety entrenched himſelf with Care. Xe 

Bur theſe Motions could not be made without ſome brisk Skirmiſhes, in whi 

the Revolters always had the Advantage. The Numidian Cavalry often gave vi 
before the SpaniÞÞ.; and the Carthagmien Infantry could no longer hold out agi Wi 
that of their Enemies. The Malecontents would fain have drawn A ſdrubal to! 
Battel, or beſieged his Camp. But both ſeemed impoſſible. However, a Part d 


75 Polybins here changes the Name of the Car- mant and Carthaginians were poſted. Beſides, l. 
Perus, into that of . ; and Livy, B. 25. gives Tarteſs, who were a Patt of the Turdetavi, did iu 
them the ſame Name. Feceram ii transfuge matum poſlels any great Extent of Ground. $0 that 4 
in Carpeſorum gente. In ſome MSS, of the Latiz muſt ſearch eiſew for all theſe Cities, ſome 
Hiſtorian, we read C and Tarteſſi which mock off the Carchaginian Yoke, and oli 

continued faithful. Unleſs by the Tarteſſi, we 4 
derſtand with Sanſon the Geographer, 3 4 
People from thoſe Tarteſſi, who inhabited a Cant 
near The Streigbis of Cadis. The former, 2c py 
ant ing to him, poſſeſſed a Country ſituated betwen 
Carpetani' and Celiiberii. And in this 1 
two Terms Carchefiornm, or Tarteſſirum, 
equally agree with Zizy's Story. © * 
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pouring Country lay at the Mercy of the Rebels : and when they were pillaging 


- I cls. They cried out, To Arms; To Arms; marched out into the Plain in 
onfuſion; and that they might come up to the Enemy the ſooner, did not give 
gnemſelves time to draw up in Battalia. Thoſe that marched out fitſt, were al- 
eady engaged, before their Companions had left their Entrenchments. Neverthe- 
eſs, this ſudden Impetuoſity terrified the Cart haginians at firſt ; but they ſoon took 
ourage. Their Battalions were cloſed, and drawn up in good Order. It ſeemed 
aſy to break thoſe of the Enemy, which were confuſedly huddled together; and 
ccordingly, the Carthaginians penetrated into them. Then the Rebels rallied as 
ell as they could; drew up in ſeveral Circles, in order to face every Way; and 
0 cloſc,. that they had not the free Uſe of their Arms. Nevertheleſs, they 
ade a long and obſtinate Defence; and it was à great while before they were 
roken. There was a terrible Slaughter made of them; only a few eſcaped, and 
etired to the Woods, and Mountains. Their Camp was taken, and the whole 
ountry of the Carpetani ſubmirted to the Conqueror, ' e. 
ASDRUBAL was buſy in quieting the Province he had conquered, when 
e was obliged to leave it, all on a ſudden. A Courier came to him from Car- 
ee, with an Order from the Senate, to leave Spain, and go into Itah, to join 
is Troops to thoſe of his Brother. But what Meaſures could be taken for ſo 
aden a Departure? The Motions he was obliged to make in order to it, ſpread 
he Rumour of it far. As for the ” mage ad nothing kept them ſteady to the 
art haginians, but the Fear of Aſarubal's Arms. Their Inclinations were for the 
Romans. The two Scipio's had made more Conqueſts by their Mildneſs, Prudence; 
nd Equity, than by their Valour. So that upon the Report of the Carthaginian's 
eparture, many Nations had thoughts of going over to the Romans. This A/ 
* #bal knew; and therefore, before he obeyed the Orders of his Republick, he 
bought it his Duty to inform het, by the following Letter, of the Conſequences 
is Abſence would produſſs e. 
ZE preſent Diſpoſitions' of the Spiniatds are ſuch, that as ſoon as I am 
e the Ebro, many Kingdoms will go over to the Romans. They are all inclined 
0 fevour them. ' What then will be the Conſequence, if 1 leave them defenceleſs, 
p the Mercy of the two Scipio's, whoſe Fortes are at leaſt equal to ours? If you 
ue that I ſball go, ſend: à new General, and 'a new: Army, hither ; and be af- 
ed, that let my Succeſſor be as vigilant and as brave ac he will, he will find ſuf- 
| zent Employment fur all his Skill and Valpuy;}'; iiwo tid ot win io 34 
Tris Letter af A ſarubal made ſome Impreſſions on the Cartbaginian Senate; 
ad they had like to have countermanded their Orders. But their Hatred to the 
omas, and the paſſionate Deſire of extetminatidg! them out of Italy, gained 
ee Aſccndant in all their Breaſts. They ſent Himilob into Spain, with a moderate 
my, and a ſufſicient Number of Galleys to keep the Seas. Upon his Arrival, 
ie new. General landed his Troops, ſectired them within good Entrenchments; 
laid up his Fleet under Covert. Then he advanced with a Body of Horſe, to- 
ds Aſarulal's. Camp, marching with a great deal of Precaution, through many 
Nitions. Whoſe Fidelity was ſuſpected, or waveriñg We it 
Ar the Interview af the two Cart haginiun Generals, Himilco acquainted A 
Pu with the Intentions of his Republick; with regard to his going into Italy s 
| and Aſarubal gave Himilco proper Inſtructions, how to govern Spary,\ and carry 
En the War with Succeſs : But the old General thoughit it neecſſary to be expe- 
| tiaus, that the Spaniſh Nations might not have tinit to aſſemble together, to 
CFC rr 
76 Aſena, according Ferr TT | ity in Tue | Os De 1 
be CO the Eerie calls ater yd aſa pc where Cl a-v0 land 
a/c bas 2 Mites from Toledo: And dn the Colti es "the Kingdoms of Granada and 
Teripts, we read Acuam, But we pi pon _ Gor — — 15 
2% called Gee, Perhaps: the City. .meant by. it 1 with: Part of New Ca 2 ber of ths 
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i Army fell upon a City called 75 Aſena, vhere the Carthaginians kept their Year of 
— e of Proviſions. - It was taken upon the firſt Aſſault; and all the ncigh- RO M E 
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t, Aſdrubal thought this a favourable Opportunity to inſult Chafpus in his Camp. M. Juxws 
e fled thithet; and the March of the Carthaginians gave the Alarm among the 2 Diet. 


Appian in Toes 
ricis. 


Liv. B. 23. 


c. 27. 
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' ſecond; and the Triarii in the third. The Cavalry were: placed in the 


Space the Spaniards left open between the Cant 1 5 Wags jt but Fs 
| 5 N the latter 29 With the fame e ey Rad not been de 
* ee belleving that. the Flight of che ic Spaniards was feigned, 1 
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He therefore haſtily put all the Samſb Coy, I 
oy © of 
loaded them with Tributes. He knew that Hannibal had gained himſelf ſo + 1 
a Paſſage through Gaul, only by the Help of his Money ; nor could he have = 9 

any Troops there, without paying them. And as ſoon as Aſdrubal had enrichel 1 
_ himſelf with his extravagant Exactions, he immediately ſet out took the ROad vi 1 
the Ebro, in his Way to the Pyrenees; and it is incredible 3 Uncaſineſs i | 
Motion of his gave the Sezpio's.. 

F. XVIII. Tae two Brothers were not ignorant what Advantages Hemibal wi 
gained i in Italy: and that to ſuffer this conſiderable Reinforcement to go thiths 1 
was to expoſe Nome to the utmoſt Danger. They therefore drew near to eq 2 | 
other, and after joining their Land and Sea. Forces, reſolved to oppoſe Aſarulu Wl 
March, and prevent his Deſign. - With this View they paſſed the Ebro, in or, ns. 
to diſpute his paſling it; and at length, after many Deliberations, reſolved to nE 
the Jcalouſy: of Aſarubal's Army, by laying Siege to a Place, in the Intereſt of W. 
Cari haginians, then called 77: Ibera, but ſince. Tortoſa. 2 

ASDRUBA L:could- not ſuffer; a rich City to be taken before his Fact; 
which his Allies might reproach him with deſerting in time of Need. He did un 
indeed march directly ag g int the Enemy, to raiſe the Siege: but he, in his Tun 
laid Siege to another Place near it, which had lately ſubmitted to the Nona AF. 
The Camps of the two Serpio s, and that of Aſdrubal, were but five Miles aſundei ns 
ſo that during the two Sieges, there were many Skirmiſhes. between the two 4 Wl 
mics; and, as it uſually Ape, theſc — Skirmiſhes were followed, by a « Wl 
neral Action. 1 | 

THE Carthaginians: and Namen reſolved at the: lms time to \ give Battel, 3 
were by Conſent. They both pitched on the ſame Day; ſo that all things ve: 
ready on both Sides, and neither Party was forced to fight, by unforeſeen Ach, 
dents. The Commanders drew up their Troops leiſurely in a vaſt Plain: and ti: Wl 
Roman Army was formed in three Lines, according to their uſual manner, in x Wn: 
ncral Battels./| The Haffati were poſted in the firſt Line ; the Prine 41 75 in the * 

ings ; ad uf 


the Slingers, Archers, and all the light-armed Soldiers in general, were Poſted I 
partly in the Spaces between the Manipuli, and 0 behind ths: Friarit's vid vi 
laſt was a new Diſpoſition. N Vs 00. Iv | 
As for Aſ@rubal, he poſted--his Carthag inians in the Right, his wekes Afria 3 
in the Lefr, and the Ae in the Center. The Cavalry of the Auxiliaries (u- 
tained the ſecond, and à Part of the Numidian Cavalry the firſt. Some Horſeme Wl 
in the Namidian Squadrons were obſerved to fight in a very particular mana 
Each had two Horſes for his own Uſe, in the Heat of the Action; and they leapi ll 
trom one to the other with a ſurpriſing! Dexterity; drawing near to the E nem, 
or retiting from them, ſometimes to the Right, and ſometimes to the Lett, 4 
there was Qccaſion. The; laſt Squadrons of the Numidiaus aw rd in ür 
Left Wing, among the Cavalry of the Auxiliarie. n of afight 
Tu two Armies were equal in Numbers; but were far from having the: um 
intereſt in the Succeſs of the Battel. Tho the Romans were making War in 1 
foreign Country, they were well ſatisfied, that the Safety or Ruin of. their o 
Country, depended on the gaining or loling of the Battel. Nome was utterly 1 i 
if te carried his ViRorious Fre pr into Tha. What then — 0 


prevent or oppoſe his 
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| lſed with all the Vigour of reſolute Men, who had already gained the middle 
round. And to complete the Misfortune, as ſoon as the Numidian Horſe ſaw 


ieces. The Slaughter was terrible; and the Victory of the Scipio's was complete, 
muſt be owned, that Aſarubal made ſurprizing Efforts, on this unfortunate Day. 


ee was the laſt Man on the Field of Battel; and never left it, till all Hopes were 
bal 1 ſt. He was perſonally Brave, and, conſidered as a General, in nothing inferior 
thithe, BR.) his Brother Hannibal, but his Cunning; or, if you will, his Addreſs.  — | 
o ca RS Tris Victory of the Scipio s, procured their Republick the Advantage they had 
aruba comiſed themſelves from it. Aſdrubal was now diſabled from going into [taly. 
1 order RH is Departure was deferred for ſome Years; and in this Interval, Rome had time to 
to nit reathe. If the new General had paſſed the Alpes, ſoon after the Battel of Can- 


2, what would have become of the Empire of the Romans ! It may therefore be 


of ch 4 | 
.2 firmed, that the Scipio did the Publick as much Service in a foreign Country, 


Tac; the Conſuls or Dictators did, near the Capital. In ſhort, Rome owed her Safety 
did n« o her Armies in Spain. Nor was this all. After the Battel of Tortoſa, the Spa- 
s Tun, ard openly avowed their Affection for the Romans, without Reſtraint. The Na- 
dam ions which before wavered, then declared for them. And in a word, the Scipio 's, 
(under, Wl dy their Victories and prudent Conduct in Spain, made Rome amends for the Loſ- 
Wo At | 5 s ſhe ſuſtained in Iraly. 1 ür unn n In nr 7 C1437 | 


y ag 


l, (ime in Capua, and enjoying the Pleaſures of Campania, the Romtns made their 
3s ver reparations with the Diligence and Expedition peculiar to them. By the Dicta- 
n Ac -s Orders, all Criminals; and Petſons confined for Debt, that were willing to in- 
and tte iſt themſelves, were releaſed out of Priſon: And the former were promited that 
in ge hey ſhould be acquitted'; the latter, that their Debts ſnould be diſcharged. An 
| * ard Neceſſity for the virtuous Republick ! but the preſent Exigencies made it ex- 
me e eee ee e ee e e 
poli, N Or all theſe Men Nome formed a Body of fix thouſand Foot, which ſhe armed 
which ith Sabres, and the Bucklers formerly taken from the Gault, by Flaminius. And 


en the Roman Army of about twenty five thouſand Men, conſiſting partly of Ci- 


Sens, partly of Slaves, and partly of Men taken out of Priſon, marched out of 
ties (ul eme, under the Command of the Dictator. | Yor eat} 
r(cmel BR Taz Forces the Republick had left, were then divided into two Bodies; one 
manne inder the Command of Junius, the other under that of Claudius Marcellus, the 
7 leaped ¶rtor. The DiZZator marched: his new Army with Caution, and would not ſuf- 
Enem), er it to draw too near to the Enemy. The Pretor, with about fifteen thouſand 
Left, 4 en, gathered together, out of the ſcattered Remains of the late Battel, conti- 
in ite Wucd at 75 Caſilinum, in à Readineſs to march, wherever there ſhould, be moſt oc: 
1? /\ 1 Moni bits cf: Pg 24 FL RENT a i | n Kanne . 
1e fam F. XX. Id the mean time, Hannibal began to move. He was ſure of Capua, 
ar in ind had abſolutely eſtabliſhed his own Dominion there. The teſt of Campania was 
cir om ow the chief Object of his Deſires. He was very ambitious of making himſelf 
xly 10 aſter of one of the maritime Cities of this delicious Province: and as he had 
ned ſu already attempted Naples, he now again endeavoured to prevail on it to ſubmit to 
referred his Dominion. He made uſe of Menaces, and Promiſes,” to that Purpoſe; but t 


th ful che other of the People. 
on, inn f cher than the preſent time; the Fear of having their Harveſts deſtroyed, and their 
bur ne Ty, ien * 19719 SOT 21415935 and * „ib Wc 10 ( 110 ni n 
een. de 78 See what WE have alread 


ned, it Caſilinum, A City of Campan 


a little conſiderable Cities in Campania.” Some, as Juſtin p. 207. ge 2. 
76. : m particular, ſay it was founded by a Colony + | 
..1 orddl £73841 | 22 | 


rder to ſurround the Romans, fell upon them with Fury. But they were re- 3 
Dxxxvn. 
6 ſdrubals main Body in Diſorder, they fled, and ſaved the Elephants. So that only M. Jvows 

e Carthaginian and African Infantry ſtood their Ground, and they were cut in . Ms Did 


F. XIX. THE News which was brought from Spain, raiſed a little the Courage 5 B. 23. 
f the Dictator Junius, and of the Roman Senate: and whilſt Hannibal was loſing 9 
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Year:of Vineyards ruined, made them incline to favour the ſtrongeſt Side. But the Seng Al 
RO deſpiſed the preſent Storm, and foreſaw the ill Conſequences of ſurrender, ll 
DXXXVIL themſelves up into the Hands of Barbarians. 
M junss IN the mean time, the Sedition increaſed, and was fomented by Hanni, 
Na. Did: Emiſſaries. All the Senate of the City could do, was to gain time, and app, 
_ the Tumults by Delays. - They pretended to be as much afraid as the People, uu 
ſignified to them, that it was neceſſary to take time to conſider of the Conditic,, 
of the Treaty they were going to make with Hannibal. Upon this, all was qui, lt 
again: and during this Tranquillity, the Magiſtrates ſent Deputies to Marcel 
who continued at Caſilinum, with his little Army. Theſe. gave the Romans u 
Account of the Condition of the Place; and ſaid: Nola has no Reſpite, but <1, 
the Magiſtrates gain, by continually deferring to treat with Hannibal. In the , 
time, we are preſſed to ſettle our Articles and if Nola is not ſpeedily relieved, : 
muſt be forced to ſurrender to the Carthaginians. r | 
IIS Advice made an Impreſſion on Marcellus, who was'a Man of Fire, 1 
ardently deſirous: of maintaining the Glory he had already acquired; and he td 
the Deputies he would ſoon be at Nala, and deſired the Senate to retard the Sy. 
rendry of it. . Accordingly, he inſtantly left 52 Caſilinum, paſſed the /ultury, Bl 
and after he had croſſed the Mountains of Sueſſula, came to Nola; where the bu 
ſence of the Roman Pretor kept the whole Country ſteady. | 9 
- Teen Hannibal retited towards the Sea, and made a third Attempt upon N41 
But this City, which ſtill continued faithful, had got a Roman Garrifon brougy ili 
| ded by Marcus 3) Junius Silanus. So that the Deſigns of the ( 
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eady obſerved, that the uu 
pany was divided into two Branches, one of which 
was Patrician,” and the other Pleberar; and of the i 
latter were the Bruti. They deſcended. in a I 
y Line from that Loving. rats, who cauſed the 77 
bunes of the People to be created. The Sila al 
"deſcended from the ſime Stock; and were 2 fr 
mily of conſiderable Rank in Rome, even in the time 
of the Emperors. Both theſe Families. carried 0 Wl 
um, la. their Origin to one Faiz, who Was id to hav 
But. beſides that all the Editions of Livy expreſiy been one of Rue Companions.” 3 
2 92555 as * ay — 1 was, 82 ho City of «pies is alſo called Pony - 43 
when the. Deputies of the Senate of Nola came to : cient h xceria., There were four “ 
him: Wb may we not fay, that Marcellu: went ties of this Name in Iraly. One is now called Lov 3 
from Canmfizmto Caſilimmm, to follow the Cartba- ⁊ara, in the Dutchy of Marina. It belonged u 
man, Army. the more cloſely. Add to r ' Gallia Ciſpadana. Another belonged to Apulia d 
the Rout the Roman Hiſtorian makes Marcellus to which we have ſpoken already, B. 12. p. 227. of 
taken, does not agree witt his marching Rom ſecond Volume, Note gg. Ibe third which is che 
Gannfinm to Nola. Firlt he marched towards Ca- City here ſpoken: of, was in Compute. See B. 18. 
lata. There he paſſed the Halme, Then: be p. 28g. of the ſecond Volume, Note gg. Seraho, T 
continued his March through the Plains of Saticula and 1775 do alſo. mention a fourth City of Mr 
and Trebula. © And laſtly, he the Mountains ceria, which they place in Umnbris, near the Rive 
of Szeſſuls. And a of the Eye on a Map, is Tiwias, or II Topine The laſt mentioned Hiſtoriu 
Glico po thew, that Margellus .- calls, ir Naceris Cameilama. It is thought to be fl 
Een this Rout, if he went from G preſent Nocens. Pliay the Naturaliſt calls it C4 
he ſet out from Caf, i as ” mellana, and its Inhabitants Camellani. Wheth® 
3 the Places Livy in his the Nucerizi, whom lic calls- Favowtenſes, were 7 
ch, in order to come to Nola. Beſides, Cana different People from them, is uncertain. art 
En was much farther from Walz, than Cafilinum. in his Book Of Colonies, ſpeaks alſo of another M. 
So that che Roman General could not have come c+riz, which he calls Conſtantia; and fays, that r. 
en the | Zompany gt trade it a Roman Colony. Cluver thinks lit 
was the Naceris in Competic ; and Ferraris mu 
i the fame with the Nacerio in Unyria. | 
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Senate | Refuge in Capua, were refuſed Admittance, becauſe they had ſhut their Year of 
nderins AS... ainſt Hannibal; and the City of Nuceria itſelf was pillaged, and burnt, ROME 
= © XXL. MARCELLUS. ſaw his Body of Troops at Nola incteaſe daily, DI, 
nnibal; 3 9 was beloved by the Senate of that City. But the Burghers ſtill retained ſome M juxivs 
appeals their former Inclinations, and their Affection for the Carthaginian Party was Pita, Dita: 
le; by ij t up, by the Intrigues of a young Man of known Valour. He, by his Inte- pj,; Life of 


1dition 
as quiz 
arceliu, 0; - hc eaſily have deſtroyed; but he choſe rather to gain him over by gentle Methods. 
ans M 8 2 4NTIUS had formerly ſerved in the Roman Armies with Credit, and had 
4 t nalized his Bravery in the Battel of Camæ. He was immoveable from the Con- 
ve 4a « /Emilius, whom he never left, even in the Heat of the Battel: Till at length, 
ved, i a ving received as many Wounds as his General, being exhauſted with Fatigue, 
. ca cwimming in Blood, he dropped down on the Field of Battel. But by good 
ire, ai rtune, none of his Wounds were mortal. When therefore the Carthaginians 


he t ipped the Romans which had fallen in the Battel, they found that Bantius was 
. Su. t alive; took Care of him, cured him of his Wounds, and brought him to Han- 
I 7/74 

the Pte Tas cunning Carthaginian, who then had the Conqueſt of Campania in view, 


ew that Bantius was of Nola, and thought him a proper Agent to manage his 


Nojls tereſt there. He careſſed him in a very friendly Manner, and ſent him home 
brougt ithout a Ranſom. And this great Favour had its due Effect on the Mind of the 
he (a. gnerous Cavalier. Bantius returned to Nola, wholly in the Carthaginian Inte- 
gettig a, and communicated the Infection to his Fellow-Citizens. Marcellus was very 

aſible how contagious this ſingle Man was; but he reſpected him for his Valour, 
it fl Rd the Service he had done Rome. One Day, when Bantius came to an Audi- 
ns ony cc, the Prætor pretended not to know him, and asked him his Name. My 


Id har ame, replied the young Warrior modeſtly, is Bantius. What, are you the famous 
induce ¶intius, replied the General, whoſe Name is ſo much celebrated in Rome! I have 
t them en heard of you; it was not your Fault that a Roman Conſul fell into the Hands 
one ac» WF bis Enemies. How much Blood did you loſe, in endeavouring to ſave his Life ! 
hey in-: t 4 Pleaſure is it to me, to ſee and embrace a Brave Man, who does Honour 
Id have BR is Country, and may be the Means of ſaving Rome! 00 
Ar theſe Words, Marcellus threw himſelf upon the Warrior's Neck; and to 
s Embraces added Preſents. He immediately ordered five hundred Silver * De- 
271i 84 to be paid Bantius, and gave him a very fine Horſe. By theſe Means, he 


ot which 


d of the : k | 

=p vi Windled again in his Heart, his former Love for Rome. He was ever after a moſt 
er 5 ealous Subject to her, and a moſt faithful Companion to Marcellus. Bantius ne- 
. mm AS left him, but followed him, or went before him, in all Dangers, even to 


deatn. POO t A1 | ad: 24] | 

Taz Recovery of this ſingle Man, brought many Nolans over to Marcellus; but 
ll the Citizens were not faithful to him. As for Bancius, he diſcoyered to him 
e Secrets of the Carthaginian Party; and Marcellus knew the Names of all the 
itizens whom he had Reaſon to ſuſpect. This was the Situation of Affairs at 


the tm 
. . 


among the People, drew off many of their Hearts from Marcellus. The Marcellus. 
ame of this Captain of the Seditious was 53 Bantius; whom the Roman Prætor 47 B. 23. 


16. 


16 J. 21. 11d. 
Arbuthnot. 


Plut. Life of 


Marcellus, 


Liv. J. 2 
c. 16. F 


ongel , when Hannibal drew near to it, in order to make Advantage of the Corre- 
ſpulis, « pondence he kept up in it. Marcellus had pitched his Camp without the City, 
27. of hat he might not burden it with quartering his Troops. But as ſoon as he heard 
Fa 3.14. f Hannibals Approach, he drew his Army out of his Camp, and retired behind 
bn Lin he Ramparts. Not that he was afraid of being driven out of his Camp; but he 
Bw ad a mind to watch more narrowly the Steps of the Seditious, of whom there 
Hitor eas ſtill a great Number in the City. In the mean time, Hannibal was at the 
to be the NO ates, and very attentive to what was done within the Walls. As for Marcellus, 
wi he every Morning drew up his Men in Battalia, within the City; and Hannibal 
nere id the ſame before his Camp. Little Engagements happened between the Parties 
vont inn, every Day; and ſome raſh Men were inceſſantly preſſing the General to march out 
ther to sKirmiſh. Both Parties were continually in Suſpenſe, and waited only to come 
I ( ͥ Ü 
WS 


83 Plutarch in his Life of Marcella; | changes TY the y 15 as DOK} POTS Gore ee U 
Name of Bautius into that of Bandins, ; 2 2 of two hundred and fit French Livres. 
84 The five hundred ren 


Vol. III. R E i 9 Bur 


' Year of Bur in the mean time, the Senators of Nola diſcovered that Hannibals 
ROME zans 55 in the City, had had a Conference with him in the Night, and had reg, 

Du, ed, to ſhut the Gates againſt the Romans, as ſoon as they were marched ou ; 
N jon the Plain; to plunder their Baggage; and to let the Cart haginians into the Ch 
Pasa, Dicta- This Intelligence from the Senators, made the Prætor the more cautious. 10 
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that he might be no longer expoſed to the ſecret Cabals of the Hannibaliſts vi Y 


reſolved” to give Battel immediately, and prepared for it, in this manner. 
He divided his Troops into three Bodies, and drew them up in three Column 
in the City; that they might be ready to march out of it, upon the firſt Orden 
at three different Gates. He poſted the beſt of his Troops, with the Roman Cu, 
ry, over - againſt the middle Gate, at which he was to make his firſt Sally; pa 
his young Soldiers over - againſt one of the Side- Gates; and his light armed Troo, 
and the Cavalry of the Allies, over-againſt the other. When all things were tu 
diſpoſed, he, by Sound of Trumpet, forbad any of the Citizens coming out d 
their Houſes, and drawing near to the Ramparts, under Pain of Death. He t 
a ſufficient Body of Troops 55 in the Heart of the City, to guard his Baggage; al 
in this Order, 57 the Roman Army continued a great while behind the Wal 
without ſtirring. « 
HANNIBAL, who had drawn up his Men in the Plain, as uſual, was fu. 
prized, that he neither ſaw any body upon the Walls, nor the Enemy marchin ju 
out to give Battel; and thinking that there was ſome ſudden Commotion maden 
the City, he reſolved to take Advantage of it. He ſent away a large Detachmeu|ÞiY 
of his Army for Ladders, to ſcale the Walls, in order to ſupport the Commotics il 
of the Factious within. 12 6 | | 3 
- In fall Perſuaſion of this, Hannibal advanced with his Battalions in pretty gu 
Order to the Foot of the Wall. Marcellus took hold of this Occaſion; andy 
his Order the Roman Infantry firſt, and then the Cavalry, ſallied out with the lu 
petuoſity of a Torrent which has broken down its Banks. The Plain rang vii 
the Shouts of the Soldiers, and Sound of the Trumpets ; and the firſt Corps of 
the Romans broke through all that oppoſed them. But Hannibal deſpiſed i 
little Body of Romans, and ordered his Troops to ſurround them, Then, to hz 
great Surprize, he ſaw a ſecond Army march out at another Gate, and fall wo Wi 
his Troops with freſh Courage. He was forced therefore to divide his Men nu 
two Bodies, to oppoſe both Parties of the Enemy. And at length, the 55 th 
Sate was opened, and a third Army marched out, with greater Shouts than te 
former; and all together appeared ſo formidable an Army to Hannibal, that it iu 
in nin oH oma nn; t zii 118511 aul ni nie AY 
- He then thought of nothing but retreating; and did ſo, after he had loſt fiir i 
_ thouſand Men 39; whereas the Romans did not loſe above five hundred. Ani 
vent which revived the Courage of the dejected Republick ; and taught both Ri Wl 
and Hannibal, that he was not invincible. ' This Succeſs raiſed the Glory of I. 
- cellus, and contributed much to keep the other faithful Cities of Campanis ical). Bl 
Nola was thereby delivered from the Sollicitations and the Fear of Hannibal; ui 
in ſhort; this Victory was a happy Preſage of what was to come. | 3 
Tux Conqueror returned into the City, and ordered the Gates to be ſhut, 0 WPF 
prevent the Eſcape of any of the Criminals : And after a ſtrict Enquiry had bei 
x yh 1 „ 18 T2171 ern v7 | 55 Ia 2 ; 
|, 85 According to Livy, Haunibal had twice left dies that made this new, Attack, was' communi i 
his Camp before Naver's to attempt the Reduction by Valerius 3 and the Sri by Com Aut 
. of Nola, at the Head of "his Troops. Hut, both Lieutenants to Marcellus. | 
86 Marcellus s chief Deſign in poſting a Body of 89 According to Livy, B. 23. the Number d 
Troops in the Center of the City, was to keep the the Dead, on the Side of the Carthaginiar, * 
tions, and the Populace who declared for Han- mounted to no more than two thouſand three bur 
Are. ddtred; and the Romans loſt but one Man in the Ac 
87 Livy adds, That Marcellus formed a Body of tion; But he mentions this Fact dubiouſly, and an 
Troops of 75 Boys and Servants that attended the the Credit of ſome Authors. Viæ equidem a 
_ Army, and the Invalids; and That he armed them affirmare, quod guidam aucłores ſunt, duo mills 8 
With Stakes, either to make uſe of them againſt the trrcemos hoſtinm cæſos; non plus ano Romane awifiſe 
_-Carthaginians, or to make Entrenchments, in caſe . Livy, ſays: Platarch, in his Life of Marcellus, dus 
of Need. | ; not affirm, that the Loſs of the Cart haginiau n 
88 Plutarch here ranges the Sallies of the Ro- ſo conũderable. He only allows, that the Rm 
San Troops to the Right and Left in great Order. But General acquired new Glory, by his. Succebs in thi 
Lyvy, on NS rg fays that they made a ſudden Battel, and: revived the Couragé of his Roman" if 
Sa y at both Gates ar once. One of the'two Bo- ſbewing them that Hannibal was not invincible: 
va ren 
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ade, he condemned to die, above ſeventy Citizens 9o, who were convicted of Year 'of 
ing had Conferences with the Enemy in the Night. Then he left a good Gar- 4 —.— E 

Lon in Nola, and went and encamped on the Mountains of 91 Sueſſula. 10] — | 
g. XXII. HANNIBAL, after this Repulſe, the Conſequences of which he 17. Jv 1e 

oreſaw, appeared before 9? Acerræ, a little City of Campania, on the Banks of Pins, DiQa- 

he 93 Clanis, and not far from Nola. But the Acerrani were faithful to the 7;,, B. 23. 

Nomans; though their Strength was not anſwerable to their Courage. The :. 17. 

nemy in vain ſummoned them to ſurrender, ' They tarried till the Carihagims- 

s made their Approaches; and then, before the City was quite inveſted on all 


ides, the Inhabitants, with one Conſent, left their Houſes to be 94 plundered, 


Place d retired to thoſe Cities in Campania, which continued faithful to the Ro- 
oog, vans. | 617 22581 
e ty By theſe Eſſays, Hannibal muſt have ſeen, what a Reſource the Roman Re- 
Out (FR ublick ſtill had, in the Affections of her Allies: And he had a much fironger+ 
lc l roof of it, in the Siege of Caſilinum, which he undertook. What drew him 
e 1 luther, was the News he received, that the Army of the Dictator Junius was- 
Wal dear it. For fear therefore that the Romans ſhould! march from thence, and fall 


pon his dear Capua, the Carthaginian reſolved to inveſt Caſilinum. The City was 


as ſu n a Condition of Defence; and the Yulturnys, which ran through it, enabled it 
chi! o ſuſtain a long Siege. Beſides, Caſilinum was garriſoned with good Troops, 


hich were faithful to the Romans. The Campani who inhabited it, had appeared 
vavering to a Body of 95 Præneſtini, as they were accidentally paſſing through it, 
order to join the Conſular Armies near Cannæ, before the Defeat; and theſe 
reneſtini had inhumanly cut the Throats of / theſe faithleſs Allies in the Night- 
imme, had ſeized the Walls, in order to keep Poſſeſſion of them for the Romans, 
nd had quartered themſelves in the lower City, beyond the 95 Fulturnus. And 


he I. fter this, a Body of 97 Peruſini, who came from Hetruria, to the Number of 
g vi bout four hundred and ſixty Men, had retired thither, upon the News of the 


77); of RR 0-295 having loſt the Battel. So that the Garriſon of Caſilinum now conſiſted 
d ti; Wn nly of Foreigners; but of ſuch as were well affected to the Romans. Its De- 
to hy enders indeed were not many; but the Walls of the City were tolerably good, 
| upon if d 95 Valour ſupplied the Want of Numbers. There were alſo ſome Romans 
n int mong theſe faithful Troops, and ſome Latins of approved Steddineſs. And as 


he City was not over-ſtocked with Proviſions, this made the Garriſon the better 


an the atisfied that they were not numerous. 9] 1.4 
it te Bor Hanmibal knew not the Condition of the Place. He thought it yet in- Liv. B. 23. 


dabited by Campani, who might caſily be ſeduced, ſince the'Surrendry:of Canusa 
90 The Effects of the Criminals were, according Mouth of it for erly ſtood the City of Liternum, 


o Livy, confiſcated to the Benefit of the Roman which gave its Name to the Clair. Tt was from 
eople ; and the Senate of Nola, re-aſſumed the thence called Literuus Amnis, and the Marſhes it 


© Mo Pare of publick Affairs, as before. forms in that Neighbourhood, Liternæ Paludes. 
91 There are ſome Footſteps of the ancient City The Application of this Name of Clanis, to three 

ſtead) ff Suelſula yet to be ſeen, in a Place in Campania, different Rivers, led Appian into a conſiderable Miſc 
hich the Natives now call Caſtello di Seſſola. See take, in his Civil Wars, B. 1. He confounds the 


2.16. P. 144. of Vol. 2. Note 16. | Liternus with the Liris. OY n 

92 Acerre, an ancient City of Campania, ſtill re- 94 Livy, B. 23. not only makes Hannibal give 
ans its firſt Name, in that of Acerra. : Livy, B. 18. up the City of Acerræ, to plundered; but ſays 
and Frontinas, in his Book Of Colonies, tells us it he ſet Fire to it, and burnt it to Aſhes. | Acerris\ gi» 

as ſucceſſively a Manicipium, and Roman Colony. reptis atque incenſis. CT #: 
ee B. 17. p. 196. of Vol 2. Note 38. Its Territory 'o5 Prexeſte was a City of 014 Latium. It af 


» 


g often overflowed with the Clazis ; whence terwards became fucceflively a Roman Colony, and 
1 Aur chat Line of V irgil, Georg. 2. 2 Manicipinm.. It is the preſent Paleſtrina. We 


0 


Et vacuis Clanins non equus Acerris, have ſpoken of it alteady. 


mber a 93 The ancient Geographers reckon up three Ri-' 96 The Yultarnus or Caſilinus, fo called from 
ans, 1 aj 6 Italy, which all bore the Name of Clauit, the City of Cafilinuni, which ſtood near it, is the 
re hut or Clanins, The firſt riſes in Herruria, near Are- River which, Waters the Terra di Lavoro, in the 
the Ac 2mm, or Arezz0. It croſſes this Country, and falls Kingdom of Naples, and is now called Yoltorno. It 
and 0 „ Tyber, near Volfinii. See B. 19. p. 340. riſes in one of the Apennines, near the ancient Can- 
w * the” I wr „ee 92. The ſecond is the Liris, which ton of the Cararini, a People of Samnium. 

willia e Haitans call the Garigliano. Plinytells us, B. 3. 99 The City of Peruſia, the Capital of one of 
- amifiſt 605 that the Liris was anciently called Glanis, or the' twelve Lacnmonies in Hetraria, has been ſuffi- 
1 lanis.. Colonia Minturn Liri amm diviſa; Gla- ciently deſcribed already, B. 18. 5. 281. of Pol. 2. 
ans 55 Nr appellato. And Serabo confirms it, B. 5. de enen, e . $275, 1.48, eee 22001 Y 
op : pu iver here ſpoken. of, riſes between Nola and 98 Livy adds, that Caſilinum was defended by 
5 in 6 Cons and after it has run through Part of Old the River Valtarnus. Beſides, there were not Pro- 
van x Dania, from the South-Eaſt, to the N orth-Eaſt, "viſions enough in the City to ſupport a more nu- 
ible: empties itlelf into The Tyrrhenian Sea. Near the merous Garriſon, | 

made, * He 
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Vear of and therefore ſent an Officer,” named Iſalca, with 59 a Body of Gætuli, to prevay il 
ROME on the Inhabitants to open their Gates to him, and receive a Carthaginian Gai. 
2 ſon. But LJſalra was diſappointed. He was ſurprized at the Silence of the C;;,, 
W. Junros Zens; and was already preparing to break open the Gates of Caſilinum, when ty, 
Prad, Dicta- Battalions allied out of the City, and made a great Slaughter of the Gy; nl 


F Then Maharbal appeared, to execute what Iſalca had in vain attempted; 1 = 
theſe moſt faithfull Allies of | Rome repulſed him, in another Sally; fo that thi, nl 
ſecond Enterprize was as fruitleſs as the firſt. | . vn 


AFTER this, Hannibal ſet about the Siege of Caſilinum in good earneſt. IW 
City was near Capua; and he thought it dangerous to neglect taking it. He ther. = 
fore brought his Army before it, and beſieged it in form. Firſt he attempted , 
take it by Storm; but he loſt the braveſt and moſt active of his Soldiers. Hoy. ll 
ever, he ſueceeded better in preventing the frequent Sallies of the Beſieged. Ha 


nibal brought up the Elephants he had lately received from Carthage, againſt then, Bl 


- 


«1 
* 


1 and thereby forced the Garriſon to retire within their Walls, with a great Log Y 1 | 
conſidering their ſmall-Number. — 1 231 | & 
A general Aſſault was appointed to be made the next Day; and the Carthgj. „. 


nian uſed all Means 100 to raiſe the Courage of his Troops. He put them in mut 
of the famous Siege of Sagunium, in Spain; and of the Battels of Cannæ, and tie 
Lake Thraſimenus. The Beſiegers brought the 101 Covered Galleries to the Foot 
the Walls; and Miners were ordered to ſap the Courtine in ſeveral Places. 0: 
the other hand, the Beſieged oppoſed Machines with Machines, and Miners: Jul 
with Miners. In ſhort, they by their Labours rendered all the Attempts of the 
Enemy fruitleſs. Their Reſiſtance! was ſo vigorous, that the Cart haginian imme. Wl 
diately retired. 416186 1 = 
F. XXIII. WinTER now approached, and voluptuous Capua invited him to ſpe 
it there. His Reſidence in this delightful Retreat, had already begun to enervi Wl 
the Courage of the Conqueror, who was uſed to take up his Winter-Quarters u 
Tents. Nevertheleſs, to ſave his Reputation, he turned the Siege of Caſilinun i- 
to a Blockade, and left a ſmall Part of his Troops in his Camp till Spring. 4 8 
for the General himſelf, he retired to Capua; a Place fo deſtructive to his Glor, 

that it has always been ſaid, Capua was more fatal to Hannibal, than Cann: iv Wl 


aginian had yet only begun to taſte the Sweets of a City whic Wl 


IND EE D, the Cart h | 
was capable of ſoftening the moſt ſavage Breaſts. But his Reſidence there all tis Wi 
Winter, gave him a thorough Reliſh for Pleaſure. '+ The Hero, by an effeminar Wl 
Life, brought himſelf down to a Level with the reſt of Mankind. Formerly, tit Wl 
Fatigues of a long March from Hain, through Gaul, the Snow and Colds of tte Wl 
Alpes, the Uncaſincſs and continual Watchfulneſs, which the Inconſtancy of ts Bl 
Allies forced him to endure in Ciſalpine Gaui, the continual Alarms the Rona i 
Generals gave him, and the Scarcity of Proviſions which he had always ſtruggli Bl 
with in Italy, had hardened his Body, and taught him Foreſight and Sagacity : A 
in ſhort,” Neceſſity had made him induſtrious, and his natural Brayery had bc Bi 
improved, by the extreme Dangers he had encountered. But now, Plenty and & 
curity deſtroyed the good Qualitics his Indigence had taught him. The leſs Ha. 
nibal had been uſed to Voluptuouſneſs, the more he now indulged himſelf ini i 
He made himſelf amends for breaking his Reſt ſo often in a Camp, by a long 
Sleep in a Retreat where he lived ſecurely. The Meals in which the General hi Wil 
ſelf wanted Neceſſaries, were now ſucceeded by ſumptuous Feaſts. The exquit i 
Wines of Campania were very pleaſing to the Taſte of a Soldier, who had been 
to quench his Thirſt with muddy Water. The delicious Baths enervated à Bod 
accuſtomed to bear the Rigour of the Weather. And laſtly, the Laſciviouſnc!s a 


99 Thoſe People were formerly called Getali, ants, Hannibal ſhewed them, ſays Livy, a Mod 
' Who inhabited. that Part of — ,ybia, Which is Crow the uſual Reward of ui mou 
3 now called Hailedalgerid. Others indeed will have ed the Wall of a beſieged Town... od 
it, chat they came originally, from Cazala, a Pro- 101 See what we have already ſuid of the C 
vince of the Kingdom of Morocco. And as this Galleries, and Mines of the Ancients. 


Nation, had no. fixed Habitations, it is not poſſible 102 The Art of mining and countermini 10 

n exatly where they d welt. knn at this time, as we have elſewhere 0 5 ere 
nnr en ry * 3 ' S * 1 $555 N N 
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Y $ Capitan Women irritated his Deſires, and tempted him to carry on his De- Pig 3s 
eva r em | | 
ar. r cri + Author affirms, that Hannibal viſited à publick Place in Capua, PAXIL, 
Citi. 3 þ11ed 103 Seplaſia, where the Perfumers Shops were, oftner than he did his Camp. M. Juxws - 
tw A. one word, the Hiſtorians reproach him much more for the Life he led in Capua, ph * 
et. an for his neglecting to beſiege Rome, after the Battel of Canne. They think pa7. Maxi. 
e latter an excuſable and a reparable Fault; but an Habit of Incontinence quite = B. 8 
th tered his Conſtitution, and made him incorrigibleQ. rot che 
—_—_ Dp what was yet more deplorable, was, that the General's Example infected 
Tis Soldiers. Hannibal might have recovered from his Effeminacy, by the Strength 
here. r his Underſtanding, and by wiſe Reflexions: but when once the Vulgar are 
d 6 BW cruptcd and bewitched with a Love of Pleaſure, and drowned in Idleneſs, how 
Hoy. BY e they capable of making the Efforts that, are neceſſary to recover themſelves 
Ho om it? Hannibals Army had not been ſo often victorious, if it had not even 
them, Bil rpaſſed the Romans, in Frugality. The Carthaginians were kept to ſtrict Diſci- 
Log, ine, by the Dangers they incurred by every Deviation from their Duty. Union 
ca very neceſſary for Men, who had no Retreat, or Refuge. But their Abode in 
thi. ampania made them loſe all theſe Advantages. They found ſafe and commo- 
mini RS ous Lodgings there; took up their Winter-Quarters, not in Tents, but in good 
d the | ouſes; and this brought them to neglect Diſcipline, and deſpiſe their Com- 
ot of Þ anders. 5 gath | 8 | 
0 RS However, Hannibal brought his Army into the Field, as ſoon as the Seaſon 
rs ould permit. The City of Caſilinum was ſtill blocked up, and it was neceſſary 
f the > rake it. It was a Shame for Hannibal, that a little paltry Town, defended 
mme. ly by twelve hundred Men, ſhould have held out ſo long againſt him. Had the 
arthaginian retained his firſt Vigour, he would have taken it by Storm. But now Livy, B. 23. 
ſpend reduced it by Famine. And he found his Soldiers entirely altered, when he“ "me 


larched them out of Capua. Their Miſtreſſes followed them to their Camp; 
here they thought all the military Labours intolerable. One would have taken 
kem for new Levies, which had never been inured to Fatigue. They thought 
bard to live in Tents, during the hot Weather. Great Numbers of them de- 
ed; and the Cowards went, without Scruple, to ſpend their Summer at 


gpu. | | 
2 NNTBAL therefore loitered away his Time before Caſilinum, and waited 
extreme Want obliged the Beſieged to ſurrender, The Conſtancy of theſe 
ave Allies of Rome, has ſcarce ever been equalled; and their Fidelity has been 
ce thought a Prodigy. Two Roman Armies were indeed within reach of Cafi- 
um; but neither of them was able to relieve it. The Dictator Junius did not 


of tit ink it ſafe to expoſe his new Army, which was the only Hopes of the Romans, 
| the Hazard of a Battel. Beſides, he was ſoon recalled to Rome, there to con- 
nw 4 Auſpices: and before his Departure, he commanded Sempronius, the 
neral of Horſe, not to undertake any thing during his Abſence. The brave 
u Marcellus, 
* 3 103 Two publick Places in Capua, one called Aagurt. And it therefore is very proper, to give 
n %, the other 4/baza, were famous for the aſ- the Reader an Explanation of them in this Place, that 
; Ha bling of all the Freemen there, for their Pleaſures nothing may be wanting in our Relations, which 
F init. d Debaucheries, The Men of Luxury and Pleaſure concerns the Religion of old Rome. The different 
cd there. Feſtas deſcribes the former thus: Seplaſia, Sorts of Azſpices were theſe. 
a long une in qua plurimi unguentarii erani. And 1. AUSPICIUM CADUCUM: which was 
2] hi BE {2ys this was ſo infamous a Place, that Cicero an Augury taken from the falling off of the Bon- 
q uiſte if arges it as a Crime upon Piſo, that he had been net of the Flamines, or Pontifices; from the falling 
10 ere, ¶ ben you appeared in Seplaſia, 25 the Ko- of the Prieſt's Wand to the Ground, whilſt he 
D an Orator, on was immediate ly taken or a Cam- was ſacrificing ; or from the ſlipping of the En- 
z Bod nian Conſul. Seplafia me hercule, ut dici audi- trails of the Victim out of the Hands of the Sa- 


am, te ut primum aſpexit, Campanum Conſulem 
DHEaUIT. 5 | | | 


104 It has been already obſerved, to what Exceſs 


a Med dc Superſtition of the Romans had carried the Uſe 
. moutÞ f Auſpices, The whole Augural Science conſiſted 
it. The Azgars, to make it the more venerable, 


ad invented a kind of myſtical Language, ſome 
ootſteps of which we find in moſt * Wri- 
rs. So that the Secret of this Art conſiſted wholl 

i knowing the Meaning of certain Terms, which 
Fe — to the Cetemonies uſed by the 


crificer, or the Perſon that offered it. This is 
the Interpretation Feſtus gives us of it. Aus I- 
CIUM CADUCUM dicebant, cam aliquid ex 
Templo excidit, veluti virga mann. This ſudden . 
dropping of things, on particular Occaſions, was 
looked on as a certain Forerunner of ſome 
Accident. | | A U 
2. AUSPICIUM EX Acuwmmmus, Which Cicero 
mentions in his ſecond Book, De Divi#atione ; and 
fays, this ſort of Divination was uſed ohly by Sol- 
diers. Ex * quidam, quod tom Auſpi- 
cm 


7 
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Vear of Marcellus, on the other hand, was: yet between Nola and Acerræ, 
ROME Army; and his Courage prompted him to run all Hazards, to throw Succours ind 
the beſieged Place: But the Inhabitants of Nola reſtrained his Valour. 
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militare et. In order to underſtand it, we 


. © only want to know what the Words, Ex Acunt- 
_ » N1BUS, fignify;/ and we think Turwebizs's Interpre- 
tation the moſt probable. In Armies, ſays, he, Ad- 


71 


verſar. 23. it was uſual to obſerye the Points of the 


Pikes a 

and did not appear blunted, 'this was an 
_ Preſage of the good Succels of a Battel. On 
the contrary, a Javelin, the Iron Head of which 
was accidentally tarniſhed, foreboded nothing but 
Diſaſters. 4r=obizs reproaches the Pagans with theſe 
ridiculous Obſervations. Martinum diſcrimen obeun- 
ten, ſpem prelis ſumitis, & ex acuminibus anſpicatis. 
. Hal. obſerves, Autig. B. 5. that when the No- 
mam Army was ready to give the Sabines Battel, it 
looked on this Preſage, as an Aſſurance of the Vice 


. AvsPicrum CLIVE: which ſignified, that the 
Huſpices foretold nothing favourable of the Enter- 


ear, that there were great Obſtacles to be furmount- 
ed in the Execution of it. Feſtzs explains the Word 


CLive, in this Senſe. Clivia Auſpicia dicebaxt, que. 


prohibebant. Omnia enim difficilia Cli- 
unde & clivi lata ardua. e712 


aliquid Her: 


via vocabant, 


4 Auspictun JUGE; Which was an Auſpice ta- 


ken from two Animals in a Plough or Cart, which 


any Perſon. accidentally met. JuGE AuSPICIUM eff, 


fays Feſtus, cum funct᷑um jumentum flercus facit. If 
they ſtalled, it was thought a bad Omen. The Au- 
s, ſays Cicero, De Drvinatione, B. 2. took great 


Lare to unteam all the Beaſts that any Magiltrate 


Nance, or, any other Expedition. 


the Want of the Heart, or 


might meet, for fear the Accident mentioned by Feſ 


tus, ſhould alarm him, or the People. 

5. AuspiciuM LaQUiDUM, was an Azgery taken 
in the middle of the Day, when the Sky was ver 
clear and ferene. Plautus mentions it in his Epidi- 
cut. LiquiDo ex eo foras AUSPICIO. 

6. AUS cn, MaAJus, was one of the great 
Auſpices which were taken in the Name of the great 

apiſtrates, as the Conſuls, Pro-Conſuls, &c. con- 
cerning Affairs of Importance, as a Battel, for in- 


7. AvspicioM Mixus, was an Augary taken on- 
ly for the inferior Magiſtrates. They were eſteem- 
ed as nothing, when any Great Auſpice happened at 
the ſame time : the latter had always the Preference. 

8. AuSPpiciuUM NAUTICUM, was the Auſpice which 
was always taken before any Imbarkation was made. 
The Flight of Birds was always conſulted on this 
Occaſion, to know the Succeſs of the Voyage. 

9. Auspictiun PEDESTRE, was an Augury taken 
from the METS Fox, Wolf, Dog, Hocke, and 
ſome other Quadrupeds. The Augury was good or 
bad, according to the Nature of the Animal, which 
accidentally came in the Way. 2 

10 AuSpiciuM PESTIFERUM, was an Azgary. 
which foreboded the greateſt Calamities, Such was 
any other noble Part of 

a Victim which was ſacrificed, _ This is Feſtus's Ac- 
count of it. PESTIFERA AUSPICIA ſunt, cum cor 


ad 7 


in extis, aut caput non fuiſſer in jecinore. 


11 AvsePictuM PIACULARE, ſuppoſes that a Vic- 
tim was offered to repair the Defects of a former 
ne. , For inſtance, bad Prognoſticks were drawn 
from. a Sacrifice, if the Victim eſcaped. from the Al- 
tar, or had roared out aloud after it had been ſtruck ; 
or laſtly, had not fallen down, in the manner the 
Ceremonial required. The Gods were then thought 
to have rejected —— — as Feſtits By . . 
LACULARIA appellabant AUSPICIA,, id i Sacri- 
fia, antiqna Fr nay: conſuetndine, cum. ant hoſtia 
ara effugit, aut percuſſa mugitum dedit, aut in 
am, ſuam oporiuit, corporis partem. decids. 


= 


ove. 


Darts. If they ſhined more than ordina- 


rize in hand, but the contrary; and gave room to 


and 


the 


-with a (my 


Vu 
. An 
12. Abspicrom PRETERMIxx, was an 49 
taken when the Romant went out of the Provins? 
belonging to the Republick, into a foreign Cour, 
They, never failed drawing their Conjefture, © 
their Frontiers, from the firſt Object they ſay. ll 
14. AUSPICIUM VIALE;, was an Omen Which tw. MW 
pened to any Traveller on the Road. The Nu‘ 
were much alarmed, if they met an £:h;o9;,, ll 
deformed Perſon, a Car, a Weaſel, a Snake, a Ry 3 


a Dog, 4 Fox, or a Wolf. 

They had recourſe to Auſpices at all times, but eh 
cially on all remarkable Occurrences; as when 1 
petformed any Ceremonies of Religion, or pubd 
Acts, when they married, or had Children born. A 
they formed Predictions of what ſhould happen, m 
the things which appear to us the moſt indie 
Of this kind were Words accidentally dropped. Thy 
often would not go upon a Buſineſs of Im 4 
till after they had taken the Precaution to know 
conſider the „ of che firſt Perſon they m 
Sometimes à Slave was ſent to hear what was Wl 
in the Street; and according to his Report, they Wl 
termined to lay aſide, or purſue, things of the» Wl 
moſt D to them. A Tremor or Tv 
ing in any Part of the Body, Noiſes in the En Wl 
Sneezings; were a myſtical Language to 0 
Romans. And they were as regardful of the N 
of thoſe they employed in their Buſineſs, in the (+ 
remonies of Religion, or itt their private Af Wl 
Upon the mention of any iuauſpicious Name, ty Wl 
fancied they ſaw great Misfortunes threatening thn; WM 
and therefore they took great care, that the Chil Wl 
who attended the Sacrifices, as Aco/yths, and the 
niſters who dedicated any Temple, and the Soldin 
who were firſt called to take the military Oats 
ſhould have lucky Names. 5 

This Superſtition of Preſages gave riſe to thai WM 
tom in 0/4 Rome, which is continued among u 
this Day, of making each other obliging, ol: Wy 
ments in the beginning of Faxzary. With tk Wl 
Compliments, little Preſents were made of Hon, 
for inſtance, and other little-fweet things, as a pr Wl 
ſent. The Romans perſuaded themſelves, that tit WW 
reciprocal good Wiſhes had their Influences tho 
out the whole Year. And from hence came i nt 
Prearable which was put to all publick Ads a i 
Decrees, QUoD FELIX FAUSTUMQUE sir. Y 

Add to this, that the Madneſs of the ancient - 
mans in confulting Preſages, before they came 101 
fixed Reſolution, would have had very ill Col: WA 

uences in moſt Tranſactions, if the Sight cf! 

at, a Mouſe, a Serpent, a Clap of Thunder, « i 
Words accidentally dropt, had been ſufficient ur 
tives to abandon any Enterprize. All the Mem" i 
of the Republick would have continued unacien 

eatelt Emergencies, and moſt critical Tins 
Pufillanimity, and Uncertainty, would have ber 
the Reſult of almoſt all Detiberations. And 0 


Frights would have been as frequent as bad Omer Cot 
And in order therefore to remedy theſe Incoſ ſo 


niencies, the Romans agreed among themſelves tf 
no Preſages ſhould have Weight, till they were * 


cepted. Lat =” ſaic 
So that it was not enough to have obſerved fan 


Auſpice, unleſs it was adopted. If it was fan 
able, is was received, the os were thanked (7h 
deſired to accompliſh the Prediction; and ae f 


ſage. was required, to confirm the former |, c 
was not ſuch an one as was defired, it was ors Amy 
with Execrations, and. recourſe was had to the FT ing 
to engage them to intereſt themſelves in it, 7 Sec 
vert the Effects of it. But this Precaution 100% 1 wot cal 
only. when the Preſage was accidenral, and u 1 ced 


” : * 
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When the Gods. were delired to fie 95 
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50 4 not it only a Heint. Hannibal real Aim is at Nola. - 8 M E 

la the mean time, the Gartiſon of Caſilinam had nothing to ſubſiſt it, but its 3 

Lincible Patience. The Beſieged, almoſt ſtarved to death, were {0 thin and M. Juxius 
K upon the Ratnparts, that they could ſrarce carry their Arms. It is ſaid, that — 

, eral of them choſe to kill themſelves, rather than to petiſh with Hunger, or fall 

Count o che Hands of the cruel Hannibal. This News greatly affected Sempronius ; but 

duc not diſdbey his General's Otdeks. | : Fo 

However, he attempted to ſupply Caſflinum with Proviſions by Artifice, ſince 

could not relieve: it by open Force. We have already obſerved, that the Vul- 

e145 tan through the City: Serpronins threw Barrels of Meal into the River, 

tet having firſt given the Garriſon notice, to ſtop whatever the River brought 

>wn. Theſe unexpected Proviſions gave the brave Defenders of the Place new 

rength 3 but theſe Supplies were not continued long. The River ſwelled, and 

& Streams were multiplied, ſo that the Barrels of Meal were either thrown on the 

anks of the River, or ſtopped by the Willows," that grew by the Sides of it: 

nd this diſcovered /Sempronus's Artifice to the Cart haginians, who took more care 

br the future, to intercept whatever the Fulturnus might carry to the Beſieged. 

Jevertheleſs, the Romans threw ſome Nuts into the Stream, which were carried 

> the City, and there ſtopped; by a Bag of Hurdles, which the Garriſon had 

ade. But this was light 5 Food; and it was eaſy for the Beſiegets, to ſtop 

eſe new Convoys of Proviſion by another Dam above the City, and to make 

ſe of them themſelves. And it was probably at this time, that Hannibal ſum- 

zoned theſe brave Men to ſurrender at Diſcretion. But they preferred Death to 

he Chains of the Carthaginian. They prolonged their Lives as well as they 

puld, and ate what Nature moſt abhors. Their Hunger would not ſuffer them 

d ſpare any Animals, not even the Rats. Nay, they at laſt pulled off the Skins 

f their Bucklers, boiled them in Water to ſofren them, and lived upon them with 

reat Frugality. And laſtly, in order to give the Enemy an Idea of theit Perſeve- 

ance, they ploughed up the Ground near their Houſes; and ſowed it with Pulſe. 
hich Hannibal no ſooner heard, but he ctied out; What then, will the Befreged 

bep me here, till their Seed is come to Maturity! And from that time, he be- 

ame more ready to give them Terms. I kWh 

HE conſented to a Capitulation, upon this Condition; That all the Soldiers, 

ho were Free-men, ſhould be ſuffered to march out of Caſilinum, upon paying 

ach ſeven Ounces of Gold; and the Condition was accepted. The two Bo- 

lies, one of Præneſtini, and the other of Peruſmi, left the City, after they had 

zained themſelves the Glory of having maintained the Cauſe of Rome, with as 

nuch Steddineſs, as any native Romans could have done. The Memory of this 
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Sign of their Will; chen nothing was to be done, thoſe of the Oſcinet, (Aves) that is, thoſe taken 
but to pay regard to their Decrees, and obey them. from the Singing of Birds; and thoſe of the Pre- 
In conſequence of theſe ridiculous Prefages, it pezes, that is, the Prefages taken from their Flight. 
vas very common for the Romans, at the Sight of See the firſt and ſecond Yolumes. | 
diſagreeable Object, or the Repetition of certain Thunder and Lightning were likewiſe Subiects of 
tal Words, to ſpit with great Force, as it were to the Sayre? Art; as were laſtly, Prodigies, Dreams, 
hrow back the infected Air they had ſucked in. and Oracle. n 
hen they were forced to make uſe of Expreſſions The People had ſo great a Veneration for the Au- 
in Diſcourſe, which raiſed diſagreeable Ideas, they gurt, that they looked upon them to be the. Inter- 
firſt pronounced a Form of Deteſtation, to avert preters of Fapiter, and of the Gods. Nay, the Vul- 
the ill Effects, that might follow from it. They gar thought their ! iniſtry made them in ſome mea- 
conjured away the Prelage, if I may ſo ſpeak, by ure partake of the Divinity. And therefore it is not 
9 the Expreſſion, or ſubſtituting in its room at all ſi at 
other Words, which conveyed leſs ſhocking Ideas. 5 thoſe Men ſhould be ſound in Mind and Bo- 


For inſtance, inſtead of ſaying one was dead, they | | | 
ſaid V1xiT, that is, be has lived. And n the ſo holy, according to the * of Paganiſm. 


ſame Principles, the Athenians called a publick Priſon 10 Feſtus relates the ſame Fact; and ſ that the 
6 ne, that is, an Houſe, An Hangman was called Preze/t:ni were called Nucaule, that is, Nag-eater 
a Pablick Man; and the Furies, internal Divinities, from thence; or, becauſe the Territory of — 


were [tiled Rumenides, that is, Beweficent Goddeſſes. produced great Plenty of ſmall Nuts. Nucalas Pra- # 

The moſt authentick of all the different Sorts of me/tinos antiqui appellabant , quod imclufi a Pawir, A 
Auſpioes were thole taken from the F light and Sing- Caſilini famem nucibus ſuſtentaverunt ; vel. quod in 2 
ing of Birds. The Axgars alone underſtood eorum Regione plurima mx minuta naſq 
Sceret of this Method of Divination, which was Poet Nevizs mentions the 
called Or mo aig Theſe Auguries were redu- riſe to this Name, in one of his Verſes... .. 
ced to three Sorts, the Tripudizm of the Chickens; . PRANESTINIS, ances in proclivi pr 

4 ; , | ' I 
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_ Year Se + brave Defence was pteſerved at 4 og Statue which the Preneſi 
*R'O'M'E erected to'Manitius, the Chief of — Caflinam; wich on Inferipis 
KA which uated his Name to Poſterity. What the Peruſins did in Herrurj,, 

M. jun eternize the Glory of their brave Countrymen, is not known. As to Nome, th 
Puna, Di at leaſt is certain, that ſhe gave the Defenders of Caflinum double Pay, and d 
, \fered them the Right of 107 Citizenſhip. But this the Præneſtini refuſed; ; an 

is not certain, that the Peruſmi accepeed it tb g 203.10 5 | 
F. XXIV. Taz Inhabitants of 109 Petelia likewiſe gave à ſignal Proof of thy Y 
Attachment to the Republick. Theſe faithful Allies would not follow the M 
Example of thoſe ruttii, who went over to Hannibal,” Tho- great Part of Brut 
deſetted the Romans, this City held out for them, and maintained her firſt E 
gagements with Courage. The Cart bhaginians therefore, and the Bruttii then 
Lives, immediately turned their Arms againſt Perelia; and it was in great Dang, Wi 
Liv. B. 23. It was neceſſary itherefore to have recourſe to Rome. But what could the Sema 
Oe” do in favour of à City at ſo great a diſtance'? After ſhe! had:loſt her Forces, yi 
Republick had almoſt abandoned Great Greece to the Enemy. She was w 

happy to be able to preſerve the Provinces, which were neareſt to Rome. S0 ta 

ſhe could only anſwer the preſſing ne n ne of AD fairhfal Fer * 
with —— it (omg 2 ö = 
| i Tras Refuſal: of neceſſary Succours would Wn drawn any City from Non 
bh had not been inviolably attached to her; and Petelia deliberated for 105 A 
time, whethcr, ſhe ſhould ſubmit to the common Fate of the Country. At lemi 3 


* 


the Magiſtrates prevailed, and their Propoſal was followed: which was to brin 3 
all the Effects they could find in the Territory of Petelia, out of the Country u 
the City to fortify;the City 3 and ſtand a Siege, without Hopes of any Succou Wl 
This may ſeem à traſh Reſolution; but it plainly ſhews how agreeable the Nenn 
Government was to the People, ſince extneme Danger um, not te tha 
from: Nome. gu ©3941 bas of 553161 . 1 £2 a 3 * A 
Tat Siege of Petelia was ding/rand. Hip ailing it almoſt ; as Aifficule as tha u I 
Caſitimiry. But at length the News. of its being loſt; was brought to Nome, at ti: il 
ſame time, that Couriers artived from Sicily and Sardinia. The Pro Prætor Otaciu Wi 
ſent an Account from Citily, That the Prætor Furius, after. cruiſing along the Ch 
of Africa, was returned with his Fleet to Lihbæum, and had got nothing by hi E= 
pedition, but a Wound, which ſeemed mortal; That the Crews of the Ships, and te 
Marines, Were no longer paid That Proviſions were wanted both in the Fleet, ali 
the Land- Armies That they were no longer able to keep themſelves from ſtarving i 
1 dae that he ſhould be oblige, if the Stunts: would ** to nominatc 1 
ls en 2108) 2773 b; 1 | 3 
£5 106 The tatye of Manicins was, ting to 3 Mea, ont of his Pe, to defend i it hem 3 
Livy, erected in the Forum at Preneſte. It was afraid, ſays the Hiſtorian, that the Roman, woll il 
argioh with a 8 and dreſſed in a Roman Toga. take Advantage of his Abſence, and lay * to ce 
The Head of the Statue was veiled, like theits Who Alinum, whilſt he was' buſy upon other Exped 
8 the Form of a Vow, ic or offered Sacri- tions. | Y 
to the Gods. And the Words of the Inſerip- 109 Petelia, or Petilia, was, according to C im 
tion, as related b Livy, licewife new, that Mani- a City of Old Bruttium, between Crozo and S:yle 
cins made ſome probably-in order to obtain cim, or Squillaci : and he thinks its Situation aye 
the Protection of the Gol, for the Soldiers he com- with that of Bel. Caſtro. He places it on a Hill i 
manded.  Manicivy pro Mirmus gor CAsr- . e Paces from the Sea, and thirty from C 
Lx in PxESIDIO FUERINT, Vorbit vovissx. 7% now Capo dell” Alice. Strabo, B. 6. mai Bi 
To which P/iny adds; that the ame Inſeription was c A of Lacauia, upon the Credit of ' Apelled A 
engraven'on_ three Monuments erected in the Tem- ray, or Fame antient Author, who wrote in an Af 
ple of Fortune, at al, dn The "Glory che brave when the Lacani, and Brurtii, made but one fe. 
Manilins had acquired; d the” Siege of Cl. ple: and in another Place, the ſame Geograpit 
nk, ad taken off the Rope ch" oF his mean Con- ſeems plainly to ſay, it belonged to the Brat: ti 
dition. Livy tells us this brave Officer had been a _ ſays, that it was founded by Philoctetes, M — 
2 or, IMNer, before he made Arms' his' Pro- Company of ſeditious Men forced him to abi 
80 21. a City of Theſſaly: which is ger 
= 67 To tk: Spee the Romer Senare 204 able to gil, Euneid. B. 3. 
granted the Freue, 11, 4 7 . e D Melibei 
x ly the Poche, an Exemptio n from ſervit .. IEEELIIITIEIELETS c lie ucii 
2 the Lek rf for five Yeats; 4 15 "Is 2 abated | . Phi loctete ſubnixa Petilia muro. 
| a the Time they were by the avs obliged Keul the Commentator has alſqy adopted thisOP 
to ſerve the Republic k. nion of Virgil and Stralo. According to an 
108 5 0 that Henwibal, Aer he had made cient 7zimer 775 | which Holſtenius follows in-thi take 
. i himſelf of Cafilimuny, reſtored- it to its In- ticular, Petilia food neat the Place where 9. 
5 og ee ie bac KS apr | 
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and the ſame Requeſts: The Conſcrgpt Fathers were therefore R * 


ne Complaints, 


un Bulk. The Anſwer ſeut to the Governors of Sicily and Sardinia, was, That 


s not in a Condition to help them. A ſtrange Situation 110 for the Ro- 
rd 111 1 Ae bat: "git" continued to be like himſelf! His firſt Reputation 
2 ot, him, and the Faſtern Nations of Italy were *continiatly: ſubmit- 
ng te him; wilt Rome was ſcarce able to preſerve her Conqueſts beyond Sca. 
Ind to add t rn 3 5 r HY, in Macedon was king Meiſhres to 
lin the diſtreſſed Republi 
iend to the Nomuns, had made _ the Tyrant of Iahricum, and ho having 
en tiven ont of, 177 own Cbuntry, had "fled into Macedon for Refuge, was 

dere frring:upiking P. '/7 ANF Again Nome. The young Monarch, in purſuic 
I the Advice of ehe 8 had "Thoughts'of: making a League 
ith Hantibal, We Thall ſee his Sthemes break out the next Tear; and after- 
ards the d Republick will 0 to all her Enemies. In &i. 
4 Hiers ſupplied Oraciius with . - troops, and Gorn enough for 

Months. II 15167 70 Corn iu Te 50 Hy K's plentiful Subſiſtence for 
is Romans;..by, the Liberality of tha Tiga, in Alliance with Nome. And thus 
dome, in the . of her Misfortunes maintained herſelf, by her Conſtancy, in 
e PolleMon of er old Acquiſitions 5 which: u ee but herſelf would have 
ech in Deſpair. AK My | Ir; — 
75 XXV. Arp now, i was time for he Re blick to 


(LIT?! ht, ert 


ſcrted; and the Dianity: of the Senate diminiſhed... 0 the? thee hundred, Se- 
ators, of which this auguſt Body conſiſted; there was ſcarce one third Part left. 
dme had been killed in Batrel z others had died at Home; and laſtiy, others 

employed Abroad, in the Government of Provinces by Pa or in co commanding 


ig Yr." W910 eich 10 engnod 1-2: a(t bad 1 


mies. N 
FNo Cinſer #13 bad glled up bags ah Places in the Sena 


for five Years 1a 
. A pardonabie Negled, 3 in theſe times of Trouble arid. Deſolation :.* And at 
__ the time was come, for recovering the Dignity of this illuſtrious Council, 


hich was the oc, of all publick Deliberations. But chere were no Cenſors in 


110 Accord Lien B 23, Titar l ur Senators Were not ſuffered to go out 
. 1 ins By as Thos to Mero, of 5 or .croſs the Seas, without the 5 ſs 
his Diſtreſs, and — Deputies to him, to deſire Leave of the Senate: And this Law was inyiolab bly 
m to ſend him ſome-of the-Provifions he wanted. obſerved in Cicerd's. ; as appears by 
he good King, ever faithful to the Republick, was teenth Letter to Ani B. 8. They thetefore og 
fected at the Account given him of. the melan- not 112 into fore, untries 8 aſl 
Feel e e e Fees was r Mags 0 1 by. 1 
duced, amine; inſtantly Depu- ſo of this om in 
es a conſiderable Sum of Money, and ordered B. 52. 75 Ian hatin the Reign of Auguſtus th Senators 
ips to be ſent to Otaciliut, with Corn for ſix without an) W da this ancient 
onths. The . 4.2 Cornelius Mammnla, f * Traſy ib inſomuch a ie Sena | 
ras relieved by the Liberality of the Allies in Sar: eſerted. rity" ore, this Liberty was got 
ria. They taxed themſelves, 155 wy: e Tied to. ſuch Exceſs, that" Augu/tus w 105 0 liged, 22 
prniſned the Roman, Army with all an an apr Edict, tor e he Sncleht Cy 
dr its Subſiſtence. any Senator £ 70 beyond the Frontiers of 
111 Philip, the E ifth of that Name, was the Son 1raly, Without formal Leave of the Emperor. | 
f Demerrius: the Second. Aſter the e Bet of his 113 We have <l{&where obſerved, That in the firſt 
— he was put the Tuition of his Cou- "Ag es of Rome the, K pe Fete reſeryed to 1 the 
In Aueigonut, whom the Greeks: ironically call Ad. Ponce of chuſing the : Ag Then "after the 
; that is, the Giver:;.In Alluſion to his —— Expulſon of 55 Tart 22 12 8 ouſuds, and other 
Er, who J 2 get deal, but gave little. He Magiſtrates inveſted with Cox al Authority, aſſumed 
umed the Title of K. acted as tack. for the N Right, - till, the Eſtablimment of Cenſors. 
hirteen la till his Death, "which b ed about Nevertheleß, Cicero, in his Oration for Sextius, 
be fourth 3 the 139th O1 or the firſt ſeems to Af, that before the” Cenſorſhip was initi- 
and about tro 1 and ewenty tuted, the Peo ple had a Share in the Nomination of 
x cars before Chriſt, according to Saliauzs's them, and choſe them by their Sufftages. © Meere: 


Putation. He was: ſucceeded in the Ki ngdom_ by #oftri, cam -regum pareſtatein 4 ofa - 
who was mae in the fifteenth Yew 2 beg rata HT Fe =; 60 x rei- 
2 his Age. The firſt Near Of his Reign was the publica preponeren; ſempitemmum,  deliger ener au- 
Vear of Rome, when Marcus A. A 1 dem is id confilinms ab. panda if © ddit | 
ud Mer e 8 Levinas, were Conſul: : in illum ſummum or dem omni di, 
8 ae ing Pp rages * 17 711 2 (7 Yo LIFT fs {=> 61 852042 


near five Years in Mace don 
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lan to ſuüccecd him - Cornelius \Manunula, Prætor of Sardinia, made almoſt the Year IF; 


embatraſſed ; and the Roman Republick ſink — the Weight of her | 
en Ball o 77 | 
y muſt ſhift for themſelves and their People, as well as they could; and, That i rue, Diet. 
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Demetrans of | Pharos, ho from being 4 P. l. B. 7. 


provide For the 5 Liv. B. 24. 
be Government” at home. 3 The Senators We "ſutprized' do Tee. their Aſſemblies 
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my, or had unde 
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"Mark, © 


8 8 uthors. See what we have fad 
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ws be e's Lg conſiderable. Wikith 277 Nec mes Way We N to his Army, 


it was thou 
TK! , F629 
a 28 — R 
the te Senator, was 
chiefly, 2 ee of — 
0 without breaking 


Oath = 2 7 Tam, e $7 
$Y le ere 1 with Infa- 
— _ one ie the Spange of. any juridical 
vety wiſe Law, ys C. 
cer, in hit Ofteion for PA at bomnnibas tar 
. judicio e jos we lee ad | 
2 Dine fo enriæm, 80 that, 
eie to the e 1 Game- 
Man convicted of: Robbery, falſe! Wi- 

on. any other « was for, ever excluded 
the uſe. In the firſt Ages of Rome, + 1:4 
2 fare in it. But aſterwards, all ns 
Piebeim Families had 4 
nour, except Freedmes, Sons of Freedmex ; 
A "the Age when : Roman pry bode + 

we know not upon 

Authority; that the Ramat who were: deſcend- 
nm, , had the Title of Awighes, before 

they were of a legal Age to be admitted into the 
Senate. And it is indeed certain that the N 
to the of Meredow * * 72 

— * 


exſes King 

were the mol il 1 647 Pak N the e 
225 the Nurſery, out of which Rome filled up am 
ie varant Places in the Senate. Promcipes uven - 


Night to afdite n that To- 


te 


turi & Seminarium Senatns, inde lectos m Param 
vamerum . inde * 4g = crea And, 
lde 


4 th _ The hts of this Order. 


Severus 


This Prizce, ſay 


40 the Dig begun to f jons, ſays he, fac 
—.— Dans ex fre Ts Riches-ate'the 000% 1 We lan fl San 
| bibertines' in 3 reg, Poſt e mand, &o + typ amplitudo dom 
erens 74 ane 2 Seminert ueſtrem locum e. nam Senator cenſa legi c peſſm 
»d thur, adds he, Bratat choſe ont the moſt confi- iere l pretia. Hower weve: ir muſt 
derable of the to fil ap the Senate. Ita, lowed, that the firſt Romans carried their Cry 9 
quod omnes  ſcinnt, Brutus, 1 * of Riches even to Heroiſtn: We have alread a 
128 leckis, Senatum * Yet we muſt not in this Hiſtory, ſeveral Conſ#lar Perſons, Magibm BW 
Zuber -from thence, that only Knighes were chofen of the firſt Order, and Generals of Armies, ws Wi 
Senators, Indeed the R Tick Recontſe to in their Poy They would have nom: Wl 
chem, as well as others, at vertan times, when n one ſmall Field, w ich they cultivated chemſclvs, Wl 
by unfortunate Wars, or contagious Diſtempers, or and learnt to be content with little. Their Fg 
4 fe Exceſꝭ of Proſeriptions the. greateſt Part of ity leſſened their Wants. They often did not le 
the Senatots s deſtroyed: Upon Default of enough behind them to defray the Expences of thi Wal 
| Tuch, as had been with Carne Magi- Funerals; and the Ky og Was forced to educit 
ſtracies, Recourſe was had to the Knighrr; who, 
in the were called Ap- 
LECTI Sexatores, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe who 
had been honoured with the higheſt Dignities, as 
Feſlat remarks. ApLEcTi dicebantur Roma- 
Tos, qui propter inopians 7 f ordine, in Se- 
nator um ant nunero am Patres dicun- 
tur, qui ſunt Patricit Generis; oy in — 2 


nan fun Scripis anmotati, 2 


oughe tobe infer from de Wb. fia, . 5 "9 


2 


NN moſt 


e 7. N83. of Val. 1. Note. 36. 


ET he C or, when he choſe 
i Dole wh ha been 7 


not ex even the 
N orſhip, which was the firſt $ * onours. 
or were 3 — 
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ver of Nome, who by virtue of their Office, had a Right of chuſing new 114 Senators, 28 
the Lift: A Man was therefore ſought for, who had formerly been Cm 
neceſſary to create him Dictator, that his Authority might 


kreta; 


conſidered, hat likewiſe bs Eſa, Before ns I 
_ it was n n order to be 3 
ed: into that J ian ould prove hin 


ſelf worth eight hundred thouſand Sefterces ; noh al 
annual Rents, as T«rnebias fanci 6 
. — 15 ot other Eff 3 


Senatorins. | 
Er that 


—— to this Calcul 4 
-P loſt ng e de Sat I 4 
thouſand Livres; which are — 1 
— to | hundred thouſiy Str x 42 
ten Sols per 1, of. which the. Wl 

fFerce yas 4 E Pate. TheRe = © Wh 7 
leſt the Senators — 5 2 
Stations, by Ine = — her 7 
r CIR ignity with ks WA 
v "was. in for in Ciceros tins 

2 * 0 —_ pare on the i 
" Mar erres. is gave Occaſion, MY 
the Repeoe Arnobins throws on the Roman, 1 
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arro the Conſul was brought to the City, and ordergd to nominate a Year of 
> 1 — whoſe Office ſhould be wholly confined to the filling up the va- * 2 ME. 
pht 'r Places in the Senate. And on this Occaſion Terentius acted with more Un- * 
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uſtoms, gave the Romans Hopes, that 
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lace according to their Rank at chat time, or the 
Dignity of the Poſts they had filled in the ern- 
nent. He quotes the Authority of Caias B 
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vr ces, enjoyed the Privi being car 
ied in a Charice,” to the Place 2 the Senate 
And they only had the Honour of fitting in 
rule Chairs. The other Senators walked to the 
denate-houſe ; and were therefore, ſays Baſſus, cal- 
ed Pedanei Senatores. But Feſtxs ſuppoſes, this Di- 
nction was implied in the Word Curale. 
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ud according to Varro, as quoted alſo by Aula 
cluded all thoſe 


their Offices. Indeed, tho' they had Votes, their 
Advice was never asked. They only left their Places, 
jand went to that Side of the Houſe, where thoſe 
. t Fathers were, with whom they voted. 
This V 1 of voting was called by the Romans, in 
aterins jextentiam diſceſſio; and this, according to 
Feſtas, gaveRiſc tothe Surname of Peparius. Pe- 
darium Seuatorem Significat Lacilius, cum ait, Agipes 
voce mitrere capit ; qui ita appellatar, quia tacitus 
tranſeundo ad eum, enjus ſententiam pr obat, quid 
entiat, mdicat. To which Alu Gellins adds, that 
the young Senators did this; in alienam ſententiam 
roi Lam. They were not allowed to do any 
rung more than declare themſelyes Pro, or Con, in 
manner. Jewatores qui in poſtumii ſcripti erans 
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rſtanding than at the Battel of Canne. 


dome entruſted? him, with Moderation \ | 
Ax indecd, never was Di#fator more modeſt, or Oſſice diſcharged: withitnore 
to know with what Perſons the vatant 
The beſt Part of the Roman Nobility had loſt their 
ves in the Wars with Hannibal. The moſt illuſtrious of the Cirimenr were re- 
ced to a very ſmall Number, and the City appeared like a vaſt Deſert. 
Tun Senators were therefore divided in Opinion upon this Head: And Caruilini 
jade the following Propoſal,” which ſeemed at firſt to have ſome” Tendency to the 
| ert nents 5 5 «dh; Wenn 

N this Want of Romans to fill ap the Supreme Coumcil, ic it not 'reaſonuble, 
j to e rs hes moſt faithful Allies? The Ne. 


rudence. - The Senate was conſulted, 


ween ſeveral Nations which are equally well affected to Rome. 
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| According to Aular Gellizs, the Senators took 
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dr this; who, ſays our Author, affirms, in his Gon 
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or were much divided in Opinion, about the A 
Carnles i 


nag: ftratus appellati ſunt, quia curra 'vebebantur. 


ſons who, without being Sena- 
tors, had a Right to vote in the Senate, ＋ 2 gs 
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; . 1 
He, without any Regard to Intrigues, M. Junius 
*moted M. Fabius Buteo, the oldeſt of the former 115 Cenſars, to the Dictator- Pie, Diete. 
- ; without ſuffcring him to appoint. himſelf a General of Horſe. And the Re- 
blick might likewiſe have choſen whether ſhe: would have granted him the Dic- 
orſbip for ſix Months; but ſhe was doubtleſs unwilling to leſſen this new Dig- 
ity too much. The Conſent. of the Senate was neceſſary to confirm this Nomi- 
ation, and it was readily: granted; but the new Dictłator did not accept the Dig- 
ity conferred upon him, without. ReluRance.- , M 33 LA SAD T- 
IMMEDIATELY aftcr his Election, Butes mounted The Tribune of Harangues, and 
pmplained:of four Innovations in his Favour. 1. Firſt, That, oontrary to Cuſ- 
mm, the Republick had two Dictators at the ſame time. 2% That the ancient 
uſtom of appointing the Supreme Goveruour of the Republic a General of Horſe, 
d not been kept up. 3. That he was appointed to exerciſe the Ofſiue of Cen-. 
11 a ſecond time; whereas no Body could legally enjoy it mòôre than once, 
ring his Life. - 4. That a Commiſſion was granted him for ſix Months, the Bu- 
& of which might be diſpatched in a few-Daysifand)> this Love for ancient 


Buteo would uſe the Power with which 
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whlick owes the beſt Part of her Glory to the Latins Their Country is divided 


: Who then could 
ii ese ? 520 | 4.4, ih be! 


in — deſcendeb ant. . rota girl Houſe 
came to vote, the Magiſtrate who preſided generally 
made uſe of this Form of Words, Qui Hoc CEN- 


* SETIS ILLUC TRANSITE. | QUI ALIA OMNIA, IN 
HANC PARTEM-/; In this manner he invited thoſe 


who had not a Right to vote vive voce, to go to 


ate Side where the ancient Senators were, whoſe Opi- 


nion he embraced. Nevertheleſs Au/ns Celliut, up- 
on the Authority of Varro makes one Exception, 
B. 14. c. 7. If the Aſſembly ſeemed n 


in Queſtion, the Preſident went to every Perſon; ati 
asked him his-Reaſons for his Opinion.” Varro da- 


| cet Senatui-conſultum | duobues modis ; ant 
ellis, B. 18. p. the Terms Pedanei Senatores, in- fe a fre, 
er 


diſceſfionem, i conſentiretur ; aut ſi res dubia eſſet, 
nlorum ſententias exquifitas. 
115 We have obſerved, under the Year of Rome 
512, that this Marcuͤus Fabizs Bateo, and 2 
relins Cotta, were then Cenſors. He had been Con- 
ſul | 24 time, with Cams Attiliu, as early as 
In EL car * | enters 1 401 30k a2. 
116 The Power of the Cenſors was become for- 
midable to the Roman. So that, for Reaſons of 
State, and for fear a Cenſor ſhould abuſe his Autho- 
rity, a Law was made chat the ſame Perſon ſhould 
never enjoy this important Office twice. Never- 
theleſs, che Republick had broken this Law, before 
Marcus Fabins Buteo's ſecond Promotion, in fayour 
of Marcins Ratilns Cenſorinus, and of Quintus Fabius 
Marins Ralliauus, as we have gbleryed in its pro- 
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ſeven new Senators made, without Jealouſy, or Contention: and Fabius Bun f 
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7 171Right of Citizenſhip to ru Men, ju, 


— Latium will become entirely Roman;; and. when:the Latins ſhall by 
one. People with ms, cor ſoall have no mor to fear the Succeſs of Hatnibg 
Intra use in onder td\ induce them to revolt» | But this Diſcourſe was received vi 
as much Indlignatioa as ther: of theſe; very Latint bad formerly ben 
when they deſired to ſhare thie«Conſilſhip of Rome. One: Manlius ſtarted up, wi 


ſaid, That there tou one of be dahin Fury. till left, who was 2 
35 kl 3 
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i Execution the Thriztenng; 2e Conſul, ane of hir Anc 
— wade the Latins an tha Capitol. Ter 5:continued: he, he :ferſt: of: them tha 


bius ſpokes with more Möderarion, and: with better Effüct. .. 
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1, TCaryiind in ts aha apa $4 and day: ” under a Neceſſity == 
houoxr ing' the Senate, otro dauſele/ſly:. prouokivig is faithful Allien, cue are not vn 
Fun n them. I/ cam te but one thing, - Conſcript Fain il 
l of: ſo raſh a ropaſal. Let it te fi 
a len mot the Latins ever knaus Aha it has been nat 
2 pubic Deliberations; and in this Cafe, it it the: Intereſ y 
— tha it Bend bit e imuihlable. 10 ab ꝓromiſed an ctemal Silence ; oo 
kept:theit Words; and n uences fe W ,§ l. 
315THEN| the ({DetZatordeclardd ta the People, the Rules he followed uin "erin 
the Liſtrofu Senators: In the ſirſt place; he cut off nd body from this :venerih, 
— but confirmed all thoſp im their Scais in the Houſe, ho had any in it. The Wl 
ol the dead Senators, ho ſince the time of the u 
Cenfars had obtained the Cru Magiſtracies and were not yet ranked among Thi 
Fathers. They took their Places in the Senate, according to the Order of tf 
Promotion to publick Offices. tet them the Dichalarochoſe all thoſe vita 
Exxeption, ha had been elected Tyilunat ofthe: P. or. Plebeiun c ii 4 
by. the. Siiffrages:of the: Gommions,..\ And laſtly, in order to mak 
vup:che: Number ofitbece hundred. he chaſe; out thaſe among the Citixens, vu 
had diſtinguiſhed s themſelves in the Army, had brought off the Spoils of u 1 
Enemx, ot. had. obtained. the. military Rewards, of their Generals. So true is i, Wl 
Stations in the Noman Republick, were made the Rewards of * | 


chat can: girevent the: 
ever. buried, in Qi viun 
Secrecy is the Soul 


Jo in Battel: And Tat the Senator did not ſpoil the Soldier, ot che General. _ 
Ar thele EleQions, which were not athitrary, or the Effect of * 
D:tZatori gained himſelf immortal Glory::!: He tead the Liſt to the P le, ul 
was Howe iy applanded for it. And as ſoon as Bitteo had done this, he able if 
cated; the D atorſbip, came down. from The Trilune, diſmiſſed his Liftors, ul 
mixed with the Multitude. He continued ſome time in the Forum, to make n 
le forget to conduct him home in a Body. But this Modeſty did not oil 
er ot the, Gratitude of the People., The Romans were charmed to ſee (crea 
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A Tus Scnatt-being this filled-np ; the next Buſineſs of Importance was Vear of 
e elne Oer of the State. TheiComitia'by Centuries is were ſum- * = — 47 | 
2 to aſſemble, but Teremtius Farro the Conſi 5 did nor prefide in them. He 2 
97” withdrew from Rome, before tie Comitia were held, and rerurned'to his Af. N. Jour | 

It was however thought neceſſary to recall to 120 the City the Dictator Ju- een & 
© and the Pretor Marcellut, who. alone had beaten Hannibal, and had gained 
mſelf much Reputation in the Campaign: and Sempronius Gracchus, the General 
was alſo ſeat for. The Deſign of the new Senate was to inform them- 
Ives thoroughly of the State of Affairs abroad, from the Mouths of the Com- 
anders in chief. A wiſe Precantion ! ſince they were to regulate their Elections 
the Informations they ſhould receive from their Generals. a | 
As ſoon as the Disttator arrived, he gave an Account of the State of his Army, 
4 its Motions; but he faid little of himſelf ; and gave all the Honour to dem- 
ins his Subaltern. Then hc aſſembled the Centuries, in the Campus Mart ius, 
ichout Delay, in order to chuſe "new Canfas, and Prætort. The Suffrages fell 
don two Men for the Conſulate, who were thought able Commanders. L. 12 Poſtu- 
7 Albinus, tho abſcar, WAS firſt choſen 3 and Tib. 122 Sempronius Gracchus, upon 
e good Character the Dicrator had given of him, was nominated ſecond Conſul. 
hen the Pretors for the Veat were choſen ; and the Suffrages fell on M. Yate- 
L evinus, who had already been Conſul; on Fuluius Flarens 123, who had 
en twice Conſul, and afterwards Cenſor; on Appius Claudius, ſurnamed Pulcher ; 
ad on 124 Adxrius Srevola. The four new Pretors drew Lots for their Proventes ; 
id it fell to Fuluius to be Prætor Urbanus; to Levinus, to be Prætor Pere: 
inks ; to Pulcher's, to command in S:city, and ſucceed Otacilius; and ro Scæ vola, 
govetn Sardinia. eee | 00.75 : 
119 It is uncertain whether the Conſul ſummoned the Conſuli, it was neceſſary to have recourſe to the 
Centaries| to aflemble by a written Form, like Difazor, to preſide in the Comitia, which were to 


circular Letter ſent to all the Tribes, or by Pro- chuſe the ypetiar Magiſtrates. | 
he i BY mation made by the publick Criers, and Apparij- 121 The Poſtamien Curd 2s. the Reader may 
21h . * Whar is Certain, is, that che Comſwls exprefly have obſerved in the Courſe of this Hiſtory, was. 
then bad by an Edi, the inferior Magiſtrates, ſuch as one of the moſt ancient, and moſt diſtinguiſhed of 
on all, Tribunes of the Peqple, and Yaeſtors, to any of thoſe which were called Patmeſan. The 


Nerve the Heavens, in order to take Auſpices. Ins chief of its different Branches, was that of the 4% 
Wo Conſulum, qui edicunt, quis Dies Commits Cen- bini. At eaſt we find no Footſteps of any but them, 
tatis' futrurus fit, ſcribitur, ex CD per- on — ; ts | 3 
HB, WE gi ſtratus minor ſervaſſe 122 The Sempramii were divided into three Branches. 
lie. And on this Occafian, we ſhall obſerve, That The firſt was that of the Atratini, which was Pa- 


of u o all the Magiſtrates had a Right of obſerving the frician. The two others were thoſe of the Gracehi 
bh ſpices, even on the Day the Comrria was to be held: ad Pitiones. The latter, tho“ Plebeians by De-. 
F * t this AA alone was a legal Cauſe for adjourning the ſcent, became famous in the Republick for the Ma- 
& ſembly to another Day. And if the Magiſtrate, af - giſtracies to which they Were promoted. But the 
N r having made his Ob s, reported that the Family of the Gracebi abounded moſt with great 


„ oi guriri were not favourable, an Adjournment was Men. The Taditani, the Blefi, the Longi, and the 
ö 1 ought ſtill more neceſſary. This was a ſure Way Sophi, were alſo Plebeian Branches, which all de- 
eee putting a Y to any Diſputes, which it was fore- ſcended from the ſame Stock. | 
abi en would-end to the Prejudice of the Republick, 123 The Fulvian Family was Plebeian, and came 
r of thoſe, whoſe private Intereſt it —5 give a originally from Tuſeulum. It ſpread itſelf into four 
S$an&ion to. theſe Delays. So that, for ffairs Branches. The firſt was that of the Centumali. 
M1 ould be protracted to too great a length, the Con- The three others were diſtinguiſhed by the Surnames 
Leno was to preſide in the Aſſembly, ordered of Flacci, Petini, and Nobiliores. This Family fur- ; 
ven at the Augaries (ſhould not be obſerved by the Ma- niſhed the Republick with ſeveral Corfwuls. y 
, Wiltrates of the ſecond Order, that is, by thoſe ho Jag All the Roman Writers agree, that the Fami- | 
Bun vere choſen by the People, in the Comitia by Tribes. ly of the Mucii Was originally Pleberaw. It was di- 
of ec is plain, the ſuperior Magiſtrates were not inclu- vided into the two Branches of the Cordi, and the 


ed in this Profibition; ſo that they might make uſe Scævols. The former were ſo called, becauſe Cordas, 
f cheir Privilege. Nevertheleſs, the Precaution of the Head of that Branch, was born after his Mother of 
he Conſult was ſometimes uſeleſs. Cicero WY us had been married ſeveral Years. The Latizs.uſe 
in Inſtance of a Tribune of rbe People who declared, the Word in the ſame Senſe, to ſignify the Fruits of 
hat it had thundered, at the time the People were the latter Seaſon. Thus they tay, Cordum Frumentan, 
going to the Comitium to elect a Cenſor; and this, Cordi Agni: and Arhenodorns renders Cordus in Greek, 
ays he, in his Second Philippic, was enough to force by the Word O which has the Signification 
Anthony to countermand the Aſſembly. That is, before -mentioned. The Scevole borrowed their 
en were very ready to find a Pretence from the Name from the famous Jxcins Scevels, who by 
Auſprices, (by 'whomſoever taken) to countenance his Valour and Intrepidity, made Porſena, King of 
5 were for their Purpoſe. the Hetruariaut, tremble, in the Infancy of the Re- 
| 120 1. e Senate, ys Livy, B. 23. after having publick. The Family of the Macii furuiſhed, Rome 
aken the Advice of Mania Pomponizs the Prator, with Conſuls, Pantifices Maximi, and able Civilians. 
weary . 5 him to re- 28 n Ay Cairns Muciut, who made 
| , relence was neceſſary, himſel ous for his great ledge | 
fince the *Confil, Terentius Varro, had withdrawn teQture. 18 * N k P * | 
himſelf, unknown to the Senators. For Want of NRC FE. © 
Vol. III. | Uu 


Bur 
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Vear kf Bur as the laſt fell ſick; andi in all probability:of a lingring Diſeaſe the Preſl 
KL . M * Affairs of Sardinia made ite naceſſary to appoitit:him a Cosdjutor, to govern 1 | 
8 Province till he tecovered. This Was T. Mani Torguarus, who, after he M 
Mc Jus. been twice Coma, and once Cenſor, did not difdain to be another Deputy, ; i 
Dia the Government of Sardinia, which he had formerly ſubdued, in his firſt C 

oa ib. What: ſeems. ſtrange, is, that Marcellus was forgotten, in the new Prong 4 
tion, . notwithſtanding) his late Glory, and the Affection of the People. But 1 
| ſhall ſoon ſee him appear again; and reaſſume the Rank, which the Injutic: f YZ 
the Romans, and perhaps the Jealouſy of Junius, refuſed him. + 1 
F. XXVII. As ſoon as theſe Diſpoſitions were made for the ſucceeding Year, " 3 4 
Dittator returned to his Camp before Teauum, in Apulia; there to continue 19 
ring the Remainer of his Six Months - Office. As for Semprontus, who commande 
under him, being appointed Conſul, he continued in the City, and received fi 
Orders from the Senate concerning the Operations. of the Campaign. And = 
theſe. Tranſactions, News was brought to Rome,” which — with Sorrow, | 
de an Alreration in the Conſulſhip. 
. Tear L. Poſtumins Albinut, who was jult raiſed to the Conſulſhio | a third 1 
commanded a Body of Troops in Ci iſalpine Gaul, in order to keep the Gau 
Awe, and prevent their Communication with Hannibal; and as he was pail 
through the Country of the Boz, it was neceſſary for him to croſs a vaſt For i 
which the Gault called The Foreſt f Litana This 125 they thought a proper Pluſh 
to lay in Ambuſh for him, and there he periſhed, and his whole Army. This A. 4 
count, plain as it is, ſcems more probable, than the doubtful Circumſtances va 
. which one * Hiſtorian has embelliſhed his Relation of it. He ſays the 126 C 
pulled up by the Roots the great Trees, which grew in a Line, on both Side «if 
the Way through which the Roman Army was to paſs. Then they ſet up thi 
Trees in their Places again, as if they had not been moved; but the leaſt Sho 
was ſufficient to throw them down. The | Romans, without perceiving the Tr 
advanced far into the Road, where this Preparation was made for them; it 
Gauls, at the Entrance into the great Road, puſhed the firſt of the Trees agint i 
the next; and they all immediately beat down one another, and with their 5 
cruſned to Death, or put into Diſorder, the two Roman Legions. After this, the 
Squadrons of the Gauls fell upon them, made a terrible Slaughter of them, ut 
killed their General. He died like a brave Man, Sword in Hand, and ſold his Li 
Zeraras B.. very dear. And to this it is added, upon good Authority, That the Boii cut of if 
ptr 27 TPoſftumius's Head, and made à Cup of his Skull, which they adorned: with Goll, i 
and offered it to their Gods, for the Uſe of their Prieſts in Libations. This New Wl 
therefore filled the City with freſh Grief. She had loſt a Conſul elect, from vbon Wi 
ſhe had had great Hopes; and this Loſs, added to ſo many others, ſeemed to ri Wil 
der the Misfortunes.of the Republick utterly incurable. The Spoils of a wid Wl 
Army were fallen into the Enemy's Hands; and there were ſcarce ten Run 
who eſcaped, in this general Defeat. The Day this News was made public w 
ſembled the moſt! melancholy Night. The Shops were ſhut up; no one flirl BE 
out of his Houſe ; and the Streets were as empty as at Midnight, But this was de Wl 
laſt 127 Calamity that befel Rome, in the moſt unfortunate Year ſhe had ever hal; 
and her Conſtancy enabled her to ſurmount this Misfortune. - Nay, the Remedy vs : 
as ready, as the Evil had been unexpected. 3 
SEMPRONIUS vas entered upon his Office; and as his Col legue vs 
dead, before he had taken Poſſeſſion of it; he, being therefore the only Co 
aſſembled the Senate; and the chief Wat: of. ws nen was to raiſe the « 
jected Spirits of the Senators. N 
y. 
us l 4s conjeftured, thay" the Foreſt of Litevs from Ling He ſpeaks of this Steatagem of l 
reached to the Neighbourhood of Bologna and Me- Geazls, as certain Matter of Fact, B. 1. c.6. 
dens. "'Zonaras ſays, it ſtood on wneven Ground, 127 According to Livy, B. 23. the Senate or order 
and was broken wir Rocks and Hills.” Some the Curule Flies, to go into all the Quarters d 
ſay it ſtood in the Place now called Selva Roma- Rome, cauſe all the Shops to be opened, and f for 


weſca, in Romagna. Others place it nearer the Apen- all A ces of Mourning. It was to be 
mes, in a Place which the Natives now call that 1o general a Conſternation would diſcourf 


_ =o, on the Confines of Modene, Bale, and F, and depreſs the Citix ems, at a time when Contr 
« City of Taſcany. and had were. Fee 1 of the l. 
* 126 Fee has plainly borrowed this Account mn. 10 
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E Basel of Cann: ſays the new Conſul, uugbt:. roc hæuis hardened us againſt 
2 2 — of War. Shall. we be diſcouraged uith moderute HLuſſec, after 


wing endured the "greateſt" Misfortunes ? Ibo, 'the Gauls have had ſome Advan- 


n be reduced again, and we continue Maſters of our old Conqueſtis. 
Taz Neceſſity of Affairs made the Senators follow Sempronius's Rdvice; andino 
Ye Pretors were ſent into Gaul. All the Roman Forces were ordered to the 
rouinces\ near the Places Hannibal poſſeſſed; and the Senate diſpoſed of the Art 
ies in this manner. That which the Difator Junius had commanded, was given 
the Conſul Sempronins, who was acquainted with thoſe Troops, and they with 
mz but all thoſe Youth,” (who were numerous) who had not attained to the mili- 
ry Age, were obliged to leave the Army; and this Year's Service was nct allowed 
em in the Account of the Time they were obliged to ſerve. That Army which Mar- 
lus had commanded, and which in a manner wholly conſiſted of the ſcattered Re- 


ng as the War ſhould laſt in /taly: And in Exchange for them, the two Legions 
Thich had hitherto ſerved in Sicily, were ordered to Italy, to fill up the Army of 
e Collegue the Centuries were ſoon to give Semprontus, in the room of Poſtumins, 
ho was killed in the Country of the Boi. Two other Legions were alſo de- 
reed him, which were to. be raiſed in Rome. Nor was Terentius Varro himſelf 
drgotten, notwithſtanding his ill Conduct at Cannæ. He commanded a Roman 
rmy in Apulia, with the Title of Pro- Cunſul. And indeed, he had ſnhewn fin- 


28 and Beard grow, and had not taken any Meal, lying 29 on a Bed, after the 
anner of the Romans. He had by his Modeſty made ſome amends for his 
ſolence, in the firſt Days of his Conſulſbip. Tho” the People, who always pro- 
aed him, would have created him Dictator, to fill up the vacant Places inthe 
cir Fil nate, he had thought himſelf unworthy of ſo high a Dignity.” So that he was 
this the Pr given upon his Repentance, and preſerved in the Rank and Employments he had 
em, nd itherto poſſeſſed. Rome gloried in her Moderation in puniſhing: the 130 Author 
his Lit f all her Calamities. But the Republick continued P. Scipio Pro. Conſul in Spain, 


cu of of nd ens ile ug” nerds Ayr _— = IN 
h Gold, 128 The firſt Romans, according to Pliny, B. 7. vation of their Country, delivered themſelves up to 
is New e 59. wore long Beards ; and had no Barbers among the Fury of the Gan, when they had made them- 
\ wc en, till the Year of Rome 454. He quotes the ſelves Maſters of Rome. One of the Barbarians, 


—_ hbority of Varro for it; who ſays, one Pablins ſays the Hiſtorian, inſulted Marcus Papirius, who 
to te, Mena, brought a Barber from Sicily to wore a long Beard, according to the Cuſtom of that 


\ whole e. Then * 1 came into Faſhion, at leaſt time. Di tam omnibus promiſia erat. | 

nm und the Face and down to the Chin: and it is 129 See what we have faid of the Cuſtom among 
errtain, that the Cuſtom of wearing long Beards was the ancient Romans, of eating mis upon Beds, B. 15. 
lick quite laid aſide, unleſs in times of AMi ion. Along p. 83. of Vol. 2. Note 4. This Story of Teren- 


ſtirtel Nerd, neglected Hair, a flovenly Look, and pale in, Varro, which we have taken from Frontinus, 


I ountenance, became the - moſt uſual Marks of ſuppoſes that this Cuſtom was now introduced into 
was u ourning, among the Romant. They had two Ways Rome. But ſome Authors gueſs, that it did not 
et had; ef cutting their Beards, with Raſors, and with Sciſ- take place, till the time of Sc:pio Africanut. They 
es; according to Plautus, in the ſecond Scene of think that this General firſt brought from Carthage 
the ſecond Act of his Captives. - | 715 of little Beds, which Cicero, in his Oration 
Nunc ſenex eſt i ina: ö * 
ies of in tonſtring  #uvc jam culeros at count 8. ee, of Seville yives'vs of it, in his Þ 
Sed utrum frickim | 1 1 | mologies, B. 20. Punicani Lecti parvi & humiles 
| pk, —.— ne _aitonſaram dicax aſſe, s — — oy, Yo — ind EE = 
Neſcio. . THY k . that as it will, there were Matreſſes laid on thi 
Th Ye Ia Verum, fi fr . | , admutilabit p robe. Beds, which were more or leſs richly adorned, ac- 
55 bie * ſays the Poet, in the Perſon of one cording to every Man's Circumſtances. For their 
ah * 2; 'is 19 a Barber's Shop, who holds him Eaſe; the Romans laid aſide the Toga, when they lay 
y 4 Cam. | But [ dont know: whether. be will down at Table, and put on a ſort of Tunick, which 
ane ſe of his Sciſſars, or bis Raſor. If he is can. was therefore called Yeſtis Cienaturia, or Pallinm 
"Ag, ne — be ſhaved at one That the Ro- Cæmatorium. And as it was cuſtomary to bathe,” or 
, ons = : rit Ages did not ſhave, we have an at leaſt to waſh and perfume their Feet after Meals, 
eniable Proof in the Statues ; as Varro obſerves, it was uſual with the Romany not to wear any Shoes 
a Ruſtica." Olim Tonſores nom in their Dining-Rooms. © This appears by the Bus- 
entiquorum Statug, quod plereque reliefs, and the Teſtimony of all ancient Authors. 
8 "am" magnam. And Livy 130 If we will believe Valeri Maxine, B. x. 
_ bſetvation, when he is ſpeaking c. 1. the Calamities of Nome did not ſo much 
* e old Men, Who, for the Preſer- ceed - from Terentius Varro Miſconduct, from 
: | | yg 8 | 1 


3 


gains of the Battel of Cannæ, had Orders to go into Szcily, and continue there as 


lar Marks of the deepeſt Sorrow. Ever ſince his Defeat, he had let his Hair n 


Murena, calls Panicani Lecti. This is the Ac- 


ny 
10 
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ge over us, the War with them may" ſafely be diferred: He 'onght firſt toi ſtarch ce 

the Bottom of our Misfortunes. Let us haue no more Army in Gaul; but turn — W 

aur Forces gainſt Hannibal ' alone- If ue once gain our Point; ac J hope 'we La 5. 23. 

ll, of driving away and diſper me the Carthaginians ; the rebellious Nations will 25. 
a 


Val.Max.B.4. 


5. f. 2. and 
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Year:of kot very» different. Reaſons... The. ee kick gained with Cneins bis Bot 
xs, © 4 9 — n CI 
OS VII. ALL that now remained, was to fill up Poſtumiies's Place, and chk, 
EDD And it appears, that Sermpronms had d then two Points in View. nl 
Dicta- . 10 defer the fliiag up the Vacancy. as long as poſſible, that he might c 
= wi of tinue the ſole Head: of the Republick +, The ſecond, to prevent Marcelius's beingela «all 
Marcellus, dd, leſt he ſhould be eclipſed by the Merit of ſuch a Collegue. He had indeed ll 
Marcellus to the Camp, probably in order to keep him out of the Sight, u 
kind Thoughts, of the People, during the Comitig. But nevertheleſs, — Een 
of: the Publick prevailed ver the Artifices of & The Commom gf i 
ſtihately refolved, that they would not proceed to an Eledion, till Aerceilu u 
preſent. He therefore qd ＋ Yo all the Suffrages were for him. Hen ral I | 
or rather the Superſtition of the Romans, was what alone prevented his Promotia YA 
Whilſt the Comitia were aſſembled, a Storm aroſe, and it 132 thundered: ant 
; | is- incxpreſſible;- with: What Gteedineſs the Augurs took hold of this Accident, pil 
= _ declare that the Election of Marcrilus was not agreeable to the Gods. They hu 
_ nen Reaſea for ann it. Tho Marcellus bore the Name of 133 Claudi 3 


i r o "=, - 


— Ls x 4 a - 
= 1 { Lo 2 1 V 
Fx p 9 8 _ 


'F Fan's A. ener- near he Funeral Ply or the Place where 6c Y 

ned t cople 705 7 e apes in his ceaſed was buried. It had been ſubſtituted in vil 
2 125 1, to place a Centinel room WE Sar more inhuman Cuſtom, receia Wl 

le of er e whilſt the mong fo which was that of cutting U 

People were att N efeutins 7 ap” Throats of Ives, at the Tombs of their Fam 

8 a profeſſed n to d 72 e 1 Office. At laſt, the gave theſe Wretches ther In 

a young a — —— and Liberties, 4 carne off Conquerors. dn 

of the Magiſtrare by hi ey 2 and this odd aſetibe the 12 5 of 2 al Games to J 
ies | ferns He it e ul of Rome. 2 
his +3 0 = Fa odeſty 47 of Faw. Go te Mk afterwards in Aituted them, ay th ey, to e the a, 
4142 8 aendern A@ of *f Biete arid imnediate- of his Father, whom ir the Prond had ſs 
| | — chat the c_ A revenged this ficed to his Sulpicions. Scenic Games, ot Cn; Wl 
Pieces acted in the Theatre, made a Part of the, 


ur they did 25 confhider this, till tertainments of this Feſtival ; which we only n 1 
Sacrifices tion tranſiently here, but ſhall ſpeak more pi Wl 

Py Ions to Jan. larly of them hereafter. Z 
b e lame time e Magiſtrates were theſe Rejoi oicings, the People were iſ 
en, Duintns Fabins Maximus repreſented to the bled to confider What to do, in relation to the im 
* it was — 5 — — . Sana, Knights, who had ſerved te MG 


of the reg Diſcharge of Roman ick, in the Wars in Sicily, vm h 
the You vis Dir op, ater after the violable Fidelity. They were ſo far from jou Wi 
Ratet of the Senate in the Revolt of their Co Countrymen, that Er. 
made a * wering — berins Sempronins, _—_ native Country, to devote Tenge va a 
who was yer bat Cuſu eld, 0 finiſh Affair, proſecute the Intereits of Rome. The Peop hom. 0 
| Dany pon the Conſw ip. He | fore, 3 e ei, Services, gran e 
therefore Emtelt to 1 5 People, and pro- itle of Roman 2 2 They were income 
poſed Quinzzs Eabins to them, to preſide at that Ce- rated among the Inhabitants of | Cane, which ws 
cemony ; and his Propoſal was received, and rati- then a Mazicipal City. And in this Quality, thy Wi 
fied. Titxs Otacilias was appointed to perform the were eſtabliſhed in the Enjoyment of the * _ 
fame Office, in the Temple newly built, in Honour Nomam Citizens, reckoning from the Day, bam | 
to the Goddeſs of Good S nd r pg the Revolt of the Capuars, and = 
K — 75 , the wins wo war — favour of 7 LE 
eri: nf, Who Was it thundered, while omitia wer 
choſen C e . er 7 ifirates was deem 
Pig, thee: 5 This was what the s called Vitim 
uſed to it lightened, and a Storm of LorRaintalby 
Honour Fapiter, — and M;- to fall at the ſame time; this was one of 6 
Serve. 25 artks Harelius Cotta, fatal Preſages, which was called, in the Lang 
- and Marcus elde Marcellas of the Augurs, Vitzum & Calamitas, The God 
. : NN rr pick b were called Plebeias ; were then faid to reject n 


„ made of the Conſult. On the con 
„ either 1 Wor Ke, 10 Wl!» cid 


ay 275 We bee obſerved, in the former Volums, 
thee That the Claudias Family, which was originally 
SEE ry vine, ſettled at Rome, in the Riſe of the Republick. B 
2 Feſtive was then divided into two Branches. The firlt, ws 


been preceded, by was Pa cartied up their Origin to that um 
— 2 e Gans e tothe Clonſar, ive of N lan, who was 
of. Maren AEanlins Lepidns, the Aagur, who . wen Claudias, and made a Patricies * iy 
Rome. This Branch produced ſeveral Families, wid WA 
, be furniſhed-Rowe with great Maglltrates. The Pl. 
catertalhed the -Cizizews beiaw deſcended from me, 


<4. — 
4] Pleaſure, of ſeeing two and twenty 
LLC onions, 


Claudia, w 
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r his Family was Plebeian; and as Sempronius Gracchus was a Plebeiantikewiſe ; Year of - 
ad . been confirmed, A woukd now firſt have ſeen two Plebeian & O — 
e * leſs. the DXXXVIIT. th 
onſuls, at the ſame time, contrary both to Law and Cuſtom Neverthe ; 14 
Augurs durſt not openly pronounce Marcellus's Election unlawful. They were Tio. szurgo- 
fraid their Efforts would prove vain, when oppoſed to the carneſt Deſires and 94 ke 4 
avour of the People. But Marcellus then ſhewed himſelf to be as zealous a Re- nis Mari ö 
zublican, as he was a great Commander. He voluntarily laid down the Con- ubs, Conte, 
hip: or rather, he refuſed to accept of the Faſtes, ſince he could not receive 
em, but contrary to the Will of the Gods, and the Inclinations of the Nobility. 
Ap ſo uncommon an Act of Generoſity did not paſs without ſome Reward. 
Nome ſtill kept Marcellus in an Employment, and with the Title of Pro-Conſul. She 
zwe him the Command of an Army. His Place of Conſul was filled by Fabius 
1ximits, the moſt illuſtrious Roman then living. He was now raiſed to the 
onſulate a third time, was made Collegue to Sempronins Gracchus, and was once 
ore employed againſt Hannibal. Such were the ſeveral Elections made in a 
24 Year, which both Greek and Latin Authors have diſtinguiſhed, by the Names 
four different Conſuls. | | 2 
$. XXIX. WuiLsr the Republick was buſy in making theſe Elections, and Pre- 
xrations for War, Hannibal ſubdued, or gained over to him, ſome Cities and 
rovinces. Conſentia 25, a conſiderable City on the 235 Crathis, had, after a poor Liv. B. 25. 
efence, already ſurrendered to the Carthaginian. Crotona '37 formerly one of. 
e moſt populous Cities in Italy, but now reduced to'a ſmall Number of Inha- Ft 
tants, had been already forced to ſurrender to the ſtrongeſt Party. And Locris, y ; 
Locri, betraycd by her perfidious Magiſtrates, had followed the Example of the 
utti, and ſubmitted to Hannibal. 3 a 
Nay, the Contagion had ſpread as far as Sicily. Syracuſe was divided between 
zero, that very faithful King to.the Republick, and Gelo, his eldeſt Son. This 
bellious Prince, in order to uſurp the Kingdom before the Death of his Father, 
d entered into a Correſpondence with Hannibal, and gained himſelf a Party in 
Capital. But his Death put an End to the Revolt. It happened fo ſeaſon- 
. that the King his Father was ſuſpected of having been the Cauſe of it. 


ei the mean time, the Romans began to be in Motion. The Provinces of the 

— dvernours were changed, after Fabiuss Election. This brave General was put 

bn the Head of the Troops which the Dictator Funius had commanded. Sempro- 

＋ _— took the Command of the new Levies 138 that were made in Rome, and of 

— I nty five thouſand Auxiliaries. Valerius Levinus the Pretor, was ordered to — - 

dener and preſerve Apulia with the two Legions 139 that had been brought out of we 

ncoms uy. The Pro-Conful Marcellus again commanded the Army which he had 

+ 1 . 5 n 5 1 commanded. 

a | a _ a 1 

s d 34 rg this Year 538, was likew ſpoke of the eight hundred Slaves who were inliſted h 171 

yo gr ding to Ly, no leſs remarkable for the preten in the Service of the Republick, after the Battel of 4 >Y, 3 

paxi, in i ddigies, the News of which alarmed the Romans. Canne, and were diſtinguiſhed by that Name. | | 

erding to him, a great Fire was ſeen burning 139 Livy affirms, B. 23. that beſides the two Le- 

— the Sea. A Cow brought forth a Colt, near the gion which had come into Hay, from Sicily, tbe 

derm of Sinneſſa. At Lanuviam, the Buckler and Republick gave the Prætor Marcus Valerias Lævi- 

Vis. Elin of J, ſurnamed Soſp:ita, bled. And laſtly, uf the Command of the Army, which, Terentiur 

nahe People fancied that it rained Stones, round the Varro had collected together, ont of the Remains 

Ef thoſ ple conſecrated to that Goddeſs. In order. of the Battel of Canne. It had been firſt given to w—_ 

gun efore to avert the Effects of theſe Prodigies, the the Prætor Appius Claudius, who commanded in 87 6 * 

e Gol ate made the uſual Expiations, which were re- cily: But this Appointment was afterwards changed; * 

ad beet ed, for nine Days together, according to the In- and theſe Troops committed to the Care of Lzvi- — — 

ann tion of King Tallus Hoſtilizs, who inſtituted this ut. He made a ſeparate Army of them, and or- h | | — 

am u emony, on ſuch another Occaſion. deered one of his Lieutenant-Generals to command | | . = 
35 Coſentia, or Conſentia, was formerly the Ca- it, under him. Five and twenty Galteys were alſo' ; _— 

olumez L of Bim. It (til! ſabfiſts, and is catled Co- ordered this General, to enable him to defend the et RE 1 
„ Ses Fel. 2. This City was, watered to the Coaſts from Bramduſium to Tarentam. And the = 


ally & b n £2 | | 
li th, by the Crazhis ; and to the South by the like Number of Ships were teſerved for the Prator 
2 r * ee Dyba, Quintus Eulviat; who had Orders to guard 8 7 | 
6 We have faid enough of the Crathis al- the Coaſts, at the Extremities of the Roman Ferti- | . = 
P 4 .. tory. As for Titus Oracilius Craſſus, after he hai | | i 
37 The Croton, or Crotong here ſpoken of, was preſided at the Dedication of the Temple, reed 

ity of Brin, which ſtill retains the ſame on the Capitol, in honour to the Goddeſs of Good - - 3 


ine, and is in Calabria, a Province of the King: Counſel, be immediately {et our for Sicily, in m 

28 n II of Admiral of the Romam Fleet, which was 

3 | new Levies were raiſed, according to cruiſing round that land. © cio” ade bb | | 
{wan ..: the Slaves, and were called Volker. Whilſt theſe Regulations'Abroad, and Prepare. _— 
ol. IL. lained this Term above, when we wy e, were making, for the next Campa m ; "2 
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Year of commanded at Nola; except the fugitive Soldiers who had eſcaped at the Batte| 
ROM E of Came, and who were ordered for Sicily. But this Diminution was doubt1c; 
92 ſupplied by other Troops. And laſtly, 3 Varro marched his Army ig, 
Tis. SN. Picenum, to defend that Country, and raiſe 140 Recruits. 3 
mus. * In the firſt place, the Conſuls cauſed the Senate to order all the Farmers in te 
== 1 Country to remove their Corn into walled Towns, before the firſt of June, un. YZ 
vs, Conſuls. der pain of having their Farms plundered and burnt, and their Slaves ſold. ay; 
| then all that remained to be done, was to guard the Coaſts. Each of the two b 

Pretors, Fulvuius Flaccus, and Valerius Lævinus, wete therefore aſſigned twery WM 
five Galleys; the latter, to defend the maritime Countries from Brunduſium to 1. 
rentum; the former, from Oſtia to Campania and Hetruria. The reſt of the . 
man Fleet was committed to the Conduct of Otacilius, with Orders to go to 
cily; and guard the Ports of that Iſland. Nome never made a mote judicious b 
poſition of her Forces. She recovered the Loſſes of the laſt Year, and raiſed 1, 
ſelf from her low State, more by her Conduct, than the Valour of her Soldier = 
» or her Generals. —_= 
F. XXX. Tux Prætor Valerius Levinus began the Operations of the Campig lM 
with a very unexpected Enterprize. As he lay encamped at Luceria, and was the, 1 » 
guarding Apulia, which was committed to his Care, he was ſurprized to (| 
Company of Macedonians brought before him, who were not expected in 1% 
An Athenian, named Xenophanes, the Son of Cleomachus, appeared at the Hu 
Livy, B. 23. of them, and was their Speaker. Theſe Strangers had landed 147 near The A 
& 33+ cinian 142 Promontory, which was famous for a Temple 143 dedicated to 7m WM 


1 
8 
1 
A 


8 


there ere two Regulations of leſs Importance declared for the Romans. At this, the Senm i 
made at Rome. The Cosſali fixed the Gate Cape- Carthaze was alarmed: She was greatly co 
ma, for the Place where the Senate ſhould aſſemble for the preſſing Wants of theſe Provinces, a 
this Year: And the Pretors ſettled their Tribunals dered Mago, who had already prepared to go wn 
for this Year, near the Publick Fiſh-pool, which was Zraly, to carry his Succours into Spain. 14 
a great Reſervoir bf Water, in which the young Ro- 141 It was natural, ſays Levy, E for 8 
mans learnt to Iwim, before they ventured into the Ambaſſadors of King Philip to 4 3 landed 2 
8 The Ground round it was approptiated to Port of Tarentum, or that of Brunduſium, in oil 
/reſtling, and other bodily Exerciſes. Some think to go to Hannibal at Capua. But the Romas ff 
this Reſervoir was made between the Quarter of the which was cruizing on thoſe Coaſts, would not i 
Hill Ce/zs, called Cælimontium, and the Hill Aven- fer them to take that Road. 
mm. Others place it between The Great Circus, 142 The Lacinian Promontory, now Cap i 
and The Gate 1112 But be that as it will, the Coliune, jets out into The Ionian Sea, beyond f. 
Pretors ht this Quarter, which was one of the Galph of Tarentum. We have ſpoken of it, 5. 
molt populous, and moſt frequented of any in Rome, p. 419, of Vol. 2. Note 29. 

a proper Place for the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, In 143 The Temple of June Lacinia, ſtood toi 
Feftus's time, there were no Footſteps. left of the No of The Lacinian Promentory, fix Miles fa 
Place where this Publick F ag was; nothing Crotona, according to the Deſcription 1 1 
of it remained but the Name. It had been deſerted, it, by Diodurus Ficulus and Liv d emple n 
ever ſince Agata had left the People The Baths famous for the Concoutſe of People who cane 
Agrippa, Will. . Piſcine p lice hodieque ther from all Countries, to 4 Aryve Homage, 
nomen manet. Ipſa non _cxtat, ad quam & na- make their Offerings to the Goddeſs. It W, 
zaum, & exercitatianis aliugui cauſa venichat popa- rounded with a thick Wood of Fir- trees. [nl 
' das. | ED 10: d #: . adjoining Paſtures, were fed a great Number of 2 
140 Theſe Motions of the Roman n tel, conſecrated to the tutelary Goddeſs of ® 
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e Hannibal Uncalineſs. His Brother Mago was Places. And, according to the Fables of TJ LActh 
ely gone into Africa, to ſollicite Succours; and they were preſerved ſafe from. Robbers, and df the 


obtained of his Republick, twelve hundred Foot, Beaſts, tho not watched by any Shepherd. [ol 


hundred Horſe, xy aalleys well fitted out, Evening, after the Sun was. down, the) welt, 144 
* 193750 l. 9 and a thouſand Talent of Sil- their ow accord, to the Stables appointed for all the 
driuthnet. ver; thut is, about a Million of French Crowns. He Out of the large Revenues which theſe Caf ſub, : 


wY preparing to embark for Tah, with this Re- duced, the Miniſters who prefided over the 4 
| orcement, when the News came. from Spain, of ſhip. of Juno, had erected a Column of mall 
the-Conqueſts of the two Scipio's.; It was affirm- in her Temple. AndCicero, De Div. Aol 

6, that moſt of the Nations in that Country, bad that the Sight of this Tich Monument excied: 
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ok XXVII. Tbe ROMAN HISTORY. 


Embaſſy which King Philip of "44 Macedon, then twenty Years '45 of Age, had 
nt to the Cart haginian, at the Perſuaſion of that famous 147 Traitor, Demetrius 


ade no Scruple of concealing the Truth by a Lie. Philip of Macedon, ſaid he, 
nt me io the Roman Senate; and I am going to treat with the Republick in 
1 s Name. | 
* Uron which, Lævinus could not diſſemble his Joy. He foreſaw the great 
4 dvantages of an Alliance between Rome and Macedon. This Alliance alone was 
* fficient to compenſate the Loſs of the many Allies of Rome which had forſaken her. 
be ad the Ambaſſador therefore received all the Reſpect due to the Miniſter of a great 
es ing, whoſe Advances were ſo very acceptable to a diſtreſſed Republick. Any 


her Perſon might have been deccived by him as well as the Conſul; who furniſh- 
| the Ambaſſador with a Guard and Guides to conduct him ſafe thro' the Coun- 
ies which were infeſted by the Carthaginians. And by what Artifice the Greek eſcap- 
d out of the Hands of his Conduttors, Hiſtory does not inform us. All we 
now is, that he entered Campania, and was carried to Hannzbal's Camp. The 
arthaginian was extremely rejoiced at the Arrival of this Miniſter, who promiſed 
im a larger and more certain Reinforcement, than he could hope to receive from 
he Senate of Carthage; and all things were got ready for ſigning the Treaty, 
hich was publickly and ſolemnly done. A Treaty which is preſerved to this 
day, and we will here give the Reader a verbal Tranſcript of it. It ſhews us 
hat Ceremonies were uſed in making theſe Sort of Alliances, and how unfaith- 
| the Latin Hiſtorian has been in the Account he has given us of it. It was 
awn up.in theſe Words. PF 3 


e of the Carthaginian Army, on the one Part; and the Son of Cleoma- 
ase Athenian, named Xenophanes, ſent Ambaſſador to us by King Philip, the 
pz of Demetrius, not only in his own Name, but alſo in the Name of the Mace- 
onians, and their Allies, on the other Part. We have made this Alliance in the 
Preſence of Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, the tutelary God of Carthage, Hercules, 


ountams, and of all the Gods who rule over Carthage; as likewiſe in the Preſence 


Fas really Gold, he cauſed it to be tried; and af- King Philip. | 211. 1121.97 
he was ſatisfied it was, the Value of it made 145 All Chronologiſts agree in placing the firſt 
im reſolye to apply it to his'-own Uſe. But, ſays Year of the Reign of Philip, the Son of Demetrius 
icero, or rather Cælius, whoſe Authority he quotes the third, in the 533d Year of Rome; when Mar- 
dr it, Juno appeared to the Carthaginian General cus /Emilizs a pe. and Marcus Valerius Læviumt, 
a Dream; and, with an angry Air, ſeemed to were Conſuls. So that Philip mounted the Throne 
preaten him with putting out the Eye he had left, about the End of the 139th Olympiad, or tlie Be- 
be preſumed to put his ſacrilegious Deſign in Ex- ginning of the 14cth; and two hundred and-twent 
cution, Hannibal, terrified at this Viſion, laid aſide Years before the Chriſtian Ara. He was then fit- 
dis and thought of nothing but reconciling teen Years of Age; ſo that in this Year of Rome 538, 
imſelf to the Goddeſs. With this View, he made he was about twenty. | 
X * of a little Cow, of the Piece of Gold 146 Demetrius of Pharos had fled to Philip for 


une taken away, to make an Eſſay of it, and Refuge, in the Year of Rome 534, when cus 
xe laced this Image on the Top of 'the Pillar. Of all Livius Salinator, and Lacins Amilius Paulus, were 
bh e rich Ornaments which embelliſhed the Inſide Conſuls. © S< LT 44 * 
la! d Qutſide of this Temple, the Marble with which 147 Fable makes this Jolaus to have been the 
, 1 e Roof of it was covered, ſooneſt attracted the Nephew of Hercules, by his Siſter. He had always 


f yes of Strangers. We find the Head of a June attended this Hero in Greece; followed him in his 
780 8 as it is repreſented above, on ſome Medals Travels; and was his Second in his Battel with the 

1 of Crotowe, who paid a particular Wor- Hydra of Lernos. The A:henians had erected an 
wp to — Goddeſs. N ne | Altar to I6laxs, and divided their Worſhip between 
Tyr 48 he old Kingdom of Macedon, contained the Uncle and the Nephew, Tbe Feaſt which 
3 arge Country, which was bounded by Theſ® they called Heraclea, was common to both; and 
2. 22 ; The Aarsatich Gulph, Illyricum, Dar- therefore the Thebans called it Iolaia. It was cele- 
: wg. * ace, and The Agar Sea. The ern brated with ſeveral Sorts of Games. The Conque- 
D. 0 LB the Name of Macedonia, to this ror in the Games was rewarded with a 
Yo Weltern Part of it is now called Alba- Myrtle. See Meurſius's Gracia Feriata, B. 3. 


26} 4 | 


4 were from thence tnaking their Way by Land to Hannibal at Capua. It was og 2 
DXXXVIII. 
Pharos, whom the Romans had driven out of his native Country. The Am- Tus. Semrko- 
aſlador and his Attendants, had been intercepted in their March, by the Scouts of * th Q Fa 
evinuss Army, who had brought them to his Camp. The Prætor examined pus Mexi- 


dem about their Country, and Buſineſs; and the Greek, who ſpake for the reſt, uus, Conſuls. 


A Treaty of Alliance which was confirmed by Oath, between Hannibal, the Ge. rays. B. 7. 
ral of the Carthaginians, Mago, Myrcal, Barmocal, and the Senators and 


7 Iolaus, ' Mars, Triton, Neptune, the Gods who accompany us in our Expedition, 
be Sun, the Moon, the Goddeſs Thetis, the Gods of the Meadows, Rivers, and 


bas Avarice. Doubting whether the Pillar nia. Theſſaly was alſo a Part of the Dominions'of 


own of 
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Year of of the Godt who ede over. Macedon, and Greece, and in ſhort, of all the | 
ONE 1 War. n with him the Senators, Pu. all the Soldiers of his A Y 

PEST ſaid,” It is. our Intent and Meaning, and yours, That there ſhall be a ftritt Fm 

N Sl.. ſhip and good Intelligence between us and the Macedonians, in ſuch a nam] 

ws Sec hat we ſpall all be Brothers, upon theſe Conditions. The Republick of Carthag Wi 
we. 4 \— Lilny Hannibal Her General, her Army, her Soldiers the Governours of the Ca rthaginiu il 

uus, Conſuls. Protunces, all the People ſubject to her Laws, Peru Utica, and the ot 

MWoationt, which are the Demeſus of Carthage, and laſtly, her Allies, and her Fri, lf 

B. and particularly. the Nations which are come over to her, in Italy, Gaul, and Linn 3 

ria, and all thoſe which ſhall join her hereafter, ſhall be protected and defend} » 

King Philip and his Macedonians, and the Nations of Greece, which are his Alu. 

And on the other hand, King Philip, his Macedonians, and the Nations of Crea 

which are his Allies, ſhall be protected and defended, by Carthage, Utica, the 1, 

Carthaginian Cities, the Nations under the Dominion of Carthage and her Allies, | 

T.. Bid. all the Cities and Nations in Italy, Gaul and Liguria, which are at preſent in A 

Hance with Carthage, or ſhall be ſo hereafter. We have no fraudulent, inſdm 

or clandeſtine Deſigns againſt each other. We will, without Delay or Fraud, 

with ſincere Friendſbip, immediately commence Enemies to all thoſe who are Enennm 

to the Carthaginians, except ſuch Kings and Cities, as are in Alliance with us. 1, 

will alſo be Enemies to all the Enemies of King Philip, except the Kings, Citi, al 

and Nations, which are in Alliance with us. As to our War with the Ron Wl 

which for the future will be yours, Macedon ſball ſhare it with Carthage, and u 

Pelyb. 2% put an End to it, till the Gods have brought it to an happy Iſſue, both for us ay 7 

Jon. Tom ſpall furniſh us with the Succours we ſball demand of you, accorin 

Fo our Stipulations. But if the Gods do not proſper our and your Dou 

. againſt Rome, and we ſball be obliged to make Peace with her, you ſball nr 

2 into the ſame Treaty with us, and the Romans fball become your Friends, upon (u 

Ait ion that they ſurrender up to you the Dominion of 148 Corcyra, 145 Apollony ll 

150 Nyrrachium, 151 Pharos, Dimales, 52 Parthenia, with its Territory, and An 

. tania; and provided they reſtore to Demetrius of Pharos, all his Relation 1 

: © Friends, which ſhall be in their Dominions. And if the Romans ſhall make le lil 

| on either of the two Nations, we will mutually aſſiſt each other againſt them, a 
our other Enemies, except thoſe who ſball be our Allies. And laſth,iÞ 

be inclined to change any Clauſe in this Treaty, nothing ſball be added ini, 


OD kalen from it, but by mutual Conſent 53. 


Sven was the Treaty which Hannibal and Xenophanes ſigned ; and which ny 
be called an offcnſive and defenſive Alliance between Carthage and Mareden. Wit 
therefore would not have thought that Rome muſt have been over- powered vith 
the Multitude of her Enemies? Yet we ſhall ſee the Treaties made againſt her tun 
to the Diſadvantage of the Confederates, and draw them on to their Ruin. Bu 
to return to the Ambaſſador of King ö 5 "xe Set | My + 1 
As ſoon as he had finiſhed his Commillion, he returned to his Fleet, vb 
he had laid up ſafe under The Lacinian Promontory. Three Ambaſſadors fron i 
Hannibal, Mago, Boſtar, and Giſco, embarked with him. They failed. for Ms 
cedon;. but were ſcarce got out to Sea, before Fuluius Flaceus's Fleet, wii 


* 


guarded the Coaſt, got Sight of the Macedonian Ship. Upon this, he inſtantly de | 


P... 


Ly 
- _ 


- 248 The Ifland of Corcyra here ſpoken of, was to _Appian, the latter inhabited a Part of Irie 
in The Adriatic Sea, near rf icum. 1. is now Gr | 8 lo called. | < 
led Carſole, or Carfoli. The other/Ifland' of this 153 Livy's Account of the Words and Condi 
Name, now called Corfs, is in The Tonian Sea, ons of this Treaty, B. 23. is this. Ang Philip a 
We” have "ſpoken of both, in the ſecond Vo- gaged 10 go into taly, with a Fleet of at leaſ 9 
ume. 1 3 ndred K, to ravage all the Sea-Coafts; and in 
149 We have already deſcribed Apollonia, Vol. 2. word, to make War with the Romans, with all by 
& 1 See our Account of Dyrrhachiam, now Da- Forces, both by Sea and Land. By virtue of ths 
re, p. 21. of this Vol. Nute 55 Tia, Hannibal war, in the Name of the Rehn 
be pon, e of Roe Beltane ff 
1 e already e P. 21, 2 | ome, and its es, and h 
of this Volume. i ee F + 9: the Spoils. talen there. Aud after 4 Congueh, 
A Parthenia was the capital City of the Par- inians were to make Har in Greece, in f. 
bini, a People of Illyricum, deſcribed p. 22. of voxr. of King Philip; and. to give him the Dom" 
— 2 as well as the Atini ani, who all the Gries t be en there, and of } 
took their Name ; 1 | 


: - . 1 \ 
| from Atintania, a Province fitu- overagainſs and near Macedon. q 
. ated between [/hricum and Macedon, According „„ . 
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Book XXVIIL Te ROMAN HISTORY. 173 
b away ſome 164 light Frigates, which came up with her; and tho ths: Your of 


hanes being brought on Board the Admiral, endeavoured to eſcape the pre- 
ent Danger by a new Lic. Jam come, ſaid he, from Macedon, by Order of King Ti. Seurso- 
hilip, 70 treat with the Roman Senate and People. I have not indeed been able , Q Fa 
o reach the Capital, by reaſon of the Enemies which infeſt the Roads. But I have «ws Marr. 
leaſt negotiated my a; with the Prætor Lzvinus: And will you then retard Mus, Conſuls, 
y carrying back an Anſwer $en gp | | | . g/g * 
Anp perhaps the Greek would have once more impoſed on a Roman Com- 
nander, if the Habits and Language of the three Carthaginian Ambaſſadors had 
jot betrayed them. But upon theſe juſt Suſpicions, the Præfect of the Roman 
leet took aſide the Perſons who ſerved Hannibal's Ambaſſadors, examined them, 
rrified them, and made them confeſs, That they were carrying to Macedon, 
etters from the Carthaginian General to King Philip; and That they were charged 
rith a Treaty of Alliance between Macedon and Carthage. This Diſcovery then 
ppeared to be of ſuch Conſequence, as to require that the Examination into it, 
nd Deciſion of it, ſhould be left to the Roman Senate, or the Conſuls, where- 
ver they were: And the Admiral therefore ſent away a Squadron of five Gal- 
ys, under the Command of Valerius 55 Antias, to tranſport the Ambaſſadors, 
d their Retinue, to Rome. He was ordered to keep them ſeparate in different 
hips, to have them always in his Sight, and to hinder all manner of Communi- 
tion between them. The Paſſage was long. It was neceſſary the Squadron 
ould ſail a great Way about, from the Jonian to the Tyrrhenian Sca; and we 
ill therefore leave them in their Voyage, in order to give an Account of the 
ondition of the Land-Forces employed againſt Hannibal. | a 
F. XXXI. Ir muſt be confeſſed, that the Beginning of the Campaign ſayoured a 
ttle both of the Weakneſs of the Romans, after their Loſſes the laſt Year; and of 
e Indolence of Hannibal, who was unmanned by the Pleaſures of Capua. There 
peared no more of the former Eagerneſs of the Conſuls, to hazard every thing 
al WS Battel, on the one Part ; or of the Enemy's indefatigable Expedition, in hunting 
ier the Romans, to fight them, on the other. Both Parties were governed by 
e preſent Circumſtances of things ; and undertook no Enterprizes, but occaſion- 
ly: and this Diſpoſition of Mind very much favoured the Romans, who were fo 
eak, that they would have run too great Hazards, if they had expoſed them- 
Ives too much. is | | | 
CAMPAN IA was then the chief Seat of the War. Hannibal was in Pol. 
ſion of its Capital; and ſome other Cities there, had come over to him. Yet 
he Romans ſtill continued poſſeſſed of ſeveral conſiderable Places in this rich Pro- 
ince. Among others, Naples, Nola, and Cumæ, perſevered in their old Fidelity 
Wo the Republick. And now, the Campanian Rebels appeared more earneſt than 
annibal himſelf, to bring all Campania over to him.” They-raiſed an Army of 
bout fourteen thouſand Men of their own Nation, and put 56 Marius Alſius, 
mho was then their chief Magiſtrate, at the Head of it. | 
Tre firſt Expedition the new General attempted, was againſt the City of Cumæ; 
nd he firſt made uſe of Solicitations, to gain over the Cumani to the Cartha- 
inan Party. But their Fidelity prevailed ; and the Negotiations of fs proved 
WE uitlcſs. After this, the Campanian General formed a Deſign of ſurpriſing the City, by 
Stratagem. The whole Nation of the Campani uſed to meet every Year at a ſolemn 
WPacritice, which was made in a Place called Hams *57, pretty neat Cume : and the 
pcnators of all the Cities, taking hold of this Occaſion of the Feſtival, uſed to 
lemble together, and hold a ſort of Diet, wherein they deliberated about the 
general Affairs of the Province. Alfius therefore now invited the Cumani to come 


154 Livy calls theſe light Frigates Cercxri, or, drigerius. Now Lacins Siſcwne wrote the Hiſtor 

—— to other Editions, Cercyri, and Coreyri. of the Civil War of & 1 which is — 0d 
{vey ſeem r hne been uſed by Inhabitants of to have begun, in the Year of Kone ; | 
e Iſland Alpiut, in- 


of Corcyra. But Pliay, B. 5. * | . 
nvention of chern to the © vy. * 7. aſeribes * * — 3 we read Marius 
117 This Valerizs Antias was not that Valerius —_ foe (practi, ger Parts of theTerri 
3 „ cet An tory of the —— the Side of Capra. The 
| * . | cordi to , , = 4 j. 
temporary with Zucins Serve, Lead . 2 neighbouring Foreſt is ſtill called Selva de Fam? 
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rowded all the Sail ſhe could to eſcape, forced her to ſtrike to them. Then ROME 
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Year. of | thither with their Magiſtrates, and gave them notice of theſe two things, Fig 
ROM E That ſuch Reſolutions would be taken in the Diet, as were neceſſary to preſerye = 
Du, Unanimity; and Thar it would be debated there, whether it was proper to (4, ll 
Tis. Szurxo- with the Romans, or the Carthaginians, And ſecondly, That an Army would be 
xws Grac- in a readineſs in the Neighbouthood, to preſerve. the Gods, and the Diet, fg 
— Far being inſulted, either by Hannibal, or the Conſuls. But tho the Invitation w, al 
uus, Conſuls. well diſguiſcd, the Cumans ſuſpected ſome Fraud in it. Nevertheleſs, they diſſem. 

bled their Suſpicions, for fear of diſcovering their Deſign, and promiſed to be then, 
at the Day appointed. 9 asl Lt A 3 
Ir was well known at Cumæ, that the Conſul Sempronius was encamped-in the al 
Neighbourhood, about ſix Miles from the City. He had gone directly from Roy, al 
to 158 Sinueſſa, the general Rendezvous of the Roman Forces. And when they Bull 
had been diſtributed, and each {General conducted his Corps, to the Poſt i Y 
» ſigned him, Sempr 


onius paſſed the Vulturnus, and came and encamped at Li. 
num 155, in Campania. There he enjoyed the Quiet, Hannibal's Inaction afford; BY 
him, and wholly employed himſelf in diſciplining his Troops. As they were, .- 
the moſt part, new-raiſed Men, or Soldiers not inured to War, or ſome of tho fl 
Slaves who had voluntarily entered into the Service, and were called Volones; tie 
General did his utmoſt to inſtruct and form them. He taught them to know thi ll 

Colours, follow them, keep their Ranks, make their Motions, and rally. du 
what Sempronius had moſt at heart, was to eſtabliſh; Union and Concord in s 
Camp. The few old Soldiers he had, deſpiſed the new-raiſed Levies ; and the Sas 
in his Army, were the Contempt and Scorn of the Soldiers of free Condition Wal 
Hence aroſe continual Quarrels and Diſputes. The Conſul therefore ordered ie 
Tribunes, or Centurions, to make no Difference between them; and to aſſure their 
Troops, that the Republick would not ſuffer any Diſtinction to be made between il 
thoſe whom ſhe employed in her Service, I is Valour, ſaid he, and not A 
Birth, that is truly honourable. Rome has committed her Safety, and her Gln, Wt 
to us. No one is any further ſuperior to another, than as he can render hin 

more uſeful to his Country, by his Services, and his Obedience. Theſe Sentiment 
by being often inculcated, were at length imprinted on all their Minds; and non; 
any longer reproached his Neighbour, or aſſumed the Preference to himſelf. And 
when this kind of Politeneſs was introduced among the Soldiers, it left no on 
for any Contention among them, but an Emulation of Merit. | 3 

Tavs by his Application and Prudence, Sempronius had made the worſt Am 


E92 WI. 


158 We have ſpoken of Old Sinueſſa, a City of Reverſe, the ſame God, driving a Chariot dum 
Campania, in the preceding Volumes. It . by three Horſes. It is either a Monument of ſow 
_ ing to Livy, between Mount Maſſicus, and The Sea- Victory gained by the Sinueſſaui; or of the War 
28 Sea. The Purity of its Air, and the ſhip, they paid to this God. 

cellency of its Waters, made it a delightful Place. 159 Ihe City of Liternum, or, as others corrapl, 
There was a 3 near it, which emitted peſtilen- call it, Linternum, ſtood at the Mouth of a Rite 
tial Vapours. P - ſpeaks of it, B. 2. c.93. and the ſame Name. There is to this Day, nest be 
calls it, a Vent- Hole of Hell, Spiritus letales ſame Place, a Tower, which the Natives call Ta 
Alibi, aut ſcrobibus' emiſſi, ant ipſo loci fitw morti- di Patria. Near it is a Marſh, made by the Off 
eri, alibi volucribas tantum ut Soracte, vicino urbis flowings of the Literuut, and called at preſent, 
tracłu; ality præter hominem ceteris animantibus, now di Patria. At a little diſtance from thence, Vs, 
w#nnquam Go bomini, ut in Sinueſſano Agro & PA- Foreſt which the Latin Authors call Si/vs Gallon 
teolano. Spiracula vocant alii, Charoneas Scrobes, ria. It reached from the Mouth of this Riten a 
morriferum 2 On the Face of a that of the Faliurunt. Faveral ſays, Sat. 3: (hs 
Medal whi . was a Retreat for Robbers. 


Sinacſſa, we ke the Head of Neptane; and on 
2 $451 | a bid 
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Firſt. — 
— r Conſul commanded, a tolerable good ; 
6 . One 2 2 . 
) #4. * 2 ome Senn 25 when they round) 2 2 . the Depu - Year of 
14 be ampani were got and info : | 
* 11 Hands of the Romans. They told w make uſe of, to wreſt- their 2 1 1 vx 
A oy AC the Campanian Senate would n, ade On the- ZAR; PSP d ' . of SY | 
iſe "| n thouſand Men would come ro yen ” Hame, and that an ; 1 _ — * 
— jet, and the ſacred ale r v in the Neighbourhood py Mp 3 2 F. 
te calures to catch the Enem 2 * is Account made the Conſul 8 rd the bus Maxi- 
in ue remove all their Effects pau of the C. wn, Snare. He firſt ordered th — * 
in the (ir Ci 0 7 " 
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Year of deted them firſt to go to Supper 161, and then to Sleep, till they were called 8 A 
. *. M E little after Sun-ſer, his Army marched ſilentiy out of the City, fell on the E, 


nnen OI TEIIOu 2 * 1 9 n . * 
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mys Camp, forced the Out-works, which were but negligently guarded, and 4 * 


I. Szurxo- himſelf Maſter of them. As it was now quite dark, ſome of the Campay; 19. 
mys t faſt aſleep. Others, which had aſſiſted at the Ceremony without their Arms 1 
* f 


uus, Confuls. Killed in their Sleep, and others amidſt the Joys of a Feſtival. Above two 


returning to the Camp, and did not foreſee their Danger. So that ſome We 2 l 
ſand Men periſhed in this Surprize ; and among the reſt, Alſus the Genen = 
His Camp was taken, and plundered ; and the Romans carried off thirty for 1 
Standards. | 1 1 : f - 3 
NEVERTHELESS, Sempronius did not continue long on the Place of his Vida = 
Hannibal was not far off; and the Conſul was afraid to expoſe his unexperiena ll 
Troops to the Danger of a Battel. He therefore returned to Cumæ, and ſbem 
them behind its Ramparts: And what he expected, came to paſs. Hannibal u 
encamped on Mount Tifate, near his dear Capua, which he could not leave wit 
Reluctance: But at the Sight of the many Fugitives, and Wounded, who eſcyx 2 
from the Slaughter at Hamæ, he awaked out of his Lethargy. He marched 28 
his Troops with all poſſible Expedition, in hopes of finding the Conſul's Army Wo 
in pillaging the Camp, and ſtripping the Dead: But the Foreſight of Semi 
diſappointed him. Hannibal found nothing but dead Bodies on the Field of u 
tel: the Romans were retired with their General to Cumæ. The Carthynghl 
therefore had a mind to make an Aſſault upon the Place immediately; and init 
he could not ſeize Naples, he was willing to make himſelf Maſter of ſome du 
maritime City at leaſt, in order to facilitate his Correſpondence with Carty: Wl 
which Deſign was the Remains of that enterpriſing Valour, whereby Hanniba H 
formerly diſtinguiſhed himſelf. But this Spark ſhined but for a Moment. U 
pretence that he had left his Camp in haſte, and wanted Machines for a Siege, | 
immediately returned to Tifate 152, 4 
F. XXXII. And then it appeared how much this Hero was changed. He, yh 
martial Ardor led him at firſt, wherever the Shadow of Glory called him, 1 


" 


161 Livy ſays, that Sempronms ordered his Sol- 
diers to eat, at the ninth Hour of the Day; that is, 
about three in the Afternoon, according to our Way 
of reckoning. In order to und this, it is ne- 
to obſerve, that the Romans divided the cĩ- 
vil, or artificial Day, into twenty four Hours. They 
at Midnight, and ended at the Midnight fol- 

lowing : In which they ditfered from the Chalde- 
ant, Babylonians, and Hebrews, who reckoned the 
civil Day, from Sun-rifing to Sun-rifing. Whereas, 
the Arbenians, on the contrary, reckoned the Day 
from Sun-ſet to Sun- ſet: and the preſent 7zalians, 
Bebemiant, and ſeveral other Nations, follow that 
Cuſtom, to this Day. The Umbvri, according to 
Pliny, B. 2. c. 79. begun their artificial Day at Noon, 
and reckoned to the Noon following ; which the 
Aſtronomers and Arabians ſtill do. The ancient 
Romans divided the twenty four Hours of their civil 
Day, equally between the natural Day, and the Night. 
By the natural Day, we mean that Space of Time in 


ed twelve Hours from Sur-rifing to Sun-ſet, and 
as many from Sun-ſet to Sun-riting. Whence it 
came to that ex in the two Equinoxes, the 
Hours of the natural were. always unequal, 
wing longer or ſhorter, according to the Ditfe- 
rences of Seaſons and Climates. And for this Rea- 
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was far adyanced, was deemed great Intempemue Bl 


to every one's Inclinations, Wants, Circumſa% 


ancient Authors. According to Pliny the ur Wl 
B. 3. Epiſt. 1. Sparinna, whom he propoſe, 31 
Pattern for ity of Life, followed this Cum 
inviolably. This venerable old Man, ſays be, g 
one conſtant Round every Day. He regulaly c 
es every Duty, at its appointed time. A d 

tells him, when it is bathing-time, which is zl 
rally at the ninth Hour in Winter, and' the eg 
Summer. After bathing, he lays down to cat. wn 
bora balnei nunciata eſt, eſt autem — nona, «ja ll 
14 lays dom AF 


actaus lotus accubat. And 
the ſame Rule, B. 4. Epigr. S. 


Sufficit in nonam nitidis octava palaſtris, 
Imperat extrattos frangere nona foros. 


To anticipate this Time, or poſtpone it till che yt 


Yet it muſt be confeſſed, that the Romans, 35 1d 
as Greeks, often varied in this Particular, ac 


or different Method of living. The twelve HW 
of the Night were divided into four Watches. Ex 3 
Watch contained three Hours, which were long" "Bi 
ſhorter, according to the Seaſon of the Year. 9 
firſt Warch began at Sun-ſet, the ſecond at 1B 
night ; and the other two. laſted from their = 5 
night till Sun-rifing. Add to this, that we habe 
ready obſerved in the preceding Volumes, tit 
Romans knew not how to divide their Hows! 
aQly, till they knew the Uſe of the San. Din, 
was utterly unknown to them for above four © 
tries, after their City was founded. It is cn 
The Twelve Tables mention only Sun - riſing, 
Sun-ſetting. | * r Cit 0 
162 Mount Tia ſtood near the ancient 52 
Capna, and that which is now called e, 12 
what we have ſaid of it. B. 16. p. 135. of 
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»w dead to his own Intereſt. The Capuans were forced to intreat and importune Year of 
im to appear before Cumæ, and lay Siege to it. The next Day therefore, he 5 O AN E 
ame again before that Place, with all the Appearance o deſigning ſome great SXXVUL. 


xpedition. He encamped a Mile from Came, ravaged its Territory, and prepared his Tis. Szurso- 
achines. And it muſt be confeſſed, that Sempronzus then repented a little of having — Qt. 


zut himſelf up there. He had little Confidence in his Troops; and his Collegue sus Maxi 
id not ſeem inclined to relieve him, tho he had pitched his Camp at Cale, which uus, Conſuls. 
72s in the Neighbourhood. 
FABIUS's Dilatorineſs, and Obſtinacy not to run any Hazard were. well Z B. g.c. 3. 
nown 3 and Superſtition furniſhed him with freſh Pretences, to authorize his In- 43 Uk 
ion. The Reports of ſome Prodigies, which had lately been ſeen in the Ro- 
an Dominions, filled the Minds of all the Romans with a religious Dread. It was ſaid, 
hat a Cow had brought forth a Colt; That Flames of Fire had ſuddenly burſt out of 
e Sea; and That it had rained Stones at Lanuvium. And perhaps the Senate, or 
abius himſelf, gave a Sanction to theſe Reports, whether true or falſe, in order 
d keep the Roman Generals, and Soldiers, in a proper Diffidence. But be that 
s it will, the Augurs in Fabius's Camp declared, That it was difficult to avert the 
Effects of ſo many inauſpicious Preſages. G nig 7 7 
THESE Informations had therefore given . us ſome Apprehenſions; but 
ey had not diſcouraged him. He continued in Cumæ, leſt he ſhould be reproached 
ith having deſerted his faithful Friends; and this Army, as contemptible as it 
ppeared to be to its own General, made Hannibal ſenſible, that it was actuated 
y a Roman Spirit, It firſt ſuſtained the Farigues of the Siege with Conſtancy. 
he Carthaginians raiſed a Tower of Wood higher than the Wall; and the Ro- 
vans oppoſed it with another, which was the whole Height of the Wall, higher 
han that of the Enemy. Hannibal ſet his Balliſtæ & at work, to batter the Place 
nd: the Beſieged defended it, by throwing Stones, Darts, and Beams, on the Be- 
egers. Then the Romans made all theit Efforts to deſtroy the Tower of the Be- 
jegers ; and threw ſo many Torches, and ſo much combuſtible Matter into it, 


rt it at length took fire. Upon this, the Conſternation into which it threw 


he Carthaginians, who were fighting on the Floors of the Machine, was incx- 
reſſibly great; and whilſt they were leaping down from it, to avoid the Fixe, 
Jempronius made a Sally at two Gates, and fell ſo ſuddenly on the Enemy, that 
de put them into Diſorder. Thoſe who were carrying on the Works, were re- 
pulſed with Vigour, and retired to the Intrenchments, where the main Body of 
heir Army lay: and then it was uncertain, whether Hannibal was beſicging Cume, 
vr the Romans were beſieging his Camp. The Action was bloody; Hannibal loſt 


remains then 


in the Balliſta 4 
e Anil 


chines, B. 10. But 


ſeveral Parts of the M 
Uſes of them, Poſterity would have been indebted 


163 We have ſhewn the Origin, Differences, and 
ſes, of thoſe formidable Batteries, which the An- 
tents call Balliſtæ and Catapalte, Vol. 2. What 
8 unleſs to 
ion, of the ſeveral Springs and Parts of theſe Ma- 
chines of War? But we leave it to the Machiniſts 


to give this Azalyſis, which has coſt thoſe who went 


before them, ſo much Pains.” Beſides, we honeſtly 
confeſs it is extremely difficult to give an exact Ac- 
count of this Matter. This is plain from the Com- 
mentators of Vegecius, and Vitruviut. They all a- 
gree, that their Authors are ſo obſcure, that nothing 
certain can be learnt from them. This Confuſ 

ariſes from the great Number of moving Powers, 

n 


which the ancient Writers give to all the Parts of 
Artillery of the Ancients, are either unknown, or 
ambiguous. And laſtly, the Letters uſed in old Gra- 
vings, to point out each Part to the Eye, are for 
the; moſt part worn out. Vieruvius indeed treats. 
particularly of the manner of building theſe Ma- 
: all that can, be learnt from his 
Explanation, is, that in the Catapalta, there wer 


two Arms which were ſtrained by Cords and Wind- 


laces. He has not told us how theſe Arms were 
let down, , and in what manner they Wave! the 
Dart.” Had he taken the Pains to fhew us | 
achine, and explain the 


Vor. — 
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give a particular Deſcrip- 
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the Help 
Catapulta. Beſides, the Names 


Text of the Ancients, and bis Remarlcs are of no 
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to him for his Labour. But inſtead of that, he ſays 


as little of the Balliſta, or Patterero of the An- 


cients, as of the Catapalia. Nor are the Deſcrip- 
tions which are given us by Zero, a famous, Engi- 
neer among the Ancients, by Azhenens, Ammianus 
Marcellinns, Vegecins, Stevechins, Fucundur, and Fal- 
exrizs, more intelligible than his. Nevertheleſs, we 
have thought it proper, for the Satisfaction of the Read- 
er, to ſhe him two Figures of them. The firſt is that 
which William du Chou ſays, he took from an ancient 
Marble. All its Force ſeems to have conſiſted, in 
the faſtening back a crooked. Piece of Timber, by 
Cables and Wheels; fo that, by its re- 
turning to its Place with great Violence, it ſtruck 
the Dart, and gave it all its Force. The ſecond is 


taken from the Book, entitled, Noritia Imperii. 
There are two Horſes barbed with Iron faſtened to 
it; Which is a Proof that the Catapult were uſed 


in Field-Battels, as well as in beſieging Places, As 
for the Balliſte, it is conjectured, that the moving 
Powers, by which they threw Stones of ſack a pr 


digious Bigneſs, were Levers and Weights, Ju- 
flus Lipſias has engraven ſome Fi 


| es of them: 
but he has only | gueſſed at ſomething from the 


Help in explaining” the Uſe of the Balliſtæ; and 
therefore we did not think it proper to burden this 
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Yeir of thirteen hundred Men upon the Spot, excluſive of the fifty nine, whom the p, Wil 
RO M E mans made Priſoners of War. But nevertheleſs, Sempronius did not think Proper 3 
DXXXVIIL. to truſt an Army of Slaves, and new Levies, too long in the Enemy's Preſence, Wl 


vs weak Tuns ill Succeſs confounded Hannibal. He thought that the Conſul, fluſhed yiy 2 
CHus, Q. Fa- = 
Bius. Maxt- ; 


uus, Conſuls. his Troops in Battalia, between the Camp and the City, as it were by way of D. 
fiance. But Sempronius was too wile to accept the Challenge. His Army did uu 
ſtir out into the Field; but contented irſelf, with its Succeſs the Day before; 1 
forced Hannibal to return ingloriouſly to Tata, and with Loſs. _ s 
ivy, B. 23. . XXXHI. Warst Sempronius Gracchus was thus defending Cumæ with s. 
; ceſs, another Sempronius, ſurnamed Longus, received Orders to command a Bog 7 
of Troops in Lacania, in Quality of Pro- Conſul. This Longus was probably u 
ſame General whom Hannibal had formerly beaten on the Banks of the Tre 
" So that after his Defeat, he was no longer continued in the Command; and ; | i. 
Commiſſion he now received was an extraordinary one, to which he was 8 
elected by the Centuries. © Nevertheleſs, as if deſigned: to ſhew that the Conque. Bll 
ed ſometimes gained the Superiority over their Conquerors, when encrvatcd iy ll 
Debanchery, this Roman General gained the Aſcendant over one of Hannibals G YG 
nerals. H. engaged Longus with equal Forces, but with ſuch ill Succeſ x Wha 
ſhewed the Change that was made in the Carthaginians. The Battel was fougy bn 
near 64 Grumentum, a City of Lucania, on the Banks of the Aciris. Hanno hui! 
near two thouſand Men killed upon the Spot; and the Romans took two hund| KY 
and cighty Prifoners, and forty one Standards. In ſhort, Hanno was driven ou 
of Lucanta, and forced to take Refuge among the Bruttii, a furious People, vo 
had gone over to the Carthaginians. The Prætor Levinus likewiſe had the (an; 
Succeſs againſt three *55 Cities in the Country of the Hirpini, which had embraci YG 
the Carthaginian Party; and then he exercifed a Severity againſt the Authors « 
the Revolt, which was at that time neceſſary. Levinus beheaded them; reduc MY 
all thoſe of Hannibals Party, whom he found in theſe Cities, to Slavery; gave y (nn 
the three Cities, and their Territories, to be plundered” by his Soldiers; and th 
led them back into Apulia, Which he had Orders to preſerve. Thus the Arms 
the Romans proſpered in all Places. Indeed no decifive Bartel had yet deliver i 
Ttaly from the Enemy that infeſted it. It was not Prudence to hazard all in on: Wil 
general Action. But the Great Fabius, with his unactive Army, poſted at Ci, Wl 
beyond the Vulturnus, was a Terror to the Carthaginian General, and watch 
him narrowly. - By doing nothing, he did every thing. He by that means fac 
tated the Victories which the Generals of his Republick gained one after anothe, Wl 
and gave them an Opportunity to weaken the Enemy gradually by ſmall Loſſes. 1 
$.XXXIV. Dunms theſe military Expeditions, the Ambaſſador of King Phy, Wi 
and thoſe which Hannibal had ſent to Macedon, and had been taken at Sea 
the Romans, were purſuing their Courſe, and the five Galleys which convoyel Bl 
them appeared off Cume. The Conſul Sempronius was ſtill there; and not knov Wil 
ing whether the Squadron which appeared in fight of the Port was Roman, « Wl 
Carthagimian, he ſcent out ſome Ships of his Neet, to inform him. By them e 
lerius Antias, who was conducting the Priſoners, learnt that one of the Conſul Bil 
was at Came; and he therefore failed into the Port, and landed. There Sem i 
nius examined the intercepted Letters of Philip to Hannibal, and of Hannibal w 
_ Philip; and did not think it proper to truſt them a ſecond time to the Accidens if 
of the Sea. He ſent them in a Packet to the Senate by Land; and immediately di: 
patched away the Squadron, with the Ambaſſadors, to the Capital. They had © 
good a Paſlage, that the five Ships arrived at Oſtia, from Cumæ, as ſoon as Sem 
niuss Courier arrived at Rome. The Senate examined Hannibals Letters, al 


He thinks he finds ſome Footſteps of it, in ® 

oug 1 — Agrometo, above the City of Tun, ® 

| cata. . | | 

He 2 it ſtood near C- 1656 Livy gives theſe three Cities the Names > 
the Siris, now the Sino Percellium, Viſcellinm, and Sicihium. It is hop 

or Senne. But Holftenins thinks, with moreprobabi- that Vicilium, or Viſtellium, was not fir f'® 

liry, that Gramentum ſtood on the right 8 | Conpſe, a City of the ner, The Situation 
Aim 4 River which the Laliams now call Agri. the other two Cities is not known. found 
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Treaty was certainly concluded; and tho in her preſent low Con- Year of 

— 1 * herſelf overburthened with the additional Weight of this new „ 5 
Emy; yet ſhe did not loſe time in Complaints, or Reflexions on her Diſtreſs. 
vas inſtantly reſolved to keep this new Enemy out of Hay, by carrying the Ti. Srurko- 
ir into his own Territories. A Reſolution ſo extraordinary, and fo generous 50s = 
the Romans, that no Man can conſider it, without confeſſing, that no People zu Maxi 
ter deſerved to command the World. As for the four Ambaſladors, they uus, Conſuls. 
re kept in cloſe Priſon, and their Attendants made Slaves, and fold by Auc- 
8 the mean time, News was brought to Macedon, of the Misfortune of Xeno- 
mes, and of the intercepting Hannibals Letters. One of the two Ships which 
carried the Macedonians into Italy had eſcaped, and brought Philip an Account 
But he was not thoroughly apprized of the 
rms of the Treaty; and therefore ſent a ſecond 155 Embaſly to Hannibal. This 
urned more ſucceſsfully than the former; and then Philip made Preparations 
the War, which he could not begin till the next Year. The Romans were 


corchand with him. They ſoon ſent away a Fleet of fifty Galleys. To the twenty 
vated h 
bal's Ge. 3 
ccels 3 
s fouc (ll 


e Galleys Valerius Flaccus commanded in the Name of the Prætor Lævinus, 
y added twenty-five others, which were ready equipped; and embarked on 
ard this Fleet the Troops that Terentius Varro had gathered together, out of the 
ꝑmains of the Battel of Cannæ, and that Lucius Apuſtius then commanded in 

Territory of Tarentum. An extraordinary Commiſſion was given to P. Yale- 
s Flaccus, to command them; with Orders to guard the Coaſts of Italy, watch 

Macedonians, and give Lævinus Notice of King Philip's Motions, if he 
rred. Lævinus was commanded to go himſelf, and embark at Tarentum, to 
| for Macedon, and to find King Philip Employment enough in his own Dami- 
ons, to hinder his landing in ITtalh. | WO | 
Bur Rome wanted Money for this new Expedition. She therefore got King 
zero to conſent, that the Republick ſhould poſtpone the Payment of the Debts 


= owcd him, and was ready to have paid him. The good Prince conſented 


every thing; and for the Subſiſtence of the Roman Fleet, ſent it two hundred 
duſand Modii of Wheat, and one hundred thouſand of Barley, By theſe wiſe 


iſpoſitions, the Republick guarded againſt the Evils that threatned her on every 


de : and the Conſtancy of her Senate was well ſupported, by the Vigilance, and 
bility of her Generals. | i 40 --.if 
F. XXXV. The great Fabius had hitherto artfully made uſe of the Pretences 
Religion, to countenance his continuing inactive in his Camp at Cale; where 
doubtleſs ſtudied Hannibals Deſigns. He ſuſpeted this new Languar of the 
art haginian; it was natural to impute this ſudden Change in the Hero, to Diſ- 
lation. But when he had given himſelf time to ſearch thoroughly into the 
e Cauſes of his Rival's Remiſſneſs, he changed his Meaſures. Fabius boldly 


aſſed the Yulturnus, to go and join his Collegue Sempronius at Cumæ. He was 


illing to act in Concert with him: and this March of Fabius was a kind of In- 
It on Hannibal. 8 

BETWEEN Mount Tifata, on which the Carthaginian was encamped, and the 
ity of Capua, there was a large Plain, which Fabius croſſed with his Army; 
d neither Hannibal on one Side, nor the Capuans on the other, durſt attack 


im. The two Conſuls had a Conference concerning the State of Campania, 


ought it neceſſary to retake the Cities, which had fallen off from Rome; and 
| As for Nola, where there was yer ſome Leaycn 
Diſſention remaining, they thought proper to ſend Marcellus thither, who 


4 aving formerly defended it, knew the Condition of the Place, and the Diſpo- 
= tions of the Inhabitants. 


Marcellus obeyed, and relinquiſhed his Camp at Ve- 
v, to the Conſul Fabius. From thence this prudent General marched, and re- 


overed three 157 Cities by Force, made the Carthaginian Garriſons Captives, 


- 4 ; | | | oh | and 
nian. 0 | e 4" 


167 The three rebellious Cities, which were re- 


166 According to Livy, B. 23. the Heads of the 
ng Phil:p ſent to Hannibal, 


Scotino, Crito of Berea, © 
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Yer of and only reduced a Multitude of Campani to Slavery. It was Fabius's Main 8 

R O'M E That the Nations which had been conſtrained by the Neceſſity of the Time, ,-" 

. ſurrender to Hannibal, were to be won over by gentle Methods. = 

Tiz.Szurzo- F. XXXVI. As for Marcel/us, as ſoon as he was in his new Poſt, he did 8 W 

mus Cu ſuffer his Troops to languiſh in Idleneſs. Hannibal's former Activity ſeemeq ,l 

8 be transferred to him. Inſomuch that he was called The Sword of the N i = 
vs, Conſuls. xc, as Fabius was The'Buckler f Rome. One was more upon the offenſive; 1, 

Fir. Life other upon the defenſive. - From Nola, where Marcellus encamped, he ma, 

curſions into the Country of the Hirpini; and from thence into Samniun, nl 

far as to the Neighbouthood of 155 Caudium. Indeed all Samminm joined Hamid 1 

out of Hatred to the Romans. Theſe untractable People were very glad to²ò¾ 

the Carthaginians revenge their Quarrel; but were ſurprized to ſee their h 

tectors ſo little zealous in their Defence. They immediately ſent Dep, 

away to Hannibals Camp, to complain of his Inaction. „e, ſaid they, |, 

a 169 made War upon the Romans, with our own Forces only. By our Loſe; a 

Livy B. 23. Strength was exhauſted ; and we had: recourſe to Pyrrhus. But he deſerted u 

OO and we were forced to ſubmit to Rome. It is now fifty eight Tears ſince of 

were | firſt enſlaved.- At length you appeared; and we flattered ourſelves, that u 

had found a Deliuerer in you. But what is become of your former Vil 

Marcellus hes burnt our Country, in your Sight; and the Smoke of our Hui, 

has reached to an.. Did you or Marcellus conquer at Cannz? Are you iE 

Bee, that can ſting but once? Formerly, being emulous of the Romans, and u 

their Conquerors, we kept them in awe, when they entered our Lands. But mw 

we are become 'a Prey even to a Prætor, 4 ſubaltern Officer; and we ſee his U 

diers, indiſereetly diſperſed over our Country in ſmall Bodies, committing VoiY 

lences and Robberies there. And to whom can we impute theſe Misfortunes, oi 

t you alone? Tou dont defend us; and you deprive us of the Means if i 

fending our ſelues. Our Touth continue idle with you in your Camp. We: fil 

not know you to be 'what you are, if it was not for 7 Vittories. We itn 

you not to abandon'us. A Body of Numidians will be ſuffictent to drive ti 

andiſciplined Enemies far from us, and perhaps from Nola. 

Ax theſe Reproaches were neceſſary to draw Hannibal out of his hu 

lence. The General anſwered, That they ought to have acquainted him vil 


p Ws 5 


3 


their Misfortunes, before they made ſuch open Complaints; and promi : 
them, not indeed to come into their Territory, to drive the Romans from then e ſ⸗ 
but to carry the War into the Countries of the Allies of Rome, in order to du rr. 
the Enemies elſewhere, by that means. Then with an Air of Oſtentation, wa ait 
Men generally affect moſt, when they have leaſt true Valour ; In the Vitor: riv. 
Bae gained, ſaid he, the laft has always been the greateſt: That of the li re 
Thraſimenus was more. conſiderable than that of the Trebia 3 and the Batt! (Wil a 
Cannæ eclipſed them both. I promiſe you a fourth Vittory, ſuperior to all 10ſt 
are paſt. And in one Point at leaſt, Hannibal kept his Word. He left the . 7 
fata, and the Neighbourhood of Capua, in order to. attack Marcellus in his u hi 
at Nola. Hanno alſo came thither from the Country of the Bruttii, to vu ot 
Longus had conſined him. He brought a Reinforcement of Troops to the l 
thaginian Camp, and ſome Elephants, which had lately been ſent to Ita) ini 
Carthage. And upon the Union of all theſe Forces, Hannibal depended on Hf 
EN N $1636 cn; £01138 | | | IN 
in Livy, Combulteria, Trebula, and Saticula. We the Envoys increaſed the Number of Years wiz 
have n the Situation of the two latter, Vol. 2. more Oſtentation than Truth. Florus abates u t 1 
and as for Combalteria, it is difficult to ſay exaQly of it, B. 1. c. 16. Exrropins and Oroſiu: mile VE iu 
Where it ſtood. It was unknown to Cluver. Hol. War to have laſted only forty nine Years; . 
Fenins lays, the Memory, of this City, was preſerved fourſeore. But in order to know its Duration jd at 
on an antique Stone, found at Calatia: And this ally, we muſt fix the Beginning of the Sun ior 
Diſcovery made him conjecture, that Combulteria War to the Year of Rome 410, when M/ 
- ood den it, not far from the Place now called lerius Corvas was Conſul the third time, and 4 f 4 
Sancte Maria di Couulture, on the Weſtern Borders Cornelius Coſſus the firſt. From this Epo, 22 
of Campania. 1 the Year 473, in which the War with Pyr BW: 2 | 
168 See what we 3 


have ſaid of Candium, p. 234. three Years. Then the Sam - 
of Vol. 2. Note 2. 2 5 tions joined their Arms to thoſe of the King * . 
1069 lu the Diſcourſe, Livy makes for the Depu- pirut, and acted againſt Rome, after ewo Teng 
ties of Samnium, we read per centum 2 Annos; raption, to the Yar $i, So that, in the ww 
i the Sammites had maintained the War with the the Sammites were at War with the Roman! "ol 
Kann, for. near an hundred Years, ./ But it is plain ſeventy. Years, VR ng Seth = 
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Mini Fered his Soldiers to ramble about in Diſorder. But when he ROME 
mes, 1 1 pt and examined his Conduct more narrowly, he found that 2 
dt 9 had been deceived. He found the Pretor to be an Officer capable of under - Tis. Szmrzo- 
iid 1,8 ing any thing with Prudence; and incapable of doing any thing raſhly. The , Grac- 
med icons he ordered, were always made, according to the Rules of War, after he sus 

N RE; known the Country, and appointed a proper Rendezvous, and convenient uus, Conſuls 
VC; treats. Beſides, upon Hannibal's Approach; Marcellus had retired behind the 

ade h aus of Nola, and would not hazard a Battel. In all this, he diſcovered no Sign 

un, * 1 neſs. 4 * | | | | 

11 A4 NIBAL therefore had recourſe to a Negotiation with the Inhabi- 

to fy I ts of Nola, before he would attack the Place openly. Some Senators of- the 

lt b y were accidentally, or by Marcellus's Order, taking the Rounds upon the Ram- 

cpu rs, and obſerving the Cart haginian Camp; and Hanno, who from the Foot of 

Ys in Wall ſaw two of them, invited them to an Interview. The faithful Magi- 

ſer, a ates would not accept of it, without the Approbation of the Romans ; but with 

Zed 1 arcellus's Conſent, they came to a Conference with Hanno. Will you always 

ence g guiſb, (aid the Carthaginian, in a Slavery to Rome? Tour Countrymen the Cam- 

N ni, and almoſt all the reſt of Italy, have experienced, how advantageous it has 

alu 


e them, to prefer an Alliance with Carthage, to the Roman Toke. I you 
Laer things ſeriouſiy, how can you hope to avoid falling a Conqueſt to Hannibal ? 
F both the Conſuls of Rome were here preſent, and had joined their Armies to 
end you, could you hope for any better Succeſs, than they had at the Baitel of 
annz? Can you then place any Confidence in a ſingle Prator, and his weak Army ? 
pu muſt either come over to Hannibal, as Capua did, or be reduced by Force, as 179 Nu- 
ria was, Nola it near h to both theſe. Cities, to know the different Treat- 
nt they met with. Avoid then the Misfortunes of the latter, and enjoy the Ad. 
entages of the former. If you. will ſubmit to us at once, and deliver up the Ro- 
an ons; and his Troops, you ſhall make your own Terms. Neu ſhall command, 
md we will obey. r 

Vor this Diſcourſe, as enticing as it was, made no Impreſſion on faithful 
inds. Herennius Baſſus, one of the Senators, anſwered in few Words; Our 
7 for Rome is of no late Date; and yet we have never had any reaſon to 


m vi dent of it. Would we have called the Romans to our Aſſiſtance, to betray them? 
rom have entered into Engagements with them; and they are irrevocable. This brave 
thence BR c(olution therefore obliged Hannibal to begin the Siege in Form. The Place was 
to du rrounded, and battered on all Sides; which was the Time for which Marcellus 


„maß aitcd. He had defended Nola once already; and had not forgotten the Art of 
farin rriving the Enemy from it. In the firſt Siege he had made three Sallies, at 
e rec different Gates; but now he contented himſelf with one. It was made very 
4 te aſonably, and with ſuch Vigour, that thirty Carthaginians loſt their Lives in the 
a ra Shock, 6 8 415 9 8 . 

the 7 HANNIBAL oppoſed the Romans with Troops enough to begin a Battel; 
his Id hich would have become very furious, if a Storm, which overtook them, had 
ua or driven the one to the City, the other to their Camp. The Rain continued 
ne il nine in the Morning of the next Day; ſo that notwithſtanding their mutual 
/y 0 nimoſities, both the Beſiegers, and the Beſieged, continued inactive all the reſt 


f that Day. The Day after, Hannibal ſent a conſiderable Detachment from his 
my, to ravage the Neighbourhood of Nola: and the able Marcellus wiſely 
cars ized this happy Moment. He had furniſhed his Infantry with Arms, never uſed 
Land, but only at Sea, and chiefly in boarding of Ships. Theſe: were long 

Pikes, which he had taught his Foot to puſh againſt the Enemy, 71 without let- - 
ing them out of their Hands: and before he marched out of the City, he ex- 


2 i horted his Men to behave themſelves well, and gave them great Hopes. Hanni 
nd, ſaid he, 3s not invincible. . T myſelf have already. ſebn him fly from Nola; and 
2 baue ſeen him full of Terror for ſome Days paſt. He war wery lately forced 


fo retire from Cumæ with Diſgrace; and Sempronius obliged him to return to 
170 The City of Naceria in Apalie, had been de- 11 Pluterch obſerves, in bis Life of Marcellus 
ſtroyed by Haznibal, the laſt Year ; as we have ob- Thi the Carthaginians fought only with very ſhort 
rved above. | 15 | 1%» Ort HAGIDTEF: - 
Vo. III. | Aaa e 
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feat of Marcellus, whom the Samnites had repreſented to him, as an unwary Year of 
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Year of 


ROM E are his Soldiers formidable 
Na. Szuyno- THUS: ſpake Marcellus 


due 'Grac- Victory. Even ſome of the Inhabitants of Nola, whoſe Fidelity he had ſuſp.q,, | 
cnvs, Q. Fa- =_ - 


Brus Max1- 


avs, Conſuls. and placed them in the C 


by Debauchery. Beſides, the Reproofs of their General fell more directly on hin Wl 


| wiſe General would not ſuffer it. He ſounded a Retreat, and returned to Nuvi 
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- tempt he treated the Romans, and what Reproaches he caſt on his own Sold 


the Victory inclined to favour the leſs numerous. The Roman Infantry arm 1 
* with long Pikes, ſtabbed the Enemy with them at a diſtance, and would not (Wl 


loſe above a thouſand Men. As for his Romans, they were ſo eagerly deſirous i 


; took alive, Livy ſays there 9 leſt dead up- ſerted from Hannibal, and went over to Maree 
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his dear Capua. He comes from thence, low in Courage, and weak in Body. % 
their Numbers. He has, like an unskilful Gene 3 
and the Alacrity of his Soldiers was a happy Omen 9 
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offered to aſſiſt him in the Action; but he only thanked them for their Goog.y, 
orgs-de-reſerye, with Orders to do nothing, but Conn 1 

the Wounded into the City. 8 ö 5 ny | Ss 
Arrzn theſe Orders were given, the - Roman General marched out his Am 
into the Plain. The Country about Nola was a flat Country; and /1anyj;, 
Camp was not above a Mile from the City. In this Space therefore, the two 1, al 
mies were drawn up in Battalia. There the Carthaginian General, in Worg, , 
leaſt, reaſſumed his ancient Fierceneſs. It is not to be expreſſed, with what C 


IT ſee, ſaid he, the ſame Order of Battel, and the ſame Standards, I ſaw «© 1, 
Banks of the Thraſimenus, and at Canna. But I no more diſcern thoſe imm 
cible Troops which cut their Enemies in pieces. The Romans are not become bay 
fence their Defeats ; but what a Change has Capua wrought in the Carthaginiu 
How are they altered by quartering one Winter there! Formerly, two Conſular 4. 
mies did not terrify them. Now, one ſmgle Legion, commanded by a Prætor, nau 
them retreat. Marcellus dares attack'ns a ſecond time, with only an Handful of 1 
mans raiſed in haſte, and with only common Citizens for his Corps-de-reſerve, i; 
is become of that Army which defeated the Conſul Flaminius, and cut off bis Hu 
Where are thoſe brave Men, the laſt Tear mowed down ſo many Roman I 
gions, without ſparing the Conſul Amilius? Prodigious! Before Cannz, U 
Number of your Enemies was no Check to your Valour. Before Nola, tho ſipm 
im Number, 2 give way to an Handful of Romans. I was formerly overjn 
fo ſee your Eapgerneſs to go and lay Siege to Rome. Try your Strength now in 
Reduction of Nola. If yon reduce it, I will grant your Deſires, and lad n. 
or rather, you ſhall lead me, where you pleaſe. | * 

Bur the gaining of this Battel did not depend on, the Reproaches or Praiſes d "4 4 
a General. Nothing could revive the Courage of theſe Men, who were weak 


ſelf, than on them. In the mean time, the Trumpets, and Shouts of the Nn 
proclaimed the Battel begun; and they were increaſed by thoſe of the Noa 
whoſe Zeal and Alacrity Marcellus had reaſon to admire. Upon the firſt Ont 


fer them to come near them. As for the Carthaginians, who carried only hn 
Javelins, which they had not uſed to throw, they could only fight near: al 
finding it impoſlible to cloſe with the Romans, they retired, and loſt Grou Wl 
Then a Rout, and after that a Flight, enſued. They left above five thouſand Mal 
and two 172 Elephants, dead upon the Spot, and with them nineteen Standards, Tv BW. 
Elephants were alſo taken alive, and fix hundred Priſoners. But Marcellus did it 


Victory, that they asked leave to go and inſult Hannibal in his Camp: but ts 


with the Acclamations of thoſe very Citizens, who a little time before had p 
ferred Hannibal to the Romans. Marcellus had as much Religion as Brave 
and as he had made a Vow, to conſecrate the Spoils of the Enemy to the Gl 
Vulcan, he burnt them all; and thereby taught his Romans to make War, not 1 
much for Intereſt, as Honounur. X | 1 
Tuis great Advantage gained Marcellus Credit even among his Enemies. f 
Reputation roſe upon the Ruins of that of Hannibal; and this made twelve hut 
dred and ſeventy two 7 of his beſt Horſe deſert him all at once. Marci 
was ſurptiaed to ſce this fine Troop come to Nola, and deſire leave to ſerye l 


172 Beſides the two Elephants | which the Romans ſeventy two Spaniſb and Namidian Horſe, who © 


on the * n "i to three hundred,” * am 
 , #73 Platarch reduces theſe 'twelye hundred and | +l 
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A 11 a - Year of 
E: my. They were partly Numidians, and partly Spaniards, and of the Num 
* * = had paſſed the Alpes. Perhaps ſome Diſcontent was partly the & 2 I 15 
Fo of their Revolt. Hannibal was ſevete to his Troops, and covetous. But | 
chat as it will, he was as much concerned at the Departure of theſe firſt Com- Tis. Surxo- 


Ie 

ei gnions of his Glory, as at the Loſs he had ſuffered before Nola. Ever ſince . 

dw rival in Traly, no Corps of his Army had gone over to the Romans, except in vivs Maxt- N 

Ong ö pearance only, and to betray them. But now theſe brave Men tevolted, out of 9 | 
| deem for the Romans: And they continued faithful, and did the Republick im- 4 3. 18 

Any rtant Services, for which they were rewarded. After the Conqueſts of Africa Livy B. 23. 

114, d ain, Rome granted them large Eſtates, in their own Countries, where they 46. 

v0 4, eat their old Age, in Wealth. At preſent, Hannibal was fo much vexed at this 

ord 2 oſs, which was a Reproach to him, that he abandoned Nolæ, and marched away 

t Con. if pm Capua, out of mere Vexation of Spirit, He went and encamped in Apulia, 

oldic ear Arpi, after he had ſent back Hanno to Bruttium. It may be affirmed, that 

on ien the Carthaginian was become ſo much ſtronger, by the Surrender of ſo 


any Cities, he was the leſs in a Condition to obtain a Victory. His Army was 
led up with Italians, who were leſs diſciplined, leſs inured to War, and Men of 
ſs Reſolution, than his old Troops. The Weakneſs of the new Levies, often 
ve the Romans much Advantage; and were at the ſame time, but a ſmall Addi- 
on to Hannibals Army. 1 5 0 : 
. XXXVII. Warn he was gone from Capua, the General Fabius drew near to 
at City; and laid this fruitful Country waſte, which Hannibal had, by his Pre- 
Wacc, preſerved. Then the Capuans marched out of their City themſelves, and 
med a Camp without their Walls, in order to defend their Fields. But their 


nz, th fantry was neither ſtrong, nor numerous. It did not amount to more than ſix 
ſuper ouſand Men. Their Cavalry was pretty tolerable; and on them was their chief 
er nil pendence. They often harraſſed the Romans, who were diſperſed about the 
2 inth 


ains, to plunder; and when the Horſe of both Parties met, flight Skirmiſhes 
gnerally enſued, with equal Succeſs. 7 
lr happened one Day that a Capuan Trooper, named Zubel/ius, challenged a 


raiſe n Trooper, named Claudius Aſellus. An old Emulation for Glory, ſtirred 
earn the Capu an againſt the Roman. Fubellius had formerly made a Figure in the | 
on human Armies, and acquired the Reputation of being inferior to no Man, in Com- | —_— 


Rina ts on Horſeback, but 4/e//us. And this was the firſt Opportunity he had ever 
Nad, of trying his Strength with his Rival; for ſingle Combats were not ſuffered 


| Ons the Roman Armies, but with Enemies. It muſt be owned, that Jubellius was a 
v amen of Skill, and was juſtly eſteemed among the Campanian Cavalry. He called 
not (ii t to the Romans with a loud Voice, and asked for Aſellus. Let him appear 


1y roll ounted, | aid he, and let a ſingle Combat determine, whether he ſhall have my 
ar: 6, or J his. : | | 1 

Gro Tur brave 3 did not delay accepting the Challenge, longer than was ne- 
nd Ma ſlary to get his General's Conſent. After this, both Champions rode out of their 


1s, Twp rcnchments, and appeared in the Plain, The Romans incloſed the Liſts on one 
did de; and on the other, the Capuans appeared on the Ramparts of their Camp, 
Grous d d the Towers of their City. All Eyes were fixed on the two Combatants, and 
but i ery Heart intereſted itſelf in the Succeſs of the Bartel. They firſt bitterly re- 
o NM oached, and ſeverely threatned each other; and then ſtarting at the ſame In- 


had oi ant, ran with Violence at one another, with their Lances reſted. But both 
coided, or warded off the firſt Blow. Then they ſoon ſeparated, to return to 
e Attack, As they wheeled about, each had his Eyes fixed on his. Adverſary, 
Y atching for an Opportunity to fall upon him. But theſe were only feigned Flights, 
A brisk Returns. The Spectators were kept long in Suſpence, before any Blood 
as ſhed. As the Rivals were equal in Skill, they ſeemed to be at play. But 
length the 7 cried out: What are we doing ? Why do we loſe time, in 
aking a ſhew of the Skill of our Horſes ? Let us go down into this hollow Way, 
ne to a cloſe Fight, in a narrower Place. At which Words, Aſellus rode 
ill ſpeed into the hollow Way ; but the Capuan, inſtead of following him, came 


f with a Jeſt, which ſerved him inſtead of Valour. I have thrown my Aſs into 
e Ditch, ſaid he, and that's enough for me. He alluded to his Adyerſary's 
ame of Aſellus. Then the Roman, without Loſs of time, came out of the 
| "9: ; BO Hole; 
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Year of Hole; but his Enemy was gone. Jubellius had rode off towards the City, Ua. 
RO M this the Romans proclaimed Aſellar Conqueror, and received him with APplay, | A 
DXXXVUT- And from that time, Fuleiliuss Jeſt became proverbial among the Country-Peo "Y 


Tis. Szurzo- Who uſually ſaid, My Af$ is in the Ditch, when they had evaded te Furl e 1 
nus Gage. their Adverſarics at Law, without coming to a Trial. = 


Se Mn: As for Fabius, after he had ravaged the Territory of Cena, he left it, and em 
uus, Conſuls. and encamped at 174 Syeſſuls. He was willing to give the Capuans time to ſu al 
their Lands, being fully reſolved to come and ſeize their Corn, for Forrage, , 
| ſoon as it was grown up. Accordingly, he did ſo, and laid up Magazine, + 
Forrage at Sueſſula, in order to ſpend the Winter there. But in the mean tine 9 
he ſent Orders to Marcellus to disband his Troops, leaving only a ſufficient Cm. 

ſon in Nola, to defend it. I dare not aflert, that the Conſul was jealous of 1, 
illuſtrious Pro Cunſal. But it may be affirmed, that the great Fabius could . 
always conquer this unjuſt Paſſion. Every new Star that began to ſhine in Hu] 

dazzled his Eyes. This will appear more evidently in his Conduct towards your q 
= 5 Scipio, whoſe riſing Glory ſeemed likely to eclipſe his. However, in the preſa 
—_ - Caſe, he had at leaſt plauſible Pretences for depriving Marcellus of his Army. M 
had no reaſon to fear Hannibal would make a third attempt upon it. Beſides, jj 
many Armies in the Field at once, exhauſted the Treaſures of the Republick, 5,0 
payed her Troops, only during the Time they were in the Field. And laſtly, 
was now almoſt time to put an end to the Campaign. Nevertheleſs, Marca 
did not return to Rome with his disbanded Troops. Tho ambitious of the (a 
ſulſpip, he would not go thither, and canvaſs for it. He would owe his Promo 
tion to his Virtue and Services, and not to his Sollicitations of the People. Th 
cat Man had, in a very critical Year, contributed more to re-eſtabliſh the G00 
of his Republick, and diſcredit Hannibal, than all the Generals of Rome, and raj 
than Fabius himſelf. He therefore ſpent the Winter in Tranquillity at No/a, u 
diſdained to offer himſelf as a Candidate to the Comitia. | 

A 


174 According to Livy, Fabius pitched'a Camp Detachment of his Troops. As for himſelf, 
near Vestel, a City ——— order to be came and en almoſt within Sight of Cn 
within reach, to ſuccour Naples and Nola, in caſe with the greateſt Part of his Army. And fn 
they were attacked. He fortified it with ſtrong En- thence he marched out, and deſtroyed all Cana 
trenchments, and committed the Defence of it to a with Fire and Sword. | 
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= f the ANCIENTS. 
= "y 1 r is not enough that we have deſcribed ſeveral Sea-Fights in the Courſe of 
= 4 | this Hiſtory, unleſs we alſo give the Reader an Account of what the Greek and 
— Latin Writers have ſaid of the marine Affairs of the Ancients. This is abſo- 


tely neceſſary, if we would make our Hiſtory truly complete. This vaſt Work, 
nich we reſolve to go thro with, would be defective, without a methodical Diſſer- 
ation on one of the moſt material Points of Roman Antiquity, and which the 


aſth carned of theſe laſt Ages have thought worthy of their Reſearches. 

feen 2 ALL the Ships of War the Greeks and Romans uſed, were built like the modern 

he (fl alleys: And it is univerſally agreed, that they were called Uniremes, Biremes, 

rom 8 747 e170 5, Quadriremes, Quinqueremes, Hexaremes, Septiremes, Oftiremes, &c. 
Th cording -to their different Sizes, and the Number of Ranks of Oars in them. 


he Triremes had three Ranks of Oars; the Quadriremes, four; the Quinqueremes, 
ve; the Hexaremes, ſix; and ſo on, to the Ocfiremes, Noneremes, Decemremes, & c. 


=, ſcvcn, eight, nine, or ten Oars, on each Side. 
== 24/y, Ornxns think that there were as many Oars belonging to each of the three 
laſſes of Rowers, as the Ship was ſaid to have Ranks. That is, that in the Quin- 
veremes, fot inſtance, there were five Oars, on each Side of her, belonging to the 
halamios, who ſat in the loweſt Part of the Ship, next the Water; five mote on 
ch Side, for the Thranitai, who were placed in the uppermoſt Row; and five 
ore on each Side for the Zygioi, who fate in the middle Row, between the 754. 
emioi and the Thranital. 3 | | Ae 
= 34/7, A third Opinion is, that there were as many Rowers to each Oar, as the 
ip is ſaid to have Ranks. And conſequently; that the Triremes, Quadriremes, and 
— nqueremes, &c. were fo called from the Number of Men that belonged to each 


4thly, and laſtly, Some have thought, that there were as many Stages of Row- 
ss, one above another in each Ship, as ſhe is ſaid to have had Ranks. So that the 
2umqueremis had five, the Ocriremis eight, and the Decemremis ten, different 

anks of Rowers placed upon different Stages. | 


TAE FIST OPINION, OR: CONFECTURE, 
Concerning the Gatleys of the Ancients, 


Is not at all probable. Memon, in a Fragment mentioned by Photius, ſpeaks 
an Oizremes, which was admited by all that ſaw her. She had eight 1 — 
owers of 2 Side. And if then the Ancients called their Galleys Triremes, Quin- 
Lines, only on account of the Nuinber of Oars they carried; it will 
Pillow, chat the Galley of eight Ranks, or the Off#emis, which Memon menti- 

ns, had hut eight Oats of a Side; and conſequently, that in order to make up her 

- Fxteen —— bats: din: have been 2 hundred — to each Oar. In 
e 1208s Ship built by Otder of Projomy' Philopazor, there were at leaſt fotty 
anks, according to Plutareh; and Mtbeneus; who have deſcribed all the Parts of 
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this enormous Veſſel: And they ſay ſhe carried four thouſand Rowers. But acc, b 
ing to the Opinion we are now examining, ſhe muſt have had no more than fory 


Oars, on each Side of her, and conſequently fifty Men at each Oar. Pliny tel. 1 


us that 185 of Caus Ceſar Farrjed, 4. 0 7 be „And if th, 
we cake © rs to ſignify te ſame nb ks Ranks 0 bh bby have had x A 


ve Oars of a Side, and forty Rowers to. each Oar. wap 2 
1 95 . Silin — 1 cody a Ship that ſailed. ut * the Port of Carthq 1 : 
Which carried twb hundred Oars on each Side of her; and ſhall we ſay that this va 
a Galley which had two hundred Ranks of Rowers? This no one will allow, why, lt 

the leaſt conſiders, that the Ancients have not told us of any Ship they had, 11, 
cqualipe ee in Bigneſs. Yet the, Hiſtorians we have quoted ay ſhe had bu 
forty Ranks of Rowers; tho' at-the ſame time they repreſent her as a Ship made yu 

Shew only, and of no Uſe in long Voyages. And who can believe, that the Ar; 
ents applied Wotds ſo ill, as to make Ranks and Oars ſignify the ſame thing? yy, al 
can any conceive it poſſible to place forty or fifty Rowers at one ſingle Or. 

AND to all this we may add, a Quotation out of the ſeventh Chapter of the fu. 
Book of Vegetius. He there gives the ancient Galleys, known by the Name of 7, | i 
Liburnian Ships, no more than two, three, four, or ſive Ranks of Oars ; and (;,þ 
the ſame thing in proportion, of the Biremes, Triremes, Quadriremes, c. Whit bY 
at the ſame time he mentions bare Sloops which he allows to have had twenty Roy. BY 
ers on a Side. Whence it is natural to conclude, that the Number of Ranks me. 
tioned" did not barely ſignify. that Number of Oars, or Rowers; otherwiſe the 11 
remes, or Ships of War of three Ranks, muſt have been leſs than mere Barks. Ik 
Number of Ranks. then that the ancient Galleys are ſaid to have had, on each d! 
of them, is not to be underſtood of that Number of Oars on each Side of them. FR 5 

War remains then, is clearly and analytically to explain the three other O. RR 01 
nions, omitting nothing of the Proofs that are brought in Defence of each of then 
And we will therefore faithfully ſtate the Reaſons which are to be urged for, u 
againſt them, without adopting either Opinion; but leave the Reader to determi Wi 


: 


ha” 
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Ine who adopt it, alledge that the Scheme of thoſe who reckon as mm 
Klages as Nankt, is utterly impracticable; eſpecially with regard to Ships of tc 
twenty, thirty; and forty, Ranks. The Advocates for the ſecond Opinion cannot co. 
ceide how forty Stages could be built over one another, as in the Ship of Polom Wil 
Philopator. Some indeed admit of this Hypotheſis of the Stages only for ſmil Bl 
Ships; and diſpoſe of the Oars and Rowers in a different Manner, in the Ships d 
the firſt Rate, which the Ancients: mention. But this is evidently a vain Diſtinctio Bl 
ſince it is certain that the Ancients placed their Rowers in little Ships, and thoſc of: 
moderate Size, in the ſame Manner as in the biggeſt. This appears from the Affinii Bl 


of che Names of Hiremes, Triremes; Quadritemes, Quinqueremes, Decemremes. c. fte 
which ſuppoſe the fame Diſpoſition of the Nants in the ſmall, as in the great. Ti Nou 
Scaliger, Palmerius, Scheffer, and Falretti, who contend for the tages, ingenuouſſj coir Bl hip 


feſs. And this Confeſſion involves them in the beforemention'd Difficulty, from whid I 
they cannot eaſily extricate themſelves. It is difficult to conceive how the Ancien li 
could raiſe thirty or forty Stages of Rowers; one above another; in a Galley, if tie 
obſerved an exact mathematical Proportion. Nor is it more caſy to conceive, til iſ 
Oars, of different Sizes, could be ranged by Stages, without croſſing one anotit i 
Nor is this all. It is urged; that in this Caſe, the Rowers on the fortieth Stage woul 
not be able to ſtir thoſe heavy Oars, or rather long Beams, which it was neces) 
they ſhould have, in order to reuch the Water. And laſtiy, it is doubted wheti® Bf 
Ships of forty ages high, with high Towers bnilt upon them, which was general 
dong, could have been made ſttoug enough to cxſiſt the Force of the Wind. 
Nor that all thoſe who conttud for the Opinion of the Stages, agree in plac 
the Rowens of every dtage perpendiculatiy oven the Heads of tliali in e 
them. They fon tho moſt part glace themwbliquely, like Sedirs; as Iſaac Voſſius doc 
ho ea ves the Space of ſeven or eight Fot between each tuge, but docs not rai 
them more than a Foot and half abeve qe another. Tt £1000 
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rd. | nut this Way of avoiding one Difficulty, ſtarts ne ones. If we leave ſeven or 
I i icht Foot berwetn-cach Stage, the Ranks will indeed be the leſs embarraſſed: But 
el; den we muſt leſſeri the Number of Oars and Rowers accordingly. Beſides, this Way 
hen e daging would have been uſeleſs in Treremes. Without having Recourſe to Stages, 
bu Uthe Oars and Rowers in a Ship of three Ranks, might have been as conveniently 


laced for rowing, as they now are in our Galleys. What Neceſſity then was there for 


an, I eſe Stages, when the Ship was long enough to place all the Rowers conveniently 
bon a Level? Beſides, if, with Vaſſus, we leave the Space of ſeven or eight Feet, 
0 etween each Stage, we muſt neceſſarily ſay, that in Memmon's Octiremis the ſixteen 
tha andred Rowers would have taken up about eight hundred Feet in length; which 
by utterly improbable, unleſs we make this Galley longer than it could have becn. 
Cloth he ſame may be ſaid of the Quinqueremis of the Emperor Caius. It muſt have 
inc en three hundred Foot long, according to Yoſſzus's Principles, without reckoning 
e Extremities of the Pogpe and Prong. 

| In this Manner ſome Moderns object to this Opinion of the Stages; and, on ac- 
fith ount of real or ſeeming Contradictions which flow from it, propoſe another, which 
Thi ey think more ſimple and natural. Nevertheleſs, they propoſe it only as a Con- 
n cure, which has all the Advantages, and none of the Inconveniences, of all the 

ther different Schemes. | % Un 

lov. PR Bur before we explain their Opinion, we muſt diſtinguiſh between Ships of War, 
ne d thoſe which were called Naves Onerariæ, or Ships of Burden. The former were 
In alled Biremes, Triremes, Quadriremes, &c. and were built in a different Manner 
The om other Boats. They had both Sails and Oars; and this made a ſecond Difference 


:tween them and the Ships of Burden, which, generally ſpeaking, had only Sails. 
Sea-Fights, all the Succeſs of the Engagement depended on the Dexterity of the 


OJ owers; and for this Reaſon, the Ancients took the Names of their Galleys from 
nem, ie Number and Order of the Oars they carried. pode 2:0 

;, 0 Ix the Sterns of the Biremes, Triremes, Quadriremes, ec. there was a Deck, which 
mine e Greeks call xardoewpa. It was not always of the ſame Bigneſs, but greater or leſs, 


cording to the Size of the Ship. When Navigation was firſt practiſed, it was built 
iy at the two Ends of the Ship, the Prom and Stern; as Pliny and Thucydides ob- 
re. But afterwards it was carried the whole Length of the great Ships of War. 

ep nly. in the Uniremer, Biremes, and Triremes, they were ſometimes not ſo. At leaſt 
veral Paſſages of Polybius, Ceſar, Livy, and Diodorus Siculys, incline us to make 
ais Exception. Heſychius ſays the Soldiers were all drawn up in Battalia, on the ſame 
eck. tho this Deck was ſo built as to be higher at the Stern of the Ship, than any 
here elſe. In this upper Part of the Ship, the Thranitai were placed on Benches, 
hich the Greeks called $a. In the loweſt Part. of the Ship, next the Water, were 
oſe Rowers the Greeks call Thalamioi; from the loweſt Part of the Ship, called by 
em Thalamor. The inner Part of the Ship ſunk lower, and grew narrower, towards 

e Prow, as our modern Galleys do. This Way of building Ships was of great Uſe 
Sea-Affairs. The greateſt Advantage the Ancients had in their Triremes, Quadri- 
cs, Gr. conſiſted in the Strength and Uſe: of the Beaks. They were made Uſe 
.f to break and bulge the Enemy's Galleys. It was therefore neceſſary that the Prow 
ould be lower than the reſt of the Ship, that its Beak might without fail ſtrike the 

hips which it was deſigned to ſink, at leaſt between Wind and Water. In the Prow 
t the Galley, there was generally built a kind of Caſtle, and Machines and Soldiers 
ere placed in it, as there was Room: And the Bottom of the Ship, that anſwered to 
is Caſtle, was what was called 'Thalamos, or Thalamia, according to Pollux, and 


, that e Scholiaft of Ariſtonbanes. The Rowers called Zugioi, took their Name from 
other. heir Scats, which were called Zuga, by the Greels; and were placed lower than 
vould {FP oc of the Thranitai, and higher than thoſe of the Thalami . 
cr e Tursg three Orders of Rowers; are placed by the Advocates for the Opinion now 
gethe nder our Conſidetation, (which is, that the Triremes, &c. were ſo called from the 
ea Number of Oars belonging to cach Order) in this manner: The Thranitai in the 


tern, the Thalamiai in the Prow, and the Zugioi between them. And upon this 
Poppoſition, they think there is no Neceſſity for the Hypotheſis of the Stages, in 
draer to place the Rowers one above another. Ne e ou | 
Tur 'Uniremis, ſay they, had on each Side of it only one Bench of Thramitai, 

mother of Eugioi, and a third ot /I halumiai. The Ranks of Oars, in _ = 
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Veſſels; were divided from one another; and there was only one Oat to a Bench, 
or one Our to each of the three Orders of Rowers. But nevertheleſs, five or, 4 
Men might be placed at each Oar. So that theſe Unzremes miglit have fifteen g 
eigheeen Men of a Side. It is indeed ſurprizing, that the Jniremes ſhould only en YH 
ſix Oars in all, when Skiffs and ſingle Sloops carried twenty Oars. But to this i 1 
anſwered, that the Uniremes and Biremes were the leaſt Ships then uſed in Sea fim 8M 

vadriremes, Quinqueremes, and Hexaremes, of which the Flect q lM 


The Triremes, Q. | 
the Ancients conſiſted, were the Veſſels that anſwered to our Ships of the Line. A 
in the ſecond Place it is to be conſidered, that thirty or forty Rowers might hy, ll 
been placed to the fix Oars of the Uniremes, and conſequently, they might carry, | 
many or more Rowers than the Barks. Add to this, that it was not only her Ny, al 
ber of Oars, but her Size, and the Manner in which ſhe was built, that diſtinguiſhy 1 
a Galley or Ship of War, from another Veſſel. And laſtly, theſe light Sloopy, ©, Y 
led Naves Precurſorie, Nuntiæ, Exploratoriæ, Leves, and Fugates, being deſigny al 
only for Swiftnefs, nothing can be inferred from them, with regard to great Shin, (ll 
that were deſigned for other Uſes. 42 
Tax Biremes had two Oars to a Rank, or ſix on each Side; that is, two for R 
Zugioi, and two for the Thalamioi. So that if we allow fiyc la 


Thranit ai, two for the 
to an Oar, the Biremis Will have had ſixty Rowers on both Sides. 2 
Ix like manner, the Triremes are ſuppoſed to have had three Oars to each u 
of Rowets, or nine in all, on each Side of the Ship; three for the Thranitai, tim 
for the Zugioi, and three for the Thalamioi. And if we allow five Men to an oO: 
this brings the whole Number to forty five on each Side. Upon this Suppoſita 
theſe two Verſes of Vgils fifth ( ueid, may be very rationally explained. 
[7 9s 79 Triplici pubes quam Dardana verſu 
Tmpellunt, terno conjungunt ordine remi. 2 
The Words Tyiplici verſu, ſhew the three Orders of Rowers placed in a Line, frm fl 
the Prom to the Stern; or the three Claſſes of Thranitai, Zugioi, and Thalanii, Wi 
and the Terms terno ordine, allude to the Number of Oars in each Order or Ru 
which were three; one Rank towards the Prow, a ſecond in the Middle, ani; 
third towards the Stern,  ,  - | F 
Bur indeed theſe Verſes are not a deciſive Proof in favour of any one of the nn 
three Opinions. It is univerſally agreed, that in e,Zneas's Time, of which th: 
Poet ſpeaks in that Place, the Triremes were not in Uſe. They were not inycnid BY 
till long after. Thacydides gives the Corinthians the Honour of the Invention. Na Wl 
can it be ſaid, that Virgil, in his Deſcription of a Sea- Fight, intended to deſciłæ BW 
the Ships of War in Uſe at the Time he wrote: For Triremes were not then ultl 
by the Romans. They' had then laid afide all diſtin Orders of Oars, whceth«t Wl 
placed along the Ship, from Prom to Stern, or perpendicularly over one anotht, Bl 
or obliquely, like Steps. Aſter Auguſt 
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| us had ſeen the Advantage and Convenienæ Bl 
of the Liburnian Ships, at the Battel of Actium, he laid aſide the Triremes, and (i Wl 
ſtituted thoſe new Galleys in their room, the Oars of which are thought to ht 
been all difpoſed in one Line; from the Pro to the Stern. | A 
Inf Nuadriremis, according to this Hypotheſis, had four Oars, for each Claßu Wi 
Rowers; that is, twelve Oars an each Side of her; and conſequently, forty Ta- 
Mivi; forty Zngivi; and forty Tbranitai; or a hundred and twenty Rowers, in i 
And the ſame may be obſerved in — ques of the Quinqueremes, Hexaremes, 0. i 
Bur this Obſervation of theſe Gallies with ſeveral Ranks; cannot be applied u 
che Ships the Ancients called Afoparones. Theſe were Frigates which the Cor/0" Bil 
buile for cruizing. Cirero mentions-one of theſe Ships, (Orat. ag ainſt Verres) wii BY 
had ſix Oars. Navigium quad trat fattam fem remorum: numero; From when Bs 
Baia, cotichudes, that it was an Hexatemis, or Galley with ſ Ranks : But Scheft F 
very Juſtly contradicts chis Opinion. 'Tis certain theſe Boats of the Pyrates er 
only double Stoops} which were much 1cfs' than the leaſt Ships of War. Cm 
hiraſelf furniſhes us with one-Proof of it, when he ſays that a Quadriremis in dt 
MidR of a Fleet of the Pyrare-Boats, looked like a great City to them, Er il 
Leenturipina Quadriremis] navis cunſtrata, & ita magna; ut fi in Predonum i 4 
rene, arbib inſuß habere meer illos Prraticos Myoparones videretur. Vet it do 
2 ſtom chend that theſe Ships had bur-ſbx Nowers. It is evident 14 
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Ii, that they were little Brigant ines, which were of a middle Size, between 
re Barks; and Ships of War. Some think they were like thoſe Ships which 
ian calls Phaſeli; for theſe are the ſame that Platarch calls Myoparones. It 
4 obable that theſe Ships had but one Rant of Oars, which diſtinguiſned them 
om Ships of War; and that they had ſeveral Rowers to cach Oar, which diſtin- 
iſhed them from common Barks. 1005 „Je ch emed 50 212 
Turs Opinion of the three Orders of Oars placed the whole Length of the Ship, 
I oQcc admitted, explains, as is pretended, ſome difficult Paſſages of ſeveral Writers 
ccerning the marine Affairs of the Ancients. The Hiſtorians tell us, the Decem- 
, were the largeſt Ships of War formerly uſed. Theſe Galleys with ten. Rayks 
uſt therefore have had thirty Oars on each Side, ten for the Thranitai, ten for the 
i, and ten for the Thalamioi. In them, as in the Galeaſſes, or Great Galleys, 
v uſed in the Mediterranean, there were generally ſeven or eight Rowers to one 
ar. Five of theſe at leaſt ſat down upon Benches; and two others ſtood to teach the 
d of the Oar. Upon this Hypotheſis, we can eaſily find room for the three hun- 
ea Rowers, whom Polybius, B. 1. places in a Quinqueremis. We need only ſup- 
ae, ſay the Advocates for this Opinion, that the Quinqueremis had fifteen Oars of. 
ch Side, five for each of the three Orders of Rowers. Unleſs the Greek Hiſtorian 
cduded under the Name of Rowers, all the Seamen employed in working the Ships 
that caſe the Quinqueremis had about five or fix Men to an Oar. Much the ſame. 
ing may be ſaid of the Novemremis of Pauſanias. He ſpeaks of it, in Atticis, as 
Wc largeſt Ship he had ever ſeen. There is no Neceſſity, ſay the Advocates for this 
Wpinion, of having recourſe to the Stages to find room for the Rowers in this 
alley. They might all be placed along the Ship, at fifty four Oars ; which is the 
amber there muſt have been in a Novemremis, if it took its Name from the Num- 
er of Oars which belonged to each of the three Orders. There were more or fewer 
f theſe Rowers at each Oar, according to the Bulk of the Ship: 
War is obſerved of increaſing the Number of the Rowers to each Oar, deſerves 
„r particular Attention. It is ſurprizing that Scaliger among others, and Scheffer, 
could place but one Man to an Oar. Their own Hypotheſis of the Stages neceſſarily 
auuires a Number of Men to an Oar, eſpecially on their tenth, twentieth, thirtieth, 
fortieth Stages. It is not to be imagined, that one of the Thrauztaj could move 
long Beams they had in their Hands. Which would be ſtill more incredible, if, 
'Tſaac FVoſſius pretends, the Oars of the'fortieth Sage were two hundred Fot. 
dog./ It is rovlictle Purpoſe to quote Athenæuss Authority; and ſuy with him, tit 
e Oars had Lead at the Ends of them, to enable the Rowers to mode them the 
ore eaſily The Motion one Man gave to theſe heavy Logs, muſt have been avety 
ow one, and very diſproportionate to that of the other Oars. And en ſequentiy it 
duld have been of no Uſe in driving the Ship forward. Fabeeiti, aſter hàving H 
aged his Room with al poſſible Frupality, is foreedi to allow that the Oats f 2 
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th Stage muſt have been fifty Foot long: What then muſt have been the Lengt 
; 3 pf thoſe-of the thirtieth or fortĩeth age? 221 01 2? 2121097 Non 18407 44 * 
Not of tlie Ancients indeed expreſſy ſay, that there were ſeveral Ro wers to Af 
ar. Bur the Priaciplesof.nival Ar Auna furajihos with an inebnteſtable Proof” 
f it. The bare Sight of a Galley is ſufficient to ſhew; that'the Length and? Thick 
es of the Oars muſt be proportioned to the Bulk and Height of tſie Ship: / Thus? 
ve ſee, n our common Galleys, five or fix Slaves are placed upon one! Both: 
Dne Mans Strength would not be ſufficient to give an Oar che Motion that is fect 
ary. And: if then two or three Men are placed to an Oar in uf Galebrs; whit malt 
ve think. of the Qarnqueremes, Octire mes, and Deremremes of the Rneients, Whit 
certainly! wert higher built) than out modern Galleys?? The Antiehits were there® 
ore under a Neceſſity: Of taking this Method; whith Was indeed Tadth' the tho 
ohuenicnt. For by rhis mcnns they avoided crowding the Galleys zoo mueh With 
Durs, without abating the. Swiftneſs of. thęit Motion. In Ptolbmy Hhiupuro r Ship? 
here were four thouſand Rowers, Will it therefore be aid that this: Ship" had'four 
honfand Dars, and hut nan ti an Oar? This is a Paradox not to be mainraindd 
the Abſurdityiaf it is very gvident, aporthe leaſt Kin s of 'matinc Affdits12 1 
Bur to apply. theſe Principles to what the Andiontshave told of the? 
queremss. of Caius, the Offiremis:of Meumin, and particularly the famous Ship of 
2 parmeThis laſf Ship had, accordiag to this fed Scents, 
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2 Oats of a Side, or rather, forty Oars to each of the three Orders of Tull 
406; 20 Thranitat; which hundred and twenty Oars. might eaſily be ple 
in RN four hundred and twenty Foot, or two hundred and eighty Cubits, lon = 
which is the Length Atheneus gives this great Ship. There would have been At I 
three Foot Diſtance between 5 Bank of Rowers. The four thouſand Men Y 1 
were the Crew of this vaſt Ship, are ſuppoſed to be diſtributed in the three Clath 
off Rowers, at the rate of about ſixteen Men to each of the hundred and weg 
Oars: unleſs we chuſe rather to ſuppoſe, that theſe four thouſand Rowers al 
divided into two Parts, only one half of ann worked at a time 3 ſo that they 70 3 
tcrnately relieved one another. | 
NEVERTHELESS, a very ſtrong Objection ariſes againſt this, from the 0 
Silzus Italics gives of the Carthaginian Veſſel beforementioned. Ir is not eaſy y 
conceive how it could contain two hundred Oars in one Line from Prom to 1 
At that rate, this Galley muſt neceſſarily have been above ſix hundred Foot long 
if we allow the Space of three Foot between each Oar. It is therefore urged, th 
Sitins's Account is a mere Fiction, or at leaſt an Hyperbole, which is very patdu 
able in an Author chained down to Meaſure, who exceeds the Bounds of a 
for the ſake of Verſification. If there ever was ſuch a Ship as the Poet ane 
vy is it not mentioned by Polybius, Livy, and Plutarch, who are fo exact in u 
ling us the Sizes and Sorts of the Roman and Carthaginian Ships, i in other ue 
Was it natural for them to omit a Veſſel of this extravagant Bigneſs? It ſeems then 
fore probable, ſay ſome, that Sz/zus indulged his poetical Genius, and improved aſl 
the true Story, to give his Poem a Stroke of the Marvellaus. It is indeed grant 
that Athenens, Appian, and Suetonius, mention Ships of fix hundred Foot low; Þ 
But we may defy any body to prove, that they were uſed in naval Armaments, BY 
: NEVERTHELESS, it is certain, that they who contend for different dur 
one another, have taken Advantage of the „ erer wag gives of the burning % 
this Ship. - His Wards are theſe, Cs 1 ig U | 
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; ſay they, are the Rowers poſted in the uppermoſt Sur. t "To hoſe in 1th 4 q | 
loweſt, But to this, thoſe who: oppoſe the Opinion of Scheffer. and Fabretti, ani; ſÞþ 
That this Paſſage of che Post is nothing to their Purpoſe ; That Siliuts only Dep 
wast9 deſcribe the: Miſchief the Fire did, and the Confuſion of the Rowers, wi 
were; forced to leave their Oars to avoid the Fire, which ſeized the Deck, befor 
2 were in the Held, Imi, knew what Miſchief it had done; and That 1 
es not ſay, that the Rowers in the lower continued to row, after thoſe 
upper had been driven from their Oars hy the Fire. 
now remains, is to range the eight hundred Rowers which were on 0 
Side of the Ocfiromix of Memnon, which was called horus. And in order oc 
this, it muſt be ſuppoſed, according to this Comjecture, that in this Galley there ven 
at leaſt thirty three Rowers to an Oar, It was an OZiremis, and conſequetitly " 
cight Oars-for:the Thalamiai eight for the Zagzoi, and cight for the Thranitai. Nor 
Ee allow thirty three Men to an Oar, almoſt:the whole ſixtecn hundred may br 1 
fats.ia one Line, along the Ships and in order to place them the more onventead | 
the Ranks man be ſuppoſed ta have been doubled, ſo as to place the Rowers belong i 
ing to the ſame Oas, Face to Face: and in that caſe there would not be above lit i 3 
ox;ſeycatcen- Men an one Scato But then What is by this means taken; from th: BY 
Dreadth of the Ship, muſt be added to the Length of it. Or elſe, it may with leb 
— be ſuppoſed, that ia this Number of fixtcen Rowers, were comprebendel 
ed in working che Ship and other neceſſary Ofttces;'40/ T1 
do pre ts ret nr N I wo27 bikes 107 93% » 
Non is chis all. In order ts remove the-Difficulty of placing fo eta Number 
Men 20 one Out, ſome geduse them to One ball. It is urgce; chat it is ĩmpofible i 
Men to dontinue always ate painful « Mifork as thid of the Oatz Without ſom. 


And from thence ile: inſerred, that only one Half of the Rowers 5. 
eie, whliichs ochers e d e e on 
yo 25 e * 218989 - Gixreel 
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| n hungeed Rowers, to the Size of an Offiremls, how big ſoever it may be ſup- 
I l and grant, they cannot conceive how room ſhould be found to diſpoſe 
no. em in ſuch a Ship. But they ſave themſelves by ſaying, that there is perhaps ſome 
N cor in the Text. They ſuppoſe that Memmon comprehended all the Ship's Crew, 
b this Number of ſixteen hundred Men, and not barely the Rowers. | ne 
To Tas Paſſages that arc uſually quoted from the Emperor Leo's TaFicks, in relation 
h chis Matter, are little to the Purpoſe. This Prince reigned at I N about 
e Beginning of the tenth Century: and all allow, that many Changes ad been 
ae in marine Affairs, before that time. The Form and Manner of building of Ships 
3 n, were very different from what they had formerly been. This Emperor compares 
me Ships, which he calls Jp; puarcs, to the Triremes of the Ancients ; and yet ſays, that 
1 ey had but two Ranks of Oars. Let every Dromon, ſays he, be of a juſt Len th,and 
n vortionable Breadth ; and let it have two Ranks of Oars, one above, and the other 
e; yo iracias dd. And he ſuppoſes, that there was a ſort of wooden Tower 
th Wc &cd in the middle of the Ship, from which the Soldicrs played their Machines. 
on nis Tower divided the Ship into two Parts; one above the Maſt towards the Poop ; 
e other below it: So that the Rowers that were ranged to the Right and Left 


the Tower, were divided into two Bands, which made twp Ranks of Oars on 
e ſame Line, In the common Dromones, there was an equal Number of Rowers 


80 each Rank; but in the largeſt Ships, thoſe in the upper Rank were three times 
e many as was uſual. Leo orders two hundred Rowers for them, and only an 
pa WL ndred for common Galleys. For the ſmalleſt of all he appoints but one Rank of 
nei ars, and therefore calls them proves. Whence it is, inferred, that theſe wete like our 
g odern Galeaſſes. But this Emperor does not determine the Number of Rowers or 


ars for each Ship. Vet it may be ſuppoſed, that the Dromones of the largeſt Size had 


out four or five Men to a Seat, as the modern Galleys have; and thoſe of a middle 
gd e, about two or three Men to an Oar, as our Galeots have. | 


Ay laſtly, the Advocates for this ſecond Opinion don't think themſelves much af- 
cd, by the Proof which the Defenders of the Hypotheſis of the Szages draw, in fa- 
or of their own Opinion, from Trajans Pillar. We there ſee Biremes and Tri- 
„„. ſay the latter, which have their Ranks of Oars placed in Stages, one above 
cher to the Top of the Ship. But the former will not ſuffer themſelves to be 
WHpoſcd upon by the Antiquity of this Monument, They anſwer, that the Figures of 


Dips on the Pillar are merely the Fictions of ſome Workmen, who did not under - ; 
we; nd naval Architecture. Becauſe Biremes and Triremes ate there repreſcnted without 
eas or Sails, ought we from thence to conclude, ſay they, that theſe Ships had 
ne? Others, add they, have already obſerved, that every thing on the Pillar, 
accept rhe Figures of Men and Animals, and Eſpecially what relates to Perſpectixe 
h Architecture, is very lamely repreſented. In the Plan Ciacomius has 8 
ei Pillar, there are a fort of Biremet, the Oars of which ſcem indeed to be-raiſed 


ove one another, but the Rowers are all placed upon à level. At leaſt they fancy 
But be that as it will, againſt the Authority of this Monument, they ſet that of 
veral Medals, which-repreſent” Ships, and even thoſe Which were called Neves 
12rorie with only ohe Stage of Oars.” And they prefer Bartolis Plan, which they 
tink more exact than the former. He only gives us the Figures of Brremes, in which 
the Oars are fo ranged, that they may be all worked by Rowers, on a level, or 
don the fame Szage, And laſtly, they contend, that whateyer Inferences may be 

dawn from, Tygjan; Pillar, in favour of the Hypotheſis of the ages, it can. at 

loft refate only to the Biremes and Treremes : and abfolutcly inſilt, that this Hypo- 
eſis can never be admitted with relation to great Ships 1 Wat, till the Difficul- 

s that attend it are femoved- Theſe are all the moſt plauſible. Arguments that, 
produced in fayour of the ſeco id. Open, That the Triremes,. &c.were ſo 


lled, from the Number of otted to each Order of Rowers; and. That 
ce three Cats of Rowen Dy laced lex d Hom be Prow of the Ship to 
e Stert, and not oye: das another, in different ecken. Lt in now collidex, 
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. > Obſeryations as Principles, upon the Credit of thoſe who have treated of this Sub, 
jet with moſt Accuracy. 
1. Ir is probable, according to Iſade Vaſſius, that the Ancients obſerved the ſans 
rtions in building their Ships of War, as we do in our Gallies, which are * cn 
times as long as they are broad. But they did not follow this Rule in their Ships o 4 
. Burden.. Lucian deſcribes one of theſe which was only four times as long as it vn 
broad; but it only failed. . Meibomius and Gregorio Gyraldi agree with Lucian ;, Bl 
this Particular. : 
2. Waen Vitruvius ſays, B. 1. ex interſcalmii magnitudini olivends eſt navi . 
tint tudo, he does not mean, that the Diſtance of the Holes for the Oars wa: 
Rule to judge of the Bigneſs of a Ship, becauſe he places them at an equal Dian, i 
in all Galleys. Interſcalmium ſignifies the inner Part of the Oar, from the Hole il 
the Ship to the End of the Oar. And Vitruvius only means, that that Part of the 0, 
which came within the Ship, ſhould be proportioned to the Bigneſs of the Ship. 
3. In the ancient Galleys there were Gang- Ways left by the Ranks of Rower,, 
WON. which Ways the Greeks call Parodoi, and the Latins Agee. They may be divig; BY 
into two Sorts ; the inner, which reached the whole Length of the Ship from Pr, 
to Stern in the middle; and the outer, which were as it were two Balconies, o 
placed on each Side of the Ship, over the Holes for the Oars, Athenæus mention 
theſe three different Gang- ways, Sar oh he ſays, that the great Ship of Burden, bulk 
by King Hiero's Order, was Triparhodos. 
Tarek Obſervations being premiſed, the Authors of this third Scheme Propol 
the following Conjectutes. In the firſt place, they range all the Oars in one Line; 
then they place the three Claſſes of Thranitai, Zugios, and Thalamioi, almoſt upon: 
Level, only with this Difference, that the Bench of the Thranitai is half a Fu 
higher than that of the Zygioz, and that of the Zugioj as much higher than that 
the T halamio;. And laſtly, they ſuppoſe, that the Number of Rowers to each 0: 
was increaſed in Proportion to the Number of Ranks, and that the Galley took 
Name from thence. | So that, according to this-Hypotheſis, the Biremes, Trirem, 
Quadriremes, Quinqueres es, Ec. were not ſo called, from the Number of Oar, « 
Ranks on. Stages that they carried; but from the Number of Men that workeda 
_ Thus, according to them, the Biremes had two Men to a Rank or Or, is 
Vie iter, the Quadrirems four, the Quinqueremis five, Se. and ſo on dil 
"EEO other Skips of War, In the ſame manner. 
Tur Fwoutets of this O CRP build it upon a Paſſage of. the ſecond Book d 
Xenophon's Hellenic, where e calls thoſe Galleys which had one, and two Roy 
10 an Oar, Monot#vtous, and Dictotous, that is, Uniremes, and Biremes. And ti 
they confirm by the Authority of Ye 274. Who. B. 3. c. 3. has theſe Wo 
Minim# Liburnæ remorum habent fingulos ordines, paulo majores binos, idoneæ na 
fare” Fernos, vel quaterpios, interdum quimos fork untur renews gradns........ 
Scaphe tamen majoribus Liburnis exploratorie ſociantur, que vicenos prope renj! 
m r partibus bahent. That is, according to, the new, Conſtruction that ſoa 
par upon this Paſſage ; The ſmalleſt Liburnian Ships had 8 one Rower to an 01 
A 3 had two; . of a confi files tbl Bign i res fo, or fs 
Th Ces is had likewiſe their lon 4 Boats or. nfl Eg 1 Tesveries 4 
— 3 theſe 2 were near twenty, Rowers of Jide, 9 53 had each Man 4005 
— IAEE. 5 hefcin it is taken for granted, that Yegerius uſed the Words Remorum and it 
| 5 as ſynoniytaous ;, And conſeqdentiy means the fame. thing by his Ordines li 
as by his s Crap 5 Remigum, But docs not; this Interpretation ſeem to be! 
. ect "ade I oe” 'tho Sl, vio con contend. for different Stages, 9 2% 
. 8825 Which they wg to haye a 102”, * 
3 *InDEeD, it is Uifficult to conceive ke Peketius ſhould take : three, fou ur, or fi 
Men at an Oar, for chree, bout, 0. five 8 ol . 8 d yet, Aachen e 
; — = 2 Suppoſition, the Work M 'Li & norun gs as. or dines, paul 
nn majores binor, Sr. may be conſttucted in this — * may lay, that when /* 1 
gecius ſays the Uniremes had one Rank of Ogrs, and the Biremes two; he 
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meant, that the Uniremes had but one Bu 01 [2 Folens but two, Gr hid 
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WDuota. In this manner likewiſe, the four hundred Rowers which Caiuss 
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Tuar who are of a contrary Opinion, do likewiſe contend, chat this Hypotheſis 
n true of the Galleys of twenty, thirty, forty, and fifty Ranbs; which, ac- 
ording to this Interpretation, muſt have had twenty, thirty, forty, and fifty Men at 


, | | " Oar. How, ſay they, could ſo many Rowers be ſo conveniently placed at an Oar, 


at they might all row? But this, which the Objectors think an unanſwerable Objec- 
on, is not thought ſo difficult, by thoſe who favour this third Opinion. Mhere is the 


| q receſlity, ſay the latter, of placing: forty or fifty Men to an Oar, in a Ship of-that 


T:mber of Ranks, at the ſame time? We need only ſuppoſe one half reſted, while 
ge other half worked, and the Difficulty will vaniſh, And they think this Suppoſi- 
on muſt be admitted on any other Hypotheſis. They cannot conceive that any Men 
e ſtrong enough to be able to continue always at ſuch laborious Work as towing. 
ithout any Intermiſſion. 4 | | 7 Res . 
Ver it mult be obſeryed, that this Suppoſition of the Rowers alternately relicving 
ne another, is only made with regard to great Ships of War, which had a cer: 
in Number of Oars, and were deſigned for long Voyages. It would be difficult to 


| | ply it to Uniremes; and it would be. needleſs in ſnort Voyages. So that here is half 


e Difficulty removed at once. At this rate, there were but twenty five Men to an 


3 dar, in the famous Ship of Prolomy Phiopator. But the Objectors reply, that this is 


ttle to the Purpoſe, ſince it is difficult to conceive how twenty five Rowers could 
> conveniently placed at an Oar. 0 in 3511 nal 
To which the Advocates for this Scheme rejoin, that indeed there would be no 
{ than twenty five Men to an Oar, if we follow Athanæuss Account, who ſays 
ere were four thouſand Rowers in the Ship: But that, according to the Opinion 
thoſe who reckon there were not more than three thouſand Rowers in the Ship, 


nich Opinion they embrace) there were only twenty Men to an Oar. But would 


ot even theſe twenty Men to an Qar have much encumbered à Galley 2 Not at all, 

r they took up but the room of ten in Breadth, if they were placed upon two 
aches, one half facing the other. n | rf O Hjẽj n 

| By the Help of this Way of placing the Rowers, the Advocates for this Scheme 


* 


? Niak that twenty five Men might very well fir at one Oar, In Prolomy Philopator's 
« dip, that Part of the Oar which was within the Ship, was at leaſt nineteen Foot long; 


bw 


phich, ſay they, is more than room enough for thirteen Rowers of a Side, which 
ould nat take up above fifteen Foot three Inches, at the rate of fifteen Inches for 


ACCORDING to this Scheme then, if we ſuppoſe that there were four thouſand 
owers in a Galley of forty Ranks at leaſt, and of fifty Oars of a Side, ſuch as that of 
Philopator was, we muſt firſt allow forty Men to each Oar; and then reduce them to 
alf, upon a Suppoſition that they only worked by Turns. And the ſame may as well 
e applied to the OctFiremis of Memnon. This was a Galley of eight Ranks ; it had 
erefore eight Ro wers to each Oar. Suppoſing then, that ſhe had a hundred Oars 
f a Side, this accounts for the eight hundred Rowers which Memon ſays was her 
Rue 
mis is ſaid to have carried, may be accounted for; ſince ſhe ——— 
Ranks ; that is, according to this Hypotheſis, had five Men to an Oar. If ſhe had forty 
Dars of a Side, that will make eighty in all; which Number multiplied by five, makes 
our hundred. g . | 1 R 11 01214 Olin | 
Ar firſt indeed, there ſeems, according to this Hypotheſis, to have been no Propar- 
ion obſerved, between the Bulk of the Ships of War, and the Number of Oars, any 
ore than between the Number of Oars, and that of the Rowers. As for inſtance, 
F hilopat or s Ship had four thouſand Ro wers to fifty Oats of cach Side; and vet in 
rains Nuinqueremis, there were but four hundted Rowers to forty Oaxs of a Side. 


t it is Pretended, that this great Diſproportion is of little Con ſequence in theſe In- 


tances. Philopator's Ship was made more for Shew than Ne. It ſeryed only for 
aking che. Air upon the Sca ; and an hundred Oars, worked hy two thpuſand Men 
at atime, were more than enough for a Voyage of a fe Hours. - Beſides; the many 
art meuts and Chambers which were built in this Ship, did not leave nom for a 
arcater Number of Oars. 0229 OF $19 OH % an , nnen 210121211 b 
NEVERTHELESS, if we make the Difference of the ancient Galleys to conſiſt, in 
the different Number of Rowers in them, one Thing muſt neceſſatily dg no wed, 


och maſt Men-will ust Eaſiiyp grant. it:muſt be afficmed;thes/if ing Ship pf 
Vol. III. ä | ? #D d d * ; War, 
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War, one Man was added to, or taken from, esch Oer, the Ship immediately ca, 
ed her Name. The Quadriremis, for inſtance, ſometimes became a Triremis, * Mm 
times a Biremis, ſometimes a Quingueremis, and ſometimes an Hexaremis, Withoy Ul 
chung its Form, barely according as the Number of her Rowers was increaſcq ll 
diminiſhed. FLOATING 5 PET ee a TILT A 
Tur Criticks who contend for different Stages, do likewiſe here appeal to Tra 
lar 3 on which we ſee the Figures of Ships with two and three Stages; which b I 
they; unanſwerably diſproves this ſecond Hypotheſis. The Advocates therefore 0 q 
it, do their utmoſt to deſtroy the Credit of this ancient Monument; and to the y, 
guments urged againſt it, in our Expoſition of the former Hypotheſis, they add thes 2 
1. Taz Writer's who mention this Pillar, don't all agree as to its Height, Eu 
pius and Caſſiodorus make it an hundred and forty Foot high; Publius Victor, bua hb 
hundred and twenty eight. The latter ſays it had eighty five Steps, and forty five Vu! 
dos; whereas we find but cighty four Steps, and forry three Windows upon it 4 
5 21. Ip we believe Dio, the Triremes were laid aſide, after the Battel of Ain, , WY 
the time of Zoſimus, and ſeveral Ages before him, the Manner in which the Ancicy, 
built their Ships of War, as he himſelf tells us, was very little underſtood. Som!!! 
it was as unknown in Trajans Time, as now, ' 1 
3. Ir is ſurprizing, that among the other Titles given the Emperor Trajan, on tl 
Pillar; that of OyT1Mvs, with which he had been honoured, ſhould be omitted. 
App to this, that they who contend for this third Hypotheſis, do likewiſe ende 
to ſhew the Defeats of any other Scheme, with relation to this Matter. As for the. 
cond Hypotheſis beforementioned, they ſay it is impoſſible to reconcile it with the 4, Wi 
count Polybius 2 the Treaty concluded between the Romans and Cart hagiim Wal 
It was thereby ſtipulated, that the latter ſhould not have above ten Triremes at Sera 
put above ten Banls in a Triremit. Here then are ten Banks for one Triremis; when Wl 
as, according to the ſecond Hypotheſis, there could have been but nine of each dt 
three for each of the three Claſſes of Rowers. And it is as difficult, upon that Schem 
to diſpoſe of the three hundred Rowers, which Polybius gives the Quingueremes. It 
be ſaid, that Polybius comprehends under the Name of Rowers, all that were concen 
ed in working the Ship; they anſwer, that to reaſon in this Manner, is to put a fort 
Conſtruction upon Words, and thereby give a reaſonable Prejudice againſt the 0. 
nion contended for. Nor are they more favourable to the beforementioned [nts Wil 
pretation of thoſe two Lines of Virgil. To.pretend that the Poet, by triplici un Wl 
meant Rowers placed in three times three Rows, at nine Oars, is in effect to (ay, u 
Virgil knew not how to expreſs himſelf properly. At leaſt it muſt be granted, th 
he has arbitrarily changed the natural Signification of Triplici verſu, and uſed thok 
Words in a Senſe which would have been better expreſſed by the Terms fer tripln 
or noueno verſu. So that in order to avoid Tautology in the Words triplici unſi 
and terno ordine, they make Virgil ſpeak very incorrectly. Whereas the Adyocats 
of the third Hypotheſis boaſt that they avoid both theſe Inconveniences. 1 
Tur conſider the Ranks of Rowers either with reſpect to the Breadth, ot ti: Wal 
Length, of the Ship. In the former Senſe, each Rank conſiſted of the Rowers, iu 
were placed at nine Oars, on each Side of the Ship; and this agrees with the ſecaui Wi 
Opinion. But not with the third, which ſuppoſes, that in Virgils Triremis there v 
£ three Rowers to an Oar, and conſequently three Ranks of Rowers along each Sit 
of the Ship, tho there was but one Rank of Oars ; and this is what they underſiool 
by the triplici verſu. They think the terno ordine alludes to the three Claſſes, d 
Train, Zugioi, and Thalamioi. ' _ 1 
As to the Hypotheſis of thoſe who contend for the Stages, placed obliquely, 0 
that the Oars make the Figure of a Quincunx, the Advocates for the third Opinion 
, /oppoſerthar; as much as the former. But here we muſt obſerve by the by, that ie 
laſt· named propoſe their Scheme differently. Some put an equal Number of Men 
every Oar ; others obſerve no ſuch Equality. Theſe pretend, that the Ship took la 
Name ſrum the Number of Men placed at the Oars of the uppermoſt Rank onlſ. 
and therefore hey jeden the Number of Rowers to each Oar, according as the O 


JJ Shipso vin 5 fo og) ode gun 27 one nnn 

I PALMERIUS; uno favours the Hypotheſis of the Stages, docs not doubt but 
9 even of iche futtieth Stage in Philopgtor's Ship, were caſily ge” 
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e makes evety Bank one Foot and a quatter high; ſo that in this Ship, which had 


feet; a , 8 . 
; s, ſay this Scheme is abſolutely impracticable, for theſe Reaſons. 
2 ; —— the longeſt Oars muſt have Shs at leaſt thirty:Foot long; other - 
iſe they could not have reached the Water, and have borne a due Proportion to the 
ower Gars. This appears from hence, that, in order to row conveniently, there muſt 
e at leaſt three Foot Difference in Length, between the Oars above and thoſe below 
hem. If then the longeſt Oars in the Decemremis, were thirty Foot, thoſe in the 
Ships of forty Ranks, muſt neceſſarily have been a hundred and twenty Foot long. 
ad yer, according to Callixenes, as quoted by Athenæus, the longeſt Oars of the 
7 -ranitai in Philopator's Ship, were but thirty eight Cubits, or fifty ſeven Foot long; 
Ap to this Difficulty, they add another. Palmerius reſerves twenty Feet at the 
op of the Ship for her Ornaments, and all the fifty Feet, between them and the 
ater, for the forty Stages of Rowers. He therefore does not allow ſufficient room 
or them to work their Oars; for, according to this Scheme, the loweſt age muſt 
have been upon a Level with the Water. Whereas, in order to row conveniently, 
is neceſſary that the Place on which the Oar reſts, ſhould be near five Foot above 
he Water. Shall we then allow fifty five Feet for the Rowers, inſtead of fifty? It we 
o ſo, the Oars of the uppermoſt Rank will be too ſhort... 155 av 
Nor does Riviuss Scheme meet with more Approbation. He places the Ranks 
f Oars on different Stages; but ſuppoſes, that the Biremes, Triremes, cc. took their 
ames from the Number of Men aſſigned to each Oar, in the uppermoſt Rank. For 
nſtance, in Philopator's Ship, he places ten Rowers to each Oar, in the loweſt Ranks 
hirty to each Oar in the middle Rant; and forty to: each Oar in the uppermoſt 
Rank. But this Diſpoſition cannot take place in the Quinqueremis Pliny mentions, 
hich had four hundred Rowers ; and which Rivizs himſelf allows to have had 
wenty five Oars in each Rank. For if we allow five Rowers to each Oar in the 
wper Rank, this will take up two hundred and fifty Rowers, on both Sides; and 
here will remain a hundred and fifty Rowers.to be diſpoſed of; which eannot be 
tributed in the lower Ranks, in that manner that the Number of Rowers to 
Oar ſhall decreaſe in the Proportion Rzvzus requires. $5140 1-79 At 
LAsTLr, Monſieur Loucheſini has not been more happy, in reviving, in his learned 


4 


laces the Order of Oars, from Top to Bottom, in a triangular Form: And he places 
many Oars in each Order, and as many Rowers at each Oar, as the Name of the 
hip imports. A Biremis, for inſtance, according to him, carried two Orders of 
ars, two Oars in each Order, and two Rowets at each Oar; and conſequently, 
ight Rowers on each Side. In like manner, the Triremis had three Orders of 
ars, nine Oars, and twenty ſeven Rowers ; and ſo on, of other Galleys of a larger 
Wizce. Nevertheleſs, this Author has thought it neceſſary to ſoften Scheffer's Scheme. 
e differs from it in this, That he allows all Galleys, from the Uniremis to the Quin- 
riremis, incluſively, to have taken their Names from the Number of the Orders 
f the Oars they carried. And this Rule, he thinks, will hold good, in relation 
the largeſt Ships, except that of Philopator. But he ſuppoſes, that all Ships a- 
oe the Quinqueremis, as the Hexaremis, Septiremis, Ottiremis, &c. took their 
Names from the Number of the Rowers at each Oar, and not from the Number of 
he Orders of the Oars. | 2.4 113 | (31115 : 1g 
Zur beſides, this triangular Diſpoſition of the Orders of the Oars, is not eaſy to 
Wc conceived; it is incomprehenſible how the four Oars on each Side of a Biremis, 
gn ould be divided into two Orders, ſo as that there ſhould be an equal Number of 
ranitai, Zugioi, and Thalamioi, among the Rowers. Beſides, this different Way 


he Difficulties, and the little Solidity of the Scheme, If, as Monſeur Loucheſmi 
onteſies, the Galleys which carried two Orders of Oars were called Biremes, thoſe 
which carried three, Triremes, and ſo on to the Quingueremes; he ought, for the 
lame Reaſon, to have ſaid that the Hexaremes, -Septaremes,' and Octiremet, were 
o called becauſe they carried fix, ſeven, and eight, Ordets of Oars. He is forced 
himſelf to confeſs, that Philip's Ship, which Livy mentions, B. 33, had above five 


enty two Feet above Water, the forty Seats for the Rowers took up only fifty 
and lefty twenty Feet for Ornament. But the Advocates for the ſecond and 


otes on Demoſt heness Orations, the Scheme which Scheffer had given up, He 


of accounting for Thiugs invented at Pleaſure, purely to ſolve: Difficulties, ſhew 
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be dran from this Confeſſion, by the oriry of this Hiſtorian, who ſays d Wl 
this Galley was ſo big that it was of little Ule;: Inhabilis prope magnitudinis. „ . 
it is certain, that the Conſul c Amilius Paulus, who conquered Perſes, the Son 1,, . 
Succeſſor of Philipator, in the Kingdom of Macedon, was carried to Nome on bon . 
this very Ship. From all which, the Advocates for this third Syſtem contend, the BY 

of all the different Schemes which have hitherto! divided the Criticks in Opinic, YZ 
theirs is the beſt. Nothing now temains, but to ſtate the Reaſons given by tio 

who favour the Hypotheſis; which ſuppoſes: that Ships took their Names from th VÞ 


the Number of the ages of Rowers in them; which is 
Sto! 1301 ns Dar bohnen 6s © Nee innen f 
I FOURTH CONJECTURE,. 
Coneerning the Gulleys of the Ancients. © 4H 
2147 3% 3 LY TO WE 250 Wh 3 LHAIESS ions a! Fin v8 21. vp 
I order to clear the Way for themſelves; and eſtabliſh their own Hypotheſs 1, ll 
more: effectually, they firſt attack the ſecond and third Conjectures. Againſt ! 
ſecond, which ſuppoſes that the Triremes, Qnadriremes, ct. took their Names fin! 
the Number of Oars belonging to each Order of Rowers, vg. the Thalamici, 1 8 
gioi; and Thranitas, they urge what has been already obſerved, That upon this U. EC 
potheſis, e muſt place thirty three Rowers to each Oar of the Ociremis of Mu 
non. A Thing difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, to be done. And they add, thin 
een en e ys ne 2231 f 2; I 
Iv we judge of the ancient Galleys by the modern ones; we muſt allow the Spa 
of three Foot nine Inches French, between every Oat; eſpecially in ſuch a Sb 
that of P: in which there were at leaſt ſixteen Men to an Oar, accordin 2 
tothe ſecond Hypotheſis. And if then we multiply three Foot nine Inches, hi 
hundred and twenty, the Number of Oars which arc ſuppoſed to have been in ti 
Galley; all the Oars together muſt have taken up the Length of four hundred u 
fifty Feet. But the Anciefits make this Ship only four hundred and twenty fu 


94 


Keb od ho ESD HOU YT PP 1 ö 11 128 | 
Tut Cartbhaginiam Galley: which Sz/exus deſcribes, had two hundred Oars on cif 
Side which if divided between the three Orders of Thranitai, Zugioi, and Thin 
mioi, each Order will have ſixty ſix; and therefore according to that Scheme, til 

Ship muſt have had ſixty ſix Orders, or Rows of Oars. Whercas the greateſt Stip 
mentioned in Hiſtory, had not above fifty. It therefore is not credible, that th 
Ancients evet reckoned the Number of the Orders or Benches of Rowers in a Si, 
bythe Number of Oars which belonged to cach Order of the Thranitai, ngioi, wh 
Wann ben id oi cnib ior 13 | 43 
Ae, the Quin 
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queremes of Caius Cæſar had two hundred Rowers on a Sil; 
and ſince ĩt was a Galley wich five Raxks; it muſt have had, according to the ſecoi 
Hypotheſis,” fifteen Oars of a Side ; that is, five for each Claſs of Rowers. Andi 
then we divide two hundred by fifteen; it will appear that there were thirteen Ro.π] 
to each Oar. Now each Rower cannot be allowed leſs than one Foot and a half 
Broadeh: And uctording to this utation, the twenty ſic Rowers, that is, ti 
teen on each Side, muſt have taken up the Breadth of forty Foot. To which if vl 
add c] Zi Foot Breadth, for ie Gang- wuy in the middle, and allow fifteen Inches 
an empty Space, along the Sides of the Galley, it will follow that the Qui - 
of Cuſus was about forty four Foot broad. Now the Breadth of the ancient Gall 
was not a ſeventh Part of their Length; as appears from Philopator's Ship, which wh 
foirhuadrcd and twenty Foot long, and but fifty broad. And this is much the 12% 
Proportion s i obſerved in our modern Galleys. And if then, the Quingqutremſi 
of Quins was about forty four Foot broad, it muſt have been at leaſt three hund 
Foot long, according to this Rule. The Conſequence of which will inevitab . A 
this; either chat the fiſteen Ours of the Qui i tock up the Space of ti 

bundeed-Feety in which caſe the Oats muſt have been placed at twenty Foot dl 
rande nch Ster r af, that a hundred and twenty Feet were ſufficient i 
placing fifteen Oars; fine if ve allow eight Foot diſtance between cach Oat, 1 


As 
vice ds much u is ulld Dur modern Galleys. Anll in either Caſe, the gre Wo; 
Partof this is mut have been of no Uf. oh iel 
ene, oft of che Modems uh have written upon this Subject, altow thit a 
Ln Trier ute vf leut the famcLengttr as: our Galleys; and:co ® a 
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e, le them, above a hundred and twenty Foot Tong. Whereas if the 77. 
„ had but nine Oars of à Side, three for each Claſs of Rowers, two thirds of 
has Length will be uſeleſs. For if we allow three Foot nine Inches French, as in 
ur Galleys, or four Foot, between each Oar, the nine Oars can take up but thirty 
ix Foot; and there will remain at leaſt eighty wut Foot more, of no manner of 
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2B ve to the third Hypotheſis, which explains the Number of Ranks, by the Num- 
ei of the Rowers at each Oar, the Advocates fot the Stages contend, that Philo- 
„rs Ship is a Proof, that this third Scheme is as defective as the ſecond. This 
1 hip, ſay they, had forty Ranks ; there were therefore, according to that Hypo- 
—hcſis, forty Men to every Oar in her. Now each Rower, according to the Spaces 
| modern Galleys, could not take up leſs than one Foot and an half; and conſe- 
ently the forty Rowers muſt have taken up fixty Foot in Breadth. Whereas thoſt 
ho give the moſt pompous Deſcription of this Ship, don't allow it to have been 
ore than fifty ſeven Foot broad. They likewiſe make all the Oars in this Galley 
I have been of the ſame Length: it was not poſſible therefore to place forty Rowers to 


if worked, is to acknowledge the Infufficieney of the Scheme contended for. 
"FF he Silence! of Authors, and the conttary Cuſtom always praiſed by our Galley- 
aves, give us room to diſpute a Fact, which is built only on an arbitrary Suppo- 
ion. Beſides, it is certain, that in the Quingueremis of Cains Ceſar, the four 
ndred Rowers all rowed at a time. Bur ſuppoſing that one half of the forty 
owers did alternately work, while the other reſted; it will then follow that there 
ere twenty Men at each Oar, on each Side of the Ship: and conſequently, that 
eſe Rowets made in all a Line of forty Rowers in Breadth : and then this Diffi- 
ty will ſtill remain, how the Space of fifty ſeyen Feet could be ſufficient for 
tty Rowers, who cannot now row 'cottychtiently in leſs than the Space of ſixty 
wh 575 2% Io VHS DAG DITDA! 22111 10 039; 98 4U £031 IJIOH H 
HI anſwer to this, the Advocates of the third Scheme have been forced to invent 
es Diſpoſition. They place one half of the Rowers at the ſame Oar, facing the 
er half. But beſides that there is no Foundation for this Order in any of the 
erients, it is manifeſt that one Part of the Rowers would be placed the wrong 
. They would be forced to lean ſo very far backwards that they would have no 
—— — drive back the Oar, but would rather retard than quicken the Motion 
the Galley. 22 * a I 
Ir may have been already obſerved, that upon the Principles of this third Syſtem, 
will follow, that the Octiremis of Memmon had twice as many Oars as Pro 
hilopator's Ship. Whereas it is not at all probable, that a Galley of ne Rae, 
pd twice as many Oars, as a Ship of at leaft fout Ranks. Nor is this all. The 
lip Silius mentions, had two hundred Oars on each Side of her: and if then it 
ſuppoſed, with the Advocates for the ſecond and third Hypotheſis, that th 
e all placed in a Line from Poop to tern, without having Recourſe to this 
Wo potheſis of different Stages, it will neceflarily follow, that ſhe muſt have been 
en hundred and fifty Foot long. Two hundred Rowers in one Line, would not 
e up leſs than ſeven hundred and fifty Feet, allowing only three Feet nine Inches 
each Oar : and conſequently, this Galley muſt have been larger every way, than 
Hopator's Ship, which was ſo very large, that the Hiſtorians mention it as one of 
Wonders of Antiquity. A ifs 90157 


8 the Galleys of the Ancients, the Advocates for that of the Stages proceed to 
abliſh their own Opinion, upon the Ruins of the others, with ſuch Reaſons as 
dear to them convincing and irrefragable. In the firſt place, they collect the 
engel Proofs they can find among the Ancients, upon this Subject. 
i LUCAN, ſpeaking of a Ship belonging 10 Ars fays' her uppermoſt Oar 
ee 2 very great 'Diftance from the Water: Summir Jonge petit aquore remis. 
_ 4s, 5.6. ſays that the Thranitai had better Pay than tlie reſt, Becauſe their 
"rs were longer, and corffequently more difficult to manage, than thoſe of the 
ie, and Thalamioi. "Pufanias, in his Atticks, ſpeaks of a great Galley of Deine, 
ch had nine Ranks' of Rowers, placed above ont another. © The ancittit Scho- 
of e and Arrian ſay, that the Length of the Oats was proportioned 


K 
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Oar in Philepator's Ship. To ſay, that half of the Rowers teſted, whilſt the other 


Fxom making theſe Objections againſt the ſecond and third Conjectures concern- 
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to the Heigth of the Rowers above the, Mater: And it is argued, that theſe , 
thors would not have expreſſed themſelves in that manner, if the Oars had bee s 
of the marine Affairs of the Agcients, honeſtly. confeſs, that no other Intery;,, ll 
tion can naturally be put upon thoſe, Exprefſions,. Only they confine the Hypgy,, ll 
ſis of the Stages to the Biremes, Triremes, and perhaps the Quadriremes. But they 9 
think it utter y impracticable in Galleys of ten, twenty, thirty, and forty Rank, =p 
Yet thoſe who, on the other hand, contend. for it, don't deſpair of proving i 
Poſſibility of it, even in a Ship of forty Ranks ; I mean that of Philopator. Ti, A, 
Galley, of which Plutarch and Atheneus boaſt ſo much, bad fifty Ranks, acc. 
ing to the old Editions of P; but we will adhere to that Edition which is nd 
correct, and moſt, agrecable to the ancient MSS. and this gives her but forty , 35 
which it agrees with the two firſt· mentioned Authors. This Ship was four hu 
dred and twenty Foot long, and fifty ſeven broad. She was ſeventy two Foot &q 4 
before, and about cighty behind. The Length of the largeſt Oars which v! 
worked by the Thranitai, was not more than fifty ſeyen Feet. Beſides four tho, | 
ſand. Rowers, ſhe carried two thouſand eight hundred and fifty Soldiers, four hu 
dred Scamen for working her, and a like Number of Men for other Offices. 
.. Tax Buſineſs therefore is to.ſhew; that in Philapator's Ship, two thouſand Ro 
ers on each Side of her might be; placed upon different Stages, one above anom! 


ph ©. 


i, © 


etended to be demonſtrable; that the Rowers, when ſo placed, left more u! 
oom enough, beſides what they took up themſelves, to place all her Rigging, 1 
a ſufficient Quantity of Proviſions, for the Subſiſtence of ſo great a Multitude. 
. ACCORDING, to the Scheme we. are now explaining, every horizontal Rank A! 
ten Oars. Theſe were all placed in the ſame Line, at the Diſtance, of thirty ſe ! 
Foot and a half from one another, as will be obſerved hereafter. The ten Ou! 
therefore took up the Length of three hundred and ſeventy five Feet. So tha il 
the four hundred and twenty Feet which was the whole Length of Philopur i 
Ship, there were forty five Feet left for the two Ends, Now if cach Rank hau, 
Oars, forty Ranks muſt have had four hundred Oars: And if we put five Ro.] 
to an Oar, there will be two thouſand in all, on each Side of the Ship. dec 
Ius Height of one Rank above another was ſeven Inches and a half. When? 
it will follow, that the fortieth Rank was but twenty four Foot and an half abort 
the firſt Rank. And if we add to theſe twenty four Feet and a half, four Feet al 
a half more, which was the Height of the firſt Rank above the Water, it will fl. 
low that the forticth Rank was twenty nine Feet above the Water. | 
....In the Oars we arc to diſtinguiſh that Part of them which was within the Shy 
from that which was without her. For five. Rowers, the Space of ſeven Feet wil 
abſolutely neceſſary; and if to them we add fifteen Inches, for the Breadth of ti 
little Space left by the Sides of the Ship, and twelve Inches for the Thickneß 0 
the Sides at the forticth Rank, the inner Part of the Oar will be nine Foot tu 
Inches; and conſequently, the outer Part of it will be about forty eight Foot log 
In proof of this, draw a right-angled Triangle, one Side of which is perpendicul 
to the Horizon, and the other horizontal. If the Hypotenuſe be forty eight Foul 
and the vertical Side twenty nine, the horizontal will be more than thirty ed 
So that the Oars of the fortieth Renk might reach the Water at an horizontal DIANA 
tance of at leaſt thirty eight Feet. This will appear, if it be conſidered, that nl 
Height of the higheſt Rant above the Water, is equal to the vertical Side of "Wl 
Triangle, and that the Length of the outer Part of the Oar, is equal to the 1 
otenuſe of the Triangle... And: conſequently; the horizontal Side of thirty «vl 
Feet will ſhew the Diſtance between the fortieth Rank and the Sea. 
Any that theſe Rowers, When ſo diſpoſed, did not hinder one another in 107 
ing, is endeavoured to be proved in this manner, It is ſuppoſed, that the Roa 
in cach of the Ranks, were placed at the Diſtance of ſeven Inches and an half be 
bind one another, from the loweſt to the uppermoſt; that is, to the fortieth Na 
which was twenty four Foot and an half above the loweſt. Every Rank was tif 
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eſe A. raus Form. of this kind of Stairs will appear, if we make a right angled Tri- 
ad bee, i le, the vertical Side of which is twenty four Foot and a' half high, that is, the 
' Writtcey _ of the fortieth Rank from the firſt. The horizontal Side of this Tri- 
terpre,, le will be, as has been obſerved, an hundred and forty ſix Feet three Inches: 
1ypothe, il B che Hypotenuſe of the Triangle will ſhew the Stairs in Queſtion. Again, ler 
But thy . horizontal Line of this right angled Triangle be divided into ſeveral equal 
Rant. ts of three Foot nine Inches each; and draw perpendicular Lines from the 
ving tt, ints where theſe Diviſions are to the Hypotenuſe; and they will reach the Hy- 
7. Thy cenuſe at the Places where the Benches of Rowers muſt be placed. 
 accory, As we have teckoned ten Oars in each horizontal Rank, cach Side of Philo- 
1 is mot s Ship muſt have had ten of theſe Stairs. They indeed did not all conſiſt of 
Arty ; in : Oars each. But there were as many ſupernumerary ones at one End of her, 
dur hun chere were defective at the other. So that there were juſt ten Stairs of Oars 
oot dey one Side of the Ship, and as many on the other. Each Pair of Stairs con- 
ch ver ed of forty Benches, and each Bench ſeated five Rowers. So that one Stair con- 
Ur thoy, ned two hundred Rowers ; and conſequently the ten Flights on each Side of 
Our bun. Ship contained two thouſand z and the whole Number four thouſand. 

des. Tusk Flights were ſo diſpoſed, that the neareſt Benches in a horizontal Line 
nd Roy. re at the Diſtance of thirty ſeven Feet and an half from each other: And the 
anothe, PE aches of each Flight were ſo managed, that the ten firſt Benches of the firſt 
5 likewie BY ight had no Rowers below them; but the eleventh Bench of this Flight an- 


ore thy ered vertically to the. firſt Bench of the ſecond Flight, the twelfth to the ſe- 
ing, 1 nd, the thirteenth to the third, and ſo on to the fortieth of the firſt Flight, 


tude. rich was perpendicularly over the thirticth of the ſecond Flight: and the Benches 
Lank ly the ſecond Flight from the thirty firſt to the fortieth, had none over them. 
rty ſer that there were but four Benches in a vertical Line. For inſtance, the firſt 
ten 0n euch of the fourth Flight, the eleventh of the third, the twenty firſt of the ſe- 
o tha nd, and thirty firſt of the firſt, made one vertical Line; as did the ſecond Bench 
vil, che fourth, the twelfth of the third, the twenty ſecond of the ſecond, and the 
E had irty ſecond of the firſt; and ſo on, to the tenth. Bench of the fourth Flight, 
e RoYπ 


Which anſwered perpendicularly to the twentieth of the third, the thirtieth of the 
ond, and the fortieth of the firſt. 57 $ ic ann trot e R 719 
© Tue Ranks conſidered perpendicularly were in Number an hundred, at three 


Wha 
alf abr! ot nine Inches Diſtance from each other; and each of theſe vertical Ranks 
Feet al dntained four Benches, which were ſix Foot three Inches above one another. 


l theſe perpendicular Benches made forty Ranłs parallel to the Horizon, and 


will fob 
ven Inches and an half diſtant from each other. In each horizontal Rank, the 


the diy rareſt Benches to each other were at thirty ſeven Foot and an half diſtance. As 
Feet e have fixed the Height of each horizontal Rank to ſeven Inches and an half, 
th of tit n together will make ſix Foot three Inches perpendicular. Whence it will fol- 
cknekd , that the Benches which were perpendicularly over one another, were at that 
oot tht iſtancc from each other. And in that caſe, the Rowers above will be at ſuch 
oot log Diſtance, as to be no Hindrance to thoſe below them: And with reſpect to 
endic eir horizontal Situation, they will have room enough, ſince the Benches con- 
ight Tou aered horizontally, were three Foot nine Inches apart. This Diſtance agrees to 
irty c Diviſion of the horizontal Side into equal Parts of three Foot nine Inches cach; 
ontal nd this is as much room as is allowed the Slaves in our Galleys, where they have 


ficient room to work their Oars without any Confuſion. 
Wnar we have ſaid will be the more intelligible, if we not only conſider, that 
very Bench was ſeven Inches and an half above that before it; but likewiſe that 


teps, which were the Seats for the five Rowers which belonged to each Oar, In 
he firſt Rank; the Seat of the ſecond/Rower, was three Inches above the firſt, the 
hird as much above the ſecond, the fourth above the third, and the fifth above 
ho fourth. The Scats of the ſecond Nau were three Inches and an half a- 


greater, in the ſame arithmetical Proportion. From the thirteenth Rant to the 
ortieth, the Seats were nine Inches above one another. Whence it is plain, that 
a the firſt Rant this little kind of Flight of Stairs was ont Foot perpendicular; 

APY that 


very Bench, if conſidered ſeparately, was like a little Flight of Stairs, of five © 


dove each other; and the Height of thaſe of the third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, | ſe- 
renth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth Ranks: above one another, was greater and. 
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| that thoſe of cach Rint were gradually each two Inches higher than that be, 
it, from this ſirſt Nanł to the thirteenth, which was three Foot pi 
that from the thirteenth to the forticth, their vertical Height was the ſame. 3 
Dun Rowers, when ſeated on theſe Benches, did not reſt their Oars, ſo 35 
be parallel to the Horizon 3 the inner Part of the Oar was above an Yor 1 
Line, and the outer Part below it. The Oars belonging to the higheſt Rant va 
fiſty ſeven Foot long; and we have already obſerved, that the inner Part * 1 
Ost was nine Foot, and the outer Part forty eight. One was therefore to * 
other, as nine to forty eight, or as three to ſixteen; and conſequently, for on A 
Fbot that the inner Part was raiſed, the outer was ſunk five Foot and one | tat! 
So that, when the Oars were reſted, the Extremity: of the inner Part was thy 
Foot above the horizontal Line; and that of the outer Part was ſixteen Foot E 
low it, and thirteen Foot above the Superficies of the Water. And in this u 
ation the Top of the inner Part of the Oar was above four Foot Diſtance u 
the Bench above it. And conſequentiy, when the Top of this inner Part u 
tai ſei theſe four Feet, the outer muſt have been ſunk eighteen Foot and 10 
and conſequently: five! Boot of the Oar muſt have been under Water. It is 050 
to ſte that the Oars could haue had no Effect with only four Foot Play, if 
Benches. of the Rowers had not been made like Steps. 42 
Ir is evident, that according to this Scheme of Stages of Howe, the O 
the lowet Rank muſt have been ſhorter chan thoſe of the upper, ſince they Hu 
into the Water at different Diſtances from the Veſlel. And that the four 0x 
that were pendicularly over cach other} were no manner of Hindrance to 
another, will - appear; if we in the leaſt conſidet their different Lengths. Th 
of the fortieth Rant were: fifty ſever Foot long, according to Athenæus: in 
Foot of which was, as we have determined, within the Ship, and forty eight vu 
aut. Now the inner Part of each Oar was longer in Proportion to the Thick ! 
of tit Side of the Ship: but the outer diminiſhed in every Rank; The Om 
tlie thirtieth Nat were forty Foot long without, thoſe of the twenticth tin 
tuo thoſe of the tenth twenty four, and thoſe of the firſt only ſixteen: all 
zie roſt! were longer or ſhorter in Proportion to their Height; that is, tho i 
every Rank were four fifths of a Foot loser. or ſhorter chan thoſe op the ia A 
abr or beloẽ them. \ oi : 49! 12q b 141 | | 
we conſidet thele differctr. Orders of Oars as reſted by the . in ths 
— were all of them held at leaſt two Foot and an half abovc tel 
Mater. And when they were moved, there: wete nome that did not fall u 
Foot into tlie Waters and the Oars of the perpendicular Rank reached the W 
at ſix Foot Diſtance from each other. So that the Oars were worked without an Wl 
Hindlrance or Confuſion; 'cſpecially with regard to the Rowers who were pla 
horizontally, ſince each Oar wras at three Foot nine Inches Diſtance, which is 48 
much room as is allowed in out modern Galleys. Nor could thoſe who v 
placed perpendicularly at all incumber one another; ſince each Bench was fix f 
chree lnches above that immediately under ir, and ſince the Oars of each pete: 
dicular Rank touched the Water at fix Foot Diſtance; which was more than roo al 
cnongh forthe Action of the Rower, and the Motion of his Oar. And the Ou 
in an horizontal: Linc had the ſame Advantage, ſince the room allowed to c 
Oar! was proportioned to its Length. So that, according to this Plan, four tb 
ſand Ro wers, divided i night doubtleſs all row at the ſame tins 
without hindring each other. H. 3 
rr now remains to fhew; that norvithidending this: great Number of Raub & 
' videdcinro Stages, thete was ſtill room enough left in Phuloparor's Ship for ſo BY 
mouſand Rovers two thaufünd eight hundred Soldiers, four hundred Scamen, fo 
hundred Perſons to be. employtd in different Offices-in the Ship; and-laſtly, for! 
great Number of Paſſengers, and Stowrage fbr ſixth Months Proviſions for them il 
Now the Diſpoſuion which naturally flowsifrom this Hypotheſis, is this; 
In fortieth Rome was twemy nine Foot abose the Water; the Extremit? a 
the Our within was three Foot above the Rank; ſo that it was thirty two = 
perpendicular above the Water : and the Rowers, when they ſtood upright, wer 
abbut four Foot above the. Our; ſo chat the Bridge or Deck which covered ®* 


Rowers, and was called *. a/s about font Fobt and an half. e 
36043 © 
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s of the fottieth Rank. If then we add four Feet and an half to thirty two, 
"will follow, that this Deck was thirty ſix Foot and an half above the Water. 
it Deck which ſupported the loweſt Ranks was about two Feet and a half above 


I Wow, that there was the Space of thirty four Feet between the loweſt Deck and 
1 c uppermoſt. Now this Ship was fifty ſeven Foot broad; out of which we muſt 
Feet and a half; ſeven and a half for the Rowers on each Side, 


ndred and twenty Foot long, thirty ſeven and a half broad, and thirty four deep: 


* 


ides the room taken up by the Ro wers. 


* 


Ir then we divide this Space into five Stages, each will be ſix Foot nine Inches 


ips two Men often lay at one Foot Diſtance above each other. So that the 
Decks might have afforded room enough every Way to lodge ten thouſand 
n in this Ship: whereas ſhe did not carry above nine thouſand, even ſuppoſing 
had no leſs than ſix or ſeven hundred Paſſengets on Board. n 
ARI tells us, MÆneid 5. that the Rowers ſlept upon their Benches. 


5 Placida laxdrunt membra quiete 
Sub remis fuſi per dura ſedilia naute, . 
ad this Practice is continued to this Day, in our Galleys, with this Difference, 
War the Slaves are covered with a Cloth, to guard them againſt the Injuries of 


cks over the Rowers ſerved them for a Covering. 
ATHENc/AUS and Pollux affirm, that the Paſſengers generally lodged un- 
the Seats or Benches of the Rowers. Now. in Phzlopator's Ship, there were 
| Flights of Benches of each Side: above thirty Perſons might lodge in each 
aht; and conſequently above ſiæ hundred Perſons in the whole twenty Flights. 
eu it is plain, that this Space which we have reſerved for the Paſſengers and 
wers, was but a very. moderate one, in compariſon of what might have been 
nd in the vaſt Galley of Phzlopator : and yet there is room there for four thou- 
Wd five hundred Men; and conſequently more than enough in the other Parts of 
e Ship for four thouſand, which were all we have left to lodge. Ns 397 
AND it is as caſy to find room enough in the ſame Ship for Proviſions for nine 
ouſand Men for two Months. The upper Deck of this Galley. was thirty ſix 


e Height of the Towers in the Forepart of the Ship, this will make the Foreſhip 
WP have been forty five Foot above the Water. And if we ſuppoſe ſhe drew twenty 
en Foot Water, her whole Height will be ſeventy two Feet, which is exactly 
p< Height \{rhenens: gives her. The Poop: drew alittle more Water, and was 
ercfore a little higher. Tor bins you | 1s 2 


: 


Ius old Royal Sun was an hundred and forty Foot long, about forty Foot wide, 
the broadeſt Place; and drew twenty two Foot Water behind. S0 that this 
ub was not above one fourth Part as big as that of Philapator: and yet the old 
yl Sun had Stowage for Proviſions for a thouſand Perſons, for above fix Months. 
u not therefore ſurprizing, chat Philopator's Ship ſhould: be able to carry ſoc 
Vo L. III. 5 FE ff , : Months 


e Water: And if then we take two and a half from thirty ſix and a half, it will 


Air. Which was the more practicable in Philopators Ship, in as much as the 


and a half above the Water; to which if we add eight Feet and a half, for 
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App to this, that what we have advanced upon the Teſtimony of Pollux, yl 
the Paſſengers were. formerly lodged under the Benches of the Rowers, ſeem u Bl 
terly irreconcilable with any Hypotheſis but that of che Jrages. If the Roy, ! 
were placed as our Galley-Slaves now are, it was impoſſible to lodge one fag, 
Man under their Benches. This appears plainly from aur Galleys. The Sigh ud 
one of them is enough to ſnew how utterly ixreconcilable Pollux s Account i 
with the ſecond and third Hypotheſe s... 1 
Tus Principles laid down to eſtabliſn this Hypotheſis, in oppoſition to the tu 
former, may likewiſe ſerve to juſtify the Carver of Trajan Pillar. It is dec 
unreaſonable to bulicye, that the Triremes carved on it had no Foundation, bun 
e Imagination or Ignorance of the Workmen; and the Advocates for this om 
pinion conclude from this Pillar, that all the Paſſages of the Ancients that ta“ 
to marine Affairs, ought to be explained in ſuch à manner, as confirms their R 
potheſis. They interpret the inferdum: quines ſortiuntur remigum gradus of u 
tius; the terno conſurgunt ordine remi, of Virgil; and the quater ſurgens extrucim 
migit ordo, of Lucan; all of different Stages of Rowers. Pauſanias, when va 
ſpeaks of a Ship which had nine Ranbs of Rowers from Top to Bottom, is 2 
cording to them, to be explained in this Senſe: and fo likewiſe are F/orus's Won! 
when he ſays that Cajer's gras Ships had ſix Ranks of Oars, and thoſe of Antinh 
nine. Ceſaris nayves 4 Triremibus ad Senos, Antonii vero 4 Senis ad noven Wii 
morum ordines, non amplius, creuerant. Nor can it be juſtly objected, ſay da 
with the Authors of the ſecond Hypotheſis, that theſe great Ships of Cz/ar wh 
but eighteen Oars on each Side, ſince our ſmalleſt Galleys have above five ui 
twenty. And laſtly, the Emperor Leo is, according to them, to be underſtood di 
different Hages, when he ſays, in his Taficks, that his Galleys had but two Ralf 
of Oars; an upper, and a lower. And accordingly, the Greek Stamps we hadith 
the Fleet which carried this Emperor, and the Patriarch, to the Council of Fm 
repreſent the Galleys as having two Ranks of Oars on different Stages. S 
Tn chief ObjeQions that are made againſt this Syſtem, are theſe fiye. 
Firſt, it is not to be conceived, that five Perſoris could move Oars of fifty ſm 
Foot long, and large in Proportion. But to this it is anſwered ; 1. That the 0n 
muſt be allowed to have been of this Length upon any Hypotheſis, ſince the u 
preſs Teſtimony of Atheneus is not to be rejected. 2. That they were lels u 
leſs, from the Side of the Ship to the End of them; which conſequently muſt mil 
them lighter, and more caſy to manage. And 3. That Atheneus ſays, that tin 
was a Piece of Lead on the inner Part of the Oar, which made it equal in Wig 
to the outer, and conſequently much the caficr to manage. A moderate Dem 
of Strength is ſufficient to move a Lever upon a Reſt, when the Ends on each d 
the Reſt are of the fame Weight. * þ 1 2 
Secondly, it is affirmed, that a Ship, which was forty five Foot above the Wai 
and had forty Srqges built in her, could not reſiſt the Violence of the Wind. Butt 
weak Way of Reaſoning is as ſtrong againſt The Royal Lewis, as againſt Phils 
tors Galley. The Stern of the former, which was perhaps the biggeſt Ship Wl 
was ever built in France, was raiſed about forty five Foot above the Water. 4 
yet, ſhe was ſo far from being the Sport of the Winds, as to be an excellent Su 
Now the Prom of Philopator's' Ship was juſt as much above the Water, a "Wl 
Stern of The Rozal Lewis, and both drew twenty ſeven Foot Water; ſo dia u 
Wind muſt have had as great a Power over the one as the other. | 
' © Thirdh, it is objected, that it is not very credible, that the Ancients ſhould pu 
their Qars and Rowers in ſuch a manner, as would be of no Advantage to h 
in working the Ship. But to this it is replicd, that they had a double Ad 
from. this Order. 1. By Help of the Stages, the Ancients multiplied ua 
Oars at Pleaſure, which they could not have done, according to either of he) | 
former Hypotheſcs. It is not poſſible to place four hundred Oats on each ; 
_ Philopator's Ship, without having tecourſe to the Hypdtheſis of the Stages. S 
ono hundred could be placed in ber long - ways, from Poop to Stern. 2. In 1 
peſts, when it is neceſſary to bear few Sails, the upper Ranks ſupplied the Deli 
 ofithe lower, which the Rowers were \orced to xalinguiſh by te Violence & 'N 
ering 3; 1181 * 


and two Months Proviſions for u 
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les: And by that means; the Rowers of the upper Stager continued to ditect 


4 2 e Motion of the Galley, and keep her clear of Rocks and Shoals. But in caſe 
, th ne Rowers and Oars were all upon one Line, they mult have been uſeleſs in great 
is * Jiſtreſſes, and the Ship muſt have been abandoned to the Winds and Waves. 27 
ov ' Fourthly, it is difficult to explain the Words of Thurydides, B. G. conſiſtently with 
h his Hypotheſis, when he ſays, that the Thranitai had the longeſt Oars. But this Ob- 


action will fall of itſelf, if we conſider the different Heights of the Stages. The 
zppermoſt Stages were appropriated to the Thranitas, the lowermoſt to the Thala- 
1404, thoſe in the middle to the Zugioi. The Oars of the firſt muſt therefore be 
onger than thoſe of the reſt, in Proportion, as they were raiſed higher above the 
Water. And this Situation agrees with Po/lux's Account. The Thalamio' were, 


he upper Deck, prope Cataſtroma z and the Zugioi were in the middle. And Eu- 
athins is yet more expreſs, when he ſays, that the Benches of the Thalamioi were 
nder thoſe of the Thranitai. He doubtleſs would not have expreſſed himſelf 

uus, if the Ranks had not been placed in Stages, We muſt likewiſe have recourſe 
0 this Order, if we would put a natural Conſt ruction upon this comical Expreſſion 

f Ariſtophanes, inferiori remigi in os oppedere. The Inſult the Poet mentions, 
puld not have been offered, unleſs upon this Hypotheſis of the Stages. Neverthe- 
eg, it muſt be owned, that one of the Scholiaſts on Ariſiophanes places. the Thra- 
4. in the Poop, the Thalamioi in the Pro, and the 


708 in the middle. But, 
vithout having recourſe to Scaliger's Anſwer, who ſuppoſes the Text to have been 
orrupted, it is a ſufficient: Anſwer to ſay, that this Order is allowed to have been 
Wſcd in the Uniremes, before there were Ships built with ſeveral Ranks of Rowers ; 
ind no one can prove that the Scholzaft is to be underſtood of all Galleys in ge- 
acral.-\ Beſides, the Authority of this Scholiaſt is of no more Weight than that of 
e Commentator on Athonæus. This ancient Author only ſays, that the Oars of 
ne Thranitat were longeſt z and his Commentator concludes from thence, that the 
longeſt Oars were in the rern. The Scholiaſt of Ariſtophanes may perhaps have 
Wpropoſcd-that as a Matter of Fact, which was only his own Comectu re. 
BE F:fthly, fay the Objectors, it is very ſtrange, that the Art of building Galleys 
Vith theſe Stages ſhould have been neglected, and loſt, for ſo many Ages. And 
It is indeed acknowledged, that this is a Secret, which after all our Reſearches, is ſtill 
bid in the Obſcurities of Antiquity, It is like many other things, which are ut- 
Wrcrly loſt in a long Courſe of Time. We ftill have the Cement of the Ancients, 
nd their Paintings upon Glaſs, tranſmitted down to us, gotwithſtanding all the 
Ravages of Time and Weather; and yet we cannot poſlibly find out how to make 
either. We have only the Pleaſure of admiring what we cannot imitate, in the 


certain Number of Years, is loſt in the Crowd of new Diſcoveries; perhaps, be- 
cauſe Men are ſo taken up with other Cares, as abſolutely to neglect to cultivate it 
or becauſe Arts ſink and are loſt with the Fall of Empires; or laftly, becauſe all 
things are ſubject to that univerſal Law, which ſets Bounds to the Duration of all 
human Affairs, and therefore diſappear as ſoon as that time is expired, to make 
room for others to ſucceed them. F1 OL BI 1 4 


Machines, which the Ancients uſed in defending and attacking Cities. Being be- 
come uſeleſs after the Invention of Gunpowder, Men took little care to preſerve 
the Memory of them. So that the manner of building them, 'and the Mechaniſm 
by which they were moved, are utterly unknown to us. The Authors who lived, 
when they were laid aſide, would not give themſelves the Trouble to tranſmit to 
Poſterity, Accounts of Things that were become uſeleſs ; and afterwards, Men 
neglected to acquaint themſelves thoroughly with thoſe things which it was of little 
Conſequence to know. And if then, according to Zozimus's Opinion, the naval 
Architecture of the Ancients was not underſtood fo long ago, as before the tenth 
Century; it is no wonder that we ſhould now be ignorant of an Art, which has 
been ſo long loſt. Several learned Men have indeed endeavoured to diſcover what 
Sort of Ships the Galleys of the Ancients were; but after all their Enquiries, moſt 
of them have only offered ſuch empty Conjectures, as make us almoſt lament the 
Pains they have taken about it. But to return, © wy 5 


ccording to him, placed lower than the reſt; the Thranitai were higheſt, and near 


Works of the Ancients. Every Age has its Meaſure of Knowledge, which after a 


Ir is with the ancient Galleys, as with the Catapult æ, Balliſte, and other Warlike 
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Ix then this Scheme of the Stages be allowed to be practicable in Ptolomy 7; 
lopator's Ship, it muſt haye heen much more! ſo in leſſer Galleys. That which u. 
have mentioned, aſter Silius Italicu c, was a Decemremis. She had - therefore u 
each of, her horizontal Rang twenty Oars, which were at eleven Foot three Inca 


* 
— 
% 
"TA 
c 
2 
. 


Diſtance from each other. So that the twenty Oars took up two hundreg ang Y 
twenty five Feet of the Length of the Ship. And if we add to this forty five Eg 
for the two Ends, this will make her to have been two hundred and ſeventy x,,, al 


long from Poop to Praw. And as to her Height; if we ſuppoſe the Ranks were i 
two. Foot above each other, the uppermoſt will conſequently have been tweng ll 
three Foot above the Water 3 and the longeſt Oars muſt have been fotty nine o 
long- And if we put five Rowers to each Oar, every Rank of twenty Oars yii BY 
require.a hundred Rowers, and the whole ten Ranks a thouſand, on each Side, 


.u'A&CcoRDING, to theſe Proportions, the OtZFiremrs of Memnon will alſo have be : 7 
two hundred and ſeyenty Foot long, will have had twenty Oars in each horizon; BY 


Nauk, an hundred and ſixty Oars on cach Side of her, and eight hundred Roy, bY 


in all, at the rate of one hundred Men to each Rank; her uppermoſt Rank vil! 


haye been nineteen Foot aboye the Water, and her longeſt Oars about forty f 
om bo 2d. nl dr ed nts oy ans fy tins 1 2B 
it at all ſurpriring, chat theſe two Ships ſhould be of the ſame Lengi 


— 


Non is it 1 
and yet of. different Heights: We have ſeen Ships at Breſt which have had a th 
Deck added to them, after they had been uſed: for ſeveral Campaigns, with only (ul 
two Decks. x5 } 5141 25100081007. Winz 1 03.512; = Ni 3 
Bor from all that has been ſaid, in order to ſupport this Hypotheſis of the Hage, 


we dont pretend to infer, that the naval Architecture of the Ancients, was catti il 
to as great Perfection as it might have been. In Phzlopator's Ship, for inſtance, 11 
would have been more convenient to have placed the ſame Number of Oars « 
four ages only, ſo that the fourth might have been but twenty four Foot abort. 


the Water. In order to which, the Flights of Beaches ought to have been sb i 
placed, that the Ranis ſhould have been fix Foot three Inches above one anotbe Wl 


and three Foot nine Inches behind one another, And the ſame may be ſaid of the A 


Odirtmis-of Memmon.: All the Oars in the right Ranks of that Galley might cal 
have been placed in three; and then the third would have been but ſeventeen hu 
above the Water. It is probable. the Emperor Leo diſcovered, and corrected du 
Defect, when he reduced his Galleys to two Ranks of Oars. e 1 
Am laſtly, the Objection our modern Seamen make to this Opinion is of uw 
Weight at all. It is granted, that theſe perpendicular Stages cannot now be made, Wl 
in our Galleys, eſpecially thoſe of the firſt Rate. But nevertheleſs, this Di ſpoſtia 


* — 


cannot be queſtioned by unprejudiced Perſons. It were indeed very unjuſt to 3 


judge of the Galleys of the Ancients by the Plans of modern ones. Beſides, tie 
Opinion of our Sailors is of no more Weight in this Caſe, than that of our Lani Will 
Officers is with regard to the Machines uſed) by the Ancients in Sieges. Both my 
very well underſtand the preſent! naval and military Architecture; but this Know 
ledge is not ſufficient to aſcertain: the Cuſtoms of the Ancients, 

Bur before we conclude. this Diſſertation, we think it our Duty to declare, tha 
we are indebted to Father de la Maugeraye, Jeſuit, for the Subſtance of this Sylten, 
which, is ſo well connected in all its Parts, and thoroughly ſifted with that Accutac 
and Penetration, which are the happieſt Fruits of mathematical Studies. 
nx adjoining Plate, Which repreſents the Section of a Quingueremit, and! 
Bank of Rowerz, placed above one another, as on a Flight of Stairs, will great 


- » - 
help to explain this Scheme. 
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Roman Hiſtory. 
BOOK XXX. 


HE Republick was already recovering her Loſſes in all Places. Even Year of 

in this Year, which immediately followed that in which the Battel of R 4 ME 
Cannæ was fought, ſhe gained many Victories in Tay: and the News 2 ö 
now received from Sardinia, and Spain, revived her Confidence. In Sardinia, the Fu. Szurxo- 
ar had not begun very favourably for the Ramans. The News of their Defeat near d, G Ba. | 
unæ, had cauſed the greateſt Part of the Iſland to riſc up againſt them. Hampſicora, zwe Maxi- 
Sardinian of ſome Weight in his own Country, had put himſelf at the Head of uus, 8 
> Revolt ; and he privately ſent ſome Perſons in whom he could confide, x 1 
rt hage, to repreſent to the Senate there, the Diſpoſitions of the Sardinians, 
th reſpect to Carthage and Rome. Sardinta, ſaid theſe Meſſengers, is at laſt 
+ ry of the Toke of a proud, and a * Republick. Her heavy, and often 
— ted Exactiuons, have alienated our Mi from: her. The Time is come for 
—cthage t recover her ancient Dominion. A favourable Opportunity preſents it 
er it. The Prætor Mammula has obtamed leave to return home; and the Man 

mc de/iens for his Succeſſor, will neither have any Iutereſt in our Iſland, nor 
rand how to govern it. Depend on our inuio Attachment to you s' and 
—_— ured of Succeſs. Upon which, the Certhaginies Senate thinking this an im- 
rant Conqueſt, immediately diſpatched for Jardinia, one Afarubal, ſurnamed 
be Bald, with about twelve thouſand Foot, fifteen hundred Horſe, twenty Ele- | 
ants, and a thouſand Talents * of Silver. This Army, joined with that of the 193750 /. 
Walccontents, was, without doubt, ſufficient to drive the Romans. out of a Coun. 45 
where they could ſcarce ſubſiſt, and at a time when Rome. was not in a Con- 
tion to ſend them any Succours. But nevertheleſs, the Roman Republick did 
dt abſolutely, deſpair, Her Conſtancy raiſed her above all her Misfortunes. She 

dered Mucius Scæuola, to whoſe Lot the Prætorſbip of Sardinia had fallen, to 
d thither; and he embarked with a Courage and Keiolution worthy, of his Name. 
ut his Valour could not preſerve him from à languiſhing Diſtemper, with which 

was ſeized, almoſt as ſoon. as: he arrived there; the Air of Sardinia being un 
holſome, and its Waters bad. As ſoon as this Accident was known at Rome, 
e Conſcript Fathers deliberated, both about the State of the Iſland, and the Ne- 

ſlity of ſubſtitating another Perſon in the room of Marius. I hey were a little; 
covered from the firſt Shock which. the Battel of Cannæ had given them; and 
%% ſcemed now to become 21 little more favourable to them. They there- 
ee came to two Reſolutions. Find, That it was neceſſary to ſend Succours to 
A ardinia, " fince a War was ſo much expected there. And Secondly, That it was Ley, ibid: 
ecellary to appoint ſame pe command there, in the xoom of Macigs, till 
ch time as he ſhould be perfectly recovered. . S0 that a, Legion: was raiſcd3 one | 
ouſand Horſe was added to it; and this Reinforcement was committed to the | 
ondutt of T. Manlius Torquatus, an illuſtrious Raman, who was not a Stranger 1 
d Sardinia, He had commanded. there in his fiſt, b, A | 7 
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Year of the Enemy. A violent Storm had ariſen at Sea, ſoon after Aſdrubals Depay, . 
R O M E from Carthage had much damaged his Ships; and had obliged him to put h. 
D the Baleares Iſlands, where he had ſpent a great deal of time in reſitting they 
Tm.Szurzo- So that Manlius appeared on the South Coaſts of Sardinia, before Aſarubal. al 
nue Sa ge- ſecured his Fleet in the Port of 2 Cagliari, and was the more expeditious in . 
ies Mart. ing upon him the Government of the Iſland, becauſe Mucius's Illneſs had fon 
uus, Conſuls. him to neglect it. He new-manned his Fleet, put himſelf at js Head of they 

torian Army Mucius had commanded, added to it the Recruits he had brought 1 
Italy, and formed a Body of twenty two thouſand Foot, and twelve Hand, 
Horſe. With theſe Forces, he entered into the Enemy's Country, and drey A 
to the Place where the Army of the Rebel Hamꝑſicora was encamped. This C) 
ral was then abſent, and had left the Command of his Troops to his Son Hn⁰, 
whilſt he went into the Heart of the Iſland, to procure an Inſurrection among , Wl 
3 Barbarians there, who yet wore no Cloaths, but the raw Skins of the Beaſy nk Y 
bred,” or killed in hunting. Hioſtus was young, and greedy of military Clay 
but knew little of the Art of War, and was chiefly guided in the Purſuit of | 2 
by that natural Ferocity with which his Youth, and the Air of his Country, u 
red him. He ventured to give the Prætor Battel; but his Army immediately Wm 
Livy, B. 23. way, was routed, and fled to the Foreſts for Refuge, after about three thou 
N Sardinians had been killed on the Spot, and near three hundred had been made ll 
ſoners of War. The young Commander retired to 4 Cornus, a City in the miu 
of the Iſland, where the Fugitives joined him; and this ſingle Victory would ll 
reduced the Revolters to Deſpair, if the Carthaginian Fleet had not arrived oil 
enough to keep up their Courage. © 0 | 
Uron' AſdrubaFs Arrival, he had at leaft the Advantage of cauſing Manliu y 
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ſome time, and kept it undetermiſled for four Ho 
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a cdcd he to have done more, to merit à Triumph, if the n ee have per- 1 * 
he 1 N 4. = Our the Side of Spain, the Romans likewiſe ained as great N 8 
in Sardinia. The two Scipio, Publius, and Caius, had met with ſuch 8 C- Tis. sgrr o- 
e, that the Republick did not at all repent of the Expence which ſhe was ob- n, G. Fe. 
Nl ied to be at, to maintain an Army and Fleet, in fo diſtant a Country. But the zws Maxi- | 
?, i nanccs of the Romans were very low. Nevertheleſs, the Scipio had written to uus, Confuls. 
fra he Senate, to inform them, That they wanted Money to pay t ir Troops, Stuffs 
rei o cloath them, and Corn to ſubſiſt them; That as to their Pay, if the Treaſury 
e Rome was exhauſted, they could find out ſome Expedient to get it of the Sa- 
Yen; iards; but That their Armies could no longer ſubſiſt without Clothes and Provi- 
ou ons; which it was abſolutely neceſſary to ſend them from Italy. The Probity of 
2 th L he two Brothers was ſo well known, that there was not the leaſt doubt of the 
tho eceſſity of what they demanded. But the main Difficulty was, how to raiſe the 
on, xeceflary Funds for cloathing the Troops in Spain, and buying Provifions for them 
Xt i; nd the Affair was brought before the Senate. The Conſcript Fathers were af- 


at righted at this unexpected Increaſe of Expences, when the Treaſury was ſo much 
oi xhauſted ; and ſaid, Where ſball we find Money to defray the Charges of a large 
1 et hich muſt be immediately ſent againſt the King of Macedon ? How ſhall 
ti, ee be able to ſupport ſo many Land Armies, in Sicily, in Sardinia, and in the Pro- 


res of Italy? The Tributes we raiſe in our Dominions, are diminiſhed, by the 
R-vo/t of many tributary Cities and Nations: And it is dangerous to over-burthen 
We with Taxes, that ſtill continue faithful. The Republick' can no longer ſubſiſh, 
han while ſhe maintains her Credit; and her Credit is no longer to be ſupported; 
Van whilſt ſhe can make regular Payments. And indeed, it muſt be owned the Af- 
airs of the Romans were in a lamentable Situation. To abandon Spain, was to 
eprive themſelves of a Diverſion which was of the utmoſt Conſequence to thEm; 
ad to draw all the Forces of Africa into Italy. To continue that Diverſion, was 


a cxhauſt the Treaſury, and to diſable themſelves from carrying on vigorouſly the 
nn, er with Hannibal, in Traly. However, the Republick found Means to guard 
ainſt all theſe Inconveniencieeees 9882, 


{to Tus Senate decreed, that Fulvius Flaccus, who, in the Abſence of the Conſul. 
governed the City in Quality of Prætor, ſhould mount The Tribune of Harmifues; 
und make a Speech to the People aſſembled in Camitia. This worthy Magiftzate 
u herefore, as directed by The Conſcript Fathers, preſented a kind of Memeriat #0 
ted e People, ſtating the Neceſſities of the Publick. And as! ſoon as he fav 
nz hey began to be convinced, and their Hearts to be moved, he ventured to pro- | 
i oſe the Scheme the Senate had formed. Which was to”enjoin'all the Farmers 
on, df the Revenues, who had grown rich by collecting the publiek Monies, to aſſiſt 
he State in her Neceſſities, and ſupply her with Money, every one in proportion 
* what he had gotten by his Bargains with her! Theſe Publicuns, for ſo they 
0 were called at Rome, were then a numetous and a formidable Body of Men; and 


he Senate, who conſidered them as very; neceſſary Perſons to the Republick, took 
are to treat them with Tenderneſs. They did not lay à Tax upon them, but com- 
Landed them, by one of the Pretors, to advance tlie Sums Wanted for the War 
_ ith Hain, upon a Promiſe that they ſhould be repaid with the fitſt Monics that 


„me into the Exchequer. © They accepted the Propofal, wirhout murmuring, and 
11 rat it in Execution without Delay. A few Days after, there were three Compa- 


nies formed, of nine Perſons each, Who zealotiſſy came and offered to furmiſh 


- loachs and Proviſions for the Army and Fleet '6f the Spies, and Rigging for 
he Ships; only upon theſe two Conditions. Firſt, That they mould be extufed 
ut! crving in the Army, while thus employed; and ſecondly, That the Republick 


mould ſtand to all Accidents, with reſpec to the” Ariitaboirions which * 25 
for th 


barked. And both were agreed to- Thus Name fübſiſted her Axmics, 
r ¾— 10mg T - 224 215d! 019} adlovna | | 
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5 Livy ſays, that Manliag, after. his Victory, em- to the Pretor Havi to fell the Captives, and tot 
6 barked the Polls he had taken from the Sardiviens, Ediler id diſlribute the Corh, as they thoughe ft. 
1 a great Quayricy: of Corn, and all._the Priſoniets he. tht he 'Feſerved nothitig' for birnſelf; bur ths 
di — df q £ oct 06 ſer out for ow) publick re 14. che People, reaped all Ad: 
| n ut! : | At 27, af tot 
Ne the — - Aﬀer he had giv vantages of his lat Campaign. Neuner was 


ae Senate an Account of his Via he left is 
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Year of firſt, time, by the Purſes of her private Subjects. The Farmers took ſuch effeg 
RME Care, that the Troops in _ wanted nothing ; and the Republick, on the other 
2 hand, faithfully kept her Word with the Farmers. | 1 
Medes. . III. As ſoon then as the Spiess had receiyed theſe Helps, they immediately Y 
us G F.. took. the Ficld, The City of. é Hliturgir was then beſieged by the Carthagin;,, 
ne Maxi. Armies, which were divided into three Camps. A/drubal commanded in the full; 
uus, Conſuls. Mago in the ſecond; and Hamilcar in the third. The Iliturgians had ſubmit, BY 

to the Romens, and they defended their City, which ſtood on the 7 Bætis, again 
the Attacks of the three Generals, with great Conſtancy. Proviſions already be 
gan to fail in the Place ; but the Beſieged depended on the Fidelity of the R] 
And indeed, the Scipis' s loſt no time, in conveying to them a Part of the Prop. K.. - 
ſions they had received from Tay. They made their Way thro' the Camps of 1, | 
Enemy, Sword in hand, maſſacred all that oppoſed them, carried their Con): 
ſafe into the Town, and thereby ſtocked it with Proviſions. Nor was this enough 
» for theſe two brave Generals, who were called in Spain, The Thunderbolts of In 

In the Heat of their firſt Succeſs, they marched directly to the chief Camp, whic l 
was that of 4 as it were to force it. It was indeed a dangerous Attemy, Bi 
but conducted with Prudence. At the ſight of the Danger Aſarubal was in, May Bll 
and Hamilcar marched out of their Entrenchments, and all the Carthaginian Forces Wi 
appeared in the Plain. There were reckoned to be ſixty thouſand Men in the; 
three Armies; whereas the Troops of the Scipia s ſcarce amounted to ſixteen tho 
ſand. But Numbers did not terrify the Romans, who gained a complete Vitor, 
They are ſaid to have killed more of the Enemy, than they had Men in ther! 
whole Army. They left about a thouſand. Horſe, above fifteen thouſand Foot, ani 
a good Number-of Elephants, dead upon the Spot. They made three thouſzni {. 
Priſoners, and took fifty nine Colours. The Siege of Iizturgris was raiſed, an 
the three Camps left to be plundered by the Conquerors. 1 
Axrxx this Defeat, a new Siege, begun by the Carthaginians, coſt them a ncy 
Battel, which was no leſs bloody or unfortunate than the former. A City, on te 
River Servol, near the Conſines of Catalonia, had ſurrendered to the Romans ; ui 
the Carthaginian Generals, after they had recruited their Army, fell upon it. It: 
Name of the City was 5 Indibi{s, and the Province of which it was a Part, abou 
ed with Youth, who were ready to take up Arms for any body that would jy Wl 
them beſt, The Carthaginiens raiſed conſiderable Recruits there, and once mot Wl 
depended. on the Numbers of their new Levies. But as ſoon as the Siege was be 

the Scipio's, put themſelves in Motion; and had the ſame Succeſs before Inv. i 
22 as before {lliturgis. One ſingle Battel delivered the Beſieged, and gainei i 
the Romans new Luſtre. Thirteen thouſand, Carihaginians, and nine Elephant 
were killed on the Spot; and the Scipio s made. three rhouſand Priſoners, and took ade uf 

aan Calo vn nod tin ad gd bo: oil * randſor 

So that two ſuch important Victories inclined almoſt all Spain to become Rona fte Vie 
When the News was brought to Nome, all agreed, that notwithſtanding the Bauch om duri 


lately gained in Itaß ogre(s: of the Arms of the Republick in Spain, uu Miſorcuniry 
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ilius commanded the Fleet there by an extraordinary Commiſſion and Claudius 
Pulcher was appointed Prætor of the Iſland, by | Election, as uſual. The former 
ad ſome Advantages over the Enemy; the latter was not altogether ſo ſucceſsful 

his Attempts. Oracilius failed from Lilybæum to Africa; ravaged the Territory 
f Carthage; and hearing, as he returned, that the Fleet of Aſarubal the Bald 
vas leaving Sardinia after its Defeat, he waited to intercept it, beat it, and took 
even Ships. Pulcher formed a Deſign of ſurpriſing Bomilcar, who was conducting 
o Hannibal, a Reinforcement of Troops and Elephants, which he had brought 
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il rom Carthage. The Succours were already landed in Italy, in the Country of 
e he Locri, or Locrenſes, who then favoured the Carthaginians; and the Prætor 
a herefore haſtened to Meſſana, embarked his Army there, paſſed The Streights of 
cih. and appeared before Locris. But the Inhabitants ſhut the Gates againſt him; 
he nd Bomilcar had time to reach Hannibals Camp. So that Pulcher returned to 
0 lis Province, without any other Glory, than that of having made an Attempt, 
hich might have proved uſeful to his Country. His Preſence was wanted in 
a} icily ; the Face of Affairs there was now totally changed. 
c Goop King Hiero, who continued ſo faithful to the Republick for fifty Years 


pgether, had lately ended his Days there, in an extreme old Age. His Reign had 
en pacifick, through the Aſſiſtance of the Romans; and the Tranquillity of it 
ould never have been interrupted, if he had had no Children. Gelo, the only 


cit on of Hiero, had inſulted the Weakneſs and old Age of his Father, the Year be- 
re his Death; but an untimely End had juſt delivered Rome, and Sicih, from 
or. ius avowed Partizan of Hannibal. WE: 
her BG ArrER him, there was no body to whom the good King of Syracuſe could 
and ave his Crown, but Hieronymus the Son of Gelo; and there was little Depen- 
and Wance to be had upon him, on account of his'Youth, being but fifreen Years old, 
al BS his Grandfather's Death. The good old Man therefore, who was more intent 
on eſtabliſhing the Safety of his People, than raiſing his Family, had formed a 
ner eſign of reſtoring the Syracuſans their former Liberty, aboliſhing the Monarchy, 
| ths d again ſettling them in a Republick. He had two Daughters, who were both 


Warricd to the greateſt Lords in the Kingdom. Demarata, the elder, had married 
9dr anodorus; and Heraclea, the younger, had married goippus, a Man of a 
ect Diſpoſition, who had never concerned himſelf in any Court-Intrigues, and 
Wed always kept the Princeſs his Wife, from Court. He was ready to execute 
e Orders of his Maſters, as long as the regal Power continued; but his Inclina- 
Wons were for re-eſtabliſhing a popular Government, "IEEE i 
so that the Princeſs Heraclea did not at all contribute to divert her Father 
om his Deſign, of reſtoring the Hracuſans their ancient Rights. Bur her Siſter 
ed her Intereſt with her Father, to promote the Ambition of her Husband. She 
jade uſe of Intreaties, Careſſes, and Tears, to engage Hiero, not to deprive his 
Wrandfon of a Crown, which would become hereditary in his Family. The pri- 
ie Views-of the Princeſs, and her Husband, were at leaſt to govern the King- 
m during the Minority of young Hieronymus; and to wait for a favourable'Op- 


, V ortunity of mounting the Throne themſelves. Hiero was then near ninety Years 
1d tit d: So that he gave way to the Inſtances of an ambitious Woman, made a Will, 
ſal d equeathed the Crown to his Grandſon, and nominated fifteen Guardians for him, 
, 0 whom Andranodorus, and Zoippus, were the firſt. In his Vi, he tequired, 


at Syracuſe ſhould keep up the ſame good Underftanding with Rome, as he had 
dne for fifty Yeats; added, that for the ſake of the publick Tranquillity, he 
ould have the ſame Principles inſtilled into the Mind of his Grandſon, by which 
had acted, during his whole Reign; and ordered that he ſhould be taught to 
ſtain from Pomp and Oſtentation. Which were indeed the moſt reaſonable 
ireftions, that a Man of great Prudence, and long Experience, could give. But 
e laſt Wills of Kings are not al ways laid down as Rules by their Succeſſors. 
HIEROs Eyes were no ſooner cloſed, but the Guardians of Hieronymus pre- 
ned him to the affembled People, and tead the late King's Vill in the Adem- 
ly. But all the Articles were not cqually agrecable to the Syracuſans. As theit 
alles atid Inteteſts SW different, ſo were their Opinions,” Fe did not like 
e monarchick State: Others took Umbtage at the Crown's being ſettled in one 
mil. The greateſt Part were diſſatisfied With the perpetual Aliance to be made 
vol. III. | ” | Hhh "* HF Ih 5 34. * 18 eee with 
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with Rome, already half ſubdued, and tottering under the Arms of Hamid 


uus, Conſuls. 
| was dearer to his Subjects, than to his Relations. As for Hieronymus, his Gy, ll 


a great Number of his Guardians were not received at Court. He had no C q 


voured Cart 
Influence on 


the King from his Infancy, in the loweſt Offices about his Bed-chamber, di 


dae Piet, and, 
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And in ſhort, the Will was only liked by a very few Perſons, who were ſold 
the Court, and diſperſed in ſeveral Parts of the Aſſembly, on purpoſe to | 
their Approbation of it, by their Shouts. However, the preſent Fears of . 
People prevented any Proteſts z and the Aſſembly diſperſed, as without cy, 
difting, ſo without accepting of the late King's Will. Nevertheleſs, the Peopy 3 
celebrated Hieros Obſequics with Pomp. They loved his Perſon, and his Men 2 


dians thought him ſecurely ſettled on the Throne, becauſe they ſaw no open g 
poſition made to it. But at bottom, the Affections of the People were not ,, Bll 
gained; and it therefore became the Prudence of the young Monarch, and his vo 
niſters, to take effectual Care in the firſt place, to fix the Scepter immovaby ; ll 
his Hands. Whereas, the Ambition of Andranodorus gave his Pupil the firſt 31, Bl 
and increaſed the Number of the Enemies of the Monarch, and Monarchy, Wl 
F. V. HIE RO had, for very good Reaſons of State, appointed a great Nuny, Wl 
of Guardians for the young King. By that means, fifteen of the greateſt Lori 
his Dominions were engaged in Honour to be the Defenders of his Crown, jt 
his Rights. But Azdranadorus, out of ſelfiſh Views, deprived Hieronymus of H 
principal Supports of his Throne. That he might reign alone, he kept mod 
the Guardians at a diſtance from the young Prince, made himſelf Maſter of hin Wl 
and publiſhed a Declaration, That the King might take the Reins of the Gore, Wl 
ment into his own Hands, at fifteen Years of Age. | LI 
 HIERONTMUS therefore having Liberty to do any thing, ſcrupled wt 
thing. The | beſt of Princes could ſcarce have contented the YJyracuſans. Thi 
Memory of Hero, and his Virtues, were freſh in their Minds; and none but vil 
accompliſhed King could have maintained himſelf in the Throne, after ha 
Whereas Hieronymus, under the Management of Andranodorus, became the rn 
Reverſe of his Grandfather. He ſeemed to take Pleaſure, in increaſing the %. 
rows of the People, at the Loſs of zero; and they, by comparing the Vice d 
the Succeſſor with the Virtues, of his Predeceſſor, increaſed their Hatred to th 
new King. They no longer ſaw the Throne filled with a Prince, who was 
fected with all the Misfortunes of the Publick, and gave the meaneſt of his u 
jets ready Acceſs to him, and who was diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the Pos 
only by their Veneration for him; but with another Dionyſius the Tyrant. En 
nymus reſumed the Purple, and the Crown, which Hiero and Gela had wilcly lil 
aſide; and never appeared in publick, but in a Chariot drawn by white Hora Wl 
and ſurrounded. with Guards. He was difficult of Acceſs, never gave Audien Wh 
but with an Air of Contempt, and often added ſevere Jeſts to his Denials. Huf 


fidants, but the Miniſters of his Pleaſures 3 indulged himſelf only in thoſe Pl: WR 

ſures, that are moſt ſhameful ; and only exerciſed, his Authority in barbaroù 1 

of Cruelty. This raiſcd an univerſal Alarm, both among the Grandees, and i" Be 

People. Some of his Guardians killed themſelves, to avoid ſceing the Vice d 

their Ward. Others went into a voluntary Exile, to avoid being put to Deu 
Nenn 

_ ONLY three Lords 


by him. nt Gt. Toro IT HA 61154, ILY 151 Ls 
| of Diſtinction continued about the King, Andranoun Wn 
Zoippus, and Threſo, ſurnamed Charcarus. The laſt was a cowardly Flattctt, 
Who miniſtred to the Paſſions of his Prince; but otherwiſe. a good Stateſam Wl 
and a Man of a ſolid Underſtanding. The y King often took pleaſure in l- 8 
gaging him in Diſputcs with Andranodorus and Zoi about the Intereſt of al 
State, 2 Wasa zealous Advocate for the Romans; but the two others f 
. it unfortunately happened, that their Prejudices had mut BY 
de on the Prince. Neycrtheleſs, he was yet in Suſpence between the c 
Rival Republicks and Thraſes Reaſons ſuſpended the Effects of his Regard fo Wl 
the Husbands of his two Aunts;, till a melancholy Accident, determined him u 
take the worlt Advice. A very mean worthleſs Man, named Solis, who ſervel 


vered a, Conſpiracy,” which was formed. againſt the Life of his Maſter. Neven 
leſs, he could not find out the Name of any Conſpirator, except Theodotus 3 who 
was delivered up, 19 ee rater e, and, tortured, in order to make him diol 

e Names of the Confpirator. dag; 
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ue had more Regard for the Accomplices in his Crime, than for Year of 

q 2 re and Duty; and threw the Blame of the Crime, of which 8. 
acknowledged himſelf to be guilty, partly upon innocent Perſons: He ac- f 
ſed Thraſo, with ſome of the King's own Domeſticks ; and found Means to Tip. Seen. 
ke his Accuſation probable. Who, ſaid he, could be at the Head of the Con- . Q Fa : 
racy, but a Man in favour with the Prince, and who has free Acceſs into the gigs Maxi 
ace? Perhaps Andranodorus, and his Brother-in-law, gave the Accuſation uus, Conſuls, 
eight, out of Jealouſy to Thraſo; and heightened the King's Suſpicions of him. 
'r be that as it will, the Accuſed died under a falſe Accuſation; and all his In- 
reſt could not ſafe his Life. As for Theodotus, he perſiſted to the laſt Breath, in 
uſing the Innocent, in order to ſave the Guilty : And his Accomplices depended 
much on his keeping the Secret inviolably, that none of them left the City, 
abſconded, during the whole Proceſs of the Affair. 
F. VI. As for the Romans, they loſt all Intereſt at Court, by the Death of 
braſo; ſo that Andranodorus, and Zoippus, eaſily brought the King into their 
eaſures; and he from that time entered into a Negotiation with Hannibal. He 
nt Deputies 9 to the Carthaginian Camp in Italy; and Hannibal ſent an Embaſſy 
him in Sicily. The artful Carthaginian made a judicious Choice of the Am- 
fadors he ſent to Syracuſe; and put at the Head of them a young Lord of great 
iſtinction at Carthage, named Hannibal as well as himſelf; and whoſe Confor- 
ity of Age, and Inclinations, muſt make him agreeable to Hieronymus. With 
is Head of the Embaſly, were ſent two Men of a mature Age, who were equally 
pable of managing a Negotiation, and conducting a military Enterprize. By 
cir Names, it is eaſy to perceive, that they were originally Greets; one was 
lled Hippocrates, and the other Epicydes. And indeed, their Grandfathers, who 
ere born at Syracuſe, had been baniſhed, fled for Refuge to Carthage, and there 
died; and their Children were Syracuſans by the Father's. Side, and Cartha- 
ans by the Mother's. Which muſt both make them agreeable to the Syracu- 

, and faithful to Hannibal. Claudius Pulther, the Roman Prætor in Sicily, 
ok Umbrage at the Arrival of theſe Ambaſſadors, and immediately ſent a Depu— 
gion to the Court at Syracuſe. But the Carthaginians had already had Audience 
the King, and had given him high Notions of Hannibal's Victories, and Repu- 
ion. And Hieronymus had already ſent away young Hannibal to Carthage, to pre- 

ee the Senate there, for receiving his Ambaſſadors, when they ſhould come to 
dnclude a Treaty of Alliance with them. 0 25 OI 3 1167 

So that Affairs being thus ſituated, the Envoys of the Roman Prætor were not 
eived at Syracuſe, with the Reſpect due to the Majeſty of their Republick. 
ey began their Speech, with explaining the Reaſons of their Deputation. Ye 
e come, ſaid they, to renew with the Surceſſor of: Hiero, that Fidelity, and good 
erſtanding, which that wiſe King long maintained with Rome But Hieronymus, 4 
o was naturally given to Raillery, an unpardonable Fault in à Sovereign, re- * 
ied; I will ast you but one Queſtion: Which were Conquerors near Cannæ, Ton, 9 
the Carthaginians? I am told ſuch ſurpriſing things of that Battel, tbat I 
| u fain know all the Particulars of it. This ſevere Reptoach therefore put 

Romans out of Humour: But notwithſtanding their Concern; they only made 
m this Reply; That when his Majeſty would. pleaſe to be ſerious, they would de- 
another Audience. And they accordingly had one, and then ſpoke to the King 
ach that haughty Air, which Name had aſſumed even over Kings, in the Times of 
r firſt Succeſſes. The Deputies no longer made Demands, but gave Advice. 20 
ve heard only the Carthaginians, ſaid they, and haue pronounced upon very un- 
thful Accounts. At Rome, we don't -uſe to determine, on dubious Teſtimonies. 

4 all that we have farther to ſay, is, to fi to you," that it is neither 
2 nor for your Intereſt, to prefer a. ſuſpicious. Alliance, to old and fiucere 


2 the King replied with an infulting Air: 7er indeed,” I ſap- 
e i Was out' of pure Friendſhip, that the Romans, upon a falſe Report of my. 1 
fandjather's Death brought their Fleet in fight of Syracuſe. Was it t DR | 2 
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Yer, of to make. themſelves. Maſters of my. Dominions, or to protet᷑ them? A Re 
ROME which was wholly founded on an ill Turn, that the Enemies of Rome had s 
Dxxxvin. ciduſly given to an innocent Step of the Romans. Their Fleet had advance, 


Tre. Szurzs- fat as to Cape Pachynum, in order to fdccour the Son of their Friend Hier, , 
ning, Space: was ſaid to be dead. But as ſoon as they were informed, that the old King y 3 
kya, yok ſtill alive, the Fleet returned to Lihbæum. And the Anſwer. of the Ambaſlgy 4 
uus, Conſuls. Ought therefore to have been the more readily received, becauſe it was foundeg ; I 
Truth. But young Hieronymus only replicd with a very 3 3 Since 10 4 
ſaid he, von could veer about; give me leaue in my Turn, to take the Advans | - 
of the Wind, whitherſoever it blows. It is now ſet for Carthage; and 7 foal f 2 
thit her. Upon this, the Romans left him with Indignation, making no Any, Wl 
and made their Report to the Prætor, who had ſent them. 1 
F. VII. FroM that time, the Roman Republick looked on the Syracuſans ab 
Enemies. And indeed, Hieronymus immediately ſent three Deputies to Carthay, h 1 
ratify the Alliance he had made with Hannibal. The Conditions of it were thy Wl 
Firſt, That the Carthaginians ſhould ſend a Fleet, and a Land-Army, to Fl 
| Hieronymus. Secondly, That after they had with their Joint-Forces, driven M 
Romans out of Sicily, the Allies ſhould divide it into two equal Parts, and hl 
10 Himera ſhould be the Boundary of the Syracuſans on one Side, and of the, 
| thaginians on the other. This Agreement could not but have been ratified by 
Senate of Carthage without Difficulty ; ſince the whole End of it, was firſt to a 
off Hieronymus from his Alliance with the Romans, and then to ſacrifice hin yi 
their Ambition Sebi bag eee gu rt s _ 
Bur the young King, by the Repreſentations of Hippocrates, and Epicydes, lil 
underſtood, how prejudicial the ſecond Article might prove to him. They M 
the Intereſts of Syrecuſe-more/at Heart, than thoſe of Carthage; and they open 
the King's Eyes. After they had inſinuated themſelves into his good Graces, vil 
giving him an Account of :ZTannibal's Projects, they ventured to remonſirate vii 
him, that he might have demanded better Terms of Carthage. Tour Right uA 
Sicily, - ſaid they, ig IR. Jon are the Son of Nereis, the Daughts (Wl 
11 Pyrthus. And who does: nat know, That Pyrrhus was unanimouſly dec 
King by the whole Iſland ; and That his Daughter, your Mother, left you the Y 
ſeffion of this great State, without curtailing it? Ougbt it then to be divid:i! Wi 
_  Ir- muſt indeed be owned,” that the Reafoning of the two Flatterers was ven HH 
from concluſive. But the Eyes of a young Prince are eaſily dazzled, with Di 
verics: that favour his Deſires ; and Hieronymus therefore immediately diſpatchei1 
new 'Embaſly: to Carthage. ' The former Propoſals he had made, were upon tie 
Point of being-ſigned ; and the Carthaginians were ſurprized to ſee the King «MW 
_ Syracuſe retract. His Levity, and Inconſtancy, did him no Honour: but new 
theleſs, it was thought proper to examine his new Demands. After a long I 
amble, in which he proved his Rights to all Sicidy, and ſhewed at large, the I 
he ſhould receive, by dividing it; he concluded with confining his Alliance vi 
Carthage; to mutual A ſſiſtances, I uill, ſaid he, 4ſ%% Hannibal in Italy; ali 
Carthage ſhall e ait n in Sicily. And when it came to be debated, even u 
appeared to be an advantageous Affair to Carthage. It was of the utmoſt Impa Wl 
tance to her, to ſeparate Sracmſ from the Romans, and to recover a Footing ll 
Sicily 5 and ſhe therefore conſented to the now Propoſals of Hieronymus, and mat 
7 — fori raiſing an Army, and equipping a Fleet. As for the Romans, wh 
vain attempted to make am Impreſſion on the young King; he would zit Wil 
them only this \difagreeable Anſwer... ' Reſiore me all the' Gold, the Preſents, al 


; 077 the | Beginning F his 4 ] 
 lignee-with' yous\ and confont that\ the Himera. ſhall be &'common Boundary betum i 
445 and upon theſe Conditions," F will renzw'the' ancient" Freaties with you 


| 8 1 tyd Rivas' in Sicily, wich were Gebgraphets, maltes theſe two dur one River, vii 
m 


F Homers,.. e nur Northard, and afterwards divides Gl into two Bande ſ 
falls e | 1 the City of Ter- 7 ov itſelf in | | 
of 


The kater \affer running through the middle "It Pyrrher, as c have elſewhere obſerved, 0 
| Ifland, for the Length of eighty thouſand married Laxaſſz, the Daughter of Agatboclc Ni 
 geomerri; al Paces, diſcharges itſelf into Ihe Lybiam of, Siciſy. Nereis,, the Mother of. Heron" | 
Ja. > Both!" theſe vers rife in Mount. Nebroda, from that Marriage... 

now. Madonia. But Solians, Mela, and Teveral other * Nen 
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VIII. So that theſe Proceedings exaſperated the Roman Prator. He took Year of 
as = began Hoſtilities, in the Territory of Syraruſe, before the Carthaginians ROME 


* bed in Sc/y. On the other hand, Hieronymus led his Troops to ? Leonting, 
dan te Confines of his Dominions, and there fixed his Reſidence. His Army Tin. Szuers- 
ey. aonted, Cavalry included, to about fifteen thouſand Men; two thouſand of — Ne- 
* en he detached under the Command of Hippocrates and Epicydes, to diſlodge „us Meri. 
* 1 s Roman Garriſons from the Poſts they poſſeſſed. d den IU! in - 76% wag 
i f 4 ye young Monarch did not know, that the reſt of the -Conſpirators, whoſe _ a 
ce, mes Theodotus had concealed, even in the midſt of Torments, were among his 

. diers. But theſe Parricides poſted themſelves in a narrow Street, thro' which 
4he King uſed to ride, in his Return from the Forum to his Palace; and though his 
Wt, td attended him, he had a Traitor among them, whoſe Name was Dinom?nes. 
the = hd agreed with the Aſſaſſins, that he would cauſe the Guards to halt, and lift 
Af his Leg, as if to tie the Strings of his Buskins; and upon this Signal the Con- 
-n K ators came out of their Ambuſh, and ſtabbed the King in ſeveral Places, before 
could receive any Aſſiſtance. Dinomenes, who till that time had made Uſe of 
e ifice to get the Guard at ſome Diſtance from the King, actually then faced about 
br wil dn his Fellow-Soldiers, and ſtood their Onſet. He was wounded in two Places; 
11 he did not retire till the Conſpirators had repulſed the Guards, who ran 


ay, when they ſaw the King wallowing in his Blood. After this, the Conſpi- 
ers filled Leontium with the Cry of Liberty] Liberty! And ſome of the Mur- 
ers poſted away to Syracuſe, to carry the News of the Kings Death, and to op- 


1 b e the 7 . Andranodorus, and the other Royaliſts. Nay, who can ſay 
perd if ther the Prætor Claudius was entirely unconcerned in a Plot which was fo 
5 if ful to his Republick ? This at leaſt is certain, that he ſent the Senate an Account 
te the Murder of Hieronymus, and deſired them to provide for the Neceſſities of 

province, in which the War might become as furious as in Tay. 10/2 


. . % bs} 


F. IX. Bur the Romans were, all things conſidered; in ſcarce a better Condi- 


10 chan immediately after the Battel of Cannæ, notwithſtanding their Courſe of 
„ ories for a whole Year. Hannibal indeed had loſt much of his Courage, and 
759 ny of his Forces; but he was grown more artful, than at the time when his 


our was at the higheſt; and had regained by Negotiation, what Capua had cauſed 
to loſe, by leſſening his martial Vigour. He had juſt entered into Meaſures 


w h the King of Macedon, againſt Rome. And as for the State of Syracuſe, it 
| i ed moſt likely to declare for the Carthaginians, whether it became a Repub. 


or not. So that Rome had Reaſon: to be apprehenſive of Danger from all 
arters, when after the End of the Campaign ſhe aſſembled her Comitia, in the 

pus Martius, in order to proceed to new EleQjong) ooo 

FA BIUS' had juſt fortified 13 Puteoli, which then began to be a frequented 

rt, on account of the War; after which, he took the Road to Nome, in order 

preſide in the Comitia by Centuries. But the prudent Conſul did not enter the 

ty ; he firſt went, in his military Habit, and attended by his Lictors, with their 

es and Faſtes, to The Field of Mars, without the Gates of Rome; and there he 

nd the Centuries already aſſembled, on the Day he had appointed for it, by his 

_ cs. In theſe Comitia, it was cuſtomary for the Tribes to draw Lots, which 

0 ud firſt enter into the Voting-place, to vote; after which, the Centuries err 

75 T alſo drew Lots, to know which Century ſhould vote firſt in that Tyilé. 1 0A 

„err the Prerogative Right, or the Right of voting firſt, fell at this time co 

A Tribe of the Amo, or the Tribe, whoſe Diſtrict lay on the Banks of thatRivetz _ 

= the Century to which that Right fell, in this Tribe, was that of the youngeſt 

cn in the Tribe. It was generally a good Omen, for Candidates to be named by 

gr Voters; the following Tribes were often determined by it, to make 

ame Choice. Now a Majority of the young Inhabitants of The Tribe" of the 
“ nominated to the Conſulſbip, T. Otacilius, and M. < /AEmilins Regillus ; two 

" a tho' not altogether without Merit, yet neither were they Generals of the fitſt 


* i See what we have ſaid of Leontini, pal. 2. Sea, en Bes and Naples. Ses Ke 2 P15 | 


nd 9. * Note 8. | 
| 3 We haye ſpoken of Pateoli, in the precedi 14 We have ſeveral times ſpoken of this Way of 
4 lumes. It ig now "Pozzzolo, gr Ponzoler, "ih voting. See _ we have ſitd of The \Frerog ; ve 
, 0 '74 di Lavoro, on the Coaſts of the Tyrrhenian Right, Vol. f. p. 336. Note 11. a rac 


214 
XO M thought er to intertupt A Proceſs of the Election for a few Mi 
ght prop P autes, 


Ses HE Misfortunes that threaten us, authorize Proceedings, that in a ls wi 
mws Grace g Juncture would be inſupportable. Generally ſpeaking, 1% oppoſe a Choice af 


M. raum eq him of Ambition, or accuſed him of Tyranny. The People were ſatisfied uf 
Conſuls-. it Was pure Zeal for the Welfare of his Country, that had induced Fabius to df 
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ities required. And the Great Fabius there " 
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Year of Rank, ſuch as the preſent 


| harangue the Aſſembly, inithele Terms. 


— begun to be made, by\the firſt: Voters, is to deſtroy the Freedom of Elections. . 
uus, Conſuls. Romans, it is not now 4 Mater e ſmall Importance, for us to chuſe our Gove, 1 
13 _ Hauer or Caprice. Hs anght at this time to uſe the ſame Precautions in a 


mitia, as Wwe ao in War. a 1 1 


J 
1 
1 5 


e, who are at the Head of your Armies, are «,, i 
membering, that Hannibal-zs the Man we are to fight: And every one of you 1 
to conſider, When you enter the Campus Martius, that it is againſt Hannibal i 
von are going to-chuſe your Generals. All thoſe whom you have hitherto, ext 3 
Levuity or Intrigue ſent ageinſt him, have made us ſeverely ſmart for your I 
dence. Hence all the. Misfortwnes which . ſurround us. If you chuſe the aui 
neral in Rome, is face this formidable Enemy, as he is appointed only for one I 
Hannibal will; i all probability, gain Advantage over him. The latter is nh 


the preſent Tay 7 of the War. Hethis Tear gives way, and temporixet ai 
an Adverſaty. 27. z | and perhaps the next provokes and attacks a Rival vial 
e pre not. He is bold or-diffident, according to the Characters of the neu cal 
de annually. ſend againſt him. Tou have ſent ſome ſuch as he deſired, aui 
has made his Advantage of. it. And it now highly behoves you to taks care wilt 
furniſh him with Matter for neu Triumphe. Tour wiſcſt Generals are not tu d 
. 40 cope with Hannibal. One Century has indeed already paved the Way f 
Advancement of Emilius and Otacilius, to the Conſulſhip ; at which, I m 
I an ſurprized.. The 17 8 as High Prieſt of Quirinus, cannot be abſent full 
Rome, conſiſtently with the Duties f Religion. The latter is my Relation: 
married my Niece. But the Gods forbid that private Affection ſhould prevail n 
4 Regard or the publick Good! In a Calm, every Seaman can govern. the du 
But in 4 Storm, it requires the Skill of the ableſt Pilot to ſteer her. The E | 


ment, Otacilius, with which the Republick entruſted you the laſt Tar, in givin wh 
the Command of 4 Fleet, to cut off all Communication between Hannibal ani Cali 
thage, is much inferior to the Conſulſhip ; and can Jou, who could not interem i 
Convoys by. Sea, bear his Preſence by Land? Let me adviſe you not to lu wil 
e with a Burden, under which you muſt neceſſarily fink. Don't lay your [if offi 
ter @ Neceſſity of nominating 4 Dictator, to ſupply your Place. 2 jo 18 
Romans, \ chuſe ſuch Conſals as you would: do, if 'you were now to nominat: lf 

Generals, who were obliged. this Moment to give Hannibal Battel. I h 

therefore, that the Touth F The Tribe of the Anio, Hal return to the Jui 

Place, and give their Suffrages again. Heralds, proclaim, my Orders. 

Inos ſpake Fabius; but Otacilius oppoſed the Conſuls Deciſion. He ma 

great Outcry, and inſiſted that the Tribes ought to be at full Liberty to purſut 

Election they had begun. But as Fabius had not entered the City, his Lictnt val 

armed with Aue, as well as Faſces, as in the Camp; and they ſurrounded tie 

 -» «ditious Man, and forced him to hold his Peace. Then the Youth, of The 18 
Vear of \Amnzenſis returned into the Voting-place, and unanimouſly nominated 3 Tau 
R O M E Verrucoſus, ſurnamed Cunctator, or, The Temporizer ; and M. Claudius Marine 
DXXXIX: 46 the Conſulſhip:” The latter was abſent, and had not vouchſafed to appear an 
ran the Candidates. The former had contributed towards his being continued ini 
nevs, Higheſt Dignity, by his Words, and in fome Sort by Violence; yet no body (upon 


MazczLLus, 7 


the Conſulſbip, and to poſſeſs it two Years ſucceſſively, contrary both to Laval 
Cuſtom. They therefore choſe him Conſal a fourth time; and Marcells ") 
third, reckoning the aher which he reſigned out of Scruples of Reli 
And it may be affirmed of them, That Rome never had two greater Men tog 
i the Head of her Aﬀairs. The one, by his Flegm, kept Hannibal within Bowl 


+25, Caflederns,. Marianas, and The Greek Tables, doubtleſs did not reckon that of the laſt Yi 
make this the ſecond Cfd of Mereclinr. They cauſe his Eleclion then had been defefire. | 
1 | 73 1 1 
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A filed his Courage. The other, being always cautious, and yet always en- Vear Gf. 
cprizings weakened him, without running too great Hazards. In ſhort, Rome I, O M 2 
4 great Expectations from theſe two Generals, one of which was The-Buckler, ISS 
ad the other The Sword, of his Country. 1! eee YO Ly CQ Fans © 
FABIUSs Harangue in the Comitia had alſo another Effect. The Romans Maxnue 
ere ſo fat convinced by it, of the Neceſlity of having their Commanders more Mascrtivs 
Lan one Year in Office, that they made very little Alteration in the Diſpoſition of Cons. 
mployments made the laſt Year. The two Scipio continued in Spain. Mucius 

-vola took upon him the Government of Sardinia, as ſoon as he had recovered 

is Health. Otacilius was continued at the Head of the Fleet he had commanded 

le laſt Year. Fuluius Flaccus was again choſen Pretor of Rome, and had the ſame. 

ommand of two Legions, to guard the City, and Neighbourhood. Valerins L#- 

nus Was again ordered to guard the Coaſts of 7raly, with his Fleet, and watch 

de Steps of the King of Macedon. Sempronius Gracchus, with his Army of Slaves, 

ow become excellent Soldiers, continued in his Camp in Lucania, in Quality of 

dro-Conful. Terentius Varro ſtill held his Poſt in Picenum. Sempronius Longus 

ras continued extraordinary Pro- Conſul in Lucania, and Pomponius Mat ho held his 

Id Employment in Ciſalpine Gaul. So that two only of all the Generals were re- 

zoved... Claudius Pulcher ſharcd the Government of Sicily: with Cornelius, who 

tas appointed Governour of the ancient Demeſns of the Romans there: And Fa- 

us, the Son of the illuſtrious Conſul, from being Curule Maile, was appointed 
command an Army in Apulia, in quality of Præt oe. 

F. X. ArrEn theſe Appointments, new Comitia, in which alſo the Great Fabius 

reſided, elected two Cenſors of diſtinguiſhed Merit, who had both been honoured 

ith the Conſul ſbip more than once. One was M. Attilius Regulus, the Son of the 

mous General, who has ſo much ſignalized his Memory, by the Conſtancy with 

hich he ſuffered Death at Carthage; and the other was P. Furius Philus, whole 

irtue and great Age naturally inclined him to Severity. And theſe two grave / Mar. B. 2. 
epublicans, who wanted Buſineſs, at a time when the low State of the Treaſury 49. 5. 3. 
ould not ſuffer them to undertake any publick Work, employed themſelves * 1 * 
olly in promoting a Reformation of Manners, and puniſhing Offenders. 5 
0 IU, the Tribune of the People, had cauſed a Law to be paſſed the laſt 


alf an Ounce of Gold in Toys, to wear Tiſſues of ſeveral Colours, and to ride 9 © 5 3. 
Chariots within a Mile of Rome, unleſs in aſſiſting at ſome Sacrifice. And 
dw, the new Cenſors enquired, on the other hand, what Offences the Men had 
zen guilty of, that tended-to the Detriment of the Republick. The firſt Man 
hom they proſecuted was that Cæcilius Metellus, who, after the Defeat of Cannæ, 
d entered into a Combination with ſome others, to leave Italy, and ſeck a quiet 
etreat in foreign Countries. Young Scipio had indeed, by Fear, put a Stop to 
e Execution of the Projects of the Company Cæcilius had ſeduced; but the 
owardice of the Seducer had continued unpuniſhed. He had even ſtood for the 
ueſtorſbip, and obtained it; but his Dignity did not ſcreen him. The Cenſors con- 
mned him and his Accomplices to reſtore the Horſes the Republick had given 
zem; that is, they degraded them from the Order of Roman Knights. Nor was i,. B. 2.6.9. 
us all. They were deprived of all the Rights of Roman Citizens ; their Names 58. 
ere razed out of the Rolls of the Tribes; and they lived at Name only like Men 
nder Diſgrace, ſubject to Taxes, but diſabled from giving or receiving any Votes 
the Comitia. The ſame Puniſhments were alſo inflicted on thoſe faithleſs Romans, 
hom Hannibal had taken near Carne, and ſent Deputies to Rome, to act in the Name 
Hall the Roman Priſoners. Theſe Cowards, upon ſome evaſive Pretences, had not re- 
rned to Hannibals Camp, tho they had ſwom to do ſo; and this Want of Probity 
id not eſcape the Zeal of the Cenſor Attilius Regulus. He was too full of the Example 
is Father had given of keeping Faith with Enemies, to ſpare theſe Cheats, who had eva- 
vely broken their Promiſes: And they were reduted'to a Level with the meaneſt of the 
opulace. The Cenſors likewiſe txcrciſcd their Severity againſt another kind of Offend- 
| . great Number of young Men had avoided ſerving the State in the Armies, not- Livy, J. 24 
— anding the great Wants to which the Republick had been teduced; and a 1. 
ü was now made into that Affair. All thoſe of a military Age, who 
in four Years laſt paſt had neglected to enroll themſelves, without Jawful 
| 3 | 2 A | Caulc, 


car, to reſtrain the Luxury of Women. They had been forbidden to have above V,. Mar. B. 
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Conſuls. 


of 
2 frage forced to bear the Weight cof the publick. Taxes, and at the fame time ic 
able from being raiſed to any Employment. Many other Perſons were 'l{ tw 2 


N 
CELLUS, 
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Cauſe; or expreſs Leave, were expelled the Tribes, deprivod of all Right of 


of N. 


matized by the Cenſors, for their Irregularities; and the: Senate paſſed a Dec 


That all thoſe on whom any Cenſure had been inflicted, ſhould! ſerve in the jo 3 


fantry in Sicily; ſhould be treated as the Fugitives at the Bartel of Canna Were 


affirmed, that, generally” ſpeaking,” ſhe never exerted herſelf wich more Eg 


ders ſhew a more diſintereſted” Zeal for the Service of their Country, than at ih 


time.. The Publicans had perceived that the Cenſors had fuſpended the puy;z MM 


Works, for want of Money; and they, who generally undertook theſe Works h 


the Great, went to the Cenſors, and deſired them not to interrupt neceſſary Way, ; | 


on account of the Lowneſs of the Exchequer. They offered to advance the dun 
neceſſary-for finiſhing the Works which were begun, 
ſire to be repaid, till the Treaſury could conve 


y do it. And the fame Si 


ſcized all the Creditors of the State. The Perſons pointed to pay the Sums ux] , 


to the Proprietors: of the Slaves, were prepared to pay the Sellers their Mong 


on the Day appointed; but the latter were ſo far from preſling to be paid, iu | : 
5. they deſired it might be deferred till the War was ended. And laſtly, "my I 


indeed ſcarce credible, this Spirit of Liberality poſſeſſed even the Troops. 
a Centurion, or Horſeman, demanded his Pay; and if any one had little Sener 


enough to receive it of the Qugſtors, he became the Jeſt of his Legion. He wal 
reproached with being a ſelſiſn and mercenary Man, who did not think it Honor 


enough to ſerve the Republick, unleſs he was paid for it. Thus, by the Rigon 


of her Cenfors, and the generous Diſpoſitions of her Subjects, Rome preparel uf f 
repair her Le, and gain the Aſcendant over the many Enemies that threat 


her. 


laſt Lear; but now ſhe added ſix new ones to them, and diſtributed this pro 
gious Multitude of Roman C:tizens (for the Allies were not admitted into the [ 


plin d, and of whom two 


guard Name under the Command of the Pretor Julius Flaceus; and the im 


Commanders of the Fleets, Otarilius and Læuinus, embarked each one Lin 
board his Squadron. And in all theſe, the Troops that ſerved under the S908 


in- Spain, are not included. The Hiſtorians him to have forgotten them. 


that in the whole, the Armies of the Republick were exceeding numerous; fit 


E Ak N of the Allies were generally twice as many as the Legionaries: In 


theſe Forces were ſoon ready to take the Field; but Superſtition put a Stop to tit I 
Departure, for ſome time. Many natural Events were taken, at Rome, for dw 


Preſages ; and many falſe Miracles were coined, perhaps out of Policy, to keep l 
Soldiers. and their Generals prudent and cir The Tyber had oyerflowed, # 
, done greatdeal of Damage to the Country. A Pond had broken down its Bu 
and the Mater of it, which was reddiſh, had run into the 16 Mincio. A Spring bad 
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and ſhould not bo Toſtercd to. Jeave the iſland, till the War with Ham v * I? 1 
en 3 9 
Ir chis wd Serenen the Republick kept up bir old Virtue. It may k 1 
than in this Criſis of the ſecond Panic War. Never did the Romans of all (, . 


eee they did no: 


S. XI. This jadicieüs Reformation, and the prefent Diſpoſitions of the Pegg, 
made it eaſy to raiſe new Levies. Nome had had but twelve Legions on Foot tell 


520 with: Prudence. The Conſuls and the Pretors who were to command ii 
icily, Sardinia, and Ciſalpine Gaul, had each two Legions. Young Fabiu wlll 
_ alſo a Camp of two Legions in Apalia; and Sempronius Gracchus hes of ten 
like Number of thoſe Slaves called #Fo/ones, who were now become well dit 
Legions had been formed. Two others were left vl 


denly:butft. forth out of the Earth, iggone' of the 17 Streets of Rome, with ſo 198 | 
A Stream, that it bore Ig Ba With it. err be in ſeveral Paro9 


of 19 | 
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„, and palm. tree had taken fire, but by what means was not known. And Year of 
ef ihe — at Spoletum had all on a ſudden changed her Sex. So that ROM E 
„ Remigue were much terrified with the Numbers of the Prodigies, which the DARREL 
coplc reported, and took pleaſure in divulging. It was ſaid, that an Ox had CFAumws 
Poken; and that a Child in his Mother's Belly, had been heard to utter theſe 2 — . 
ords, Triumph Triumph! And ſeveral 18 other Relations of the ſame kind Maxesrrus, 
ad filled Rome with Aſtoniſnment. Sacrifices were therefore offered up, to avert _ 

e Misfortunes of the Publick ; the Temples were frequented: by great Crowds 1 


People; and after ſome Days had been ſpent in religious Offices, all were wholly . 10. 


ntent on the War. Wige — 1 
Tur Sicilian Expedition ſeemed to require moſt Diſpatch,” It was confidently Lien, B. 24 
hat the War was already begun there; and Otacilius was therefore or- 
ported, t . 3 8 
I-red to arm with all Diligence, and to embark his Legion. But the Fleets were 
ot well manned, and the Treaſury was exhauſted. However, a Tax on the Rich 
pplied this Want. The Senate, with the Conſent of the Conſuls, ordered that re- 
ourſe ſhould be had to the Regiſters of the Cenſors, and that the Account every one 
ad given in of his Eſtate, in the laſt Cenſus, ſhould be examined. All the Heads 
f Families, who were worth from fifty thoufand to an hundred thouſand A/es, 
cre obliged to maintain a Scaman, or Rower, in the Service of the Republick, 
or ſix Months; and ſo proportionably of others. Thoſe who had from an * hun- 3227187. 44+ 
rcd thouſand 19 to three hundred thouſand, were forced to maintain three Men, the. 
ah or one Year. And laſtly, the moſt Wealthy kept no leſs than five, or ſeven : and 
ie Senators obliged themſelves to maintain eight Men each, for one Year. Thus 
he Fleets were. recruited, and Ships were for the firſt-time equipped, at the Expence 
f private Perſonss. een, een ee e eee ee EI. 
F. XII. ALL that now remained, was to march the Land-Forces, and begin the 
dampaign in Italy. Hannibal had ſpent the. Winter in Apulia; and the Capuans 
called him chither in Haſte, and deſited him to draw near to their City. Capua 
as indeed terrified at the extraordinary Number of the Forces of the Republick, 
pmmanded by ſo many brave Generals; and took it for granted, that ſne ſhould 
t feel the Vengeance of the Romans. She had firſt ſer up tlie Standard to re- 
plt ; and was very ſenſible, that her Treachery would not long eſcape unpuniſhed. 
Agius, the Author of the Revolt, was the chief Man in the City; and no Man 
ad more reaſon to dread the Reſentments of Nome. He therefore intreated Han- 
bal, not to delay marching his Troops into the Neighbourhood: of Capua, to 
over it; and the Inclinations of the Carthaginian led him to aſſiſt this beloved 
ity. He inſtantly left 20 Arpi, and returned to his old Camp on the 21 Tzfata, near 
apua; and whilſt, he continued there, the Conſul Fabius loſt no time in returning 
d his Army. He then had a Deſign of beſieging 42 Caſilinum, à ſtrong City in 
he Intereſt of Hannibal, ſituated on the Conſines of Campania, and Lucania; 
nd in order the better to ſucceed in his Enterprize, he had ordeted ſome of the 
Roman Generals to change their Poſts, He commanded Sempronius Gracchus, wha 
as encamped at 23 Luceria, to come to Bene ventum; and ordered his Son Fabius, 
d take the Poſt of Sempronius. The latter, attended with his well · diſciplined 
laves, made all haſte to Bene ventum, and entered it without Reſiſtance. It ſeems 
d have been at that time a defenceleſs City, which readily opened her Gates to 
oth Parties. Hanno ſeems to have come from the Country of the Brattii, on 
orpoſe to poſt himſelf there; but he was prevented by Sempronius, and therefore 
18 Ly mentions it as one of theſe Prodigies, 20 See what we have faid* of the Ci of Arps, 
hat the Inhabitants of the City of Adria ſaw in the Vol. 2. There was another City of almoſt the ſame 
\ir the Figures of Men cloathed in white, ranged Name, called 4rpos ; which is thought to have been 
und an Altar. He likewiſe ſays, That a Swarm the preſent Caftel a Mare, in the Campagnia di Ro- 
Bees ſettled: in the Market-place. Some Peo-—- a.... x?rZ.e We 
le fancied they ſaw armed. Legions near the Fani-, 21 The Tiſata, is that Mountain in the Kingdom 
#lus; which was, enough to raiſe an Alarm in the of Naples, which is near Caſerea. See Fol. a. B. 16. 
ity. Some Crows built their Neſts in a Temple p. 135. Note . 
t Caunuvium, conſeerated to Juno Hoſpita. And 22 The City of Caſiamm food in the Place 
aſtly, the Spear of Mars of Prexeſte moved of it- where: New\Capza:now ſtands, over-againſt TI. 
elf. So true is it, That Livy ſeems to take De- Old, on the Banks of the Vultarnat. This River 
ght in ſuppoſing,” on all Occaſions, that Prodigies was alſo called Cafilinxs by gatbiar the. Hiſtorian, 
e the Fore-runners of great Events. from the Name of the City it watered. ', © 
19 Theſe hundred thouſand Aſſes, at the Rate of 23 We have already ſpoken*of the City of La- 
dne Sox per At, make about five thouſand French ceria, in the ſecond Volume, pa. Note 99, 1 
'ores, according to our Remarks in the r TTY TIO WON Ie Wit 
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Year. of contented himſelf with encamping on the River 24 Calor, and laying the County 


RO E waſte. His Army conſiſted of ſeventeen thouſand Foot, for the moſt part Brut ö | f 


ad Laces, and twelve hundred Numidian 25 Horſe. Upon Information 4 


M.-Cravarws Step; but the prudent Roman had great Confidence in the Valour of his Yolo, 


MARCELLUS, 


Tum Hans was in the Neighbourhood, the brave Sempronius marched out of Be, 3 
Mazinus, venta, and came and encamped about a Mile from the Enemy. It was a bod 


Enn As ſoon as Sempronius had hoiſted up the Signal for the Battel over his Jen, 1 I 


5 his Troops aſſembled round the Prætorium to hear his Harangue. He had c. ö 


tained a Grant from the Senate, which was very favourable to his Army. I 


amiable General, who had great Affection for the Soldiers he had himſelf forme; ii 
' had. obſerved, that they were ſome what impatient of recovering their Liberty, 1; | 
being juridically freed from the. Denomination and Condition of Slaves. Indees, 8 
after two Years Service, not one of them had ventured to demand his Freedom; 
all had contented themſelves. with deſerving it. Nevertheleſs, their General hu! 
* heard them ask one another, when they marched out of Winter- Quarters, HH 
we always continue Slaves, in the noble Profeſſion of Arms ? But theſe wer til 
modeſt Complaints 3 and Sempronius was not offended at them. He wrote to h 


£1 


Senate, to inform them, not that his Soldiers were weary of their Slavery, bu 
that they had, by their good Conduct, deſerved to be delivered from it. Upm 
this good Character of them, the Conſcript Fathers had given Sempronius a Poe 
to ſet at Liberty ſuch of the Slaves of his Army as he pleaſed : and now, inſey 
of haranguing them, he read to them the Letter of the Senate; and only adde 


That the time was now com for them to recover their Liberty; That the Bau 
of the. next Day ſbould be the Proof of their Valour, and determine their Fit; 
, That whoever brought off the Head of an Enemy, ſbould be declared free upon ii 


Spot 3 but That the Cowards ſbould be treated as Slaves. 


Tusk Words ſpread. Joy among the Troops; which they ſhewed by their ks | 
clamations. Being the next Day to be delivered from Slavery, either by Dei, 


or Victory, they thought the Night too long; and without tarrying for the Nic; 


of the Sun, ranged themſelves round the Prætorium, before the other Soldicy; . 


and there waited for the Generals Orders. No Soldiers ever ſhewed a gret: 


Barneſtneſs to engage an Enemy,; and Sempronius did not ſuffer their Ard u 1 


abate. . As ſoon; as it was light, he "marched them out into the Plain, whiz W 


Hateno ſoon followed him; and the Generals on both Sides formed their Armic, 


be loaded with Irons, and to tremble at the Voice of their Maſters. 


I the mean time, the Trumpets founded, and the Attack began. The 3 
tel was furious, and the Victory was diſputed for four Hours together. Nl 
that the Valour of the Romens was not ſuperior to that of the Carthaginians; vil 


Jempronias's Promiſes had lefſened the Ardor of the Yolones. He had promild 
Liberty: only to thoſe who carried off, each the Head of an Enemy; and as (ol 
therefore as any Man had knocked an Enemy down, he made it his Buſineſs 0 
cut off his Head, and load himſelf with it. So that this Weight encumbert 
them, and they loſt a great deal of time in this kind of Butchery. The braid 
of them, content with having ſoon gained their Liberty, fought no longer; bil 
left it to thoſe who were leſs bold, and leſs active, to diſpatch their Antagonils 
The General therefore, finding that this retarded the Victory, publiſhed a net 
Order, in all che Ranks of his Army. Let the Volones, ſaid he, preſs hard in 
the Enemy, and break through them, They ſhall not obtain their Liberty, mi 
the Carthaginians are put to the Rout. Let them throw down their uſeleſs Heil! 
and force their Way through the oppoſite Battalions ! Ky n F 
2 The River anion: " — 1 OP * and c 
r e e, n e Lire, wege digg fon 
eis the Salla at 3 Jie Diſtance thers, by their Swifineſs: The Numidian: did 0% 
eee dommonly uſe Bridles; but gare up their | 
2 We, f 
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Ir was then cuſtomary, to give Soldiers a Contempt of the Enemy they ver 
going to engage with, to raiſe their Confidence, and to inſpire them with Han 
towards their Adverſaties. And for this End, Sempronius now told his Legin, 
they were going to fight with none but Lucani and Bruttii, whom the Rona 
had ſo often yanquiſhed. Whilſt Hamo, on the other hand, put his Troops ii 
mind, that they were going to fight with none but Slaves; Men accuſtomed u 
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Ar which Words, the brave Slaves renewed the Fight with freſh Impetuoſity, Year of 
« Roman Cavalry engaged that of the Enemy, and the Plain immediately re- 2 E 
"ded with Shouts, and was ſoon died red with Blood. Nevertheleſs, the Suc- 1 
- was ſtill uncertain : till at length Sempronius made Proclamation by his Centu- Q Fass 
16, a ſecond time, That the Liberty of the Yolones depended wholly on the . 
ory; and then, theſe repeated Promiſes had their deſired Effect. The Slaves Mascritus, 
med to have changed their Natures. Every thing gave way before them; the Conſuls. - 
Ranks of the Cartbaginians were repulſed; they, preſſing on the hindmoſt 
ks, put them into Diſorder; and ar length they fled towards their Entrench- 
nts. The Romans purſued them, Killing the Fugitives as they fled; and the 
ht of the latter was ſo great, that they did not think of ſhutting the Gates of 
ir Camp. So that the Romans entered it, mixed with them; and there began 
eſh Battel. The Romans endeavoured to ſecure their Conqueſt, their Enemies 
drive them out of it; and as they there fought in leſs room than in the Plain, 
re was more Blood ſpilt. The Victory long continüed in Suſpence; but 
laſt, the Romans which Hao had taken Prifoners, determined it. They 
ke their Chains, took to their Arms, attacked the Carthaginians behind, routed 
, and at the ſame time prevented their Eſcape. . So that of an Army of 
iteen thouſand Men, ſcarce two thouſand, moſt Horſe, were ſaved; and led 
k by Hanno their General, to the Country of the Brutti. ä 
r muſt be owned, that all the Legionary Slaves in the Roman Army did not 
t with equal Conſtancy. Four thouſand of them had not ventured to purſue 
Enemy to their Camp; and being therefore aſhamed of their Cowardice, they 
red; after the Victory, to an high Mountain, for fear of becoming the Teſt of 
r Companions. But Sempronius had Compaſſion for their Weakneſs; and ſent 
ibm to invite them to return. After they were returned, the Conqueror 
mbled his Troops, and diſtributed the Rewards of their Valour among them: 
then; it was neceflary he ſhould perform his Promiſe to his Yolones, to whom 
Wddrcfſed himſelf thus. I am not ignorant, that all of you have not equally de- 
Wes the Liberty I promiſed. Nut on this glorious Day, all ſhall ſhare the Favours 
e Senate, and Roman People. By their Authority, I pronounce you all Free- 
u without Diſtinction; and May this general Bounty to you, tend to the Welfare 
he Republick ! He ſpoke theſe Words with an Air of Goodneſs that charmed 
m; and they were followed by great Acclamations. The Soldiers of free Con- 
pn embraced the new Freedmen 3; and the Camp reſounded with nothing but 
cs of the Roman People, and the General. | 
Ws ſoon as theſe firſt Emotions of Joy were a little over, Sempronius ordered 
nce to be proclaimed, and ſpoke thus. I have performed my own Promiſes, 
= ſe of the Publick, without making any Difference between thoſe who were 

, and thoſe who were leſs, worthy of their Freedom. And in this I purſued the 

ates of my own Heart. But I muſt now ſhew ſome Regard to the Laws of 

tipline, and military Equity. It is not indeed juſt, that the Cowardly fhould 
tirely on the ſame Foot as the Brave. I will therefore haue a Lift drawn ut 
he Names of thoſe who were ſeized with Fear in the Battel, and their Puniſh- 
t ſhall be this.; I will forbid them to eat ſitting, or lying down, all the time 
are in the Service. This was a ſlight Puniſhment for. Men, who were raiſed 
heir utmoſt Wiſhes, by the Recovery of their Liberty. So that Sempronius 
ed the Hearts of his Soldiers, and indulged his own Benevolence, without 
ing any Reproaches on himſelf: and as he had no more Enemies to fight 
i, he marched back his Army to Beneventum, where he was received, as it 
e in Triumph. The Beneventini contended who ſhould make the fineſt En- 
anments for the Conquerors. But the General would not ſuffer his Soldiers 
eat within Doors; and therefore Tables were ſpread for them in the open 
ts. It was a new Sight, to fee a whole Army drawn up before the Houſes, 
there feaſting plentifully, ſome lying down, and ſame ſtanding... The Yolones 
K the Pileus, or put on 26 Bonnets of Wool, for the firſt" titne, to ſhew they 
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5 * have obſerved; Fol. 1. p. 198. Note 15. That bidden to wear it. It was of an oblong Shape ; was 
* was the Symbol of Liberty among the an- ſometimes made like an Egg cut off in the middle; 
mans; doubtleſs becauſe Slaves were for- and ſometimes like an elmet ; whence A was 
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Year of were made free: And there was ſomething ſo very ſingular in this Feat. , 


ROME, 
.DXXXIX. 


us cauſed it to be painted on the Temple of Liberty 27, which his E 11 
had cauſcd to be built, and had dedicated, on the Hill Auentinus. 
. XIII. In the mean time, Hannibal ſuffered: his Generals to be beateg , Bll 


Maxneus, ſeemed to ſhun, meeting the Romans; He plainly appears to have tube 1 
Macao longer to his formidable Army, but to private Plots, and to Corruption and Surf =D: 
Conſul, by which he gained ſome Cities. With this View, he ſoon went from the Na 


bourhood of Capua. He left! the Spaniards and Numidians of his Army " ns 


Camp at Tif&ta, to guard the -Caprans; and marched away immediately win Ho 
reſt of his Troops: His Pretence for this ſudden Departure, was, that he wan, 
liged to offer Sacrifice on the Banks of the 25 Avernus; but his real Deſign v, WY 
to corrupt the Garriſon of Puteoli, a maritime City, which the Romans had i. 
tified the laſt Lear. During his Reſidence near the Avernus, he did not ing 
neglect Acts of Piety ; he offered Sacrifices there: But he, at the ſame time r. 
dered his Troops to ravage the Territory of Cumæ, as far as to Cape Miau 
and from thence marched down to Puteoli, to ſurprize the Garriſon. Hoy lll 
it conſiſted of ſix thouſand faithful Men, and the Place being ſtrong by Situum . 
and by ſome Works lately made there, the Attempt of the Carthagrinian profil * 
fruitleſs. Nevertheleſs, he conceived Hopes of making himſelf Maſter of Tœ² m ſu 
at leaſt, which was a City of more Importance than Puteol;. | al 

AMONG the great Number of the Priſoners of the Allies of Rome, with vin 4 
Hannibal had tampered, after his Victories, there were ſome Tarentini; Mul 
having been ſent home without Ranſom, had remembered Hannibal's Genen A. 


and had inclined their Fellow- Citizens to ſhake off the Roman Yoke. They 
particularly wrought upon the Minds of the Youth, and they od great (rin! 
among the People. Some Deputies ſent from the young Tarentini, had repteſm 


to the Carthaginian, the Diſpoſitions of their Countrymen towards him, eie 
him to lead his Army towards Tarentum, and aſſured him, that as ſoon as he x 2 
peared before it, the Gates would be opened to him. Nothing flattered Hamil 8 
Expectations more, than the Hopes of taking ſo conſiderable à City. Its en 
1 i | i [ft 
* tel 
| bo 
: oat: 
e — S =_ 
* Nl | | * | on ” 2 n * | (3% 4 > , ; 1 1 | \ le. 
* 1 N. 1 87 Nera b \ , | 46 | * N 2 10 0 | 4 2 el 
ſometimes called Galerzs. It was not ſo much ap- e machera, & petaſo. Cicero, in his ſeventtl * 
priated to the Freedmem, that Perſons of free Letter of the arent Book of 'his Epiſtole uh wit 
ondition might not wear it. Indeed the Romans miliares, ſays that the Couriers by whom he er 
; ly went uncovered. \ But there were Excep- Diſpatches, came to bis Houſe with Pez on | ha 
tions to this Cuſtom, eſpecially in moſt of the Sa- Heads, to ſhew they were ready to ſet out: eng 
criſices during the Saturnaiſa, as we have elſewhere ſati veniunt. We have the Figure of this fn og 
obſerved”, and at the publick Shews. Nay, t that which the Ancients gave Mercury. It 5 non 
often wrapped the Lappets of their Robes round their ted in a Medal of the Abarian Fam), ow1 
Heads like Cowls, N them from the Cold, of which we have here engraven. Thc to 
and Injuries of the Air. In a Fragment of à Work ſus very well ſuited the Meſſenger of the Goch. 
of Yarro's, entitled, The Manners of the Roman cording to Fable, he was always in Motion! 5. * 
People, he ſeems to ſe, that the Inſirmixſes of trying and executing the Orders of Jupiter. Whi 
old: Age gave. ancient Perſons a Right of wearing to this, that this Hat was worn in different Fa rum 
the Pileus at all times. At Rome, ſays he, the young according to the Fancy of the Wearer. In en | 
Men appear, and walk bare-headed.” Minores mata ancient e looks much like 2 ( PP! 
capite aperto erant. On Journeys; and in/ War, Bonnet. Such is the Petaſas, on the Head d am, 
the Ramamt wore a ſort of Fel- Hats, which the Ca- | ſecond Mercury above. 1 ſe 
Ant called Pera. They had large Brims, much like 27 It is not at all ſurpriſing, that Liberty, M 8 
our Hats; and were uſeful to Travellers and Sol- in ſort be the Idol of a le ſo jeabou a, 
diers, to keep off the Rain and Sun. Suctowins fays their Independency as the Romwapys, The) loc 
of Azga/tzs, that he never walked in his Palace with- particular Goddeſs, built many Temples to hc „ . 
ont one on his Head. Domi quoque nou #1 e engraved her Image, or Symbols, on M \ al 
 fſpaticbatnr, And when Plaxtzs, in his Fſexdo/xs, Monuments. "_ e the 5 
| ks of drefling a Perſon as a Traveller,” he does 28 See what we have faid of the Lake 4% Ig 
. _ net witze ine Feige. Elium opus oft Chianiyde, Vol. 2. p. 256." Note 6. l[ e. 
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nveniently for receiving Succouts from C. orthage 
Treaty to ſend into Italy, and to join his own, with them. So that he received 
| me, to finiſh, the 


at Tarentum. 
AnD whilſt he gav 


Vork they had begun; promiſing them, that he would ſoon 
e this favourable Deſign time to ripen, he fell upon the Ter- 
ory of Naples, not ſo much with Hopes of taking the City, as in order to re- 
nge himſelf on the Inhabitants. He rayaged, and laid waſte, the whole Coun- 
7; and there received an Invitation from the People of Nola, to draw near to 
ir City. The Populace had entered into a new Plot againſt the Romans; but 
Senate of Nola, who were always faithful to Rome, diſcoyercd the Step the 
volters had taken, and ſcent Advice of it to Marcellus. This brave Conſiel had 
vays bcen the Defender of their City, which had long been the chief Scene of 

Glory and he did not abandon. it in this new, Diſtreſs, He marched in one 
y, from 29 Cales, where his Camp was, to Sueſſul/a, and after he had paſſed the 


ſupport the Senate of Nola, againſt the Attempts of the Populace. But Han- 
al was not ſo expeditious. The Fear of failing again before this Place, abated 
= Ardor. Nevertheleſs, he drew towards Vola by ſhort Marches : and Marcellus 
ulld not ſuffer him to march quite up to the City, without Oppoſition. _ 
As the Detachment he had ſent away, had weakened his Army, he ordered 
mponius, who was then accidentally at Sueſſula, tho his Command lay in Gaul, 
join him with his two Zegions 3 and when thus reinforced, Marcellus did not 
s dclibcrate about meeting Hannibal. But the illuſtrious Conſe regulated his 
dtions by the Knowledge he had of the Country. He ordered his Relation 
udius Nero, the Commander in chief of the Horſe, To march out of Nola with 
ne Squadrons, at the Gate which was fartheſt diſtant from the Place to which 
424: was coming; To move only by Night; and taking a large Compaſs, 
eome and fall upon the Carthaginian Army in the midſt of the Battel. 
22 | | N. A0 515 


or ſo MER. 1 1250 IA wars IQ adm 
HE: Romans prevented the Cartbaginian, and attacked him in his March. The 
tel was bloody, and the Enemy xetired. But Neres Abſence, who did not 
p at che time appointed, à little broke Marcellus's Meaſures. The Con- 
or in the Plain, he did not think proper to purſue the Enemy. He ſounded 


* 


proaches againſt Nero: Top alone, ſaid he ta him, haue prevented oum making 
la as. Natal te Hannibal, 4 Canng wes to us, Eicher che Commander of the 
ſe had unfortunately. loſt his Way, for want of knowing the Roads ; or the 


withſtanding this uplucky Acxident, Haumila had been made ſenſible of the 
xriority of the Romans, in the late Action, He had loſt two thouſaud Men, 
| had killed but four hundred ef the Enemy; and therefore would not venture 


nowiedged himſeif overcome, by declining the Challenge: decamped the Night 
Fog: 2. laid aſide the Thoughts of taking Nola, which had ſo often proved 
024 7 lot. 11G 252751 5030 0} nwor ur 5 18 570131903 & 34A Q v. 
|. XIV. How VRN, the Carthagrnian General fill. entertaincu Hopes of one thing 
which, he thought he might depend. The Deputies from the Youths of Tas 
uu had aſſured him that their City ſhould be delivered up to im, as ſoon as 
pęared. He turned his Courſe, that Way, and croſſed the Tetritory of. . 
zum, without committing any Ravages in it. Henkept his Troops in Ordet 
a ſeyere Diſeipligea Io that ng Parties went from his Army to pillage: and this 
© Saſpicion, that the Genctal and his Soldiets ſpared this Canton, becauſe 
arentini, as their Friends. The Pro-. Prator Le vinus thare- 


looked on the, 
5 ho was upon the Watch on that Side, difparched away Ciuius in haſte; 
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er; and as it looked towards Ma. Vear ot 


lun, Was 4 very proper Place for landing the Troops, King Philip had engaged 8 4 af £ 


e Deputies with. Joh, careſſed them, made them many Preſents, and (ent. them Q. Fazws.. 


Maximus, * / 
M. CLavpius 
Makczrrus, 


Iturnus, ſent away a Detachment of ſix thouſand Foot, and three hundred Horſe, 


annibal muſt have been entirely and inevicfoly | 


Letreat, after 3 flight Advantage ; and as moderate as he was, burſt. out into 
el had been tog haſtily giyen, before the Squadrons had time 10 arrive. But 


engage again. Margellus in vain offered him Battel the next Day. Hannibal = 
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Veir ol near it, and tock all proper kes, t ent | 
ROME withiny and the Aſſailants without. He placed fo ſtrong” a Guard at all th 
, Avenues to the City, that no one durſt go out of it. Inſomuch that when . 
Faxrus Cartbaginianms appeared, they neithet ſaw any Commotions ſtirring within the cn AF 
7 es nor received any Deputation from the Citizens, who had flattered them with A 
Minchuton ſpeedy a Surrendry z and the Silence which reigned within and without the Wia 
Conſul. made them believe, that Preparations were made to ſuſtain their Attacks. 

-HA'NNIBA L therefore did not deliberate. He quitted the Enterprize, 1 
marched back through the Canton of the Tarentini, with the ſame Diſcipline pf 
before. The attful General had diſcovered, that the Roman Forces obliged u 
People to ſit ſtill, contrary to their Inclinations, which he was willing to rel 
for a more favourable Opportunity: He from thence took his Rout tow 
30 Salapia, a City of Apulia, in which he already teſolved to ſpend the next Wim 
He ordered Corn thither from Metapontus, and Heraclea, two Cities of Lui 
and then ſent his African Horſe- to pillage Apulia. He ſcarce found any tu 
there; but ſome Colts in the Paſtures, about four rhouſand of which he bro 
away; and after his African Horſemen had broke them, which was ſoon dos 
they were remounted with them. Theſe were all Hannibal's Exploits during u 
whole Campaign. He was no longer the furious Lion, which breathed nom 
but Slaughter. Martellus had reduced him ſo low, that he durſt not come 9 
Engagement; but was forced to ſubſtitute Cunning in the room of Valour. 
g. XV. Bur whilſt Hannibal was lying idle, Fabius took his own time, to foul 

the Siege of Caſilinum. The Seaſon was nor yet very far advanced; he could kn 
the Field three Months longer: and Caſilinum was more conſiderable for its S 
tion, than its Bigneſs. Being but two Miles from Capua, on the ſame Rive! 
might ſerve, when taken, to block up this Capital on that Side, and prevent 
Proviſions being conveyed into it, in Boats: And Fabius had had an eye to til 
this important Poſt; ever ſince the Beginning of the Campaign. Indeed, Hay 
zal 's Diſtance made this now the leſs difficult ; rievertheleſs the Nearneſs of ( 
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Meatares, to prevent the Deſigns of the Fay, 


+ 7 
= 


* 


| the Roman reaſon to fear, it would eaſily be ſucconred. 

Inu Garriſon of Caſilinum conſiſted of two thouſand Campani, and ſeven tw 
dred Carthaginians of Hannibals Army, under the Command of a Capua 
Diſtinction, named Sratius Metius. And no ſooner had the Conſul inveſtel i 
Place, but Magius; Pretor of Cupua, formed à Body of Troops, and even m 
the Slaves, to go and attack the Nomans in their Tren ches. 


o 


:>Howzvir, Fabius Was not ignorant, either of the Deſigns, ot the Preparim 
of the Enemy; and therefore tete to Martellut, to leave Nola, if it wal 
longer in Danger; and deſiring if it was,” that he would fend the Prto 
pronius with his Legions, to covert the Siege. Marcelluf upon this immeliag 
went to join his Collegue, left only two thouſand Men if Nola, to keep ll 
People to their Duty; and ſet out with the reſt of his Army. Then the 
greateſt Generals Rome had, ated together for the firſt time; au their different 
racters ſoon appeated, after they had joined theit Forces. Fabius commande 
the Siege, and Marcellus covered it with an Army, which was in continua! Ka 
neſs to drive away Succours, 6r at leaſt engage them. And the Preſence of i 
latter had all its deſired Effect Neither Magi, nor Hannibal ventured to 
Pear in the Plain, bue left the Heſtegers to go om without Diſtürbance. 
FABIUS therefore ordered the Town to be hattered; but the Gartiſon 
ſirong,- and commanded by an ahl Governor>*© The mote brave the Romans vt 
the. greater Slaugliter was madę of them at the Foot of 'the Wall? A great u 
ber of Woundtd te every” Day brought back to the Noman Camp; 200! 
Sight affected Fabius, who was Ratutally inclined te Ipafe the Blood of his T0 
As he was flow: and cautious, even to Exceſs; fo he wis capable of Diſcous 
ment; and he therefore conferred with his Clfegue, abbut the Dangers 200! 
culties of the Siege Aer all; Gid he, Cuſiliaum ir not ſe tonfiderable « 
as to to be boagbtf ar d Aar 4 re Tus Conſulaf Armes might # 
Plaed eiſewbere, with mort "Glory, and leſs Ditiger. Tes ur Yeuve it, qui i 
Dice Wee oi benen ide zqoort 10 vb 
30 Nothing but Ruins now remains of the an- Lake, called Lago Cale. The ancient Geo 
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Arms in more 2 lorious' Perg But this Diſcourſe: Was not agteeable to Mar Vear of 

Huss Taſte.” Ir een e Wiſdomof a General, replied he, 70 foreſee all the oy ME 
D;frewlties of un E nrerptiæ, before he ſets about it but be is obliged in Honour RR 
go through with it, when he has once begun it. And as the Reputation of "her C Fawos | 
nerals, will contribute 6 much 'as her Valour, to render Rome vifforious bur _ — — 
annibal, it it neceſſary to maintain it. To my up the Glory of dur Arms, 15 Maag“ 
preſerve "the Eſteem of bur Allies, and effeftually to guard 4207 Revolts, Conſus. 
Tavs the ill Effects of the natural Timidity of Fabius, were prevented by ths 

ourage of Marcellus. He purſued the Siege with Vigour, multiplied his Attacks, 

trounded the City on all Sides with his murdering Machines; ahd this new 

rdor ſurprized the Beſieged- The Campani were intimidated by it, and ſent to 

fire Fabius, to let them march out of Caſilinum, and return to Capua, at leaſt 

ith theit Lives. And as it was this General's Maxim, to endeavour to recover os. Life of 
e old Allies of Rome, by ſhewing them Favour ; and it could not be long cer 

e City ſurrendered, when it ſhould come to be defended only 12 a n Number 


Cart baginians; he granted all they dere. tt 


= ON the other hand, Marcellus, who was more- enterpeizing; Wis! 'tetolved” not 
ring u loſe ſo favourable an Opportunity. He watched the time, when the Campani Liv. B. 24. 
notiere to march out of Caſiliuum, prepated an Ambuſcade near the Gate Which was 
me tou d be opened for them, and teſolved to fall ſuddenly on the Guard of it} and force 
ur. = Accordingly; ſcarce fifty of the Campani of the Garriſon were gonè out, before 


to fon e attacked the Gate all on a ſudden, and made himſelf Maſter of it. The firſt 
ald pan who eſcaped,” went to Fabius to complain, and demand the Performance 
its dmr nis Promiſe; but before the Conference was ended, Marcellus had penetrated 
Rive, (Mito the Heart of the City. All who oppoſed him were killed upon the Spot; 
vent ud al who threw down their Arms, whether Capuuns or Carthapinians, Were 
to uu ade Priſeners of War. Marcellus filled all the Prifons in Rome>with thiem; and 
„Ha pperſed ſuch of the Inhabitants as he found under Arms, in the Villages of the 
of Cen State. In this manner was Caſilinum taken g all the Honeut of which be- 
2 aged ro AMarrellur. He was better skilled than his Collegae/ in making. s bold 
ven in rtack; and his prays] rd er Nee in forming 4 Plan of the Enterprises of 
pu whole Campaign. BB. : 7; 210/20 elne yn aniſtoq 
reſted e - XVI. FROM this tine the Riinies Atins proſpered: in all Hlaces !! Omy Hanne 
en m ined an Advantage over Sempronins in Lucaniu, which almoſt made the 1 
n amends for his Loſs near Bene ventum. As for Fabium ke tabaged l Ahe 
parti F nemy's Countries, and took a great Number of Cities 31 iH them 51 but uni 
it wa TP ffcred more than all the other Provinces: Thie Fertitory of- Cuudum in partil 
27 lar was utterly ruined. In all the Places which wert taken bp Afaalt,” near 
meli wenty five thouſand Men were killed} er made Priſoners. The Ru Delegrors, 
keey do were taken, to the Number of chree hundred band. ſeve H Were rear 6 
- rhe eme, here they were firſt beaten with Rods, aud then this d.] The! Tad 
rem n Rock. © Fabius had alſo the! Satisfaction to ſee his Son gain great Glorytin 
nde a He chere took the City of 52 Actun'i and fortifted a Poſt! 9 


al R + JVI d AT ] 14 229 1 21 20 Hino! og 741 20 59215 4 eqttie 1G Md KY 3? done. 
ce of | J"_ Livy reckons up the Cities Fahins conquered places rhe — — near ont Fa culo, in The Fur- 
ef nm, Aus the neighbouring Provinces.” The _ — big but as for” inan iem, — Carts 

rr is Computer ria. Cluver ian, ty confeſſes, he no 180 it ſtood. Aud laſtiy, to theſe 


does not know the Situation of this City; but is Cont teffs Livy adds t P the City r 2 


iſo + cy ll ram "that there are ST e Traces in 9 alid that of Re in Apalia. | 

nt vol 1 in the Place "ied the Nude = * 'only- ya fall ge e ee e 20 0 
* Maria'di Cevnltere, E Diſtance ty of Se. A ze n 

eat ala a, in Terra i Lavora.” * ſecond is the City. 2 o th on; . 7 4 

aud! 8 Tage in Samnium, vicar the Place where the at the Foot 87 ej KL "the Cltifirts' 

Ten 8% and Valturnur join. Acpordit Apulia," Semin,” atid Frrpinth, in the Plkce's — 


The third” Sity which Fabizs took by Force, w roi, and Which" IF" Tetaitis fat Nate; in 
Compſa, hit ſtood in th ey of the Hi Capatinata. As for the City of Bland, Fi mit- 
and not in La, as Pots uppoſed. $ bony = 8 8 gelt t che Brutrii. 0 It (god 

it the Pitle Or a Reading Cooley N 1 * in Lerumia 7 Side of —. — 27 > Or Luchv. 
Is. called | Mele, which Holft inks . Berri pes if ds 7 Beſvealre 


pr it afterwards became 4 Roman Co 8 Grit affetwards built he Ob with they e me 


ſtood near Melle, which be q The Fu Cav \ a one Naa H 7 
4 r 4 altty. 1 think it wee N e 6 Pal wore: 7 ere we rele bf 
which bears thitt Name; bn the Kg - i or ors bot Tk 


wg of Nay es, The two next, viz. Fulfwleai 


32 Orne en — But ir 
Oui gariam, are unknown to Clxver. "ener 1 4 ; 74 
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Ju Carthaginian; till depended. on his Alliance with the King of Mace4y, Bll 
nr and indecd Phi began to move, and draw towards Hay. In order to fach 


Philip was come from 
as he had learnt that the 


Days; and found the City already taken. 
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aeg . In the mean time, Mercrilus returned. to Nele, Where a Diſtempe: i Wi 
pended his martial Ardor for ſome. time. This indefatigable Conſul was obligciu 
continue inactiye, out of Neceſſity; whilſt Hannibal was ſo, out of merc b 


dolence.. .. 


tate his Paſſage thither, he marched out of his own Dominions, into « Part q = - 
ins, called 34 Chaonia, and beſicged 35 Apollonia, a maritime City at the u 
of the Adriatic See. But he failed in his Deſign, and came and attacked 36 0 
cum, whoſe Inhabitants, | terrified: at the Approach of the Macedonian, ſent Adu 
of it to the Pro-Pretor Levinus, who was appointed to guard the Coaſt of ( 
bris. He was at um. when News came to him from the Oricini, u 
Apollonia, and had fallen upon their City. And as (6, 
acedonian, after having ſailed up the River by Apollnu Wt 
drew near Oricum, by favour of the Darkneſs, with a Flect of twenty five $i, 
he haſted away with all Expedition, embarked as many, Soldiers as he could a 
Board his Galleys, and the reſt on Board his Tranſports ;\ arrived at Oricum in tw 


-, Bur Philip, who ſaw no Enemy near, had left but a weak Garriſon in it; (i 
chat Levinus ſoon recovered it, From thence he followed directly after Phi Wl 
and at the Requeſt of the Apolionzates, flew to relieve. their City, which was i; Wl 
fieged. ' Nevertheleſs, the Prator made it his firſt Buſineſs to ſecure the Mom 
of his Galleys there, were [ſufficient to prevent the Return of the Enemy. Ain Wl 
this, he marched; his Legion priyatcly, in the Night-time, towards the beſicxxi Bl 
City, and\entcted. it without the Knowledge of the Enemy. Then he fit u 
viewed the Forces the Apallamiates had; and a whole Day paſt, without the Ms i 
cedonign's ſuſpecting, that there was any Body of Romans ncar him. 
EF of - 4 1L1 P. plainly appears d have been a young P tince, and unexperienca 
in War. All the Succeſſors of Alexander the Greats 512 2 aun 
Conqueror. Philip left! his Camp quite open, without ſetting any Guard, a 
poſting any Es before it; which being told Lævinus, he formed a Dan 
of ſürprizing the King in his Tent. He marched his Army ſilentiy on, in tix BB 
Dend of the Night, and entered the Enemy's Camp, without any Obſtruction. | 
„Above two thouſand: of the Advance-Guard of the Ramant had alrcady ente Bi 
the Euttenchments of the Macedonians, before any of the Enemy perceived i Wl 
vnn What alone awaked the Enemy's Soldiers. Had the Roman ahſtained fron Bi 
; they might have taken the King in his Bed. The Outcries of tholc u BW 
the Camp awaked him, and the Crowd of Fugitives carried him off with then Bl 
He eſcaped to bis Ships half naked, and with but an Handful of Men to gun 
him. ughter of the Macedonians. was ſo confidexablc,..as to amount u 
three Nen z and 'the Number of che Priſoners was much greater. a 
as barred up the Mouth of the River, the Macedonian Fleet 
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e firſt Succeſs of Philip againſt Rome; ſuch the firſt Fruits of his Treaty with 


jnued quiet in Macedon, and not drawn upon himſelf. the Reſentment of this 
2rmidable Republick ! 337 LEE lil. 
F. XVII. Bur Hannibal ſoon made himſelf amends for his Diſappointment on 
he Side of Macedon, by the Troubles he found means to raiſe in Sicily. The 
erritory of Syracuſe was diſturbed with various Commotions, after the cruel and 
— fortunate Aſſaſſination of young Hieronymus. He had been maſſacred within 
ie Walls of  Leontini, in ſight of the Army he had led thither ; and the Sol- 
Niers therefore made a great Noiſe at firſt, and ctied- out, that the Conſpirators 
Would be. ſacrificed to the Manes of Hieronymus. But the ſweet Name of Liberty, 
With which their Ears were filled, ſoon appealed them. Hopes were given them, 
hat the Treaſures of the King ſhould: be divided among them; and That they 
Should ſoon have more able Generals placed at the Head of them, than the late 
nexperienced young Prince. And laſtly, the frightful Repreſentation that was 
ade to them, of the publick Crimes, and private  Vices, of the late King, filled 
em with ſo much Horror, that they left his Body to infect the Air, in the very 
Place where he had been ſtabbed. A remarkable Inſtance of the Levity of Man- 
ind, and of the little Streſs that ought to be laid on the Zeal of an inconſtant 
ultitude. SACS if oral & 30 mh 56 rien ater TG 
Ar Syracuſe, a greater Averſen was ſhewn to the old Government, than any 
here clſc. Soſis and Theodotus, two of the Confpirators, © had poſted thither, 


ty. But notwithſtanding their Diligence, Fame had ſpread the News of what 
happened at Leontini, from Mouth to Mouth, and one of the King's, Officers 
d brought it to Andranodorus. And this Chief of the Royaliſt Party, who was 
e Author of all theſe Misfortunes, and moſt concerned in Intereſt, to ſupport 
Wc Monarchy, had taken his Precautions. He had already ſeized the Citadel; and 
e Iſland of Ortygia; had brought Troops into them, in whom he could con- 
ae; and guarded the Walls with a ſtrong Garriſon... But in order to make our 
ccount of this famous Revolution the more intelligible; before we relate the 
Wicze of this magnificent Capital, it is neceſſary that we ſhould: give the Reader a 
Wc(cription of it. 2 „ eee eee wes a te 
SrRAC VE, which ſtood on the South-Eaſt Side of Sicily, was founded by 
Corinthian, named Archias, of the illuſtrious Family of the Heraclidæ; and he 


oe it that Name. Three Towns, which were at a little diſtance from each 


cher, and a little Iſland called Ortygia, which was almoſt cloſe to the Continent, 
ere all united in this one City, and ſurrounded with one common Wall. Or- 
12:4 was as it were the Citadel of Syracuſe ; Acradina was as it were the Heart 
the City, in which ſtood the chief Temple, dedicated to Jupiter Olympins ; and 
aſtly, Tyche, or Tycha, and Neapolis, formed two great Quarters, which made this 
ity one of the biggeſt in the World. The Iſland of Ortygia, which was ſurrounded 
n all Sides with Walls and Towers, was joined to Acradina by a Bridge, over 
n Arm of the Sea. And it is very probable, that Tyche and Neapolis were di- 
ided from Acradina, and from each other, by different Walls, which ſurrounded 
ach. So that Syracuſe was four diſtin Cities united in one. A great Suburb, 
alled = va reached far into the Plain on one Side; and on the other, there 
as 2 ſtately Building erected, called Hexapylum, which ſerycd for an Entrance 
to Syracuſe, by the Quarter called Hebe. Theſe were the Dimenſions of the 
mous City of 33 Hracuſe, whoſe Misfortunes we ſhall ſoon have reaſon to lament. 


$ We here give the Reader a Map of 014 $y- four Figures on it, which join in che miidle of the 

«uſe, according to the Text, and our Deſcription Medal. The two Ports which joined to this great 
f it ay 2 Ancients, Vol. 2. — — 9 7 5 => hy! are 9 py — O80 1 of 
our great Quarters o acuſe, are al- which is on the Right, and the other on the Left 
repreſented on a Hracuſan Medal There are Side. 1 * M 


Vol. III. 


M mm Warmer 


duld not get out to Sea that Way, Philip therefore choſe to burn his Galleys, Year 
nd to return by Land into his on Territories, with the miſerable Remains of RO ME 
is tattered Army, which had neither Arms, Baggage, nor Ammunition. As for fr w 
- Romans and Apolloniates, they reaped the Benefit of the Spoils of the Mace - C Faris 
nian Camp; and the Machines of War were carried into AHpnilonia. Such was Meant, 


M. CAU Drus 
Makczrrus, 


aunibal. Happy had it been for him, both now, and afterwards, if he had con- Conſuli. 


Liv. B. 24. 
nmediately after the Death of the King, to prevent the Attempts of the Royaliſt . 21. 
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f in 
R.OMM"E Ortygia, Sofis and Theodotus entered Tyche, by Herapylum. The Sun was ther, 
a 1 avian}. but there was ſtill Light enough to ſee the King's Diadem, and 1 
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Water | Andranoderas, ſupported by the Royaliſts, was fortifying him: 
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Robes, which the two Confpirators carried in their Hands, and ſhewed to th L | 
People. This Sight therefore drew the Syracuſans round them; and the two Ar f 


ſaſſins invited the Spectators to follow them into Acradina, and there take pio 


Conſuls. - Meaſures for the Recovery of their Liberty. Upon which, all the City ſided vil : 1 | 


willingly have poſſeſſed. himſelf of the publiek Granaries, which were ſtrong by g 


not at all ſurprized at the Commotion you are in, upon the firſt Glimmering: (Wal 
your damning Liberty.” The Senſe you have of your [ef Stavery, and the Re 
ments which you | 


was only the Guardian, his 


the Parricides, ran to their Windows, covered the Tops of their Houſes, and fla {lh 
all their Porches. Lights were ſeen in all Parts; ſome took to their Arms; 11 
thoſe who had none of their own, had recourſe to thoſe which had been hug I 
up in the 39 Temple of Ce Olympins. The latter were thoſe Spoils of 4, {Mil 
Gaus and IAyricans, which Rome had preſented to good King Hiero. Theſe army i 
Citizens were poſted in ſeveral Parts of the City, by the Commanders in ed 
Quarter of it, and there kept Centinel all Night. As for Andranodorus, he woll 


of cut Stone, like a Citadel; and he actually placed a Body of Infantry as a Cum 
upon them; but they proved unfaithful ro him. This Cohort ſent the Magiſtru Wl 
of AHeradina word, that the Granaries were in their Power, and that they wou! 
diſpoſe of them as they ſhould direct. In this manner the firſt Night was ſpen, 
in which the News came of the Murder of Hieronymus. 43 
Tim next Morning, as ſoon as it was light, all the Inhabitants of ran 
ſome armed, and ſome 'tinartned; crowded into Acradina. There, in the ni4 
of the Place where the publick Aſſemblies uſed to be held, a notable Citi Wl 
named” Polyenus, mounted The Tribune of | Harangues, and made the People: 
very moderate Speech, for the Criſis of a Revolution. SJyracuſans, ſaid he, Ia. 


"have long ſtifled in hour Breaſts, have broken their Limits, al 
overflowed.” But after all, nur Forefathers have taught you, with what Mify 
tunes civil Diſtord har too often” overwhelmed Syracuſe. I cannot blame thi, 
whoſe Love for the Publick has made them take Arms. But I fall much mn 
highly commend you, .if yon dowt make' uſe of them, but in the laſt Extremity. Tit 
moſt rational Expedient, is to ſend a Deputation to Andranodorus, and to pril Wl 
on him by gentle Methods, 2 the Gates of Ortygia, to put the Iſland i i 
Hands of the Magiſtrates,” and bring the Garriſon out of it. If he ſubmits, u 
lence is needleſs. If he perſiſts in maintaining himſelf upon a Throne, of which H 

me is greater than that of Hieronymus, and « Wil 


ſerves a more ſevere Puniſhment. And this Diſcourſe had its deſired Effect. Dept f 
ties were ſent to negotiate the Affair with Andranodorus, and the Senators enteu 


mon to the Nations of Great Greece, and thoſe of vered, after the Expulſion of the Tyrant 4% 


into the Council- Chamber, to hold their Deliberations there. 
$1265 H r nne enn 220! 
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Temple of Jupiter 1 iter was held in ſingular Veneration by the i 
in. Taacydides, Livy, Diodoras Sicu- 2 They — gre him as their ry 
d, and Platarch, ſpeak of a Temple dedicated to God, and their Deliverer. They give him this 
this God, which ſtobd at a little Diſtance from S- on ſome of their Medals. The Face of that bor 
reuſe, ina Place from: thence called Ohmpinm, near is the Head: of this God, with this Inſcrp"” 
The Great Port. So that this Quarter might be | ZEYZ EAETOEPIOX, - that is, Jupiter the Delt 
looked on as the Suburbs to the City. The Wor- It was ſtruck, as is ſo ſe , to be a laſting Mor 
ſhip of the*God who'was adored there, was com- ment of the Liberty the Citizens of $yra:%/ 


"FIR e N. A 
Nu Tall places 
2; 2b 4 t 


Greece properly ſo ealkd.* The latter had multiplied ir. He uſurped the Government of the Ci 
theſe Tewples in 8iethy, where they had ſettled. And fixty Years before the Reiga of the firſt Pane 
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ports, the Sword is taken up, and t 
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An aſſembled Senate was a new Sight in Syracuſe. Hieronymus had not indeed Year of 
aroyed the Senatorial Order; but neither had he ever aſſembled the Senators RO M E 
thc. His Father Hero, who was more popular, and leſs deſpotick, had pre- 
| Rt ſome Footſteps of the old Republick. He had often taken the Advice of CFA 


e Aſſembly of his venerable Citizens; and had often found his Account in it. 
ad now, the Senators rejoiced at theſe firſt Footſteps of their ancient Liberty; 
d whilſt they were conſulting about the preſent State of Affairs, Andranodorus 


| 4 ntered into a Conference with the Deputies of the People of Hracuſe. He had 


onſidered the Difficulties of ſecuring himſelf in his Uſurpation againſt the unani- 
ous Conſent of the People. Ortygia was already partly poſſeſſed by the Repub- 


5 cans; and the publick Granaries, on which he had depended, were in the Power 
dhe Magiſtrates. And theſe Conſiderations began to ſtagger him, when Dema- 
WE: his Wife called him aſide, and did her utmoſt to fix his wavering Mind. This 


bitious Princeſs, who was brought up in the Purple, could not eaſily perſuade 
erſelf to quit it; and tho ſhe was by the Laws incapacitated from holding the 
eptre, ſhe would fain have prevailed on her Husband, to keep it by Violence. 
jonyſius the Tyrant, faid ſhe, often ſaid, That no Man ſhould give up a Throne, 


be is dragged from it by the Feet. One Minute is ſufficient to reſign the Roy- 
„. ut an Opportunity to recover it, is not often to be found. Demand time to 
aer of it; and in the Interim, bring back the Troops that are at Leontini. I 
„ promiſe them half the King's Treaſures, they will be entirely at your Diſpoſal, 


d you will be Maſter in Syracuſe. | 

This Advice of Demarata was not to be neglected; but Andranodorus thought 
neceſſary to give the Affair more time to ripen. He judged it proper to give 
ay to the Storm for the preſent, and wait for a more favourable Occaſion to 
ing his Deſigns to bear. And upon this Foor, his Anſwer to the Deputies was, 


"i jat he would open the Gates of Ortygia the next Day, and come into Acradina, 


kd give the Aſſembly an Account of his Conduct. Accordingly, Andranodorus 


Punted The Tribune of Harangues, erected in the Market-Place of Acradina, 
4 ar the Altar of Concord, and ſpoke thus. Syracuſans, I deſire you would not 
ate my poſting myſelf in Ortygia, and ſhutting the Gates of it, to an Ambition 


reigning, but to Timorouſneſs and Caution. 1 am not divided from you, either 
Inclination or Opinion. What had I not reaſon to fear, from the Prejudices 
d Spirit of the People, upon the Approach of a ſudden Revolution ? h theſe 


Hie, Zeal for the Recovery of Liberty, all that are related to K mgs, either 


Blood or Alliance, are ſuſpected; and the People judge of their Hearts 7 Ap- 
arances, without enquiring into the U 7 of their Intentions. In the fir 

e Innocent is often confounded with the 
vilty, But now, that the Peoples Minds are a little calmed, after a Days Re- 
ttion, and they can ſet ſome Bonnds to their Pretenſions, I make no difficulty of 
livering up my Life and Fortune into your Hands. Reaſon now governs you; 
d your only Aim is, to re-eſtabliſh your Liberty. This IT think is for the publick 


67, and therefore Join. with hon in the ſame Deſgu. Death has taken from 
the Author of all your Misfortunes , ad; 4 


his Spoits, with which I was entruſted, 
all be ſurrendered up into no Hands but yours. I reſtore them to my Country. 


4 as for you, Solis and Theodotus, the illuſtrious e of the publick 


| 1 don't imagine, that the Work of eſtabliſhing your Freedom is yer com- 
. What you have yet done, is but a Sketch of what ought to follow. An 


rind Populace is as much to be feared in a Republick, as a perſecuting Y- 


nt. At which Words, Andranodorus laid down the Keys of Ortygia, and of 
zeronymus's Treaſury, at the Feet of the two Chiefs of the Conſpiracy; and the 


eſt of the Day was ſpent in Feaſting and Rejoicings. 


Tae next Day, the People afſembled to elect Prætors, that is, chief M agiſtrates, 
d govern the State; and Andranodorus was one of the firſt choſen, and with him the 
hief Conſpirators. Among the reſt, wg ek and Dinomenes were choſen, tho 
t Leontini. They had there ſeized the oney Hieronymus had carried thither, 

d ordered it to be removed to Syracuſe, where Treaſurers were choſen, to take 
are of all the Effects of the late King. And laſtly, as a Sign of having completely 
covered their Liberty, they beat down the Walls between Acradina, and the 


land of Ortygia, which was the Retreat and Citadel of the Kings. 
'2 | | * 
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Year of F. XVIII. In the mean time, Hippocrates and Epicydes, Hannibals two Agent b 
ROM E whom. Hieronymus had placed at the Head of his Troops, were much ſurpri,,, Bl 
DXXXIX. the News of his Death. They endeavoured to conceal the Knowledge of it f 
1 — their Soldiers, and cauſed the Men to. be aſſaſſinated, who firſt ſpread the * 4 
Annu. of it in their Camp; but it was to no purpoſe. They were abandoned by ang - 
-CLAUPIVS all their Troops, and returned to Hracuſe, there to carry on the ſame Negoriy;,, Bb 
ARCELLUS, * ; eee , x 4 SVUltiog a 
aſyls. with the Republick, which they had begun with the King. They doubtleſs nu; bl 
have been ſenſible, that this Change of Government had changed the Diſpoſty, Wl 
of the Syracuſans, with reſpect to Hannibal. But be that as it will, they fig »þ 
plied themſelves to the Erætors; who introduced them into the Senate, yy, Wl 
they ſpoke thus. Ve are come hither, ſaid they, on the Part of Hannibal, b 
ſent us on Deputation to Hieronymus, his Friend and Ally. We have only 1,8 
the Commands of our General; and if our Abode in Sicily gives you any Uniry, Wl 
give us at leaſt a free Paſſage to return to our Army. Locti is the Place un 
„ Lioy, B. 24 we would land in Italy; becauſe both Sea and Land are infeſted by the Rom 
6. 23. we deſire you to giue us a Guard, to conduct us ſafe to that Port. This yy, 
ſmall Fayour, and the Requeſt was agreeable. to the Syracuſans. So that ty Wl 
promiſed the Guard deſired z but were too dilatory in performing that Promit 1 
The two Ambaſſadors found Means, during their Delay, to form a Party, vil 
againſt the Senate of Hracuſe, and againſt Rome. As they had commanded Hu 
nymus's Army, they were known by the Soldiers; aſſembled as many of then: 
they could in their Lodgings, together with the Deſerters from the Roman Fl 
and ſome of the factious Populace at Syracuſe; and by frequently aſſuring tha, Wl 
that the new Senate deſigned to deliver up their State to the Romans, they a 1 
convinced them of it. Andranadorus was not a Stranger to theſe Plots, but , Wl 
voured them underhand : The ambitious Royaliſt hoped to turn them to his on Wl 
Advantage. The People who came to the City out of the Country, were int Wl 
duced to Hannibal's Ambaſſadors, who infected them with ſeditious Princip; 
AGE tho' theſe poiſonous Seeds were yet buried in the Ground, they ſoon ſu 
orth. | | | 
Inx ſeditious Demarata was indeed continually ſpiriting up her Husband 
re-eſtabliſh the Monarchy, and place himſelf on the Throne. The time is um, 
ſaid ſhe, for placing Hicro's Daughter on the Throne of her Father. Fortune m 
favours us, and offers a good. Opportunity for it. All is quiet in Syracuſe, tl 
the Republick is not ſettled upon a durable Foundation. Hicronymus's Army iu 
yet diſperſed, neither have the Soldiers, who are uſed to receive the King's 0,8 
#mbibed the Republican Spirit. Two Generals, Hannibal's Agents and D:ſcipl: ni 
the Art of War, are hy, to lend us their Aſſiſtance. They know the Troops, A 
are eſteemed by them. Let us then ſeize this happy Moment, and not delay, uf 
Hippocrates and Epicydes are forced from Syracuſe, and we are deprived of ia 
Concurrence. | 
Bur tho this Diſcourſe of Demarata made an Impreſſion on Andranodr; 
he did not think it proper to begin the Enterprize, till he had firſt communica 
his Deſign to Themiſtus. This noble Syracuſan had married Harmonia, the Gi 
daughter of Gelo, and Siſter of the late King; and Andranodorus found him wil 
his Wife inclined to enter into the Plot. If they could continue the Sceptc 1 
the Royal Family, they hoped to raiſe themſelves thereby above the private v 
tion, to which the Reſtitution of the Republican State was ready ro reduce th 
So that Heraclea was the only Perſon of the Royal Family, who was not «Wl 
cerned in the Conſpiracy. - Her Husband Zoippus, who was gone from Hau 
into a voluntary Exile, had inſpired her with pacifick Sentiments. She ſpent ua 
Days in Retirement, wholly employed in the Education of the two young Fit 
ceſſes her Daughters. | | 9 
Tnus the Deſign for uſurpiag the Throne was formed, and meaſures taken 
. order to it; but an indiſcreet Confidence diſconcerted them all. 
. THE MISTUS had one Ariſto among his Confidents, who was a Man 
vo mean Birth, or moderate Eſtate. He was indeed a profeſſed Actor, and play 
his Part in Tragedics ; but with the Greeks, it was not deemed any 4 Diſhon® 


J bee what we have ſaid of the Profeſion of Players among the Greeks and Romans, B.15- . K 
of Vol. 2. Note 62 9113 3 Sgt 3 Li: 2 >; OP COOL RT | 00 
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Diſgrace, to appear upon the Stage. As ſoon as Ariſto was informed by his 


au tely paſſed upon Andranodorus and Themiſtus. It was to be executed at the Door Contuls 
te Senate Houſe, when theſe. two chief Conſpirators ſhould come to take their 
3 BT) .ccs in it; and Guards were placed at the Entrance into the Hall, with Orders 
1 rin them as ſoon as they appeared. Accordingly, the Guards turned all their 


ms againſt theſe two unfortunate Men, the Moment they arrived; and they fell 

on dead on the Spot, covered with Wounds. The reſt of the Senators, who knew 

oc for what reaſon they were killed, were terrified at it; but the Prætors en- 
puraged them, and when all was quiet in the Senate, introduced the Informer. 
hen Ariſto unriddled the whole Secret to them; lamented the unhappy Fate of 
is Friend Themiſtus, whoſe Guilt was owing to his having married Gels Daughter; 
d diſcoyered all the Deſigns of the Conſpirators. The Mercenaries of Africa 
4 Spain, which Hieronymus kept in his Service, were, ſaid he, to have been the 
m/truments of this new Revolution. They were te have been the Perſons em- 
pyed in ſpilling the Blood Lg all the Heads of the Republick, and cutting off the 
eateſt Men in Syracuſe. Tour Eſtates were to have been the Rewards of the Aſ- 


a ſins and every thing was got ready for ſeizing Ortygia gain, in the Name of 
ten | ndranodorus. Then the Deponent entered into. all the Circumſtances of the 
4 onſpiracy, and named all thoſe Perſons, who were to have executed every parti- 
it 


lar Part of the Deſign. His Depoſitions ſeemed indiſputable ; and upon them 
e Senate paſſed a Decree, declaring the Death of  Andranodorus was as juſt as 
at of Hieronymus. n Too maybe, Vr N 
Bur whilſt the Senate were paſſing their Decree againſt Andranodorus and The- 
as, the People without were murmuring at the Aſſault made upon their Per- 
C ins. The Outcries of the Populace were heard round the Palace, and every thing 
0 emed to threaten a ſudden Inſurrection. But how inconſtant are the Affections 
the People! The very thing, which in Reaſon ſhould have increaſed the Tu- 
ault, appeaſed it. As ſoon as the Bodies of. the two Conſpirators were dragged 
ut into the Porch, all was quict. The common People were aſſembled in the 
arket-place, where they met, without Noiſe or Diſturbance; and Sopater, the De- 
| uty appointed by the Senate to ſpeak to the People, mounted The Tribune, and ha- 
i nguecd them thus. The Authors of our Misfortunes are no more. Hieronymus 

_— 4d io be the Cauſe of them; but what could a Child do, who was ſcarce ar- 
ved at the Age of Puberty? His Guardians, who were allied to him by Mar- 
age, were the Perſons who reaped the Fruits of his unjuſt Government, and left 
ly the Hatred of it to their Ward. They therefore ought to have been deſtroyed 
tcfore, or at leaſt with, Hierony mus. We ſuffered them to ſurvive him tao long. 


ll Off wry only gave them Opportunity to commit new Crimes. Andranodorus 
t the Gates of Ortygia, and endeavoured to ſup a Scepter, of which he was 
% the Guardian. Being betrayed in his Citadel, he was indeed forced to return 
ter l o his Duty; but his Ambition ſoon plunged him again as deep in Treaſon as ever. 
c ie We ungratefully forgot, that his Country had raiſed him to the Rank of a Prætor; 
te Wd did not think this enough for him. He reſolved to make himſelf 4 King. 


Luo Women of the Blood of our Kings, bewitched Themiſtus and Andranodorus, 
4 made them mad for a Crown. Theſe Furies were the firſt Authors of 4 Con- 
it 0 piracy —At which Words, the Orator was interrupted by the Clamours of the 
[0 BP cope ; and then he cried out, Let then theſe ungrateful Creatures be ſacrificed, 
let every Drop of this bateful Blood be ſpilt. ris Tra: 

A cruel Decree, and paſſed with great Heat and Precipitation; but ſuch is the 
ature of the common People. They are cringing in Slavery, and proud and im- 
berious in Power. They ſhew no Moderation in their Judgments; all the Uſe 
ey make of Liberty, is to carry it to Exceſs. And What was moſt deplorable 
in the preſent Inſtance, was, that the Prætors, who ought to have checked the 
dallies of the Multitude, authorized them by their Conduct. This Sentence was 
a0 ſooner paſſed by the People, but they immediately ordered it to be put in 
RB. + & Wnt" Execution. 


. 


0 , . ; Hh . N 0 . 4 R 0 M 
nd that it was reſolved in the Councils of the Royaliſts, to re-eſtabliſh the 
3 by the Slaughter of the Magiſtrates, it filled him with Horror; and 2 
eing a Man of Honour, he preferred the Intereſts of his Countty before the & Fm e 
aws of Friendſhip. He firſt declared the Conſpiracy to the Pretors alone; and Msxnws, 


44 | = AM. CLavupivs 
ter he had been examined, Sentence of Death was, upon his Teſtimony, pri- Mazceiiys, 
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Year of Execution.” They ſet Men tote Houſes 6f Demarats and Harmon, y, | 
I @ Path. CS * = 
D. Bur the moſt melancholy Scene, was the Retirement of the virtuous Heracly 3 


S The Murderers broke into her Solitude, during the Abſence of her Husbang, wi; ll 
ee under Pretence of an Embaſſy to King Prolomy, was withdrawn to « Ayr. Wk 
Mace” reſided at Alexandria, to avoid ſceing the Vices and ill Conduct of Hizrowy, bl 
Conſuls. And as ſoon as the Princeſs was informed, that Executioners, reaking in the Bloc 3 
of her Siſter, and her Niece, were come to her, ſhe entered into her domeſtick Sam fl 
ary, where ſhe worſhipped her Gods. The two young Princeſſes her Daughter, (, 
lowed her thither, in great Diſorder and Terror; and when Heraclea ſaw the Cu 
which were to embrue their Hands in her Blood, ſhe had recourſe to Intreaia Þ l 
J do not, ſaid ſhe, implore your Clemency, in the Name of Hieronymus, but in 1, Wl 
Livy, B. 2. Name of Hicro'my Father, and Gelo my Brother. Tour lift King, whom mM. 
* 28. hated, did nothing for me, but increaſe my Affliction. He ſeparated my Him 
from me by Baniſbment. What Part have I then had in the Violences of the = 
Reign? TIT have not ſhared my Siſter's Fortune; Why then ſbould I ſhare her 3,0 
nt t? If Andranodorus had got rhe Crown, I ſhould not have been any un 
than a private Perſon. Nay, I can ſafely affirm, that the Republican State will 
have been more agrecable to Zoippus, and me. My fugitive Sponſe would rum 
with Joy to Syracuſe, if he knew of the Death of Hieronymus, and this Rev, Wl 
tion in the State! Alas! how will his Hopes be reverſed ! He will find his h 
delity to his Country rewarded with the Murder of his Wife, and the Extinttin(Wl 
his Family. Tell me at leaſt what my Crime is] What have you to fear fron ll 
retired Woman, who is little better than a Widow ? What Harm can be done h 
Publck by two young Girls, who are, alas! in a manner, Orphans? Mean 
deed 7 the Blood Royal; and if that gives you Umbrage, baniſb us. At Alexanm ll 
T fhall find an Husband; and my Daughters, a moſt tender Father. 
ALL theſe Reaſons, and Tears, made no Impreſſion on the Minds of incxorit 
Men. They drew their Swords, to ſacrifice theſe innocent Victims; and then ti 
brave Mother preſented her Boſom to their Blows. She forgot her own Safe, 
and interceded only for her Daughters. What, Barbarians! won't you at leaſ jr Wi 
bear ſpilling the Blood of two Children, which are treated with Clemency h e 
moſt cruel Enemies, even when they take Cities by Aſſault * Tou may be aſnnl Wl 
to diſbonour the Infancy of pour Republick, with more inhuman Acts, than any wii ai 
which your Tyrants formerly polluted themſetves ! | 4 
Bur to what Purpoſe are Reproaches? The Meſſengers tear Heraclea from the 
Sanctuary by Force, and ſtab her. The Blood of the Mother flies upon the WR 
Daughters, and enrages them to Diſtraction. They force their Way through te 
Soldiers about them, and endeavour for ſome time to ſave their Lives by Fig 
Could they have found means to eſcape out of the Houſe, their Preſence, al 
Condition, would have made an Inſurrection among the People. But they, by Wal 
running about, only eſcape the Swords that threaten them, once, or twice: I 
are at length forced to give way, and fink under numberleſs Wounds. u 
Event the more melancholy, becauſe ſo very precipitate. Heraclea, and the two Wl 
young Princeſſes, were ſcarce dead, when an Order came from the People to {il 
pend the Execution. >, | A = 
. XIX. Tus Commons, enraged at the Prætors Readineſs to glut their pri Bl 
Malice, at the Expence of publick Equity, turn their Indignation againſt then Wl 
The Death of Andranadorus and Themiſtus left two Vacancies in the College a 
Pretors ; and the People took hold of this Pretence, to come to a new Electio 
The Day was fixed for the Aſſembly, and all the Syracuſans met in the public 
Market-place, to give their Suffrages there. | 
Comreass10Nn for the unfortunate 'Heraclea had abated the Zeal of the Pecpt 
againſt the Royaliſt Party; inſomuch that the Ambaſſadors, who always adhered 0 
the late King, did not deſpair of being elected. They were Natives of Syracf, 
and their Merit, as Officers, was well known. Beſides, they had paved the 
for their Promotion, by their Intrigues among the People; and they had the A 
dreſs to place fome Men among: the Crowd, whom they had hired to act and (pct 
for them. When therefore the time came for voting, a Syraraſan, who was " 
the hindmo@ Rank, cried out, Epieydes ! Anothet, in one of the Ranks * 
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ting. All were indifferently admitted into the Voting- place, without any Diſ- 
Action, whether Soldiers, Foreigners, ot Roman Deferters, So that the two En- 


durs of the People. Their Collegues indeed of the old Election, made ſome 
fficulty of acknowledging them for Pretors, and were for bringing the Cauſe be- 
e the Senate; but the Clamours of the Multitude preyailed ; and the Hracuſams, 
that Means, became at once totally devoted to the Carthaginian Intereſt. 
HANNTIBA L, who continued inactive in Ttahy, was at the bottom of all 
ſe Commotions in Sicily. Nothing could be mote advantageous to him, than 
> Revolutions in Syracuſe. They taiſed up new Enemies againſt the Romans, 
d obliged their Republick to > make her utmoſt "Efforts, in an "and, where ſhe 
puld find it more difficult to maintain a War, than in her own Neighbour- 
bod. They ſecured Hannibal his Conqueſts on the Continent, and gave Car- 
aze an Opportunity of regaining her former Superiority in Sicily. 
HowEVER, the Romans yet poſſeſſed the greateſt Part of this fine Iſland; and they 
d divided their Poſſeſſions there into two Provinces, under the Government of 
o Prætors. Appius Claudius governed that which was next to Syracuſe; and 
rnelius Lentulus, at the Head of two Legions, commanded in that Province 
hich was neareſt to Lihbæum. Beſides, Otacilius was cruiſing round 4' Murgantia 
ith a Fleet of an handred Sail, and Wr to act according to the Reſolutions 
hich ſhould be taken at Syracuſe. i 
oy after all, the Forces of the two Proves; and Otacilius's Fleet, were not 
dught ſufficient by the Senate and People of Rome, to bear up againſt the Inun- 
tion with which they were threatened. It was eaſy to foreſee, that the Syra- 
ſans would fall upon Heily on one Side, and Carthaginian Armies from all Parts 
a Africa on the other. This was no vain Apprehenſion. It was therefore re- 
oed at Rome, that the Conſul Marcellus ſhould tranſport the e he com- 
inded at Nola, into Sicily, and aſſiſt Claudius, and Lentulus. \ 
F. XX. This illuſtrious General was juſt recovered from à Fit of Sickne 
evertheleſs, he ſet out upon the firſt Orders, and went to ſpend: the Remains of 
s glorious Conſulfbip in Sicily. Hannibal was no longer fo formidable, as he 
d been on the Continent; the great Fabius alone was able to keep him in Awe. 
ome was therefore very expeditious in taking proper Precautions for the Preſer- 
ation of Sicily; and they were nor unſeaſonable. Indeed the greateſt Part of the 
Pretors of Syracuſe, yet inclined to preſerve the Alliance between their State and 
ome ; but every thing was to be fearcd from the People, who were devoted to 
xc Hannibaliſts. The latter were very uneaſy at the Deputation their Collegues 
ad ſent to Claudius, to renew the ancient Treaties with Rome; and demand a 
ruce of him; but they diſſembled their Concern, and continued peacable. As 
dr Claudins, he knew that Marcellus would ſoon arrive in Sicily, and therefore 
ume to no Concluſion with the Syracuſan Deputies; but in Deference to him, re- 
erred them to the Conſul. Thus a due Subordination Was maintained among the 
Lomans; and their State was as much ſupported by the Dep ſorvatiannuG) a good en 
nd Subjection among her Officers, as by Valour and Conſtancy. 
MARCELLUS, upon his Arrival, heard the Propoſals of the 2 
Frætors; and finding them for the Intereſt of his Republick, he ſent an Embaſſy 
to Bee to rr the Tronty': but the Ambaſſadors arrived a” ile too late. 


4. b. 1 101 


41 Ae Was founded; n to Sera, called 7 di. Santo Lane near the 
dy the Mor getæ, a People of Italy, who went from which the. Natives give the, Name of Mun 760. 

atium to Sicily, with the Sicali. They built this _ muſt take care, dor we .confound this City with 
ity a little above the Mouth of the $:1me1bus,'now another ita, which was in Sammium ; as 
4 Jaretta, towards the Eaſtern Part of the Iſlan lied Stephens the Geographer has done, There are now 
tween Caraua, and The Great Hybla, now called no F 15 7 N of theſe two Cities. [Ac- 
Paderno, The moſt. eminent G eographets ſay, it N to Bir ewton, the Siculi firſt invaded 
ſtood a little above the Place where 45 River Chry- Sicily with an os about. th way Pe 1 
las, or the Dittaino, Ta Rog itſelf into me, 1— of $þ lomon 's Reign, that is, —- the V be- 


wethus, Faz is. therefo laci C R ol. p. 1177 118.] 
E . og iN er Sei * . 


m, named Hippocrates * aud theſe Names being repeated iti ſeveral Places, the Year off 
end took theſe ſeartered Votes; for the unanimous Conſent of the Mul- ROME 


i "theſe early Days of: the reviving Republick; no Method was yet ſettled for DIS ) 


M. Cravptus 
'MarceLLus, 


ys of Hannibal were nominated Prætors of Sratuſe; by the | tumultuous Cla- Conſul. 


232 


Year, of A Report was already ſpread in the City, that a Carthaginian Flect appearei q 
ROM E Cape 42 Pachraum; and this Rumour raiſed the Contide: A 
DAX, Rome. 
diers, and 
che ſeditious Enterprizes of the 4 in an. 
N. eum the Cheat, and by them ſpread a Report, that Syracuſe was going to be ſold to toil 


MARCELLUS,/ / Ci 


/ 
/ 


Liv. B. 24. 
c. 28. 
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ce of the Enemic 
Hippocrates and Epicydes made freſh Attempts; and the mercenary 5, 
— Deſerters,, Were always, the chief Ferſons employed in py BY 
bales. in Execution, By them they ben 


\Romans, who Were to be abſolute Maſters of it; and this Alarm was increaſcy ph 
the Approach of ſome Ships of Otacilius, which Appius had ordered to dray W 
to Sracuſe, to favour his Negotiation. Nay, the Populace had already ty, 
Arms, at the Inſtigation of Epicydes and Hippocrates, to hinder the prerai 
Deſcent of the Romans. So that theſe firſt open Acts of Hoſtility, mult in jm 
probability have ended in an entire Rupture with Rome, if the wiſeſt of the 7,0 
tors had not prudently prevented it. They aſſembled the People in the pubul 
Market- place; and Apollonides, one of the chief Men in the City, aſcended H 
Tribune, and harangued them thus. Syracuſans, the preſent Criſes is ſuch, a: iff 
either end in our utter Ruin, or in a perfect Tranquillity. - The Romans an ( 
thaginians contend. for our Alliance; and happy were it, for us, if we were nul 
enough to reſolve unanimouſiy on 4 Treaty — 7 either ! F we are ruined, it il 
be by the Diſputes which divide us, Carthage and Rome are making War, u 
the Walls of Syracuſe. It ig therefore uery neceſſary, that we chuſe one of oi 
Rivals; and it it of much more. Importance to adhere unanimouſly to our Chun 
when once we have made it. A ſteady Adherence to either of theſe Nations ng 
ſupported, and may haue its Advantages: and if 1 may be allowed to decla oi 
eum private Opinion, my Love for my Country makes me incline towards the b 
mans. Two Kings, the Grandfather and the Grandſon, haue ſucceſſively goum 
#53 but, how. widely different were their Characters, and their Reigns ! lin 
ded with the Romans, and in that was founded both bis Happmeſs, and m 
Hieronymus entered into Treaties with Hannibal; and hence his untimely End a 
eur preſent Troubles, ' The Romans ſhewed us a ſteady Friendſbip, and gave un 
tinua Protetiion for fifty Tears together. In what then, can the Carthaginin ll 
who haue been always our Enemies, and often 43 unfaithful in their Alliance: vi 
us, have deſerved the Preference? Add to this one very material Conſidun 
and which alaue ought to determine us: If we refuſe to treat with the Rom 
we mit intently begin 4 War with them. Whereas, we may. refuſe a Wa ui 
the Carthaginians, and yet avoid entering into an immediate War with then. 
.:T x18 ſeemed to be the Diſcourſe of an impartial Man, wholly governed by 1 
ſon; and it made an Impreſſion on the Commons, who ordered, that a cenuſ 
Number of military Officers ſhould be joined in Commiſſion with the Pn 
and great Men of whom the Senate was compoſed, in order to end the Afi 
Accordingly, the Council was held, and ſeveral Debates and Difficultics aroſe uM 
it; but at laſt it appeared, that Syracu/e had no juſt ; Cauſe to break with Nu 
So that it was declared, That the Treaty of Peace with her ſhould be continu 
and an Embaſly ſcat to Marcellus, to aſſure him of it. But the Conſul would will 
accept of the Alliance, unleſs upon Condition that Leontini, and the other Cit 
which anciently belonged to the Kings, ſhould be included in it. It is ea MW 
judge hom diſagreeable this Confederacy muſt be to the two Heads of the Ha 
bakfis. © However, they gave way to Numbers, tho' firmly reſolyed to bal 
through this new Order of the Republick, upon the firſt Opportunity; and will 
preſented itſelf in a few Days. Leontini, 44 the neateſt City to the Tertitoij i . 
Oracuſe, had always been ſubject to Hiero and Hieronymus; but upon the Edablikihl 
ment of a Republick in Syracuſe, it was uncertain whether it would likewiſc («v8 
for Liberty and Independence, or whether it would continue a Member of thc 1 
racuſam Republick. But as dubious as it was, what Turn it would take, Leontiu i 
vered che new Republick, and was, as it were, a Barrier to her, which it nearly i 
cernad her not to ſuffer to be forced. The Inhabitants of Leontins therefore ® 
SAKE ane | | | fy — 
fs 72 nh ch the Nuys ofthe and = proverdal Frprfion io fynity Uni 0 
4 See Pol: 2. p. 469. Nor 3. ; 8 | ohm: | 
48 The Corbatinion wee > ne for z Sex our Account of the Origin uod zwa 
Bl of Faith, among all Nations who had any of Leamini, Vol. 2. p. 44. Nere 9. — 
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Troops of the Syracuſans, to oppoſe the Incurſions of their Neighbours ;. Year of 
+ — 62 with Joy. She thought this a happy Oppor- ROME, 
BK 3 to get rid of a ſeditious Multitude, that diſturbed her Quiet, and to re- MW 
1 5 one of the Heads of the Hannibaliſt Faction to a diſtance. She gave Hippo. Q Faptvs 

;5 a Commiſſion to lead the Roman Refugees, and the Mercenaries, into the ges 


a M. CLavpivs 
ricory of Leontini; and thereby placed the factious Prætor, at the Head of Maxczrrus, 


thouſand Men. | Conſuls. 

14. Ir is hard to ſay who was moſt rejoiced at this Step, the Hracuſans, 
ippocrates. They thought they had thereby purged the City of a peſtilent 
b; he propoſed to commit ſuch AQs of Hoſtility againſt the Romans, as would 
libly embroil Syracuſe with Rome. It was indeed draining the City very 
tifully; and Hippocrates was thereby empowered to ruin a City, already ſo 
ch weakened. In ſhort, the cunning Hannibaliſt was not content with de- 
ling the Leontini, and ravaging the Lands of their Enemies; but exerciſed 
ilities in the Countries the Romans poſſeſſed near Leontini. This indeed was 
g beyond the Orders he had received from the Syracuſans his Maſters ; but the 
acuſan Pretor's only View was, to create a Miſunderſtanding between Syracuſe 
Rome; and he ſuccceded. 

4PPIUSCLAUDIUS, who was then the Roman Prætor in that Part 
icily, would not tamely bear the Inſults of Hzppocrates. He advanced his 
ops to the Frontiers of his Provence, and poſted them in ſeveral Places. This 
what the Hannibaliſt expected; and he with his Army fell upon one of Appzus's 


rters, and made as great a Slaughter of the Romans as he could. 
IARCELLUS, who was lately come to Sicily, had not expected this Vio- 
e from the Syracuſans. He came to renew the Peace with them, and had re- 
ed Aſſurances of Friendſhip by their Ambaſſadors. And therefore, the wiſe 
Val ſent Deputics to Syracuſe, before he would openly declare himſelf. Theſe 
uties had. Orders to aſſemble the People and Senate there, and to demand of 
new Republick, That ſhe would in Juſtice to the Romans, ſacrifice the two 
i bali/ts, Hippocrates and Epicydes. They declared, That no Alliance was 
ins 2 expected with Rome, as long as thoſe two Enemies to the Roman Name 
iaucd in Sicily; and Hracuſe therefore made no ſcruple of granting the 
„what he was in a Condition to obtain by Force. Preparations were pri- 
made, for conveying off the two Conſpirators. But Hippocrates was in the 
itory of Leontini, at the Head of an Army; and Epicydes had made his Eſcape 
pn Syracuſe, as ſoon as he diſcovered the Deſigns of the Nomans againſt him. 
led for Refuge to Leontini, becauſe there he thought himſelf ſtill at Liberty 
reate new Troubles. Hippocrates, his Collegue, had cmbroiled the Leontini 
Rome; and he undertook to embroil them likewiſe with the Syracuſans. He 
joke them thus. Tou have the greateſt Reaſons. imaginable, Leontini, to be 
pus of the Syraculans. They have indeed recovered their own Liberty; but it 
ith a Deſign to keep you in Slavery. This appears by the Treaty they have juſt 


mage with Marcellus. The Syxacuſans already treat you as if they were your 
reigns. They have jan WET zou in their, Alliance with Rome; and have 
e you enter into burdenſome Engagements without your Knowledge. Shall then 
ntini be in a worſe Condition than Syracuſe 2 Shall ſhe ay off the Toke, of 
Kings; and will you continue Slaves to a Republick which is, but af yeſterday 2 
Liberty of the Syracuſans was, begun within theſe Malls. The Blood of Hiero- 
nus was. ſhed here... The Cry of Liber was firſt. heard among you. What then 
lers you from procuring yourſelues that Freedom from Slavery, which Syraculc 
d in your City? Dont be afraid to make Leontini @ free City, and to tafte 
etc, Independence. Infift, that Syracuſe diſannul the Treaty ſhe has lately 
PON this, the bare Name of Liberty dazzled the Eyes of the Leontini. The 
titude, without any other Motiye, joined with Epicydes; and this Incendiary 
ume as much Maſter of the People in che City, as his Collegue Hippocrates 
of the Troops in the Country. The Agents of the Syr as in vain com- 
ined to the Leontim, of the Slaughter they had made in the Quarters of the 
#ans, whom they had ſurprized. They in Vain demanded, that Hippocrateg 
JJC comes 10s Thaw WP 0” and 


| 
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Year of and Epirydes mould be ſent to 45 Locris, or ſome other Place out of Srcidy, 
RQ M. * ther their Complaints, nor their Demands,” were heard. They received only 
proud Anſwer ; That the Republick of Leontini had not given that of 95 


Mex nivs, K. XXII. TnEsE Proceedings ſhocked and ſurprized the Hracuſans, who; 


M. CLavpivs 


Conſuls. it been for them, if they had perſevered to the End, in ſuſpecting their Ari 


Marcellus. 


of the Leontini, and took upon him the Command of the Army, which 4% 


had been made Priſoners by the Carthaginians, and recovered their Liberty, , 
it was their Cowardice only, or their Misfortune, that had drawn down 9 


Their Requeſt therefore now was, that they might be incorporated i in the L 


proach which their Flight, or Captivity, had brought upon them. As fort 


highly reſpected the Decrees of the Senate, and, tho' a Conful, would do not 
of his own Head. He therefore would only promiſe them to write ro Rom: 


the Republick was unaccountably ſevere on this Occaſion. She deprived haf F 


of uſeful Succours, at a time when ſhe wanted them, and confidered nothing 
the Rigour of her Diſcipline. The Senate denied Marcellus his Requeſt; m 
him leave to incorporate only a very few of theſe ftigmatized Perſons it 


Troops; and abſolutely forbad him giving them any military Rewards, th thy | 


behaved themſelyes in the braveſt manner. And this Proceeding affronted the la 
He expected, that a little more Regard would have been ſhewn to his Perlon, 
Services. But his Heart was entirely Roman; and his Reſentment did not {01 
tranſport him, as to make him neglect his Duty. 
Livy, B. 24. K. XXIII. Hz marched to Leontm ; the Prator its was fits 7 
7 Lig of ral, and commanded an Attack under him; and it then appeared how fart 
Marcellus. Rage of Soldiers Will c them, againſt guilry Aggreſfors, Who have vial 
Peace, without declaring Var. The Romans grew furious at the Remembrane 


the unexpected Makers of their. Comp niet and the City could not with 1 


their Rage. They took it upon the firlt Affault. Hippocrates and Epicydes," 


"2,4 
br | 


and when the Enemy were at the Gates, they were che firſt that fled, and took lch 


in the Citadel. But this Pim. was nor lafe Enough for them; they left it thei } 
7 


Night, and retired to 45 Erbeſſut, ot Herbeſſus, en the River 47 Anapus, almd 


the Frontiers of the & ras mm Tetritorics, The two Diſciples had profite!} | 


Flannibal's Example, and Inſtructions. \They knew how to bring about by G 


what they could not compaſs\by Force; and ſucceeded in their Deſign of 5 


a \ Myag Nerven the Hracuſaus and Roman. In their Retreat to Herbeſſus! 


* 45 Sec Pol. 2 Nite br the? 0 bre, lieb Nuts call Me 
Lars in J n Sec þ wrt B54 0 of 2 —— 
There 8 Sci hich riſes end 
the Name of "Erk PTA pn Ne near bad , W er, "of $ 2255 Rare i is 1 


gentum, now called Le Grotte,” or :Gratts. - bs! nt diſcharges into the Sicilian Ses. 
other, which is here ſhoken of, hood one e, ve oe, andre: — ane, which jon * 
"ms Hop he Lerriney of W Gn, ver and Pre Ne DER Subjects ar Ft e ö 
| axtalica and 8. #ver e 1. bo 
7 it near Palas suo at a little diſtance e Hitory 
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Q. Fazivs any Commiſſion to comprehend her, in their Alliance with the Romans. "" 


Mizczttys, NOW ſenfible, what Prejudice the two Hannibaliſts had done them; and happy 10 | | 


(RR 
Ar preſent indeed, they informed the Conſul of the Revolt of the Leontini J 2 
their Refuſal to enter into the Alliance; left him at Liberty to attack theſe Reh 23 
Plat. Life of yvithout Breach of the Treaty; and offered to aſſiſt the Romans in this jug . 
on Condition, that the Leontini, when ſubdued, ſhould again be ſubjea to 1 


Syracuſans, their old Maſters. The Conſul therefore advanced towards the Coum 
had commanded in Sicily, in Quality of Prætor. But as ſoon as he came yi | 
Camp, a Company of thoſe Romans fell proſtrate at his Feet, who had been 
niſhed by the Republick, and condemned to ſerve in Sicily, as long as the hl 
. with Hannibal ſhould laſt; and they deſired what ſeemed to tend to the A 

tage of Rome. Theſe Wretches had either run away in the Rout at a, i 

them the Reſentment of the Senate, and thereby occaſioned their Bani 


which were to fight under Marcellus, being fully reſolved to wipe out the 


Conſul, tho he was naturally of a ſweet Diſpoſition, and was ſenſible, tha i 
Offer of the Exiles might be of ſervice to him in recruiting his Troops; jag 


had ſhur themſelves up in it, in vain encouraged the Lepntini to make a Reſiſt 1 


I not 
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ere infotmed, that a Body of eight thouſand Men was come from Syracuſe to * 


din Marcellus, then buſy in beſieging Leontini. This Army of Syracuſans was 


ommanded by Sofis and 


= Dinomenes, two of the Prætors of the new Republick ; 
nd thc two Hannibaliſts therefore undertook to make the Hracuſan Troops jealous 


. }, and to render him odious to them. | 
7 CRATES and Epicydes hired Men of theit Faction, to meet Joſs 


nd Dinomenes, 


hey were eſcaped from the Pillage of Leontini. 
bs be now remains of thee, but Aſhes and Ruins 


hou art 720 more; nothing 


Unfortunate City, cried they, 
The Ro- 


mans have put all the Inhabitants to Death. The Fire and Sword have ſpared 
lone. All the Foundation that there was in Truth for this Story, was only this, 
hat the Conſul had beheaded all the Roman Deſerters he had found in the City. 
arcellus had treated the old Inhabitants of the City, with his uſual Clemency. 
ay, the Roman General was even then buſy in reſtoring theſe poor conquered 


people their Goods; and ſcarce any 


thing had been taken out of their Houſes, 


bat what the Soldiers had ſeized in their firſt Fury. But nevertheleſs, the Jyra- 


ſans believed theſe falſe Reports. 


The Rumour inſtantly ſpread from one to 


mother, and the Commanders could no longer govern their Troops. The Soldiers 
vould neither advance, nor ſtay where they were, till they could receive a more 
ertain Account of this tragical Affair. They were all for revolting immediately. 
Che prudent Officers therefore, who foreſaw that this Emotion would not laſt 
ong, gave way for the preſent, and led their Army to 49 Megara, a City near 
hem. There they diſcovered the Cheat Hippocrates and Epicydes had put upon 
hem, and their Retreat to Herbeſſus : Upon which they reſolved to be revenged. 


Foes and Dinomenes drew neat Herbeſſus, at the Head of only a few Squadrons, Liv. B. 24 


hoping to have it ſurrendered up to them; and not ſucceeding by Surprize, they 


= nad recourſe to Force. 
F. XXIV. Tux next Day, the two Syracruſan 


Pretors matched all their Army 


put of Megara, and brought it before Herbeſus. Upon this, the Fright of the 


F Iwo Hannibaliſis was great; but they were Men of Reſolution.” They had reaſon 


expect rhe worſt, both from the Inhabitants of Herbeſſus, whom they were going 


Q. Fapiws 


M. CLavvivus 
MaRCELLUS, 


on the Road 45 between Syracuſe and Leontini, and to pretend Conuls. 


involve in Ruin, and from the Chief of the Syracuſans, whom they had exal- 


derated; and they therefore took this bold Step. [Remembering that they had 
cquired ſome Reputation among the Hracuſan Troops, which had partly ſerved 
under them in Hzeronymus's time, and chiefly conſiſted of Foreigners and Mer- 
enaries; and preſuming that they yet retained ſome Malice to the Romans, 
ince the falſe Report they themſelves had ſpread of their Cruelty: they had the 
Confidence, upon thefe Preſumptions, to leave their A/lum, meet the Syracuſan 


Army, and deliver themſelves up into the Hands ef che Soldiers, to be treated as 


they thought fit. 


A Project which ſucceeded indeed; but not without much Gol · Fortune on their 
Side. It happened that a Body of Cretans 0, who were Friends to the two Hanni- 


Theſe ſuborned Men met g and Dinomenes 
On the Banks of the River Mia, which ran be- 
tween the Territories of Megara and Leontini. Fa- 
zellus gueſſes, that it is the ſame River which is 
now called Marcellvo. But Aretius, Leander, and 
Cluver, are inclined to believe it the ſame River 
Which is now called Fiame di Sando Fuliano, to 
its Mouth, which the Natives call Hama Yhadeda. 
All that is ſure, is, that theſe two Rivers run in 
the middle of the two Territories, in which the Ci- 
ties of Leontini and Megara formerly ſtood. 

49 A Colony of Greeks, who were Natives of 
Megara in Achaia, went into Sicily, and there 
founded a City of the ſame Name. Or rather, ac- 
cording to Strabo, the City was already founded, 
and was commonly called Hybla, before the Mega 


renſes ſettled in it. They enlarged it, and gave it 


the Name of their native City. There were many 
Bees bred in this Territory, and their Honey was 
eſteemed in oy and Zaly,. as exquiſitely good: It 
ought likewiſe to be obſerved, * 


Sicily, which were all called Hyb1/a, That we are 


the Srcrlians now call Augs 


ſpeaking of, ſtood on the Eaſtern Coaſt, and gave 
Name to The Gulph of Meg ara, near the City which 
a, or by Corruption, 
Agouſte. Stephens calls the Inhabitants of Megara, 

egarenſes, and Galeore. This City is ſuppoſed to 
have ſtood between Syracuſe and Auguſta, near the 
Place where Mrrillis now ſtands, in the Province 
called Valle di Noto. But ſome pretend, that there 
are yet ſome. Traces of it to be ſeen near the Mouth 
of the Catare, formerly the Allabus. The ſecond 
City of Hybla was called Hybla Minor, i.e. Little 
Hybla, or Hybla Herea. Some ſuppoſe it ſtood on 
an Eminence, in the ſame Place where we now ſee 
Raguſa. At leaſt the Deſcription the Hiſtorians and 
Geographers Sire us of it, cannot agree with the 
Situation of Bxteriam, as Fazellus fal ely ſuppoſes. 
The third Hybla was called Hybla Major, or The 
Great Hybla. It ſtood in the Eaſt of Sicily, eighteen 


Miles from Carers, and four:from Hadranum, very 
near = Territory in which -Paderxo now ſtands. 

t the ancient 50 

Geographers reckon up three Cities in the Ifland of 


heſe Cretan were ſix hundred in N 


1 tos * * 
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baliſts, 
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4, and owed their Liberty to Hannibal, was then marching at the dg f 


Vear of 6aliſt 
ROME the Syracuſan Army. They had formerly ſerved the Romans as Auriliarics, wer, 
DAX. taken Priſoners: at the Battel of the Lake Thraſimenus, and had been ſent *. 1 
Q Fanws without Ranſom, as the other Allies of Nome were. Hippocrates and Epicy | A 
Maxiuvs, therefore could not but think this a happy Omen, advanced towards the Cream Bll 


Niaccertes applied themſelves to them as Supplicants, preſented them with 5: Olive Branch,” | 


Marcellus, | 1 
Conſuls. and Wreaths, and ſpoke thus. Cretans, we now expect you will ſbeww us ſin 


Marks of your | Friendſhip and Gratitude, in our extreme Neceſſity. Give 1 , | 

favourable Reception among pou, and protect us againſt the Deſigns of the Syn. 

cuſans. Without your Afebance, we ſhall be given up to the Fury of the Romm Bll 

and ſhall be inevitably deſtroyed. The Cretans were affected with this, reccived 1, BY 

| two Hannibaliſts among them, and promiſed them either to ſhare their Danger, & 

| : dcliver them out of it. 2 

Ta1s Conference made a Halt in the Army for ſome time; and all the Solden 
asking what was the Cauſe of it, a Rumour was ſpread from Battalion to Bat, WY 

» lion, that Hippocrates and Epicydes had delivered themſelves up to the Ca 

and were under their Protection. Upon which the whole Army muttered (, il 

Joy. But the Commanders knew not their Inclinations, till they rode up to tie 

Advanced-Guard full ſpeed, reproached the Cretans in a great Rage, with ther 

marching ſo flowly, and their Inſolence in receiving theſe Enemies of the Sum 

among them; and ordered the two Hannibaliſts to be loaded with Irons. Ta 

Sofis and Dinomenes were more ſenſible than ever of the little Authority the 

had over the Troops. The Shout the Cretans gave, was anſwered in all Parts c 

/ the Army. The Soldiers were univerſally inclined to Sedition, and the Genem Wl 

were in very great Danger from their enraged Troops. So that they were force il 

to let the Criminals eſcape unpuniſhed, and guard as well as they could again 

new Intrigues. In ſhort, Hippocrates, who knew the Diſpoſition of the Soldier, 

invented a Stratagem, which Hannibal himſelf would have commended. tt 

counterfcited a Letter from the Pretors to Marcellus, and hired a Courier, wh 

ſuffered. himſelf to be ſurprized, in the Road which the Hracuſan Army took 

from Megara to Syracuſe. The Letter was this. Soſis and Dinomenes to th 

Conſul Marcellus, greeting. He are rejoiced to hear, that you have not ſpat 

the Life of any of the. Leontini, and eſpecially of the Mercenaries which Hippocnts 


commanded. He was a Plague to us which laid Syracuſe, waſte ; and our Republit 
will never have any reſt, as long as be £4 continue among us, or. there ſhall le 
one f thoſe Foreigners in our Armies. Turn then your Arms towards Mcgara, ad 
- come: and deliver Syracuſe from the Mercenaries which we command. 

Ix is caſy to imagine what Effect the reading this Letter muſt have on all the 
Soldiers. The Multitude neyer penetrate beyond the Surface of things. They 
immediately cried, To Arms; and had fallen upon their Generals, if they had not 
fled in haſte, and eſcaped to Syracuſe, where the Calumny followed them. Hy 
pocrates and Epicydes: corrupted one of the Soldiers, who had been ſhut up i 
Leontini, during the Siege; taught him to ſpeak the ſame Language; and (ent 
him away to Syracuſe, that he might appear as an Eye-witneſs of the Truth of whit 
Was reported. He there exaggerated the Inhumanity of the Romans at the taking df 
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1 Olive - Branches were the Symbols of Peace Branches in their Hands, as Symbols of A 85 

. aniong moſt Nations, as the Caducems was among they, come to defire of him: And on a M with 

1 he reeht. On a Medal of the Emperor Augaſtas, Titus, Peace is repreſented as a Goddels, and $2 

1 | we fee two Deputies before his Throne with Olive- - the ſame n A 2 bo 
: 4 | W428 IT GL . n 97 Leoni | 
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1 and declared that every thing was deſtroyed, with Fire and Sword. T his Year of 
E 3 —_—y among the common People; and even found ſome Credit among 4 0 = 
he Magiſtrates. The Informer was brought into the Senate, examined, and his 
Depoſition, which had been dictated by the two Hannibaliſts, raiſed a Jealouſy at Feuer 
caſt among the chief Men in the Republick. Some of them ↄpegl affirmed, that 


. , / M. CLAubius 
e Romans had ſhcwed their Avarice and Cruelty in the Siege of Leontini. Had Maxceiuns, 


hey entered Syracuſe, ſaid they, what would have become of this opulent City ! The Conſuls. 


. ere Booty they had found to glut their Avarice, the more terrible would the Pil. 
n, if wwe have been. And the Conſequence drawn from this ill-grounded Fear, Was, 
te hat it was neceſſary to ſhut the Gates of the City, and guard againſt the Noman, 
0 is a common Enemy. Nevertheleſs, the Lie did not take with all the People. 


here were few, beſides the Populace and Soldiery, that gave into it. Joſs and 
Dinomenes ſuſpended the Credulity of the berter Sort of People. n 
Zur in the mean time, Hippocrates and Epicydes did not neglect the Advan- 


tz 

als, ages their Cheat had given them. After the Departure of the . two Hracuſan 

for Prætors, they had made themſelves Maſters of the Army. Nay, the foreign Mer- 

the enaries had very like to have cut in pieces the few Syracuſan Troops that were 4 
heit n the Army. They confounded them with Soſis and Dinomenes, and believed 

tur nem to be privy to their Letter. But the two Hannibaliſts ſtopped their Fury; 

ben ot ſo much out of Compaſſion, as Policy. They wanted to return again to H- 

they acuſe, and recover their Power there; and the Maſſacre of theſe poor innocent 


| ö Soldiers, would have ſet the Citizens againſt, them. Whereas, by protecting them, 
hey ſecured themſelves their Friendſhip, and that of their Relations; and theſe 


rced en were as ſo many Hoſtages in the Army, which would procure them Reſpect 
ain a Syracuſe. © 2 _ d uA at en 0 02 
lien AFTER theſe Precautions were taken, Hippocrates and Epicydes marched their 
te roops towards the City, and were already arrived at 52 He apylum; but they found 
vio he Gates ſhut. Then they parlicd a. great while with the Officers of the Guard; 
cook Mc clarcd that their only Deſign in bringing back their Army, and deſiring, Leave 


enter into their common City, was to defend it againſt the Romans; and the 


ured ody of the Guard was thereby prevailed on to open one of the fix Gates. Some 
rates Part of the Army was already entered the City, when the Hracuſan Prætors ran 
blck d the Place, and immediately ordered the Gate to be: ſhut. But little Regard was 
11 be gew to their Authority: The Gate was ſtill left open; and then the Magiſtrates had 


courſe to Intreaties and Remonſtrances. Hhat are you doing, Syracuſans? ſaid 
ey. With Hippocrates and Epicydes, you introduce Tyranny into your City. What 


| the chief did they formerly do with your Guards ! What will they not do, when at | | 
They e Head of an Army? If you ſuffer them to enter, you. betray Syracuſe. But ſo 1 
1 not ttle Order Was kept in the new Republick, and ſo little Deference paid to its 4 
Hy overnors, that all Was in vain. The Soldiers without, and the Populace within, 

jp it id their utmoſt to break down the Gates; and at laſt effected it: and Epicydes 

(nt nd Hippocrates entered with their Troops into 53 Tyoha, through the ſix Gates of 

what plum, which was a Barrier to itt. 

ng df HoWEVER,' Aeradina was as it were the Center of Syracuſe, and the nobleſt 


ert of this great City; and thither the Prætors retired, very uncaſy to ſee two 
rants actually entered into their Capital. But the Magiſtrates had only a Handful 
f young Citizens, to defend them in Acradina; and this Poſt. was ſoon forced, and 
l the Prætors there were maikicred, except Softs, and a few others, who eſcaped 


the Tumult, and fled to the Romans for Refuge. Thus the two Hannibaliſts 
Came Maſters of Syracuſe; they had the People and Troops for them; eſtabliſſied 
leir Tyranny by their Aſſiſtance; and the tiſiug Republick was not indeed enſlaved 
=P King, but by two imperious and abſolute Maſters, who brought it to Ruin. 
Tur foteſaw that Marcellus. would ſoon cone yan Siege to this faithleſs 
ty, and therefore neglected nothing that was neceſſary to put it into a Poſture 
df Defence; They gave the Slaves their Liberty, With leave to be enrolled in 
rar de Troops. They (er free all Priſoners; aſſembled che People to elect new Pre. 


edal of 1 „ 1 2 
* with $2 That Part of 8 | ' 3 f 0 | 11.243. . 1:14: w 4 f . a 3# * N | | | 
yracuſe which led from Tycha 353 See what we have ſaid of Thaba, or 71 
— _ to Laont ini, was called 2 5 our Deſcription of 2 2. . i 4 
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Pp p tors; 


N Fazivs Was near expiring z nevertheleſs, he reſolved on the Siege of Hracuſen and begeh I _ 


Meese, it. But we will poſtpone the Particulars of this memorable Expedition, till 11, fl 
Maxcztivs, next Year, and return to Spain, to view the Exploits of the two Scipto's. 


Conſuls. 


fits. 3. 2 Minds of the Wavering. The Body of Men he commanded, was not conſide. BY 


c. 41. 


4 The Place which Livy calls Caflrane Alram, a People of Spain, who inhabited a Part of de A 
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Year of tors; and were chemſelves the only Perſons choſen : which was indeed oy ; 
ROME 
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favourite Cities, which was 57 Caſtulo, the City formerly ſo zcalous in their It 1 


tte River 


Of, ſtood on the right Side of the Surro, near the with that of Cægorla on the Confines 
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Confirmation of the Sovercignty which they had uſurped. And then Marcell Y 
did not think it proper to delay the Vengeance of Rome. Indecd, his Conſul; 
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F. XV. Tung Campaign was not ſo advantageous to the Romans at fitſt, 11 
it was afterwards. The Carthaginians Had then three Armies in Spain, one unde 
the Command of A/#rubal, the Brother of the famous Hannibal; a ſecond com. 
manded by Mage; a third under the Conduct of another Aſarubal, the Son ; Bl 
G1/co. ate ts of, 1 

A the Country beyond the Ebro, was terrified at theſe formidable Forcy BY 
The Carthaginians took the Field before the Scipio s, and ravaged all the Proyincy BY 
which adhered to the Romans. All Spain ſeemed ready to ſubmit to the Ca. 
thaginian Yoke, when Publius Scipio paſſed the Ebro, and came to ſupport th; ll 


rable; and therefore he was not ſucceſsful in his firſt Attempt. He endeayoure; {YG 
to make himſelf Maſter of a Poſt called 54 The High Caſtle, doubtleſs on accom BY 
of its Situation; but the Place was ſtrong, and well guarded. The Carthaginin 3 
had made it a. Magazine. A Battel was fought there by the Cavalries of bo! 
Sides, in which Scipio was repulſed, and {loſt two "thouſand Men, for the nd 
part Stragglers, who could not keep up with him, in his Retreat. B 
 Howeves, this Repulſe forced Publius to draw near the Ebro, in a more quit Wil 
Country, where Cneius joined his Brother with all the Roman Forces; whillt t 
Son of Giſco marched his Army near that of the Romans, and joined it to tho 
of A/drubal and Mago, on the Banks of the 55 Anas. At the Foot of a Mou. Wil 
tain called 55 Victory, there was a Plain, which was probably divided by this Ri 
and in this Plain; all the Roman and Carthagimian Forces in Spain met. The Wl 
Publius marched out of his Camp with a Body of light Horſe, to examine tis i 
Ground; and the Enemy knowing this, followed him with a greater Body, x 
tacked him, and forced him to retire to an Eminence. And there the nl 
General began to be inveſted, when Cneius his Brother came very ſeaſonab/ tv Wl 
his Relief. This was a fair Opportunity to bring on a general Action; but the M 
Policy of the Carthaginians at that time, conſiſted in avoiding pitched Bartels, ad i 
applying themſelves wholly to the taking Cities, to enlarge their Dominions. vl 
that they could not, without Regret, ſee the Romans received into one of tbt Wl 


tereſts, and where Hannibal had married his Wife. id? 4 
lx order to make Repriſals, they inveſted Illiturgis, a City which adhered u 
the es, and had received a Roman Garriſon. Afarubal hoped to have reduci 
ir, by Famine at leaſt ; but Publius did not relinquiſh ſo fine a Conqueſt to thi 


Enemy. He broke through the two Carthaginian Camps, with one ſingle Lein 
and entered the inveſted City. And after this, he made fo vigorous a Sally on til 
Enemy, that he forced them to raiſe the Siege. He ſpilt much Blood in A, 


bas Army, in theſe two Victories; and left no leſs than two thouſand of il 
Enemy dead upon the Spot. The Romans alſo made ten thouſand | Priſoners, = 
took thirty fix' Colours. Nevertheleſs, this Diſappointment did not diſcoui 

#7 1137 e 5 88 1s. 9972 = * 42 ö 1 
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or be High Caſtle ſtood in old Celtiberia, near dom of Murcia, and Dioceſe of Guadix. Ti 

wero, Or the Aucar. It afterwards bore Nation is ſaid to have poſſeſſed the Cities of But 
- the Name of Vateria.' It is 1 to be the ſame Requena, Caravaca, Guadiæ, Oribuela, and Mam 
which is now called Cnenpa, in New Cafill e.. 57 The City of Caftnlo, which ſome think 9 
Ihe N is now known by the Name Name to Caflille, was in that 12. of. this ins 
df Gzadiana. See above, p. 47. of Volume, dom which bordered on ancient B2zca. It belong 
"OS TT unn 154 un At firſt to the Province of Tarragon in H 
36 Mount Vi&ory:is a Part of Mount n afterwards dfwembered from jt, to be c 
_ Which was the Name formerly given to that Moun- to. the Carthaginiin Province, or the Promo 
tain in the Kingdom of Grazads, which" is now © New Carthage. . Sanſon places it near Co 
called Sierra Nevada. The Mountain here ſpoken - Vieia. But Brice thinks its Situation bene if 


3 * 1 
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Head of the Aua, in the Country of the Baſleam, "fille, and the Kingdom of Gramax m. 
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Tuba. He came and fell upon 55 Bigerra, another City in the Intereſts of Vear of 


192 pag > lacerety, of Nor. 
: and Scipio haſtening thither after him, his Preſence was ſufficient, without 

15 — to frighten the Carthaginians. They decamped, and came and poſted 3 
, hemſelves near 3 Munda. Then Cneius Scipio joined his Brother Publius, and Nn 
: voch reſolving to offer Aſarubal Battel, the Affair was carried too far to admit Me 


a Retreat. The Carthaginians were formed, and the Attack began. The Action Maxcziive, g 
laſted four Hours, turned entirely to the Advantage of the Romans, and then Conſuli 
one ſingle Accident put an end to it. Cneius was dangerouſly wounded in the 
Thigh with a Dart; which was Cauſe enough for his Brother to ſound a Re- 
treat, notwithſtanding the violent Ardor of the Romans againſt their Enemies. 
Had it not been for this unforeſcen Accident, the whole Carihaginzan Army 
had been deſtroyed, and their Camp plundered. They were repulſed quite to 
the Foot of their Ramparts, when the Retreat was ſounded. A memorable 
Battel, in which the Carthaginians loſt about twelve thouſand Men, thirty nine 
lephants, and fifty ſeven Colours; and about three thouſand of them were made 
Priſoners ! : 
AFTER this, the Vanquiſhed could find no Place ſecure enough to retreat to. 
Cneius, without giving himſelf time to have his Wound cured, ordered himſelf to 
de carried in a Litter; marched with his Brother to the Enemy, who were en- 
amped near 59 Aurinx; and there prepared for a ſecond Battel. But it was rather 
a Continuation of the former. The Romans had the ſame Advantage, with this Diffe- 
ence, that they killed fewer Men: and the Enemy had fewer Men left in this Action, 
han in the former. In ſhort, the Carthaginian Army was ſo ſhattered, that A/drubal 
ad now no Refuge, but to ſend to Mago, to make new Levies. The Carthagi- | 
jans had a particular Talent that Way. What Artifice they. uſed to engage whole 
ations to aſſiſt them in their Neceſſity, cannot now be diſcovered; yet ſo it was, ; 
that the Carthaginian Army was recruited, and the Corps filled in a few Days. e 
But a third Battel, fought with as ill Succeſs as the former, completed their Ruin. 4 
he Roms took a thouſand Priſoners; killed eight thouſand Men, and eight 
lephants on the Spot; took three Elephants alive; and what was particular, was 
his, that they found ſome Gallic Arms, among the Spoils of the Dead. The 
WE arihbagimians had carried on a Correſpondence as far as Gaul; and two Kings of 
hat Nation, one named Moenicaptus, and the other Civiſinarus, were in this 
ction, and loſt their Lives in it. wk FW | | 
THz Fruit of all theſe Succeſſes, was the retaking of Saguntum, the City which 
jad given Riſe to the War It had been rebuilt by the Carthaginians, ſince it 
dad been ſacked by Hannibal, ſeven Years ago; and they had placed a numerous 
arriſon in it to defend it. The few of the old Inhabitants that were left alive, 
vaited for the happy Opportunity of being reinſtated in their Poſſeſſions; and 
he Scipio now revenged their Cauſe, both on the Carthaginians, the unjuſt 


\ elf ſurpers of their Lands, and on the 51 Turdetani, who had joined with Han- 
9 

1 ti 18 Old Bigerra, according to Prolomy, was a 60 Aarinæ was certainly a City of old Bætica. 
Mr of the Country of the Baſtetani, who poſſeſſed But neither the Hiſtorians, nor the Geographers, 
* th e Eaſt Part of New Caſtille, where it borders on have ſaid enough of it, to determine ies aon 


e Kingdom of Valencia. This is the Country exactly. Florian thinks it the ſame Place as Arjona 
which is now called La Mancha. Sanſon places this near Fain. Mariana thinks it the ſame City as 
ity near Feguera. The Reſemblance of the Names Jaen in Eaft Andaluſia: but we cannot adopt this 
made Brietius think, that Bigerra ſtood where Beiar latter Opinion, becauſe Livy ſays that the Carthagi- 
ow ſtands; the Diſtrict of Beiar is now created wiams retired from Manda to Aurinx, towards 55 


1 ito a Duchy. pania Citerior; and conſequently they marched awa 
TW 59 The GV of Manda, according to Brier, re- from the Place where the City of 7aes now and? 
1 ains the fame Name to this Day. It afterwards Others have thought with Bexterss, that Aarinx 


came famous for the Victory which Julius Ceſar ſtood near a Town, which the Spaniards now call 


ik of gained over Pompey, near it. It is now but a ſmall Moron, between Seville and Manda. 

bs own in the Kingdom of Granada, ſituated in a GI The Country of the Turdetani comprehended 

00 reat Plain, at the Foot of a Mountain near Rio the Territory of Beta, that of the Alperves, and a 

11 "od rande, fix Leagues from the Coaſt of Granada, Part of that of Seville, and of the Duchy of Me- | l 
; F d as much from Marbella. Vet it is generally ding Sidonia. Ptolomy reckons, that there were 

* j hought, that Manda was the ſame Place which is forty Cities in this Part of $ ain; but now in the 

gow ow called Ronda Ia Veia, in the Weſtern Part of time of the ſecond Panic War, it was contained 


e of Granada, on the Confines of A»- within narrower Bounds. - 


* 8 


Year of nibal, in that cruel Expedition. The City was taken, the Cartbagenian Garrison 
ROME driven out, and the Saguntini put in Poſſeſſion of their Country, and their x; 
DXXXIS. tates. As for the Turdetani, they were ſubdued by Force, | obliged to ſurrey, 
Trat der at "Diſcretion, fold by Auction, and made Slave. Thus Nome, in 

e ſingle Conſulſbip of Fabius and Marcellus, gradually recovered her Loſſes, 5d 
Mazcerius, kept Hannibal in Awe, in Italy; made a very conſiderable Progreſs, in Spay, 
Conſuls. and made Preparations to maintain her Dominions in Sicily, againſt all the Effory 
of Carthage. | * | 
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{HE War with Hannibal had now laſted fix whole Years, and we Tn. 90. 
are entering upon a ſeyenth. Fabzus's Reputation was eſtabliſned; XXXIX. 
0 and Rome acknowledged, that ſhe owed her Preſervation, partly to 
s Inaction, but mote to his Counſels. He was revered by both Senate and Peo- en 
e, as the Deliverer of his Country. But in the mean time, his Conſulſbip Was M. CLavows 
piring. The time was come for chuſing Succeſſors for him and Marcellus. The 1 
ter was abſent, and was beginning the Siege of Syracuſe. And it was to be ä 
imed, that the Command of the Armies might continue longer in the Hands of 
ice two great Men, and that they might be continued in the Conſulſbip. The 
epublick therefore found means to pteſerve both in their Employ ments, and 
ithout any Infringment on the Laws, or Cuſtom. Fabius returned from the 
amp, to preſide in the Comitia by Centuries, which were held in the Campus 
art ius, as uſual;;' and under the Conduct of this wiſe Preſident, Rome conſulted 
true Intereſts; and made ſuch a Choice, as beſt ſuited her preſent; Wants. 
ac nominated two Men to the Conſulſbip, who were both abſent, and each in 
Service, at the Head of his Army. The firſt was Fabius, the Son of the great 
wins, ſurnamed CuntZator, or The Temporizer ; and the ſecond was that T. Sem- 
onius Gracchus, who had taught the Slaves Diſcipline, and gained a Victory 
ith them; and who was now choſen Conſul a ſecond time. Marcellus was con- 
nued in Sicily, with the Title of Pro-Conſul, that he might finiſh the Enterprize 
had begun; and being made Governor of the Kingdom of Hiero, had a ſupe- 
or Authority to that of Cornelius Lentulus, who was nominated: Pro-Pretor for 
xc old Dominions of the Romans in Sicily: So that his Power there, was as 
eat as when he was Conſul. Fabius the Father ſtill commanded an Army under 
is Son, in Quality of Lieutenant-General ; and almoſt all the other Generals 
ere continued in their reſpective Commands, The Sczpzo's governed in Spain, 
before; and Terentius Varro, in Picenum. Otacilius commanded the Fleet in 
city. Mucius Scevola remained in Sardinia, and Valerius Lævinus was ſtationed 
Brunduſium, to guard the Coaſts with his Fleet, and watch the Motions of the 
ing of Macedon. Two Pretors were choſen. for the City; Attilius Regulus was 
ade Prætor Romanus; and « AEmilius Lepidus, Pretor Peregrinus; but aſter- 
ards the latter left the whole Adminiſtration of Juſtice to Regulus, and went to 
ommand the Army of young Fabius, the Conſul elect, which was encamped at 
ucerig. Sempronins Tuditanus was nominated Pretor in Ciſalpine Gaul; and 
aus Fuluins, who was Prætor -likewiſe, had the Command of two Legtons, 
rhich lay near „ CCCCCVWWWWW th 26 We anti! 
As ſoon as elected, the two new Confuls returned to Rome, entered upon ye... of 
cir Office, and made it their: firſt Buſineſs, to make'a Report to the Senate, x G M E 
pf the Situation pf the Rowan Armies, the State of the Provinces, and the Dxl. 
Means of continuing the War with Hannibal. The Conſcript Fathers aſſigned 9 
everal Generals their Poſts; and appointed the two new Conſulr to act againſt M. xnaus, 
Carthuginian. The bare Name of Fabius, who would be the chief Di- Tu. 2 
ector of the Campaign under his Son, was enough to diſcourage him. ARS Eicvs,Confuls. 
or the Pretors, they choſe their Provinces by Lot. Fabius the Dunger put eee 
umſclf at the Head of the Army his Father had commanded the laſt. Year z'and 
Vo“. III. | Qqaq Sempronius 
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Year of Sempronius was content with the two Legions he had formed with his own Hay YZ 
RO M E and who were in a manner his Children. Two Legions, conſiſting of Rong A 
DXB. Citizens, were added to all the other Troops of the Republick, and the Cl 
"Faxes Were empowered to raiſe twenty thauſand Men among the Allies. 9 
AXIMUS, ALL that now remained for Fabius and Sempronius to do, before they 1,þl 
PRI: Rome, was to calm the Fears of the Romang, in relation to ſome odd Even 
envs,Conſuls. which Superſtition made formidable. At Rome, the Lightning had fallen www al 
one of the Gazey pf the City, and a large Page pf the Watt, Ar Arie, u 
Temples of June aq becg ſtzuck with Lightging. In che Rlver Tarracing bY 
People thought they had ſcen a ſtrange Appearance of Galleys, and heard the ;, 

tering of Arms in the Temple of Jupiter Vicilinus. And at? Amiternum, thy = 

imagined they ſaw the River Aternus dyed rgd. with Bloody It was therefore u 

ceſſary to do ſomething to ſatisfy the Credulity, and abate the Fright, of 1 

People; and the Conſuls ordered Expiations ; and when the Pontifices judged u] 


Lipy, . 24. 


N 4. City, to meet him, and ordered his Lictors to go before him, Theſe Officers , 
Pal. * 3. not march before the Conſul, ſeveral abreaſt, as other Troops did, but onen 


2. 4 2 4. one; and their Commander walked next before the Conſul, to receive hy 


bad a mind to try you, ſaid he; and with great Pleaſure ſee, that you know in 
40 5 0 the ionity of your Station. Always remember, that all private al 
domeſticl- Relations and Regards are to give way to the Reſpetis due to Perſmi 
4 publiet Character. N 


„ 
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A. » Uh City ; but now difliked the new Party he had choſen, and promiſed to ref 


Ley, ibid. 


ty 0 his Country. Thus ſpake youll | 
1 


3 c andch.'. 1: oc: + 
+ ff 71 Amiter num was a City which formerly belonged 4 In fome Editions this Man is called Dae 
++»: -xry of the e vear the Sprjags Nen A. Apes, alludes to the Ferrtory of 4+, 2 
pi reraus, Of Pferd ere are ome ; of Ami- Apulia, the Place of his Nativity. For ip oof 


8 
81 ternamm yet to be ſeen near &. Nutorino, a little 1 


„ to be read, and not Arpinas which fignifies 
e 7 b 01 zen of Arpinum, a Cit! in che Country 
233 2 F , 
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df Arpi. Perhaps the Report” of Altmius engaged them in ir. But be that as It 


Proceed more by Sttatagem, than Feree; and was pleaſed to ſee 4 War 


ins. We ought io give fuch Precedents as favour thoſe who return 10 us, and 


re, A Traitor it neuer to be truſted. But there is a middle Way. It -wontd 


+ be ſafe; either to truſt him as & Friend, or to put him to Death. Let us ſend 


to ſome neighbouring City, and ſet a Guard upon him, to watch him; bit at 
» {ame time allow him ſome ſort of Laberty, till the War is ended. It will then 
time enough to. conſider, | whether Altinius has not made ſufficient amends for 
firſt Revolt, by his Return. * ul un 


ings; and never took or gave thoſe: ſevere Counſels, in which the firſt Romans 


ried. Gentleneſs was the Method he made uſe of, to recover his Republick 


Provinces and Cities, which the Neceſſity of the Times had wreſted from her. 
d in his Camp, no General had more Indulgence for the Weakneſs of his Sol. 
rs. The Hiſtorians have recorded ſeveral remarkable Inſtances of it. A Soldier, 
the Nation of the Marſi, who was perſonally brave, and of ſome Conſequence 
his Country, had held ſome ſeditious Diſcourſes with his Companions, and 
rſuaded them to go over to the Enemy. The Plot came to Fabius Ears; and, 
ording to the ancient Rigour of the Romans, the Marſian was abſolutely loſt, 
t the prudent Temporizer: knew how to pacify an enraged Mind. I plainly ſee, 
d he to the Soldier, that: Regard h has not been ſhewn to your Birth and 

ices. My Predeceſſors have neglected you; and they are to blame for it. But 
w the Fault will. be: yours, if you dows diſcover to me your Wants, and your 
retenſions. Then he gave this Foot-Soldier a Horſe, incorporated him in the 
an Cavalry, and honourcd him with other military Rewards. And by theſe 


cans, Fabius paved the Way for his becoming one of the braveſt, and moſt zcalous 
oopers, in the Roman Armies. g A 21 
Ar anocher time, Fabiur was informed, that a Lucanian in his Troops was 


„ — 1 
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en abſent from the Camp all Night long, and ſcarce ever continued in his 
nt; but being told upon Enquiry, that he was an excellent Soldier, and that 
bad. figualiged their Falour more, he only watched him fot the preſent, in 
der to find out, what was the Reafon of his going out ſo often“ Till at length, 
di ſcovered, that the Lacunian had a Miſtreſs, and croſſed wide Plains, at the 
azard of his Life, to come to her: And then, tho' the General greatly diſapproved 
this Icregularity, yet he could not help turning the Affair into Ridicule. Falun 
uſed the Woman the Luraniam loved, to be brought to his Tent unknown to 
m; and after reproaching the Man with his abſenting himſelf from the Ca 
the Night, contrary to all Law and Diſcipline, he added, I have given you 
dy, who knows hau 10 keep you in the Camp, and your nntawfut Ewerar- 
pns. The Encanjan was very muck ſurprized, to find his Miſtreſs in his Tent, 
d ſhewed by his conſtamt Continuance in the Camp, that he had not abſented 


imſelf upon any Motives, that could juſtly cauſe his Fidelity to be ſuſpectet. 


But Hannibal was of a quite different Character. The Roman was not more 
umane, that the Cartbagmian was cruel and barbarous. This appeared, by his 
treatment of the Wife and Children of Akmins, the treacherous 'AHrpimare 


reat Pain about the Fugitives he deſpiſed him: but his great Eſtate was an agree 


ie Bair/for'a Man who loved Money. Aſter he had in vain ſought for the Huſ- 
and, Zaunibal cauſed the Wife to be brought 
make her diſcover her Husband's Treaſures; and when he had made her diſeovet 


to his Camp; put her to the Torture, 


il he wanted to know, he condemned her and her Children, to be burnt alive. 
$.1V. NzvenTrELyss;: the Fabi reſolved' to open the Campaign with the Siege 


ul, they advanced to that Side, which ſeemed to be hear Hannibal's Camp; and 
he Carthaginian did not care to fight Fabius. He now made it his Buſineſb 70 
kindled 

b again, 


243 
s « little, and readely change Parties. What ave are moſt concerned about, Yer of 
3 their ſhaking oſf the Roman Toke, and going auer to the Carthagi- R 0 if E 


„ ain inio their former Alliances. \. If ſuch of our Allies at have left us, 4 
„ bal all Hopes of being ablt to return to their Duty with Impunity ; how Hrg. 


tinately would this mate them adhere tu the Enemy's Faction Ho ready would us Grac- 
's make them to go over ti him? Not that I think Altinius worthy of your 'Confi- cavs,Conſuls 


F. III. Tais was the true Spirit of the great Fabias, He was moderate in all 5% Life of 


| , who Livy, B. 24. 
A eſcaped out of the City, to ſell it to the Romans: Not that he Was in any © #5 
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| Year of again, both in Spain and Sicily, by his Intrigues. However, whilſt he was .,, 
RO ME taining himſelf with theſe Neflegions the Roman Army arrived "py * 2 
„which was indeed ſtrong on one Side, but defenceleſs on the Side where 2 | 
Q: Fanivs appeared. The Carthagmian Garriſon therefore, to the Number of five thouly 4 
= ns ue Men, and the. Burghers of Arps, to the Number of three thouſand, came angh | 
a ne all to the weakeſt Part of the City, and expected it would be attacked there. Ib 
znvs,Confuls. Fabius reſolved to make an Aſſault on that Quarter of the Town which was deeny 
impregnable; and thought the Night the moſt proper time for it. To thi; .,, | 
TR he choſe out ſome. of the braveſt Tribunes in his Army, and putting them à U 
2 Head of only ſir hundred choſen Men, commanded them to begin the Atul 
and mount the Ramparts, at three in the Morning. As for the Fabii, they , ul 
ſetved themſelves to complete the Execution of their Enterprize. As ſoon a 
ſix hundred Men were got into the City, the Generals were to haſten to their AH 
_ tance. with a ſtrong Force, upon the firſt Signal; and Trumpets were place z 
proper Diſtances, quite to the Raman Camp, which was but one Mile fron m 
be” Place. The brave Tribunes, and their Company, executed their Orders very u 
ceſsfully. A great Shower of Rain, which happened to fall at the ſame time, , bi 
voured their Enterprize. That Part of the Wall, which they ſcaled, and was beſm 
very deſtitute of Men, was then entirely deſerted. Beſides, the Noiſe the N 
made with their Hatchets, when they were got into Arpr, in endeavouring u 
break open the Gates, was imputed to the Violence of the Storm. It was (oc tl 
that the Burghers and Soldiers were yet in Bed; and as the Blows of the a 
Soldiers leſſened; continually, they only lulled thoſe to ſleep, whom the Storm iy il 
awaked. Till at length, the Gates were broken open, and the Roman Arma! 
tered the Place. Upon the. firſt; Sound of the Enemy's Trumpets, the Garri, il 
—_ repaired: to their Colours, and prepared for their Defence. The Townſmen wn 
Y | placed in the firſt Line, and the fiye thouſand Cart haginiant in the ſecond. Til 
was done by Order of the Carthaginian' Commander, who ſuſpeted ſome Artic: 
ö on the Part of the Inhabitants, In the mean time, the Nomans advanced, i j 
4 were, to give Batte] in the Heart of the City, after they had ſeized the Hours 
| next the Ramparts, to prevent being knocked down with Stones from the Id 
them. And then, the Arpifiares; who knew ſome of the | Enemy's: Soldin e. Wi 
tered into a Conference with them; and the Romans ſaid; 1s it: poſſible ji the Wil 
Tnhabitants- of Arpi to prefer New-comers to old Allies, and Moors to 1It:lis! Wi 
Can you ſuffer: our: common Country to become the Conqueſt of an African? U 
Which words, and the Sight of: their [preſent Danger, the Arpinates made thit WWF: 
Pretor advance, to treat with the Conſul; and it was inſtantly reſolved, That thy WR S- 
ſhould; turn their Arms againſt; the Carthaginians. Ar: the ſame time, a thoululi 
Spaniards of the Garriſon: came to ſurrender to the Rowans, on this: ſingle Cor Wil 
dition, That the Gates ſhould: be opened to the Carthaginian Troops, whole Liv Wl 
ſhould be given them. Accordingly; Fabius opened the Gates to them, and (et 
them to Hannibal, who was then encamped at Selapia. Thus Arpi returned v 
its Obedience to the Romans, without the Loſs of any Blood, but that of an d 
Traitor, who was found among the Deſerters. Hamibal tamely ſuffered the Se 
8 on, without Oppoſition; and in a manner ſaw. it taken before l 
Yes. . 4 M29 01.73 . 11 2 11 1 11 uni * eCd (a chin 5 1 
+ AFTER this, the Fabii made it their whole Buſineſs to follow Hannibal, , 
watch him; and the Fruit they reaped from the Campaign, was, that they reduce 
the Conqueror ſo low, that he durſt not attempt any conſiderable Enterprize: 
tat none of his Campaigns were more barren in military Exploits. He ſpent te i 
whole Summer in contriving means to ſurprize Tarentum. But the time was na 
yet come, for his gaining this important and deſired Conqueſt, And hilt b 
was temporiaing in his Turn, the Roman Armies made a continual Progreſs, and 
gained a Superiority in all the Places where they were poſte. 1 
of Capua, Warched the Motions of this. reſtleſs City, which was devoted to Ii 
nmibal 1 and was much ſurpriaed to ſee an hundred and twelve brave Men of ® 
Copuan Nobility arrive at his Camp. They came out of the City with the Cor 
; ſent; of the Magiſtrates, under Pretence of going to make Incurſions into the Fue 
w/ Lands; and when they came to the Advanced - Guard of the. Rom Ci? 
4 


| ; 
wings he] 
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e 1 deſired an Audience of the Pretor. Ten of them were ſuffered to enter the Year 'of 
4% 11 c me and to ſpeak in the Name of the reſt ; and when they were in- ROME 
4 | 3 duced to Fuluius, they repreſented to him the State of their City, and their 


dul 1 pes of ſeeing it ſoon return under the Dominion of its old Maſters. They & Fantus 
ang clared an Abhorrence of the Revolt of their Countrymen, ſhewed the little De- . 
„ adence there was to be had on the indolent Hannibal, and only asked one Fa- h GsAe- 


ce 

T ld be in Poſſeſſion of Capua. This Change in the Minds of the Nobility of 
Mc icy, which was the firſt that revolted from the Romans, plainly ſhewed, how 
—ch Hannibal had loſt his Credit; and they were again received into Friendſhip 


the Romans. 0 46 | | 

Tae Prætor, Sempronins Tuditanus, beſieged 5 Aternum, in the Country of the 
arrucini; took it by Storm; and the ſeven thouſand Priſoners he made, together 
th the Money he found there, enriched the Treaſury of the Republick. 

Tat Conſul Sempronius made War with Advantage in Lucania. He took Cities 
d Towns, and fought little Battels; but the Enemy would not give him an Op- 
rtunity to ſignalize himſelf by great Victories. However, he had at leaſt the 
zaſure, of ſecing the Dominions of the Republick inſenſibly increaſe, and the 
bels return by degrees to their Obedience. Of the twelve Clans among the 
uttii, who had gone over to the Carthaginians, two of the chief were already 
urned to their Duty; and it is probable, the whole Nation would have come 
ck to their old Maſters, had it not been for the Robberies of a vile Publican, 


nguage of the Romans, Præfect of ſome Troops of the Allies, and had very 
ſeaſonably entered into the Country of the Bruttii, where he exerciſed a new 
d of Robbery. After he had ſcized the Finances of the Romans, and plundered 
> Companics of which he was a Member, he reſolved to enrich himſelf by ra- 
ging the Countries of the Enemies of Rome, and taking the Profit of his Plunder 
bimſelf. Pamponius put himſelf at the Head of a tumultuous Army, conſiſting 
Peaſants, Slaves, and other Vagabonds, and entered the Country, which Mas 
Ell diſpoſed to ſubmit to the Dominion of the Nomans. Hanno, who guarded 
e Province with a Carthaginian Atmy, met the audacious/Pablican, and in one 
ttel cut all his undiſciplined Troops in pieces. Their worthleſs General was 


U ade Priſoner; and Rowe did not reckon this Defeat © among her Loſſes; but it 
. heir s the only Advantage the Carthaginians gained over her, all this Year. f 
it they . VI. IN * the Advantages Rome gained, were proportionably greater 
duſan i n thoſe in Italy. The two d cipio s recovered the Republick her ancient Allies, 


d added new ones to them. Nor was this all: They extended their Views be- 
ad the Streights, which ſeparate Africa from Spain. On this Coaſt; in Africa, 


d (nt e vaſt Region, called Numidia, which was: poſſeſſed by two Nations, called 
ned u lians, and! Maſæſyliant, each of which was governed by its own King. The 
an di 5lians lay moſt Eaſtward, and bordered upon Africa Propria, that is, the States 
Sic: ect to the Republick of Carthage. The Maſeſyizans lay more Weſtward, and bor- 
rc hi red on Mauritania. The King of: the former was Gala, aud of the latter, Syphax ; 


ho, I know not by what Accident, quarrelled with the Carthaginians, and re- 
ved. to make Wat with them. The two Scipio s being ſeparated from Hffica, 
_ by a narrow, Paſſage, were ſoon informed what Preparations Syphax/ was 
yz 0 8 WR. 1 ' a I IT) C\ ** ne n 


oF 90 oa ene e eee N 20 Ane nns Sn Gai ann | 0 
nt the WR.” Peg River ger nut, up 5 known by tho 7 called Jug erins Fas renews from a Tem- 
* | cara, gave its own Name to a City in the ple built, in Honour to Juno, ſurnamed J. 
as nd puntry of the Fel, Which flood at the Month: becauſt the profided over Martiages. 2 OR . 
ilſt 1 622 1032. 2 * — 5 wes e This — — __ Eaſtern Part of 
Rome was more ſenſibly affected with the De-  Nawidjay vn the Conſihes of Africa Propria. 
55 | 3 occaſipned by a terrible Fire, W ich 4 ed. . 8 5 77 7 4 I; 15 inh ited that Part of Maxri- | 
ys 4 2-half.” All che Buildings between The ge which Raman th called. Mauritania Cæ- 
hood uy: 't5;; and the Gate Curmenxalii, that is, from ſarienſic, from the Name of i Capital Julia Cæſa- 
E aber e. Spie tothe, Der, were reduced dc, . The) Natives of ia Canary now cell i 7. 
e de, The Temples dt Fortune, Marte and ges. his Country e .oreragainlt that Pare of 
0 42 were not. ſpared.** The Place called gui. Spain vihiere* 1 — ant had built Ned Car- 
Col | Fon 8 47 called/Fegarias . — were dere. ee the Weſterm Part of the Kingdom 
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ur of Rome, which was, that ſhe would reſtore them their Eſtates, when ſhe cnvs,Conſuls, 


Liv. B. 24. 
c. 47. 


o was become a General of an Army. His Name was L. Pomponius; his na- Lien, B. 25. 
ic City, Veit. From being a Man of Buſineſs, he was become Head, or in the 
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Year of making to enter the Dominions of Carthage; and the Diverſion was too a0 
R O M' E tageous to Rome, to be neglected. The two Noman Generals therefore a f 
Fewel to the Fire which was breaking out, and which would be of Service, 


DXL. 


Fass 


AXIMUS, 


Tin. Sgur no- 


Nos Grac- 


cuus, Conſuls, harian, who thought himſelf honoured by the Alliance which was Propoſed y 


them; by ſending an Embaſſy to Syphax, to encourage him to take up Army, , 
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to promiſe him the Aſſiſtance and Gratitude of the Roman People. Three Ca | 1 
rions-ſct out from Spain upon this Negotiation, and were well received by the, bl 


him. But one ſingle Conſideration ſtaggered him, and ſuſpended the Execuiig 
of his Deſign. His Maſeſylians were undiſciplined, and obſerved no Order j 
Battel. His Infantry eſpecially, marched up to the Enemy in Confuſion, and, yy 
out keeping any Ranks, fought nearer, or farther of, according to their Valor 
Fearfulneſs ; tho' his Cavalry was indeed inſtructed in a tolerable Way of Fightiy > 
Therefore the Knowledge and Skill of the Carthaginians in the Art of War, “ 
fied the Numidian King; and the Diſcourſe of the Ambaſſadors concerning jv, 
Diſcipline and Diſpoſition of the Roman Armies, made him fearful of engy 
with a Nation, at leaſt equal to the Romans in military Affairs. But at lengthy 
took Courage. He conſidered that the three Ambaſſadors were three able Ma 
to form his Infantry; and he obtained a Promiſe of them, that one of them ſbou 
continue with him, to command his Troops, and form them ro Diſcipline, un 
the Roman Model. So that Statorius tarried in Numidia, upon the King's Promi 
that if the Scipzo's did not conſent to his being left there, he ſhould return vt 
their Camp in 2 and the Negotiation being approved of in Spain, Stam! 
applied himſelf diligently to forming the Maſeſptansto Arms. The King had ri 

in his Dominions.a good Number of young Men, who were very capable of N 
cipline, and of an Age to ſupport the Fatigues of regular Duty; and S7atui 
Pains were not uſeleſs. He ſoon taught them to keep their Ranks; to follow tit 
Standards even running; to rally; and ſmake their Evolutions, all together m 
the firſt Signal. The King reviewed them, and was ſo well ſatisfied with the lu 
greſs his Infantry had made, that he began to depend as much upon them, as waſh 
his Cavalry. Theſe fine Beginnings raiſed his Hopes, and produced at lealt « Wn 
gogd Effect, in favour of the — — The Numidian Soldiers, who had hithn Wl 
been in the Service of the Carthaginians in Spain, deſerted by Companies al 
vent over to the Allies and Friends of their King. ! . 
Bux in the mean time, Cart 


hage did not forget herſelf. She was informe d 
the Motions of the Maſſylian, and made it her Buſineſs to ſer one of his Neꝶ 
bours, a Numidian as well as himſelf, againſt him; and thereby divert the Sto 

with which he threatned her. The Senate of Carthage ſent an Embaſſy to C 


the King of the Maſhlianc, to bring him into their Intereſt. G4ʃã docs Ih 


Livy, B. 24. 
c. 49. 


Name was Maſiniſſa; his Heart was fired, upon the bare mention of a War wi 


| and jom bim in Africa. He ir het alone, and his Maſz(yliatis will not be al! 


- £11360 2 114 


ſeem to have had a warlike Genius; but he had a Son, in the Flower of his 
whoſe-Inclinations were wholly for War. He was only ſeventeen Years old: 
his Genius, and Conduct, were already ſuch, as made the Maſſylians condus 
that he would both enlarge and enrich his Father's Kingdom. The young Pri 


Syphax 3. and he immediately entered into the Meaſures of the Carthaginian u 
baſſadors. .Syphax, ſaid he, it going to gain the Aſcendant over the King! "8h 
Africa. His Alliance with the Romans makes him powerful. Il ho knows ul 
he mar nat make himſelf a Way into the Country of the Carthaginians, u 
Maſſylian Numidia: ::; Let ut join with our | Neighbours, and oppoſe our Au 
with Carthage, to his Engagements with Rome. And let us prevent his Dai 

and 'ravage is Country, before he can go over into Spain, or the Romans my 


hold out againſt our brave Maſſylians, without 6 foreign Aſſiſtance. As for Gal, 
was caſily gained by his Son's Perſuaſions, and immediately committed the * 
duet of che Enterprize to him. Maßniſa therefore put himſelf at the Heal 

his Fathers Troops, joined ſome Carthaginian Phalanxes to them; and the you 
Warrior fell ſo vigorouſly; and” ſo ſcaſonably, on the M lan, that he put then 


7 


to the Rout. Theſe Manili, tho' formed after the n manner, had nee 


the Reſolution, | not the, Conſancy, of thoſe who inftrufted' them. They wer 


cut . & , Ars ah A h in tf 
dogg tet dad oi ne go 


hy. 
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ion; Then the vanquiſned King retired far into 9 Mauritania, made Levies Year of 
ere, and was ready to have paſſed The Streights of Cadis, and joined the Scipio s, R 2 E 
ich a numerous Army. But his ill Deſtiny, and the Valour of Maſiniſſa, pre- 
ated him. The Maſhylian Prince fought a ſecond Battel with him, before he & Fazws 
ent over, and reduced him ſo low, as to diſable him from trying the Fate of — i 
ms again; for a great while. Thus the Romans and Carthaginians engaged all uus Grac- 
e Coaſts of Africa in their Quarrels. We ſhall from this time ſee the Maſſylian onus, Conſuls. 
nd Maſæſplian Kings frequently appear upon the Stage. They will hereafter act 
ach greater Parts; and be the Reverſe of what they now are, with reſpect to 
LOMMe. | | 
VII. In the mean time, the Roman Army in Sicily was ſtill before Syracuſe. 
arcellus had begun the Siege of it the laſt Year. As ſoon as Hippocrates and 
picydes became Maſters of it, the Alliance with _ had been at an end. Some Year of 
f the Pretors of the new Republick had been maſlacred ; others had fled to Mar- RENE 
uss Camp for Refuge; and deſired him to revenge the wicked Attempts of the P 
vo Hannibaliſts. The Roman General immediately left Leontini; but the Prætor & Favs 
eius ill endeavoured to bring Matters to an Accommodation. He ſent a 01629... 
1 inqueremis and Quadriremis to Syracuſe, with Ambaſſadors to negotiate a Re- Masczrrus, 
dnciliation with the Senate and People of Syracuſe. But the Syracuſans imme- cena, 
ately ſeized the Quadriremis, which was accidentally driven into their Port; . 3. _ 
d thus declared War by an open AQ of Hoſtility. Then the Quingqueremis which 
ad the Ambaſſadors on Board, ſheered off; otherwiſe the Law of Nations had 
en violated in their Perſons. As for Marcellus, he was not a violent Man, but 
ed all poſſible Means to bring theſe faithleſs Allies to Reaſon. He encamped 
tar the Temple of 10 Jupiter Olympus, at about half a League from the City; 
ad he alſo ſent an Embaſly to the Syracuſans. But as ſoon as Hippocrates and 
picydes knew, that the Conſul's Envoys were near, they went to meet them, 
ich a numerous Attendance, to prevent their entering Syracuſe. The Roman, 
tho was the Mouth of the Embaſly, addreſſed himſelf indifferently, either to the 
mo Hannibaliſts, or to their numerous Train, in this manner. Syracuſans, we 
=: come hither as Enemies, to deprive you -þ your Liberty. Our Deſign is only 
} relieve the Oppreſſed, and to revenge the Blood of your murdered Prætors. If 
en you will ſuffer thoſe of your Magiſtrates who have taken Refuge with us, to 
turn, and live at home in Safety; and if you will deliver up into our Hands, the 
uthors of the Slaughter that has been committed, and reſtore the Syracuſans their Liv. ibid. 
aws and Liberty; we ſhall have no Occaſion to make uſe of Arms. But if by 
ur Refuſal to do this, you force us to treat you as Enemies, expett the moſt terrible 
fas of War. 25 . * Hippocrates _ I Reply, with the Air, and 
the Language of a lawful Sovereign. you had addreſſed yourſelf perſonall 
us, We ould hav . what to L you 3 — wy Anat he 2 Liv. ibid. 
the Hands of thofe,” with whom yon come to treat, you may then return again. 
we are attacked, we know how to defend ourſeFues, and can ſbew the Romans 
ve Difference between Leontini and Syracuſe. ; This ſaid, Hippocrates turned his 
eck upon the Deputies, returned into the City with his Attendants, and ordered 
Wc Gatcs to be ſhut. Then Marcellus and Appius began to inveſt the Place, one 
and, and the other by Sea. The Greet and Latin Hiſtorians enlarge much 


on this fine Siege, and take Pleaſure in deſcribing” it. It may indeed be af- 

med, that the conſtant Defence of this City for near three Years together, was 
ic Work ef one ſingle Man, whoſe great Genius made him, as it were, the Soul, 

rather the Intelligence, that preſided oyer all the Labours of the Beſieged. He 
as an able Counſellor, and by Profeſſion a Scholar. He alone did his Country 
ore Service than numerous Armies: and therefore it cannot be improper to give 
de Reader the following Account of him. 


1 206 IT ͥ Sond Y G1 2 5; napgelt” SYER „Ned 14 50 101 Ai 0 in 

9 The: Country inhabited by: the ancient Mauri, im to the Suburbs of Syracmſe. It lay over- 

Jo. „ 38:that which now makes the Kingdoms again the Iſland en at a little Diſtance 
ed, Morocco, and Algier, | 20 The Great Port. 2 Anapns, or A. 


5 inen : 
& * s < - * 1 


8 The ſtately Temple built by the Syracnſaus, feo, divided it from the City,. 
[ Honour to Jupiter gave the Name of "7, end ai oft SG wet 15 | 
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Maximus, 
M. CLavpivs 
MarxcELLus, 


Conſuls. 


ſure conſiſted in the 


Reither a Politician, nor a Soldier, nor an Otator. 


de ſo much oft 


Th# ROMAN HISTORY. Book xxy | 


Year of F. VIII. ARCHIMEDES, who. was born at Syracuſe, (and of an 
ROME trious Family, ſince he was related to King Hero) applied himſelf wholly 
3 Study of the ſpeculative Sciences. He had a | 
C©#amvs credible Progreſs in Geometry, Aſtronomy, and the other Parts of the 


11 Archimedes was indeed no leſs conſiderable 
for the Nobleneſs of his Extraction, than the Sub- 
limity of his Genius. Yet Cicero repreſents him, 
Taſeul. Quæſt. B. 5. as a Man of Baa.) mean Birth, 
who had nothing to recommend him, but his Skill 
in Geometry. I will not, ſays he, compare the mi- 
ſerable and deteſtable Life of Dionyſius the Tyrant 
with thet of an Archytas, or a Plato, Men who have 

ained themſelves the Eſteem of all Ages, by the great 
Extent of their R and their Wiſdom. © But 
J will find ont in the Tyr 


of his Art. His Words are theſe. Nox ego jam 
rim ejus vita, qua tetrins, miſerabilius, deteſtabilius 
excogitare nibil poſſum, Platonis aut 22 vitam 
comparabo, doctorum hominum & plane ſapientium. 
Ex eadem Urbe humilem bomunculum a pulvere & 
radio excitabo, qui multis poſt annis fuit, Archime- 
dem. The only Commendation Cicero gives this 


he treats him with Contempt. It is plain, that th 


Roman Orator knew no more of Archimeges, than Mo: 
., Fart. 


what he had learnt from Polybizs. This Hiſtorian 
indeed only mentions thoſe Particulars of this great 
Man, which have made his Name immortal. He 
darely conſiders ug, a Man, whoſe chief Plea- 

xecution of the molt ſurpriſ- 
ing Wonders of ' Mechaniſm ; without ſaying one 
Word of his Extraction. Beſides, Arebimedes was' 


The Speculations, and fine Problems gf Geome- 
try, had ſuch powerful Charms With daß, that he 
negleded the of Government, and all Com- 


the. Pleaſure of a Calculation, and a geometrical 
emonſtration, in his Retirement. 80 that it is not 


5 by the Romans, as be after- 
| Fe greater Learning. Nome 


wards was, in 
would not allow 


* 


the Reaſon why Cicero, places Arobi, * 
N ; governed the 


is the Reaſc a 
Archytas and Plato. The former h 
e of Taremum, and tog 


nent atnong the 


ie Legiſlators 7 Sages of the Pa- 
as enough! to gain | 


- ithout the, Aſſiſtance of an other Man, 2 

Means to diſconcert all the Meaſures of one of th 

2 Officers of the Roman Re 
Force of his Genius rendered 


> 


fo far, as to put him below an 

chytas, or a Platb. Aud therefore © 
dom, and the Fruitfulneſs of his Invention, made 
him looked on as a Diviner. His natural Genius, 
and ſtrong Paſſion for the Mathematicks, gave room 
for 4 ＋ that he was continually ſo charmed 
with the ing Songs of a — . 45 that 
forced from his Solitude by his Slaves and dragged 
out of the Bath by Violence, which often happened, 
he drew geometrical Figures on his o.]n Body. A- 
mong his Meter: pieces, was reckoned a Sphere of 

| 2 | 


ant t own City, a Man of © 
- the loweſt of the People, one Archimedes, and | will 
raiſe bim out of the Duſt, and above the Obſcurity . 


"wha (tg Converfio. 
fone 


crit to be*fapertor to that 
of an Orator, a Hero, or a Stateſman. And this 
des "below. 


Repilick | er with a fin- \ 
fu Talent for the Mathematicks, had all the Qua- 
lifications of a great General. The latter was Pente. as, 

Was which, he had received. Hiero | 
Theft, * after he had tried the Metal with a Toi 


2 c 0 Hum die Preference. | 
indeed; if wee confider; that Archimedes alone, ſtone. But the — — was, to inake a jul Cs 


P Intarch ſpeaks” ſtration Archimedes ũſed. 
that his Wiſ- rhe made in a. 


Glaſs, the Circles of which repreſented the peg 

otions of the Stars and Plan 

So that, the Sphere in the Cabinet of Father Kic, A 

at Rome, which is ſo much admired, is but wj, tM 

it OL = Cicero himſelf, ak 

firſt Book of Taſcalan Queſtiont, could not "i 
ot 


cal and ſynodical 


tation of that of Archimedes. 


_ Juſtice to the Inventor of fo fine a W 
e leak 

ner. In order to be convinced, ſays he, of the 
iſtence and Wiſdom of One Supreme Being, » 
need only to caſt our Eyes on the Wonders c. 


ture, and conſider the orderly Revolutions t 


heavenly Bodies. And for the ſame Reaſon, . 
ought to look 7a 
7 


that little World, in which Archimedes has ſo 


pily imitated the wiſe Hand of the Divine Arcia 3 


of the Univerſe, as. the Effect of a ſuperior Gain 


Nam cum Archimedes, Lune, Solis, & quingu B 
rantinm Morus, in Spheram alligavit, effec: in 
qu, ille, qui in Times Mundum edificavit Plus 
famous Mathematician, is, that he had a fruitful In- 5 | 
vention, and penetrating Genius. As to, other things,” 


ens, ut Tarditate & Celeritate diſſimilimu Huy 
| (nod ſ in hoc Mundi jo 
o non poteſt, ne in Sphera quidem ein 
Motus Archimedes, fine Divius Ingenio, potuiſei u 
Diodorus Siculus makes 


fore Ar ſince according 
Hiſtorian juſt now quoted, it was firſt uſed to an 
off the Waters which formerly overflowed all 


and made it uninhabitable. - Some have falſc in (WM 
B. 3. 20d o = 3 

B. 35. Chil. 2. that this excellent = 4 
as, = 


gined, upon the Credit of Galien, 
eres, 
fire to the Roman Fleet with a Burning 


r of the Chriſtian Ara. Neverthele, 


„that a Man of this Character ſhould not appears from the Teſtimony of » pd 2 
laß. k 
nowleche 0 


medes wrote a Bock, about maki 
well known, that he took from his 
Proportions, the famous Demonſtration he made 


of againſt a diſhoneſt Goldimi This Man bl 


reed. with King Hero for à cettain Quant) 0 
Gold, for a Crown which this Prince deſigned Wl 

Tome Pagan Divinity. But he kept ſome of it tiny 
and put Silver in the room of it, and teſtorei vB 


the King of Hraceſe, a Crown as heavy as weGl 


on how mu been ſtolen. In ode 


_ diſcover this, the Kin recourſe to Archimt# 
blick, and by © and this great Ma ewe with all poſſible Eu 
Efforts of two! neſs, the 
i uſeleſs, We, cannot, without In-, 


had 
Quantity of che Gold which had ber 


* 
l Tbey. who have the leaſt Knowle 
e Mather 72 Know what kind of Den 
e ematicks, know A. 117 ni 


Bath; gave him fo'much Pl 


without conſidering chat he was naked, he rann 


in a great hurry, crying out aloud as he ran, 5 
2 : char ts 1 Tos found it, I have fond 
But the Force of Mis | S ſhowed AT 
greater Advantage, in the Structure and 

of the — Barnſes he played againlt wy 
main" Armies in the Siege of Syracyſe.” It 1577 


"4 


Lorrune, that neithes he, nor any that follone 2 


have given us any Account. of the manner 
ing and working thoſe Machines. 8 


l to 1 
penetrating Genius, and made au h 
Mit 
maticks. He long confined. his Thoughts wholly to Speculations, according * I 
Prejudices of that Time, when it was thought too low an Employment 


"py 
great Man to reduce the ſublime Diſcoveries of the Mind to Practice. Plat wy 


4 ] 
7 
* 


s of the Sphere of Archimedes in dn 


u that artificial Globe, or 1 


| him the Inventor (NR 
a kind of Worm, which is called @ perpetual im. i 
But it is certain, that this Machine was invend 


before Archimedess time, to e | 


{ is Honour belongs to Proclut, who firit nat Wl 
merce wich Mankind; for the ſake of enjoying uſe of brazen Butning-Glaſſes, to burn the Ships « 
18 ». Who beſieged Conſtantinople about n 

* | 


een "= 
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0 th A. 6ncd the Sciences of the Schools to barren Contemplations, and Demonſtra- x 
at in, which were of no other Uſe, than to furniſh an agreeable Entertainment 
i, A oz b51:01-5 bes e bod of 30:0 ee 

toe c HIMEDES being therefore prepoſſeſſed with this Maxim; he at firſt 


e, That all Men are born to promote the common Good ; and That no Man 


Plane Wh „, without Ingratitude, depriye the Publick of the Fruits of his private Studies. 
Kind — was convinced, that the Studies of Archimedes might be made ſerviceable 
bis Kingdom. He one Day told him, That he had invented, but not made, a 
i, n WW. chine, by which he could draw the whole Globe of the Earth to him, pro- 
Fo ca hc could find a Place ſtrong enough to draw it to. The King was ſurprized 
ns nw the Propoſal ; deſired his Relation to make the Machine, and give him a Proof 
— WP its Force, in a comparatively low Inſtance; and was obeyed. Hiero ordered 
1 Men to draw to Shore one of his heavieſt Calleys; which they, with great 
1s of ef ficulry, got to Land. Archimedes built his Machine; and fitting down compo- 
1 „.at a proper diſtance from the Galley, he, without any Force, and with very 

le Motion, drew the Galley to him, tho ſhe had her whole Lading in her, and 


full of Men. : | 
als Experiment plainly ſhewed the King, what excellent Uſe he might make 
this great Man, if he could only perſuade him to realize his Thoughts, and put 
Inventions in Practice; and he therefore endeavoured to turn the ſpeculative. 


ab fo pmetrician into an Engineer. Till at length, Hiero, by many Intreaties, prevailed 
T' Archimedes to condeſcend to Mechanicks, and to cauſe Machines to be built, 
uſer attacking and defending Cities. But this pacifick King had no Occaſion to 
_ ce uſe of theſe Maſter pieces of Art, during his whole long Reign: Nor, pro- 


y, did he ever imagine, that they would firſt be uſed againſt his faithful Friends 


gol Romans, by two Diſciples of Hannibal, whom he hated. However, Hippo- 

nh es and Epicydes found, that the Machines, and the Inventor, might now. be 

h RF .c<able to them; and they employed both, in the Defence of Syracuſe. MW 

i WS. IX. When the Romans had taken their Poſts, they thought to have treated 2. B. 24- 


i Hexapylum, by Land. Marcellus took upon him the Command of the Fleet, 
left the Conduct of the Land-Forces to Appius. In hopes of finding ſome 
ak Place in ſo vaſt a Compaſs of Walls, Machines of all ſorts were erected- all 
nd the City. Jyracuſe.is ſaid to have been twenty two, Miles in Circumfc- 
ace; and ir is very ſurprizing, that Archimedes could equally defend: all the Ram- 
ts of ſo great a Place. However, his Machines, which he had erected in all 
ces, were not viſible» without the Walls, and conſequently did not. leſſen the 
dnfidence of the Romans in their Aﬀault.: .. 
on thc Day appointed, the Signal was given, and the Action was begun b 
ois on one Side, and by Marcellus on the other. The Preparations the 79105 
made, would infallibly have carried any City which had not been defend 
an Archimedes. The Roman Fleet conſiſted of ſixty Quinqueremes, excluſtve of 
greater Number of other Ships of all Sizes. The Decks of the Ships in general, 
re covered with Soldiers armed with Darts, Slings, and Croſs-Bows, 10 clear 
e Ramparts, and facilitate the Approaches to them. But a Machine of Mar- 
urs Invention was expected to have moſt Effect. He had faſtened together 
leways, eight Galleys of different Lengths, ſo that they touched one another, 
id were towed only by the Oars in the outermoſt Sides of the firſt and laſt 'Gal- 
s. Theſe eight Ships thus joined, made but one large Body, Which was co- 
ted with Combatants; and the chief Deſign of it, was, to ſerve for a Baſis for 
Machine, which was ralſed up in the Ait higher than the Tops of the higheſt 
overs. of the Walls. It was, properly ſpeaking, a great Ladder, or. Stair-cafe, 
ur Foot broad; at the Top of which there was à Platform, guarded with Pa- 
pets in Front, and on cach Side. This Platform was broadet than the Ladder 
both Sides, ſo that four Men a- breaſt could fight upon It n de kae FOR. 
nually ſupplied the Want of ſuch as were killed, with freſh Men. But the great 
FOCI” >> FC | Conve: | 


Author of this Paradox, as well as many others; and he had by his Authority Year of 


Q. Fan ius 


| | 4 : M. Ccavnmivs 
de all his Enquiries and Diſcoveries to terminate in ſuch Amuſements: But his Mazcsius, 


averſation With King Hiero undeccived him. This good Prince made him ſen- Conſuls. 


racuſe like Leontini, and made themſelves Maſters of it, at the firſt Aſſault. The Polybius, B. 8. 
ack was general; on the Side of Acradina, by Sea; and on the Side of Tycha, « 5 
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| VFa>rvs Cables 


AXZIMUES, 
M. Cravpros 
Marcri.ivs, 


Conſule 


E placed 


' the Enerhy's Garrifon. ry . 
Bridges made to them, which were let down upon : .cac | | 
a level with the Top of the Wall. By the Help of t #intals, we cannot compute them at lels wh 

Fefiegers walled ſtrait on to the twelte hundred and fifty Pounds We 
o give the Reader a'clearer Notion of the rate of an hundred and twenty five Pound u 
the Figure. of this Machine, a- 
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that Name, which is a ſort of Harp. 


upon the Beſiegers 


leys, which ſupported 
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Year of Convenience of it was, that it was a kind of Moveable Gallery; and could U 
at any Part of the Wall, within a certain Diſtance. Tho the Foot th, ;, Ml 
this kind of Ladder, was laſhed to the Bodies of the Galleys with 
z yet the Top of it had ſome Play, and could be raiſcd up, and turned u 
the Right or Leſt, by the Help of Cords and Pullies fixed on the Tops of m 
Maſts which were at a diſtance from each other. This Machine was c1,, Wl 
12 Sambuca, or Sackbut, becauſe it looked like the Muſical Inſtrument called 3 

Marcellus s Deſign was, to bring his 5, 

buca to the Foot of the Walls of Acradina, which were waſhed by the Sea, 1,8 
he could not advance faſt with it, becauſe this great Body of Galleys was all mgy 
by only two Ranks of Rowers: And as it came within reach of the larget UH 
chines of Archimedes, that is, thoſe that carried fartheſt, the Beſieged threy Stow "2 
of a prodigious Size; Three of them were thrown from a 
fiderable Diſtance, and falling upon the Sambuca one after another, made à n 
terrible Noiſe. Each of them is ſaid to have weighed 33 ten Quintalt. So ty 
Stones of this enormous Size, broke every thing in their Way, ſeparated the ( 
the Sambuca, and broke the Cables. Several other Mach 

likewiſe played upon the Roman Ships, at the ſame time; and they were cor 
with a Shower of Stones, Beams, and Rafters pointed with Iron. f 
ſieged rendered the Attempt of the Beſiegers on the firſt Day uſeleſs: Thus tic 
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kt 

1 
brew "x 
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Thus the iſ 


racuſan Engineer diſconcerted the Meaſures of the Roman Conſul. A 
Bur Marcellus was not diſcouraged, tho ſurprized at this artificial Storm vu 


he did not expect. He held a Council, and declared himſelf of opinion, ai 


they could find Means to come up cloſe under the Wall, and keep there, wh 
ſhould be ſecure from this terrible Storm of Stones and Darts, Which fell on 


Ships when at a little diſtance. The whole Force of the Machines, ſaid he, uuf 


12 This Machine of War, which Polybizs calls  trable Myſteries of the Ancients, which ftr 
ding to Livy, ſupported by two, Diſcuſſions, is yet undiſcovered. 


a, WAS, accor ; 
only the Pleaſure of admiring theſe Miracles of 


Sambuc 
(or as ſome Editions have it, by eight) 


carried To 


Towers of ſeveral Stories, 


theſe Bridges, the 
"Rampart. T 
| it; we have drawn 


to. the iption Polybius gives us 
tis Hitory. Bue ee are is thehoe to con- uſed 
clude, that 


? has repreſented it in a different 
hy Athenexs deſcribes in his Mes banic 
Imitation of the Sambuca of Polybixs. 
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of ten Talents Weight, at the Fleet of 
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eb anmby ws; proceeds from exceeding ſtrong Springs, which kill and deſtroy at Year of 
1 diftance a if” 8 were near them, they would not hurt us. All the „ 
arts of the Enemy wonld fly over us and our Ships, and do us no harm. Mar- | 
ys did not know that Archimedes had provided for every thing. But he had 1 
Wc paced Balliſtæ and Catapultæ for all Diſtances, and knew how to reach the jj. vgs 
AY zemy near, as well as far off. When therefore the Roman Ships, and the Sam N 
=. which was repaired, were brought up cloſe under the Courtine, a new Shower Ts 
Darts and Stones was thrown down upon them. All on a ſudden, there ap- 
arcd upon the Ramparts a ſort of Cranes, whoſe Necks reached over the Sea; 
4 theſe let fall Pieces of Rocks, and Lead, of a prodigious Weight. The main 
ſineſs of the Beſieged, was to diſtreſs thoſe who endeavoured to raiſe the Sam- 

2; and they put them out of a Condition of fighting. Nor was this all. Ar- 
Limedes had made Loop- Holes in the Walls of Acradina, almoſt quite to the bot- 
m of them. They were not longer than a Man's Hand, without; but within, 
ey were large, and contained proper Stands for the Croſs-Bow-Men, who ſhot 
om thence Arrows and Javelins 14, called Mataræ, on thoſe which were within 
eir reach. And what moſt incommoded the Romans, was a ſort of Crow with 
on Claws, faſtened to a long Chain, which was let down the Wall by a kind 

Lever. The Weight of the' ſharp Iron of the Crow, made it fall ſwiftly, 
ove it into the Planks of the Prow of a Galley, and its Claws ſtuck faſt into 
Then the Beſieged put a great Weight of Lead at the other End of the Le- 
r, weighed it down, and conſequently raiſed up the Iron of the Crow in pro- 
drtion 3. and the Chain lifted up the Prow of ttie Galley in the Air, and ſunk 
e Poop into the Water. After this, the Crow let go its hold on a ſudden, and 

e Prow of the Galley, which ſometimes hung quite over the Stern , fell with 
cn Force into the Sea, that the whole Gallcy was filled with Watct, and ſunk. 


Upon 


14 Beſides what we have ſaid of the Matara, Strength of Arm, and then let it fly. Upon which, 
= :5. 7. 118. of Vel. 2. Note 78. it ought to be the Cord untwiſted; and, by the Force the Szyle had 
er ved here, that the Ancients gave this Name to gained by being ſo hard ſtrained, it threw away the 
ind of Dart, which was much longer and thicker Stone, which was in a Sling, faſtened to the End of it. 
n common Darts. Inſtead of being pointed with It is probable, that in the Tree, or Chevaler, of the 
bn, it had a round Head of Iron, which grew great Croſs-Bow, there was a Windlaſs to draw 
towards the End of it. This offenſive Wea- the Cords the ſtronger, eſpecially when deſigned to 
In was uſed by the Ancients, to break the Bucklers, throw Stones. In ſhort, we can compare theſe 
d other defenſive Arms, of their Enemies. But Scorpions, and Catapultæ, which were of à middle 
could only be thrown by e Croſs - Bows, Size, to nothing better than to our Field-Pieces. 2 
hich wete driven by Springs. Among the Ma- 15 Ir is plain from the Deſctiptions of Polybize, 4 
fines Archimedes uſed againſt the Roman Army, Platarch, and Livy, that Archimedes's Machine was 4 
Te were alſo Scorpions, a ſort of little Cata- a kind of Lever, which eaſily turned to all Sides. 
lI:e, which were to the great Catapultæ, what It appears from the Acconnts of theſe Hiſtorians, 
br Arquibuſes, Firelocks, and Piſtols, are to our that this turning Machine conſiſted of a long Tree, 4 
annoũ. For this reaſon, the Ancients call theſe ſupported ow a Pillar, and ſtrengthened by- Braces | 9 
fenſiye Arms, in Latin, rn: Bade and Mann- joined by Breaſt-ties, to keep the whole Work to- | | | * 
alliſtc. They were in form pretty much like a 57 But What we don't underſtand, is, how by 1 
orpion, or at leaſt they reſembled the crooked the Help of one ſingle Lump of Lead fixed to the in- 
egs, and Fore-part of that Animal ; whence they ner Parts of the Sweep, the 2 of one ſingle Lever 
dok this Name. But Vegeciut ſays, they had this could be ſuch, as to raiſe up whole Galleys full of 
Denomination from hence, that theſe ſtrong Bows armed Men. We can never be perſuaded, that it was 
rew Darts which were well-ſteeled, and as ſharp poſſible to ſtir ſo prodigious a Weight, without the Help 
$ the Stings of theſe venomous Beaſts, -{fidorxs of Capſtans, Rollers, Pullies, Windlaſſes, or indeed 
nderſtands only a poiſoned Dart by the Word Scor- Numbers of Wheels. Vet all the Hiſtorians we have 
ion. Scorpio eft Sagitta venenata, Arca vel Tor- quoted, areabſolutely ſilent as to this Matter: Nor is it 
entis excuſſa, que dum ad Hominem venerit, virus leſs difficult to underſtand the Direction of the Crow, : 
ua figit infundit, unde & Scorpio Nomen accepit. that caught hold of the Galley. If, as all the Hi: 7 
ertullian, in Scorpiaco,. expreſſes himſelf to the torians affirm, it fell down perpendicularly, we can- 
ame Effect. Bellicam nam, & retractu Tela not conceive how it could take hold of the Prom 
egetantem de Scorpio nominant. Id Spiculum & of the Ship, unleſs' we imagine two Grepplings + _. 
ifiula eft. Paulla Tennitate in Vuluns, Virus, que faſtened: to it by two Chains of Iron and directed 20 
eit, infundit. And Vegecins alſo adopts this Eey- to the Right and Left Sides of the 2 By this 
ology. But moſt of the ancient Writers took the means, therwo Crows, when drawn upwards, would s 
cor pion fot a little Carapalta, the Strings of which haye held faſt in the Sides of the Ship, and raiſed 
rere twiſted by the Help of a Stick, or Piece of her up. But we cannot make this Suppoſition, with- 
ron, uſed as a ver; Vet, according to Ammianus out altering the Texts of the Hiſtorians. We ought 1 
arcellinus's\ Deſeription f the Scorpion, it was therefore honeſtiy to confeſs; That this was one of a 4 
ore like a Balliſta than a. Catapalta. He it thoſe Wonders of Mechaniſm, the Springs of which | - HW 
Fas uſed- to throw Stones by the Help of à Piece all Mankind are not permitted to underffand. This 7 
pt Wood, or Pin, which he calls a Scyle. This Style is the Judgment of thoſe, who have written Com- - A 
2s faſtened to Cords tied to two Pieces of bent ments on the Works aſcribed to Archimedes.” Some | "'Y 
Wood, as in — Four Men drew it back by think, that when we compare the Accounts of the | b 
| | . | 2 graveſt 
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Conſuls. 
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Nox was the Difficulty leſs on the Land- ſide. Archimedes's Machines incom. 


p — . Bae Cane. 
litia, and Battlements; and through the Openings in them, he let fall Beams and 


Stones upon the Tops of the Mantelets, and cruſhed them to pieces. If ay 
brave Roman ventured to draw too near to the Wall, Iron Claws were imme. 
atcly let down from above, which ſtuck into his Clothes, or ſome Part of hi; 
Body, and he was immediately whirled up in the Air, and daſhed to pieces yith 
his Fall. Thus one ſingle Man, by mere Dint of Genius, repulſed two Nona 
Armies, without the Aſſiſtance of one Soldier on the Ramparts, or having uy 
Occaſion to make uſe of the Sword. He ſcattered Death far and near, and killed 
the brave Legionaries, who thirſted after an Engagement, without coming to: 
Battel with them. So great an Aſcendant are Men of a ſuperior Genius capable 
of aſſuming over other Men! Archimedes fate in his Cloſet, and ſaw a Romy 
Fleet, and an Army of Beſiegers, diſappear; and two Roman Generals forced to 
acknowledge his Superiority over them, by their Retreat. | 
$-X. InpeeD Marcellus and Appius called a Council, in which it was reſolved 
to attack the Place no more; but to inveſt it, and ſo ſhut up all the Avenues to 
it, both by Sea and Land, as to force it to ſurrender by Famine ; and this vile 
Scheme was put in Execution. But that ſo large an Army might not languih 
away in Idleneſs before one ſingle Place, Marcellus put himſelf at the Head of 
two thirds of the Roman Troops, and left Appius before Syracuſe with the other 
Whilſt the latter watched this City, and kept all Convoys from it; Marcell 
fer out to reconquer the Cities, which in this general Diſturbance in S7c#h, tal 
deſerted the Romans. / Elorum and Erbeſſus ſurrendered to him of their on 
Accord. Megara id ſtood a Siege, but it was taken and deſtroyed ; which ws 
enough to make the Syracuſans fear the like Fate. 1 


veſt Hiſtorians of Antiquity, we ought to cut the Plutarch, and Livy, is one of thoſe Myſteries wii 
| diats Kor. They don't confider, that the una- want a new Ocdipzs to explain them. 
nimous Agreement of all theſe Men in the 16 By this Pergula Canalitia, we underſtw! 
Circumſtances of the Fact, and the Explanation, of e Parapet, and Covered Way, adorned vn 
a 


the Machine, ſtarts unagſwerable Difficulties againſt built of Stone-Slabs, or Bricks. It v 
them. But they chuſe to ſay, that theſe two cre- Pe by Crows, as thoſe Projeding Stones wat 
dulous Authors wrote after unfaichful Memoirs, or called, which were formerly placed on the Tops > 
had no better Foundation for their Relations, than Towers and Caſtles. There were Holes in de 
a Tradition founded only on the Ignorance of thoſe Spaces between one Crow and another, almoſt itt 
Who handed it down. The Romazs, add they, in the Air-Holes in a Vault. Through theſe Open 
the. time of Marcellus, did not value themſelves upon the Beſieged could look into the Duck, and in cal 
diving into the Secrets of Mechaniſm. What Fame of an Attempt to ſcale the Walls, could trol 
| of Archimede!'s Crom, they adopted for Stones, Beams, and artificial Fires on the En): 
Truth. - Beſides, ſay they, it is probable-enough, that They likewiſe thruſt Poles through them, to bel 
in order to extol the Glory of the Conqueror of down the Scalitig-Ladders, without being > 
racuſe, they took pleaſure in magnifying 'Obje&s, the Darts of the Befiegers. Bt 
and making Miracles of dhe moſt common Ette&s + 17 See our Accounts: of the Cities of Fl 
of Mechanicks. Thus ſome Authors reaſon, and and Erhefſus, or * in Sicily, Vol. 2. f.. 
chuſe to leſſen venerable Writers, and Archimedes Note I and p. 548." Note 48. 
be gn gag than honeſly confeſs, what would 18 We dave already Hpoken.of Mee wi 
be todo grating to their Vanity. Others agree, that the Name of Hyble, H. 29. Note, 49. 
the Machine in queſtion, as deſcribed: by Polybins, nm, Pt bo ä zur 
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-f his Poſt off Cape Pachynum, where his Fleet had long fhicltered itſelf from 


[ee thouſand. Horſe, and twelve Elephants. He had not at firſt brought ſo great M 


1] their Forces, he ſollicited the Senate of Carthage for new Succours. 
Ar the ſame time, Hannibal wrote to the Magiſtrates of his Republick to in- 
orm them, that the time was come for the Carthaginians to recover an Iſland, 
he Conqueſt of which had coſt their Fathers ſo much Blood; and Hannibal, 
through the Aſſiſtance of the Barcan Faction, was Maſter at Carthage, tho abſent 
om it. His Advice was therefore taken; and Himilcos Army was increaſed to 
he Number, which he now landed at Heraclea. Soon after his landing, he turned 
bis Army againſt 20 Agrigentum, retook it from the Romans, and brought over 
nany Cities to the Carthaginian Intereſt, which had deſerted. It is eaſy to. ima- 
inc, that his Arrival, and Progreſs, could not long be unknown at Hracuſe; 
yhoſe Circumference was too vaſt for Appius entirely to ſtop all the Avenues to 
„with his little Army; and upon this News, the SHracuſan Troops, which were 
et entire, having ſuffered no Hardſhips from the Siege, were very impatient to 
ake the Field, and join Himilco. Accordingly, it was reſolved, That Epicydes 
Would: be left to defend the City, and That Hippocrates ſhould march out of Sy- 
auſe. with ten thouſand Foot, and fifteen hundred Hotſe : and the Deſign was 
xecuted in the Night, without Difficulty. The Body of Men Hippocrates com- 
nanded, eaſily broke through the Roman Lines, and came and encamped at 
| Acrille, a Town to the South of Syracuſe. * | | | | 
Bur in the Evening, whilſt the Hannibaliſt was there buſy in fortifying his 
amp, in order to paſs the Night there, his Scouts brought him word, that Mar- 
ellus, drew near to Acri//z with his Army. The Conſul was indeed returning 
rom Agrigentum, where Himilco had been betorchand- with him; and did not 
now that Hippocrates had left Syracuſe, and was poſted ſo near him. Neverthe- 
{s, he marched in good Order, for fear of a. Surprize; and when he ſaw the 
nemy, he was much pleaſed to be able to turn thoſe Arms againſt Hippocrates, 
vith which he intended to have fallen upon Himilco. He immediately fell upon 
he diſordered SHracuſans, who were without their Arms, and wholly intent on 
naking their Entrenchments; ſurrounded the Syracuſan Infantry in an Inftant, and 
pnly the Cavalry with Hippocrates eſcaped, and retired to 22 Acre, a City be- 
onging to Syracuſe. By this Victory, he kept the Sjcilians, who had been a little 
laggered, by the Arrival and Conqueſt of Himilco, ſteady in the Intereſt of Nome. 
nd from thence the Conqueror returned to Syracuſe, which he kept a little 
nore cloſely blocked up, but made no Attacks upon it. 
F. XI. By this time Hippocrates had joined Himilco with his fugitive Cavalry, 
nd they were for marching directly to Syracuſe, and giving the Beſiegers Battel. 
They therefore left Agrigentum, and came and encamped on the Borders of the 
Anapus. And in the Interim, Succours were brought both to the Carthaginians” 
nd Romans. Bomilcar was happily arrived in The great Port of Syracuſe, with 
Fleet of fifty five Sail; and a Roman Fleet had brought a whole Legion to 23 Pa- 
mus, for a Reinforcement for Martellus: Rome and Carthage ſeemed to be 


19 The City of Heracles in Sicily, ſutnamed - ſixty five Years before the Chriftian, ra.  Cluves 
Ma, was in the moſt ancient Times called Ma- plainly proves, by the March which Livy here makes 
ara. See what we have ſaid of the Origin and Hippoerates take, and by the old [tineraries, that this 
dituation of this City, Vol. 2. p. 5. Note 47. City did not ſtand where Palazzzolo now does. 

20 We have already deſcribed Agrigentum, p 473- He thinks its Situation agrees better with that of a 
of Vol. 2. Note 8. It is now called Gergenti. 1. Monaſtery which the Sicilians call Santa Maria 
bod near the River Acragasr, which the Sicilians 7 leis, ween the Cities of Note and An. 
ow call Fiume di Gergents, and Fiume Drago. The Latin Name of Acre inclines us to believe 

21 We cannot. gueſs at the exact Situation of that it was built on an Eminence; it was twenty 
this Town. do ge ad it the Title of a City. four Miles from Syracuſe. _ _ * 

22 Acre, à City of Sicily, was built; according 23 Panormat is how known by the Name of Pa- 
2 Thucydides, by the Syracuſans, about the fourth lermo. See what we have faid of it, Vol. 3. p. 583- 
be f. Of the eigbth Olympiad, ſeventy Years after Note i. 

* Foundation of "Syracuſe, and about 6x hundred 
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bur after Marcellut had for ſome time putſued theſe important Conqueſts, Year of 
/:hout Oppoſition, no Army appearing in the Field againſt him; Himilco at length R O 


1] Storms, entered the Port of ? Heraclea, and landed twenty thouſand Foot; C Faaws | 


. CLavpivs 


n Army before Syracuſe ; but when he found that Hippocrates and Epicydes were Maxcerius, 


Maſters of the City, and foreſaw that the Romans would fall upon them with 1 bs 


c. 35. 


f 


2 


54 


Year. of 


R © ME Buſineſs to cut off the Leg 7 | 
DXXXIX. before: it reached the Roman Army. But it accidentally eſcaped him. 
— Fans expected, that it wauld have croſſed the Country: But it fortunately kept 


Max 


Cravpivs : 


noartus, it with a large Detachment. 


IMUS, 


Conſuls. 


Livy 
6. 37 


they would at leaſt ſuffer 


B 24 


ſerpine. This City, which was made very famous by Fables, had received a Ring 
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agreed to make their greateſt, Efforts, in Sicily Then Himrilco made it hi, fg 
ion which wasijuſt landed, and. furprize it in its Man 


| al 
the Coaſts, and ſafely: arrived at Cape Pacihnum, where the Prætor Apdius ne 


As for Bomilcar 5 he did not continue long At Syracuſe. He was afrai q 0 
the Roman Fleet, infinitely ſtronger than his own; and therefore, without giv 
it time to come up with him, ſailed for Africa. Then Himilco, deſpaiting 
ſurprizing the Roman Legion, advanced towards Syracuſe, in order to engage Ie 
cellus, before the whole Roman Army joined; but he found the Conſul was 1 


to be brought raſhly to a Battel. The Cart baginian therefore, not to loſe iy 2 77 


in Inaction, marched about to all Parts, where he had any Hopes of drawing d 
any Cities from the Romans; ?+ Murgantia betrayed the Roman Garriſon, uy 
ſurrendered to him; and the Example was contagious. ifs 

F. XII. ENNA 25, was a delightful City, ſituated on an Eminence in the Cen 
of Sicily. From thence you had a Proſpect of an agrecable Meadow, wher j 
was pretended, that Pluto had formerly carried Proſerpine down to Hell. Thy 
was yet to be ſeen in this Meadow, -a Cave with a: deep Gulph, which bore th 
Name of Pluto; and near it a Temple dedicated to Ceres, the Mother of pn 


Mark 

it was 
cultics 
more 
ready 
Signal 
began 

and Se 
deavou 
Heaps 
withor 
cauſe 


Garriſon; but ſhe now diſliked her new Maſters. . She, in Imitation of Murgaiy 
had thoughts of getting rid of the Romans; but Pinarius, the Commander of th 
Garriſon; was a vigilant Man, and not eaſily ſurprized. The Reports which ye 


ſpread of the Revolt of many Cities, and the maſſacring many Roman Gaia by Ad 


kept him continually upon his Guard. He ſet, and relieved his Guard, very cn. 
fully s and was always ready againſt any Event. The Emmnenſes' found the Nn 
under Arms at all Hours of the Day and Night; and all their Sicilian Artifics ty 
deceive the Governor, proved ineffectual. Nevertheleſs, theſe faithleſs People ul Mas th 
already entered into Meaſures, with Himilco, and had engaged to deliver up te Par, 
City to him ; and being unable to ſucceed by Treachery, they thought themſch WW; © ſho 
in a Condition to attempt it by open Force. In order to this, they repreſentedty their T 
the Commander of the Gartiſon, that he ought to treat them as Allies, and nn 4 he 5 
Slaves: and ſaid;, Enna ir now 30 better than a large Priſon. Our Gates u onſec 
guarded. only by Foreigners, and the Keys of our City are in their Hands. Out And m. 


the Hz 
a nece 
Wiiznecd 


jou not to depend on gur Fidelity in keeping our Treaties, and lay aſide your Sov Mook f 


cions ? Reſtore gur Keys, and let us guard our Walls ourſelves. Rome will! thoſe / 
have Reaſon to confeſs our Attachment to her, and applaud our Fidelity, when other v 
contifiue: fieady to her Intereſts, without Violence. | 
Bor Pinarius received their Complaints coldly; and calmly told them; The 
he had received the Keys of the City, and his Commiſſion to guard it, from li 
General; That it was in vain to apply to him, whilſt the Conſul was within red; 
aud laſtly, That. the. Laws forbad. him diſobeying the Orders of bis General, ut 
Pain Death to himſelf, and his Children, Nevertheleſs; the Ennenſes, inc 
of ſending to the Conſul, only threatned the Governor; and told him, they woult 
find means to deliver themſelves from Slavery. To which Pinarius anſwerti 
That ſince they thought it a Trouble to have recourſe to Marcellus, he defired thi 
| an Aſſembly of the People to be called, that he mii 
know whether this was the Motion of a few only, or of the whole City. 1) Wicratc: 
was granted, and the Comitia appointed for the next Day. But Pinarius pc. efore 
ceiving that the Ennenſes would come to violent Reſolutions, he took his Mer 
ſures accordingly. „ e 825 

Ix order to avoid their furious Attempts, he retired with his Garriſon into tic 
Citadel, there aſſembled his Soldiers, and beſpoke them thus. Fellow-Soldiers, In 
have heard of the Cruelties the Sicilians have exerciſed upon the Roman Garri/® 
in ſeveral Places. Hitherto indeed your V alour and Vigilance have preſerved ji 
and I heartily wiſh it were in our Power ſtill ro preſerve ourſelves, without fi 


24 See what we have faid of Margantis, B. 29 25 See our Account of the City of Ens, Ji 
Note 41. ANT OT 4 
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querors. Let us not then ſuffer them to prevent us. Arm, and wait for a Signal 
from me. I will be at the Aſſembly, and prolong the Debates. And when 1 57 
on 4 Signal with my Robe, do you make a great Shout, fall on all the Burghers, 
cut them in pieces, and ſpare none of thoſe, whoſe Treaſons we have Reaſon to 
fear. This ſaid, he aſſigned his Manipuli their Poſts, ſome in the Avenues to the 
Market. place, others in the Theatre, where the Aſſembly was held. As ſoon. as 
it was Day, he came to the Place appointed; and there he repreſented the Diffi- 
cultics he lay under, as to ſurrendering the Keys. Upon this, firſt ſome, then 
more of the People, cried out; and at laſt they all, by their Clamours, ſcemed 
ready to offer Violence to him. The Governor therefore immediately gave the 
Signal agreed on, and the Soldiers ran into the Theatre Sword in hand, and 
began the Maſſacre. Some kept the Doors, that none might eſcape; the Floor 
and Seats of the Amphitheatre, ſwam with Flood; and as many were ſtifled in en- 
deavouring to eſcape, as fell by the Sword. The Dead and the Wounded fell in 
Heaps upon one another. The Slaughter was alſo as great in the Streets, and 
without the Theatre, as in it; and the Fury of the Soldiers was not the leſs, be- 
cauſe the Multitude was unarmed. In ſhort, Enna was treated like a City taken 
by Aſſault, and was condemned to be ſacked. Thus the City was ſtill kept in 
the Hands of the Romans, by an Action juſtly ſtiled barbarous; unleſs it be deemed 
a neceſſary Self-. Defence in the Garriſon, to be beforchand with thoſe, who de- 
Wſgzned to treat them in the ſame manner. But be that as it will, Marcellus, who 
was the leaſt blood-thirſty of any Man, did not diſapprove of the Conduct of 
Pinarius. He even granted the Soldiers the Plunder of the City, and imagined 
Die ſhould thereby keep in Awe the Kicilian Cities, who were ſo renowned for 
their Treachery. But this Expedition was very far from ſtrengthening the Roman Party. 
he Sicilians were grieved at the infamous Maſſacre of the Ennenſes, who were 
onſecrated to Ceres and Proſerpine; and their Revolts became more frequent, 
and more prejudicial to the Romans. So true is it, that the common People never 
ook farther than the Outſide of things! They never enquire into the Neceſſity of 


dtherwiſe. = 
F. XIII. In the mean time, Marcellus himſelf till continued to ſhut up all the 
wenues to Syracuſe; and ſent Appius Claudius to Rome, The Prætor had ſome 
Pretenſions to the Conſulſbip for the next Year, and certainly had deſerved it. 
he Conſul put one of his Lieutenant-Generals, named T. Quintius Criſpinus, 
n his Place; and took up his Winter-Quarters at a Town near the beſieged City, 
amed 26 Leon. There he watched the City, and kept it blocked up till 6453) 


ow became Pro-Conſul in Sicily, and Commander in chief of all the Roman 
Forces there. * n „ 
Wren the Spring came on, and the Pro-Conſul could take the Field, he deli 
erated whether he ſhould attack Fizmilco in Agrigentum, or return to his Trenches 


5 Famine, ſince notwithſtanding his Vigilance, Convoys of Proviſions were conti- 


26 The Town of Leon ſtood North of Syracuſe, Syracuſe. It is therefore taken for granted, that the 
fix or ſeven Sgadia from Hexapylum, according to Text of Livy is altered, and that it ought to be fif- 
Thucydides. Livy reckons the Diſtance between teen hundred Paces ; mille & quingentis paſſibut, 
item to be five thouſand geometrical Paces, that is, inſtead of five thouſand, or quingze millia paſſuum, 
oy two Leagues. But ths ſeems very improbable, By this Correction, L:ivy's Account is made more 
4 ve conſider, that Marcellus had pitched his Camp probable, and agrees better with that of Thacydides. 

ere, with a Reſolution to continue the Siege of X | ae 2, ny A 


* 


— 


nually 


the City in which we live with Blood. But the Inhabitants demand the Keys, Year of 
which are committed to me, with Threatnings. Their Fraud and Diſſimulation is ROME 
turned into Violence. The Ennen ſes defign to cut all our Throats, and then ſur- Dx 
render themſelves up to the Carthaginians. An A of the People is appointed C Pan oP 
0 be called to morrow. By Break of Day therefore, our Fate, or that of the per: TH _—_ 


fidious Ennenſes, muſt be determined. If we are not, by that time, Maſters of their \; 
Lives and Fortunes, they will be of ours. They who firſt take Arms, will be Con- Conſuls. 


thoſe Actions, which are often reaſonable and indiſpenſable, tho they appear much 


und in this Interval, his Condition was changed. From being Conſul, Marcellus 


Tear of 
X OM E 


* 
before Syracuſe, and continue that Blockade. He foreſaw, That it would be im- = 


poſſible for him to take by Force a City, which Archimedes made ſo fatal to his Tis. —— 
* 2% NIUS CRAc- 


roops, and indeed utterly impregnable; and That it would be difficult to reduce it —— 
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.Year of nually carried into it, both by Sea and Land. He therefore thought the only Ez. 
& E pedient was, to try to make à Party, in the beſieged City. He had a good Number 

DXL. of Hracuſant in his Camp, who had been forced by the Troubles at home, to 
Ci Dna fly to him for Refuge; and he thought Sales in particular, and ſome other P,,. 
Mar gra,  forg, who had eſcaped the Tyranny of Hyppocrates and Epicydes, able both to un- 


dee Gase. dertake and execute ſuch a Deſign... Through the Inteteſt they had formerly had 


. . 


cnvs,Confule. in their native City, they might perhaps enter into a. Correſpondence with ther 


o 


old Friends, and prevail on them to ſurrender yoluntarily. _ 
Liv. B. 23. MARCEL LUS therefore diſcloſed this Scheme to. theſe faithful Allies; aud 
% empowered. them to offer their Countrymen. their Lives, Liberties, and Layy 
Without any other Subordination than thar of the general Allies of the Republic, 
if they would lurrender to the Romans. This was offering the moſt advantageous 
Terms, if they, could bur ſucceed in the Delign ; and the Syracuſens therefore in 
Marcellus's Camp, zcalouſly entered into the Pro-Conſul's Meaſures, But they 
found it impoſſible, to carry on a Correſpondence with their Friends, in the City, 
All Eyes were upon them, to prevent, any Intelligence with the Enemy; and x 
length it Was teſolved to en of one of the Hracuſan Pre. 
tors Who were in the Intereſt of Rome, as a Deſerter. The Slave was told why 
he was to fay to the Friends of the Refugees; and he did his Duty. He promise 
the Syracuſens their Lives, Libertics, and all the Rights of a free City; and thi 
was a ſtrong Bait to a great Number of them. Some yentured to come into the 
Roman Camp to aſſure themſelves of the Truth of the Promiſes the Slave hai 
made. Fourſcore Perſons of ſome Conſequence in Syracuſe, all ſucceſſively made 
uſe of a Fiſher-Boat, hid themſelyes under the Nets, and ſo cluded the Vigilance 
of the Guards, and came and, conferred with the Pro-Conſul. But at length th 
Plot was diſcoycred, by a Man who was: jcalous becauſe not admitted in it. He 
gave an Account of it to Epicydes, who put all the Conſpirators to Death, a1 
time, when the Affair was juſt ready to be executed, and Meaſures had been viſch 
taken for the Surrendry of Hracuſe. r | 
_ $.XIV. Ir was therefore neceſſary to find out ſome other Means of gaining 
this important Conqueſt, without too great Hazards; and one accidentally offered 
A of it[elf. The Syracuſans had ſent out of their City a Lacedæmoniam named Dany. 
Livy, B. 25. pus, With a Commiſſion to enter into a Treaty with Philip King of Martin 
C. 23. who was already engaged to the Cart haginians; but the Enyvoy fell into the Hand 
of the Commander of the Roman Fleet, who kept him Priſoner.  Epicydes, ei 
tremely concerned at his Detention, uſed all poſſible Means to get him releaſed; 
and Marcellus was not averſe to his being ranſomed. Damippus was a Lacie. veſs anc 
monian, and the Republick had her Reaſons for maintaining a ſtrict Friendſhip vi ready i 
Lacedemon at this time. ee, e 5 would | 
Ir being therefore neceſſary to treat of this Ranſom, the Conferences for it Wfately | 
were appointed to be held near Syracuſe, between Tyche and Acradina, at a Plat i into Sy 
called ?7 Portus Tragilorum, by the Foot of a Tower called Galeagra ; and in thei F. X\ 
paſſing backwards and forwards to treat, one of the Romans who was at Leiſat Wiſh far fron 
found Time cnough to examine this Tower. All the Stones of which it was bull doing, 
Werte of an equal Size, as far as he could judge by his Eye; and he counted then the Iſlar 
and found by his Computation that the Tower was not ſo high as had been im, not beli 
?. + / gincd, but might be ſcaled with Ladders of a moderate Size. The Soldier them 
fore gave the Pre. Conſul an Account of this; and he did not neglect the Inſor 
mation. The Difficulty was, how to come to the Tower, and place the Scaling 
p Ladders againſt it. The Place was weak indeed; but Archimedes had well defend 
ed it with his Machines, and it was guarded with extraordinary Care. Nexerthe 
ns leſs, Marcellus had the good Fortune, to find an happy Minute, in which he had 
Resſon to believe he ſhould find the Centinel upon Guard in the Tower neglige 
of his uty. 1 1 Irene by i 1 75 2 
A Deſerter informed the Pro- Conſul, that the next Day the Syracuſans were 1 
begin to celebrate the Feſtival of Diana s, which laſted three Days; _ „ 
e Lg as” Where Tyche and rt 
Fee 
North of Tyche and Acradina. As to the Tower 28 This Feſtival was celebrated in Hogom 
called Galeagra, it had been built near the Portxs * under the Name of Artem iſa, 1 105 
NUsun . | | 
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icydes, Who began to want other Proviſions, diſtributed Wine in great Plenty Year of 
mong the People in all Quarters, and to all the Guards, to make them merry at ROME 
e Feſtival. Marcellus therefore pitched upon one of the Nights between the 2h 
© tival-Days, to make his Attack; and reſolycd it ſhould not be confined to the C Fazws 
wer Galeagra, but be a general Aſſault. To this End, he held a Council with Maxmv3, 


. : . « SEMPR.0s 
ome of the Tribunes in his Army, choſe out a certain Number of brave Centu- e Grac- 


liers in Syracuſe, after having drank plentifully, were in their firſt Sleep. The 
caling-Ladders were committed to the Management of one ſingle Manipulus of 
about an hundred and twenty Men. Theſe advanced ſilently to the Foot of the 
all, and firſt made themſelves Maſters of the Tower. Then they mounted the 
alls in ſeveral Places, and the firſt Detachment of a thouſand Romans were al- 
ready upon the Ramparts, whilſt one Party of Romans followed them up the Scaling- 
Ladders, in all haſte, and another were endeavouring to make a Breach on the Side 
of Hexapylum. And indeed, the latter beat down a Poſtern-Gate to give a free 
Paſſage to a greater Body of Romans, at the Place where the general Rendez- 
ous. of all their Detachments was; and when thoſe who firſt entered were 
lied, after they had killed ſome Men in their Beds, and left others, in the 
owers, to finiſh their Debauch, then the Trumpets ſounded on the Tops of the 
Ramparts. The Romans now kept Silence no longer; but marched on as uſual 
n Order of Battel, and made themſelves Maſters of the Poſt called Epipolæ. This 
might well paſs for a fifth City, added to the other four of which Syracuſe con- 
iſted. Tho it was encompaſſed with the ſame common Wall as Ortygia, Acra- 
ima, Tyche, and Neapolis, yet Epipolæ had its own Citadel, which ſtood on a 
cep Rock. This was a pretty large Quarter of the City, but not equally popu- 
lous in all Places; and here the Romans ſpent the Night, making a terrible Noiſe 
vith their Trumpets. Their Sound was not equally heard all over this yaſt City; 
but it reached far enough to give great Terror. Some of the Syracuſans ran along 
the Walls and fled, others leaped down into the Ditch; and in ſhort, their Drunken- 
neſs and Fear cauſed great Diſorder, round the Romans. They were thought to be al- 
ready in Poſſeſſion of Syracuſe. But Marcellus waited till Day-break before he 
would enter it with the main Body of his Troops; and then he beat down the 
ſtately Entrance with ſix Gates, called Hea apylum, and thro' it entered victoriouſſy 
into Syracuſe. | | E. 5 

§. XV. In the mean time Epicydes, who lodged in the fartheſt Part of Ortygia, 
far from the Poſt the Romans had ſeized, knew nothing of what they had been 
doing, till they were already drawn up in Bartalia in Zpzpoie. He went out of 
the INand, croſſed Acradina, followed by a great Number of Soldiers, and would 
not believe that the whole Roman Army was in Syracuſe, till he ſaw it with his 
own Eyes. He imagined, That only a few deſperate Fellows had ſcaled the Walls ; 
That this was what had given the Alarm among the People; and, That it would 
be eaſy to drive them back again. But he was extremely ſurprized, when he ſaw 
al Epipolæ full of Legionaries; only ordered a few Darts to be thrown at them, 
and retired into the Heart of Acradina, to allay the Peoples Fears, and prevent 


Cities of Greece, particularly at Delphi, The So- we have already obſerved, that the Syracuſavs looked 
lemnity alluded to the Epithet of Artemis, which on Diane as one of their cutelary Divinities. The 
the Greeks gave this Goddeſs, according to Heſy- Greeks celebrated no lefs than twenty two Feſtivals 
chins. Strabo ſays, that Apollo alſo was ſurnamed to her Honour. Jobrſen, in his Work entitulted 
Diana and Apollo, ſays he, repreſented De Feſtis Græcorum, has given us à Liſt, and an 
the Sun and Moon; and becauſe theſe two Planets hiſtorical Account of them. bh ACS Fe 
dy their Influences make the Air pure, or unwhole- + 29 On common Days, the Greeks did not uſual- 

; therefore, according to him, one was called by begin their Meals till Sun-ſet; and the Greek Co- 
Artemis, and the other Artemus. t whatever be- | ſettle 
comes of this trifling Etymology, it is certain, as ther with them. 
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Vear of Seditions. Then Marcellus went from Tyche to Epipolæ, and joined thoſe of þ; 
ROME Troops that had poſſeſſed themſelves of it in the Night. However, the Gene 1 
DXE. was not intoxicated with his Succeſs. He was indeed upon the Point of bd 
8 ing Maſter of one of the fineſt and moſt opulent Cities in the World; and his 0 
Mazinvs, ficers congratulated him upon it. But nevertheleſs, the firſt Reflexions he mag 
Tre. Sexo ve not on his own Glory. His Thoughts were wholly bent on the Misfort 
nivs Grac- , - : Unez 
cnvs,Conſuls. of ſo many Inhabitants, formerly rich and fortunate, and now going to be reduce 
Plat. Life of to Miſery. Nay, Marcellus could not even refrain from Tears 30; which did hin 
23 Honour, and will be ever remembered to his Glory, by lateſt Poſterity. He Often 
6. 24. turned his Diſcourſe to the ancient Proſperity of the Syracuſans ; and never ſpoke 
.of them without a viſible Concern for their preſent Condition. Heroiſm 2nd 
Compaſſion are very compatible. | + 

AFTER all, the Romans had yet taken only one Part of Syracuſe; and the gh, 
Parts, which were yet to be reduced by Force, were not detenceleſs. We haye 1. 
ready obſerved, That Acradina and Ortygia were divided from Tyche and Epinal 
by ſtrong Walls and Towers. The Romans had indeed done a great deal; bur 
they had ſtill a great deal more to do. And Marcellus being naturally inclined u 
try gentle Methods, before he uſed Violence; he engaged the Hracuſan Lords of 
his Party to ſollicit their Country men to ſurrender voluntarily, to prevent the ſa. 
ing their City. The Soldiers murmured a little at the General's good Natur. 
They looked on Syracuſe, and its Riches, as a Prey that could not eſcape them; a 
their Wiſhes were but too ſucceſsful. Acradina, into which they were to pene. 
trate, to reduce the People, was ſhut up on all Sides. Epzcydes had ſet Romy 
Deſerters to guard it, whoſe Deſertion was, according to the Roman Laws, unpu. 
donable; and they being deſtined to die, if the Romans entered Acradina, tho y 
Compoſition, watched all the Avenues to it with extreme Care. It was therefor 
neceſſary to turn another Way. In Epipolæ the Citadel called 3% Euryalus was ng 
yet taken. It ſtood upon an Eminence, at a conſiderable Diſtance from the Se, 
and commanded the great Road by which the Convoys were brought into the Ciy, 
The Governour of this Citadel was an Argian, named Philodemus, who had ben 
placed in that Poſt by Epicydes. Soſis the Prætor, who had formerly eſcaped from 
Syracuſe, undertook to bring. him to Terms; but the artful Greek took Time to 
conſider of it. He knew not whether the Romans'would continue long in Eye 
pole, foreſaw that Himilco.and Hippocrates might haſten to the Relief of Hyraciſt 
already half taken; and kept himſelf in his Poſt by affected Delays. Upon which 
5 turned his Thoughts to the other Parts of the City, which were jet u 

e taken. 1 Nail one i bonne ö | 15 oline . 

F. XVI. THERE was a Quarter between Neapolis and Tycha, which was alma 
deſtitute of Inhabitants; and there the Pro-Conſul choſe to encamp,, He might hare 
drawn nearer to Acradina; but his Tenderneſs for the miſerable Inhabitants divertel 
him from it. He was afraid leſt his Soldiers ſhould find too great a Bait for their 
Ayarice; before the Time, and. their Rapines ſhould oblige him to make Example 
of them. He loved bettet to prevent Faults: than to puniſh them. In this ner 
Camp the General received a Deputation from the Inhabitants of Tycha and Nu. 
polis. Theſe unfortunate People threw themſelves at his Feet 32, imploring hin 
to ſpare their Lives, and preſerye their Houſes from Plunder. And tho their City 
had been taken by Aſſault, ſo that according to the Laws of War, the Conquer 
was: Maſter of their Lives and Eſtates; yet Marcellus ſhewed them Clemency. He 

30 According to Livy, Meartellss's Tears * 32 Thoſe of the Citizens of Syracuſe, who # 

ceeded as much from his Joy at ſecuring the Con- peared as Supplicants before Marcellus, wore Fillen 

neſt of Syracaſe by this laſt Expedition, as from his on their Heads, by way of Ornament. Cum infili 

ompafſion for the unhappy Fate of one of the & velamentis venerunt. This Ornament was, 2. 

molt ſtately Cities in the World. [Hachrymeſſe di- cording to ILſidorut, a woollen Fillet, of a white 

citar, partim gaudio 7 rei, partins ge. - Colour. But Servint thinks it was white and ſear 

tuſta gloria arbis, &. omen General, ſays let. The Prieſts, Sacrificers, Veftals, and whowe 
he, was touched with Compatſion at the Sight of a had any Favour to ask of the Gods, wore 

flouriſhing "City, which had formerly ſupported hl. Fillets on their Heads, like à kind of Crowns. Ant 

ſelf with ſo much Glory againſt all the Efforts of from hence came the Cuſtom of "appearing in tin 

Athens and Carthage; but his Tears proceeded partly Dreſs before any Perſons of whom any. Fat 

from another Cauſeee. were asked. And, generally ſpeaking, Suppli 

e be le 224 Ce gg id cared tn their Hands Olive-Branches bout 

um. e, Ne 
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ger of the Place was a Reward due to their Vaalour, and he could not refuſe it ROME 
com. them, without Injuſtice. And with regard to that, this Care at leaſt was taken, . 
18 Of, that no City was ever plundered with ſo much Order, or with leſs Cruelty. As C Fans | 
made the Walls of the Houſes ſerved inſtead of Ramparts to the Roman Camp, and the 1 
tung Gates of it opened into the publick Places, at different Diſtances, the Conſul in the diu Grace 
luced . gr place poſted Guards to prevent the Enemy's attacking his Entrenchments; whilſt »nvs,Conuls, 
l hin che Soldiers were buſy in gathering together their Booty. After this Precaution, 

often the Soldiers, upon the firſt Signal, ran out of the Camp with great Shouts of Jey, 

(poke broke open the Houſes, and ſeized every thing they could find, Money, Moveables, 


and Proviſions. Till at length every Soldier returned to the Camp with Riches 
cnough to ſerve him a great while ; and at the ſame time the General had no Rea- 
ſon to complain of their having offered the leaſt Violence to the Vanquiſhed. But 
this firſt Booty only raiſed their ExpeQations of a greater when Acradina and Or- 


Prpolg teia ſhould be taken. ; | p 
5 but Axpo during this military Execution, Philodemus the Governour of the Citadel 
J [0 of Epipolæ, of his own accord offered to ſurrender it up to Marcellus. He doubt- 
ras of 


leſs deſpaired of being able to ſubſiſt in the middle of a ravaged City, which could 
ſupply him with no more Proviſions. He had indeed depended on the coming of 
the Carthaginian Army ; but it did not appear ſoon enough, and the Governour's 


5 and Wants were preſſing. He therefore came to Terms with the Pro-Conſul. Mar- 
* cellus gave him Leave to go to Epicydes with his Garriſon; and the Romans rook 
O 


poſſe ſſion of the Citadel, which gave their General freſh Vigour. He beſieged 
Acradina by Land, and blocked it up ſo cloſe that he cut off all Proviſtpns. He 
ſreightened it ſo much that it could not hold out long; when the Scene changed all 
on a ſudden. - © M 3:0305" 07 . N rented cope 


5 F. XVII. HIMILCO and Hippocrates appeared; and their Preſence gave the 

, 5 Romans ſore Apprehenſions. The latter were ſhut up within Walls, and would 

Cir. have liked à Battel in the open Field better than where! they were. The two Ge- 

* nerals for the Cart haginians divided the Attacks between them.  ' Himilco was to fall 
rom 


upon Marcelluss Camp, whilſt Hippocrates endeavoured to force the Trenches of 


me RO nintus Criſpinus, who was not yet entered into Fyracaſe, but ſtill defended the 
%. Nad Poſt of the Romans. - The Carthaginian Fleet drew near the Shore,” and pofted 
race, reif in Line of Battel along the Coaſt, within Reach of Acradina; ſo as to cut ff 
wit u Communication between Marcellus and Criſpinus And Epicydes, on the other 
Ie and, made a Sally with) his Syracuſans on the three Camps Marcellus had pirched 


ound Acradina. So that it muſt be oed, that the Diſpoſition of tlie Carthagi- 
nan Forces was made with the greateſt Judgment. Nothing but the Valbouf of 
Romans, and the Skill of Roman Generals, could have withſtood them Hoy- 
ver Criſpinus, tho' ſhut up in his Entrenchments, made ſo vigorous''a Defence, 

t he put the Enemy to Flight, and purſued the Fugitives. Hippocrater with great 
Difficulty eſcaped; whilſt Epicydes, who marched out of his Fortreſs to no Purpoſe, 


$ ney as ſo vigorouſly repulſed,” that he was forced to return to it. And upon gain- 
Nea. 0g theſe two Advantages, Marcellus promiſed himſelf a little Reſt; and therefore 
10 o' heiftill inveſted Aeradina he did not draw too near to it. Archimedes and 
IT 


Machines were an eternal Terror to the Beſiegers. They could not ſee a Beam 
nore upon che Wall without ſome Confternatie n... 
Hr avxx ſcems to have taken Pleaſure, at this time, to unite all the Scourges of its 
nth together, againſt the unfortunate ruemſans. To complete ther other Miſ- 
ottunes, a. Plague ſpread itſelf among them. The Contagion began ifi the Co 
7. The Heat of the Climate and Seafon' had corrupted the Air, and the Mitt 
hich the Sea generally leaves upon the Shore When the Water is gore off, "brought 
to a direct Plague. The two Camps of Hyimiled and Criſpms were attacked 
ih it; from thenee it ſpread to Murcrllurs Army, by intans of 'his/Conimunicy- 
on with Griſpinus; and ſoon aſter this, Heradina was infected, ar à time when tlic 
amine alone that was in it was ſufficient to have cauſed the Diftemper.. 80. 
hing was to be ſeen Within or withoiit the Place; Put Perſons dead and dying. 
one came to aſſiſt the Siek for fear of being infected by them; "aid the Bodies 
the dead were left without Burial, to poiſon all Places With their Stench and 
oruption. Tet all theſe” frightful Sigtits onty Rardenéd Mens Hearts, Death 


forbad his Soldiers to kill or ſtrike any Perſon of free Condition. But the Plun- Vear of 


260 
Year of 


R 2 of E muſt be owned, the Diſtemper made infinitely leſs Ravage in the two Ryy,, 


＋ Fans ; 


Maximus, 


Tis. Ssurao- | 
n Grac- Al length, . L7 , 
cuvs,Conſuls. Ficilian Troops that had joined them disbanded themſelves, and returned to their 
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was grown familiar to them, and they look'd upon it with Unconcern, But K 


than in thoſe of Himilco and Hippocrates. Marcellus's Army had been 
long before Syracuſe, and was inured to the Air and Water of the Country, Bu 
the Carthaginians who were lately arrived died, both Officers and Soldiers; and 


imilco and Hippocrates themſelves were carried off. Upon which the 


native Cities. As for the Pro- Conſul, he did all he could to comfort the Sick in 
Sed e. Camp. He ſent all his Tents to thoſe of his Troops which were en. 

mped without the Walls; and he ſheltered thoſe within, in the Houſes. So thy 

Care being taken of them, the Mortality was not great among them. 
S. XVIII. Tnus the Romans were disburthened of a great Army which beſiege4 
them, while they beſieged Acradina. Marcellus had now only a ſmall Body of 5; 
ciltans to contend with, who were retired to two little Towns, which were ſtron 
by Situation, and at ſome Miles Diſtance from Syracuſe. And there they gathere 
their Succours together, till ſuch time as a new Reinforcement of Carthaginians arriyed 
Bomilcar had failed to Africa with his Fleet, and had there reported to the Co. 
thaginien Senate the Death of Himilco, and the entire Ruin of his Army, 7, 
which he had added, That the Romans had imprudently ſhut themſelves up in one 
City, in order to force another; That their Troops were conſiderably diminiſhey 
by the Sickneſs; and, That if his Fleet was enlarged, it were eaſy to drive then 
out of Syracuſe, Upon which, he obtained all he deſired. The Senate gave hin 
the Command of an hundred and thirty Galleys, together with ſeven hundtel 
_ Tranſports ; which was a prodigious Armament, and conſiderably greater than thy 
which the Romans had on the Coaſts of Sicily. He had a happy Paſſage fron 
Carthage to Sicily; but when he came to double Cape Pachynum, the Winds wer 
ſo. contrary, that the Fleet was forced to ſtop there. The News of Bomiled' 
Return raiſed the Courage of the Beſieged at firſt; and a little diſconcerted the 


name. 
ſition, 
entire 


the Fe 


Romans, who did not expect him. But his Stay at Pachynum gave Marcell SYI 
Time to recolle& himſelf; and tho his Fleet was inferior in Number to that of tix N 
Enemy, he ordered it to be got ready,, and reſolved to give Battel. Roma 
„ ITnxsx Preparations therefore made Epicydes take a ſtrange Reſolution. Hen ee 
Pears to be more skilful in Negotiations, than Brave. For fear the Carthagiun 


Ships ſhould be obliged to return to Africa, in caſe the Wind continued to bloy 


appointed the chief Officers of the Mercenaries, who were all Foreigners, to it 
Governours of Acradina, during his Abſence ; and then he ſet out, and found 


At it, that, not daring to return to Sracuſe, he fled for Refuge to 4 


N. d dow, the Retreat of | Epicydes, and the Flight of Bomilc, "® 


from the ſame Point, he took it into his Head to leave Acradina, and go to? 
chynam, to the Fleet which was deſigned for his Aſſiſtance. But nevertheleſs, IN 


4 


E3des was too good a Politician to entruſt the City with native Syracu/ans. i 


Bomilcar uncaſy about the Succeſs of the future Battel. Tho' his Fleet was lips 
rior in Number, he was concern'd that the Wind favour'd the Enemy. But nem 
theleſs, he ſubmitted to Epicydess Counſels, and reſolved to engage. 

In two Fleets were already in ſight of each other, and the Heigth of Cy 
Pachynum was to be the Scene of Action. They both only waited for more cin 
Meather to begin; and the Eaſt-Wind abating, Bomilcar moved firſt. He at le 
doubled. Cape Pachynum, where he had been detained ſo long, and advanced v 
wards the main Sea. Marcellus made ready to follow him; and there ſaw theb 
nemy leave Sicily, and fail, for, the Coaſts of Italy, after he had ſent Courien 
33 Heraclee,. with Orders to the Tranſports to return to Africa. What indu® 
Bamlcar to decline a Battel, was never known. Epicydes was ſo much ſurpri 


gemi 
not ſo much to enter upon any Action there, as to wait to ſee the Fate of 40 
Which he had. brought to Deſtruction. So little Dependence ought Mankind 
have on Iacendiarics, who are only fit to draw credylous People into dang 
and will never run any Hazards themſelves, to extricate others out of 1 


ont would have thought, have put an End to the Obſtinacy of the Beſieged. I! 
brs (4.4; 42 22381 G | ' 
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had a Camp near Acradina, probably commanded by a: Syracuſan; and this little Year of 
Army foreſeeing the inevitable Deſtruction of the Hracuſant, was willing to pre- & O E 
vent the utter Ruin of their Country, by a Submiſſion. Theſe Troops, with the DXL. - 
Conſent of the Sicilian Inhabitants, who yet kept Poſſeſſion of Acradina, ſent a C Faris | 
Deputation to Marcellus, and propoſed an Accommodation. They offered him to NA 
ſurrender up to the Romans: all the Demeſnes of the ancient Kings of Syracuſe, adus Grace 
and prayed him to ſave the poor Remains of the Hracuſans, and give them their cvs,Conſuls. 
Eſtates, with Leave to be governed by their own Laws. eee, dee 

- MARCE LLUS was far from being averſe to a Treaty which would: ſpare the ſpil- 
ling much Blood in a City whoſe Danger had already drawn Tears from him; and 
the Deputies, who had a great Eſteem for him, entered into Acradina, and there de- 
clared the Hopes they had of prevailing-upon him. To which they added, That 
they had treated only for themſelves, and in the Name of their Camp; and That it 
was therefore proper, that, the City ſhould likewiſe on her Part ſend another De- 
putation. But tho the Inhabitants were indeed very ſenſible, that their Safety de- 
ded on theif®following. this prudent Advice; yet they were afraid of being 
oppoſed in it, by the Governors which Eprcydes.. had left to preſide during his 
Abſence. Theſe were Strangers, who were little concerned for the Welfare of 
Syracuſe ; and whoſe Names were Poſyclitus, Pheliſtio, and another Epicydes, ſur- 
named Sidon: and the Expedient the People made uſe of to prevent their Oppo- 
ſition, was a cruel one. They aſſaſſinated them all three; and, as if they had 
entirely recovered their Liberty already, immediately aſſembled the People in 
the Forum, to propoſe to them the Accommodation already begun with the Ro- 
mans. And then, the People, who in the Life- time of their Tyrants, ſcarce durſt 
whiſper their Murmurs, complained loudly in the Aſſembly, of the Famine to 
which they were reduced. Upon which, the Deputies delivered themſelves as 
follows. Rs ee | 
SYRACUSANS, you very unjuſtly impute your Calamities to Fortune, ſince it is 
wholly in your own Power to deliver yourſelves from them when you" pleaſe. The, 
Romans did not appear before Syracuſe, to reduce you to this Extremity. They pro-. 
eed-d with great Tenderneſs towards a City, which they deſired to reſcue out of 
he Hands of its Tyrants. : Hippocrates and Epicydes brought all theſe Misfortunes , 
Von you. And ſince then, one of them is carried off with the Plague, and the other 
vas out of Fear deſerted you; thoſe he left to ſucceed him in his Tyranny, are aiſ-. 
atched; and the Carthaginians, from whom we expected Succours, have either been 
wept away by the Diſtemper, or have fled from us; What remains, but to have 
ecourſe to the Romans? The Services of Hicro, and his faithful, Aaherence to 
heir Republick, are not entirely blotted out of their Memories. Only. conſent to be 
econciled to Rome, and you will be free and happy. And if you will not do 
bis, all ſubſequent Calamities will be wholly chargeable on yourſelves. Time. is 
rectous, and ought not to be ſquandered away. Tine the preſent Opportunity, 
hich the Death or Abſence of your Tyrants offer you. I you delay, you are loſt 
or euer. | es * 
Tris Diſcourſe was received with a general Approbation; and the Aſſembly 
bought it proper to chuſe Magiſtrates, to make the Deputation authentick, before 
hey ſent it to Marcellus. Some of the new Prætors were of the Deputation, 
nd they appeared before the Pro- Conſul, and addreſſed themſelves to him thus. 

Lord, you "now ſee; at your Feet the Deputies of 4 People, who were neuer 
billingly unfaithful to you.” Hieronymus firſt. renounced your Alliance, and did his. 25+ 
Wojetts more Injury than he did you. - And when by. his Death our ancient Al. 
"ce with the Romans was renewed, it was not bro 4 any Sy tacuſan, but by 
wo of the King's Guards, who partly enſuared us into 4 Breach of it by Surprize, 
"ua partly "compelled us to it by Force. In ſbort, we neuer have had a 4 
iverty, but we have immediately employed. it in cultivating your Friendſbip. Al 
, our Chains are no ſooner broken off," by the Slaughter. of our Oppreſſors, but 
Foe to: deliver up our Arms, and to ſurrender ourſelves, and our City, to pon. 

e Gods, iluſtrious General, have given you the Gloy ef taking the, maſt noble, hs 
* moſt: beautiful, City af ube Greeks; . ſo: that all her paſt great Attions will jd 
v the Glory:of yout Tri Male it not then ſo much « Point of Honour 1 


Wen it, as 50 leave it fir ing Monument of. hour the Warld.. 
YER a X xX x — * ee 
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'of | Strimgets who ful cum to Syracuſe; au there” obſerve. the "Monuments of ,,, 

E anti Viffories vve?"the" Athenians and Carthaginians, will at the ſame tin, 

tim tuo, that Marcellus conquered” this viiforions People. They will be 1914 

Q Fiatos Tat the Sytacufans are berome pernetual Clients to the Claudian Family; and Thy; 

Maxbivs, Marcellus made bimſelf their firſt Patron, by his Conqueſt. Alas! my Lord, dme 

«ws Gang. ſe much conſider the Revolt of Hieronymus, as the conſtant Friendſbip of Hiero. 

civs,Confuls. The' one was much longer 4 Friend, than the other an Enemy; and that Enmity 
Len, d. has juſtly ended in his own Diftruttion. © 

And indeed, with regard to the Romans, the Supplicants had great reaſon tg 

pe for Succeſs. But theit greateſt Difficulty and Danger was in their own City. 

The Garriſon of Sracuſẽ conſiſted partly of Roman Deſerters; and theſe looked 

on all Conferences about a Peace, as ſo many Sentences of Death againſt them. 

ſelves. Left therefore they ſhould be delivered up to the Pro- Conſul, they like. 

wiſe intimidated the foreign Soldiers; and ſaid to them, It ig you, and we, ul 

are to be delivered up into the Enemy's Hande. Acradina is making her own Pea 

at our Expence. Upon which, both Feat and Rage ſeized: theſe Barbarians at once, 

They firſt ran Sword in Hand to the Houſes of the new Prætors, and maſſacre 

them. Then animated with the Blood they had ſpilt, they diſperſed themſelyes 

abroad in all the Streets, killed all they met, without Diſtin&ion.; plundered s 

well as maſſacted; and to ſecure themſelves in their Villany, created fix G0. 

vernors of their own Body, three for Arradima, and three for Ortygia. But x 

length, the Tumult was appeaſed, and the Mercenaries were made ſenſible, when 

it was too late, that they had been impoſed on by the Roman Deſerters. They 


Aſſaila 
Marcel 
Soldiet 


acknowledged, that their Credulity had carried them too far, and that their Caſe fencele 
was very different from that of Deſerters. The Deputies, who returned from falſe A 
Marcellas's Camp, opened their Eyes, and aſſured them, that the Romans had not City, 
decreed any Puniſhment againſt the, foreign Troops. pregnal 

F. XX. Ir happened, that one of the fix new Governors choſen by the Sedition, Noman 
Vas a Spaniard, named Meric; who was a very upright Man, and deteſted the $laugh- {iſa Retr 


tet, to which he had contributed, by conſenting too readily to his Election. He 
had all the Vivacity and Integrity of a true Spaniard; and Marcellus, who va 
not ignorant of what had paſſed in Acradina, reſolved to gain Meric over to the 
Romans. In order to this, he pitched upon a Spaniard who was lately come from 
Spain, inſtrufted him how to proceed with Meric, and ſent him into Acrading 
among the Attendants on the Deputics from thence. The young Spaniard under: 
ſtood Buſineſs 5 and diſcharged his Commiſſion like an able Man. Countrymen 
are generally very caſily acquainted, when in a ſtrange Land; and Merzc and the 
aniſh Soldier often met. Their Converſation turned at firſt only on the preſent 
tate bf Spain. The young Negotiator told his Countryman, that the Arms df 
Kin prevailed thete; That all the People went over to him; and That thei 
Country would ſoon become entirely Roman. Theſe firſt Seeds were not barrel, 
but raifed Meric's Cutioſity. He wanted to know the Particulars of the Vidorid 
of the Romans; and then the Soldier opened himſelf a little more freely. H 
told the Officer, that if ever he returned into his own Country, he muſt fid 
with the Nomumt; and that if he embraced. the Intereſt of Rome now, he woull 
infallibly return a 1 Man to Spain. Thus the Negotiator took the Spanif 
Governor by = oops 1 and then it was eaſy to draw him further. — — 

Purpoſe ir it, (aid he, fr you ro prevent the Syracuſans ſurrendering to Marce 
It is only ober S bn their Deſtruttion, and Lo a own. Tow maj inde 
Foftpone it for eme Days; but as you are deſerted both by Sea and Land, you u 
ifattibly ptyiſp bt lui. Why don't you make a Merit with the mn ty 11 
0 re them a toftering Plare, which myſt eruſb you to gieces with its 
Von which, Meric immediately determined to ſeek the Friendſhip of the Pu 
Conful, and to ingritiate himſelf greatly with him, by doing ſome important Se 
Vice. It may well be imsgined, that Ace would very willingly have ſaved the 
Fee as well as Him; but he was not their only Maſter. - Five oth 

vn uid 
ch che 
was 


excecaba 
going 10 


r him. He therefore ſent his Brother to Ann 
Ach t Soldier 1 by his means obtained a private Audience, in 
5 i * een, What means the Governor of — uſe; to bring i. 
man! ders into dne Phet ; und mired! Oaths Mane taken. * N 1 
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As ſoon as the two Speniargs were returned into Acradina, Meric made it his Yeat of 
ole Buſineſs to perform his romiſe. He firſt feigned an extraordinary Zeal for the R © M K 


wh 


preſervation of the beſieged City. He pretended, That the Deputics of Marcellus 


to obſerve all that was done; and That it was dangerous to receive ſuch Deputies 


:obably_ be too much upon their Guard, againſt ſo artful an Enemy as Marcellus; 
and propoſed, That each Governor ſhould have his diſtin& Quarter of the City aſſigned 
him, and ſhould be reſponſible for any Neglect of Duty in it. Upon this Diviſion, 
the Part of Acradina that fell to his Care, lay between The Fountain 3 of Arethuſa, 
and 35 The Great Port; ſo that he was. neat Ortygia: and Marcellus was ſoon 
informed, in what Part Meric commanded, and ſoon determined to make an At- 
tempt there. He filled a Tranſport-Ship with Soldiers, and ordered the Crew of 
a Quadriremis to tow her along. The Men did not land till fix in the Morning, 
and then appeared before the Gate of Arethuſa, which Meric opened, and re- 
ceived the Roman Detachment within the Walls of Acradina. At the ſame time, 
Marcellus commanded an Attack to be made on a neighbouring Quarter ; and by 
means of this Attack, the People neglected, or were kept ignorant of the Entrance 
of the Enemy into the City. They ran together from all Parts, to repulſe the 
Aſſailants; and Ortygia was all on a ſudden quite deſerted by the Soldiers. This 
Marcellus had foreſeen, and had at all Events filled the Barks of his Fleet with 
Soldiers, who now. ſailed to the Side of Oriygia, and found it in a manner de- 
fencelels. The Gate itſelf was left half open by the Troops who ran to the 
falſe Attack; and the Romans entered, in a manner without fighting, into this 
City, which was a Citadel to Hracuſe, and which being in an Iſland, ſeemed im- 
pregnable. And then Marcellus, being informed that Ortygia was taken, and that the 
Romans had alſo made themſelves Maſters of a Quarter in Acradina, inſtantly ſounded 
a Retreat; leſt the Soldiers ſhould, in the Heat of the Action, plunder the Trea- 
ſury of the Kings of Syracuſe, whoſe Riches had been much magnified by Fame. 

F. XXI. AnD now, the Clemency of the Conqueror ſhone out in its full Luſtre. 
He entered into the fineſt Part of Syracuſe with all the Rights of a Conqueror, 


who had by Aſſault made himſelf Maſter of a City. which had receded from 


its former Friendſhip, and become unfaithful. But nevertheleſs, as the firſt In- 
ſtance of his Sweetneſs of Temper, he ordered that the Roman Deſerters ſhould 
be ſuffered to eſcape. He did not love to ſhed the Blood, even of Traitors. Then 
he very graciouſly received the Inhabitants of the two Citics juſt conquered, who 
deſired only their own Lives, and thoſe of their Children; and granted their Re- 
queſt. Syracuſans, ſaid he to them, your Inſults on Rome, in a few Tears, have 
exceeded the Benefits ſhe received from Hicro, in à long Reign; and now you are 
going too ſadly to reap the Fruits of your Unfaithfulneſs. Tou are going to pay us 


more dearly for the Breach of our Treaties, than we deſire. What was it that 1 Livy, B. 28. 
aimed at in ſetting down before Syracuſe? Not to enjlave your City, but to deliver « 31. 


ber from Oppreſſiun; and to prevail on you, to ſurrender up to us two Men, who 
bave now given you up to your Enemies, and have not ſhared with you the Miſ- 
fortunes which they brought upon you. Both the Examples of your Magiſtrates, 
who firſt fled to the Roman Camp for Refuge, and of the moſt illuſtrious of your 
Citizens, who came from time to time to ſurrender themſclues up into our Hands, 
continually excited you to return to us. And yet 4 8 Spaniard, f brave 
Meric, it ſeems do that for his Glory only, which Syracuſe ought to have done 
for herſelf. He has ventured to ſurrender to us; a little late indeed; but he exe- 
ted his Deſien with Courage. As for myſelf, I look upon the Labours I have 
Wdergone before your Walls, as nothing. The Glory of having taken Syracuſe, 
makes me ufficient amends for all. Live then, Syracuſans; Live: but let the 
Thunder of your Goods be the Puniſhment of your Obſtinaty, and the Reward of 
in Soldiers. Thus ſpake Marcellus, and immediately ordered the Quſtor of his 


34 See what we have ſaid of The Fountain of Syracuſe, lay between The Great, and The Lone 
Th 


4retbuſa, when we ſpoke of the of Syracuſe, Port, of that City. The former reached from th 
1 A abs eee Idand to the P A enger. 1 2 
35 Lhe Ifland of Orzygia, one of the Quarters of lay between Orzygia and Acradina. 
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into Arradina, or to ſend any to the Romans. Then, upon the Credit of this zs Gnas. 
felt Step, he proceeded to remonſtrate to the Hracuſans, That they could not cxvs,Confuls. 
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Year-of Army to go into Ortygia, and take Poſſeſſion of the King's. Treaſures, for the pub 
R © M Elick Treaſury. After which, we don't find that the General reſerved any of the 
Flunder for himſelf, but gave up all the Booty to his Troops. 

- As ſoon as the Trumpet ſounded, the Romanr diſperſed themſelves in Acrayy, 

Maznev3, and Ortygia, and nothing eſcaped the Avarice df' the Pillagers. . Nay, the elirageg 
Tu, Case. Soldiers went beyond their Orders, and adding Cruelty to Avarice, did not (pare 
exvs,Confuls. the Blood of the Citizens. The greateſt Man in Syracuſe, the incomparable 36 4,. 


_ Q-- Fanivs 


chimedes, loſt his Life in this Tumult; but the Circumſtances of this tragical Ag. 
venture are differently related; and we will mention only what to us ſeems moſ 
probable. During the ſacking of Acradina, Archimedes was ſhut up in his Cloſe, 
and was ſo intent on-a Demonſtration in Geometry, that neither the Noiſe of th, 
Soldiers, or the Cries of the People, drew off his Attention from it. He was very 
calmly drawing his Lines, when he ſaw a Soldier enter his Room, and clay hö 
Sword to his Throat; and Archimedes ſaid to him, Stay one Moment, Friend, befw, 
you kill me ; my Demonſtration will be fiſhed immediately. The Soldier was ſurpriny 
at this Unconcern, in the midſt of ſo much Danger, and ordered him to folloy 
him to the Pro-Conſul. Archimedes obeyed ; and took under his Arm a little Byy 
full of Spheres, Sun-dials, and other Inſtruments, which he deſigned for a Preſent 
to the Pro- Conſul. But the Soldier's Avarice was too great to reſiſt the Temptation 
of ſo much Gold and Silver, as he thought the Box contained; and the barbaroy 
Villain killed the Man upon the Spot, who had no Treaſures but thoſe of his Mind 
Thus -periſhed the illuſtrious Archimedes, who had no Taſte for any Pleaſures in 
Life, but thoſe. of Study. For the ſake of that, he deſpiſed every thing elſe. Ke 
often denied himſelf. the Neceſſaries of Life, and was dragged from his Meditation 
in ſpight of himſelf, and forced to take a frugal Repaſt. He was ſo negligent of 
his Perſon, that his Friends were forced to drive him to the publick Baths, to make 
him preſerve a Decency ſuitable to his Rank. And even then, he would loſe ng 
Time, but employed himſelf there in drawing mathematical Figures on the Cit. 
ings of the Stoves, with the Water in which he bathed. The Contemplation d 
the Heavens and the Earth, gave him ſuch Delights, as rendered all other Pleaſur 
taſteleſs and inſipid to him. This was the only Syren that charmed his Soul. And 
yet he at laſt loſt his Life by the Hands of a brutal Soldier; but his Name wil lie 
as long as thoſe of Heroes. Marcellus lamented the Loſs of him, took an utet 
Averſion to his Murderer, and ſhewed Favour to all his Relations for his ſake. 

Tavs by the many Inſtances of Moderation and Humanity which Marcellus ſhewed 
in a Greek City, he refified the Ideas Foreigners had conceived of the Romans. Al 
Men allowed they had Valour, and Probity ; bur the Greeks thought they infinitely 
excelled them in ſocial Virtues. They compared their own great Commanders vith 
thoſe of Rome, and found in the latter an unaccountable Severity of Manners, whid 
approached very near to Ruſticity. But Marcellus effaced all theſe Prejudices; al 
gave another Proof of his Clemency, in relation to. a whole City, 


. XXII. ENGTUM 37 was one of the moſt ancient Colonies the Cretans hal 


36 Other Authors, according to Platarch, ſay, upon it. According to Plutarch, he deſired bis he 
that Archimedes was killed by ſome Soldiers, who lations and Friends, that no Ornament mi 
met him carrying a Cheſt full of Mathematical In- put on bis Tomb, but the Figure of a Cylinder. & 
ſtruments to cellns. Some ſay, he was buſy is well known, that he was the firſt Inventor oft 
in drawing Lines, and ſolving ſome Geometrical of the moſt fruitful Demonſtrations in Geomet) 
Problems, when a brutal Fellow met him, and asked viz. That the Superficies of half a Sphere, is «pl 
him his Name. © Archimedes, loſt in Thought, de- to the Superficies of a Cylinder of the ſame 
ſired the Soldier not to interrupt him: Upon which and Height. Whence he inferred, that the Sup 
the Barbarian, enraged at this Anſwer, caſt a fa- ficies of a Sphere muſt conſequently be four ins 
rious Look at him, and laid him dead at his Feet. the Area of its great Circle. Cicero adds; that th 
This famous  Geometrician, . whoſe Memory will ſtill remained on this Tomb ſome Traces of ® 
never die, was buried at Syracsſe. Cicero glories in Inſcription in Verſe, which probably deſcribed 
his fifth Book of 7. aſculan Dueſtions, in having diſ- wonderful Theorem, for which the — 
covered the Tomb of Archimedes under an Heap of are indebted to him. The Ancients have . 
Thorns and 1 without the Gate Aeragana, in mitted to us ſeveral of his Treatiſes, which v 
2 Place ſet apart for the Burial of the Dead. He carried into Italy, after the taking of Conan 
made this Diſcovery when he was exereiſing the 5 OS A * 

37 The City of Eugyam, of Engayum, ſtoodne 


Office-of Prætor in Sicily. What ſeems ſurprizing. 
is, that the Merits of A7:bimedes ſhould have — Mount Mauro, which the Sicilians call Mandi“ 


ſo much. forgotten among his own Countrymen, about. the Hesd of the River Aleſws. Cicero inf. 
that they ap gy, a $ N and third Oration againſt Verres, makes it one of tþ 
were Strangers to the Place where tis Tomb was. 'moſt conſiderable Cities jn Sicily. | 
It was known by its having a Cylinder in f Spticre * 
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geſſes, called 38 The Mothers, appeared from time to time in a Temple in the City. 


Neverthe 
there, 
oreateſt 


re x . 
ures Pretence of puniſhing him for his Impiety, in denying the Apparition of The 


Mothers. However Nicias, who ſuſpected the Ill-will of his Fellow-Citizens, 
ound out an Expedient to deliver himſelf out of the Hands of his Perſecutors. 
He counterfeited Madneſs. One Day as he was haranguing in publick, he fell down 
on a ſudden, diſtorted himſelf ſeveral Ways, 'roared out. like a Madman, and 
rent his Cloaths in Pieces. Upon this, he was thought poſſeſſed by the Furies, 
and every one acknowledged the juſt Vengeance of the injured Goddeſſes. At 
Jength, on account of this pretended Delirium, he was ſuffered to go out of the 
City. His Wife ſoon followed him, under Pretence of ſecking for her Husband, 
who was running about the Fields. And then, the Husband, Wife and Children, 
"tired to Marcellus, who took them under his Protection. This therefore made 
the Engyans the more furious againſt the Romans, and they carried their Reſent- 
ments to ſuch Exceſſes as the Pro- Conſul thought it neceſſary to puniſh. He flew to 
yum, entered the City, and was ready to execute Vengeance. But Nicias in- 
expoſed, and interceded for his Countrymen, and in particular for his moſt cruel 
Enemies; and Marcellus was not inexorable. He pardoned the Criminals, and 
ould not ſuffer their City to be hurt. Nay, he alſo enriched Nicias, and by his 
Liberalities made him more conſiderable in his native City, than he was before. 
By theſe Means, the Reputation of the Roman was extended far among the Greeks , 
and They allowed that Marcellus was as well qualified to gain the Hearts of Men, 
vs to take their Cities. | 

F. XXIII. In the mean time, the Roman Republick ſtill continued to be infected 
with that dangerous Gueſt who had come to her over the Alpes. Rome was victo- 
ious in Sicily and Spain; yet ſtill Hannibal had not croſſed the Seas, but conti- 
ued running over the Roman Provinces; and was more intent on ſurprizing Ci- 
ies, than beſieging them, or giving Battel. The two Conſuls, young Fabius, (un- 
let: the Direction of the Great Fabius his Father,) and Titus Sempronius, were watch- 
ng his Steps, and had reduced him to Inaction. All was peaceable at Rome; only 
Religion ſuffered by the Concourſe of the Sluggards who were driven thither from 
ll Parts of Italy, by the Diſturbances of the War. Every one of theſe Fugitives 
Wd brought thither his o- Gags, and his own. Way. of Worſhip ; and this intro- 
luced a thouſand Innovations in Religion. Neither the Gods nor Men at Rome 
eemed to be the ſame o as formerly. All the Romans in the City, eſpecially 
he Women, devoted themſelves to new Divinities, which now ſhared the Worſhip 
hat heretofore was unanimouſly paid in the Temples to the old Gods. It was not 
dnly in ſecret, and in private Oratories,- that ne Ceremonies were practiſed, but 
ren in the Forum, and on the Chi. Great Numbers of deluded Perſons fol- 
owed thoſe wretched Fortune: tellers, whoſe Beggary drove them to the City, and 
yho knew how to make their Advantage of the Credulity of the People. Juggling 
ind Deceit became a Trade among theſe Impoſtors; and he that could deceive beſt 
oon grew richeſt. At firſt, the leſs credulous were merry upon it; then the 
oneſteſt Part murmured at it; and at length, the Evil became ſo great and fo ge- 
cral, that Complaints were made to the Senate of it. The Conſcript Fathers 
eprimanded the A diles, and Triumviri Capitales, for not having oppoſed the 
introduction and Practice of theſe Novelties; but after all, the mad Zeal of the 
eople was ſuch, that it was too ſtrong for the Laws and inferior Magiſtrates to re- 


38 The Pagans gave the Name of Mothers, to which was dedicated to The Mothers, was, accord- 
enain Goddefles of the firſt Rank; as particularly ing to Plutarch, ſuppoſed to have been built by the 
o Cybele, Ceres, ano, and Veſta. In like man- Cretans. And that Author adds, that there were 
it the God whoſe Protection was implored, was Javelins and brazen Helmets ſhewn in it, with In- 
dften invoked by the Name of Father. Cicero alſo ſcriptions which made it beljeved that Meriones and 
peas, in the Place juſt now quoted, of a famous Ulyſes had conſecrated them to the Goddeſſes ſtiled 
ple erected in the City of Engzyzm, in Honour The Mothers. | 

o Cybele, or The Grand-Maother. This Temple * 


Vol. III. = Yyy | grain. 
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ed in Sicily; and the Engyans had received from their Founders a ſtrange Superſti- Year of, 
tion, which it was dangerous to contradict. It was confidently affirmed that certain God- R O M E 


leſs, one Nicias, a Man of Wit, and one of the moſt conſiderable Men C Favivs | 

had ſometimes talked very pleaſantly of this pretended: Apparition. But his —_— , 
F , 3 IB. SEMPRQs 

Crime was his being inclined to the Romans, whilſt the reſt of the City ws Grac- 


d the Carthaginians; and his Countrymen had Thoughts of deſtroying him, <*v5,Conſuls, 
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Yer of . ſtrain: The Ales and Triumviri had been repulſed, as often as they had ien 
ROE tured to attempt to diſperſe theſe ſuperſtitious Aſſemblies, and to deſtroy the Al 
-  tars that were erected even in the Forum Romanum. Nay, theſe publick Officer 
Trim narrowly eſcaped Blows. However, there was ſtill one Remedy left, to ſtife 
Max, che growing Superſtitions. The Senate ordered the Pretor Attilius to extirpate ou 
Tin-Smerno- of the City, both the Seducers, and the Inſtruments they uſed, to carry on ths, 
»nvs,Conſuls. Deceit. The Prieſts and foreign Diviners had infeſted Rome with Libels, in which 
they had artfully ſpread the Poiſon of their Novelties; and the Prætor therefore i 
ſembled the People, read the Order of the Senate ro them, and publiſhed this x. 
dict. I command all Perſons who have any Books of Divination or Prayers 
containing Inſtruttions concerning the Rites of Sacrifices, to bring them to yy, l, 
fore the firſt Day of April. And J forbid all Perſons offering any Sacrifice, in Pub 
lick or in any ſacred Place whatſoever, according to the new and foreign Ceremyyy, 
The Edict was put in Execution, and the Peace of the Publick was reſtored, as (0 
as Religion was put upon its old Foot. An Affair which well deſerves to be con 
ſidered by Politicians! All Alterations in the publick Worſhip, are atten 
with Diſſentions in the State. They divide and toure the Minds of the Pcoph, 
put their Paſſions into a Ferment, and often lead them on from Murmurs to opa 


Rebellion 39. 1 


This Year was romarkabl pert * to fices; of Pablins Furius Philns, the Aagir; u 
La, for the Deas of Lacins — 2 of another Cains Papirins Maſs, one of the Js 
the Poztifex Maximus; of Cains Papirizs „ cempiri, who had the Care of the Sybilline Book, 
the Son of Lacias, and one of the inferior Pati- | | 
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BOOK XXXI 


HE Roman Armies now gained the Aſcendant in all Places. In Sicily, 
Marcellus was beſieging Syracuſe, which he took in the Beginning of 
the Year of Rome 541. In Spain, the two Scipio's were gaining many 
Conqueſts, and procuring their Republick Allies, even in the midſt of Africa. In 
lay, Hannibal indeed made himſelf dreaded; but not ſo much by any ſignal En- 
terptizes, as by his Diligence in ſeducing the Allies of the Romans. He was im- 
moveably bent on Tarentum, and was continually hovering about it, to ſurprize it. 
Such was the Situation of Affairs, when the Conſulſhip of young Fabius, and Titus 
Sempronius Gracchus was near expiring; and it was time to chuſe their Succeſſors. 
The Cuſtom then was to hold the Comitia for the great Elections, at leaſt a Month 
before the Conſuls for the Time being went out of their Office. From the time 
of their Election, to that of their entering upon their Office, they were only cal - 
led Conſuls elect, and had no Power. 1625298 ail 6) lt; 

Ir belonged to one of the Conſuls for the expiring Year, to preſide in the Co- 
mitia in the Campus Martius; but Fabius and Sempronius were now both buſy 
Abroad, one in keeping Hannibal in Awe, the other in oppoſing the Enemies the 
Carthaginians ſtirred up; and Application was therefore made to Sempronius, as 
the eldeſt Conſul, to nominate a Dictator, whoſe Office ſhould: be confined to the 
holding the Comitia by Centuries. Sempronius pitched on C. Claudius, ſurnamed 
Centbo; and he was inveſted with the Dictatorſbip for a few Days. His General 


alſo choſe four Prætors; r. The Brother of the Conſul Fulvius, whoſe Prænomen 


the Neighbourhood of Sueſſula, which was brought thither from Picenum: 3. One 
M. Junius,  ſarhamed Silanus, who was put at the Head of two Legions, to act 
againſt the Hetrurians, and keep them in Awe: 4. And laſtly, one 2 P. Cornelius 
Rufinus, who in his Prætorſbip took the new additional Surname of Scylla, which 
Ve ſhall ſee ſo illuſtrious hereafter, that we think it nor proper here to omit giving 
an Account of the Occaſion of it. This Pretor Cornelius, was one of the De- 


ceſſary to inſtitute Games in Honour to Apollo. And another 3 Prophet of the 


1 This Appins Claudias Palcker had been Mar- with that of Sylls. Livy ſurnames him Refixzr. He 
ellas Lieutenant, in the Year 539, at the Siege of was deſcended ELL Patricias Branch of the 
acuſe, according to Livy, B. 24. who adds, that Cornelis Hille. N EE 
Appin went to Rome towards the End of that Year, 3 Livy, B-2x. relates the Words of the two Pro- 
o ſue for the Conſulſoip for the next Year, 540. * which were aſcribed to Marcixs. The firſt 
— it is plain that the Comitia had then no Regard relates to the Battel of Came, and runs thus: Ro- 
won Petition, ſince the Hiſtorians don't place his mans, dread zhe' River which waters the Plains of 
Conſulſhip before the Year yr. | Cannes. Dost venture to fight in the Fields of Ar- 
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of Horſe was one of the Candidates for the Conſulſbip, Q. Fuluius Flactus, who Year of 
had been twice Conſul already: and he was now promoted to that Office by the R © M E 
Comitia a third time; and with him Appius Claudius, ſurnamed Pulcher, who had LY 
lignalized himſelf in Sicily, under Marcellus. In the fame Aſſembly the Republick Q Fours 

LAccus, AP. 
was Cneius, and to whoſe Lot it fell ro command the Army in Apulia: 2. One Porcusx, 
C. Claudius, ſurnamed Nero, to whoſe Lot it fell to go and command a Legzon in Conſuls. 


cemviri who were the Guardians of the SHbilline Books; and he is ſaid to have Micro. Sat. 
diſcovered by thoſe Oracles, that for the Proſperity of the Roman Arms, it was ne- B. . 17. 
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Year of ſame kind, named Marcins, affirmed that the proper Perſon to celebrate thel 
ROME Games was the Pretor for the time being. Cornelius therefore, who was 8 
| — , Pretor and Decemvir, inſtituted the Apollinatian 4 Games, upon theſe Author. 
Q. Forvins ties; and hence he had the Surname of Hilla, which was afterwards by Corrup. 
tion changed into that of Hilla. 
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Battel : And this was endußh to gain the 
The People then thought it 
do whatever Was required 
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n Meaning of 
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ifion to 
the Manner of cele- 
the Sacrifices ordered 
to be offered up in Honour to Apollo. 
eport of the Decemviri, the 
Fathers made a foletim Vow to g 


who were Conſwlr in the Year of Rome 542. Ye 
this Correction does not ſave the manifeſt Contr: 


e the People t 


Sbew, the Celebration -of -- which! Marcius recom - 


mended to them; 
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, Or | petices 

1 . 2, erificge of two g 

; ed. by anot hic 

this Feſtival 

the Guardiatis o | 


ordered, the Words, to prove that the Inſtitution of The 4 
Pre © linarian Games,” and all theſe other Circumſiacs 
and the u 
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el Manner, 


i line Oracles. Above thoſe Paraſites, who are introduced in Comedies, 


of the Gods being enraged with the Romans, would 
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© oy appealed by the Sacrifices or Games inſtituted Tl 
hag: ne. 812 
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hd 


Tiations, therefore. can only be aſcribed to the Ula, 
certainty or Confuſion of . — Fact ſuppoſed: 446 
Rb that we ought here to remember, what las 


tion of the Rau, in the Celebration of their F 
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Boo 


TH) 
differe 
lones, 
cellus 
(elf M 
Hiero. 


both 


, ** ce tl 
Blood of Protection of that God againſt Hannibal, 3 in 
to put a Stop to an den ical Diſeaſe. Lr ny of the. 
I up the Feſtzs both ſay, that the People aſſiſted at this den own B 
irds, All crowned with Lawrel. The Roman Ladies the, Tho” fe 
made their — and went in Proceſſion ty o \ 
the * edicated to Apollo and Latona, py, into / 
lick Feaſts were made, and the Feſtival was pen be fors 
n different religious Exerciſes. Macrobins ſays, y,, ready t 
B. 1. that the People were aſſembled in the Them bi 
to aſſiſt at the firſt Celebration of theſe Gamer, we. Jet o 
all on a ſudden a Report was ſpread among the 2. But his 
ſembled Citizens, that the Enemy was at the Gaz ſip 5 v 
of Rome. Upon this, they inſtantly left the Shey and f. 
ran to Arms, and joined to. defend their Wall 50 
The Carthagizian Troops were ſoon diſperſed; and yet but 
the Romans, whoſe Minds were on this Occafgn of the 
fall of the God, whoſe Feſtival they were aQtually Confid 
celebrating, eaſily believed that they were indebted * 
+ ProtedZiom you to him for their Vigory. Their Imaginations grey of his 
ath among 'your warm in the Heat of Battel, and the Sipht of: Zeal fc 
| routed Army making them fancy Apollo had fough him A. 
for them, the Event was thought miraculous, Ay by 
agreed to realize the Prodigy, in Honour to the dd for Op} 
their Protector, whom they worſhiped, and to a. Want 
thorize the Worſhip: they paid to him. With this mount . 
Perſuaſion they returned to the Theatre; and wer | 
fallen into ſurprized to find there an old Roman, named (iy were C 
Pomponins, dancing to the Sound of a Flute, wich Friend: 
he had. done during all the time of the Adio ained 
The Spectators thought this auſpicious; conclude - 
that the Games had not been ſnterr ; and all and Se 
cried out, All is well, fince the Old Max is dann, aim. 


two Bi 


* 


Succeſs of any. Enterprize. Ferries mentions the vals. 


ſame FaQ, under. the 747 Cains Falti, the moſt 
and Caizs Sulpiciut. He ſays that Marcus Calpur- arity wh 
' wins Piſo was then Pretor, and preſided at The A Aplate it. 
Polli narian Games. But we don't find, either fron metime 
the Hiſtorians or the Fafti Conſulares, that there were hem thir 
two Conſuls of this Name in one Year. lt is pro- fixed Da) 
. bable enough that the Text of Verrius has been al- lome Yea 
5 dy the Copyiſts: which is Aushony Anzuſtin's dnly voy 
Opinion of it. He thought, with - 4 that Fer. delonged 
rin meant Pablins Sulpicius and Cneius Fulvins, heir Offic 


he Senat. 
bem to 7 


diction with which Feſtus reproaches this old Ann: bo Livy; 

"liſt. After he had placed this Adventure of the old "u the « 

Man in the Coxſular Year juſt mentioned, he in a ay, and 
her Place makes uſe of Sinnias Capito's on hey we! 


dolemnity 
0 Apollo, 


happened in the Conſulſoip of Quintus Fulvis Fu the F 
ins Claudias. 7014 an who danced dikes f 
changes his Name of Pomponixs, into that of Cain be. Cu. 
Volumnius. e, ſays Verrins, acked the Part of e Exp 


for the Diverſion of the Spectators. Again, Ser 
vius, on the third Book of the AExeid, relates the if, 
Thing differently. According to him, The Mother " 


N Fi Only one 4 eme on » 
Cret ot a 8 her, by dancing during the 
ration of The. Came: * the CE T heſe Vi 


clſewhege obſerved, concerning the Super 
tivals. 


for oppoſing his Pretenſions, was his Youth; but Publius ſtill perſiſted. 


him. Upon which, the Tribunes thought fit to drop their Oppoſition ; and the 
two Brothers, Publius and Lucius Scipio, were nominated Curule Aailes. 425. 
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Taz ſame Comitia choſe alſo Pro-Conſuls, who were all put at the Head of Year of 
different Roman Armies. Sempronius was continued in the Command of his Vo- R O. E 
Ines, whom he had made excellent Soldiers. His Province was Lucania. Mar- 
e[lus continued in Sicily, in Quality of Pro Conſul; and after he had made him- 
ſelf Maſter of Syracuſe, had the Government of all the ancient Kingdom of Ce 
Hiero. Publius Scipio, as Pro- Conſul in Spain, where he had made War, ever Purcnes, 
once the firſt Year after Hannibal had paſſed the Alpes, again ſhared the Command Conluls. 
of the Roman Troops there with his Brother Cneius. He had at Rome, a Son of his 
own Name Publius Cornelius Scipio, whoſe Merit was ſuperior to his Years. 

Tho' formed to Heroiſm from his Infancy by his Father, he had not followed him 
into Hain; doubtleſs, leſt his being at ſo great a Diſtance, ſhould cauſe him to 
de forgotten, in the Diſtribution of the Dignities of the Republick. Tho” al- 
ready honoured more than once with ſeveral military Employments, he had not 
yet obtained any of thoſe Offices, which were gradual Steps to the Conſulate. 
But his Age had been the only Obſtacle to his Advancement. The Curule c_#4ile- 

jp 5 was the firſt of theſe Dignities ; and according to the Laws, none could 
ſtand for it, who was not at leaſt thirty Years of Age; whereas young Scipio was 
yet but three © and twenty. So that a Regard for the Laws ſuſpended the Effects 
of the Favour of the People towards him. Nevertheleſs, acknowledged Merit gives 
Confidence. Notwithſtanding his Age, he ventured to put his own Name, and that 
of his Brother Lucius, among the Candidates for the Curule AMaileſbip; and a 
Zeal for the Obſervation of the Laws, rather than any III-will to him, created 
him Adverſarics among The Tribunes of the People. The only Reaſon they gave 
T he Livy, B 25. 
Want of Tears, ſaid he, is not ſo ſtrong a Barrier, but that the People may ſur- 3,1 pater. 
mount it. They who make Cuſtoms, may diſpenſe with them. The Curule ( Aadiles B. 2. 
were choſen by the Tribes; and as ſoon as they were aſſembled in Comitia, the 
Friends of young Scipio. ran from Tribe to Tribe, and by his Preſence alone he 
gained the Hearts of all the People. They called to mind the prudent Conduct 
and Services of his Father and Uncle in Hain, and univerſally inclined to favour 


Q. Furviwvs 


Polyb. B. 10. 


FLaccus, Ay. 


als. The leaſt Interruption in the Ceremonies, 
the moſt excuſable Fault, was deemed an Irregu- 
arity which the Gods would puniſh. In order to 
erpiate it, the Sacrifices were begun again, and they 
ſometimes carried their Scruples ſo far, as to begin 
hem thirty times. The Apollinarian Games had no 
fixed Day in the Calendar for their Celebration, for 
ſome Years after they were inſtituted: The Pretors 
only vowed in general to celebrate them; and it 
longed to them to appoint the time for it, before 
heir Office expired. But in the Year of Rome 545, 
he Senate by a Decree! fixed the Celebration of 
bem to The third of the Nones, of Fu according 
tO Livy; that is, to the fifth Day of, that Month. 
Fut the old Roman Calendar dein them one 
Vay, and places them on the ſixth Da 
hey were celebrated in the Circus. During t 
dulemnity, the Romans ſung an Hymn in Honour 
Apollo, as in The- Secular Games.” But tho? it 
7 the Præror's Right to preſide at the Celebration 
Sn Apollinarian Games, Dio ſays, B. 43. That one 
I the Carule A diles performed theſe Seen 
the Expence of Caius Ceſar. 8 

; J 10 what we have ſaid of the Office of the Curule 
N their Functions, N and the Age te- 
y to qualify them He that, iguity, B. 14 P. 77 


1/02; Note 51. | 


6 This is the ſame Seipi 
4» himſelf at ray ff The. Teſſin, where 
2 7 his Valour, ſaved His Father Publius Corne- 
- ie, after he had been wounded.  Polybius 
Ne Father gloried in declaring his Son to 
6 75 n his Deliverer; and adds, that he gave him 
tle before all People, and rewarded, his, Bra- 
2 a Civie Crown. But ſome Aae ther 
Ver, IIb Roman had the Modeſty to decline 
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"of -Yulvy. 
5 


tins 


all the Ma 


ſo glorious a Reward. He was then but ſeventeen 
Years of Age, according to Florus. And Orofias 
and Zonaras ſay, he had not laid aſide the Præteæta, 
or Robe bordered with Purple, which the young 
Noblemen uſed to wear, till they were at leaſt in 


their ſixteenth Year. But be that as it will, if we 


ſuppoſe, with moſt Hiſtorians, that he was ſeven- 
teen in the Year of Rome 535, When Hlaunibal tought 
the Battel of The Teſin, he could ſcarce have been 
twenty three, when the Comitia raiſed him to the 
Dignity of Czrale Ædile. Vinandus Pigbius is miſ- 


taken in his Calculation, when he places young Sci- 
pPio's W N in the 


ear 540; and for this rea- 
ſon, he makes him but twenty one, (or in his twenty 
ſecond Year) inſtead of twenty three. 

7 According to Livy, Publins Cornelius Scipio's 
Collegue in the Kae, was one Marcus Corne- 
| ethegus, Yet Polybins, and Velleins Patercu- 
lut, ſay, that the People made his Brother Lucius 
his Collegue. The two adiles, ſays Livy, diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by their Bounties. They gave 
the People the Shew of The Roman Games, with 
1 t ificence that the preſent Situation of 
Afairs. would admit of; and diſtributed. Meaſures 
of Oil in all the Quarters of Rome. The Plebeian 
A diles, Lucius Villids 2 and Marcus Fun- 
danins Fuudulus, fignalized themſelves alſo. They 
accuſed ſome Roman Ladies, whoſe Virtue was 
ſuſpedted, at the Tribunal of the Peoples and thoſe 
who were convicted, were baniſhed.” Theſe two 
Magiſtrates likewiſe celebrated, two Days together, 


The: Plabeian Games, Which uſed to be celebrated, 
People 


in Memory of the Reconciliation of the 
with the Patrici ans, in the firſt Ages of the Repub- 
lick. This Solemnity was accompanied with a re- 
ligious Feaft, in Honour to Teen. 

ö happy 
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Yar" of. happy Preſage for the Romans, who could not too ſoon begin to admit two He. 


ROME 
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. FuLvivs 
n Ar. 
CLavpius 
Pur Eats, 
Conſuls. 


toes to publick Offices, one of whom was to conquer Africa, and acquire the 
Surname” of Africanus; the other to ſubdue Aſia, and be ſtiled Aſzaticas. 

And to the Pro-Conſids, the Republick added Pro-Pretors. Sempronius con. 
tinued to command à Body of Troops near Ariminum, with that Title; and C 
nelins Lentulus to govern the ancient Province which the Romans poſſeſſed in 
Sicily before the Reduction of Syracuſe. The Command of the Roman Fleet on 
the Coaſts of Sicily, was alſo again given to Ofacilius, with the Title of Þ,,. 
Pretor ; and that of another Fleet, to Valerius Lævinus, who was to watch the 


' Motions of the Greeks, under the ſame Character. And laſtly, Mucins Scævola 


was alſo named Pro- Prætor, and continued in Sardinia, at the Head of his old 
Army. gies | 

g. li Bur the new Conſuls did not think theſe Troops were ſufficient for ſo 
many Generals. As ſoon as they entered upon their Office, they raiſcd two ney 
Legions in Rome, which increaſed the Number to twenty three. A ſurpriſing Mul. 
titude of Soldiers to be all raiſed out of the Citigens of Rome; excluſive of the 
Troops of the Allies, which were at leaſt as many as the Legionaries ! 

Ir muſt be confeſſed, that Rome was exhauſted of Men, by theſe frequent 
Levies. But nevertheleſs, this did not abate the Zeal of the Conſuls, in mult. 
plying their Legions; inſomuch that it was deemed neceſlary to paſs a Decree of 
the Senate, to prevent their preſſing the reſt of the Citigens into the Service, 
However, for the Satisfaction of the Conſuls, the Conſtript Fathers nominae{ 
Triumviri, to ſearch for all the young Men in the Neighbourhood of Rome, why 
were fit to bear Arms; and theſe Triumviri went to all the Villages, Fairs, Mar. 
kets, and Courts of Juſtice, within ſome diſtance of Nome, and there choſe out 
young Citizens of free Condition. They did not much examine, whether they 
were of a legal Age, provided only they were ſtrong-bodied Men, and able to 
bear military Fatigues; and The Tribunes of the People, on the other hand, wer. 
deſired to prevail on their Comitia to conſent, that the Years they ſerved under 
the Age of ſeventeen, ſhould be reckoned as much as if they were paſt it. Thus 
the two Legions were filled; but the Conſuls delayed their Departure, by an lu. 


cident which revived the Hatred of the People to the Publicans. 


—_— — 


F. III. A little time before, one Pomponius, a Man of Buſineſs, had without 
any Commiſſion, made himſelf General of an Army; his Raſhneſs had been pu- 
niſhed by the Rout and Maſſacre of the Troops he had aſſembled; and the Odium 
of this falſe Step, and the fatal Conſequences of it, rebounded on the whole 
Order of Publicans. | 

-POMPONIUS had thereby increaſed the Averſion Men naturally have for 
thoſe who manage the publick Money; and another Perſon of the ſame Bod, 
named M. Poſtumins; now utterly ruined the Reputation of the Publicans. It 
was born at 5 Pyrgi in Hetruria, and had put himſelf at the Head of a Compay 


of Tradeſmen, who undettook to convey Ammunition and Proviſions by Sea, u 


the Roman Armies, which were making War in foreign Countries. The Repub 
lick promiſed to indemnify his Company from all Loſſes they might ſuffer by 
ſudden and unforeſcen Shipwrecks; which was highly reaſonable : but Poſtumus 
was too covetous to be content with honeſt Gains, and his Avarice made his It 
vention fruitful. He placed to the Account of the Republick many Shipwrec 
which had never happened; and to complete his Roguery, had often overlondel 


old Barks with Merchandizes of little Value, and thereby ſunk them. Thel 


Boats had indeed been loſt at Sea, but deſignediy and knaviſhly; and tho the Pu 


licans had taken care to ſave their Rigging, yet he made the Loſſes to amount def 


Fa. Capit. 


high, and demanded great Sums in Conſideration of them. Theſe Roguerics hat 
come to the Ears of the Pretor. Attilius the laſt Year, and he had complained 

them to the Senate; but in thoſe troubleſome Times, the Conſeript Fathers had 
not cated to break 5 the Body of Publicans, Whom they thought uſeful at that 
time. Two. of the 7ribunes of the People therefore thought The Roman Toft 


would mote ſeverely reyenge the Injuries of the Publick'z and they cited the Ot 
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He. ninal to appear before the Comitia by Tribes. Theſe honeſt Tribunes were two Year of 
the Brothers, Spurins and Lucius Carvilius; and the Cauſe was heard in the Capitol, RO M E 
n the open Court before the Temple of Jupiter. The Comitia were never more 
con. qumerous 3 they almoſt filled the whole Place, And now the two Accuſers had Q. Fuviys 
Cor. ready in ſtudied Harangues, expoſed the Villanies of Poſtumins ; and the People, 1 
n who have always a ſtrong Averſion to thoſe who manage the publick Money, had p..cnes, 
t on already concluded that the Offender ſhould be amerced two * hundred thouſand Conſuls. F 
Pro. Aſes 5 of Braſs; when the Publicans had recourſe to Chicanery. | P var 
1 the SERVILIUS CASGCA, a near Relation of Poſtumius, was one of the Li, B. 25. . 
00 Tribues of the People; and the Refuge of the Defenders of the Accuſed, was to * 3. 
; old engage him, to oppole the Determinations of his Collegues : But it was all to no 
| Purpoſe. The People drowned his Voice with their Clamours, ſo that his Proteſt 
or ſo could not be heard; and the Judges would attend only to the Witneſſes againſt 
new the Criminal. After he was fully convicted, the Officers of the Comitia divided 
Mul. the Tribes to give their Suffrages; Urns were brought for the Names of the 
f the Tribes, that that Tribe whoſe Name was firſt drawn out, might vote firſt ; and all 
things were ready for giving Judgment; when the Publicans made freſh Applica- 
Juent tion to Caſca, ro engage him at leaſt to reſpite the Sentence till another Day. 
Nulti- But the People cried out againſt this Arreſt of Judgment ; and then the Publicans, 
ce of deſpairing of Succeſs in it, had recourſe to Violence. They obſerved, that there 
ryice. were no Apparitores near the Place where the Tribunes, and the Conſul Fulvins at 
nated their Head, fate 3 and that Caſca fate at the End of the Bench, in great Confuſion, at 
Who the Refuſals and Hiſſes of the People. On his Side therefore, the Publicans 
Mar. mounted The Tribune, and from thence inſulted, ſometimes the People, 'and ſome- 
e out times their Magiſtrates. And they were juſt ready to come to Blows, when the 
they Comſul ſaid to the Tribunes ; Tou ſee how little Reſpect they have for your Perſons. 
le to If you dont diſſolve the Aſſembly, the Affair will end in Sedition. The Tribunes 
Were therefore took the ſafeſt Method, and diſmiſſed the Pcople but with full Reſolu- 
under tion to purſue the Affait, and ſuppreſs the Inſolence of an avaritious, and factious 
Thus Body of Men. Accordingly, the Senate was aſſembled the next Day. The Con- 
an In- fuls made a Report to the Houſe, of the Tumult the Day before, complained of 
the Inſolence of the Publicans, and demanded Juſtice for the Inſult offered to the 
ithout Majeſty of The Roman People aſſembled in Comitia. What, ſaid they, was the 
n pu- WY great Camillus condemned to Baniſhment by the People when provoked? Could not 
)aium Wy the Decemviri, the Authors of our Laws, and whoſe Poſterity yet ſhine among 
whole WW our Patricians, reſiſt the Authority of the Comitia? And ſhall one Poſtumius, 4 
Man come from Pyrgi, have the Inſolence to ſuſpend the Suffrages of the People, 
ve for BR 4i/perſe 2 [awful Aſſembly, deſpiſe the ſacred Perſons of our Ttibunes, make the 
Body, Place of our Aſſemblies à Field of Buttel, beſet The Tribune of Harangues, ſeize 
5, He, and ſtop the Moiiths of his Accuſers, by Violente? Nothing but the Modera- 
pan Bn ton of our Magiſtrates could ſtop the Rage, even of Publicans, and prevent their 
den, L the Capitol with Slaughter. The Tribunes inderd wiſely gave way to the 
Repul- BW Storm, and tre much to be commiended; for that Moderation with which they bore 
fer j BW the Contempt of their own Dignity, and the Injury dine The Roman People. But 
ſtumu A fall we longer tolerate, what could not be revenged on the Spot? | 
his lu. Uron this, the Conſcript Fathers were filled with Horror at theſe unworthy 
wrecks BE Proceedings of the Publicans. They all judged it ai unpardonable Inſolenee; 
rloadel N ind paſſed a Decree, declaring the Violence of the Day before, a dangerous Prece- 
Theta bent, and an open Infule on the Republic. 2 
ac Pub Aud then, the two Carvilii, being authorized by the Senate, proceeded in a dif- 
int den e krent manner. They no longer conſidered it as à Civil, but a criminal Affair. 
ries hal They no longer regarded the Fine which had been agreed on; but firſt cited Poſtu- 
iged q mut to appeat : and in caſe he refuſed to give Security, they were ordered to im: 
ers I pilon him. The Criminal therefore, for fear of an Attachment on his Perſon, 


| at * bound Sureties; and then . He was therefore condemned for Contu- 
— 5 the Motion of the Tribunes, and this Decree was paſt; That, zf Poſtu- 
Mus 4 5 e ee Ty 2 | 
"us did not appear before the firſt Day of May, ard anſwer ro his Accuſarion, be 
. This Sum bf two hundred thouſand Aer max times mentioned of reducing Roman Money to 
ul be computed, according to the Rules ſeyeral French... lll 
— 2 ſbould 
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ROME Shelter ; and his . ſpould be confiſcated and ſold. 
DXLE Publicens who 

Q. Furvws the Comitia. They were required to give Sureties, who ſhould promiſe to pro. 

EFuacevs, Ar. quce them in Court; which ſome refuſing, 


paves ſeveral others who offered to comply. And laſtly, ſeveral of them, for fea; of 


PvuLcutrs, 


Conſ' uls. 
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be baniſbed all the Roman Territories for ever; none ſbould dare to give 


h; 
Nor was this all: All Fe 
liſted in the Tumult, were cited to appear, as Criminals, before 


being ſeized, fled into voluntary Baniſhment. Thus Rome was delivered from 3 
Company of factious Men, whoſe Audaciouſneſs was as great as their Avarice. 
F. IV. AFTER this, new Comitia by Tribes were aſſembled on a more Pacific 
Occaſion. The Pontifex Maximus, Cornelius Lentulus, had died the laſt Vea 
and a Succeſſor: was now to be choſen. The Pontifical College, which conſiliy 
of eight Perſons, half Patricians, and half Plebeians, had a Right to chuſe tie 
other Pontifices themſelves, without the People. But the Pontiſex Maximus was 
to be choſen by the aſſembled People, out of theſe inferior Pontifices. Competi. 
tors were not wanting for ſo high a Dignity ; and Intrigues took place in this 3 
well as other publick Elections. The Candidates now were three; Quintus Fl. 
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were dragged to Priſon; as were 


vius Flaccus, who was now Conſul the third time, and had been Cenſor : T. My. concen" 
lius Torquatus, who had been twice Conſul, and once Cenſor : and P. Licinius, wy n ff: 
was then a Candidate for the © /Zaz/eſbip, but had yet enjoyed no Curule Magi had the 
tracy. And the Aſſembly of the Tribes, in which Cornelius Cethegus, one of tice ft 
the 10 Pontifices, preſided, preferred the young Licinius before the old Conſul; inc 
An event the more memorable, as it was very rare. In the Space of ſixſcore Two L 
Years, only this one Man. i was promoted to the ſupreme Pontificate, without Conſpi 
having firſt paſſed through the Curule Magiſtracies. So capricious are popular Elec tear W 
tions! In them, Merit, Age, and Services, are often eſteemed as nothing. Expeatt 
So much Buſineſs. at home had long detained the Conſuls; but at length they matche 
ſet out for the War, after they had ſpent one Day in diſcharging the Ceremonit; by diffe 
of Religion. Ever fince the Arrival of Hannibal in Italy, the moſt trifling Prop. vas NO 
noſticks were thought dangerous; and Terror made the People invent Prodizis, hat th. 
which had no Appearance of Truth in them. Nevertheleſs, it was neceſſaty, in Menu ( 
order to ſatisfy the Superſtition of the People, that ſome Time ſhould be ſet apar and apf 
for Expiations, to avert the ill Effects of theſe Preſages. 9:13.20 951 A 
H. V. WHEN that was done, the Conſuls joined their Forces, marched together to 1 
Sammium, and reſolved to beſiege Capua. To ſubdue this important Place, was — 
to root out the Foundation of their Misfortunes, and deprive their Enemy of his a 
chief and ſafeſt Refuge. And whilſt the Conſular Armies were preparing to take 3 . 
Advantage of all Events, Hannibal, on the other hand, did not forget his wonted God 0 
Stratagems to ſurprize Tarentum, or at leaſt Thurium. The artful Cart baginia * = 
knew how to make a good uſe of the Hatred theſe two Cities had conccivcd to * 725 
the Roman Republick, from a late Act of Severity, which we cannot fully relate, 3 
without returning back a little. Veen 6 vf 
NOME had at the ſame time diſcovered both Hannibal's Motions to invade m4 l 
Tarentum, or Thurium, and the Inclinations of theſe Cities to the Carthaginiaw; up tir 
and therefore the Senate took a Precaution which they thought neceſſary. The) . — 
not only placed ſtrong Roman Garriſons in theſe two Cities; but likewiſe de . 
manded of the. Inhabitants a, good Number of Hoſtages, who were brought 10 d; 
Rome, and kept in a Houſe belonging to the Publick, on the Hill Aventis 2 
over-againſt the Temple of Liberty. But the Hoſtages were but {lightly guarded. enough 
It ſeemed to be neither for their own Intereſt, nor that of their Country, to make ney | 
their Eſcape. So that a Tarent ine, named Phineas, a reſtleſs, and turbulent Man, who rr 
had long been at Rome as Enyoy from Tarentum, and lived diſorderly there, cali) from * 
found Accels to the Hoſtages; and being uneaſy at not having been able to col lng 
clude any publick Buſineſs, he was the Author of an Action, which proved fatal nd Ef 
to theſe his Countrymen. In the frequent Converſation he had with them, if Yr ajy 
18 In Aſter-tiches, the Conſul Were gbliged to the Ponrifices, tilt the Comitia by Cenreries bad fiel Bi? rovide, 
prefide in theſe Comitia by Tribes, in which were the vacant Places. | | MW wal 


choſen a Poneifes Maximms, or other Ponrifices; the. 1 (The Name of this, Man, who was rail 
Choice of whom alſo, then belonged to N be Pontiſer Maximus, without having thro g. VI. 


We have à Progf of this in a Leiter of Cicero to the Curule Offices, was, according to £19, Por e Deſig 
Bruins.. He fays; that the Death of the two Com. Vu, Cornelius Calnſa. © | 
ſuls Hirtins and Panſs, prevented the Election gg : ” wm 
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ſuaded them to make their Eſcape, and aſſiſted them in it. He gained ſome Year of 


of their Guards, Who Were appointed to take care of the neighbouring Temple; R O ME 


ad with their Aſſiſtance Phineas eſcaped in the Beginning of the Night with the. PXU: 
Company whom he conducted, and brought them through By- Roads as far as to Q FuLvivs 


12 


M 


f . d We : | 17 | the FLA „Ar. 
Terratina, a City in the Country of the Volſti, called alſo Anxur. In the 33 


orning, Rome was ſurprized to find the Hoſtages gone, purſued after them, over- purcnts, 


ook, and ſeized them, at Terracina; and exerciſed Severity upon them, in a Conſuls 


yery extraordinary manner. The Romans might have ſaved the Hoſtages of the 
wo Cities, Which then inclined to revolt, and thereby ſecured the Fidelity of the 
Tarentini eſpecially, by keeping theſe valuable Pledges of it, under a ſtricter 
Guard. But Rage blinded them. They condemned all the Hoſtages to' be whipped 
vith Rods, and thrown down headlong from the Capitol, into the Forum No- 


4 


a inte, or obliged to receive a Carthaginian Garriſon, without their own 
Provided nevertheleſs, that all the Effects of the Romans in Tarentum, ſhould be 
"vn up as free Booty to his Troops. © | 2 | 1 


e Deſign in Execution; and in order to facilitate the Accefs of tlie Confſpirarots 


As ſoon then as this Tie, which was the Band of Union between the Tarentini 


and Thurtans, and the Republick, was broken, theſe two principal Greek Cities 
conceived an implacable Hatred for the Republick. However, they diſſembled it 
x firſt, Tarentum was full of Romans, and C. Livius, ſurnamed Macatus, who 
had the Command of them, was too ſtrong to be inſulted. But their Grecian Ar- 
tifice ſupplied the Place of open Force. From that time, thirteen young Men, of the 
principal Nobility in the City, reſolved among themſelves to deliver it up to Hannibal. 
Two Lords, Nico and Philemenus, or Philomenus, put themſelves at the Head of the 
Conſpirators, and carried on the Plot with Addreſs. Their main Point was to 
treat with Hannibal; but it was not ſafe to correſpond with him by Letter, Their 


tent therefore was to pretend they were going on one of - thoſe Hunting- 


matches which are made in the Night; and they all thirteen went out of Tarentum 
by different Ways, in order to go to the Place appointed. The Carthaginian vows 
was not then far off. They ſoon found their Way to it, croſs the Foreſts; and, 
that they might not farprize the Centinels with their Numbers, Vico and Phile- 
menus only, made the Attempt, hid their Companions in the Thickets in the Foreſt, 
and appeared before the Gate of the Camp. And in ſhort, they were immediately rs. B. 8. 
carried to the General's Tent; and there told him the Deſign they had formed, and 419. 

the Cauſe of their Rage againſt the cruel Republickc. | 


Liv. B. 25. 
kts c. 8. 
HANNIBA L vas very ready to follow the Path which Fortune pointed out 


to him, to make the Conqueſt he had ſo long deſired, without any Hazard. But 
it was neceffary for the Conſpirators to conceal their Conference with him, and the 
Cauſe of their too long Ablence from the Roman Garriſon; and they therefore pre- 
tended, that they had been detained by an ardent Deſire of getting ſome Spoil from 
the Enemy. In order to cover this, Hannibal ſuffered them to take a Herd of 
Oxen, which were grazing in a neighbouring Paſture ; and with this Prey 'they 
turned into the City, and were graciouſly received. The Conſpirators pro- 
miſed the Roman Governour that they would bring him more of thoſe Convoys, 
from time to time; and under that Pretence, they eaſily obtained Leave to go of- 
ten out of the City. Had the Governour been in the leaſt ſuſpicious, or vigilant, 
e muſt have diſcovered the young Conſpirators. But Livius was a Man of Plea- 
lure. He ſuſpected no body who made him Preſents of Delicacies for his Table; 
ad it was indeed a kind of Miracle to ſce a Roman ſo little upon his Guard. 


libmenur, who was a profeſſed Sportſman, often ſending him Game, this was 


enough to gain his Confidence and Favour. So that Leave being too readily granted 
lometimes to hunt, and ſometimes to go upon a Party againſt the Enemy, the 
Conſpirators had ſeveral Conferences with Hannibal. And at length, they drew 
tom him this Promiſe, which he confirmed with an Oath, That when he ſhould 
lechme Maſter of Tarentum, the Inhabitants ſbould enjoy their Laws, Liberties, 


i Eftates, without Infringement ; and That they ſhould not be ſubject topo an 


onſent : 


F. VI. As ſoon as theſe Conditions were agreed on, the next thing was to put 


12 See our Account of the Cities of Trrrasius, or Aarars B. 16 5. 147. 9f Vol. 3. Note 1 
Vor. III. Tf 1A to 
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Vear of to his Camp, Hannibal agreed on a certain Signal, which they were to give 
R'O ME oft, as they deſired to be admitted, to him. By this means, Hannibal and Pj, 
> — menus had more frequent Conferences. The Pretence of Hunting coloured. one; 
Q./ Foivres, the nocturnal Excurſions of the Tarentini; and the Game he gave the Governgy 
Fr.acevs, Ar. and Officers of the Roman Gartiſon, opened the Gates of the City to him, at 1 
—— Hours of the Night. But he always went attended with a great Number of Men 
Conſuls. and a Pack of Dogs. It was ſaid, that hunting was his ſole Delight, and that al 
| other Pleaſures were inſipid to him. And the better to carry on the Deccit, Har. 
nibal made People hunt for him; ſo that Philomenus always returned loagyy 
with Veniſon, tho he had ſpent a great deal of his Time in conferring with the 
Carthaginian. 51 84 14.2 cot | | 
Es in the Night-time, the Romans opened a Poſtern-Gate to him, upon the 
firſt Whiſtle, and reccived a Part of the Prey he brought home ; and this Manage. 
ment continued long, without any Suſpicion, of the Traitor. Till at length, the 
Time came for putting the Enterprize in Execution. Hannibal had ſome tin; 
before retired to the Diſtance of three Days Journey from Tarentum, doubtleſs the 
better to cover the Deſigns of the Conſpirators; and he continued a great while in 
his new Camp, where he feigned himſelf. ſick, to prevent the Diſtruſts both of the 
Conſuls who watched him, and of Livius who feared him. In this Poſt, when 
he was thought idle, he received Diſpatches from the Conſpirators, deſiring hin 
to haſten near to Tarentum, and be in a Readineſs to favour their Attempt: Ang 
the Cart haginian accordingly took a large Detachment with him. He choſe on 
ten thouſand of the moſt active and brave Men he had in his Troops, partly ou 
of the Cavalry, and partly out of the Infantry; and ordered them to take fou 
Days Proviſions. Then he ordered eighty Numidian Horſe to go before him, and 
to keep his March ſecret, commanded them to watch all the Roads, and drire 
back again, or kill, all that were going for Tarentum. This Squadron of Num 
Adians paſſed for a Party of Carthaginians, and no body imagined it was followed 
by an Army. So that Hannibal concealed his March, and came at length wittin 
about fifteen Miles of Tarentum, where he made a Halt, on the Banks of a Nic 
which ran in a Valley, ſurrounded on all Sides with Hills. This was a private (6 
litary Place, where it was not eaſy to diſcover them; and there he aſſembled his 
Detachment together, and, without opening his Deſign, ordered his Soldiers to 
keep cloſe together, to be always in a Readineſs to obey their Officers, and to at 
tempt nothing on their own Heads; promiſing them, at the ſame time, that they 
ſhould very ſoon reap the Fruits of their Obedience. 3 
. WraiLsrT Hannibal lay concealed in this Valley, Philomenus came to him (having 
doubtleſs left Tarentum under Pretence of a Hunting-match,) and repreſented v 
the Carthaginian General the State of Tarentum, and the favourable Opportunity 
that offered, to ſeize ic the next Night. To day, ſaid he, the Roman Governor i 
to be at a great Entertainment, which is to be given near the Temple of the Muſt 
in the Market-place ; Livius will be intemperate at the Feaſt, and if cue make Hiſt 
we ſpall find him loaded with Wine, and very ſleepy upon a full Stomach. And it 
deed, tho News was brought to Liuius, in the midſt of his Mirth, that a Patt 
of Numidian Horſe appeared in the Neighbourhood of Tarentum; yet the Ov 
vernour was under no Concern at it. This even confirmed him in his Though 
that Hannibal had not left his Camp; and he poſtponed chaſing away the Pillage 
till the next Day, He ſtill had no manner of Apprehenſion of Danger, and cot 
tinued at Table till Night. In the mean time Nico, and the reſt of the Conſpitr 
tors, all ated their Parts with Succeſs. Some watched Livins's Return to l 
Houſe, joined him in the Way, and, that they might be the more familiar wit 
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him, pretended to be heated with Wine, and amuſed him with agreeable Diſcourt WMreatme 


The Roman, whoſe Entertainment had put him in excellent Humour, was deligbtel 


with their Pleaſantry; and the young Conſpirators did not leave him till he v*WWhis Inſc 


faſt aſleep. Then they gave Notice of it to their Companions, who loſt no time 
but inſtantly prepared every thing for bringing in Hannibal. It was about Mit 
night, and all was ſilent in and about Tarentum, when Philomenus, who was ou 
of the City as uſual, came to the Poſtern-Gate, which uſed to be opened to bit 
upon the firſt Whiſtle. He followed two young Men who carried a wild Boat ol 
an enormous Size in a Hand-barrow; and when the Wicket was ey 
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Towns. 


veſt the Gate on the Out-ſide. Within, Nico, with his Men, fell on the Guard 
that kept the Gate Temenides; killed all the Romans they could find there; and im- 
mediately the Gate was opened. Hannibal entered without Reſiſtance, and paſ- 
ſing thro the Street Bathea, came and drew up his Infantry in the Market place. 
As for his Cavalry, he lefr, them, to the Number. of two thouſand, withour. the 


1s the Walls; doubtleſs to fall upon the Garriſon, if they marched out. And then Han- 
ile in nibal made it his firſt Buſineſs to ſend to the Tarentini to keep in their Houſes, and 
of the not be affrighted ; and to give Orders, that not one of the Romans which his Men 
Where met ſhould be ſpared. K 


AccoRDINGLY, the Carthaginians diſperſed themſelves over ſeveral Quarters of 
the City, and put every Roman they could find to the Sword ; and in the mean 


ſe out time, the Terror was exceeding great among the Tarentini themſelves, Livius was 
ly out one of the firſt who was informed of the Surprize of the Place; and tho' not yet 
e four recovered from his Drunkenneſs, had the Preſence of Mind, to repair to one of 
1, and the Gates which looked towards the Sea, with his Domeſticks; opened it; went 


- Crive 


New on board a Bark, with his Attendants, and eſcaped to the Citadel, which was 
um | | 


guarded by Romans. 


lowed In the mean time, Philomenus, who was wholly bent on revenging on the No- 
within mans the Blood of the-Hoſtages executed at Rome, ſounded a Trumpet, on the Top 
River, of the publick Theatre, after the Roman Manner. The, Soldiers of the Garriſon, 
ate (0 deccived by it, ran together from different Quarters, without any Order, and fell 


led his 
iers to 
d to u- 
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in with a Body of Carthaginians, who killed them all. This Maſſacre was the Work 
of the Night. At break of Day, ſeveral of the Tarentini, who had heard a great 
Tumult and Noiſe in the Dark, and not knowing whence it proceeded, imagined 
that the Romans had quarrelled with one another; were much undeceived, when 
they ſaw the Carthaginians ſtripping the dead Romans. 
HoweveR, a great Number of the Romans had gained the Citadel, and ſecured 
themſelves there. Then Hannibal publiſhed an Order all over the City, That the 


(haying 
ated t0 


rtunii lohabitants of Tarentum ſhould all come to the Market- place, without Arms, and 
rnour i without Fear. And indeed their Fears were diſſipated by the young Conſpirators, 
Muſes Who aſſured them that Hannibal was come into their City, only to deliver it from 
Hat the Roman Yoke. Neverthcleſs, theſe Aſſurances did not ſatisfy all the Citizens; 


And i ole who had entered into any Meaſures with Rome, or were Friends to her, re- 


a Part] Fired to the Citadel, and were there protected. Only thoſe who had no Regard 
che C No the Romans obeyed their new Maſter, and came without Arms to the Market- 
hougis place; where the Carthaginian General received them in the moſt gracious Manner. 
Pillagen annibal knew how to lay aſide his Fierceneſs, upon proper Occaſions, and calm 
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ens Minds, after he had filled them with Terror. He put the Tarentini in mind 
f his Goodneſs to them after the Victories of the Lake Thraſimenus, and Cannæ; 
ud gave them Reaſon to hope for greater Favours. He exaggerated the Suffer- 
of their Hoſtages by the Cruclty of Name, and promiſed them a very different 
Leatment. And laſtly, after he had invited them to return peaceably, every one 
0 his own Houſe, and write over his Door the Word Tarentini, he diſmiſſed them. 
Inſcription was to diſtinguiſh their Houſes from thoſe of the Romans. And 


13 It is probable enough that the Name of the Ariſtodemat, the Kings of Lacedemon deſcended. 
= Temenides was taken from Temenus, one of Now we know, and have already obſerved, Vol. 2. 
e Deſcendants of Hercules, or one of the Hera that Tarentum was a Colony of Lacedemonians. 
E He, with his younger Brothers Creſpho and And the preſerved the Memory of her Foundation, 
| ode mu, had driven out the Pelopide, and poſ- by the Greek Names which were given to the diffe- 
himſelf of Pelz pense. From his Brother rent Quarters of the (g). | 


+ | H. annibal 


Roman upon Guard there Was examining the Beaſt, Nico ran him through with his Vear of 

Hunting Spear. Then, thirty Carthaginians entered in an Inſtant, after the Boar, O M E 
broke the Gate down, brought in a Company of their Fellow-Soldiers, ſparcd none 1 
of thoſe upon Guard; and the Enemy were already Maſters of this Part of the Q. FuLvivs | 


FL Accus, Ar. 
CLavpivs 


C. VII. As for Hannibal, he was to enter it by the Gate 13 Temenides, which Putcith, 
looked towards the Country; and he therefore drew near it, and lighted a Fire, Confuls. 
on an Eminence called Hyacinthos, to give Notice of his Arrival. Nico ſoon. an- "4 1 2 
ſwered this Signal with another Which was agreed on that is, he lifted up a lighted P44. B. 8. 
flambeaux in the City: And this was the Moment pitched on for Hannibal to in. © 23. 


wy Wach 
Year of Humibal therefore added, that if any Perſon pie over one Roman Houſe, he 


R 0 ME ſhould, be puniſhed with" Death. Then he 
- DXIT. 
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& his Troops into two Bodies, 
one to plunder the Houſes that had no Inſcriprion'upon them; the other to guatd 


| 17 | | 1 
vids the Pillagers againſt any unforeſeen Attacks: The Ravage was carried on without 
Fes As. Le an the Booty taken only from the Romans, ſurpaſſed the Hopes of the E 
1105 covetous Curthaginim g. ö 

Contuls,* 975 VIII. E this Hannibals whole Concern was to fecure himſelf againg 7 
- - the Romans who wete retired into the Citadel. It was ſtrong by Situation, and diu 
by Art. It was built on a Peninſula formed by the Sea, which almoſt ſurrounded plen 
it, and contained a flat Piece of Ground, in the midſt of ſteep Rocks, which made Non 
it inacceſſible on thtee Sides. After ſome vain Attempts, the Curt haginian de. pedi 

ſpaired of raking it by Aſſault; and was therefore forced to guard that Side of tie Feat 

City which was next the Citadel, with Walls. As it now lay entirely, open, it ex. they 

poſed the City to the Inſults of the Romane. eee Mg how 
HANNIBAL fotefaw, that the Enemy would not tamely ſuffer him to ere the 
a Barrier to hinder them from entering Taremtum, but would do their utmoſt to the * 
ruin the Works of the Tarentini; and he therefore kept his Army ready formed, roun 
to fuſtain the Workmen. The cunning Carthaginian alſo foreſaw that the Roman; City, 
were too brave not to purſue the Attack with Vigour; and that they would pro. Hou 
bably ſuffer their Ardour to carty them too far; and he hoped thereby to dray the 4 
them into an Ambufcade, and greatly to weaken the Garriſon of the Citadel by can 
the Numbers he ſhould kill. Accordingly, when the Ditch which was to divide Bo 
the City from the Citadel was already dug, and nothing remained but to lay the poſſi 
Foundations of 4 Wall over againſt that of which the Romans were Maſters, then Defet 

the latter made a Sally, to ruin the Works that were begun. At firſt, Hannibal they 

received them but faintly, and by a feigned Flight retired with his Troops behind picce 
the Ditch. The Romans purſued his Men quite into the City; and then being fore f 
ſurrounded on all Sides, ſome of them periſhed in the Streets of *Tarintum, and remo 
others were cut in Pieces in the Ditch. And the Slaughter of the Romans was ſo them 

con ſiderable, that they no more attempted to interrupt the Works of the Tara the b 
tin. Livius ſaw the Wall riſe, without endeavouring to oppoſe it, and only con- the 
cerned himſelf about pteſerving the Citadel. an l heavy 
Bur Hannibal was not content without digging a ſecond Ditch within the lum. that [ 
part; and as he had thrown the Earth towards the City, he ſupported it with Piles Was e 
and ftuck it thick with Palifades, and thereby made it as ſtrong as a Stone-Wall the W 
Behind this Bulwark he alſo built other Works, which made the City impregnabl they x 
on the Side of the Citadel; and then the Tarentini thought themſelves ſecut with a 
enough to be able to defend their City themſelves, and to diſpenſe with the the Ci 
Carthaginian Gartiſon. Hannibal therefore, for fear of giving Umbrage to lis viſions 
new Friends, retired to a River five Miles from Tarentum, which had two Names lay at 
It was ſometimes called the 14 Galeſus, and ſometimes the Eurotat, from the a Wet 
Name of a River in the Country of the Lacedæmonians, the Founders of Tt "g E 
„ OS, 5 . 1e 
F. N. Wren Hannibal had pitched his Camp on the Galeſus, his Thought anks « 
were wholly bent upon beſieging the Citadel in Form. He often viſited the Cit} muſt by 
which he had put into a Poſture of Defence, and where he had left no more Mel 8 wh 
than were neceſſary to aſſiſt the Inhabitants in finiſhing their Works; and til man 
he conſidered, that after all, the City was acceſſible on one Side. He obſer F. X. 
That the Neck of Land that led from the Citadel to the City, was ſmooth ; 1 rom tl 
That the Citadel was there defended only by a Ditch, and a ſingle Wall; ® ee | 
therefore he undertook to batter it, at that Place. He had already advanced hs 155 Ci; 
Machines, and his Line of Circumvallation was already formed, when the Ron abit; 
received a Reinforcement by Sea, from Merapontus, a Roman City, on The G f 455 E 
of Tarentum; and theſe Succours raiſed the Courage of the Romans. They * 10 f. R. 
a Sally the very next Night, ruined the Works of the Beſiegers, and burnt - % 
Ri ; i near the Galeſws, called a River-in the Terrion® uterpri 
5 Lore as bug ayes the 9a f obey ber gave the ſame Name to on md he 
wines. In the time of Polybizs, it was, according ver, which watered the City of Tarentum, Neighbe 

| to him, generally called Ezrotas; which was the petuate the Memory of their Origin. Var 


Name by which the Lacedemonians, who had ſettled 
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Machines. This Repulſe therefore made Hannibal lay aſide the Thoughts of conti- Year. of: 
he nuing the Siege; but he judged it indiſpenſably neceſſary, that he ſhould ſecure & OM E 
dies, the Tarentini a free Paſſage to the Sea. 77 | XII. 
uard Tas Citadel which the Romans poſſeſſed, was at the Mouth of the Port, and Q” Forvirs 
hout thereby the Inhabitants were at preſent deprived of all Communication with the, Cares Ar. 
the dea. No Ship could enter the Port, or go out of it, without the Conſent. of the PuLcutR, 
Roman Garriſon. So that 7. arentum thereby ſuffered ſome of the Inconvenicncies Conſuls. 
ainſt of a Siege; and the Carthaginians foreſaw the Conſequences of this melancholy . 
and situation. There was a great Scarcity of every thing in the City, and as great a 
nded Plenty in the Citadel. Hannibal therefore reſolved to ſtop up the Port from the 
made Romans, and leave it open only to the Tarentini. This he thought the only Ex- 
1 de- edient to force the former to quit their Poſt, and to caſe the latter of thcir pre- 
f the: {ent Difficulties- They could now recèive no Benefit from the Port, by which 
it ex. they had ſubſiſted, and only poſſeſſed an uſeleſs Part of it. But the Difficulty was, 


how to put this neceſſary Scheme in Execution: and the only Way to deprive 
the Romans of all Communication with ti Sea, and to open one with it for 
the Tarentini, ſeemed to be; to bring a Carthaginzan Fleet from Sicily, to cruize 
round the Port, and ſuffer only ſuch Ships to enter it, as were deſigned for the 
City. Any other Method of anſwering this End, was deemed utterly impracticable. 
How, ſaid the Tarentini, can any Ships that accidentally, or defignedly, come to 
the Port, enter it, without being expoſed to the Inſults of the Citadel? Or how 
can any Ships that are in the Port, get out to Sea? | 

Bur Hannibat was not'a Man to be diſcouraged by Difficulties. It was ſcarce 
poſſible to get a Fleeyfrom JS7czly ; nevertheleſs, he found means to ſupply this 
Defet, The Tarentins had a pretty good Number of Ships in their Haven, which 
they could not get to Sea, becauſe they feared the Romans would batter them to 
pieces from the Top of the Citadel, as they paſſed: the induſtrious Carthaginian there- 
fore formed a Scheme which raiſed the Admiration of all the Ancients. This was to 
temove the T arentin Ships by Land, and convey them to the Sca, without bringing 
them out of the Mouth of the Port. He had obſerved, That from the Haven to 


the Ground was level, and the Way large and free; and he thought that the leſs 
heavy Galleys might be conveyed to the Sea, that Way, on Carriages made for 
that Purpoſe. The People were ſurprized at the Novelty of the Deſign; but when it 
was examined into, it did not appear impracticable : and every one put his Hand to 
the Work, They joined ſeveral Carts together, and made Carriages, upon which 
they raiſed the Ships; and with great Difficulty, and no leſs Succeſs, drew Galleys 
with all their Rigging, from one Part of the Sea to the other. By this means, 
the Citadel, which before commanded the Sea, now found it difficult to get Pro- 
viſions, that Way. The Tarentin Ships, which before were uſeleſs in the Haven, 


great Eſteem this muſt gain Hannibal in Tarentum, which reſounded with his Fame. 
but he did not tarry long to receive theſe Applauſes; he ſoon. returned to the 
banks of the Galeſus, and left the Citadel blocked up both by Sea and Land. It 
mult be owned, that he had Capacity enough as a General, to have conquered 
Ne whole World; if, he had had, any other Enemies to cope with, but the 


ſ.X. Hs was yet within reach of Tarentum, when he received a Deputation 


feined their Legions, and having encamped in Sammium, ſeemed. to deſign to be- 
lege Capua. They had already laid the Country. waſte all round the City; the 
lahabitants were already oppreſſed with as great Famine, as is uſually felt, at the 
aner End of a Siege; and this obliged them to haye recourſe to the Author of 
v Revolt, and the Protector of their City. Hannibal loved Capua. It was 
5 lirſt and beſt, beloved Copqueſt, in Ita, But on the other hand, he flat 
ied himſelf wich Hopes of ſeeingghe Citadel of Terenrun ſoon reduced. The 
ing fl. 2c had been begun with, too much Glory, not to be purſued with Ardor ; 
Neale therefore found, out an Expedient to rcliete Capus, without leaving the 
Jes of Taręntum. 2140 rf 5 941! ; : 
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the Place where the Sea made an Elbow, as it watered the Peninſula of the Citadel, 


lay at Anchor at the Mouth of it, and ſuffered no Barks to paſs them, but ſuck 
8 were loaded with Proviſions for the City, Whence it is caſy to judge, hoW 


tom the Capwans. The two Conſuls, Fulvuius Flaccus, and Appius Pulcher, had 
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Liv. B. 25; 
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Yar's HN No, one of the Carthavinien Generals, commanded a Body of Men i 


Trott The Buſineſs required Diſpatch, the City being deſtitute of Proviſions, and thr,,, 


Fuaccvs, Ar. ened to be inveſted ; Hanno therefore did not delay one Moment. He marche to th 


the Enterptize, to ſpare the Blood of his Troops. And aſſembling his Tribuw 
he told them, That he thought it proper io return immediately to Bene benim 


. to join him, and make that Place the Seat of the War. At which Words, 


en 
Fd 


** 
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ROM E Bruttiums and Hannibal ordered him to advance towards Capua, and carry thithe ys 
M, à much Corn, and other Proviſions, as he could collect in the neighbouring Place, tive t 


through Roads which were a great way from the Roman Camp, arrived Within Wou 
ſome Miles of Beneventum, and encamped on an Eminence. From thence he on th 
- ent Derachments to fetch all the Corn which had been laid up in all the Grangiy, Mind 
in the whole Country the laſt Summer; and after theſe Preparations, he ſent the time 
Capuans word of the Day, and Hour, when they ſhould ſend him Carriages, and Ta 
Horſes to fetch this Corn to their City. But they were ſo ſtrangely corrupted wig, Peaſal 
Effeminacy, that even extreme Want could not rouze them out of their Indolenc were. 
They ſent but about four hundred Waggons, and a ſmall Number of Mules, to cm imme 
that vaſt Quantity of Corn, which Hanns had gathered together out of all the Coy. Conq 
try; and he was provoked at this r er Negligence. Nay, he could not help and v 
expreſſing his Indignation; and ordered the Capuans to return on a Day appointed to the 
with more Carriages, to remove the reſt of the Proviſions. What vaſt Quantiti, them. 
of all Sorts muſt have been wanting, to ſubſiſt ſo large, and ſo populous a Cit the Et 
Yet even Hunger, which makes the very Beaſts induſtrious, could ſcarce conque AP. 
the Indolence of the Capuans; and they were ſeverely puniſhed for it. and o 
In the Interim between the Removal of the two Convoys of Corn, the Bey. the P. 
ventini had time to inform the Conſuls of the ſecond, which was ſoon to ſet oy tions 
for Capua. Upon this, Fuluius immediately left his Camp at Bovianum, where Aſſaul 
he was reſiding with his Collegue, and after a very expe s March, arrived x in Poi 
Bene ventum, and concealed his Troops in that City. He entered it by Night, Ramp: 
his Arrival was kept very ſecret; ſo that Hanno thought himſelf ſafe ; and ty that n 
| haſten theſe Supplies of Proviſions, marched himſelf out of his Camp, to colled two b 
in the Fields, the Corn he deſigned for Capua. RR Fs Armie 
Dun me his Abſence, two thouſand Capuan Carts arrived at the Cart haginin $.X 
Camp, and put it into Confuſion, The Carters mixed with the Soldiers, and the to ret 
Peaſants, who came from all the neighbouring Country, obſtructed them in doing Horſe 
their Duty ; and this Diſorder was not unknown to the Conſul. In the Evening mum, 
therefore, he ordered his Troops to be got ready to attack the Enemy's Lines ii a Gent 
the Night; marched out of Bene ventum at three in the Morning, leaving his Biy- Conſte 
gage there; and by Break of Day, ap before the Enemy's Camp. But & it ginian 
was poſted on an Eminence, he found it very difficult to take it by Aſſault. Ibe and Pl, 
Carthaginians defended the Approaches to their Ramparts, and fighting from the fore ne 
upper Ground, for ſome time repulſed the Romans,” who endeavoured to climb near T, 
the Aſcent. Nevertheleſs, the Valour of the Romans at length conquered this fil Tag 
Reſiſtance, and the Legionaries made their Way through Wounds and Death, qui WW": Inc 
to the Ditch, tho the Enemy made a terrible Slaughter of them. But then the Surrenc 
Conſul was grieved at the Loſs of ſoumany of his dear Soldiers, and Compaſſion bim ne 
gained the Aſcendant in his Heart, over a Love of Victory. He reſolved to qui Tarenty 


That he would come back the next Day with his Army, and block up the Cam 
ro hinder Hanno from entering it, and the Convoy from going out of it; 
That in order to be ſure of reducing the Enemy, he would write to his College 


ſounded a Retreat. KART SI CEA * 

Bur the timorous Reſolution of the General was not agreeable to the Roms 
Soldicry ; and he was neither heard; nor obeyed. Some Manipuls eſpecially, wii 
were already advanced quite up to one of the Gates of the Camp, could not x | 
ſolve to retire. | YVibits, who commanded theſe brave Men, ſnatched an Ense Bi. 7.2 
out of the Hands of him that bort it, threw it upon the Rampart of the k ad &:; 
ſieged, and then'cricd out with a ſtrong Voice; Lei me and my Companions brit 


the Curſe of all Men, woe do nor "take the Roman Standard our of the Enem 
Hands! This Battalioh wholly confifted of Pelizni, that is, Latin Soldiers, wi" 


Intrepidiry was known: " They Sue dee Dirch after e, mounted the 3. 
part, and by their Boldncfs, encouraged the whole Gabors, 1 the Conſul 
N er? 4, | | mM 
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prized at this unexpected Sight, ſpake another Language, and exhorted his Troops Year of 


: 
, : 
* 


n in ing b * 
| carry on the Aſſault. The Danger of the Pelignian Battalion, was a ſtrong Mo- R O M 
> 1 Wine reſt to follow, and aſſiſt it; and they advanced, without acne the PXLL 
rez. Danger. They climbed up the Rampart; and nothing now appears ſtcep or difficult & Furvws 
ched to theſe brave Men. Neither Arrows nor Darts terrify them; neither Blows nor 1 
ithin Wounds ſtop them. They bleed till they faint, yet ſtill labour to go on, and die Puxenzx, 


on the Enemy's Ground. Such Force have Example and Emulation on generous Conſuls. 


C : 
* Minds! In ſhort, the Conſular Army took the Carthaginian Camp in as little 4 ap? Max. B 
t the time as if it had been pitched on flat Ground, and unguarded. Livy, B. 25. 


Tug Action was now nothing but a mere Butchery. Soldiers, Carters, and © “ 


vt Peaſants, were all put to the Sword, without Diſtintion. Above ſix thouſand 
ence, were killed, and about ſeven thouſand Soldiers made Priſoners, The Booty was 
Carry immenſely great; Corn, Forrage, Carts, and Horſes, were all ſeized by the 
ul. Conqueror. Nor was this all; Hanno's Effects, the Utenſils of the Cart haginians, 
help and whatever they had brought from the neighbouring Countries, all fell a Prey 
Nted to the Roman Soldicrs. But the General did not immediately diſtribute it among 
titie them. He returned to Beneventum, after he had leyelled the Entrenchments of 
City) the Enemy, and there waited for his Collegue, whom he had ſent for. 
nquer Arrkx the Arrival of Appius, the military Rewards were diſtributed. Vilius, 
and one T. Pedanius, were moſt diſtinguiſhed, The latter was a Centurion of 
Bene. the Principes of the third Legion; and the Example of Vibius, and the Exhorta- 
t out tions of one of the Tribunes of his Legion, encouraged him likewiſe to make an 
Where Aſſault upon the Camp. As a Roman, he was aſhamed to give way to a Latin, 
ed at in Point of Valour : and therefore he likewiſe threw a Standard- on the Enemy's 
liglt; Ramparts, and incited his Legion to go and take it from the Carthaginians. By 
nd to that means, the Camp was aſſaulted on two Sides, and carried by Force; and the 
oled two brave Men were rewarded, as they deſerved, at the Head of the two Conſular 


Armies, | 

$.XI. As for Hanno, he had nothing to do, after the Loſs of his Camp, but 
to return into the Country of the Bruttii. Of all his Army, he had only a few 
Horſe left, which ſerved him for a Guard. He led them as far as to '5 Coms- 
num, a City of the Hirpini, through By-Roads, rather like a Man who fled, than 
a General WHñ¹O made an honourable Retreat; and it is impoſſible to expreſs the 
Conſternation, into which the Abſence of Hanno, and the taking of the Cartha- 
ginian Camp, threw the Capuans. For a voluptuous City, to ſink from Delicacies 
and Plenty, into Want and Famine, was the moſt terrible Calamity, It was there- 
fore neceſſary to ſend a ſecond Deputation to Hannibal, who was till engaged, 
near Tarentum, in the Blockade of the Citadel. | oct 

Tur Tranquillity he enjoyed on the Banks of the Galeſus, was very ſuitable to 
the Inclinations he had imbibed at Capua. He was there waiting quietly for the 
Surrender of the Caſtle, which he would fain have ſtarved out, and which coft 
him neither Aſſaults nor Battels. But he was ſtill divided between Capua and 
Taentum, and heard the Complaints of the Capuans. The Deputies repreſented 
t him, in 4 very lively manner, the Danger to which his beſt loved City would 
bon be reduced; and ſaid, The Conſuls are at Beneventum, which it but ane 
Day's March from tis. © So that the A is in 4 manner at our Gates. If you Livy, B. 25. 
nt haſten to our Relief, the Romans will tale Capua from you, with more Ex- 5 
edition than they did Arpi. Not Tarcntum itſelf, and much leſs its Citadel, lis. tid. 
bt ro be judged of ſuch Conſequence, as to make you neglet# the Intereſts of @ 

ily, which may be compared with Carthage herſelf. 1 0 ITS: | 


We have ſpoken, Vol. 2. of an ancient Cy from: the ſecond; by che Midhional Name of Ce- 
N Cminium, ſſtuated on the Eaſtern Pere of  ritum, Livy EY ſo, B. ag. An Appellation 
7; d towards the South, or in Hirpinie, wear ſome Moderhs derive from a neighbouring ( 

0 e, Fields. By which we proved; * called Carixi, fituated in the Canton of the 7 
* 58 Marella, that it was not the ſume w Ten there att yet ore Traces of the 
— iS Comino, à little Village, where ſome Geo- latter, found in the Place ee on the Con- 
alben Place'the Ruins of another Oominium. The fines of Terre ds Lavoro, 0 riber Princi 

— ſtood, oh the: Confines of Sammium, of the ly, and rA Abiiſa, on the right Side 
i fg ot the Volſei, and of that of the Marfi. of the Tamers:r, or Tamar, à little River, which 

t which is here ſpoken of, was diſtinguiſhed: runs ine ne Cf. e 12 
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Burt, tho this Diſcourſe affected the Carthaginian General, it was 
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no eaſy 


X O ME matter to induce him to move. He promiſed the Deputics, he would take ca. he ha 


DXII. 


of C but ſaid that at preſent, he could only ſend them a Detachment of two ! Pcrio! 


Troteus thouſand Horſe, to prevent the Romans laying their Plains waſte. He ha 
FLaccys, Ar.” | NEVERTHELESS, the Romans were ſo vigilant, that they fruſtrated Hannibal; Ex. cake 


Ct. auntus 
Purcnaas, 


pedctations, of reducing the Citadel of Tarentum by Famine. As ſoon as the Con. jens, 


Conſuls- - dition of the Place was known at Rome, the Prætor Cornelius (ent, his Lieutenant. for pr. 


- 
4 


© 


- 
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Wait for the Deciſion, to determine them what to do. Nevertheleſs, the Rona 


left his ſecret Poſt, and fell o the Rom 2 
treacherous Thu fied. They had made bur an ill Appearance in the fir it 
| tack'z and the Sight of the Cavalry put them to the Rout, and they all took tit 


_ 'valry! They fought for ſome time li 


General, C. Servilius, in all haſte ro Hetruria, with Orders to get together i 


many Proviſions as he could, embark them, and convey them to the Por; of WY ins, 7 


Tarentum. The Convoy arrived ſafe, forced its Way through the Barrier of the F. N 
Tarentine Galleys, and ſtocked the Citadel with freſh Proviſions. This was indee did nc 
a very ſcaſonable Relief. The Beſiegers were ſo fully convinced, that Livin only. 
could not long ſubſiſt in his Caſtle, that they already ſollicited the Romans to de. Wl wilc t 
ſert. The Garriſon of the Citadel had been increaſed, all the Roman Soldien their C 
who guarded Met apontus, having had Orders to repair thither; and this made f lick, t 
great a Conſumption of Proviſions. | . Neroli 
F. XII. Bor this Convoy from Hetruria filled the Citadel with Plenty; and then bourhe 
the Romans were in a Condition to invite the Tarentini, to come and live at ese Wa it 2 8 
with them. Indeed Hannibal received ſome Advantage, by the Evacuation of My. in ſigh 
pontus : That City, as ſoon as evacuated by the Romans, ſurrendered itſelf up to the fo! 
the Carthagrnians. The former willingly Kcrificed it to the Preſervation of 1 cies, t 
more important Citadel: and the Inhabitants of Thurium followed the Example of WM ind N 
the Metapontimi, and with more reaſon. Some of the Hoſtages the Romans ha fiderati 
condemned to die were Thurians; ng the Reſentment of their Fellow-Citizens Bui 
Was as great as that of the Tarentinl. So that Hannibal now only made Con. vithſt: 
queſts, by a proper Uſe of critical Conjunctures. He owed his preſent Succel Siege ! 
more to his Negotiations, or the Faults of his Enemies, than to his Arms, the Cz 
much was he unlike himſelf! The Thurians entered into a private Treaty with WAY Britt? 
the Carthaginians ; and Mago was called from Bruttium, to take Poſſeſſion of Maſter 
their City. Nevertheleſs, there was a Roman Garriſon in Thurii, commanded by the Ce 
a Roman named M. Atinius, who was brave; but fiery, and inconſiderate. Not- order 
withſtanding the Diſcontents of the Inhabitants, Atinius had formed a Body of with 
Troops out of the Thurians, and pretended to employ them againſt the Encny, upon t 
if he appeared in the Neighbourhood of their 16 City. Hanno ſoon advanced to- fantry 
wards it with 4 Body of Cart baginian Infantry; whilſt Mags, the General of the ſelyes1 
Horſe, lay in Ambuſcade behind the Hills, out of Sight of the Romans, whon cover , 
heexpeRcd ro make a Sally. . 5 69 e | prontus 
and then, Atimus ſoon expoſed his little Army, conſiſting of his Roman Ga. WW barture 
riſon, and the Levies he had made in Thurium. The imprudent Governor knev I Prrftitic 
nothing either of the Ambuſcade Mago had prepared for him, or of the Treachey I ttails « 
of thoſe he led into the Field; till the firſt Attack he made on Hanno's Bar of fall 


lions diſcovered it. His "Romans indeed did their Duty in the firſt Line. bu 
the Thurians were rather Spectators of the Fight, than Parties in it, and ſeemed i 


vigotouſly puſhed the Carrhaginian Infantry, which deſignedly retired, on purpoſe io 
draw Atinius near n Ambuſh. Mhen Mago immediac) 
s with 2 great Shout; upon which tis 


Raad to their City. What therefore could the Romans do, who were deſerted a 
one Side, and on the other, ſurrounded with the Carthaginian Infantry and Ct 
Men deſperate ; afterwards gave v 
and returned towads Thinium:; and then the Treachery of the Thurians more full 
appeared. ' They let their Countrymen into the City, but ſhut the Gates 
the Roman; under pretence that they were afraid the Carrhaginians who fo 
lowed them, Would enter their" City with them, and take it by Aſſault. B) th 
means, the unfgrtunate Romans: were left without Refuge, expoſed to the Dart o 
their Enemies; and few. cicaped the Slaughter. But Atiniur avoided the De- 
=16 ses dat we have bid of Melden and Stuslan of be Cy of Therinw, ancient) ©! 
Saris, Vol. 2. Rein, | - Aa! L hs 
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9 3 be had deſerved. He was firſt received into the City, more our of regard to his Year of 
J Ry Perſon, than Affection to his Republick z and was afterwards ſent away in a Bark. X ON 2E 
| He had governed the Thurians with Mildneſs; and they therefore ſuffered him to DXLI. 
3 Ex. rake Refuge among them. But his Preſence raiſed a Diviſion. among the Citi- Q Forvws 
Con. iens, for ſome time 3 and the Diſpute was carried even to Sedition. Some were —— Ar. 
tenant for preſerving the City for the Romans; others for delivering it up to the Cartha- — 
ther 2 inians; and ſubmitting to the Power of the Conquerors; and the latter preyail- Conſuls. 


Thurium received a Carthagimian Garriſon. 


0 ing, | : 
hen 4 * XIII. HowzvEx, the Advantages gained by Hannibal, in the Eaſt of Italy, 
indees aid not hinder the Conſuls from entering the Territory of Capua; and that not 
Livin only with Deſign to lay it waſte, and increaſe the Famine in the City, but like- 
to de. viſe to beſiege it in form. They left Bene ventum, full of Hopes of ſignalizing 
oldier their Conſulſbip by ſo fine a Conqueſt. They thought it a Shame to the Repub- 
ade fh lick, that a City ſo near Rome ſhould be ſuffered to continue 7 five Years in a 
Revolt, without any Attempt to recover it. Whilſt Hannibal was in the Neigh- 
d then bourhood, it would have been raſh to attack it; but now, the Carthaginian was 
at eie tt a great Diſtance, and his faithful Hanno had lately received a Repulſe, almoſt 
M, in ſight of Capua. The time was paſt, when the Romans were obliged to avoid 
up to i the formidable Cavalry of the Carthaginians, and keep their Armies on Eminen- 
1 of 1 cies, to avoid coming to a Battel. Hannibal had conquered himſelf in Capua, 
ple of and Marcellus had taught the Romans that he was not invincible. All theſe Con- 
ns had fderations therefore made the Conſuls venture upon the Siege of that City. 
itizens Bur after all, the Conſuls did not think their two united Armies ſtrong enough to 
> Con- withſtand the whole Power of the Carthaginians. They foreſaw, that as ſoon as the 
Succeb Siege ſhould be begun, Hannibal would leave every thing elſe, and they ſhould have all 
, he Carthaginiam Forces diſperſed about in the Neighbourhood of Tarentum, and in 
7 ith Bruttium; to cope with. And therefore, to prevent Hannibal from making himſelf 
on of WAY Maſter of Beneventum, which they were obliged to evacuate, and in order to guard 
ded by the Country againſt the formidable Cavalry of the Enemy, they thought it proper to 
Not- order the brave Sempronius Gracchus likewiſe, who was making War in Lucania 
ody of WF with the Title of Pro-Conſul, to draw near to Capua. Accordingly Gracchus, 


upon the firſt Orders, prepared to ſet out with his Cavalry, and his light-armed In- 


.nemy, 

ed 8 fantry of Yolones, which he had formed to Arms, and who had ſignalized them- 

of the ſelyes under his Command, in ſeveral Actions; and had already named a Succeſſor to 

whom cover Lucania, with the few Troops he was to leave behind him. So that Sem 
pronius had now nothing to do but to reconcile the Gods to him, before his De- 

u Car parture. To this End he offered Sacrifices to them; and, if we believe ſome ſu- 

kney e perſtitious Hiſtorians, the Auſpices found nought but fatal Prognoſticks in the En- 


againſt the evil Counſels 


achen trals of their Victims, and cautioned the Pro 

Batt of falſe Friends. But whatever becomes of the Prediction, (for nothing is more 
f common than to inſert wonderful Incidents in Accounts of the tragical Fates of Great 
ned u Men) we muſt conclude, that Sempronius did not believe the Diviners; ſince he 
denen ſuffered himſelf to be deceived by the flattering. Hopes which an Impoſtor gave 


poſe to 
diatelſ 
ch the 
rſt At- 
ok the 


aim! itt 0 bn 127519 0) e ee aft; #1; | 
LUCANTA vas then divided into two Factions, one for the Romant, and the 
other for the Cart haginians. Among the chief of the Roman Party, there was a 
Lucanian named Flavius, who had long appeared zealous in the Roman Cauſe; 
and the Sincerity of his Friendſhip for Nome was not ſuſpected. But he turned 
all on a ſudden, and inclined to the Carthaginium Intereſt. He entered into a 
Correſpondence with Mago, had a private Interview with him, and obtained a Pro- 
miſe of him, That Lucania ſhould be entirely free, if he could find Means to 


- 


ſtake off the Roman Yoke. The moſt: ready Way to this, was to kill the Pro- 
Cnſul. It was their Attachment to him only, that made his Yolones faithful to 


int would 


F None, and invincible. Beſides, Hlauius thought the Head of 
By ü be a vety acceptable Preſent to Hannibal; and hoped to gain himſelf great Cre- 
arts a Git among his new Friends, by fo important a Piece of Service s and therefore the 


1 6 Livy reckons but three Years from the Revolt 
teckoned five. This City went over to the Car- 


thaginians in the Year of Rome 536; and conſe- 
i. But it is plain, that he ovght 10 have 12 that Year to the Year par, muſt have 
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Year of Traitor made it his Buſineſs to abuſe the Confidence the Pro. Conſul placed in lin 
ROME to his Ruin. ne e hoe ie eee l 5 
s — Hs accoſted the Raman General with that Air of Zeal for the Intereſts of Nun, 
Q. Forvros which he had always put on, and told him, that before he left Lucania, he woll i 


\FLaccos, Ar. fain procure him the Glory of having united all the Hearts of his Countrymen i 

—— favour of the Republick. But this great * ſaid he, cannot be conpeſct 
Conſa. without your Afſiftance. I have indeed long maturely conſidered it, and fon 

E B-25- af laſt brought it to bear. And as for you, it will only coſt you a Conference with | 

6. 1 the chief Buds f the Lucani. Their Intereſts are not the ſame now as formery this an 


Rome it not on tbe ſame Foot, as immediately after her great Loſs at Canng, 


moſt faithful Allies then deſerted: her; now, her Succeſſes are continually bringin 

back thoſe,' who then ſwam with the Stream. They have likewiſe been ſince en 

winced that Rome is not inexorable. No Republick, ſay they among themſelves. ety N 
ſbetoed ſo great an Inclination to Pardon; our Fathers have more than once expe. C n 
reenced, that tance will paciſy her after grievous Offences. Seize they, who We 
Lord; this happy Opportunity of accompliſhing their unexpetied Return. The Chir he Rive 
of my Nation deſite"'to meet you privately, in 4 ſolitary Place, pretty near the lu. ia tim. 
man Camp, and there enter into a Treaty with you. Hear their Supplications, a be Rue 
regain the Republick the Heatts of thoſe Men, whom the Neceſſity of the Tin; WM nk 
alienated from her... #623: bed dns f | + who ACC 
Ix was no unconimon thing for the illuſtrious Romans to be off their Guard in 12 
Things wherein the publick Welfare was not immediately concerned. As { * þ 
their Perſons, they profuſely and bravely ſacrificed them to the Intereſts of thei fſects 


Country. And thus Sempronius, judging of the Sincerity of the Lucanian by hi 
oben, thought all he ſaid probable. Magnanimity is never ſuſpicious : And he 


therefore went to the Place appointed, attended only with his Lictors, and a ſmil 
Guard of Horſe. But he was ſcarce arrived there, before he found himſelf (ur. 
rounded with Curtbaginian Troops. Mago in Perſon, with a great Body of Fox 
and Horſe, had hid himſclf behind the Hills, waiting for the Victim the perfidiog 
Larcanian brought him; and, to the Pro- Conſuls great Surprize, Flavius that Mo. 
ment went over to the Enemy. A Shower of Darts were thrown at Senprmiu 
and his Troop, and the Pro-Conſul cried out, We are betrayed, and muſt die. Lt 
ar then at leaſt fgnalize the la of our Days with a Valour worthy of Rone! 
Let ur turn all our Arms againſt. the Traitor, and ſend bim to the infernd Rt 
grons before us This ſaid, Sempronius inftantly diſmounted, wrapped his kf 
Arm in his Paladamentum, or Conſular Cloak, (for neither he nor any Perſon with 
him had brought a Buckler) and ruſhed on towards the Enemy Sword in hand. Bu 
the Caribugmians would not ſuffer him to approach them. The Romans were at tie 
Bottom, their Enemies at the Top of the Hills, and the latter wounded them vii 
their Darts, at 'a great Diſtance. All their Care was to ſave the Pro- Conſul, al 
take) him alive. But the brave General found Means to make it neceſſary for the 
Enemy to kill him. He law Flauius in the midſt of a Curthaginian Squadron 
ran to Wards the Traitor, and made ſo great a Slaughter, that the Enemy found it 
neceſſary to kill the Pro- Conſul, to prevent his ſhedding a great deal of their Blood 
And thus periſneu one of che braveſt Generals of the Republick, at & time whe 
ina abnunded with Great Men... 7 
. XIV. SEMPRONIUS GRACCHUS, had been twice Conſul; and fron 
the time of tis lafk:Copſulſbip: had been continued in the Command of thoſe /+ 
fones\whom he flad formed to War. Both in the City and Camp, it was alwajs1 
Queſtion, whether he had moſt Prudence, or moſt Valour. A Man truly wortl 
of being remembered in all Ages, and who fell little ſhort of the Fabris, the Mr 
cvili, and the Scinis g. Hiſtoxians indeed differ about the Place where he loſt li 
Life; ſome ſaying that it was at Bene venta; and That he: tained the Banks d 
15-che Cador with, his Blood. But others, with mote Probability, affirm, that be 
was kitted in Lucumia, in the 1d Manner we have related. The Body of this Ce f% the 
Man was cartied to fiimmiluſs Camp; and the Curthuginian, inhuman as he w 


” 
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1 wwA 0 in 220 winnd: Horwfi od aw mw e 2k | 1 Tut 
„18 The, Calor, a River of S Nil: retains 19 The moſt common is, that fol Badias, 
its firſt Name, in that of Calore. i ubs into the -Sewiprivies periſhed in thoſe Plains of Lam vi WW other by 
0” Sabbavo, near Bewevente. 5 Livy calls The Awcient Plains, Vereres Campi: % * falle 

11 | < libs 1 ' 


the Perſon of Sempronius 20. 


Author obſerves, That Mago ordered the Body 
a Gen Man to be N the I ee 
General, with the Conſular Faſces which the Enemy 
ad ſeized. But he adds, that ſome thought that 
denpronius loſt his Life in the Territory of Bene - 
bend. According to them, Sempronius, attended 
only by his Lictors, and three Slaves, walked to the 
Calr and waſhed himſelf; and a Body of Enemies, 
who were hid under the Willows, by the Side of 
the River, took the Opportunity of his being naked, 
and not in a Condition to defend himſelf, and kil- 
ed him with the Flints they found on the Bank of 
the River. Others, ſays the ſame Author, have 
written, that he was killed five hundred Paces from 
the Reman Camp, by two Companies of Numidians, 
who accidentally happened to lie in Ambuſh there. 
They ſurprized the Conſul, according to theſe Writ- 
ers, offering an expiatory Sacrifice in the open Field, 
by the Advice of his Aruſpices, in order to avert the 

feats of the Preſages which theſe Miniſters ſaid 
they had diſcovered in the Entrails of the lain Vic- 
ms. Nor are Authors leſs divided about the Place 
and Order of his Funeral. Thoſe who make him 
to have died on the Banks of the Calor, ſay, That the 
Enemy carried his Head to Hannibal, who ſent Car- 
thelo with it to the Quæſtor Cneius Cornelius; and, 
That the latter paid the laſt Offices to the Roman 
General, the People of Benevento joining with the 
Army in celebrating his Obſequies. But Livy him- 
ſelf, after he has mentioned all theſe different O- 
pinions, acknowledges that the Account we have 


— in the Text, was moſt conformable to the free. 


f orians, and the Tradition that prevailed in his 
ime. 

20, Livy tells us, that the Romans, who were in 
a Conſternation ever ſince the deplorable Death of 
Sempronizs, met with no better à Fate in Campania. 
The Conſuls, Quintus Fulvius, and Appius Claudius, 
reſolving to lay this werful Country waſte, led 
their Army thither. The greateſt Part of their Sol- 
diers, whom a Greedineſs of Booty had diſperſed in 
the Þ lain, were all on a ſudden inveſted by Mage's 
Cavalry, and a Company of Caprans. The Con- 
fufon that this ſudden Attack produced was ſuch, 
that the Romans. could not form themſelves, and 
therefore had no Refuge but in Flight. The Ene- 
1 purſued them; and they loſt fifteen hundred 

en, before they could reach the main Bodies of 
the two Conſular Armies. This Succeſs puffed up 
the Capuans with Pride; and they, naturally a bold 
People, made Sallies every Day, to harraſs the Con- 


alt even in their Entrenchments. Nay, they ven- ſeat 


tured to challenge them to give Battel. But Fulvius 
ad Appius deſpiſed theſe Btayadoes. This raſh En- 
prize had coſt them dear already; and they did 


not think it proper, in their preſent Situation, to ex- Ge 


pole their Troops to the Hazard of a Battel. 

Nevertheleſs, ſays Livy, the Romans did not neg- 
ld to make the beſt Uſe of an Event, which had 
ng confiderable in it, except the Singulati 
I * Wa, the a_ rage! 

Es 10metimes prove of Importance, | 

feels they. produce. And thus the following Adven- 
ure, had at leaſt theſe happy Conſequences: that 
leg the Courage of the Legion, and abated the 
of the C n,. rr 1 1 


it 

P we 
us Quinctens Criſpinat, à Roman by Bitth, and 
2 2 Citizen of wo united to one an- 
her by a ffrick and tender Friendſhip. Badia har- 
fallen fick at Rome, before the Revolt of his 
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yiſe was, could not help ſhewing Marks of Eſteem for the Brave Sempronius. He Year of 
rected a Funeral-Pile for him, at the Gate of his Camp; Ar 
* made their Evolutions round it, in Honour to the Deceaſed. The Spaniſh , AF, 
try in the Carthaginian Army danced near the Pile, after their Country- man- C Forvws, 
ner, to celebrate his Obſequies z and did Honour to the Virtues of an Encmy, 


Countrymen, had then found Criſpinus very ready 
to aſſiſt him, and offer him all the Accommodati- 
ons of a friendly Hoſpitality. But Badius's Rage 
againſt Rome now prevailed over his Duty and his 
ratitude. He hated Criſpinut, becauſe he was 
a Roman; and reſolved to deſtroy him. With 
this Deſign he went to the Conſul's Camp, and 
deſired a Centinel to bring Criſpinus to him. The 
Roman, who had no Suſpicion of the Treachery 
of Badiut, came; expecting nothing from the Inter- 
view, but the Pleaſure of ſeeing an old Friend. 
Tho' their national Intereſts were different, he could 
not think that a Diſſolution of their Friendſhip, and 
therefore expected the ſame Reception from the Cam- 
anian here, as he had given him at Rome. But, to 
is great Surprize, the treacherous Capuan proudly 
declared, that the Deſign of his coming was to fight 
him. I challenge you, Criſpinus, ſaid Badins, let ns 
mount our Horſes, and try our Strength in the Sight 
of ibe tuo Armies; and let the Death of one or the 
other, peu which has moſt Bravery. What ! repli- 
ed Criſpinut, have not we Enemies enough to fight 
with? Alas! let us rather ſhew our Conrage againſt 
them. There are other People enough for us to beat, 
and to furniſh us with ample Matter of Glory. But 
let us not aim to deſtroy one another. No; it ſhall 
never be ſaid, that, in Defiance of the ſacred Rights 
of 222 J have dipped my Hands in the Blood 
of a Man, who is become dear to me on ſo many Ac- 
counts, 7 am concerned for your Life; ſo far am 1 


aid; ſaid he, and your Fear furniſhes you with 
4 2 5 rhe mutual 
Hatred of Rome and Capua, are not ſufficient to 


1 violating the Duties 
Know, I glory in hating you. I diſavom my former 


Times are changed. My Zeal for the Inter 
hi : 4 that I hate you. th 


my Country, aud 
5 


es his Arms, 
e Place ap- 
pointed. There he calls Badia: by ws, .N 95 
| Champions ride. full $ gat 

each other, fight, give each; other repeated, Blow 
.and the Veen foon declares for Gre/pmas.. Lie 
runs Badius the leſt Shoulder, oper his 
Backler, and be falls from his Horſe. Criſbinas 


immediately diſimounts to diſpatch him; but Badia: 
Buck ler and Horſe behind him, and eſcapes 
28 = Criſpinus ſhews 5 of the 


Party. the 
Vague, and thereby proclaiſas bis Share, and 


and the Cavalry of his R O ME 


in FLaccus, Ar. 
CLAUDIUS 
PouLcuts, 


WII Conſuls. 


- 
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Yer . Wirn reſpect to the Romans the Loſs of this Great Officer a little diſconcerteg 
ROE the Conſuls Project of beſieging Capua. They hoped that Sempronius would great 
Dx. help ro ſecure the Conſular Armies, when before the Place, by his Vigilance and 
QForvws Valour ; and, to complete the Misfortune, the Pro Conſuls Army disbanded, upon 
IEA: e ̃ C120 3%07 2 FR FEM K 
— / | . ain hats 6 
LCRER, his Defeat ; and as a Proof of the Advantage the ſignalizing himſelf by ſome very remarkable Ag: 
Conſuls. © 3 had gained, he likewiſe holds up his Lance, tho” he had already ſerved all the Years the — 
| ſtained with the Blood of Badia. The generous lick required. He therefore applied himſelf to the 
Romans is led to the Camp in Triumph, and is Pretor Pablins Cornelius Zoe and communiegy 
there received with the Acclamations of all the Ar- to him his Defign againſt Hannibal. This Magiſtry: 
my. The Cosſalt highly commend him, and order introduced him into the Senate, where he ay - all th 
him the Rewards due to his Valour. - . before the Senators with a t Air of Contidence jeved to 
Heawzibal having been informed of the March of and ſpoke thus: I Ivo Hannibal well; ang foal Proviſion 
the Conſuls into Campania, had left the Territory of find it eaſy to overcome him. I will empliy ſime of in caſe © 
Bene vento, to lead his Army towards Caps. Three thoſe Snares and Artifices againſt him, which he h Proviſion 
Days after his Arrival, he drew up his Men in Or- oftex gſed to price our Generals, He has juſt my 1nd that 
der of Battel. The late Advantage gained by the browghe his Troops into Lucania; 4 Conniry wi; 
Capmans, and Mago's Cavalry, made him promiſe which I am well acquainted. Give me only jy, 
himſelf the Defeat of the two Coxſulr. If, ſaid he, :homſand Men and I will make fhort Work wil l 
a Subaltern could beat the Roman Legions withous Be aſſured, J will repay the Carthaginians all f 
me; what may not we expect, when they have a whole Miſchiefs they have done us. 
Army to contend with, which ander my Conduct has The Senate were impoſed on by theſe indiſcry 
gained as many Vittories as I have To bt Bartelt? Promiſes ; and did not conſider, that the Valo 
And indeed, as ſoon. as Hannibal had ſounded a Which is uſeful in cloſe Fights, becomes a pemic. 
Charge, the Romans being vigorouſly preſſed by the ous Raſhneſs, in great Enterprizes, unleſs ſecondel preſence, 
ican Cavalry, began to give way, upon the firſt by Prudence ! Centenins had all the Talents of: prize WO 
et. Being overwhelmed with a Shower of Darts, 2 Soldier; but he wanted thoſe of a Genery, fon to tt 
they retired on all Sides, and loſt Ground, when Nevertheleſs, he obtained more than he asked. The delayed « 
by Order of the Coxſals, the Roman Cavalry began Senators affigned him four thouſand Legionaries, d the Cpu. 
to move. Then all the Squadrons together briskly as many Auxiliaries. Upon the Road ſeveral Yo. Aﬀiftance 
attacked the Wings of the Carthaginian Army, and luntiers joined him; and his Army was now almo Cemtenin: 
almoſt the whole Action was between the Horſe. doubled, fince he Eft Rome: Thus, giddy with tis (reins F 
Both Parties fought with great Ardour; and whilſt own Projects, he atrived in Lacania, where Ham commanc 
they were zealouſly contending for the Victory, the 6al had halted, after he had in vain followed the Hamibal 
Army which the Republick had committed to the Steps of Claudius. Centenins poſted himſelf dw ar 
Conduct of — — appeared on the Eminen- 22 the Enemy; and both Armies were formel. faffered i 


cies. Since the Death of this Pro-Confal, it had But the Succeſs was far from anſwering the fue. WM by bis In 
been commanded by the 'Qnxſtor Cneins Cornelia. ing Expectations of the raſh Roman. What coull which the 
The: Carthbaginian General was concerned at this be hoped for, from the fiery Valour of a privateCes Some, 


Sight, and thought that theſe new Troops were com- arion, againſt the Prudence and AQivity of the to int 
0 aſſiſt — whilſt the latter, who onl Conn of Hay? Undifciplined Soldiers, for 95 Arm 
ſaw the Reinforcement at a Diſtance, were afraid it the moſt part raiſed in Haſte, and weakly armed, Prudence, 
was coming to increafe Hannibas Army. In this could not long ſuſtain the Attacks of a well-diſc- deſerted ti 
Uncertainty therefore, both Armies were alarmed. plined Army, uſed to Conqueſt: ' ' Cexteni: vn tharinians 
So that both Generals, as it were by Conſent, ſound- ſenſible, when it was too late, that he had todomith fuſed w 
ed a Retreat. The two Armies left the Field of a formidable Enemy, who joined all- the Abilities thonght of 
Battel, arid retired to their Camps with almoſt equal of the General, to the Bravery of the Soldier. How Lboars, 
Advantage, except that the Romans loſt a greater ever, tho' the Conteſt was unequal, it is neyerthele roduced | 
Number of Soldiers at the firſt Onſet. true, that the Romans, who were over. powered with Diſcipline 
Then the Conſul, who. had no other but Numbers, found a Reſource in- their — The own Wil 
to force Hannibal to leave the Territory of Capua, Battel laſted two Hours, and not a Man loſt Ground, longer kne 
came to a Reſolution to divide their Army into two whilſt their Head animated them with his own Er Frere drow 
Parts, to thwart the Projects of the Carthaginians ample. But at length, after he had conſidered d 
General. They ſeparated the Night following, and the Slaughter of his Men, Cemtenizs deſpaired of the 
Fulvia took the Noad to Came; whilſt Appius led Victory. Being therefore forced to give way to 1 
his Troops into Lr 0 victorious Army, he called to miud his paſt Glory, 
| W being informed of the Deſign and the Vanity of his Promiſes, the Reproaches he mul 
Marches of the two Generals, reſolved tò purſue bear, if he ſarvived the Shame of being overcome; 
and being uneaſy under theſe Reflections, be thre 
himſelf into the midſt of the Eneniy's Battalions 


ined him 


and was ſoon after- cut in pieces. Then dhe Kr 
max; whom the Sword had ſpared in the Heat d 
Bartel, diſperſed, and fled. But Hannibals Cal 
had ſeized all the Paſſes. So that ſcarce a tho 

Men 1 the reſt either periſhed with Hung® 
or Were flain by the Sword. F 

Wp Havnibal was buſy in Lacaria, the Co 
ful Nima, Flint, and Appius Clandins, bad 1. 


nd veſted * were preparing to begin the dicht 
Of this 7. With this View, they had takes of 
to bring to their Camp in different Carriages, ® 
the Ammunition and Proviſions that were 
For an Enterprize-of this Importance. As they Mer 
in Poſſeſſion of Cafilinum, a City near Cope, 7 
fired their ines of Proviſions, for the dub 
- At the fame time; 
a to repair the Walls of 1 a, 
of which Fabing bad built at the Mouth of the pl, 


4 Death of their Commander. 


they 
General: | | 

| rerwards a. City was built in that Place, 
= 93 — Name of the River that watered it. The 
Conſuls took care to provide this Place with a good 
Garriſon. By the Help of it, the Romans were 
Maſters of the Sea, and of the River, below Capua. 
y this Precaution, the two Roman Generals ſhut 
pp all the Paſſages on that Side, and forced the Be- 
ſeged to ſubſiſt without the Succours of Men and 
Proviſions, which they might have received by Sea, 
in caſe of need. That the Beſiegers might not want 
Proviſions, the Corn lately arrived from Sardinia, 
ind that which the Prætor Marcus Junius had bought 
in Hetruria, was embarked at the Port of Oftia, 
d from thence tranſported to the maritime Places 
which belonged to the Romans. 

Hannibal was not ignorant of all theſe Motions, 
and conſidered ſeriouſly how to relieve a City, on 
the Preſervation of which, his Glory, and the Pro- 

ſ of his Arms in 15 ſo much depended. But 
whether he judged that Capaa did not yet want his 
Preſence, or whether he t 25 that a new Enter- 


fon to the Army of the Beſiegers, he for ſome time 
delayed complying with the repeated Inſtances of 
the Capuays, who had more than once implored his 
Affſtance. The Advantage he had juſt gained againſt 
Centeniut, made him promiſe himſelf Succeſs againſt 
Creins Fulvins in a ſecond Battel. This Prætor 
commanded an Army in Apalia. Fortune called 
Hannibal thither; and there offered him a favourable 
Opportunity, which he ſhould never recover, if he 
ſuffered it to eſcape him; or rather Fulvius himſelf, 
by his Imprudence, paved the Way for the Succe 
which the Carthaginian General expected. 

Some Apulians had ſtolen out of their own Coun- 
try, to inform Hannibal of the Situation of the Præ- 
tor's Army. Fulvins had indeed conducted it with 
Prudence, in the Reduction of the Cities which had 
(eſerted the Republick, and gone over to the Car- 
inan. But ſince that time, theſe Troops bein 
fulbed with their Succeſs, and loaded with Spoil, 
ionght of nothing but enjoying the Fruits of their 

urs. The Licentiouſneſs which had been in- 
toduced into the Camp, had baniſhed all military 
Diſcipline from thence. The Soldiers, left to their 
om Wills, had ſhaken off all Subjection, and no 
longer knew the Voices of their Commanders. They 
ere drowned in Pleaſures, and had loſt the Habit 
of enduring Reſtraints and Fatigues. The General 
pumlelf connived at theſe Diforders, and authorized 
em by his Supineneſs. This Account of the Apa- 
zm made an Impreſſion on Hannibal. He had 
ound, by late, as well as former happy Experience, 
roops, commanded” by an ' unexperienc 
"eral, are; and theſe happy Circumſtances deter- 
Ti to turn towards Apulia. The Prætor 
win and the Roman Legions, were then encamped 
er Herdomea, Upon the News of the Approach 
| Hannibal Army, Fulvius's Soldiers crowded. 
nd the military Enfigns ; and were going to take 
was and march againſt the Enemy, without 
| Wa s »Orders: nor did any thing prevent 
much as their Aſſurance, that they could do 
Nen they pleaſed. un 1 DESI : 
de Night following, © Hannibal perceived the 
5 and Difturbunics which rei Log in the Ro- 
. He was told, that moſt of the Legibna- 
nice oo. the Alatm on All Sides, and offered Vio- 
ace to Pulvins, to force him to give the Si for 
* c. This Diſagreement between the General 
1s Soldiers, favoured the Defigns of the Car- 


and he, from that 
* The | 
o. II der wo 


T depended o theVEe. 
ſecure it, he poſted three thou - 


4 
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had ſo much Reſpect, as to honour him more as their Father, than 


prize would ſurprize the Conſals, and give a Diver- 


iran; Who knew howto make his Advantage up 
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The Volones thought themſelves diſcharged Year of 
from their military Oaths, when they had loſt this great Man, for whom alone & © M E 


as their 


ſand light-armed Men, in the Huts in the Neigh- 
bourhood, and in the Buſhes ; with Orders to ap- 
pear all at once, and fall briskly on the Romans, as 
ſoon as the Action ſhould be begun. And Mago, 
at the Head of two thouſand Men, was commanded 
to ſeize all the Paſſages, through which the Fugi- 
tives would probably endeavour to eſcape; and 
thereby prevent it. x 

After theſe Diſpoſitions, Hannibal appeared in 
Order of Battel, by Break of Day: and Fulvius 
was not long after him. He was forced to give 
way to the blind e of his Soldiers; and 
he ſeemed to foreſee his Defeat. In the mean 
time, his Troops, in order to prepare for the Battel, 
marched out of the Camp in a tumultuous manner, 
and with Precipitation. They ranged themſelves 
without any Deſign, purely according to their Fan- 
cies; and ſoon after, they leſt their firſt Places, and 
went to others which they liked better, or thought 
more convenient, or leſs expoſed to the Enemy. In 
this Tumult, it was not poſſible for them to con- 
form themſelves to the Rules conſtantly obſerved 
by the Romans in forming their Armies. The Tri- 
bunes in vain cried out, That the firſt Legion, and 
the Left Wing, made too great a Front ; and That 
for want of being better ſupported, and having Depth 
enough, they would infallibly be broken. They in 
vain exhotted the Soldiers to cloſe and multiply 
their Ranks. The untractable Men were deaf to 
theſe Remonſtrances, and obſerved no Rules but 
the Dictates of their own Raſhneſs and Impetuoſity. 
So that the Defeat of a Body ſo diſunited in all its 
Parts, coſt Hannibal's Army but little Pains. 

The Carthaginians had no ſooner proclaimed the 
firſt Onſet by their Shouts, but the Victory declared 
itſelf. The Roman, ſeized with a ſudden Pannick, 
began to give way; and Fulvius had Centenius's 
Faults, without his Intrepidity. Upon ſeeing his 
Troops in Diſorder, he alſo reſolved to fly. He 
mounts an Horſe, rides away full ſtretch with about 
two hundred Troopers, and like a Coward, abandons 
his Army to the Mercy of the Enemy. Being at- 
tacked in Front, ik, and Rear, it was over- 
powered on all 3 and the greateſt Part of it 
fell by the Sword. In this horrible Maſlacre, of 
the eighteen thouſand Men of which the Roman Ar- 
my conſiſted, not above two thouſand at moſt eſca- 
ped the Slaughter: and after this complete Victory, 
the Enemy marched directly to the Roman Camp, 
and made themſelves Maſter of it, with as little Diffi- 


culty. | | * 

The News of theſe two Victories gained by Hau- 
nibal, immediately upon one another, ſpread Terror 
and Conſternation in Rome. Nevertheleſs, the Suc- 
ceſs of the two Conſular Armies before Capaa, di- 
miniſhed the Concern of the Republick. The Se- 
on 1 mforted themſelves pong 8 with 
the Hopes of repairing them; and at the fame time, 
ſent Che 2 GR Marcus Metilins, to the 
two Conſuls. The Deſign of the Deputation was, 
to deſire theſe two Generals to get the Remains of 
the Troops of Centenius, and Cneins Fulvins, ga- 
thered t er; leſt the Fugitives, driven by Fear . 21. 
or r, ſhould ſurrender themſelves up to the 
Conqueror, as it had ed, after the unfortu- 
nate Battel of Came. The Senate likewiſe parti 
cularly required of the Confals, that they would, 
with all poſſible Diligence, collect together the Vo- 
Jones, who after the Death of Sempromius, had aban- 
doned their Colours; and according to theſe Orders, 
ſome Perſons were ſent into the Country to pick 
theſe ſcattered Remains, and all was executed 
according to the Intention of the Senate. - 

But the new ws . of Hannibal, 9 
3 N . * 


EC. 20. 


K. XV. Q. Furvius 


FLaccus, Ar 
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Reputation. Aſarubal ſeems to have been Generaliſſimo, and at the Head of the 
moſt conſiderable Army; Mago commanded the ſecond z and another A4ſaruly! 
the Son of Gz/o, the third. But the two laſt had now united their Forces, ani 
encamped together. Hannibals Brother indeed carried on the War ſeparatch; 
but without removing far from his two Collegues. 
Banks of the 23 Anas, near a City formerly known by the Name of 24 Anitorgis, 
but it would be now difficult to ſhew its exact Situation. 


and Apalia, did not abate the Activity of the Ro- 
mant, in purſuing the Siege of Capua. Decimus 
Junins was poſted at th Mouth of the Valtarnus ; 
and Maren Aurelizs Cotta commanded at Pwxzeol:. 
Their chief Buſineſs was to ſupply the Beſiegers 
with Provifions. They continually carried them to 
the Camp, as faſt as the Corn-Vellels arrived from 


Sardinia and Hetruria. Appins Clandins was now 
returned, and had ing J his Collegue, who was 
then buſy in removing irgp Cafilinum the Provi- 
ſions which were neceſſary tor carrying on the Siege. 
The two Conſu/s being reſolved to inveſt Capua, 
and purſue the Attack with Vigour, had alſo brought 
thither the Prater Nero, fly encamped at Sze/ſ- 
ſula. He came before the befieged City with all 
his Troops, after he had put. a tolerable Garriſon 
in the Place he left. Sq that Cpu had the Efforts 
of three Armies to ſuſtain at the ſame time. The 
three Generals: then pre to draw Lines of Cir- 
cumvallation, and Contrayallation ; and raiſed Tow- 
ers. at proper Diſtances, to batter the City. The In- 

itants in vain endeavoured, at different Sallies, 
to fall upon the Workmen, and interrupt or de- 
1 their Works: they were always repulſed with 


$o that they had nothing to do, but to keep 
themſelves ſhut up dahin dels Walls. Then the 
Extremity to which they were rare, forced them 


* have fecourſe to ibal. ines of Cir- 
cumvallation were. not Jet finiſhed, and they took 
this Opportunity to ſend Deputies to the Carthagi- 


nian General, who. was. gone, a little time before, 


Vear ot F. XV. Ax to all theſe Misfortunes, ſucceeded. another, on the Side of Spai 

R O M E which threw the Republick into a Conſternation. News was brought to Bog? Th 
chat both the Scipio's were dead. Theſe illuſtrious Generals both periſhed one side, 
Trotvids after another, in the Space of one Month; and the Circumſtances of the Sto f . 
FLacevs, Ar. gave the Romans great Concern. We have already obſerved, that the two Brother Mag 
—— Publius and Cneius, had began the Campaign with forming a Deſign for Putting — 
Conſul. an end to the War in Spain, and leaving Aſurubal out of a Condition to carry * nd 
, B-?5- Army into Italy, to Hannibal's Aſſiſtance, Their Deſign in harraſſing the Ce. urtil 
32. 1 ar. afot 

thaginians ſo long on the other Side the Pyrenees, had been to find them Employ. un 
ment enough there, to prevent their paſſing the Aer. And at length, they b 3 
thought the time come for weakening Carthage fo much beyond 21 The Streight, 4 
of Gades, as ſhould leave her little Inclinations to ſend another Army aft 1 
annibal, through Gaul. The Scipio's had now augmented their Forces, wit — 
thirty thouſand 22 Celtiberigns, who had formerly ſold themſelves to the Enemiq 0 9 
of Rome; and the Roman Generals had reaſon to expect great things from their Maro 
Reſolution and Conſtancy. Nevertheleſs, the Carthaginians had ſuch conſiderable 75 
Forces in Spain, as to have three Armies there, commanded by three Officers at bs B 


Coun 
cultie: 
with . 
in Bo. 
did n. 
not de 
only 


He firſt poſted himſelf on the 


Taz 


So that the Deputies ove ght nothing back t 
Capua, but vain Hopes: and upon theſ Return, 
the Avenues of the City were ſo well 
that they found great Di 


culty to enter it. Sone 


Days before, the Conſali had received a Letter from than | 
the Prætor, Publius Cornelius, informing them, tha tereſt, 
the Senate thought it proper, that they ſhould ſui the C 
the Inhabitants to come out of the City, and can 

all their Effects with them. But this * the C 
to be granted no longer than to The Ides of Marl. to ref 
After that time, thoſe who had not taken the Benefit Prayet 
of the Indulgence of the Senate, were declaredEne- 
mies to the Republick, and guilty of Rebellion, ours | 
Theſe Terms were therefore offered to the Capuan. alread) 
But they were infatuated, ſhut their Eyes 1 Men 
their own Intereſt, and conſulted only their ig 
They obſtinately rejected the Offers the Conſuli mate a dite 
them, and returned them only with Outrages ad Cnerus 
inſolent Menaces. Thus theſe Madmen confi and re 


themſelyes to bring on their own DeſtruQion. 
21 The Streights of Gades were alſo called Ti 
Streights of Hercules, for Reaſons already met 
tioned. The Greeks called them Porthmos ; ul 
Strabo calls them The Streights of the Pillars, be 
cauſe according to an ancient Tradition, Here 
ſet up Pillars on the neighbouring Shore, in memoſ 
of his ending his Labours there. They are 0 
called The Streights of Gibraltar, which join de 
Ocean to the Mediterranean. They lay betwer 
Andalnſia, and Maznritania Tingitana. The) 1 
about ſix Leagues long, and four broad, in the mm 


from Herdones to the Territory of Tarentum. I rowelt Place, between the City anciently call 
found him near Bra»ds/ixm. - The Deſign be had Calpe, new Gibraltar, and Mount Abyla, which 
d of recovering the Citadel of Tarexzum, by French call The Mount of Apes, and the Spal 
Artifice or Force, kept him in theſe Quarters. The La Sierra de las Monas, near the City of Cents 
Enyays of 2 told him the miſer ble Condition 22 Some Editions of Livy make them but tweuſ 
to which they thould ſpon be reduced, if not ily thouſand inſtead of thirty thouſand. 
ſuccoured ; and conjured bim, by the molt affeding 23 Sce what we have ſaid above, of the Auan a Nic 
Conſiderations, not to abandon a City, which came of Jain, vulgarly called La Guadiana. This Nur 
claim his Protection, after ſhe had Aid f ever is alld given to a River in Audalaſia, which W® ee 
ing that was molt dear to her, for his fake; but the Confines of the 11 of Granada, = la Rob 
in vein. They could get nothing from Hlaunibal, Northward. Aſter it has been enlarge * ibarazin 
but mighty Promiſes. He only aſſured them, that r_ Rivers, which the Spaniards call Barbs* 25 The 
he weuld ſoon come in Perſon; and added with Lxeſada, it runs into the Guedalquivir. we have: 
an Air of Canfidence, That the Koma could not 24 We find no Traces in the ancient Gf 6 In 
bear his Preſence; and That upon the firſt Neport phers, of the City which Limp, B. 25. calls f the * Seve; 
1 the to -Cexſwls would Infallibly giz. But ſome guels, it Rood on the Banks % e ur 
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Spain, Tas two Roman Generals likewiſe marched together, and. advanced to that Year of 
Rome, Wl 55de, where the Carthaginian Generaliſſimo was encamped. The Deſign of the RO M E 
d one «wo Scipro's was to give him Battel, before he could receive any Succours from 

Story Mago, and the Son of Ciſco. But it was to be feared, that after the Defeat of Q. Forviws 
thers Hannibals Brother, his two Collegues would take Refuge in the Mountains, 8 Ar. 
Utting and ſpin out the War ro a great Length. Whercas the Romans were deſirous of 5 

ItY an ating a ſpeedy End to it; and their haſte cauſed their Ruin. The two Scipio's Conſuls. 
C. fortunately ſeparated, after they had divided their Troops between them. Publius 

nploy. being Pro-Conſul, and the eldeſt, took two thirds of the Roman Soldiers, and left 

, they vis Brother only one third, with thirty thouſand Celtibertan Auxiliaries. A very 

engt imprudent Diviſion ! the Conſequences of which may teach all Generals to take 

' After re how they employ a greater Number of Foreigners in their Armies, than of 

» With thoſe who are principally concerned in the War. 

nemies PUBLIUS marched with all his Roman Forces towards the Poſt which 

1 their Mago and his Collegue poſſeſſed, about five Days Journey from the Roman Camp 

lerable and this hazardous March was contrary to all Rule, and became very prejudicial to 


ers of nis Brother Crerus. He was thereby left to the Mercy of his Celtiberians; and 
of the Hannibal's Brother knew how to take Advantage of theſe Circumſtances. He had 
arub, good Number of Spaniards in his Camp, who ſpake the ſame Language as the 
'S, and (oltiberians in the Roman Army; and he made uſe of them to perſuade their 
rately; Countrymen to deſert Cneius, and leave him to extricate himſelf out of his Diffi- 
on the culties with his little Body of Romans. Theſe Mercenaries were eaſily corrupted 
Forgis; with Money, eſpecially as more was offered them, than they could hope to get 

Tax in Booty from the Carthaginians, in caſe they conquered them; and beſides, there 


did not ſeem to be any thing very odious in the propoſed Deſertion. They were 


ys not deſired ſo to abandon the Romans, as to turn their Arms againſt them; but 
duc only to retire into their own Country, and get more Money by their Inaction, 
; me 


than they could have done by hazarding Battels. Thinking therefore their In- 


* tereſt, Safety, and Love of their Country, ſufficient Excuſes for their Deſertion ; 
d uff the Chiefs of the Celtiberians, in Concert with their Soldiers, prepared to leave 
. the Camp. The ſmall Number of Romans which Cneius had left, was too weak 
12 to reſiſt thirty thouſand Celtiberians; and the prudent Scipio in vain made uſe of 
e benefit Prayers and Intreaties to ſtop the Fugitives. They marched away from him, Co- 
3 lours flying, and left him in a melancholy Situation. His Brother Publius was 
Capuan, already too far off, to be able to rejoin him; and the Camp was too deſtitute of 
50 Men, to be able to maintain themſelves in it. His only Refuge was, to keep at 
jul mi 2 diſtance from the Enemy, and retire, without coming to an Engagement. 
ages and Cnttus therefore paſſed the River, and kept it between him and Aſarubal 's Army, 
conſpire and retreated 'the ſame Way as the Celtiberians who had deſerted him. 


Iled Th F. XVI. So that, tho' the Meaſures of the two Scipzo's had indeed been already 
dy met broken : the Aﬀaits of Rome were not yet quite changed. But now, an unex- 
Lab pected Army, which ſeemed to come out of the Earth, fell ſuddenly on the Pro- 
Haas WS £104! Publius, who expected to engage only with the ruined Armies of Mago, 
mene nd the Son of Giſco. Maſiniſſa, the Son of the King of the 25 Maſſylians, after 
oe he had conquered Syphax in Africa, came all on a ſudden into Hain, with his 


Maſylian Troops, and joined the Carthaginians. The brave young Warrior firſt 
undertook himſelf alone to harraſs Publius Scipio's Army with his African Cavalry, 
and to fatigue the Romans, till the whole Army of the Carthaginians was got to- 


calle l 0 . . . 27. 
ht ether, They expected likewiſe the Aſſiſtance of a Spaniſs Prince, named Indibilis, 
niet, who was to bring a Reinforcement of 25 ſeven thouſand five hundred Men, ſrom 
. the Country of the 27 Lacetani, where he reigned. Indeed Maſſiniſſa diſcovered 

1 more Experience in War, than Men generally have at his Age. He beſet the 
ay = ad that it was from thence called Anitorzic. - and Ag think they were & called, from the 
F . This Ron, according to theſe to 
' by en 4borazin,* Na —_ onng A db the Wellern Part © the Province 
rhate 4 2 Maſſylians are ſufficiently known, by what of Guipnſeoe. Some place the City of Sueſtaſium 
Geog 16 © already ſald of them in chis Volume. near Bund in Nævarre. 


the twenty fifth Book of Livy, his Words 27 See what we have ſaid above of the Spaviards 
1 © Seven theuſend' five bundred Suelſetani. But it called Lacs. 
"ery uncertain, where theſe People lived. Horis 6 0 0 


0 
* ie > 
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ROM E Parties from going to cut Wood, and fetch Forrage, 
| hovering. round Publius, and inſulting him in his Entrenchments. 
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Year..of Roman: Camp Day and Night, intercepted their Convoys, and prevented their 


He was continyally 
So that q 


Q. Folvies Scareity of Proviſions was ſoon felt by the Romans, who were inveſted, and 
Ficus, Ar. it were, beſieged by Maſſiniſſas Troops. In this Extremity therefore, the Pr 


CLavpius 
PULCHER, 
Conſuls. 


- Conſul took a Reſolution, which brought on his own Deſtruction, and gave a tet 
rible Blow to his Republic. | : 


BLU was informed, that Indibilzs, with his Reinforcement, was 24 
vancing with long Marches, and would join his Spaniards with Maſiniſſa's Africans. 
and he therefote thought it neceſſary to obſtruct the March of Indibilis, to oy 
deavour to find him on the Road, and to fight him wherever he found him. A 
raſh Deſign, at leaſt if we judge of it by the Succeſs! However, Publ, 
marched out of his Camp in the middle of the Night, and left only a (, 
Number of Troops in it, under the Command of 28 T. Fonteius, one of his Lieute 
nant-Generals. He thought he had concealed his Departure from the Africa 
Horſe which beſieged him; but the vigilant Maſiniſſa was not a Stranger to it ; 
and followed him with his Squadrons. At length, Publius met Indibilis, ad 
fought: him; and at - firſt the Battel had more the Air of a Skirmiſh, than of; 
regular general Action. Some Battalions aſſaulted one another; and in this tumultuyy 
Onſet. the Romans. had all the Advantage. But their Fortune changed, whey 
Maſmiſ/a came, and ſuddenly attacked the Roman Army in Flank, with his Ca. 
valry. The Fight was then renewed with Fury on both Sides; but repeated il 
Accidents broke the Valour of the Romans, and dejected them. The Carthaginig 
Armies of Mago, and the Son of Giſco, appeared likewiſe, all on a ſudden, and x. 


| tacked the Pro-Conſul's Troops in Rear. What then was to be done, what Mex 


ſuxes could he take? He was ſurrounded by three Armies, and knew not which 
to attack firſt, or through which to make his Way. However, he doubled his 
Activity; flew. from Manipulus to Manipulus ; fought as a common Soldier, in 
one Place, and exhorted, and gave Orders as a General, in another; and the V+ 
lour of the Romans ſtill withſtood all theſe numerous Enemies, when Publix 
was wounded with a Lance. The Enemy's Squadron, who ſaw him fall dea 
from his Horſe, gave a Shout for Joy; and then there was a Cry ſoon ſpread 
among all the Ranks of both Armies, The Roman General is dead; which was to the 
one a Preſage of their Defeat, and an Aſſurance of Victory to the other. Indeed, 
the Romans eaſily made their Way through the firſt Lines of the Enemy's Infantry ; 
but how could they eſcape the Numidian Cavalry, and Foot - Soldiers, which were 
as expert in running as the Horſe? So that the Slaughter was greater in tie 
Flight, than in the Battel. Not one of the Roman Soldiers would have eſcaped 
Death, if the Night, which very ſeaſonably overtook them, had not hid then 
from the Sight and Purſuit of the Carthaginiaſus. 8 

F. XVII. Id the mean time, Cneius knew nothing, either of the Death of li 
Brother, or the Defeat of his Legions. He kept advancing on the Side of ths 
Ebro, towards thoſe Provinces in Spain, which, generally ſpeaking, were well # 
fected to the Romans; and there was nothing ſhameful; in his Retreat. He did 


not indeed expect to have three Carthaginian Armies, Maſaniſſa's. Cavalry, aui 


che Troops of Indibilis, all upon him at once; and their ſudden Approach ut 
prized him. Aſter the Battel in which Publius was killed, the Carthaginian Ge 
nerals did not loſe time in forcing. the deceaſed Conſuls Camp; but formed! 
much greater Deſign: which was, to put an end to the War at one Blow; to de 

mens as well as Publius; and by one Battel exterminate the few Romm 


the Reſolution of Mago, Aſadrobd 
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d, 3 ments were paid, they loſt no time. All the Carthaginian Forces marched after C Forviws 
Pr Cneius Scipio, who did not imagine they could reach him. The Numidian Horſe ous 


a tet. were ordered to march before, attack the little Body of Troops the Roman General pyrcurs, 
WY jad left, in the Rear; and retard their Match by flight Skirmiſhes, in order to Confuls. | 


* Baggage of the Army, and the Packſaddles of all the Beaſts of Burden, 
* might ſtop the Enemy, and ſcreen the Beſieged; for a few Moments ; and 


„e unuſuak an Entrenchment. But their Officers affiired' them," that theſe were nd others. | 
142 b. Obſtacles, Which, However fright! 
lu. r Women or Bes. 
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Year of Ann indeed, upon the firſt Attack all Difficulties vaniſhed. They had, tis true, 
R © M E (ome. Trouble in unty ing the Bundles which were heaped. upon one another, and 
N faſtened to the Harneſſes of the Horſes with Cords. But at length, the Enem 
Q Forvws broke their Way into the Roman Camp, after a moderate Reſiſtance; and the Ga! 
FLaccus, Ar. fhagimians put all they found there to the Sword. However, the greateſt Part of 
Fotenas. the Legionaries avoided their Fury by. Flight, crofſed the Mountains, gained the 
Coat. © neareſt Foreſts, and eſcaped thro' By- Ways, to; the Camp of Publius Scipio, where 
the Licurenant-General T. Fonteius ſtill continued, with the Remains of the fit 
Defeat. As for the brave Cneius, he periſhed in the Action, nine and twenty Das 

after. the Death. of his Brother. Some fay he loſt, his Life fighting on the Hil 

where he was forced to encamp. Others, That he fled for Refuge, with ſome 

brave Men, to a neighbouring Tower, doubtleſs with a Deſign to defend it; Thy 

the Enemy ſet Fire to the Gates of the Tower; and, That Cneius was either Qlifez 

Cicere for With Smoke, or burnt. But. be that as it will, the Romans loſt, in a few Days, 

Buibus. the Support and Ornament of their Republick, in the Perſons of the two Brother, 

d In their Life-rime, then obtained the Surname. of Ihe T hunderbolts of War; which el fat « 
Poſterity has continued to them. They were, perhaps, the moſt perfect Pattern; nfterr 


that ever were ſcen, of brotherly Love. The elder kept the Office of Pro- Nevgi 
for eight Years together, without raiſing the leaſt Jealouſy in the Breaſt of tie Wc their 
GO They both wholly devoted themſelves to. the Intereſts of their Cour. e was | 


yo 57 | L ( 
try. They had ſo little Regard. to their own Advancement, that they did not once 


ca, t Avancemen poſe is it 
return to Rome, after they had begun the War in Hain, The two Scipio s ſeem ih ys 
to have forgotten that there were Conſulſbips, Triumphs, and ſuperior Dignitic, er that 


to be enjoyed; and gave themſclycs wholly up to the painful Fatigues of Wa, in 
a Country far from their own. Whilſt in the mean time, their Family at None 
ſuffered, for want of them. Cneius was ſo poor, that the State thought itſelf ob. 


debukes, 
nemy's 
jon turn 


liged to pay his Daughter's Portion out of the Treaſury; and her Father had I allen thi 
of. returning to Italy to marry her. However, Publius had an honourable Pol x | Tug E 
leaſt, all the Time he was in Hain. But Cneius contented himſelf with ſervings er, and 
a Subaltern under him; in a Poſt, from which he reaped no Benefit, but Danger hey wert 


and Death. The two Brothers were equal, in point of Virtue; and were the fl 
who gave the Spanzſp Nation a Taſte for Roman Probity, But Cneius, all Things 
conſidered, even ſurpaſſed his Brother, in Valour and ConduQt. Publius ws te- 

ched with having loſt the firſt Battel with Hannibal, on the Banks of the Te 
E and with having been raſhly adventurous, in the Battel in which he was killed, 
Whereas the younger Brother had no Blemiſh on his Character; and conquered 
wherever he came. Mere Neceſlity, and the Defeat of his Brother, cauſed his De. 
ſtruction. And yet it may be ſaid, that Publiuss Happineſs was greater in one la- 
ſtance, than that of Cneius. He was the Father of a Son, who was the Reſource 
of his Republick, after their, Loſs, and did moſt Honour to the Cornelia Fi 


FS. XVIII. Tavs all the Hopes of the Romans in Spain, ſeemed extinguiſhed vin 

Livy, B. 25. the two Scipio s. But a Diſciple of the prudent Cneius revived them. This was a young 

* Roman Knight, named C. Marcius, whoſe Genius for War was ſuperior to his Ag. 

He had been formed to it by a Great Hand; and tho' his Eſtate was not equal to 

his Birth, he was equal in Valour and Spirit, to the moſt able Generals of hi 

Time. The Misfortunes of the Romans in Spain, made him known. Marc 

was not diſcouraged, even by. the Loſs of the two Battels. He put himſelf in M6 

tion, gathered together the Roman Fugitives, who were diſperſed in ſeveral Plat 

and drew Men enough out of the Roman Garriſons, to make up an Army. That 

new Forces all met in the Camp, where the Licutenant-General Fonteius com 

manded; and the brave Marcius thought them ſufficicat to ſuſtain the Efforts of 

the Cart haginian Troops. ., Howeycr, this new Roman Army decamped, and 9c 

1 the Gre 1 Yr them ang the Enemy. 3 N a | qr 4 
s whiltt che Romans were buſy in pitching their new Camp, an | 

wich Provilions,. another Difficulty — 94A them. In all Probability they did no- 

... think Fontezus a General able to bear all the Weight of a difficult and danger 

War, and faye.the Wrecks, of Rams; and we have already obſerved, that the 

mant were a kind of Republick, even in their Camps, On Default thereforc, 9 

a Pro-Conſul, nominated by Comitia in the City, the Soldiers thought the) * 
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Nicht to chuſe themſelves a Commander, with all the Forms of Elections in the 
Compus 


1 yored in their Turns; and Martius, having already gained much Credit among 
the Troops, was unanimouſly choſen General. * 40 n Yo; | 


% + 
„ 


red with Proviſions. Nevertheleſs, the Arrival of A/4rubal, the Son of Giſco, 


fo 
fd inged, for ſome little time, the favourable Opinion the Romans had of their 
es Leader. As ſoon as the Carthaginian General had paſſed the Ebro, and drawn 
Hill io bis Army in the Plain, over againſt the Roman Camp, Marcius's Soldiers began 
me o conſider him as a young Man, who had never yet commanded in Chief. And, 
hr nich was worſe, when he hoiſted the Signal for the Battel, the Lamentations of 


e Roman Soldiers were inexpreſſibly great. At the Remembrance of the Great 
Men who had conducted them, ſome pierced: the Air with great Outcries; others 
ck their Heads againſt their Arms; ſome lifted up their Hands to Heaven; others 


lich 11 lat on the Ground, and invoked the Manes of the Scipio s: And in ſhort, the 
ern err enn een | 

ml NevERTHELESsS, the Officers of the Roman Army ſupported the dejected Spirits 
the f their Soldiers; and Marcius endeavoured to inſpire them with Confidence. 


e was born eloquent; and he ſpoke theſe Words in all the Files. To what pur- 


Un 

ace hoſe is it to ſbed Tears, when the Buſmeſs is to rryenge the Death of the Generals, 
dem %%% Loſs: you lament? Leave theſe uſeleſs Marks of Sorrow to Women. Remem- 
ties, r that you are Men, and Citizens of Rome. And this Diſcourſe, mixed with mild 
„ in tcbukes, made an Impreſſion on theſe brave Men. Upon the firſt Sound of the 


nemy's Trumpet, they felt theit Courage and Chearfulneſs revive. Their Dejec- 


ob⸗ jon turned into Rage; and the Love of Revenge made them run to Arms, and 
ght aten the Beginning of the Battel. . N | | 
ſt at Tas Enemy were already at the Gates of the Roman Camp, marching in Diſor- 


let, and full of Contempt for the miſerable Remains of the Vanquiſhed, whom 
hey were coming to cut in Pieces, without Reſiſtance : And they were much ſur- 
rized, to ſee theſe diſheartened Men march out of their Entrenchments, in good 
Order, and with Fury painted in their Faces. Then the Romans inſtantly flew up- 
In the African Battalions, and repulſed them, without giving them time to reco- 
er their Diſorder, © The Attack was ſo ſharp, that the Troops of the Son of Gies, 
med and terrified at the unexpected Boldneſs of the Romans, fled. In their 
letreat, the Carthaginiuns ſaid one to another, By what Miracle is this Multitude 
Enemies ſtarte up out of the Earth? Me thought the Romans utterly extir- 
ned; yet they ſurvive their Defeat. Are the Scipio's come to Life again? What 
ew General have the Romans made themſelves? Who is it that commands them? 
lv managed this 'unexpetied Sally ? Theſe were the Thoughts and Diſcourſes of 
be Africans, as they fled; whilſt the Romans charged them in the Rear: And all 
e Authority of Marcius was ſcarce ſufficient to reſtrain the Soldiers, and hinder 
em from purſuing after the Fugitives, whoſe Haſte made the yapng General fear- 
U of an Ambuſcade. - te n 
g. XIX. MAR CI US retired to his own Camp; and the Son of Giſco to his. 
at the latter conſidering that the Enemy had not purſued his Advantage as far as 
e might have done, this was enough to make him deſpiſe him; and the Confi- 
Kace of Aſarubal made his Troops negligent. Their Entrenchments were then 
*uarded; the Roman General had Notice of it; and he formed a Deſign which 
"ud have appeared Raſhneſs, if his preſent Circumſtances had not authorized it. 
"Is had now only the Army of the Son of Giſto to oppoſe him; but he 
ould Toory have all the Carthaginian Forces upon him. So that it ſeemed ne- 
ury for him rather to attack one ſingle Body of Enemies, than to tarry to ſee 
ſelf overwhelmed with an innumerable Multitude of united Africans and Spa- 
Fas, And he therefore choſe to march againft an Enemy, whole too great Se- 
y made them che leſs circumſpect. To gain a Superiority over the only Rival 
had now to contend with, was both to gain the Confidence of his Soldiers, 
dender himſelf formidable to the Carthaginian Party, and to take off their Con- 
"Pr of his Forces. ” A very ſenſible Scheme; but it was neceſſary to get it ap- 
Md by an Army of Republicans, who were jealous of their Liberty, 8 — 
N nn | : ve 
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Martius. Without neglecting to mount the Guard, as uſual, the Manipuli ROME 
XLI. 


NN . erer | A ES | Q. FuLytvs, 
Tux the Soldiers readily undertook the moſt difficult Labours,” under a Com- FLaccvs, Ar, 


mander fo univerſally beloved; and the Camp was foon finiſhed, and plentifully S | 


ULCHER, 


Conſuls, 
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pul; of Foot. , The reſt of his Army he employed in ſurprizing the firſt Year of 
2 — which le entered without any Reſiſtance. The Cart agiman General had & © ME 


oF 4 »- 


negleQed.to place a Guard at the Gates, and there was no. Centinel on the Ram- XII. 


fonels ats, So that the Romans marched as caſily into it, as into their own. As ſoon QFvivws i 
ud s they had taken their Ground, and were formed, the Trumpets. ſounded, and, Gee Ar. 
og the Shouts of the Romans gave an univerſal Alarm, and filled all with Conſterna. Porcuss, 
Span, ton. The Roman Soldiers entered the Tents, and killed thoſe whom they ſur- Confuls. . 
[Tos ized in Bed, and unarmed. Marcius's firſt Care had been to ſeize the Gates of 

wud WS ne Camp, and ſhut up all the Paſſages out of it againſt the Carthaginians; and 

Cu now he fer fire to the Tents which were covered with Stubble, and the Flame 

then. ;ouzcd thoſe whom the Shouts had not awakened. In this general Confuſion, 

am ome. delivered themſelves up to Death, others ran to the Gates to eſcape. _ But 

, e only Way left to avoid the Romans, was to leap down from the Top of the 

row; Rawparts; ſo that very few of theſe unfortunate Men eſcaped. Some of them 
ken into the Hands of the Roman Cavalry, which lay in Ambuſh in the Foreſt, be- 

ande tween the two Camps. , nd 

ith us ArrEx this general Maſlacre, Marcius marched away his Troops with inex- 

Cn pceflible Expedition, to take the ſecond Camp. As the Carthaginians there were 

of by farther off from the Enemy than thoſe in the other; Diſcipline was even more 

u. 1 ocgligently obſerved by them. Conſiderable Parties had been ſent out to cut 

y, Wood, and to forrage. Even among the Guard, the Lances and Darts were thrown 


in Heaps; whilſt the diſperſed Soldiers were taking the Air without the Camp, 

and either walking without their Arms, or fitting down, and reſting themſelves 

on the Graſs. And what ſeems inconceivable, is, that neither the Shouts made 
in the firſt Camp, nor the Flames of it, nor the Reports of any Fugitives, had 

zouzed theſe Soldiers from their Indolence. The Roman Army appeared before 

the Gates of the Camp, but did not enter without ſome Reſiſtance, It was then 

broad Day light; all the Enemies therefore within the Entrenchments ran to 

Arms, and came to oppoſe the Aggreſſors. So that they were forced to fight a 

preityj (mart Battel at the Gate, in order to make themſelves Maſters of it; and 

the Engagement, would have been as long as it was vigorous, if the Carthaginians 

had not obſerved, that the Clothes and Bucklers of the Romans were covered with 

freſh Blood. They from thence concluded, that a firſt Victory had already paved 

the Way for a ſecond. Beſides, it was eaſy to perceive, by the Eagerneſs of the 

womans, that they were fluſhed with ſome paſt Advantage. Theſe Reflections 

berefore damped the Carthaginians. They thought of nothing but Flight, hur- 

ied in Crowds to all the Paſſages out of their Camp, and abandoned it to their 

Conquerors. A memorable Aon, both for the Prudence of the General who 

onducted it, and the Advantages, he drew from it! By this fine Enterpgize, Mar- 
ws may well be ſaid to haye deſerved the Appellation of, The 2 the 
(furs and Glory, of Rome in Spain. * S 


Iug Number of the Dead, on the Side of the Carthagintans, amounted, if we 
ly believe ſome Authors, to thirty ſeven thouſand z and the Priſoners, to eighteen 
undred and thirty. The Booty found in the two Camps, was immenſely, great. 
lhe moſt yaluablg Part of it was, a, Buckler of Silver of, an hundred and. thirty. 

izt Roman Pounds Weight 3 on which was. ſtamped the Figure of the Cartha- 

man Generaliſſimo, that is, of Aſdrubq! the Brother of Hannibal. This Monu- 

dent was carried to Rome, and hung up in the Capitol, where it continued, till a 

te reduced it to Aſhes. ? X \ 

Nay, the victorious Army of Marcius were themſelves ſo much ſurprized at 

10 Advantage they had gained under the young General, that they thought him 
mraculouſiy favoured by Heaven. They fancied, that as he was haranguing 

$ Troops, a ſudden Flame miraculouſly iſſued out of his Head, in the Shape of 

ns, without his feeling any Heat from it. The Tradition of it was conveyed / Max. 
"Wn to Poſterity in the Marcian Family; and the Medals, which often record * _ 
bulous Stories, have pteſerved the Memory 49 of it to this Day. But be that as 4 107. 
Fil, the happy” Conſequence of this glotious Expedition, yrere nor imaginary. Lo. 8 5 
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YG Fot, The gleat Pidjetts of whe Catthaginian Genetals were by this means brought 10 
OME nought.”” They became leſs audacious, and Were afraid of coping with a your 
, Man, who Was even more enterprizing, and more ſucceſsful, than the Fei, 


Tra So that Rome maitirained herſfelf in the Poſſefſign' of a little Part of Hain, 3 
8 . jeaſt; and we ſhall ſoon ſee the Republick conquer that vaſt Country, under th, 
Foren, uſpices of another Publius Scipio, the Son of the eldeſt of the two Brothe,, 
Conſul who were lately killed there, ff | 
F. XX. Aup now, the Conſular Year was ready to expire; the Advantages ct 
which had been divided between the Romans and their Enemies. The City of 
Tarentum had juſt been ſurprized by Hannibal; and Rome had loſt three prey 
Generals, Sempronius Gracchus in Rah, and the two Scipio's, in Spain. But on 
the other hand, ſhe had been very ſucceſsful in Sixily. After the raking of Heart 
by Marcellus, the Carthaginian Dominions there, were confined to a little Nog 
of the Iſland, on the Sonth-fide towards Lilybeum. Beſides, the Siege of Capu 
was forming, and the two Conſult, Fulvius Flacrus, and —_ Pulcher, wer 
buſy in drawing Lines of Circumyallation, after they had laid rhe Country walt, 
that Han#ibal's Troops might nor be able to ſubſiſt there. Nay, the Affaits d 
Rome in Spam, were not abſolutely deſperate, ſince the Victory of Marcius on 
the Son of Giſco. But neverthele(s, it is not difficult to perceive by all this, th 
the Romaitt were not itt an eaſy Situation. For theſe eight Years, that Hannity 
had paſſed the Alpes, this turbulent Enemy had not cofftented himſelf with de 
priving their Republick of a good Part of her Conqueſts in Taly; but had, by hi 
trigues, kindled Wars in diſtant Regions from Rome; and Greece, as well y 
- Macedon, began to move in favout of one Enemy or the other. So much Credit 
did one ſingte Man gain by the Reputation of his Arms; tho after all, he was but 
a private Man in his Republic! 
Tut time was now come, for electing new Conſuls at Rome; and for ſon: 
Yeats paſt, a Cuſtom had begun to be introduced, that they ſhould enter upon 
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their Office in the Month of 30 March. Till lately, the time for beginning 1 6. IX 

exerciſe theit Functions, had not been fixed; their Offices began ſometimes ſooner, the Glo1 

and ſometimes later, as beſt ſuited the preſent Wants, or Convenience, of thei Collegu 
* But it is probable, that the Centuries were now aſſembled in D Blockad: 

Field of Mars, in the Beginning of February, at lateſt. It was neceſſary that o teduce t 

of the Canide ſhould preſide in the Aſſembly ; but they were both abſent, ui etber a « 

making Preparations: for the Siege of Capua. The Senate thetefore ordered ud raiſe 
Pretor of Rome to write to the Conſult, to teturn thither, whilſt Hannibal vu Man o 

et at a great diſtance. Indeed the Carthaginian General was till obſtinat The latte 

ht on blocking up the Citadel of Tarentun, and was enjoying that Repoſe on tic Hanno h 

: Banks of the Galt, for which his Reſidence in Capua had firſt given him a Rd ertionat 
| ui B. 26. But the Conſuls did not think it propet to leave the Camp together. They ref Lefius 
between themſelves, that ws Claudius ſhould go and prefide in the Commu” crpiate 

whilſt Fulbius continued before Capua. The Elections at Rome were made peace lad look 

enough; bur 4 Perſon was by Favotir promoted to one of the Conſulſbips, cont bis Reput 


to Castor, tho he had not yet diſcharged the Curule Magiſtracies. 
P. Sulpitis, zn Yarndinied Gal; who from being Que/or was raiſed at once vi 
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Conſular Dignity. The Collegue given him was Cn. Fulvius, ſurnamed Centu- 
nal, now made Conſul for the firſt time. Probably, the Republick would not 
raiſe any of the famous Generals, with which ſhe at preſent abounded, to the 

-heſt Dignities, that ſhe might with the more Decency continue the old Conſuli 
in the Management of the Siege of Capua, which they had begun. 

InveeD, the Comitia gave Q. Fulviur Flaccus, and Appius Claudius Pulcher, 
he Command of the ſame Armies of which they had been Generals the preceding 
Year. From Conſuls they became Pro- Conſuls, with Orders not to leave the Buſi- 
neſs of vs oh till they had finiſhed it. Rome alſo continued Marcellus in the 
Pro-Conſulate of Sictly, to give him time to complete the Conqueſt of the whole 


7 and. Claudius Nero 32, as Pro-Pretor, ſtill kept the Command of one Legion, 
For vhich he commanded the laſt Year, before Capua; and four other Pro Pretors 
lou yere continued in their old Poſts : Sempronius Tuditanus in Ciſalpine Gaul, with 


wo Legion; D. Junius Silanus with the ſame Number, in Hetruria; T. Otacilius 
in the Command of a Fleet of an hundred Sail, on Board of which he had two Le- 
ions, and was to cruize round d icily: And laſtly, M. Valerius Lævinus, in the Com- 
mand of another Fleet of fifty Ships, with which he was again ordered to guard the 
Coaſts of Italy, on the Side of Brunduſium, and watch the Motions of the Greeks. 
Arx theſe military Employments were filled, the Prætors were choſen ; and 
it fell to the Lot of C. Calpurnius 33 Piſo, to determine the Cauſes between Cirizen 
and Citizen ; and to Sulpicius Gallus, to hear thoſe between Citizens and Aliens. 
Cornelius 34 Cethegus went with two Legions, to govern the old Roman Province 
in Sicily; whilſt Marcellus, in Quality of Pro. Conſul, had the Command of the 
new Province; that is, of the Kingdom of Hiero. And laſtly, Sardinia fell to 
Cornelius Lentulus, who led two Legions thither; and Apulia fell to the Share of the 
two Conſuls : but the two Conſular Armies ſeem to have had little to do there. 
We are aſſured, that all the Forces Rome now had on Foot, amounted to three 
and twenty Legions, excluſive of the Troops of the Allies 35. 

F. IXI. As for the new Campaign, the old Conſuls had all the Toil, and all 
the Glory of it. After Appius had finiſhed the Elections, he returned to his old 
Collegue Q. Fuluius in the Camp before Capua. The Siege had all the Air of a 


other a Carthaginian. The firſt was one Seppius Leſius 


a Man of ſome Figure among the Carthaginian Troops, whole Name was Hanno. 
The latter ſhut himſelf up in Capua, and commanded the African Troops there. But if 
Hao had the Character of a brave General, Leſus, on the other hand, had pro- 
fortionably as little Merit and Intereſt, as the former had Credit. It was reported 
of Lefius, That in his Infancy, his Mother had ſent for an Aru/pex to her Houſe, 
to cxpiate ſome domeſtick Misfortune now unknown; That the Diviner, after he 
lad looked on the Child, forctold that he would one day become the Head of 
Ws Republick; and That the Mother, who ſaw nothing in her Son worthy ſuch 
u Exaltation, cried out, Capua muſt ſurely be reduced to the utmoſt Diſtreſs, 


Þ The Term Nero, taken from the Sabine Tongue  Pablins 22 Tuditanzs continued to com- 
ulwers to the Latin Word Stremuut, which fig mand in this Province, at the Head of two Legion.. 
Wes 3 riglagt and active Man. . Szezoxizs, in his It remains therefore, that Sulpicius mutt have exer- 
Lie of Tiberius, ſays, that Tiberins Clandrur, the eiſed the Office of Præror Peregrinus, which was 
n of Appius the Blind, was the firſt who bore to determine the Diſputes — between the Ci 
lus Surname. G N GAS tient of Rome, and Foreigner. e Ae 
33 This is the ſame Cains Calpurnius, to whom 356 Livy ſays enough to conyince us, that the 
fur gives the wrong Premomes of Marcus, when 'Pontifez Murine, Pablins Lithnins Craſſus, ſur- 
* mentions The Apollinarian Cn in. — \natned Dives, or The Rich, Exerciſed the Office of 
34 If we judge by the Text of Livy, towards the Carale ails this Year. 1. In B. 25. he ſays, that 
Ad of his twenty. fifth Book, we muſt conginde, Licinins was preparing to ſtand for the Ædileſbip, 
int Sicily was the Province of Cares Sulpicius, and when be a a Candidate for the Supreme Pon- 
tat Apulia fell to the Lot of ens Cornelius Ce- tificate. 2. He ſays, B. 27. that Licinins, in the 
M. But it is evident, that this Hiſtorian has Year 5. | 
n altered by the Copyiſts. He plainly 2 . for, He was therefore Cxrule /Edile in this Year 
D Marcus Cethegns, B. 26. and fays, the Conſals 542. DIY fays, B.2r. eb. 3. That this Magiſtrate 

te 8 rſt. wh 


this Year 542, were ordered to take care of | was the ho gave Crowns, the Follages of 
each overnment hel” oo Gaal, as we read in ſome Games which he celebrated at his own 


que, And ſt is as falſe, that Sulpicius had the which were wrought in Gold and Cilvar, duct the 
pence. 

Mil ies of Ling. Author expreſly ſays, That b | 

| 4 | when 
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Blockade ; it was rather by Famine, than Force, that the Pro- Conſuls propoſed to . —2 


teduce the Place. It was then defended by two Generals, one a Capuan, the ze. Þ. for- 
„ a Man of mean Extraction, »:cws Gar- 
1nd raiſed to the chief Honours of the City, by mere Accident. The other was ** ©2n\v> 


Liv. B. 26. 
c. 6. 


from being Cars/e Mdile was made Cen- 
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Ver of . whe) ſhe caſts her Eyer on Leſius, to raiſe him to tho fi Honours And it hap. 


X E penct;; that both the Prediction of the Hruſpex, and the Interpretation of the % 
CIR, Mother, were exactly accompliſhed in the Siege of Capua.  Whenithe Inhabitantz ＋ 
C. Fotvros ſad their City preſſed by the Romans, and in danger of filling: into their Hands bt 
| — none of thoſe whoſe Bitth qualified them for the Government, durſt take it upon 90 
dete Gaz them. So that a) general Deſpair was what raiſed Leſus to the higheſt Dignity ; WÞ 6» 
va, Conſuls and he was placed at the Head of his Republick, to be her laſt Governor. 17 
XXII Wärst Fuluius and Appius were buſy in ſhutting up all the Avenue on! 

to Capua, Cemtumalus and Galba, the preſent Conſuls, continued at Rome, 0 Wil 7; 

ſettie the publick Affairs. The, firſt that preſented itſelf, was that of Hain. Two g 

Horſemen: were juſt arrived, with Letters to the Senate from the brave Marci, hin 

They brought an Account of the Advantages he had gained over the Son of Giſco; fai 

and he therein demanded; new Succours and Proviſions,' to enable him to maintain fou 

a:War,: the State of which had been much altered by the Death of the two Sci, un 

» : and the Defeat of their Armies. But Marcius had in his Letter unfortunate and 
ſtiled himſelf Pro-Pretor, a Title which he had acquired only by a military Elec, but 

tion in the Camp; and it is not to be expreſſed, how much the proud Repub. Cat 

licans were ſhocked at this ſlight Offence againſt the publick Authority. . 

. Taz Exploits of Marcius were univerſally allowed to deſerve Praiſe, and: . 

Livy, B. 26. glorious Re ward; but nevertheleſs, it was thought a dangerous Precedent for the Leg 
8 Legions to aſſume the Liberty of. chuſing theit own Commanders. It 3s an wnhar: the 
donable Raſbneſs, ſaid the Fathers, to leave the Electiun of Generals to the Caprices 0n 

of the Soldiers, out of Rome, and far from the Comitia conſecrated by Religion; and mo! 

they had like to have treated Marcus. as a Criminal. But they at laſt choſe 9 Ings 

act a more moderate Part; and only ſuppreſſed the Title of Pro-Pretor, in the Noob 
Anſwer they ſent this pretended Head of the Romans in Spain, by the two C.. appe 
yaliers: As to the Buſineſs, they came upon, the Senate ſent word, That they {WWialtc 


would take care to ſend Clothes, and Proviſions, to the Roman Soldiers in Spain, 
Which was giving Marcius to underſtand, That they did not approve of his 
Liz: i/id. Election; and That they were afraid of confirming a Title, which was looked on 
2s unlawful in Rome. Nor was this all; as ſoon as the Horſemen were diſmiſſed, 
all agreed that it was neceſſary to move the People by their Tribunes, that they 
would, as ſoon as they conveniently could, chuſe a General to ſucceed the Schu 
in pain, and take away the Command of the Army from Marcius. Thus a Deel 

= in Point of Form, made the, Republick forget the important Service the young 
MW Gonqeror had done his Country, and in theſe Times of Roman Virtue, every thing 


gaye way to her Zeal for good Order, and Subordination. * 
. XXIII. Bur a more urgent Affair ſuſpended the Deſign of: aſſembling the 
People to elect a new General for the Army in Spain. The Republick was firſt u 

puniſh the Prætor Cn. Fuluius for the Reproach he had brought on the Nona 

Name, This General had very lately ſuffered; himſelf to be beaten in Apubs, by 

Hannibals Forces; and his Defeat ſeemed to be the Effect of his Cowardice and il 

Conduct. The Offender was Brother to that Fulvius Flacrus, who was Conſul ue 

laſt Lear, and was now commanding the Forces before Capua, and carrying 0 

that Siege. But the Merit and Services of his Brother did not ſtifle the Zeal of 1 
brave Tribune of tbe People, named Sempronius Bleſus; who was continually & 

manding Juſtice on the Prætor Fulvius, for his bad Conduct; and inveighing, i 

Livy, itid. all, the Comitia, againſt this pernicious Commander. Me have indeed ſeen ſont 1 
aur Generals, ſaid he, ruim their Armies by an Exceſs of Valour, or by Jenorantts 
but Fulvius is the only one whom we have ſeen firſt corrupt his Troops with all din 
of Vice, and then deliver them up to the Enemy. Fulvius had 75 vanquiſu 

Bis Legions, before Hannibal overcame. them. The illuſtrious Sempronius 7 l 

made an Army of Slaves tmuincible Troops + But Fulvius has done Juf the Revit 

He, by his own Example, corrupted the Manners of his Legionaries, altered ther Wa 

of Living, and taught them all the Vices of Slaves. And then, by his own Coward 

cauſed their Flight tov. Fulvius firſt turned his Back. Some of our Generals have it 
_ tinued on the Field of Battel, and periſhed there, after their Armies were routed: N 

Here is a General, who. firſt takes care of; himſelf, and leaves. his Troops, in the nil 

of :Danger, be een in pieces by rie Eneny.” He wax utmoſt 'the only Mon 0 
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Wdiers, who were induced to fly, by the Example of the cowardly Fulvius. They 
have been forbidden to enter into any I inter- Quarters in Towns, or to encamp with- 


Puniſhments, in Proportion to the Rank, Credit, and Intereſt, of the Offender ? 
Taxss Harangues made ſtrong Impreſſions on the People; but Fulvius defended 
himſelf as well as he could againſt ſo juſt an Accuſation. I had not given Battel, 
aid he, had it not been for the Sollicitations and Threatenings of my Troops; I 
fought on equal Ground, ſo that the Enemy cannot be ſaid to have had any Ad- 


pio's vantage of we on that account. But my Soldiers could not withſtand the Power 
ately and Reputation of the Carthaginians. I is true indeed, I fled, before they did; 
Elec but is my Crime in this greater than that of Terentius Varro, at the Battel of 


Cannz? Was it neceſſary for the publick Good, that I ſhould continue alone on the 
Field of Battel, and expiate the Cowardice of my Soldiers, with my own Death? 


Legions by my Imprudence. Could I conquer the Fearfulneſs of my Troqps, or check 
the Ardour of the Enemy? The Cowardice or Bravery of Soldiers does not depend 
on the General who leads them. Nevertheleſs, theſe Reaſonings did not at all re- 
move the Prejudices of the Publick, or abate the Zeal of Sempronius. The Plead- 


mr 


ices 
; and 


ſe to ings laſted two Sittings, in both which the Tribune concluded, That Fulvius ought 
\ the ss be fined ; and at the third, che*Witneſles were examined. And then the Charge 
) (+ WW:zppcarcd to be ſo heavy againſt the Criminal, that the People all cried out, that 
they WWioſtead of a civil, it ought to be changed into a criminal Proceſs. In ſhort, the 
„n Soldiers depoſed, That their General fled firſt; and That his Army had not been 
f his outed, had it not been for the falſe Apprehenſions he had given them, that they were 
dn extreme Danger. And the Tribune from thence concluded, that it was a capital 
Iffair; and began to treat Fulvius as a Traitor to his Country. 
they Ueon this therefore, the Accuſed thought he had a Right to appeal from the 
ch oncluſions of one ſingle Tribune of the People, to the whole College. This Tri- 
Detect une, ſaid Fulvins, varies in his Charge. After he has twice inſiſted on my being 


pned; he now is of a different Opinion, and accuſes me of High Treaſon. The Appeal 
vas therefore brought before the Body; and their Determination was, That the Col- 
ege would not oppoſe the Proceedings of Sempronius, but leave him at the Liberty 
vhich the Laws and Equity gave him, to make the Proceſs againſt Fuluius, a civil 
r criminal Affair, as he pleaſed. Sempronius therefore, being now authorized by 
is Collegues, again concluded to make it a capital Affair; which not being cog- 
zable by the Comitis by Tribes, he required the Prætor of the City to appoint a 
Day, on which he would aflemble the Comitia by Centuries, to hear the Cauſe, 
wenty ſeven Days were generally given to the Accuſed, to prepare for their De- 
nce; and in this time Fulvins was not idle. He entreated his Brother, then ab- 
nt, and buſy at the Siege of Capua, to exert his Intereſt, to divert the Blow that 
arcatened him. Rome doubtleſs could not but have Regard to the Applications 
f a famous General, whom ſhe was now actually employing in her Armies; and 
ie Pro-Conſul was not wanting to his Brother, in his Diſtreſs, to ſupport the Ho- 
our of their Family. He wrote to the Senate, to deſire Leave to quit the Camp, 
nd come and ſollicit his Brother's Affair. But tho' the General's Letter was at- 
Qing, it made no Impreſſion on ſevere Senators, who thought even Gratitude it- 
if was to give way to the Exerciſe of DN, and the Intereſts of the Publick. 
that the unfortunate Fuluius was de and had nothing to do but to ex- 
ute Juſtice on himſelf. Without waiting therefore for the definitive Sentence of 
e aſſembled People, he voluntarily condemned himſelf to Baniſhment, and ſer 
ut for Tarquinia. He thought this would at leaſt ſave his Honour; but the Aſ- 
mbly of the People did not favour him the more, after his Departure. They 
ndemned him for Contumacy ; and adjudged him guilty of the Baniſhment he 
id inflicted on himſelf == Zr: es 
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No Man can reproach me with having fallen into any Ambuſcade, or deſtroyed my © 
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to bring us the News of his own Defeat. How ſeverely then does he de. Yew of 

ſerve to be puniſhed? Our Soldiers who ran away at the Battel of Cannæ, were ba- R O M E 
niſbed-co Sicily, there to continue till the End of the War, and deprived of all mi- N 
Mary Honours. And a ſeverer Puniſhment has juſt now been decreed againſt the Cc. tures 


CENTUMA- 
LUs, P. SUL- 
Picivs GaL- 


n ten Miles of any City. Shall then their General, who is moſt in fault, be the »:, Conſuls. 
mly Perſon that ſhall eſcape unpuniſbed ? . Shall it be ſaid that Rome leſſens her 
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Liv. B. 26. 


Year of F. XXIV. As for the Pro-Conſul, Q. Fuluius, he did not at all reſent the Affrogt 


Caxrona- with Vigour, and ſhutting up the City more cloſely. He, and his Collegue 45 
18, P.SuLPt- pins Claudius, were ſparing of the Blood of their Soldiers; and without expggy, 


civs GaLBA, 
Conſuls. 


Carthaginian Squadrons within the Walls, with Loſs. He ordered every Rona 


much Importance to him, as to march to Capua, and relieve it. The Reputatiol 
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RO ME he had received, in the Perſon of his Brother. The Love of their Country had 2 
dken the Aſcendant in Roman Brealts, over perſonal Diſcontents, and Family n. “f 
rr, tereſts. So that the brave General applied himſelf inceſſantly to preſſing the Sieve I Gary 


them to Danger in frequent Attacks, employed their Labours and Vigilance in cy. 
ting off all Proviſions from the Beſieged, and hindering any Perſon from going 
out of Capua. A Famine was already felt there, eſpecially among the Slaves aud 
Populace. All the Avenues to the City were ſo well guarded, that no Body ven. 
tured to go out of it, to carry an Account of the general Calamity to Hanmnily 
on the Banks of the Galeſus. Till at length a Numidian Soldier was bold enough 
to undertake that Affair. He was charged with Letters to the Carthaginian; 0 
had the Addreſs to croſs the Roman Camp in the Night, without being diſcoyetei 
And this Succeſs eniboldened the Beſieged to try the Succeſs of ſome Sallies; in 
which they ſometimes had the Advantage, and ſometimes were worſted. Th, 
African. Cavalry were generally ſucceſsful ; but the Capuan Infantry were alwyy 
beaten by the Romans: And it is probable, that even the Victories of the Beſiegel 
were fatal to them. In their preſent Situation, the leaſt Loſſes were to them coy. 
fiderable. Nevertheleſs, the Cart baginian Cavalry continually harraſſed the R. 
$; ſo that it was become neceſſary to guard againſt the ſudden Irruption 
of theſe troubleſome Aggreſſors: And it is ſaid, that a private Centurion in th 
Roman Army, named Q. Navins, found out an Expedient for driving back the 


Trooper to carry a Foot-Soldicr behind him; arſd directed both to fight in a py. 
ticular Manner. Of all the three Sorts of Jayelins called Haſtæ, which the Bs 
mans uſed, Navius would have the Foot-Soldiers who rode behind the Troopen 
make uſe of the leaſt 5; and commanded every Man to carry ſeven of them. The 
wooden Part of theſe Darts was about four Foot long; and their Iron Heads the 
ſame as thoſe of the biggeſt and longeſt-Javelins, - The Bucklers of theſe Foo. 
Soldiers were light, and leſs than thoſe of the Horſemen. Thus armed, theſe Foot 
Soldiers, when they came to engage, were to leap off from the Horſes all at ona 
immediately unite, and form a Battalion; and throw their Darts at the Eneny; 
Horſe, who did not expect to engage both Cavalry and Infantry together. And 
this Stratagem ſucceeded. Nauius long exerciſed his Foot in this Way of fighting, 
and taught them to diſmount at the firſt Sound of the Trumpet, rally, and throy 
their Darts at the Enemy's Horſes and their Riders. And one Day, when the Co- 
thaginian Cavalry came out to skirmiſh, as uſual, in the Plain, between the Cay 
of the Beſiegers, and the beſieged City; the Roman Cavalry went to meet ti 
Africans, with the Foot-Soldiers riding behind them. Upon which, a Battel er 
ſued; but the Succeſs was not equal. The Roman Infantry wounded or killed m 
ny of the Capuan Horſe, put them in Diſorder, and after they were routed, tix 

Roman Cavalry which purſued them, made a terrible Slaughter of them. And 
this Way of Fighting, which was invented before Capua, and there firſt uſed, vn 
ever after practited in the Roman Armies. 

F. WMV. Ix the mean time, Hannibal found himſelf under a Neceſſity of leu 
ing the ſweet Tranquillity which he enjoyed on the Galeſus. The News het 
ceived by the Numidian Soldier, of the Extremity to which Capua was reduce 
forced him to leave the Blockade of the Citadel of Tarentum, which he hopel 
to have taken, while he continued in Inaction. He thought nothing of 6 


of his Arms, and the Conſtancy of his Allies, depended upon it. Capua had, 
ſurrendering to him, brought over all thoſe Cities to his Intereſt, which ſupport 
him in Italy: And if he deſerted her in her greateſt Danger, he had Reaſon to c. 
pect that great Numbers of his Friends would deſert him, and he ſhould bring de 
great Advantages to the Romans.” All the Provinces of South. Italy would have r 
turned to the Dominion of their old Maſters, and he would have had nothing u 
do, but to repaſs the Seas. But notwithſtanding all, even this moſt important A. 
fair was then little enough to rouze Hannibal out of the Indolence into which li 
Reſidence at Capua had plunged him. However, the Danger of the City he . 
K 3 4 X D | ' 3+ 
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gour, | 8 5 
ExeEDITION was neceſſary, for him to come in time before a Place which was 


cus diſencumbered of what he thought an uſeleſs Luggage, he made great Marches 
awards Campania. The three and thirty Elephants which he took with him were 
3 ſwift as his Men and Horſes. Their heavy Carcaſſes did not ſink under the 
Fatigue of an haſty March. And at length, the Carthaginian came and encamped 
dehind the Tifata, which overlooked Capua, and poſted himſelf in a Valley, un- 
der Covert of that Mountain. ty, 

HANNIBAL foreſaw, that it would not be poſſible for him to ſubſiſt long 
in a Country ruined: by the Conſular Armies, and therefore made Haſte to take 
Calatia, and drive out the Garriſon, (which he did ſucceſsfully) in order to come 
from thence and fall on the Roman Camp before Capua. Nor was this all. The 
expert Carthaginian found Means to clude the Vigilance of the Romans, and to: 
give the Beſieged Notice when he would begin his Attack on the Enemy, ordering 
the Capuans to make a Sally on the Roman Trenches at the ſame time. So that 
his Meaſures were juſtly taken; they only wanted Succeſs. Hannibal ſuddenly 
appeared, at the time appointed, with an Army able to force the Lines of the Be- 
ſegers; and this ſudden Irruption ſomewhat terrified the Romans. But they were 
more ſurprized, when they ſaw Hanno and Boſtar marching out at the Head of 
the Capuan Troops, at the ſame Inſtant. However, the two Pro- Conſuls took each 
is Province, divided the Troops between them, and Appius made Head againſt the 
Capuan Garriſon, whilſt Fulvius engaged Hannibals Army. The Pro-Pretor 
laudius Nero poſted himſelf at the Head of the Cavalry of the ſixth Legion, in 
ie Road to, Sueſſula; and the Lieutenant General C. Fuluius, at the Head of all 
he Cavalry of the Auxiliaries, lined the Banks of the River Vulturnus, which runs 
near 


et made with greater Uproar and Clamour. Beſides the Shouts of the Com- 
atants, the vileſt of the Inhabitants of Capua made a great Noiſe on their Ram- 
parts, with ſtriking hard upon Pots and Baſons, to terrify their Enemies. But 
eſe were vain Terrors, which had no more Effect than the Clattering ſome Peo- 
e make when the Moon 35 is eclipled. The brave Appius found no Difficulty in 
dnquering and repulſing the Garriſon, They made but a ſlight Defence in the 
lain, and at the Foot of their own Bulwarks ; but when the Romans purſued them 
their Flight to the Gate, at which they had made their Sally, the Legionaries 
ound more Difficulty and more Danger there. Not ſo much indeed on account 
f the Valour of the Capuans, as the Machines of War, which they had planted 


36 This odd Superſtition prevailed among the come down from Heaven, according to this Line 
n according jo fares, 8 us £0 of Virgil's eighth Ecclogue. | 

anins Emilins. in ighted at the Sight o . | 
Eclipſe of the Moon, * Coke of — they Carmina vel cœlo poſſunt deducere L unam. 
« not underſtand, they beat their Baſons, and light= Petronias makes C ſay, that the Women of 
l Torches and Flam aux, to recover this Planet Crozox could charm the Moon, and bring her down 
Light. They thought this Phenomenon a fatal from Heaven. But the Magicians of Theſaly made 
pnoſtick, which foreboded ſome terrible Diſaſter. themſelves moſt formidable for theſe Sorts of 
jad ſome People were ſo far prepoſſeſſed with this Charms: And they who entertained this. ridiculous 
ge Opinion, that they ſuſpended the Execution Opinion, thought nothing more effectual againſt 
vat they had begun, and continued unaQivefor their Enchantments, than to fill the Air with the 
© three Days that immediately followed an Eclipſe Sound of ſeveral brazen Veſſels; I to 
ae Sun, or Moon. Then they had Recourſe two Verſes in Tibullus, B. 1. Eleg.8. 


d Expiations, to | | 
| appeaſe the Anger of the Gods, te | | 
den the Misfortunes with which they thought py jp fob _— | 


ſeuſelves threatened. The Pagans carried their | — 
tedulity of this kind ſo far, he then looked on This Noiſe, mixed with the Cries of the SpeQators, 
d Ecli ſe, of the Moon eſpecially, as a ſuperna- was ſaid to prevent the Effects of the Charm, and 
hat. They imagined that the Magicians, hinder the magical Words from coming up to the 
1 p. ſecret Force of their Enchantments, threw Moon. * en | 
lanct into a kind of Swoon, or forced it to 


finder 


revived his martial Ardour ; and it muſt be granted, that he recovered his firſt Vi- Year of 
and again appeared as great, tho* not as ſucceſsful a General, as formerly. K O NE 


tarving with Hunger, and its Wants preſſing. Hannibal therefore left his heavy Cx. Furvws 
Baggage, and his Troops which had the heavieſt Arms, in the Country of the e 
Brattis 3 and carried with him only that invincible Cavalry, which had fo often cvs Garsa, 


ined him Advantages over the Romans, and his light-armed Infantry. When Conſuls. 


H. XVI. As ſoon as the Generals had taken their Poſts, they were attacked by Ley, B. 26. 
ie Capuans on one hand, and Hannibal on the other; and perhaps never was On- 5: 
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Year of under the Gate. All on a ſudden, a great Number of Bel/ifte and Scorpion wen 
ROM A diſcharged with ſuch Fury on the Romans, that they were obliged to retire. 


Du. ever, it is not indeed ſaid, either that their Loſs was conſiderable, or their e Tt 
8 abated ; but this unlucky Accident made them quit their Deſign of entering © back 
CaxToua- City with the Garriſon, and taking Capus by Aſſault. The Pro- Conſul Appius Arm) 
ONE was advancing im the firſt Line, and, by his Example and Exhortations, encours,. Bl ncral 
Conſuls. ing his Soldiers to make their Way thro the Enemy, and finiſh the Siege with One xctiree 

happy Blow. But whilſt he was ſpeaking, a Dart thrown from a Balliſta woundef Bll which 
the General in the left Shoulder, and diſabled him from fighting. It was ng make 
mortal indeed; bur it obliged the Romans to retreat; which they did in good Or. Bl have | 
der, after they had made a great Slaughter of the Enemy, quite up to the Gate o Wil tance 
their Cie x. 5 ra * Ra weak | 
On the other hand, the Pro-Conſul Fulvius found it more difficult to within; il Hemi 
all the Forces of Hannibal. The Roman had drawn up his Army, at the Foot ot Adion 
» his Trenches to defend them. His Buſineſs was to preſerve his Camp; and the be lat 
firſt Onſet Hannibal made was terrible. A Body of Spaniards, preceded by the Dead, 
Elephants, fell on the ſixth Zegion, broke it, and penetrated quite to the Rampm Wi fought, 
of the Roman Camp. But then theſe Hannibaliſis perceived that they had d. Mothe: 
vanced too far, and were divided between Hope and Fear; apprehending on the WM greatelt 
one hand that they ſhould be cut in pieces by the Enemy's Troops, and being very fulfilled 
deſirous on the other to force the Camp, and make themſelves Maſters of it. 4; J. XI 
for the Pro- Conſul, he both ſaw the Deſigns of the Spaniſh Corps, and the Cauſe I Part to 
of their Fears; and deliberated whether he ſhould ſurround theſe raſh Men, who vould « 
too great Vivacity had ſeparated them from the reſt of their Army. Either, i i nemy 
he, we muſt give them a free Paſſage to return to their main Body; or elſe cut thy as not 
in pieces under the Ramparts, which they are near enough to aſſault ; and the lu; Numero. 
ter ſeemed moſt practicable. Indeed this Body of Men was not numerons; it orces 3 
was, in a manner, out of the Reach of any Relief, and the Romans who had « be Pro 
firſt been apprehenſive of their Strength, would deſpiſe them, as ſoon as they h Auund 
inveſted them. With theſe Views therefore, the General ordered the brave V would 
viuc, Who had already ſignalized himſelf in the Siege, to take with him the choice ulſe; or 
of the Centurions, and attack this formidable Body of Spaniards. Navius inſtani F be loſt 
obeyed, took a Standard out of the Hands of a Roman Officer of the ſecond tte, or 
oulus, in the firſt Line, and then cried out with a loud Voice, Feiluu-Soldinilurbed 


- if you follow me ſo jlowly, I will throw your Standard into the midſt of the Eney 
It is well known how much the Romans dreaded loſing their Standards, and v⁴ ne was 
Efforts they made to recover them, when taken by the Enemy. Navius was tall 
and he lifted the Standard he carried very high, ſo that all the Manipulus fav i 
and they were proud of following a Leader of Reputation. Then this brave C 
ficer advanced firſt againſt the Spaniſb Corps, attacked it thro' a Shower of Du er con 
which were thrown at him alone; and the Attempt of the bold Centurion had i 
deſired Effect. 

On of the Lieutenant-Generals of the Army, named M. Attilius, excited! 
his Example, marched the firſt Manipulus of the ſecond Line againſt the Spanius 
and the two Marſhals of the Roman Camp, Porcius Licinius, and T. Popilius 1 
tacked them on their Side. Some ſay, That the three Elephants were already killed 
as they were endeavouring to paſs the Ditch, to enter the Camp by a Breach; 1 
That theſe Animals filled up the Ditch with their Bodies, and made a Bridge, 0% 
which the Spaniards cndeavourcd to penetrate into the Roman Camp. Up 


which a furious Action, and terrible Slaughter, enſued. But other Hiſtorians f formed. 
That the Elephants entered the Breach, and with them a good Number of ꝙn f haſtily « 
ards, and ſome Numidians; and That theſe fierce Animals overturned the Tu them, | 
with their Trunks, and made a terrible Havock. To which they add, That Ham lam, ent 


found Means to get ſome Soldiers of his own Party, who ſpoke Latin, into " 
Roman Camp; and That theſe told the Romans who were left to defend it, that" 
Pro-Confuls Orders were to fly to the Mountains, ſince the Lines were alrcadf! 


Hannibets Power; but That the Roman Soldiers ſoon diſcovered the Cheat, tut 2 
all their Rage againſt. the Impoſtors, covered the Ground with Spaniards and M of the C. 
midiant, and with burning Fire- brands drove the Elephants without their M Ski 
parts. So that, according to both theſe different Accounts, this at leaſt & IE pol, 
1 | WoL Ui. 
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uin, that theſe Spaniards were cut in pieces, and payed dearly for 37 their Vear of 
Raſhnels... 11 0 "OED XO N E 
. Tuis double Diſadvantage therefore, both of having the Capuan Garriſon driven UI. 
de back into the City, and of having the moſt valuable Part of the Carthaginian Cx. For ve 
de amy killed upon the Spot, fo diſconcerted the Meaſures of the Carthaginian Ge- Cxurung- 


us ncral, that he ſounded. a Retreat, which was made in good Order. The Infantry . G 
. cctircd firſt, and the African Cavalry followed them, to cover their Rear. Upon 24, Conſuls. 


which, the Legionaries ſhewed an incredible Ardor to purſue the Enemy, and 
make the Victory complete; but Fuluius reſtrained it. It was enough for him to 
have ſhewn the ans, how little Dependence they were to have on the Aſſiſ- 
unce of Hannibal, and to have convinced Hannibal himſelf, that he was too 
weak to be able to preſerve his dear Capua. Some ſay, That eight thouſand of 
Hamibal's Army, and three thouſand of the Capuan Garriſon, were killed in the 
Aion; and That fifteen Colours were taken from the former, and eighteen from 
the latter. But be that as it will, for all are not agreed as to the Number of the 


hs Dead, or Priſoners ; it is at leaſt certain, that this was the laſt Battel that was 

» fought, in order to relieve Capua, before it ſurrendered. If it was true, that the 

* Mother of Sepprus Leſius had foretold, that her Country ſhould be reduced to the 

the greateſt Diſtreſs, when her Son ſhould govern it, the Prophecy was now literally 
fulfilled. | : 4 

* J. XXVII. In the mean time, this ill Succeſs made Hannibal deliberate what 


Part to act. He conſidered, That his Cavalry, the main Strength of his Army, 
yould continue inactive in a Country, interſected with Lines, and againſt an 
Enemy covered with Entrenchments. Beſides, Campania was laid waſte; and it 
vas not poſſible for him to get Corn and Forrage there, for the Subſiſtence of a 


** numerous Army. And laſtly, the Romans were aſſembling together all their 
«: - FP orces; and if the Legions of the new Conſuls ſhould come to the Aſſiſtance of 
* ie Pro. Conſuls, and ſhould be ever fo little advantageouſly. poſted, they would 


uctound him ſo cloſely, as to ſtarve him in his Camp. And on the other hand, 
It would be equally ſhameful for him, either abſolutely to deſiſt, for a flight Re- 
pulſe; or to continue before Capua, and be a Spectator of its Surrendry. . Beſides, 
he loſt his Reputation, his Allies would all deſert him. But whither could he 
tire, or what Pretence could he have, to cover his Reproach? Theſe Thoughts 
liturbed him, and ſuſpended his Determination. But at length, he formed a Deſign 
lich was worthy of him; which all the ancient Greeks admired ; and which 
one was ſufficient to ſupport his Glory, and preſerve him the Title of the greateſt 
encral of his Age. He reſolved to march directly to Rome. What Advantages 
jould he gain, by ſurprizing the Capital, which did not expect to ſee Hannibal 
her Gates! Nothing was ever greater than this Deſign; no Means were ever 
tter concerted, than thoſe he uſed to ſucceed in it! annibal was not ignorant, 
lat he had already bcen reproached, with having neglected to take Rome imme- 
ately after the Battel of Cannæ; and the preſent Circumſtances favouring ſuch a 
lien, he reſolved to wipe off that Reproach.. It is natural enough, ſaid he, for Livy, B. 26. 
unexpected Step to make me Maſter of at leaſt a Part of the City. If either of ©” 
* Pro-Conſuls runs to its Defence, I ſhall have divided their Forces. And I can 
y fght him that marches after me, near Rome; whilſt the Capuans may take 
autage of his Abſence, aud bring Convoys of Proviſions into their City. At 
. the Diverſion I ſhall make, muſt be advantageous either to myſelf, or to Capua. 
dur one ſingle Conſideration ſuſpended the Execution of the Deſign Hannibal 
formed. He feared the Capuens would capitulate as ſoon as he was gone; 
i haſtily ſurrender, out of Deſpair. So that it was neceſſary, that he ſhould ſa- 
them, that his Removal would turn to their Advantage. He therefore wrote 
em. entruſted a Numidian Soldier with the Packet; and the latter, pretending to 
eaſily paſſed from the Roman Camp into the beſieged City. In his Letter, 


) Polbize differs from Livy, in his Account of ble that a ſingle Army of Horſe was not ſufficient 

empts Hannibal made to raiſe the Siege of to fotce the Pro- Conſuls Trenches. Then he 
+ According to the Greek Hiſtorian, all the formed the Defign to turn all his F orces againſt 
f of the Carchaginian General ended in ſeve- Rome. He doubted not, but this Reſolution Would 
"rated Skirmiſhes with the Romans in their alarm the two Generals, and make them being back 
* draw them into the Plain. But at length, a Part of their Troops do defend the Capital. 

had been repulſed with Loſs, he was fenfi- | ring; 
vL, Ul | . 4 H Flannibal 


Year of Hannibal declared his Deſign, exhorted his Friends to beat with theit Scarcity f 
ROME ſome Days longer; and aſſured them, that in a few Days, the Siege of Nome, which 
2 he was going to attempt, would deliver them from the troubleſome Enemy, vho cher 
& porte kept them blocked up. And this Glimmering of Hope gave them a little ! 
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d , T ; 
quillity,” tho they were afflicted with a Famine, and their Troops diminiſhe - 


* — After this, Hannibal made it his whole Buſineſs to decamp with Expedition, and — 
za, Conſuls. conceal his March from the Romans; but it was to no purpoſe: Fulvius had te. 2 
ceived Information by Deſerters, that all Preparations were making in Hannibal; whic 

Camp for his Removal; and by the Steps the Carthaginian took, the 'Pro-Conſut 9 

imagined he was going to take the Road to Rome ; and he therefore immediate! Rom, 
diſpatched away a Courier, to inform the Senate of Hannibul's Deſign. [ Way 

| Norev the firſt Step the Curthaginian took, was to ſeize all the Boats he found . 

on the Vulturnur; and he found enough to tranſport his whole Army. So that The | 

the next Morning before Day-Break, Hannibal 'and his Troops were on the op and a1 

ſite Side of the River. In the mean time, Nome being informed of the March Frege! 

of the Enemy, and the time when he would arrive there, was full of great 4 their! 
prehenſions. Evety one of the Conſtript Fathers gave his Vote in the Senat, . Hir 
according to his Fears, or his greater or leſs Inſight into the Conſequences of “s 

Things. Theſe great Men ought not to be confidered barely as Counſellors, who City is 

knew little of military Affairs; moſt of them had been Generals of Armies; aud people 

nome of them had been exempted from military Labours, in his Turn. Yet there which 

-was one fcarful Man among them, named Cornelius Aſina, who was for callins innit 

all the Armies in Italy, into the Neighbourhood of Rome, and neglecting all th fular . 

reſt, to fave the Capital. Which would have been falling into the Snare Ham Times 

laid for the Romans; and would have given Life to the Capuans, who were amoi if any - 


at their laſt Gaſp. The great Fabius was therefore of a different Opinion. Why! 
faid he, ſhall Hannibal be ſuffered to do what he pleaſes with us, and fill us with 
Dread, as oft as be thinks fit? Is it poſſible, that a Man who durſt not ajju 
before Rome, after he had vanquiſhed us at Cannz, ſhould beſiege us with Su 
after we have routed him before Capua? His Deſign is not to take Rome, butt 
deliver Capua. The Army we have here, the Protection of our Gods, and il 
Height of our Ramparts, are * Defences againſt an Attempt bold) tu 
Sarded, merely out of Artifice or Deſpair. Thus ſpake the brave Fabius. Where 


diſheyel] 
Was a C 
prepared 
the Year, 
ad raiſe; 
yho wer 


Valerius Flaccus choſe the middle Way, and was more for indulging the AppreffWWoled, he 
henfions of the Publick, than the intrepid Fabius. He was for ſending an Exprels io that A 
the Pro-Confuls, to inform them of the Condition Rome was in, and to deſire tie ould ha 
to ſend what Number of Troops they thought proper, for its Defence: and ed to n 
Advice was followed. Meſſengers were ſent to the Camp, to know what Forcolcgular T 
Hannibal had, and how many Legionaries were ſufficient to carry on the Siege ¶itcty. 

Capua. It was taken for granted, that the Judgment of the Pro-Conſu!s c Is the 
much more ſafely be depended on, than the Conjectures of the Senate; and e laid wa 


was leſt to the two Collegues, either to continue both before the beſieged ( 
or to detach one of them, with ſuch Forces as they judged proper to relieve th 
native City. The two Generals deliberated upon it, and both agreed that Fun 
[ſhould ſet out for Rome with a Detachment from the Army, whilſt Appius d 
tinued in the Camp. The latter was not cured of the Wound he had received 


the laſt Battel. Fulvius therefore choſe fifteen thouſand Foot, and one thoult and ſei 
Horſe, out of the whole Army, paſſed the Vulturnus, and took a different KK Kg 


from Hannibal, in his Way to Rome. The latter went by The Latin i, 
former by The Appian Way, and kept along by the Sea-Side. But before Fu 
departed, he took" one Precaution which he thought neceſſary. As he vs, 
paſs by Setia 38, Cora 39, and Lanuuium 40, he ſent Orders to the Municipal Ci 
25 get ready as many Proviſions as would be, neceſſary for his Troops; to 5 
up att the Corn in the neighbouring Countries; and to cauſe all the Soldieß 
the Roman Garriſons which were diſperſed about the Country, to return to“ 


38 Setia was a City of the Pompris Territory, in 39 See our Account of the City of Cor 
the Country of the Folſei. The Geographers take p. 94 of Vel 1. Note 126. 
it to be the preſent. Sea. Its Hills produced ſuch 40 Ihe Car of Lawnviam, now called 
excellent, Wine, that "4=g»/{x« preferred it to all Lavina, and Civita [ndovina, is in the Con 
others See Fer. Je, See B.13. 2, 33. Of ub 2 Ne. 
wn eK N | 4 ; af reſp 8 


* 
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reſpeive Stations. So that the Pro-Conſul found no Difficulty in the Road, but Vear of 
þ in paſſing the Vulturnus. Hannibal had firſt ſeized the Boats, and had butnt R O M E 
chem, after he had uſed them. So that ſome time was ſpent in cutting Timber, . 
and making Rafts to paſs the River. But afterwards, the Roman Army met with Cx. Furvies 
no Obſtruction in their March. The Subjects of Rome ſignally ſhewed their Libe- l DB 


rality to them: All the People brought them Proviſions as they paſſed; and this z;cryvs Gai. 
made the Soldiers chearful, and eager to get as ſoon as poſlible to their Capital, va, Confuls. 


il's which they were going to defend. | 
ful g. XXVII. As for +1 Hannibal, he took a Compaſs, before he came in ſight of 
cly Rome; doubtleſs with Deſign, either to conceal his Intentions, or to mark his 


Way, by the Ruin of Cities and Towns. From 42 Cale he went to 43 Siditinums 


und then all on a ſudden, fell down on Sueſſa 44; went up to Allifz 45, returned to 
The Latin Way, came to Caſinum 46, from thence to Aquinum 47, Interamma 4*, 


1nd at length to the Fields of Fregellæ 49, on the Banks of the Liris 59; where the 


uch Frrgellani ſignalized their Zeal, by two memorable Actions. They firſt broke down 
Ap. their Bridge; and then ſent to the Senate of Nome one of their Citizens, named 
Huſtins, who travelled Day and Night, and brought to Rome the News of Han- 
es of BY s 5* Approach. The Alarm that this News gave in all the Quarters of the 7.43. B. g. 
who City is not to be expreſſed. Fear multiplied the Number of the Enemy, and the « 5: 
an 7cople terrified one another. Fulvius was not arrived with his Reinforcement, 


which gave great Uneaſineſs. Ts it poſſjble,' ſaid the Inhabitants of Rome, that 
Hannibal ſbonld have ever reſolved to come to us, if he had not defeated the Con- 
11 tte mar Armies before Capua. He durſt not venture ſo near our Capital, in the 
miha Times of his greateſt Proſperity. So much Confidence could not enter into the Heart 


alot of any Man but 2 Conqueror. And theſe Rumours ſtruck the Roman Ladies with Lv. B. 26. 
ma brad. Their Shrieks were heard in all the Stteets, and the Temples reſounded *: > 

s «ith vith their Groans and Prayers. They threw themſelves proſtrate, with their Hair 9 
app!a dihevelled, at the Feet of their Altars, and fwept the Sanctuarics with it; which 
Succeſs Ceremony never practiſed, but in extreme Danger. As for the Men, they 


butt 
md tl 
dly bs 
V heres 


prepared to make ſuch a Defence as was worthy of them. The two Conſuls of 
the Year, Centumalus and Galba, appear to have been ſtill in Rome; where they 
ad raiſed one Legion, and were buſy in raiſing another. The Roman Citizens Pb. ibid. 
o were diſperſed about the Country, and of whom this Legion was to be com- 


Appte oed, had Orders to repair to the City on a Day appointed, to be reviewed. 

preſs o that Rome neither wanted Soldiers nor Officers. In caſe of Need, the Senate 

ire the old have furniſhed her with Commanders, and the Burghers, who were in- 

and Med to military Exerciſes from their Youth, would have ſupplied the Place of 

t Forct lar Troops. Beſides, Multitudes of Men fled to Rome from all Parts, for 

als cok the mean time, Hannibal daily advanced. From Fregellz, whoſe Territory Liv. B. 26. 
; an laid waſte, to puniſh the Inhabitants for breaking down their Bridge, he came © 7 

ged y  Labicum 2, and leaving 53 Agidum behind him, paſſed on to Tuſculum 54. 

1eve {ik * ö | | | | . 


4 Polybizs only ſays, That Hannibal directed his 48 The Ruins of the ancient City of Interamna 
uch through the Country of the Sammizes; That are yet to be ſeen near Ponte Corvo, on the Banks 
took the Precaution to ſend a Detachment of his of the Garigliauo, in that Part of New Latium, which 
wops before him, with Orders to examine all the is called Terre di Lavoro. | 
ſles, and ſeize them; and That the Inhabitants of 49 Moſt Geographers place Fregellæ near Cepe- 
me thought him near Capua, when he paſſed the raub, in the Campagnia di Roma. 1 
* or the Teveroxe, to come and encamp five 30 See our Accounts of the Courſe of the Lirit, 
les from Rome. ge or Garigl:ano, in the former Volumes. 2 
n Cale is now called Calui. See Pol. 2. | 51 Hannibal, according to Livy, had paſſed thro” 
4 We have already . of the Territory of the Territories of Fra/inon, Ferentinum, and Anagnia. 
Haicin, and their Capital City called Teanum The firſt of theſe Cities ſtood near the Place now 
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T1 Oi Pn. | called To C Feremtinum and Anagnia retain 
to g ee our Accounts of the City of Sueſſu, in the their old Names. All three belong to the Cam- 
oldies ding Volumes. : * Pagnia di Roma. e 


if Allife, now called Aliß, ſtands in the Terra F2 Labicum was formerly a City of 014 Latium, 
Levoro, n | in the Neighbourhood of Zagaruolo, ten Miles from 
Þ The City of Caſinum gave Mount Caan its Rom. | 
e. dee the preceding Volumes. | hrs 13 Old Hlgidem is no longer in being. There is 5 
J Aquinum, a City on the Banks of the Melſa, now in its Territory an Inn, which the 7ealrans' call 
oh, 2 Name 5 this Day. 15 9 0 70 » Buy * * TC 

e Naturaliſt, acitns, give it the Title 54 We find ſome Traces of the ancient City of 
Benet Ci e ee ee ali tee ee 
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Year, et. But this Sich did not open hex Gates to him, and the Carthaginian not thinkin 
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R & M E it worth the Pains, of a Siege, paſſad by it, and came down to Cabii 35. Pro Th 
N. thence, he came on by The Preneſtine 55. Way, till he arrived within eight bun? of the 
& Furvivs dred Paccs of Rome, and entered. the Lands of the Pupinien,57 Tribe, where he Nor v 
Caxrowa- pirched his Camp. The Numidian Cavalry in the Advanced-Guard of the Cr. Deca 
neter G. Tag inien Army. filled all Places with Slaughter, made many Priſoners, and droy, poſted 
4, Conſuls.. an innumerable Multitude of Latins before them. It is not to be conceiygy comm: 
what Booty the Enemy took, in a cultivated Country, which had not for a lone is tit 

time been infeſted by any foreign Troops, and did not expect this ſudden Irruption Gate E 

of the Cart baginian. But in the midſt of the Confuſion in the City, and is Oder 
Neighbourhood, the Pro- Conſul Fuluius appeared with his Troops, which wer, rot the 
inured to War, and had been victorious before Capua; and the Senate had taken bad © 

one Precaution before his Arrival, which was neceſſary with reſpect to the Lay, N ſrprize 

of Rome. Generally ſpeaking, no Perſon had any Authority within the Ciy, It if 

but the Conſult fox the time being. All other Magiſtrates, and the Generals ap- would 

pointed fot the Provinces, were only private Perſons, in Rame. The Conſcrpt Wil" Hout 

Katbers therefore paſſed a Decree, giving Fuluius an equal Authority with the Cy. tis Pan 

- fads. By this means, Rome appointed herſelf a ſupernumerary General to repulſe the MPenders 
Enemy. Wich this new Authority, Fulvius entered Rome by the Gate Capeng u, at wer 

fled. the Quarter of The 38 Carinæ at the Head of his Troops, came to the Hill {iſ ficans 
Efquilans.*0 marched out of the City, and encamped between the Gates 1 x7 iP" by 

quilina and Collin... The. eEdiles. were charged with ſupplying the new Cany Polo 

with Proviſions, and all ſorts. of Ammunition; and the two Conſis, with the Bi 322700 

Senate, went thither, to hold a Council of War, in which all due Diſpoſtia , eie 
were made fot ghg Defence of Rome. In the firſt Place, the Situation was . tur 
proved, where Falvius had choſen to encamp; and then all the Officers were af. Nn 
ſigned their Poſts. C. Calpurnius, the Prætor of Rome, had the Command of the WW 4 3 ral 
Capitol. Detachments were ſent to The Hill of Alla, and to c Aſula 2, to wac BOY 

the Enemy. All the Ramparts were lined with Soldiers; Troops were ſtationel * ma 

at ptoper Diſtances within the Walls; and the Senate thought it neceſſary to kee o had 

their Houſe continually ſittiog, in the Forum Romanum, to be ready againſt al g 
Emergencies. They were the Oracle to which recourſe was to be had on all Oc * ue | 

7 0 3. 9. 0 g. XXIX. T HESE Diſpoſitions of the Romans made an Impreſſion on their Ene. = En 
ES. mies; and Hannibal, himſelf was ſtruck. with them. Hitherto, he had not ds BR 4 Pre 
ſpaired of taking Rome; but now he began to doubt of it. The Accounts De 4 A 

ſerters brought him, of the good Order ſettled in the City, and the Forces rea fat 

| to defend it, began to intimidate him. Inſomuch that he retired ; encamped be. e or 
Ley, B. 26. yond the Anio, about three Miles farther from the City than before; and ther en * 
6. 10. contented himſelf with pillagiag, and laying waſte the Country, without making wha ud, 
the leaſt Attack on the City. Nevertheleſs, he had the Curioſity to go and BW: #þ epar. 
connsitre the Romans, and ſatisfy himſelf of their Condition: he advanced to Wt, | 

wards the Gate Collina, and appeated over- againſt the Temple of * * * Uh fo 


55 We have fixed the Situation of Gabi7 near the 60 We have already ſpoken” of the Hill 1 


Place called Oſteria del  Finochio. Sanſon places #xs in ſeyeral Parts of this Hiſtory; eſpecially 
this City near Colonna. . See B. 1. p.17. of 2 1. Kee 


p. 140. of Vol. 1. Note 10. Nu. 
61 See our Accounts of the Collins u 
r B. 5. p. 212. of Vol. 1. Notes 59,00; 1 
11. p. 501. of Vel. 1. Note 7. 
62 The City of Æſula ſtood on an Eminence" 
tween Tybar and Preneſte. Horace ſpeals df 
uilize Field on | LOOT t 


Ode 28. B. 3. 
and Ane, Where Er: 
fter this it was carried Ne ſemper 1. 


BRAT 
 Tybur 89 1 
„ 


Declive contemplares ar uum 


on 
Liner r © og OO abt 

FN The Taſculum. See N e Lines it N that this City Ws u. 
what we have alr | ; lam, which was ſuppoſed to have been 10” 


38 The Gate, Capetts is. now called The Gate of by Telemon. 1 | i 

5 : "63 The Romans had erected Neveral Temple, 

1 Che he ante} Hereale: in different Pats of Nene. Befde 

59 The Quarter of The Corize which ſtood "without the Gate Collina, the Av, 

| mention eight others; The firſt was on the 
1 5 


Avent 
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Then, the brave Fulvius Flaccus was full of Indignation, at the Boldneſs Year of 
5 of the Curtbaginian; and inſtantly ſent out a Detachment of Horſe to attack him. & O M E 
Nor was this all. He had in his Army, a Body of twelve thouſand Numidians, all —— 
peſerters from Hannibal, and his irreconcileable Enemies; and theſe Fulvius had Ch. Foy: 
ofted on the Hill 64 Aventinus, till further Orders. But now, the Pro Conſul N 
. commanded them to march to the Aſſiſtance of the Roman Cavalry, which was by fiele 3 
5 this time engaged with Hannibals Squadrons. In order therefore to come at the 34, Conſuts. 
S Gatc Eſquilma, theſe Numidians were ro croſs the City, and they marched in good 
n Order thro' the Streets. But this Sight affrighted the Inhabitants. As they knew 
5 got that the Pro- Conſul Fulvius had brought any Numidians with him, and as they 
10 bad ſeen them come from the Hill Aventinus, they imagined that this Hill had been 
ſurprized by the Enemy; and their Fright and Commotion was ſo great upon it, 
that if Hannibal had not been at the Gates of Rome, moſt of its Inhabitants 


„ , oald have gone out of it. However, every one thought it neceſſary to retire to 
? his Houſe at leaſt, and there prepare for his Defence, or expect certain Death. In 
dass Pannic, every one took Arms, and ſome of the Numidians, who were the De- 
K fenders of their City, loſt their Lives. The Crowd of the People, and the Cattel 


hat were brought out of the Fields into the Streets for Safety, was ſuch, that the 
ſſicans could not, without much Difficulty, make their Way thro' Men intimi- 
lated by their Preſence. But at length, they got without the Walls, marched thro” 


2 ollow Ways, in the midſt of Tombs erected in the Road, joined the Roman 
i uadrons, and aſſiſted them in the Fight. The Onſet was vigorous, but turned 
ws e the Advantage of the Beſieged. The Carthaginians were repulſed, and Hanni- 
_ returned to his Camp. | | 
1 NevERTHELESS, the Tetror in Rome was in the mean time ſo far from being abated, 
. hat it raiſed a Tumult there. And as the untractable People grew more and more 


ftactory, whilſt their Heads were employed on the Walls, or without the City, the 
ſenate made uſe of this Expedient to ſuppreſs them. They ordered, that all thoſe 
ho had formerly been Dictators, Conſuls, or Cenſors, ſhould have Authority to 
dmmand in their reſpective Quarters of the City, as long as Hannibal continued 
fore it. But it is ſaid, that this General had no mind to quit his Enterprize, 
ithout a Battel; and therefore repaſſed the Anz, formed his Troops within reach 
f the Enemy, and bid them Defiance. Fuluius and the two Conſuls did not 
link it proper to decline fighting; which they might venture, almoſt without any 
ward, in Sight, and at the Foot, of their Ramparts: And never were Combatants 
ore nearly concerned in Intereſt to exert themfelves, than both Parties now were. 
o take or to preſerve Rome, was the Great End that both Romans and Cartha- 


2 ens propoſed to gain by this Victory. All things were ready for the Onſet; F/ru;, B. 2. 
I len a ſudden Storm much abated the Ardour of both Parties. Nay, the Tempeſt 1 
x ; 5 iich ſeparated the two Armies was, according to ſome declamatory Hiſtorians, 


nculous. According to them, it is not enough to ſay. that a violent Storm came from 

Heavens, but we muſt add, that it came alſo from the ſacred Walls of Rome, and 

cially from the Capitol. This adorable City, ſay they, threw all Nature into Con- 

on, caſt Thunderbolts at her Enemies, and put them to Flight. And, which is more Ley, 3. 26. 
pzing, when the Armies were again drawn up the next Day, the Tempeſt re-. 

ted with ſuch Violence, that it forced both Romans and Carthaginians to retire 

ticir Tents, the Soldiers not being able to carry their Arms. And laſtly, to 


me, to the Welt, over-againſt the Tyber; and into Ialy; according to Plutarch in his Roman Qaæſt. 
ate Trigemina, as we learn from Victor and Ma- 58. Where the eighth Temple ſtood, in which Her- 
. It was dedicated to Hercules; under the Title cules was honoured with the Title of 7 ꝗ Defender, 
be Conqueror. The ſecond, according to thoſe is uncertain. All we know, is, that the Soldiers 
dots, was erected near the Ox - Market, in Honour who had ſerved all the Years required of them, and 
rcales The Vickoriont. The third ſtood with- the Gladiators who were diſmiſſed from further Ser- 
lhe Latin Gate; the fourth, without The Gate vice, hung, up their Arms and Bucklers in the Tem- 
. The fifth, on the Hill Dxirinaliss Two ple of Herenles PROPUGNATOR. This appears from 
were erected to him, in The Flaminian Circus, the following Line of Horace's firlt Epiſtle of his 
under the Title of The Guardian; and an- firſt Book; where ſpeaking of the Gladiator Veja» 
under that of The Herczles of the Muſes, ac- nas; who was retired into the Country, he ſays, 
8 10 Eumenes the Rhetorician, Orat: de Schol. | Wa 
is Temple was common to The Muſes, 35 —Armis 
7 Hercales; becauſe, upon the Credit of an ercalis ad poſtem fiæit, latet abditus agro. 
| n, it was believed, that this Grecian 2 e 
ud taught Evauder Letters, when he came 64 See our Account of the Hill Aventinut, B. t. 
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Vear of complete the Prodigy, it was fair again, as ſoon as the Armies had left the Plain the 
ROM E Bur it happens, fortunately for the Diſcovery of Truth, that a Greek Hiſtorian * al. Offe 
A, moſt a Contemporary, and of great Fidelity, who has given us an exact Relation and 
CA. Fur vios of the Blockade of Rome, does not ſay one Word either of the P reparations made awa) 
3 for the two Battels, or of the Prodigy which kept the two Armies from fightin the © 
cvs Garza, Hannibal therefore continued quiet in his Camp; but was ready to make the belt tho' 1 
Confuls. Uſe of any Opportunity that offered: Whilſt Rome was no longer alarmed, Her 4oree 
eh. B. 9. Senate provided for all Affairs abroad, with as much Quietneſs and Tranquillity a In th 
if the Enemy had not been at her Gates. 63 Ri 
F. XXX. As the Armies of the Republick in Spain wanted Reinforcement, 2 H. 
ter their Loſſes the laſt Year, the Conſcript Fathers ſent ſome thither, without regard Head 
to the preſent Wants of Italy. Hannibal could not but be uncaſy at the News of treat 
this Departure of Part of the Roman Troops; he looked on it as an Inſult on the lieve 
Weakneſs of his Forces. And he was more concerned at an Incident which really wi he car 
but a Trifle. A Deſetter told him, that a Piece of Land near: Rome, in the Place Liris, 
where he was, had lately been fold at Rome, for as much Money, as it would polted 
have ſold for, if he had not been Maſter of it. This even exaſperated him; d Hann. 
by way of Bravado to the Romans, he put up to Sale the Banker's Shops round the His in 
Forum Romanum, as if the City had already been his Property. Then he grey the Ca 
F-fus at the nearer to it, and came and encamped not far from the Gate Capena. But he gained 
+ 248 Redicu. as, by I know not what Illuſions, ſhamefully forced to retire farther from it: Enemy 
Pohb. B.g. And the Romans having marked the Place, which had expoſed Hannibal to Con ie Ri 
tempt, afterwards built a little $5 Temple upon it. Camp, 
IN DbEED Hannibal thought in good Earneſt of returning. He had brought one three L 
Part of his Scheme to bear. The Pro-Conſul Fuluius had been forced to len plcating 
the Siege of Capua, to come to the Aſſiſtance of the Capital; had left only of the? 
Collegue Appius before the beſieged City; and the Surrendry of it had been pot:W Upon ti 
poned for ſome time. But he was probably little ſatisfied with this ſmall Succeßi to join 
and he decamped from before Rome, and came and poſted himſelf on a little N on 455 
named $565 Tutia, or Turia; and from thence came into the Territory of the 5 the Spot 
penates. There, in the midſt of a ſacred Wood, he found a Temple dedicated i * to 
5 e Was ; 
The Romans conſecrated this little Temple, in Nucta Annibalis cum fugavi e xereitum, fore aba1 
the Way to the Gate Capena, to a new Divinity of Tatanus hoc, Tutanus Rome Nuncupor. try of th 
their own making, to whom they gave the Name Hoc propter omues qui laborant, invocant. gm, th: 

of Rxpicurus. This Name was taken from the AM ; 
Event itſelf, according to Feſtus. Hannibal, ſays Pliny ſays, B. 54. c.6. that of all the Enenies t ber of By 
he, when near the City of Rome, ſaw hideous Republick had to contend with from its Found A memo 
Spectres in the Air, which filled him with a ſudden tion, Hannibal was the only one who threw a Jae knts for 


. Terror, and forced him to turn back immediately; lin into the City. Which was all the Glory hegul 
and hence comes the Term REDICULUS, a redeumdo. ed 2 this Expedition. | 
But others derive it from the Word Kidiculus; It is uncertain whether the River or li 
which ſignifies any thing that deſerves to be laughed Brook called Taria, or Turia, which ran into 
at. The ill Succeſs of Haunibal's Enterprize, made Tyber, roſe in Tuſcany, or the Country of theds 
the Romans, oy they, very jocoſe upon it; and to mes. Livy's Account ſeems to imply that t 
perpetuate his Shame, erected a Temple to the tered Hetruria. Hannibal, ſays he, came andpo 
God Riſus, or Laughter. But if this was the Occaſion ed himſelf fix Miles from Rome, near the Bau 
which gave Birth to the God Rxpicurus, the Ro- the Turia; and from thence he continued his Mi 
mant were not the firſt who paid him a particular towards Capena, an ancient City belonging 10“ 
Worſhip. Lycargas, before them, as we learn from Hetruriamt. And Silius the Poet ſeems to coi 
Platarch, had erected Statues to the God Langbter, this Opinion, in theſe Lines, B. 12. 
as the moſt amiable of all the Gods. The Theſſa- | 
lian, offered Sacrifices to him every Year; which Turia deducit tenuem fine nomine rivun, 
Sacrifices were accompanied with all thoſe Re- Et tacite Tuſcis inglorius adfluit andis. 
joicings which were ſuitable to the Character of the | 
God they worſhiped. His Images were always It was, according to the latter, only a ſinall K 
placed near thoſe of Yezzs, with the Pleaſures and let, which ran into the yer. Claver thinks ! 
Loves. Panſanias mentions this God under the the ſame which is now called La Foſſa, and fl 
Name of G yiawre. Nevertheleſs, Feſtus's Ety- runs into that River, near the Place which ie 
mology of the Word RepicuLus, is founded on lian call La prima Porta. But if Taria vn 
the beſt Authority. RepicuLli Fanum, extra por- the Territory of the Sabinet, it was the ſame i 
tam Capenam Cornificius ait faifſe; qui REDICULUS is yet to be ſeen near Caſtel Fabileo, and the 
erea 5 eft, quia accedens ad urbem An- of the ancient City of Fidemæ, five Miles 
wibal ex eo loco redierit, 1 rc viſis perterritus. Rome, between the Allia and the Auio. 
Varro, in his Satyr called Hercules tuam fidem, 67 Claver places Capena, a City of old. 
gives this God the Name of TuTAnus, as if he near Civitella, in the N jphbourhood of Hi 
D Rome againſt Hannibal, He makes Mount Soracte. But Holſlemius thinks it 
this ſpeak thus: Morlupo. See B. 12. p. 596. of Vol. 1. Not? 
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the Goddeſs 68 Feronia, Which the neighbouring People had enriched wich their Year of 


1 Offerings; and whoſe Riches had drawn the covetous Carthaginian thither. He RO M E 
l. ind his Troops got a conſiderable Booty of Gold and Silver there, tho he did not carry . — 
* away all the Treaſure. After Hannibal was gone, and the Temple pulled down, Cs. Forvws 
de he Soldiers who dug in the Ruins, found ſome valuable Things among them. But P 8 
a mo it is certain that this ſuppoſed holy Place was deſtroyed; the Hiſtorians do not ,;c!ys Gar. 


In this, which is indeed of little Importance, they vary, according to the different © 
% Routs they make him to have taken, to, and from, that Capital. 


creat without Moleſtation. They followed him, and one of their Generals, I be- 
lieve P. Sulpicius, the preſent Conſul, harraſſed him in his March. Till at length 
he came up with him at Fregellg. And there, in order to hinder his paſling the 
Liris, the Bridge over which had been broken down by the Fregellani, the Roman 

ted himſelf on the Eminencies, in order to attack him. But the Addreſs of 


" Hannibal, and the Valour of his Numidians, reſcued him out of this Difficulty. 
the His invincible African Cavalry faced the Romans on all Sides; and by that means 


the Carthaginian Infantry had time to paſs the River. All the Advantage Fulvius 
gained from this Action, was only the Recovery of ſome of the Spoil, which the 
Enemy had carried off, and of which they now caſed themſelves, at their paſſing 
the River; and three hundred Priſoners, which the Roman carried back to tlie 
Camp, to which he returned. After this, Hannibal marched ſo precipitately for 
three Days together, that he ſeems not to have abandoned the Deſign of com- 
pleating his Work, and delivering Capua. He did not yet know, that Appius, one 
of the Pro-Conſuls, was (till before the Place, and continued the Blockade of it. 
Upon this News, he marched more flowly, and tarried for the reſt of his Army 
to join him; and as ſoon as they were got together, near Capua, he ſuddenly fell 
on Appius's Camp, in the Night. A great Number of Romans were killed upon 
the Spot; and the Pro-Conſut was forced to leave his Camp, and fly to the Moun- 
rains, to wait for a Reinforcement. And then Hannibal deſpaired of ſaving Capua. 
He was afraid of having all the Roman Forces immediately upon him ; and there- 
fore abandoned his Deſign. He marched firſt thro' Lucania, then thro' the Coun- 
try of the Bruttii, and fell down with ſuch Expedition into the Territory of Rhe- 
gum, that he had like to have ſurprized the City; at leaſt he took a good Num- 
ber of Burghers, who were diſperſed about the Country, and made them Slaves. 
A memorable Expedition, in which this Great Commander diſplayed all his Ta- 
nts for War! He was diſappointed indeed; but the Value of great Enterprizes is 
not always to be eſtimated by their Succeſs 79, _ 

f. XXXII. Anp now, Hannibals Departure, and the Return of Appius before 
(ou, put the Siege upon the ſame Foot as before. The Capuans looked on the 
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zee, whether Hannibal plundered it as he went, or as he returned from Nome. Ba, Conſuls. 


$. XXXI. AFTER this, Hannibal purſued his March towards the Eaſt, at the 7:45. 2. g. 
Head of an Army loaded with Booty; but the Romans did not ſuffer him to re- 7: 


63 See what we have ſaid, in the firſt Volume, 
of the Temple dedicated to the Goddeſs Feronia, 
t 2 little Diſtance from Mount Soracte. If it was 
me, according to Livy, that Hannibal led his Army 
ito Hetrzria thro? the Territory of the Capenates, 
le muſt have paſſed the Tyber, and we cannot con- 
ve with what Deſign he could do this, unleſs the 
Riches of the Temple of Feronia drew him into 
lus Country. And it is certain, both from Polybins 
ud Livy, that whatever were his Motives to it, he 
001 repaſſed the ſame River, in order to march to- 
vuds Campania. 0 

by Coelizs, an ancient Author, quoted by Livy, 
ia given us a particular Account of all the Places 
o which he pretends Hannibal paſſed, in his Road 
v Ame. From Campania, ſays he, he came to 
1 croſſed the Cantons of the Peligai and 
2 towards the City of Alba, in the Country of 

*Marfi. From thence he marched to the Side of 
"ternum, then paſſed by the Towns of Foruli 
2 * and Reate, fell down upon Eretum, and 
. 0 came from thence into the Neighbourhood of 


ſucini, took the Road to 8 and fell 


70 Polybias has omitted moſt of the Circum- 
ſtances that Livy mentions, of Hannibal's Expedi- 
tion _ Rome. According to the Greek Hiſto- 
rian, the Cartbhaginian General ſet out on a ſudden 
for Rome, five Days after he arrived before Capua. 
But he took the Precaution to leave his Fires burn- 
ing in his Camp, to conceal his March from the 
two Conſuls, Falvins and Appins. He croſſed Sam- 
nium with furprizin — and paſſed the A- 
nio with his Army, before the People of Rome were 
apprized of his Deſign. But the Activity and Vigi- 
lance of the two wy -- Zlect, Cueins Fuluiut, and 
Pablins Sulpicius, fruſtrated the ExpeQations of 
Hannibal. The two Roman Generals marched to 
meet the Carthaginian Army, at the Head of a Le- 


gion, and ſome new Levies, which were then made 


with all poſſible Haſte, as alſo a great Number of 
Voluntiers, and forced it to return back immedi- 
ately. So that all the Fruits of Hannibal's Expedi- 
tion were only the ravaging the neighbouring Coun- 
tries. And he was even obliged to leave great Part 
of his Booty behind him, that he might with the 
more Eaſe eſcape the Purſuit of the Romans, 


Deliverance 
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Year of Delivetance of their City, as a deſperate Affair; and were confirmed in it, by 2 houſe: 
ROM Meſſage ſent them from the Roman Generals, that they would give all thoſe their _ 
DXHI Lives, who ſhould leave Capua, and repair to the Roman Camp. But not one 4 
Cn. Futyws did ſo; which proceeded more from their Fear of being ill treated by the 
CenTuMa- 


LUS, P. Su LF I- 
cws GaLBa, 


Conſuls. 


Livy, B. 26. 


C. 12. 


155. ibid. 


yet time enough. Tou may force the Roman Entrenchments on one Side; whilſt ue, 


Romans, than any Fidelity to the Carthaginians. Their own Conſciences reproach. 
ed them with a perfidious Revolt, accompanied with too odious Circumſtances to 
be pardoned: And the Deſpair of the Beſieged was increaſed, by the Diſorder which 
teigned in the City. No wholſome Advice was followed there; nor indeed was an 
one in their Councils capable of giving it. The Nobility had withdrawn themſelye, 
from the Senate; and no private Perſon had Authority to aſſemble the Body, for 
publick Deliberations. The whole Power of the Government was in the Hands of 
a mean contemptible Man, one Leſus, who had obtained it, as it were by Force 
and did by no means become the high Poſt he poſſeſſed. All the Men of Con. 
dition were retired to their own Houſes, where they quietly waited for Death 
which they thought not far off. So that the whole Adminiſtration of Affaits de. 
volved upon the two Carthaginian Generals, who were more concerned about 
their own Safety, and that of their Troops, than the Welfare of the Inhabitang 
of Capua. They both wrote Letters to Hannibal, in which they were very plain 
with him. Their extreme Danger made that Liberty excuſable. 7ou have, (aid 
they to him, not only betrayed the Intereſts of Capua; but your Carthaginian Troops 
likewiſe continue here, expoſed defenceleſs to the Mercy of the Romans. For fear 
of ſeeing the City taken before your Face, you are ſuddenly turned about to the Cny. 
try of the Bruttii. Whilft the Romans are ſo ſteddy, that you could not, even hy 
befieging Rome, make a ſufficient Diverſion to deltver Capua. How different it 
your Behaviour from theirs * They are indefatigable Enemies; Jou a cowardly an 
inconſtant Friend. Return, Hannibal, Return hither, with all your Troops. There it 


with all the Courage of Men in Deſpair, make a Sally on the other. Did you juſt 
the Alpes, only to take Rhegium, 'or beſes one half of Tarentum? Hannibal ought 
to be there only, where the Roman Legions and Carthaginian Armies are. It wit 
9 theſe Maxims that you conquered near the Lake Thraſimenus, and before Cane. 

I you forget yourſelf ? | 

THESE Letters were committed to the Care of ſome Numidians, who had more 
than once undertaken ſuch Affairs with Succeſs; and they came over to the Ne. 
mans, and paſſed for Deſerters. They were the more eaſily believed, becauſe the 
Famine had long been great in the City. But as they were endeavouring to find 
a proper Time to eſcape, to carry their Letters to Hannibal, an Accident diſcovered 
them not to be real Deſerters, but Cheats, who endeavoured to impoſe upon thoſe, 
to whom they pretended to fly for Refuge. A Capuan Woman, who was a Miſtres 
to one of them, followed the Numidian Soldier who kept her, to the Nona 
Camp; and, by an AQ of Treachery worthy of ſuch a Creature, told the Pre 
Conſuls the Deſign of the Beſieged, and particularly of the Soldier, who had loved 
her ſo well, as to entruſt her with the Secret. She promiſed to maintain her Ac 
cuſation, in the Preſence of the accuſed Deſerter ; and they were brought Face to 
Face. The Numidian, at firſt, ſtrenuouſly declared that he did not know her; but 
at the Sight of the Rack, he told all, and confeſſed more than he had even declare 
to his Miſtreſs. He owned, that he was not the only Deſerter from the City wiv 
was entruſted with theſe Letters. For the greater Security, ſeveral Copies had bei 
taken of them, and given to different Numidians. Theſe, under the Appearance 
of Deſerters, were rambling about the Rowan Camp, and waiting for an Oppor 
tunity to get to 7 Rhegium. Scarch was made for them, and above ſeventy 
them ſeized, condemned to be whipped, had their Thumbs cut off, and wert 
driven back into Capua, where they were a Burden to the Beſieged, and could not 
hurt the Beſiegers. q 

F. XXXUI. Ar the Sight of theſe maimed Refugees, the City was in the utmol 
Conſternation. All the People ran to the Place where the Comitia were held, 2nd 
forced Leſus to aſſemble the Senators there. Theſe had long hid themſelves: BY 
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houſe by Force. So that Fear brought them together, and their Houſe was never 
fuller. The Majority were for ſending a Deputation to the Pro-Conſuls, to capi- 
late with them, and obtain at leaſt tollerable Conditions of them. But there was 


nut, the firſt Author of the Revolt, and that declared Friend to Hannibal; and 
when he came to ſpeak, every thing he ſaid favoured of Rage and Deſpair. Ton 
propoſe, ſaid he, to ſend 4 Deputation to the Romans. Have you forgotten upon 
hat Terms we are with them? Me are not now in ſuch a Situation as when we 
went to intreat them to affiſt us againſt the Samnites ; and ſurrendered up ourſelves 
and Eftates to their Republick. We have ſince gone off from her, when ſhe was 
mk low in Credit, and in the moſt odious manner? Did we even ſpare the Ro- 
man Garriſon? Did not we ſtifle them in our Stoves, inſtead of ſending them away 
ſafe and untouched? Have we not introduced Hannibal here, and ſent him from 
hence to try to tate Rome? Are theſe Injuries which the Romans can forget? On 
the contrary, only obſerve how obſtinately they are bent on revenging them. Hanni- 
bal preſſes Tarentum, and its Citadel is threatened; yet Rome leaves both to be 
talen, rather than not turn all her Forces againſt Capua. Two Conſular Armies 
lege it; and for the ſake of the Pleaſure of puniſhing us, all the Schemes of the 
fmeign General are negletied. We have been ſbut up for above a Tear together ; 
nd the Romans ſtill obſtinately continue a Blockade, which has coſt them much 
Bliod, and numberleſs Labours. The Republick ſuffers her Provinces to be laid 
waſte, and expoſes her Capital to the utmoſt Danger, rather than break np from 
before Capua for one Moment. Even wild Beaſts have Tenderneſs enough for their 
fung, to fly to their Help when aſſaulted: But our furious Enemy would not leave 
us, even to fly to the Aſſiſtance of their Children. They thought the Reduction of 
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one among them, who had long been cxaſperated againſt the Romans, and his C. Furviw, 
fear of the Puniſhment he deſerved, made him untractable. This was Vibius Vi. CexTona- 


Lus, P. Su- 
pictus Gat- 
Ba, Conſuls. 
Livy, B. 26, 
c. 13. 


we, Capua 4 more important Concern, than e the Lamentations of their Wives, 
paſ and preſerving the Tombs of their Fathers. What then have you to 2 from 4 
ht People who thirſt for your Blood, and have not any Paſſion ſtronger than the De- 
Was 


fire of ruining you? Death, yes, Death, to me, is a much better Refuge, than the 
Clemency of the Romans. Death will at leaſt prevent my bearing the Inſults of an 


Rome at the Tail of his Chariot, to grace his Triumph. Rome ſhall never ſee me 
tied to a Poſt, and ſubmitting my Head to the Ax of her Lictors, after having 
teen firſt beaten with Rods. 1 will not live to ſee our Houſes in Flames, our Walls 


which glories in executing Vengeance with the utmoſt Rigour. The Romans ruined 
Aba, tho' the Place from whence they originally came. Can Capua then expect a 
letter Fate? The Romans hate it more than Carthage. Let Death then be our 
Reſource ; tis our only Remedy. I have prepared a great Entertainment at my 
Houſe. After we have eaten and drank plentifully, a Cup of Poiſon will end our 


| 17 it, or deſpair of preſerving it, follow me. Funeral Piles are ready to 


ace to * all our Bodies. A glorious Death will at leaſt procure us Reſpect from our 
; but meg: and the perfidious Hannibal will Lament the Loſs of Allies, who did not 
clared Nerve to be thus deſerted and betrayed. wt. 169 

who Inus ſpake Virius. But the moſt numerous, and moſt ſenſible Part of the Se- 


tors, did not give into his Fury. The Majority decreed, That a Deputation 
ould be ſent to the Generals of the Beſiegers. The C had Multitudes of 
illances before their Eyes, of the Indulgence of Rome to the Nations that ſub- 
ated to her. Thoſe who were of a contrary Opinion, to the Number of twenty 
den, followed Virius, and took Part of the fatal Entertainment to which they 


alting; and then the Scene ſoon ſhifted z and all was Melancholy and Horror. 
Alon was preſented to the Gueſts, which they all took; and after they had em- 
ed one another, to take their laſt Adieu, and had with Tears lamented the Fate 
their Country, ſome continued near the Funeral-Piles which were prepared for 
em, others returned to their own Houſes. The Poiſon operated ſlowly, and its 
ets were for ſome time ſuſpended by the Quantity of Meat they had eaten, and 


mſolent Conqueror. An Appius or à Fulvius ſpall never drag me thro the Streets of 


relied, and our Wroes diſhonoured. Alas! what can we hope for, from an Enemy 


Days, and our Misfortunes, together. Let all thoſe who either are weary of Life, 


ere invited. There they firſt endeavoured, as mach as they could, to drown * B. 26. 
Ur preſent Uneaſineſs, and their Apprehenſions of the future, in Wine ante 
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Year of the Wine they had drank. But all died, ſooner or later, and before the Gates gf 

R'O ME che City were opened to the Enemy, m.)] 
.nu. As to: the reſt of the „the Hiſtorians have not told us tl. 
rer Terms of the Treaty they made with the Romans. We are left to judge of thin 
Czxrona- only by the Event. But it is at leaſt certain, that the Day after the Deputation 
FG the Pro-Conſuls ordered one 72 of the Gates of the City to be opened, that the, 
*, Conſuls. might take Poſſeſſion of the Place; and the Lieutenant-Gencral C. Fulvius, 0 
tteredd it with one Legion, and ſome Squadrons of Horſe. His firſt Orders, after 
he had ſeized all the Gates, and placed ſtrong Roman Guards there, that none of 
the Beſieged might eſcape, were, that all the Arms ſhould: be brought to him. Then 
the Soldiers of the Carthaginian Garriſon were ſeized; and the Remains of the 5. 
natots were ſent to the Romen Camp, to be tried by the Pro- Conſuls. At fi 
they were loaded with Chains, and forced to produce all the Gold and Silver they 
had, which amounted to ſeventy Pounds 73 Weight of Gold, and three thouſand 
two hundred Pounds Weight of Silver; and then thoſe of the Senators, who had 
a | moſt openly declared againſt Nome, were ſent. to two Roman. Cities. Five and 
twenty were ſent to Cale, and eight and twenty to Teanum; and it was reſolyed 
to determine the Fate of theſe chief Men in Capua, before any thing was decree 

concerning the reſt of the Inhabitants. N en e 

IU inclined moſt to Clemency; and Fuluius thought that it was ne. 
ceſſary to make Examples of them; and the Diſpute grew warm between the tyg 
Con ſulr. To put an end to it therefore, Appius referred the Affair to the Deter 
mination of the Senate at Name: And he likewiſe thought it belonged to the 
Comſcript Fathers, to judge ſome Municipal Towns of the Allies of Rome, which 
were accuſed of holding a Correſpondence with the Capuans, and aſſiſting them, 
during the War. But his Collegue was more ſanguine and bold in aſſerting the 
Rights of Generals of Armies, after the Surrendry of the Enemy's Cities. He (af. 
fered Appius to write what he pleaſed to the Senate; but he himſelf fer about 
executing the Vengeance of Name. He immediately went out of the Tent where 
the Council of War was held, and ordered the Legionat) Tribunes, and Com 
manders of the Allies, to get ready two thouſand Horſe, to march at the third 
| Sound of the Trumpet. No body knew how Fuluius would employ theſe Troops; 
1 but he marched out of the Camp at the Head of them in the middle of the Night, 
and by Break of Day arrived at the Gates of Teanum. Then he ordered the Mz 
giſtrates to bring before him the twenty eight Capuan Senators who were detained 
Captives there; and did not delay their Puniſhment a Moment, After they had 
been beaten with Rods, they fell by the Axes of the Lictors. From thence tie 
Pro-Conſul haſtened to Cale, and ſhewed the other five and twenty Senators ther, 
no more Mercy than he had done thoſe of Teanum. Indeed Fuluius might hat 
ſpared their Lives, if he pleaſed. When the Offenders were produced, and jil 
tied to Stakes before his Tribunal, a Courier arrived from Rome, which brougit 
I him Letters from the Prætor urnius, and a Decree of the Senate. But tis 
: Conſul ſuſpecting, that the Deſign of them was to ſuſpend the Execution he was abou 
and that the Conſtript Fathers commanded him to refer to them the Judgment d 
an Affair, which they judged to be cognizable only at their Tribunal; he ther 
fore put the Packet into his Boſom, without opening it. Then, with an Air 6 
Severity, he ordered the Lictors to execute the Laws; and notwithſtanding tl 
Rumour that was ſpread in the Aſſembly, that the Puniſhment of the Capua 
E | was ordered to be determined at Rome, Fuluius was obeyed. He ſaw the Bio 
of theſe; miſerable Men ſpilt, and did not read the Letters or. Decree, till it 
too late to ſave them. And yet the Republick never once blamed the Pro Cui 
| for this Inſtance; of Severity! She was doubtleſs pleaſed to ſee herſelf revenge 
without incurring the odious Charge of Inhumanity among her Allies! As it 
Livy, B. 26. ordered, all the Odium of this cruel Execution fell on Fulvins. 
** S. XXXV. Au che following Adventure increaſed the Hatred of the People! 
the Pro- Canſul yet more. Whilſt he was giving Directions about the cruel 
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cution of the Senators,” there came from Capua, and appeared before his Tribunal, 


: one Jubellius Taurea, who tho ſomething of a Bully, yet was reputed brave among 
E his own Party. During the War, he: had challenged the moſt” valiant  Hotſeman 
n among the Romans; and he was now come in a Fury to ſeek Deattvat Cale, here 
n, he had been an Eye-witneſs of the Puniſhment of the mot illuſtrious of his Coun- 
y wymen. At the Sight of this Maſſacre, he was pierced with: Sorrow and Com 


aſſion, and addreſſed himſelf to the Conſul in this inſulting manner, juſt as he 
yas going to diſmiſs the Aſſembly. Stay one Moment, Fulvius ! In order to com- 
plete thy Cruelty, I am pet left to be executed. And then rhn 'mayeſt boaſt of 
having killed a braver Man than thy ſelf. Fulvius was ſurprized at this unexpected 


en 

Se. BY Bravado, and indeed tired with ſhedding Blood; and beſides, had juſt publiſhed the 
rt, Necree of the Senate, whereby they claimed the Determination of the Affair of 
ey the Caßuamc. He therefore replied, Tow come too late to be puniſhed, and are 


nad with Rage. At which, Jubellius leaped about in a frantick manner, and 
uttered theſe Words, which were the laſt he ever ſpoke. Mreteh that I am! I 
have lived to ſee my Country reduced to Slavery. I have ſtabbed my Wife and 
Children, to preſerve them from the Inſults of an infamous Conqueror; and I am 
come hither to have my Blood mixed with that of my Friends and Countrymen. 
Should then my Enemies deny me Death? However, my own Arm at leaſi ſhall 
give what they refuſe me. Which ſaid, he ſtabbed himſelf to the Heart, with a 
Dagger he brought under his Robe, and fell down dead at the Foot of the Tri- 
bunal, Some Hiſtorians 74 indeed relate this Affair differently, and diſagree as to 
the Circumſtances of the tragical Affair of Cale; but we have followed the Tradi- 
tion which is built on the beſt Authorities. fo 

CXXXVI. Inos the Senate of Capua payed dearly for their criminal Revolt; 
and Sentence was next pronounced againſt the City, and its Inhabitants in general. 
The Pro. Conſul, Appius Claudius, had died almoſt immediately after Capua ſur- 
gendered ; ſo that Fulvius was left alone, and ordered to execute the Vengeance 


ff Capua, which had joined in her Revolt; and upon ſight of the Romans, 
5 Miele and Calatia ſurrendered at Diſcretion, And the General was content 
vith deſtroying only the Leaders of the Revolt, Name only cut off the Heads of 
ourſcore of the principal Lords in Campania z and the reſt of the Nobility were 
liperſed in ſeveral Priſons, where moſt of them periſhed with Hunger. As for 
ic common People, they were ſold by Auction, and made Slaves. But it ad- 
ted of a greater Debate, what ſhonld be done with the proud City, which had 
d long pretended to rival Rome. Some of the Conſcript Fathers were even for 
wing it; it being a ſtrong Place, and too near the Capital. But the greateſt 
lumber were for preſerving it, and making it a Retreat for the Husbandmen, 
o were employed in cultivating the fineſt and moſt fruitful Territory in Htaty : 
id the Republick therefore kept to herſelf the Property of theſe vaſt Plains, and 
the Houſes in the City; and tranſplanted thither Freedmen, and Workmen of 
(ſorts, to help to manure theſe fine Lands, and promote Commerce there. Ne- 
nheleſs, the new Inhabitants had no more Privileges, than mere Villagers. 
pua was no longer a City; ſhe had neither Senate, Comitia, nor Magiſtrates. 
me only ſent a Præfect thither, annually, to keep theſe new Inhabitants in 
der, and to hear the Cauſes between the Husbandmen and Tradeſmen : And 
© ancient Inhabitants of Capua were diſperſed, without any Hopes of a Return. 


{ According to Livy, ſome Authors gave a dif- 
mat Account of®the Circumſtances of Fabellins's 
All, je ſay, he did not come cf his own 
nd to Cale; but was led thither with the Sena- 
* Who had been guilty of Rebellion. And being 
=mned to die, he was tied to a Poſt as well as 
Ker Rebels. Juſt as he was going to be exe- 
4 be ſpoke thoſe Words which the Roman Hiſ- 
a POS in his Mouth; but the Noiſe of the 
"ors drowned his Voice. So that Fulvias was 


al, As ſoon as he was heard, the Execu- 


uo command Silence, that he might hear the 


tioners doubled the Blows with their Rods, by Or- 
der of the Pro-Conſul, and began with putting the 
Sentence of Death, pronounced againſt the twenty 
five Senators of Capua, firſt in Execution upon him. 
The ſame Authors alſo add, that Fulvius read the 
Letter from the Senate, which had been put into 
his Hands, before the Criminals were executed. 
But he was left at Liberty, either to execute the 
Rebels, or refer their Trial to the Senate, as he 
leaſed. 

F 75 We have ſpoken of Atellæ and Calatia, in 
Vol. 2. | 
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1 EE taking of Capua, in a manner before Hannibal's Face, extended Vear of 
the Reputation of the Romans to Places where their Name was ſcarce ROME 


; : | : 1 | , 3 DXLII. 
known, till that time. ARtolia was then a little State in Greece,. way 


conſiſting of ſeveral Cities united in one Republick, which by its Situation, was — Furvius 
expoſed to the Inſults of powerful Enemies. It bordered, to the Eaſt, on Achaia; — Þ.. 5 
or rather, it was a Part of it. To the Weſt, it bordered on Epirus. Acarnania 2, ics Gai- 
a Province of the Epirots, was ſo ncar it, that it was a great while ſubject to the — 
e/Ftolians. And to the North, AMtolia was bounded by Theſſaly 3 and Macedon. 
Philip King of Macedon, and one of the Succeſſors of Alexander the Great, had 
lately taken Acarnania from the Atolians, or at leaſt forced them to ſubmit to 
his Terms; and having, as we have before obſerved, long ſince entered into Al- 
liances with Hannibal, he was now preparing to go into Tray, without doubt at 
the preſſing Sollicitations of the Carthaginian. It was evidently the Intereſt of 
the Roman Republick to keep at home this young Prince, who: was proud of his 
Conqueſts in his own Neighbourhood, His Union with Hannibal might probably 
ruin Rome. And therefore M. Valerius Levinus, by his prudent Conduct, prevented 
* Blow; ſtopped the Macedonian; and ſaved the Dominions of his Republick in 
LAVINU& was then with the Title of Pro- Prætor, commanding a Fleet Faf. Capir. 
of fifty Ships of War, with one Legion of Soldiers on Board, for Land -Service. 8 
is Buſineſs was, to keep the Seas clear, watch the Steps of King Philip, and 
zuatd the Coaſts of Italy, from Brunduſium to the Bottom of Greece; and being 
Informed of the Preparations the King of Macedon was making, he reſolved to 
wart his Deſigns, and keep him employed at home, in Wars that would give 
im much Trouble. To this end, he caſt his Eyes on the Mtolians, who were 
uch injured by Philip's Uſurpations, and reſolved to ſtir up them, and their 
Ulies, againſt Macedon. But it is probable, that Levinus did not enter upon this 
aterprize, without the Advice, or at leaſt the Conſent, of the Senate. He was 
hen cruiſing with his Squadron on the Coaſts of Greece; and he began with 
Petting ſome Atolians on Board his Fleet, and entering into ſecret Conferences 
lich them. Theſe were ſoon diſpoſed to favour the Romans; and the next thing 
erefore, was to engage the whole Body of the Nation in the Intereſts of Rome. 
k o this end, Lævinus went and harangued their next Diet, which was aſſembled in 


N Under the Name of rolia was formerly com. vince is now called both La Carnia, and Deſpot at. 
{ended that Country which is now called The _ 3 Theſe was bounded to the South, by Baia; 
hoes or Little Greece. It was in Achaia, on the to the Welt, by Epirzsz to the North, by Mace- 
„en of Epirs. The River Evens, or The Fi- 175 and to the Eaſt, by The gear Ses. The 
« Uvided it to the Eaſt from the Locrs os Le» Mounts Olympas, Offa, Gera, and Pindus, e 
"Jr Oele. To the Weſt, it was divided from it on all Sides, It was formerly divided into five 
rde by the River Aobelous. And to the South, Provinces, Tbeſſallotis, Phabiotis, Eſtiatis, Pelaſgia, 
as bounded by The Tencan Sew '” and, Mogneſia, The Capital of his Country is to 
* e lay South of Epirus, between the this day called Lariſſa. Caſtaldus gives the preſent 
, u aber to the Eaſt, and The Guiph. of Am- Theſſaly the Name of Comenolitari: but Father Bries 
> the Welt. According to Niger, this Pro+ call it T.. b d 36: 
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Year of a few Days, probably at + Naupaiam, a maritime City, which ſeems to have hee, 


| Acc 
R O ME the Capital of A tolia. He firſt gave the Diet a modeſt Account of the Vigo. itt 
DUH. ties Rome had lately gained over Hannibal, and the Conqueſts of Marcellus in , 6. 
MRS Sicily ; among which, the Reduction of Capua and Syracuſe were not forgotten; in fa 
Canroua- and then he went on in this manner. Rome #s no le faithful ro her Friends, Mat 
— than terrible to her Enemies. ; She gives the former the Right of Citizenſhip, 44 llic 
»a, Conſuls. entitles them to the ſame Privileges as her own Capital enjoys. She ſacredly per. te! 
Z. 26. forms the Conditions of her Treaties ; inſomueh that ſome Nations prefer a bare perm 
Alliance with her, to ſharing her Right of Citizenſhip. As for you, Atoliang again 
ſbe will pay you double Honour, if you become the firſt Nation beyond the Seas, thy Wl n 
join the Romans. I am very ſenſible how troubleſome a N. eighbour the ambitiq runes 
King of Macedon has been to you. But when aſſiſted with our Arms, you ij . 
ſoon ſee Philip driven ont of Acarnania, which he has urped from you, and hey quiſh 
» bim "of upon the Defenſroe in his own Dominions. That flouriſhing Proving, Laced 
which was taken from you by this Conqueror, ſhall return to the Dominion of its Multi 
Liv. ibid. old Maſters: If you will enter into Engagements with Rome, I will be anſiwerajj did he 
for the Reſtitution of it. 8 Ri | #3 hin, 
. Tuts Diſcourſe made an Impreſſion on the two Heads of the e /Htolians, Scopus the At 
| and Dortimachus; and they, full of Hopes of recovering their Lofles, harangued He fil 
the Diet in their Turns. Lævinus had out of Modeſty ſaid little in Praiſe of biz 2% e 
Republic. But the two Chiefs ran out into Panegyricks upon her, with all tha And u 
Eloquence of which they were Maſters, and knew how to apply, upon impor. and A: 
tant Occaſions. They deſired, not only to enter into a League with the Roma, Cities, 
but-likewiſe that as many of the neighbouring Nations, as could be prevailed on, one D. 
ſhould be brought into it; and to this end, they ſent Deputations to all the Re. . Jece 
publicks and Kings in their Neighbourhood, which they thought they could bring ce! 
into an Alliance with Rome againſt King Philip. They ſent Ambaſſadors to El, Von 7/ 
Lacedemon 5, and Attalus 7 King of Pergamus * in Aſia Minor; to- Pleuratus, WM that 1 
who was either Maſter of a Part of Thrace, or perhaps a Portion of 1/yricum; ai not def 
laſtly, to Scerdilædus 10 King of the beſt Part of the laſt mentioned Country. The Ia 
GO het N ern A 5 Account have ac 
TY Philip, 
Naupact Nandadtum, formerly a con- to iter Ohmpiut, in the City of Olympia, ws : 
ndirable City in-, The 1 Natives call W 88 one o the Wonders of the World. Wit a 
it Epadtos, or Nepattos ; the Tarks, Einebacki. The G6 Lacedemon, known alſo by the Name of Yar he rend 
Tealians give both this City, and the neighbouring was the capital City of Laconia, a Southern Pro laid in 
Gulph, the Name of Lepanto. This City, which vince of Peloponneſaus. It is now called Miithr. 
ſtood on the Sea-Coaſt, Was called Nazpattam, be- But ſome pretend, that it ſtood near the Place nov 
cauſe the Heraclide had built here the firſt Ship called Palæchori, five or fix Miles from Miſbrs V3 
which carried them to Pelopoxneſus. In the fir 7 The Attalxs here ſpoken of, is Artalas the br), - an / 
* Ages, it belo to the Lacri Ozole. The Aibe- who ſucceeded his Father Exmenes the Firſt, un 5 0 2 
1 niaus afterwards made themſelves Maſters of it, and was Brother to Phileterns, The latter was Tue * h ore, 
2 gave it to the Meſſenians, whom the People of La- ſurer to Lyſimacbus King of Thrace, at Pergam MY 
_— cedæmom had driven out of Pelopoxneſus, as we are and afterwards acquired the Dominion of this Ci *. 
3 informed by Thxcydides. Then the Lacedemonians and erected it into a little State. Atzalas begun HHC, ; 2 
having in their turn conqu the Atbeniant, at reign in the Year of Rowe 512; and accord 11 * 7 
Egos Potamos, took N. from the Maſſe- the Hiſtorians, reigned forty three Years. 50 WINE * 2 
nian, and reunited, it to Lacri. Aſter this, Pbilip be died in the Year of Rome 556. This Prince ws N 
Macedon, the Father of Alexander the Great, eſteemed for his Valour, and his Magnificence. wit 7 
Os it, and reſtored it to the ZEtolians, who liked had improved his Mind by the Study of the 4 i *r | 
it, becauſe of its Proxitnity ; and from that time, it Sciences, and polite Arts. Eumenes the Second, re | _— 
was always thought to belong to tolia. eldeſt Son and Succeſſor, had ſo great an Affen 12 Bog 0 
5 Elis, formerly a Canton of Peloponneſus, was for his Brothers, Aetalus, Phileterns, and 4 <3% 5 e 
bounded, to the North, by Achaia; to the Eaſt, by that they are propoſed as an exemplary Patten n accord 
Arcadia; to the South, by Maſſemia; and to the brotherl) Love. Their Mother was Apollnil F 00g 
Welt, by The lonian Sea. Thy grams Part of this Cy/ica. L 13 The - 
Province now bears the Name of Belvedere, as does 8 Pergamus was a City of Great Muſia, of wee in 97 
old Elkis its Capital, on Account of the Beauty of vince of % Minor, near the River Caicu. 1 4 
the Climate. e Rivers Penexs and Alphexs wa- now called Pergamo, or Bergamo. It was iſa, 110 


1 tered the Territory of the Elians. The City of Piſa, dence of the Artali; and the native City of de 
4 or Olympia, or $ the moſt conſiderable Cities in mous Gallien. It ſtood on the Confines of L 
| the Country, was the general Render vont of all the and was watered by the River Selinzs. 


Greeks, for the Celebration of The O ck Games oy makes this Plexratzs one of the Kg . o 
in Honour to Japiter Ohmpius. So . Coun- Tha, but Polybins makes him King, of " Y | 1 
try was looked on as r- dedicated to that = Ullyricum. He was not that Pleuraia and thi . 
God.” Thoſe who pretumed to commit any AQ of whom we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. „lng ot hi 
Hoftility* there, were deemed guilty of a great Pro- 10 Scerdiledus was one of the chief Loy und means 
phanation. Nevertheleſs, Eli: was oſten laid waſte hricum. He ſeems to have been a Sovere ß, eDeath of 


by the People of Arcadia and Lacedemos. It need a Part of this great Country. He rrp W 
not be obſerved, that the Temple and Statue erected during the Regency of Tenuta. Then te 7 
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Account the Greek Hiſtorians have given us of the Negotiation of the c_/Erolians Year of 
with Lacedemon, is this. ROME 
Lu. C HLA NEA was the Orator who ſpoke in the Senate of Lacedemon PALL 
in favour of Rome; but he met with ſome Oppoſition, It is probable, the King of C. Furyws 
Macedon got Intelligence of the Plots the ,Ztolians were laying againſt him, and „ 
ſollicited the Lacedemomans to join him. At leaſt, he found an Acarnanian in cy; Gar, 
the Lacedæmonian Senate, who ſpoke in his Favour. However, Chlæneas was firſt Conſuls. 
rmitted to make his Propoſal of engaging the Lacedemonians in a League 
againſt PhzHÞ 3 and he ſpake thus. J am perſuaded, Lacedæmonians, that no Pohbius, B. 9. 
Man will dare to deny that Macedon has been the common Cauſe of all the Misfor-*© ** 
tunes of Greece. Tour Fathers have told you, that Philip the Father of Alexander 
the Great, ſacked ** Olynthus, a Colony of Athenians and 12 Chalcidians ; van- 
qui ſhed the Athenians themſelves ; and ee his Troops over the Territories of 
Lacedæmon, laid it waſte. Alexander hrs Son ſurrounded Peloponneſus with that 
Multitude of Nations which he conquered; and what Cruelties, what Robberies, 
did he not commit at Thebes? Ana have the Kings of Macedon who ſucceeded 
him, ſpared Greece more than their Predeceſſors? After Antipater had defeated 
the Athenians near Lamia 3, how ſeverely did he revenge himſelf on your Cities? 
He filled them with Baniſhments, Proſcriptions, and Slaughter. In ſhort, thoſe 
who eſtaped his Fury, could no where find any Refuge, but among the Ætolians. 
And why ſhould I call to mind the barbarous Hoſtilities of Caſſander 14, Demetrius, 
and Antigonus Gonates, which are freſh in all your Memories? Some ſeized your 
Cities, others eſtabliſhed themſelves in Tyranny, and would not let the People enjoy 
one Day's Liberty in Peace. The N Antigonus indeed made uſe of Addreſs 
to decerve you. He came with an Army, in Appearance to deliver you from the 
cruel Cleomenes '5, who tyrannized over you; but in reality, to preſerve himſelf 
from the Attempts of an ambitious Man, whoſe Spirit and Valour he dreaded. So Pohb. B. g. 
that upon the whole, you have not ſo much Reaſon to love the Macedonians, for © 23. | 
not deſtroying your City when they had it in their Power; as to hate them, for con- 
tinully oppoſing your gaining the Sovereignty of Greece, which otherwiſe you might 
have acquired. But to come to the Point. Ought you to prefer an Alliance with 
Philip, the preſent King of Macedon, to one with the Ætolians? Good Gods 
What a Creature is he? By how many Atts of Inhumanity and Impiety, has 
he rendered the Beginning of his a infamous? How many Temples has he 
laid in Ruins at Therma 16? What Treachery and Cruelty did he ſhew the Meſſe- 
| nians ? 


made an Alliance with the Acarnani and Iiyricans, ſettled his Dominion in Lacedæmon, he made War 
who jointly carried on a War in Achaia and Ætolia; with the Achaians, and defeated them in a pitched 
tho before, the Epirotæ had before borrowed Succours Battel. Then the conquered People implored the 
of the Etoliant, to act againſt the /Ulyricars. _ Afliſtance of Aztigonus Doſo, Tutor to young Philip 
11 Aenophon places the City of Ohnthus in Thrace, King of Macedon; and they delivered up the Citadel 
t ſtood near the Peninſula which is between the of Corinth to this Prince, as a Pledge to ſecure their 
Culph of Saloniki, and that of Aiomama. This City Performance of the Treaty. The Epirotæ, the Pho- 
as formerly poſſeſſed by Greeks, who came origi- cæœi or Phocenſes, the Arcadians, and the —_ 
fully from Chalcis, a City of Exbea, and by a lians, all entered into one general Alliance,, Ne- 
bony of Achenigns, Afterwards it had great Quarrels vertheleſs, Cleomenes took Megalopolis, the Capital 
ometimes with the Laced.emontians, ſometimes with of Arcadia, by Force. But at length, Aratas cut 
e Athenians, and laſtly with Philip of Macedon, as his Army in pieces, near Sellaſia, a. City of Laconia, 
ve learn from the Olynthiakoi of Demoſthenes. ſeized Sparta, and forced him to fly into Egypt, to 
12 Beſides the City of Chalcis, the Capital of Prolomy Energetes, for Refuge. And after he had 
wag, of which we have already ſpoken, there formed a Plot againſt Pzolomy Philepator, the Son 
"45, according to Strabo, another City of that Name and Succeſſor of Euergetes, he killed himſelf, about 
Elia, near the Springs of the River Evens. the ſecond Year of the fortieth Olympiad. But the 
13 The City of Lamia was ſituated on an Emi- King of Egypt did not ſpare him, even after his 
ence in Theſſah, towards the Sea-Coaſt. It is now Death. He revenged himſelf on the dead Body of 
alled Lamina, and lies about ſeven Miles Weſt of Cleomenes, which he faſtened to a Croſs. Nor had 
il. It ſtands on the River Agirena, towards his Mother, or Wife, or Children, a happier Fate. 
be Gulph of Zeiton, . GATE Philopator condemned them to be put to a painful 
14 Caſſander, Demetrius, and Antigomus, had IL .. See Polyb. B. 2. Tuſtin. B. 28. and Plutarch, 
"gned ſucceſſiyely in Macedon... in his Life of Agis, and Cleomenes. . : 
15 Cleomenes the Third was the Son of Leonidas 16 The Geographers mention two Cities of Ther- 
as of Lacedemon, He began to reign in the hun- ms; one in Galasia, on the Confines of Bithywia and 
red and thirty ſeventh Olympiad. He made the Be- Phrygia, which is now called Erma, or Germaſte, ac- 
nus of his Reign remarkable by the Troubles he cording to Leanclavins; the other in Pifid5a, whi 
Rnd means to raiſe in the City of Sparta, and by the Ancients call Termeſſ#s. The latter is now but 
© Death of the four Epbori, whoſe Eſtates he con- a Village. The Name of Therma was taken from 
ated, for the Benefit of the People. After he had the hot Baths in the he. en They "ay 
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Year off nians 474. #/bereas the Hiollans have ,alwdys been Enemies to the Enemiz, 
L. 9 N B Greece. Antipater 18 and Brennus ſaw them fly to your Aſſiſtance againſt the In 


626, 27. 


S has Occaſion is there for my putting you in mind of what tis paſt ? Tour Preſent 
— Fur Philip, ya will have nat hing to fear from your Neighbours. They have been 4 


»a, Conſuls, Feady  [ubdued, and our Arms ſball protect you againſt their Attacks: Beſides, what 


Pribizs, B. 9. it was brought to this, the moſt venerable Aſbes of our Monarchs. have been if 


fo great a Benefit, and declared Philip the Defender of your Dominions, and ju 
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undations of their Macedonians and Gauls, . which overſpread your Countries. Bit 
Intereſt ought to determine you, in the Caſe before you. If you make War gif z 


Succeſs: haue yau not Reaſon to expect from aur Forces, when united with thoſe of 
Rome: The Maccdonians were ſcarce able to reſeſ the Ætolians alone. How 
weak. then will Philip find himſelf to be, when he ſhall ſee his Dominion; 4. 
tacked by the Elkets of Rome, and King Attalus, by Sea; and the Troops of Ao. 
lia, Elis, and. Lacedzmon, ſhall break in upon them, by Laud? Let not they , 
Vain Seruple, by which . ſome endeavour to impoſe upon you, prevent your Joining 
with us. It is urged, that you formerly entered into an Alliance with Antigony, 
of Macedon. But haue not the Wars, which you have ſince entered into with u 
againſt Macedon, aboliſbed all former Treaties with that & 2 ? Thoſe you haw 
made with the. Ecolians. are. of later Date, and ought * to ſubſiſt 3 unleſs Jn 
have Reaſon to complain of the Ætolians for Breach of Faith. | 
Inis Diſcourſe of Chlæneat, which had more ſolid Reaſoning, than Grecia 
Subtlety, in it, raiſed a Murmur of Approbation among the grave Senators of Ia 
cedemons and they all thought it would be difficult to anſwer it. Igciſcus hin. 
ſelf, Philip's Orator, was ſtruck, with it. He held his Peace for ſome time, an 
when the Noiſe in the Aſſembly was over, he replied thus. Tho an ACcarnanian, 
I think it neceſſary to undertake the Defence of King Philip of Macedon, wy 
Maſter, and of bis Intereſts. The. preſent Debate is now reduced to this ſayl 
Queſtion, whether. the ancient Treaties of the Lacedæmonians with Antigonu 
ought to ſuperſede thoſe that then have ſince made with the Ætolians. But befae 
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turbed, and. they. have been repreſented as the Authors of all the Misfortunes if 
Grecce. Chlzncas has gone back as far as to Philip, the illuſtrious Son of Amynty, 
and derived all. your Calamities from him. But how. groſly would he impoſe un 
you?  Olynthus indeed ſunk under his Arms; but how much was that to th 
Advantage of all Greece? By his Victory, be delivered you from "9 Onomarchy 
and Philomelus, thoſe. prophane Tyrauts, who after they bad pillaged the Tenpl a 
Delphi, were preparing to invade your Territories. And you then were grateful fit 


Captain-General. If he ſpread ſome Terror in the Territories of Lacedzmon, i. 
was only to compel your Anceſtors to reunite themſelves to the other Greek Citits po 
and enjoy a happy Peace with them. I allow, that Alexandar treated the Thebu un th 
— Ho Bn 4 bim, with Rigour. But ought not the Benefits you recti A 
from his Conqueſt of Perſia, to be mentioned at the ſame time? As to his du. 5 fo 
ceſſors, I admit that ſome of them were Enemies to Greece. But does it beet tons 

Etolians e complain of it? The Greeks never ſuffered ſo much from M. = 22, 
cedon as from Atolia Did not the Ætolians ſtir up Antigonus to come and i, Pre 
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folve a general Diet in Achaia? Did not they enter into a League with Alcxand 
of Epirus, o diuide Acarnania with him, and ſell its Inhabitants by Auction, ſi 
Slaves? What Cities and Temples in their N. eig hbour hood have not their Genau 


- b . f : , t P 

Billed with Slaughter, and Profanations? What Robberies did 0 Timæus cm da) we 
1 | 1 | > l | e Miles « 
id to be ſovereign Remedies for Palſies. An Hand King of Macedow, and Son of Caſſauder. Jai ben an h 
41 in the Archipelago was called by this Name, — By he was killed by his Father - in-law Ir — near 
which was thirty fix Mites in Circumference. There chat King of Thrace, after a Reign of three 14 5 e Mou 
here ſome Mineral Springs in it. Polybjzs like- and a half, in the third Year of the 0 prevail 

wile, B. 5. ſpeaks of anocher Place called Therm, twenty firſt Olympiad. As for Brenz be halb that 
near the River — thy between Erzolia and Mace into Macedon at the Head of a terrible Arm) * 80 a 
don ; and this Rente to be the Place ſpoken of in Gauli, as we have obſerved, Vol. 2. „ J tha 
Chlencas's Speech. 405 19 We have ſpoken of the Exploits of 0s wi nd 
| | un 


"17 Meſſevis was. forinerly the South Canton of chaf and Philomelns, and the tragical End of ® 
Te. fituated between Laconia to the Eaſt, two Generals, 5.15. | | 


* 


e fi | 
27 to e and Arcadia to the North. It is 20 We don't know who this Timens 

ow a" Part of Belnedere. Meſſene, formerly the whom Pohbiut ſpeaks, B. 10. But it is probs“ 
. " this Country, is now calted Moſeniga, be was General of the Ayolians. 
Polbine here ſpeaks of Antipater the Faſt, DAY 
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in the Canctuary of Neptune at Tznarium 21, and in that of Diana at Luſi 22 Year of 
Not to mention many other Ætolians, who have proved more fatul to Greece, than R ON ZE 
ber Seythians, or Galatians 23. Compare now the Services the Succeſſors of Alex- K. 
ander have done Greece, with the Calamities Ætolia has brought upon her. But to Ct. Muri s 
confine ourſetues to the preſent Age. Ought the Ætolians to reproach Philip with Kors 8 
umme Temples, who have themſelves profaned thoſe of *4 Dio and Dodona? And with rieju Gar- 
gerd 10 Antigonus, Lacedæmonians, the Favours you received from him are ſuch, v, Conſuls. 
4s yon ought never 10 forget. Tou provoked him; he made War with you. Ton 
rome to a Battel; he was viftorious in it. Tour Cities and Liberties were in his 
Handi, and he reſtored them all to you. He drove out the Tyrant who enſlaved 
you: and you juridically declared him your Guardian, and promiſed an inviolable 
Attathment to him. To which I am very ſorry to add, that you have ſince broken 
through all your Engagements with him. Jou have promoted the Intereſts of HÆtolia 
grainſt thoſe of Macedon. And now it is even pretended, that your Forgetfulneſs 

the Services of Antigonus diſannuls for Treaties with him, and frees you from 
all Obligations to Gratitude. Strange Reaſoning ! Is one Act of Tngratitude ſuffi- 
cient to cancel all ee to Duty, and give a Santtion to all future Atts o 
the ſame kind? Tour Treaties with us have been inſcribed on Pillars, ſacredl, 
confirmed by Acts of Religion, and ought never to be broken by go Renew them 
then, at leaſt now that Philip ſollicits you to do it. Jou ſay indeed, That the pre- 
ſent State of Affairs makes it neceſſary that you ſhould ſhift Hande; and That the 
Happineſs and Tranquillity of Greece cannot be ſecured without it. But theſe 
are vain Pretences. Achaia will long continue in her preſent Condition, if you con- 
time faithful to your Promiſes to us. It is only her Union with the Barbarians that 
un diſturb her Tranquillity. If you continue united to the Nations that ſpeak the 
ſame Language with you, you will continue ſafe. But if you follow the Policy of 
the Etolians, who to revenge themſelves on Philip, are calling in the Weſtern 
People to their Aſſiſtance, it will be far otherwiſe. Surprizing Imprudence ! Sooner 
or later, the Tempeſt muſt return upon themſelves. Their Defenders will ſoon be- 
come their Conquerors; and then their Deſtruction will draw after it the Ruin of 
all Greece. Tt therefore highly behoves you, Lacedzmonians, to divert the Storm. 
Imitate the Foreſight of your Anceſtors, who ſo reſolutely withſtood the Sollicita- Pol. B. 5; 
lions of Xerxes. Dont be prevailed on by the Example of the Ætolians only, to © 3* 
embark in a War with Macedon, Epirus, Theſſaly, Boeotia, Achaia, and Acarnania. 
t is common for the Ætolians, upon the leaſt Proſpect of Intereſt, to prefer Broils 
jo all Regards to Honour and Probity. But Lacedæmon acts upon different Mo- 
ves; Decency and ſtrict Equity have their due Weight in her Deliberations. 
Dppoſe then the Enterprizes of the Romans and Etollans with Force. Comply 
with the Deſires of all Greece; and if any of your Magiſtrates is prejudiced with 
$ contrary Opinion, let his Reaſon get the better of his Prepoſſeſſrons. Ae 
INDEED, this Diſcourſe ought to have made Greece tremble with the Appre- 
inſions of future Evils ; but the wiſeſt Republicks don't foreſee Misfortunes at 


u Tænarium was a City of Peloponneſus in La- 
ne. Procapius calls it Ceræapolis, and Cenopolit. 
be ancient Geographers place it near a Promon- 
ry of the ſame Name, now Cape Matapan, or 
0 Maina. It is now but a ſmall Town, called 
ſome Moderns Caibares. Niger gives it the Name 
| Porto delle Quaglie; — reat Numbers of 
Quils were found there. This City lay about forty 
ie Miles South of Lacedæmon. There is yet to 
ſeen an horribly deep Gulph on the Declivity of 
Hill near Cape Fenarinm ; which the Poets took 
Ir the Mouth of Hell. And to this Day, an Opi- 
an prevails among the People in the Neighbour- 
bod, that the Devil comes out of this Cave * 
to go a hunting in the Shape of a Hound. S 

u ſays, that there was a Temple erected to Nep- 
ar the Promontory ; and that it was an invio- 
Ws Aſjlum, for. all chat fled thither for erage: 
ere were ſeveral Marble-Quatries in this Neigh- 
4 which are much boaſted of by the An- 
fan. Travellers likewiſe ſay, that Cryſtal, Me- 
5 klo Precious Stones, wete formerly dug out of 

ain. 


Vol. III. 


22 We don't know the Situation of this City of 
Luſi, unleſs Polybius here ſpeaks of Lys in Arca- 
dia. Pauſanias, B. 8. and N of Byzantium 
mention it; and the former 1ays, there were no 
Footſteps left of this City. 

23 Galatia is a Province of Aa Minor, which 
Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolomy, call Gallo-Græcia. It 
took that 5: 6E, from the Gault, who made them- 
ſelves Maſters of it. It was bounded to the Wet, 
by Great Phrygia, Byebinia, and Aa Propris ; 
ee de Rk by ba 
| b cia; to the 

ane which ſome alſo make a Part of Gala- 
2 is no called Chiangare, according to Ca- 

aldut. | xe | 

F 24 Dio, or Diam, was formerly a City of As- 
cedoy, ſituated on the Coaſt of The Thermaic Gone 
between the Mouths of the Aliacmom and Pharybas, 


at the Foot of Mount Olympas ee, Serabo; 

and ſeyen Stadis from The Gulph of Theſſalonics. 

It is now called Stadia. Inn Hi DOD 3 
4 M fo 
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{lo great a Diſtanee.- Lævuinass Fleet was then formidable to all the Coaſts of 
E Megtterranesn. and t 


It 
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Booty which ſball be taken, (6 
utmoſt to get Acar 


him, tall be leaves off 


Neighbourhood of Qricum, and A 


forced the 


z See what we ſuy of the City and Iſland of virus, becauſe the Ruins of ſeveral Palaces are i 

N. 1. p. 4 of Vel. 1. Note 11. covered 

| were two Cities, which had the Name 

of An'ade. One was in Hcarzavia, on the Shore 
of The [onian Sea, and at the Month of the River 

eſent Hragameſto, accord ing 
of Byzantium calls it Erex- 
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Han: and Step 
e. The other was, accordi , 
a faly, near Mount Gera. As for NVaſſas, or 
it was probably a City of Acurnamia, not far 
mom gema towards the Mouth of the River 
Achelons. $i ed Hoh | 
27 Pella, à City of Macedon, ſtood between the 


Mouths of the Rivers Erigem and Lydizs, which run 


erm which 


8 dered on d, on the Side of Th 


in the Place which 


he. Confederacy. of the Romans with King Attalus and 0 dn 

, eln, powerful Motive to Lacedæmon to join with the ſtrongeſt Patty $.1 
E, $0. that ſhe declared for Rome, and Elis with her. The Kings Pleuratus and gc. d c: 
Mea, were ready to join in the League with the Atolians and Romans, and hopes 
ching remained but to draw up the Treaty, which was done in theſe Word rig 

F he Inhabitants of Elis, the Lacedæmonians, Attalus, Pleuratus, and Scerdilædu Les 

unt fit. to enter inte an Allionce with the Romans, let them immediately arm, H Lin 
make. War. with King Philip. The Romans ſpall furniſh the Confederates uns nd ti 
wenty fue Ships,” at the leaſt. All the Congueſts which ſhall be made betum Wl come 
s of  AEtolia, and Corcyra, ſball belong to the Confederates ; but 11, ey r 

long to the Romans. The latter ſball do th, Wl ichtro) 

nania reſtored to the Ætolians, its ancient Maſters. The Aid. Meat « 
lians ſball not make a Pearce with King Philip, till he has promiſed ts leave Rom uss th 
and ber Allies in Peace; and on the other hand, Rome ſball never be reconciled, vas o 
| making War with the Ætolians, and their Confederates. were © 
F. III. Bur theſe Articles were not ſigned till two Years after; when they had fi of tho 
been confirmed by the «/#oliens at Olympia, and the Senate at Rome. Thi; MY which 
Delay in ratifying them, was occaſioned by the Dilatorineſs of the Romans, u WW took a 
ſending Envoys to G Atolia: and when ratified, the Romans placed them in te al his 
Capitol, as a valuable and laſting Monument of their firſt Alliance with the Grey WW the Kir 
Nation. However, Hoſtilities began with Philip, even before the Treaty was ſignei WM 2dvanci 
Levins ſeized the Iſland and City of 25 Zacynthus ; and took the Citics of of thei 
25.e Ainiade and Neſus from the Acarnani; and reſtored them to the (Aula Approa 
hen, thinking theſe firſt: Conqueſts ſufficient ro ſuſpend the Projects of Phily, red to 
retired © with his Fleet to Corcyra, and there wintered. ever, tl 
AI the mean time, the King of Macedon, who was quiet in his City of Pella 7, BMW ncceſlat 
making . Preparations for the War in Italy, received an Account that the and co 
League between the Romans, and the Kings and Republicks in Greece, was con- As f 
cluded and thereypon immediately altered his Meaſures. He reſolved to turn his AF Cailed fi 
Arms againſt. the Greeks, his new Enemies, the next Summer; took the Fiel The R 
carly in the Spring; and made Incurſions into the Lands of 1/{yricum; in the WY who we 
is. His Deſign was thereby to prevent the ¶ the © /Z 

Epirate from entering Macedon, during his Abſcnce, and to keep them in Ave, WM battered 
by. the Terror. he ſpresd in IAyricum. He indeed ravaged the Territory of , length i 
d the Apolionzates to retire into their Cities and all on a ſudden fel 1inus re 

Pelagonia and Sintia, and took the City of the Dardani, to prevent ther City. 
aking an Itruption into Macedon. From thence he came down into Theſu, WAR Diſeaſe, 
in of prevailing on the Theſ/a/ians to join with him: and he left his eld chief M 
Son Perſeus among them, with four thouſand Men, to guard their Frontier. concern 
Arn this Expedition, which was ſoon finiſhed, Philip returned for ſont §. V. 
Days into his Kingdom of Macedon, from whence he ſoon marched an Army but in , 
wards Thrace 25, and againſt the Medi. Theſe People uſed to fall on Macedon, ® * Hei 
„ 3 5 | toops 


8 there. In this City Alexander the (116 
was born. | 
28 The Name of Pelagonia was common 10! 
City and Canton in Macedon. The Ci , according 
to Contacuzenus, ſtood between the River In 
and Caftoria. The Canton was alſo called ** 
Ftis, becauſe it had "three Cities in it. As for | 
City of Sizzia, it was fituated in the North Put 
n eds of Thrace. — 
2 ace, now Romania, or Kumaiia, Þ* 3 
a Province in Exrepr, which is bounded, 1 dn 
South, b The Ageau es; to the Eaſt, by af ol 
tit, T bracian Bo hor as, an g 


ut, 


xine Sea; to the North, by Bulgaria; p f 
Weit, by Macedon. The 11245 poſſeſſed 3 ar A . 
as, Len Mount Rh ; and therefor n * 
lomy calls this Country Medic ; but other e 7 fn 
the Name of Macedonian Greece, becauſe 9 
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won as her Kings were engaged elſewhere. Philip therefore laid waſte the Year ot 
Country about 20 Phragande and Topyris, and beſieged the latter. ROME 
F. V. In the mean time, the Atolian Army marched out of their Territories, . 
and entered Acarnania. Scopas, the General of the Atolians, had conceived Cx. Fur vie, 
Hopes of conquering It. This Conqueſt had already been begun the laſt - Cam- —— 4 
pigu by L4VINUS, who had taken Mniadæ and Naſus from the Acarnani. Be- ricius Gar- 
des, the Pro- Prætor was near enough to aſſiſt the MAtolians with his Fleet and 25, Conſuls. 
Legion. And this reduced the Acarnani to Deſpair. A War was unavoidable ; 
ind they took ſuch deſperate Reſolutions concerning it, as would better have be- 
come wild Beaſts, than a civilized People. In a general Aſſembly of the Nation, 
they reſolved among themſelves not to lay down their Arms, till they had utterly 
deſtroyed the HAtolians; and they abſolutely forbad all their People to give 
Meat or Shelter to any of their own Soldiers, who ſhould be beaten. Not 
was this all. Every Acarnanian, who was between fifteen and ſixty Years of Age, 
was obliged to ſerve in the Troops. The oldeſt Men, Women, and Children, 
were committed to the Care of the Epirote, who were deſired to place all the Aſhes 
of thoſe who were killed in Bartel in one Tomb, and put an Inſcription upon it, 
which ſhould do honour. to their Memories. And after theſe Precautions, they 
took another more neceſſary than the reſt, which was, to write to Philip to quit 
all his other Entcrprizes, and fly to the Aſſiſtance of Acarnania. Accordingly, 
the King of Macedon, after he had taken ſome Cities in Thrace by Capitulation, 
advanced ſlowly towards the Camp of the Acarnani, which was on the Frontiers 
of their Province. And then this furious Conſpiracy of the Acarnani, and the 
Approach of Philip, diſcouraged the Atolians to ſuch a degree, that they re- 
tired to the Center of their Dominions, without making the leaſt Attempt. How- 
ever, their Motion and Confederacy with Rome, made Philip think his Preſence 
neceſſary at home; and he therefore retired to the Center of his own Dominions, 
and continued quiet at Pella. | T 
As for Levinus, he had, upon the Return of the Spring, weighed Anchor, and 
ſailed from Corcyra to Naupactus; and his Arrival had put the Mtalians in Motion. 
The Rendezvous of the Confederates was at Anticyra 3", a City of the Locri 32, 
who were Neighbours to the e_/Xtoltans; and the Romans were ſoon there by Sea, and 
the c /Ztoltans by Land, and laid Siege to it. They inveſted it by Sea and Land; 
battered it on both Sides, but with moſt Vigour where the Romans were; and at 
length it ſurrendered at Diſcretion, and became ſubje& to the MRtolians. Læ- 
mus reſerved nothing for his Troops, but the Booty they took in plundering the 
City. And there, the Pro-Pretor, who was ſeized with a long and dangerous 
Diſeaſe, was obliged to tarry a great while, even till after the Election of the 
chief Magiſtrates in the Campus Martius: and it will ſoon appear, how far he was 
concerned in that Election. | 
$.V. Thus the Affairs of the Republick proſpered on the Side of Greece; 
but in Hain, ſhe had received a terrible Check the laſt Year, by the Death of the 
two Scipro's. Indeed the brave Marcius, being choſen their Commander by his 
Troops themſelves, ſtill ſupported the declining Intereſts of Rome there. But after 
al, it was difficult for him long to make Head againſt the numerous Armies of 
tic Carthaginians in Spain, without freſh Succours. During the time that Han- 
wal kept Rome blocked up, ſome ſlight Reinforcements had been ſent to Spain, 
but rather out of a Bravado, than any Imagination that they were ſufficient to 


0 This City of Phragavde is utterly unknown. ding to the different Cantons they inhabired. Some 
The City we here call opyris ſtood in Thrace, on were called Locri, or Locrenſes Ozole ; who inhabited 
the Confines of Macedon. It is called 7' 7 by the Weſtern Part of Lari, which bordered on Pho- 
Precopins ; and Topyrium by Antoninxs, But ac- cis, to the Eaſt ; The Galph of Corinth. to the South; 
we Lie Sophian, it has now changed its Name Doris, to the North; and Ætolis, to the Weſt. O- 
5 * of Puſio. _ wn. _ 7 — * NN 1 
1 Anticyra ſtood near the River Sperchins, over dered upon Theſſaly, Doris, an is. e Locri 
"mg Mount Oz:a. It bordered —— Theſſaly. 1 fo calle from the City of Opus their Ca- 
der it is an Iſland of the ſathe Name, which a pital, lay on the Side of Epirus, between Bevria 
- unds with Hellebore, according to Pliny, B. 25. and Phocis, and bordered upon the Locri Epicme- 
* and Strabo tell us there was another City midi. Fhe Locrs Epizepbyrit ſettled in ay, neut 

*eyra in Phocis, It is now called S. The Zephyrian Pr in Calabria, This Cape 
p 2 Loeris, or Locri, was Country of Achaia. The is now called Capo D. ws 
"Ole of this Province had different Names, accor- | 1 
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anſwer the Wants of the Republick there. And after the taking of Capua, ſh. 


to thoſe. of Carthage. To this end, ſhe pitched upon C. Claudius Nero to 


till 
om. 


ſuch time as a Succeſſor was appointed. This Claudius Nero had had the © 
mand of à Legion before Capua, with the Title of Pro. Prætor, and had hey 
himſelf. to be a good Officer. He was ordered to chuſe out of all the victorion 
Troops ſix thouſand Legionaries, and three hundred Horſe, together with ſix thou. 
ſand auxiliary Foot, and eight hundred auxiliary Horſe; and this Reinforcemy,, 


embarked at Puteoli,' had a ſafe Paſlage, and landed at Tarragona. There the Tat 
Roman Galleys were unrigged, and laid up; their Crews incorporated among the the Gl. 
Foot; and theſe new Troops joined the Forces which Marcius and Titus Fonze;,, Wl didates 
Livy, B. 26. had ſaved for the Republick on the Banks of the Ebro. From thence they 30 and w. 
* vanced towards the Enemy then encamped between 33 Illiturgis and Mentiſſa, 4 diſting! 
the Foot of the Mountains called to this Day 34 The black Rocks; and there the nan G 
Nomant ſuddenly inveſted A/drubal. By ſeizing a Neck of Land covered with On the 
Wood, Claudius Nero had it in his Power to intercept all his Proviſions. Faces ( 
Tut artful Brother of Hannibal was ſenſible of his Danger; and depending look 01 
more on Cunning than Valour, for his Deliverance, he had recourſe to Negotiation, the Sc 
He ſent an Herald to Claudius, with very advantageous Propoſals, and thereby over. WW DcjeRti 
reached the Roman. Aſdrubal promiſed to leave Hain, and tranſport all his Sol. oo appe 
diers from thence, if the Romans would give him and them their Lives; and diſchars 
this was too favourable a Propoſal to be rejected. Beſides it was much betet birth, 
to get all the Enemies of Nome out of Spain, than to hazard a Battel with Men Pvung f 
deſperate. The Generals had a Conference about regulating the manner of de. Nevertk 
livering up the Provinces and Cities; and the expert Carthaginian continually now ag 
raiſed unexpected Difficulties, and thereby prolonged his Departure. He regulate res, bu 


Capua, and the Humiliation of Hannibal, the Romans had taken as much Cat 8 to t 


ſire Claudius to excuſe him from appearing at the Place appointed, that Day. Kt 


his Steps by the Quantity of Proviſions he had left in his Camp. Sometimes be 
diſputed about the Day of evacuating the Places which he had in his Power; 
ſometimes about the Garriſons that the Romans ſhould place in them; and all theſe 
were affected Delays, in order to compaſs his Deſign, Every Night Aſandi 
ſent away his Men from his Army in Companies, which climbed up the Moun— 
tains, and ſilently paſſed over them without the Knowledge of the Enemy. And 
every Day was ſpent in fruitleſs Interviews and Conferences. 

TILL at length, all the Carthaginian Infantry had gained the Plains, and 4%½ 
drubal had only his Elephants and Cavalry left in his Camp; and the cunning 
General found means by a proper uſe of accidental Circumſtances, to fave tbeſe 
likewiſe: | He obſerved that a thick Fog covered both Armies, and he ſent to de 


Ind har: 
Wever {po 

tels, mi 
reflions 


ſaid it was a Carthaginian Feſtival, at which he was indiſpenſably obliged to aſl; 
and the Excuſe: was accepted. But by the Help of this Pretence, and the Foy 
Aſdrubal marched with his Elephants and Cavalry, under Covert of the Wood 
the Skirts of which the Romans had ſeized, and very happily got out of thel 
Priſon. When the Sun had diſperſed the Fog, the Romans perceived that tir) 
had been cheated. They found the Carthaginian Camp deſerted ; and Claudi 
purſued after the Enemy for ſome time, to fight him. But Aſ@rubal retired it 
good Order, and eſcaped with only a few Skirmiſhes between his Rear- Guard an 
the Van Guard of the Romans. | > rk | 

F. VI. Wren News was brought to Rome of the Opportunity Claudius had it 
flip, the Senators were extremely concerned at it. Ever ſince the taking d 


of the Affairs of Spain, as of thoſe in Italy. But one ſingle Campaign in a forcig! 
Country, had robbed Rome of two great Generals, whoſe Union, Probity, and 


33 We have already declared, in this Volume, New Caſtile, which is vulgarly called Ls More 
that Yrewrgis lay near Andujar Ell Vieio. Sanſon But Mariana believes it to be. the preſent Ci 
it near Linares. Its Territory was watered Aontizon, or Montejon. 2 od 
by the River Betis, and was Part of Eaſt Andaluſia. 34 Anth Morales. tells us, That theſe B 
sto the Ci of Mentiſſa, which Pliny alſo calls Recks, called in the Language of the Count) jt 
exteſſa, it ſtood, according to Martin Ximenes, nas Negras, are yet to be near Bæxa, © Wo 
Sanſon, and Brietius, near Montiel, in that Part of of Audalalia, ſituated on the Guadaiquivir- 
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yalour, ſtruck Terror into the Spaniards and 'Carthaginians:”" She" therefore” aft» Year of 
her Eyes on the many valiant Commanders with which ſhe then abounded, but R O A E 
ſound none whom ſhe thought capable of ſupplying the Places of the two Scipio r DXLIL: | | 
wich Dignity. And this Uhcertainty about this important Choice, continued till Cx. Forviwe 
the Time of the Election 3 when Heaven; ever watchful to aggrandize' Rome, had) rr. 
vithout her Knowledge, prepared a young Warrior for this Poſt,- who afterwards **,* G 


I picrus GA 


avenged — 1 ſupported her on all Occaſions, vanquiſhed: Hannibal, and na, Conſula. 
Tart * 12 5 COU! 289% | | | | | 500 3: i} Wer! 

1 by Centuries were aſſembled for electing a Pro- Cunſul to recover. 
the Glory of the Roman Name in Spain; and it was then cuſtomary for all Can- 
lidares for Offices of Diſtinction, to wear a white Robe of a very bright Colour;' 
and wait for the Favour of the People on an Eminence; where they could be eaſily 
ditinguiſhed: But the People had the Mortification to find that none of the Ro- 
nan Generals changed his uſual Habit, or ſought their Suffrages, 6n this Occaſion; 
On the contrary, evident Marks of a Diſlike to this Employment, appeared in the 
faces of theſe Great Men; and this general Reluctance in them, made the Comitia 
look on the Affairs of Hain as deſperate, and renewed their Grief at the Loſs of 
the Scipio , whom no one would venture to ſucceed. However, in this general 
Dejection, young P. Scipio mounted the Eminence, on which the Candidates uſed 
to appeat, and offered to take upon him the Pro-. Conſulate, which his Father had 
diſcharged ſo long, and with ſo much Glory: Scipio had all the Advantages of 
victh, Name, Valour and Conduct, to plead for him; but he ſcemed to be too 
young for an Office of ſuch Importance. le was but juſt turned of four and twenty. 
Nevertheleſs; as he had already obtained the ( Ædileſbip before the legal time, Rome 
now again conſidered his Virtues, more than his Age. Not only all the 35 Centu- 
nes, but every Voter in every Century declared him Pro-Conſal of Spain. Vet it 
is probable that he held the Proconſulatè only by Commiſſion. n. 

$. VII. Zur Rome ſeemed to repent of this Choice, ſo conttary to her eſtabliſned 
maxims, as ſoon as ſhe had made it. She was afraid that the Heart had had a 
reater Share chan the Head, in preferring the tiſing Merit of this young Man, to 
the many brave Commanders in the City, of known and approved Experience; 
and this Fear Was alſo tinctured with Superſtition. The Defeat and Death of Scipio! 

ic Father, were deemed 'inauſpicions Preſages with fegard to the Succeſs of the Son. 

ſhe Pro- Conſul therefore perceiving the Uneaſtneſts of the People, aſſembled them, 
nd harangued them in ſuch 'a manner as renewed their Confidence. No Man 

er ſpoke better, or with a finer Grace. His noble Mein, and that Air of Sweet- 


Pets, mixed with Majeſty, which appeared in his Countenance, made as great Im- 


teſlions on his Hearers, as his Words. Beſides, he had found Means to ſupport, 

om his Youth, a very favourable and very extraordinary Prejudice; which the 

nes had entertained of him, That he had private Conferences with the Gods, 

was governed by ſecret Inſpirations. Many Perſons believed, that the Succeſs p,zz. B. 10. 
mich every where attended him, and the Favour of the People who adored him; «: 2. 0 
lere rather the Gifts of Heaven, than the Effects of human Prudence. Thus Men, 
ier out of - Jealouſy, or an extravagant Admiration of what they cannot attain 
o often aſeribe the Product of a wiſe and artful Conduct to ſupernatural Cauſes; 
ICIPIO, who well underſtobd the Genius and ctedulous Temper of the Ro- 
ns, practiſed the Deceits of 35 Numa, Alexander the Great, and Lycurgus, and 
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Lil is evident, by what we have elſewhere ob- the Nymph Exeria, in. order to give the e 
med, that the Ri of chooſing Pro- Conſult be- Credit to his Laws. Lycurgut, and. * 7 
ged to the Comitia by Tribes, Nevertheleſs, we Great, made uſe of the ſame Artifice. When oe 
find Spie taiſed to the Pro-Conſular wanted a SanQion for what they did, they made uſe 
I) dy the Cenruriet. But this was an ex i- of the Authority of the Oracles, which they made 
n Step. Beſides, the Importance of the Office , to. ſpeak what Language they, pleaſed, | In Li 
which 5 omoted, was ſuch, as made B. 26. and Aalas Gellizs, B. 27. c. 1. we have 
aceſlary that the Perſon wo filled it ſhould de Account of 4 Dream Scipio's Mother” had, before 
table to all Orders of Men in the Republick. ſhe was big with him; and upon the Credit of which, 
'*© ſhall therefore leave the Text of Livy: as we People, e prepaſlaled in Scipio's Fayour 
n b notwithſtanding the Cotrection of Grews- believed him. to be the Son of Fapiter- The youn 
"2 who reads" Tiber, inſtead of "Centuries. Roman made 41-artful' Uſe of rn 
4 * hw obſerved, in the firſt Volume, that and did not . little to 2 3 
dok Advantage of the Credulity of che Peo- theſe Prei lices in is favour, pa- „ ual 
vith regard t0 the pretended Conterences with his Promotion $0 Honours, before the legal Age: . 
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Year of applied them to promata the Good of his Country, and his own Glory, He | 


ROM vent to the Capitol every Morning before Dey break, ordered the Temple of 7, 
puer ta be opeued for him, and there continued a great while in a kind of Con. 
r | | on 

& Forts templation. It was even remarked, that the Dogs which kept Guard on the ſacted 
Caxrona- Hill, did not bark at the ſight of him. And this Event, Which was little ſurpriz. 
ces Garzz, Ing in itſelf, ſince Scipio had paid Viſirs enough to the God for the Dogs to Know 
Confuls. - bim, paſſed fot a Prodigy. When any body ſpoke to him of the Converſation |, 

had with the Gods, his modeſt Silence was ſuch as might well perſuade People, or 
at leaſt | give. them Reaſen to ſuſpect, that he acknowledged himſelf to be a E. 


vontite of Jupiter: And by: theſe Means Sinio diſpoſed the People to enter int 38 
his Views, and found his Soldiers ready to execute the moſt diffcute Ente — was 4 


from a Perſuaſion that Heayen had revealed to him the Suceels' of them, Ny, 

he had the Addreſs to fill his own Family with the ſame Prepoſſeſſions. After be 

| had formed a Plot to get himſelf and his Brother Lucius choſen © /Zdvles, no. 

wirlaſtanding cheir Age; when he thought the Succeſs of it inevitable, he one Day 

A tald his Mother that it had been twice revealed to him in a Dream, that he and 

5 his Brother ſhould be c. Haile. Hou ci it ſunpriæs zou, added he, 0 ſer joy 

tun Sons inveſted with & Dignity from their Touth excludes them! And 

indeed, the Mother was aſtoniſhed at the Reſpect the People paid her Children, 

vho were then deprived of their beſt Support, by the Abſence of their Father 

8 She thought there was ſomething very ungecountable and ſupernatural, both in 
the Event, and the Prediction of het eldeſt, Sn. engt 

4, Gellis, Nor chat 1Scipio wes always ſtrictly regular in his Conduct. From the time he 

F. % B. io. became ſuſceptible of Faſſion, he had His Gallantries. His Father was one Dy 

flatced to drag him out of a Miſtre(s's Lodging, half dreſſed; and he ever aft 

loved/Wamen. His boaſted Chaſtity wos net complexional, but rather the Ef 

of his Policy, or his Virtus. In ſhert, perhaps no Hexo ever had a more happy 

Mixture of : civil and military Accompliſhments. The Relation of his Exploit 

will chew, that be was in the Field à greater Commander than Hannibal, 1 

worthy to overcome him: An no Man ſhewed greater Affability and Steadineß, 

both in City and Camp, thas Scipio. His Diſinteteſtedneſs was ſuch, that he nig 

lected every thing but his Glery; and his Liberality was ſo great, that it was (ome: 

times thought Profuſtneſs. He was eaſy of Acceſt at all times, and gracious to 

all that approached him 3, Which. {ef fat gained him tha Affections gi hoth Propl 

and Soldiers, that he was their Idol. His Figure and Air were: ſuch, that Natun 

ſeemed to have formed him o win the Hearts of all that ſlaw him. There vs 

ſomething in bis Features that was both tender and martial at the ſame wm 

Phe Swectneſs of his Looks, and the Fire that ſparkled in his Eyes, beſpoke the 

good natured General; and the intrepid Soldier. And tho he did not affcit u 

heighten by Art, thoſe external Beauties which Nature had given him; yet ud 

tmtmer did he chuſe to bury them in the naſty Slovenlineſs, which the Great Cen 

4. Cell. Az. tals of his time made Matter of Merit and Oftentation, He ſhaved his Beard, in 


they wan 
N } 

Spirit: 
be Intere 
his Pr 


— Dy 
-4 _ this Cuſtom was then introduced. into Rome: And in times of tho deepeſt bia Aden 
ing; he did not utterly negle@ his Perſon, or the Deceney of his Dreſs, Anduurg rat 
thin did not betray an Weakneſs of Underſtanding, may juſtly be inferred fro.” f 
his conſtant. Aﬀettion for Funius 37, the famous Poo of his time, and the med o. 
ventor-of-the Latin Hexamger Yorks. wi oo on Lo he Field ; 
Suca was the very promiſing General, whom Rome appointed to repair lf ©! | 
_— Loſſes in ain; and the Republick, as uſual, neglected no Precaution that was Enem) 
*Y Z. rar. B. 9. Cfſary to lecure her Pro-Confat all the Succeſs he deſired.” She nominatcd an d * | 
1 Nera Prator, named M. Junius Silanus, o accompany Scipio 3. rather, accom: vas 
ad toe one Hiſtorian, as a Coadjutor, to aſſiſt him with his Councils, and temper A paced | 


Poet har Pare of 


Boilgap A + 


les of 


a City 
little time; 


Cape of the Pyrenees, is the ſame which 
8 The te Fe The Promontory of Venus, from 
" bouring Temple which was conſecrated to 
ir dels, This Progrogtory is now known by 
the Name of Cap de Venares. 
See our Account of the City of Emparia, 
„eperiam, now Empariar, the Capital of 'Lam- 
above, p. 86. of this Volume. . 
* After the taking of Syracuſe, moſt of the Ci- 
* of Keily, which had embraced the Cartbaginian 
Party, voluntarily ſurrendered to Margellus at Diſ.- 
cretion. And thoſe which had continued faithful 
the Roman Republick, or which had renewed their 
Alliance with Rome, without waiting for the Re- 
auction of Syracuſe, were maintained in the Poſſeſ- 
fon of their Privileges. Neyertheleſs, Sicily was 
not entirely ſettled in Peace, Marcellus had yet 
ſome Enemies to ſubdue. Epicydes and Hanno were 


ildren 
Father, 
0th in 


J to Arigentam for Refuge. Mutinets, who had 
ime ie — 2 A by Hamibal to ſupply the Place of Dp" 
ne Day puerates, kept the Field at the Head of a Detach- 
er after WAA ment of Namidians. This General was a Phæni- 
e Effed da by Deſcent, and a Native of Hippo, a City of 
Africa, which the Greeks called Diarrhytos, to diſ- 

2 happy tinouiſh it from another Hrppo in Numidia. This 
Exploits Officer, who was formed by Hannibal himfelf, had 
al. and red Reputation in the Army, by his Valour 
f Adivity- Epicydes and Haro, who knew bis 
zadinel, Merit, had given him the Command of A y of 
he W's Numidia Horſe; and this brave Man did not fru- 
15 ſome· ſtate: their ExpeRations. He ſoon made himfelf 


dreaded in all Sicily, by the Advantages he gained 
over the Cities in Hi re with the Romans, After 


a People be bad, with furprizing Expedition, ravaged the 
| Nun Lands of bn Enes be ran to all the Places 
which yet adhered to Carthage, and by his Preſence 

| kept theſe waveri People in Awe, after the Re- 

ne dun daction of 3 He fecured the Fidelity of 
poke tht B A the — <p rd 

wanted ; and he encou others to hold 
affect w amel againſt Mare * raiſed their deject- 


d Spirits. He ſeemed to be in alt Places, where 
he Intereſts of Haxzibal and his Republick requir- 
d his Preſence. Epicydes and Hauna bad till now 
hut themſelyes up in the City of Agrigentum. But 


t Mouth ndoldened by the y Expeditions of Matrner, 
And thif ey ventured to Td i Army into the Plain. 


hey advanced as far as to the River Himera, and 
here formed a Camp. Marcellus, as ſoon as in- 
omed. of theſe new Motions, immediately took 
e Field; went and encamped with the greateſt 
art of his Army four Miles from the Carthagi- 
as Troops, re olving to watch the Mations of 
i y; and Matines did not give. him time to 
liberate long what Part to act. This General, 
ho only wanted an Opportunity to ſignalize him- 
If, was immediately beforchand with Marcellus. 
© paſſed the River, fell ſuddenly on the Guards, 
I "ng an Alarm in the Rowen Camp. 
It Yay Marcellus marched out of his Entrench- 
ents, and drew up his Men in Order of Bartel. 
jt the Raman, in the firſt Heat of the Action, 
ne repulſed quite to their Camp; and Maine: 
5 n to. renew the Attack with double Vi- 
our, when he received the News, that in the Heat 
2 Sedition, the Namidies Cavalry had divided 
emſelves into two Parts, and three hundred of 
em retired to Heraclea. Upon this therefore, the 
eral was obliged to drop, or rather delay his 
2 


and Reputation of 


therefore 


getan. 
The midiavs, who after havi 
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Sea, coaſted along Gaul, doubled The Cape 38 of the Pyrenees, after three Gal - Year of 
— K er ſciller had joined him, and happily wang at the Port of 29 Empuria, ROME 
formerly founded by the Phocæi. Where we ſhall now leave 
but ſoon return to attend him in his Enterprizes. | 8 
VIII. Taz Winter approached; the Roman Troops in all Places were ready Cru 
o retire into their Winter. Quartet and then Marcellus, who had not left 40 Sicily 
race his taking of Syracuſe, returned to- Rome. But as he was the General 


| Army 


Enterprize. He inſtantly went to ſtifle a Revolt, 
the Conſequences of which might prove fatal to his 
Deſigns; and he at the ſame time deſired Epicyder 
and Hanno not to fighs till he returned. t this 
Requeſt was not agreeable to the two Generals. 
Hanno, who had long been jealous of the Glor 
_— Wa ut ines, =_ ill Joo his 
to impoſe Laws upon him, and treat him 
as a Subaltern. What! faid he, am I ſent bes Sick. 
ly, with @ Commiſſion by the Senate and People f 
arthage, owly ro 2 wat to the Caprice of a wile 
African, of wo Birth or Family? And Harne found 
it no difficult Matter to inſtil the ſame Uneaſineſt 
into the Mind of Epicydes. So that they both re- 
ſolved. to paſs the River, and give Battel, without 
tarrying for Matines. Their Rage and Envy made 
them look on this Brave African, ny as à trouble- 
ſome Rival, who would aſſume to himſelf all the 
Honour of a Victory, which they might gain with- 
out him. Marcellus, upon fight of the Caribagi- 
ien Army, formed his. This Great Man had, four 
Years re, humbled the Pride of the Conqueror 
at Canna, before Nola; and it ſeemed ſhameful to 
retire before two Men, who were much inferior to 
Hannibal, and who had ſo often experienced his Va- 
lour. 80 that the Roman accepted the Challenge; 
and whilſt he was preparing for the Battel, ten 
Numidiaus came from the Carthaginian Army to 
him, and informed him that their Countrymen 
were abſolutely reſolved to continue unactiye durin 
the Action. ſhort; the Numidian Cavalry wat 
all inclined to revolt. Three hundred of this for- 
midable Body had deferted, and were gone to He- 
racleg. Befides, the Mutineers were perſuaded that 
icydes and Hanxo had ſent away Mtines their 
| and 1 ＋ him elſewhere, on pi 
poſe to rob him of t lory of having — 1 ed 
the Romans. And theſe naturally perfidious and 
faithle Africans kept their Word with Marcellur. 
The Report of the Revolt of the Namidievs was 
ſoon ſpread among the war and 
they all looked on this as an happy Preſage of the 
Victory. The moſt cowardly took Courage, when 
they were no longer to fear the Attacks of thoſe 
Squadrons, which had hitherto been ſo formidable 
to the Romans. As to the Enemy, a ſudden Ter- 
ror ſeized them all, upon the firſt Rumour of that 
Revolt. Beſides that the two Commanders, Epicy- 
des and Hanno, could no longer depend on this Ca- 
valry, which was the main Strength of the Africas 
Armies, it was much feared, that when joined with 
the Roman, they would even turn their Arms a- 
inſt the Carthagizians, So that theſe 1 
rocps were defeated in a Moment. The Shouts 
and feſt Shock of the Rowan Army determined the 
Victory; and the whole Carthaginian Army was 
_ ETD OA 
tives were W 1 
ing been idle N ors of 
the Battel, retired to ſeveral Cities. But they wauld 


t go with the others to Agrigenrary, far fear 

I, ſhould i Iu 
many thouſangs of the Enemy were overtaken 

the grepteſ Part. of them killed; and 

= Priſbnets r 

k eight Elephants. great Advantage 

ba to the die heſt 8 8 a ; we 

returned victorious: to Ayracaſa. om thence by 

came to Rome, after he h Dx his Army 


the Purſuers; 
the reſt made 
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Year-of Army in a foreign Country, he was not admitted to his firſt Audience within tte 
RO E Walls of the City. At the Requeſt of Calpurniut the Prætor, the Senate aſſembled 


in the Temple of Bellona, to receive him; and there he added to his Narration of = 
SES his Bartels, and his Conqueſt of 'Syracuſe,: a Petition for a Triumph. It is certain, take 
Cznroma-: few Generals had better deſerved that Honour but the Scnate had their Rug. nn 
— 7.479 from which they would not depatr. And on this account, the moſt fortunate of. anit 
Cn ten got the better of the moſt. brave. Thoſe MO did not favour Marcellus, ob. Gol 


jected, That his victorious Army was not returned to Italy with him; whereas ! 
ought to have been preſcnt, to bear Teſtimony to the Valour and Condua of 
their Leader. But his Friends could not bear to ſee Rome refuſe him a Triumyh 
when preſent, after ſhe had returned; Thanks to the Gods for his Victories, dune 
his Abſcace. M hat h ſaid they, ought he to be treated as a General, who has wy 
honourably executed his Commiſſion, barely becauſe, he was ordeped to leave. his Arm 
in the Fand of his. Succeſſor ? la ſhort,” allh things ſpoke in his Favour; never. 
theleſs, Cuſtom and Law ſcemed to be againſt his receiving the Diſtinctions he 
deſired. And therefore, as he was teally eſtemed, and his Services were exccel. 
ing agrecable to the Republick, the Senatots did all they could to honour him, 
without breaking in upon old Regulations, by granting him an Ovation. So the 
he did not enter Rom riding in a Chariot, crowned with Laurel, Trumpets ſound 
ing, and preceded. or follow ed by his Army. Joo little Blood had been ſpilt i 
his Victories, for them to ſuit the Taſte of the Rowans. Marcellus was an ani. 
able Conqueror, Who choſe rather to gain the Hearts of bis Enemies by Addre 
Pat. Life of and Inſinuation, than to ſubdue. them by Force of Arms. And it was owing u 
Marcell. the unxeaſonable Prejudices which his Enemies ſpread among the People on th 
account; that he Was only ſuffered to walk to the Capital on foot, crown 
Livy, B. 26. with Myrtle, and attended with an agreeable: Concert of Flutes and String l. 
F. IX. Tux Senate indeed took Care to make him ſome "Amends for th 
Injury that had been done him, by ordering that this Great Man ſhould not abſo 
lutely be reduced to a private Condition, but ſhould ſtill be ſuffered to have the 
Title of Pro- Conſul, and wear the Badges of his Generalſhip, whenever he cane 
into the City. And this was all Rome did, for a Conqueror who had taken il 
Sicity from the Cart haginians, except one little Corner of the Iſland. But Me: 
cellus found Means to do himſelf Juſtice, and to triumph; notwithſtanding the 
Refuſal of 1 He decreed himſelf a Triumph, on The Hill of Alba, ul 
appeared there in all the Pomp of a triumphant Victor, riding in a Chariot, crows 
ed with Laurel, and Trumpers ſounding. This was a bold Step, which voll 
have been deemed an Offence againſt the Publick, if it had not been authorizd 
by former Precedents ; but no body*murmured, unleſs at the vain Scruples of ti 
Senate, and the Ingratitude of the Magiſtrates. And tho Marcellus was not # 
tended, in his Proceſſion by the Army/which had ſo often been victorious unde 
him; yer the Shew of his Ovation and Triumph were not leſs pompous than uſul 
A Plan of Hr acuſe, taken from Nature, the Machines that Archimedes had it 
vented to defend it, the valuable Moveables which had been taken in it, the Sit 
tues and Paintings of an exquiſite Taſte with which it had more abounded, thi 
and Government in Sicily, into the Hands of Mar- produced Inadtion; and at Naſt they refuſed to df 
cus Cornelis. But after his Departure, a'Car:ha- the Orders of their Commander. Nay, they wil 
Zinian Fleet landed eight thouſand Foot, and three ed only an Head, to break out into an open R 
thouſand Namidians, in Sicily ; and by the Help of lion. All the Addreſs of the Prætor, Marco: ( . 
theſe new Forces, the Carthaginian Republick be- zeliz;, was wanting, to appeaſe theſe enraged I 
ju to recover her Power in ſeveral Parts of the ple. But he made a proper Uſe of. Careſſes 
ſland. Margantia, is and Marella, went over reatenings; and the Soldiers, when intimidad 
to her; and after their Example, ſome leſs confider- by the Puniſhment of the moſt mutinous, be 
able Places fell off from the Romans. As for Mx- more tractable, and ſubmitted to the Laws of ul 
Zines, he, at the Head of his Numidiamt, deſtroyed tary Diſcipline. Cornelius therefore ſeized wy 
the with Fire and Sword; daily returned E of repairing the Loſſes the Roman R 
<o the Cities of his Allies loaded with Spoils; and lick had ſuffered, fince the Departure of Marcel 
_ theſe Holfilities were committed with Impuntey, al- He, at the Head of his Troops, forced all e 
moſt within fight'of the Romam Army. The Aena bellious Cities to return to their Duty; and pn 
Soldiers were enraged that they had not followed cularly Margantia; which, with its Territor) 
their General to Rome, to "ſhare the Honours of a given up to the Spasiardt, to whom the Senate! 
Trinmph; with him el cheir Reſentments and affigned Lands, as 2 Reward for their Zed uf 
Murmuts were increaſed, at their being forbidden to "Service of the Repablick.” * © && | 
r Ces. ThpAnger 1 
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any City in Greece, the coſtly Veſſels that were found in the Palace of the old Year. of 
Kings of Syracuſe 3 and laſtly, immenſe Quantities of Money in Gold, Silver, and R 0 E 
braſs, were all carried before him on Biers. Eight Elephants, which had been . 
uten from the Enemy, marched in good Order before his Chariot; and put the C. Forvibs 
Romans in mind, that the Hero had conquered Carthaginians. The two Com- Curung- 
panions of his Glory, Meric and Sofis, walked before him, wearing Crowns of ref Gu 


2 GALI- 
Cold. The former was the brave Spaniard, who had delivered up to the Romans — 


de land which was a Part of Syracuſe. The latter was the Hyracuſan, who had %, » .c 
hewn the Romans the Way into the City by Night; and the Republick liberally - - tan 
ewarded them for their Services. She granted both the Right of Citigenſbip of 
dome, and gave the former five hundred Acres of the forfeited Lands of the Rebels 
jn Sicily and the latter as many in the Territory of Syracuſe, together with a fine 


Houſe in the 41 City. | 

X. Ir muſt be owned, that Marcellus then introduced among the Romans 
; refined Taſte for Paintings and Carvings. Rome, wholly devoted to military 
\tchievements, had yet ſeen only very coarſe Performances of that kind. Not 
hat it had been out of the Power of the preceding Generals to have brought the 
noſt perfect Qriginals, made by the beſt Hands in Greece, to Rome. But Marcellus 
ad more Delicacy of Taſte, and was more ſtruck with the exquiſite Beauties of 
e Pencil and Chizel, which he diſcovered in the Works of the greateſt Painters 
nd Sculptors. And this made him take ſo much Pains to ſtrip Syracuſe, in order pj. Life of 
o embelliſn Rome. He indeed brought very valuable Spoils from Sicily, and Marcellus 
laced them in the Temples of 42 Virtue and Honour, which he had built in Diſ- _ fl 
urge of a Vow he had made in the War with the Gauls. He invited Foreigners Me». | 
go and ſee them, and complimented the Greeks on having furniſhed the World 
th ſuch Productions, as were capable of doing Honour even to Rome. But, as 
range as it may appear, theſe new Embelliſhments were not equally agreeable to 
| the Romans. The People were charmed to fee with what Perfection Art had 
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1 Livy fays, the Pretor Marcus Cornelius, was headed in the Preſence. of Perſons of Diſtinction. 
* by the Senate to give Meric, and his _ Virtue and Honour are repreſented in different Atti- 
8 ſome City in Sieh, with Lands for their tudes, and under different Figures, on moſt of the 
pence; and it was left to his Diſcretion to do ancient Medals. On the Reverſe of « Galba, Ho» 
7 what part of the Iſland he thought proper. oxy is repreſented in a Woman's Habit, holding a 
ben, who had prevailed on Meric to declare Corzxcopia in her Left Hand, and a Pike in 
A was rewarded. with four hundred Right. Virtue appears there in a military Dreſs, 
1 nn re fn SEE — an Helmet on her Head, holding a Pike in 
: 1he Temple conſectated to Virtue and He- her Left Hand, and a Battoon in her Right, and reſt- 
. was built without the Walls, near the Gate ing one of her Feet on an Helmet. But the ſame 
R Afterwards, each of theſe. Divinities had Divinities appear in a very different manner, on ſe- 
dune Temple; and theg were ſo placed, that veral Conſular and Imperial s, which we ſhall 
© could enter the Temple; of. Howoar, without have occaſion to mention, in the . Courſe. of this 
ab through that of Tias, Figgeby the Raman, Hiſtory. nnn. 
no mull put in mind, that Lirtar alone does As to minen Marcellas, it is atteſted by 
3 to true Glory. The Worſhip the Re- a Medal, on the þ of\ which is a triumphal 
ep theſe Divinities Was ſuitable to the Mazims Chariot driven by a Vid with this Inſcriptions 
as, Who made it a Raule to deify all good M. Mancglxus. The two Ears of Corn on this 
\ con ties, | Platerch tells us, chat the Ro- Medal are Syinbols of the:Fruitfulneſs of the Fer- 
r rary to their uſual Cuſtom, ſacrificed to ritory en of. the. other Cantons ig i- 
* uncovered; perhaps, days oy to 2 that ci, Whi N to ths Lanpjonrigs, OR the. | 
| is, it wi 2 — r, Romans by this great Man. I is well known, 
. diſplays it * World. Or, per-: this Land was vulgarly called, The Gravary of 
om recei 1 Ceremony Was founded..on.'s Rane. 172600. A m OH. wit an 0 
ved in many Nations, to appet bare: 4% off „ oh 1297 
L II. 40 imitat 
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Yer of imitated Nature; and often made it their Buſineſs to ſtudy theſe perfect Mode 
0 & But ſome of the old Romans, who were full of the Prejudices imbibed in 


- 
- , R 


AA fortunes to the Republick, from the Introduction of Arts into Nome. They (a 


CanTuua- 


Lus, P.SuLP1- enervate them. | Nay, ſome of the declamatory Hiſtorians 43 make Marcelly the 


crvs GaLBa, 


| Sulpirins was therefore ſent into Greece, to take the Place of Levinus, (who yy 


Livy, B. 26. 


6. 2. 


moſt venerable Divinities were ſpiring to promote the Glory oft 

had fixed their Abode ; — were filled onl 

aud the Temple which was built by Marcellus bim le rome who ſpent! 
felf has met with the ſame Fare. Mona- on Statues of ad 
ments with which be enriched it, are now become , valuable Pictures, and thoſe wiv! 


of pbeſas was the 
REDS 
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Youth, and ſuſpected all Novelties, murmured at it. They foreboded great = 


it would deſtroy the Peoples Love for Husbandry and War; and would ſoſten and 


Author of the Luxury and Debauchery of the Romans. As if Arts, whi 
Honour to an Empire, were the Ruin of it! But 1 dare venture to affirm, the 
Rome never gained more, or greater Conqueſts, than after the Triumph of My. 
cellus. This Epocha, which is remarkable for the Introduction of the polite Am 
into Rome, and for the Invectives of ſo many Writers, who are ſevere aging 
Luxury to an Exceſs, was followed by the greateſt Exploits of the Romany, tha 
is, by the Deſtruction of Carthage, and the Conqueſt of the whole World. 

F.XI. AnD now, the time for electing Magiſtrates for the next Year approacheg, 
and the preſent Conſuls were both in Apulia, pretty much diſengaged ; for, ever ſuc 
the taking of Capua, Hannibal had continued quiet in the Country of the Brut 


ſick at Anticyra, and could no longer watch the Steps of the Macedoman) and ij 
the ¶Atollians, and other Allies of Rome with his Fleet; and his Collegue Fulbin 
Centumalus was recalled to the City, to preſide in the Comitia by Centuries held i 
the Martius, where a memorable Event a little interrupted the Eleciou 
The Century of the youngeſt Men in the Verwrian 44 Tribe got The Prerogatine y 
Lot; that is, obtained the Right of going firſt in the Voting-place ; and the 
Choice of the Conſuls, and other Magiſtrates, generally depended on theſe jr 
Suffrages, which were often a Rule for the other Centuries of the ſeveral Triy 
The firſt Century that voted, nominated T. Manlius Torquatus, and T. Otacilu 
for Conſuls, tho the latter was abſent ; and a great Crowd immediately got tou 
Manlius, to congratulate him upon the Promotion which the People would i 


Livy eſpecially, imputes to Mercellas the Riſe to that of Marcellxs at the taking of Syraceſe, 1 
of the Cuſtom, which prevailed among the Romans, former was content with the Gold, _ ting 
of ſtripping the conquered Cities of their richeſt Or- that could fill Rome with Plenty; and did not tous 
naments, and adorning their Capital with them. Ie the old Statues, and rich Paintings, which ahm 


the Temples and | pm Places. Whether it pn 
of War, 1 by the + ceeded from Reſpe& to the Gods, or from bei 
owned, that this Cuſtom 

From that time the Peop 


abſolutely unaffected with theſe Wonders of hun 
27 1 
tive after theſe Maſter-pieces of Art, which bave been 


Art; whatever his Motive was, he was certuil 

heard to ſay, Let ut leave the Tarentini ther a1 

the Admiration of all Ages. And hence came that Gods. Whereas Marcellus, on the contrar, 
boundleſs Licentionſneſi, which Jovani among t to not free from Cenſure. He was accuſed of hun 
this day, of ſparmg nothing, either ſacred or rofane, emboldened the triumphant Victors to lead both 
atify our Oftemtation aud Curiofity. Religion is and Gods in Chains after their Chariots. Fun 
could no longer ſet Bounds to the Avarice of a time, ſays Plutarch, the Citizens were no lo 
Conqueror. He laid his . Hands on® employed, as in earlier Ages, in forming gien! 
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„ fo atk towards the Tribunal, where the Preſident of the Comitia was fitting. ROME 
1 ; the Crowd of his Fricnds followed him; kept Silence to heat him; and Q, 
wh he, to the great Aſtoniſhment of the Aſſembly, demanded that the 'Prerogative Cx. For vius 


ul WY wel 10 give his Reaſons for this Demand, his Anſwer was, Thet theſe young nere, Get 
10 Men had pitched upon 4 Man who was not capable of being choſen Conſul. very 34, Conſuls: 
, ſays he, knows that I am ſhort-fighted. And is it reaſonable that ſuch a | 

” Man ſhould be a Magiſtrate, (who ought to ſee every thing with his own Eyes) as 
WE. forced to make uſe of the Eyes of others, to guard againſt the Aſſaults of 


; vicilant and ſagacious General? The Noiſe the Carthaginians made round our 
Walls is ſcarce ceaſed; and yet the People would put a blind Man at the Head of 
our Armies, and the Helm of Government. Let then The Prerogative be taken 
from the Century of the young Men of the Veturian Tribe, and let them not vote 

f, This was reported to the Century which was yet in the Voting-place, where 
it had voted ; but the young Men, who thought the Merit of Manlius the greater 
for renouncing the Comſulate, declared they would not deſiſt from their Right: 
And then Manlius thought it neceſſary to ſpeak ſuch a Language, as ſtruck Terror 
into his moſt zealous Friends. I find that you, who will have none to be Conſul 
hut me, ſaid he, dont yet know me; and therefore I will declare myſelf. I proteſt 
1 you, that I will never bear the Licentiouſneſs of your Manners ; but will make 
you _ Weight of my Adminiſtration. If therefore you believe me, diſannul 
your 


on, begin a new one, and remember, that the Conſuls you are going to 
chuſe, ought to be Men fit to cope with the famous Hannibal. 

Tagen the young Men of the Century agreed among themſelves to take the Ad- 
nice of the oldeſt Men of their Tribe, who were diſperſed in other Centuries; and 
theſe prevailed upon them to deſiſt from their firſt Choice, and propoſed to them 
to vote either for Fabius Cunctator, i. e. The Temporizer, or Marcellus the Con- 
quetor of Syracuſe, or Levinus, who had lately ſignalized himſelf in Greece againſt 
the King of Macedon: and they followed this wiſe Advice. Why Levinus was 

to the great Fabius, I know not; but at length the former was named 
vith Marcellus, and the reſt of the Centuries in all the Tribes, followed the Steps 
of the firſt Voters. Which then ought moſt to be admired, the Moderation of 
Munlius, who, conſcious of his Inſufficiency, neglected his own Glory; or the 
Wiſdom of the young Century, who, notwithſtanding their Right, would not ab- 
lately determine what Conſuls to chuſe, till they had conſulted the moſt judi - 
ious old Men of their 45 Tribe ? niz 


Ss 


teries aſſem fa s Lewy, to elect Prætart for bria, now called Todi, Streams of Blood had been 
be Year 543; and the Majority of Suffrages fell on ſeen to run for a whole Day; That at the City of 
Fulus Mazlins VWolfo, Lucius Manlins Acidinus, Eretum, it had rained Stones; and That at Reate a 
cins Cincins Alimentzs, But Mule had brought forth a- Colt. To expiate theſe 


is Aﬀter the Go were eleQed, the Comitia by That in the Market-place of Taderra, a City of Li- 


| onl w.L etorins, and 

font RE People were ſcarce ſeparated, before News came Prodigies, wh true or falſe, the Senate ordered 
vY ror Vai, of the Death of 7 its Otacilixs Craſſus, one Day of ſolemn Prayers and Sacrifices for nine 
ſe who! on the Ceartrier of the young Men of Te Ve- Days ſucceflively ; and the Citizens were very carneſt 
nd P a Tribe had at fiuſt nominated for Comſu/ for in endeavouring to avert the of the Gods, 


cunt, i nert Near, with Titat Manhixs, After the Elec- and prevent the ill Effect of theſe Preſages, by 
ies, UM of the Magiſtrates was over, a new Regulation ſacrificing great Victims. And then, they proceed 
poils d $ made with reſpect to The Apollinarian Games. to eleQ new Miniſters of Religion, to ſupply 
of een bad been celebrated for the firſt time, the laſt the of thoſe who di 


ar, and the $ at the Motion of Calparaias 
| 7 ſhould be ſolemnized 
the Year 54: And at 
ſolemn 


Marcus Amilines Lepidas 8 one of the De- 
cemviri, ho were the Gu 
in the room of Marcus Amilins 


„ Who was lately dead in Szcidy, 
then the Romans Tikewilſe — 

on, in the Depo 

Dialis, who was ac- 


tus yer novel 

a8 
do Proof of their 
of Cains Clandins the 


ſed of not; obſerved the Ceremonies in the 
a of the . | ; 
1 : Ritual of th Fries, whe he offers up the Ea- 
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u entied imo one of the Ni 
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;bly give him. But they were much ſurprized to ſee him turn ſuddenly about, Year of 


ould be taken from the Century which had juſt voted in his Favour: When Cnrung- 
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Vearzof ge chUr the two Confuls, M. Claudius Marcellus; now: choſen a fourth time di 
RU E indi. #alerias E2umnus a ſecond, did not enter upon the Exerciſe: of their Office K 
DXKENE at the ſume time: Lebinus continued ſick in Greece ; whither Sulpicius was gone W. 
OW to ſucceed Him. So that he received the News of his Promotion to the Copjyy. | 
Mazeeuuvs,” pig of Antiryra, and did not make any great haſte to come and take Poſſeſſion of dil 
* — ares it, Whereas Marcellus, in the mean time, began to diſcharge: his Office on 71, to 
n Let of March. He aſſembled the Senate on that Day, according to Cuſtom, but Fr 
de ctated, that he Would not do any Buſineſs of Moment, either in relation tg ind 
the City, or tho Prownces, till his Collegue arrive. Th 
4++MARCE'L L:US. vas not a Strangerito the ſecret Plots of his Enemies againg for 
him þ and M. Cornelius Cethegus was the moſt violent, and the moſt artful, of hi, the 


Ri vais in Glory. Having been nominated Prætor in Sicily, the laſt Year, to govem 
ont of the Nomam Probincer thete, he was now, ſince the Departure of Marcellus, 
the ſole Comma der the |Rimans had in that Iſland; and it muſt be owned, thy 
he had made ſome Conqueſts there. He had retaken by Capitulation all the Cities 
that the Caribaginians had taken from the Romans; and his Services made hin 
proud! He thought himſelf: equal to the incomparable Marcellus; and had there. 
fore ct ſolved to raiſe his oαn Glory on the Ruins of the Reputation of this grea 
Man. lu order to this, he had ſent many Letters to Rome, wherein he declared, 
thar there Was a great deal to do in Sicily, before the whole Ifland would be te. 
duced ; and had thereby hindered Marcellus from enjoy ing the Honours of a Tri. 


umph, which was ſeldom granted, till an Expedition was completed. And nos, C. 
he made a ſtill more un worthy Attempt againſt the Reputation of this great Com. In th 
mander, againſt whom. he ventured to appear as a Rival. He ſuborned a gren and 
Number of Syracuſans, and ſent them to Italy, with a Deſign to form an Ac- nia, 
cufation + againſt; Marcellus. Tlieſe, who were ready to ſwear againſt him, kept and 1 
themſelves concealed: in the Villages round Rome, and were to join all together, Com 
when a favourable.Opportuniry-ſhould offer, to make their Complaints againſt the Inhur 
Plut. Life of Adminiſtration: of Marcellus at Syracuſe. i 0000. Ne Fulvi 


Marcell. gur tho. the Plot had been ſecretly carried on, it came to the Knowledge of 
the:new:.Conſul;: who! was nat ſurprized at it, and ſpoke of it to the Senate the 
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Fires broke out, at che ſame time, in ſevcral Quarters of the City, near the Fo 
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ad ſome Damage to the Filli-matket, 47, and in the Court of the Old Palace of the Year of 
Kings. The Temple of Veſta as ſaved only by the Aſſiſtance of thirteen Slaves, R (08 E 
whom the City rewarded with their Freedom, for this important Servicſe. Wy 
Bur this ſad Fire was not accidental; as plainly appeared from its beginning in M. CLavows 
different Places at the ſame time. The Conſul therefore ptevailed on the Senate * 
to make Enquiry after, the Authots of it, and to promiſe a Sum of Money to any Læviwus, 
Freeman that would diſcover them; and Liberty to any Slave: and this Promife Conſuls. 
induced one Mannus, a Domeſtick in the Ca/avian Family, to betray his Maſters. 
The Calavii came originally from Campania; and they had done this, in Revenge 
for the Severity Rome had ſhewn the Capuans. In order to compaſs their Deſign; 
they had aſſociated together five hundred of the young Nobility of the Country, 
whoſe, Fathers had been beheaded by Order of the Conquerors; and the Slave ac- 
cuſed them all, and declared that they were ready to go upon any other deſperate 
Attempt againſt Rome, if they were not ſoon arreſted, When brought to their 
Trial, they firſt! endeavoured to invalidate the Teſtimony of an untractable Slave, 
whom they: had been obliged to treat very roughly the Evening before; but this 
Defence was not deemed ſufficient. They were forced to ſubmit to a publick Ex- 
amination in the Forum Romanum; and then they contradicted one another, con- 
felled rheir Crime, and both they, and the Slayes their Accomplices, were puniſh-- 
ed. Mannus was both ſet at Liberty, and received the Sum 49 promiſed to the 
Informer. \ 7d on bar i GT 2 x14 © | 

$. XIII. Tuis was all the Conſul Marcellus did; during the Abſence of his Collegue. 
In the mean time, Lævinus recoveted Strength enough to be able to croſs the Sea, 
and he landed in Italy, and took the Road to Rome. As he paſſed thro' Campa- 
nia, the Inhabitants of that Country crowded round him, implored his Protection, 
and with Tears in their Eyes beſought him to give them Leave to bring their 
Complaints before the Senate againſt the ſevere Pro-Conſul, Fuluius Flactus, whoſe 
Inhumanity had brought the Campanian Nation to the very Brink of Ruin. But 
Fulvius did not want Reaſons to urge in Defence of his Proceedings. I have no 
perſonal Cauſe, ſaid he, to treat the Campani i, But they are declared Enemies 
to Rome, and fball: never have any Quarter from me, as long as they continue to 
few their ill Diſpoſitions, by Treaſons, and by ſetting Fire to the City. I will al. 
wajs keep them cloſe within their Malls; leſt, like wild Beaſts, they ſhould ravage 
the Country. They no ſooner had a Moments Liberty, but they employed it in fly- 
mp Jr Refuge to Hannibal, or in burning Rome. Go thither, my Lord, ſaid he 
o Levinus, and there you will ſoon ſee the Footſteps of the Fury of the Campani. 
Velta, the ſacred Fire, and the Palladium, on which the Fate of Rome depends, Livy, B. 26. 
were with much Difficulty ſaved from periſbing by the Attempts of theſe Barba- © *7- 
TIQns, | F 0 
zor Lævinus was touched with Compaſſion for the miſerable Campani, and 
edered them to follow him to Rome; after Fuluius had firſt made them ſwear Livy, iid. 
ut they would return to Capua, in five Days after they were diſmiſſed by the 
nate, Thus attended, he drew near the Capital; and was not far from it, 
ben the Company of Sicilians, who were ſuborned to accuſe Marcellus, came 
o and joined him in his March; and he ſuffered them likewiſe to enter the 
ty with him. Whether he thought it looked like a kind of Triumph to be 
us attended by the Deputies of two powerful conquered Cities; or whether he 
ought it was doing Honour to the Republick, and magnifying his own E- 
Py, to introduce into the Senate Wretches, who demanded Juſtice of their 
onquerors; whatever was the Motive, he was pleaſed to have theſe honourable 
nendants in his Train. But he was not in Haſte to procure them an Audience 
the Senate. More important Affairs muſt neceſlarily. employ him for ſome 
Js after his Arrival. He firſt aſſembled the Conſcript Fathers, and gave them 


i The Fiſh-market abutted upon the Ox-market, pretty near The Via Sacra; whereas the former was 

"ay near the Tyber, and the Herb- market. in the eighth Quarter of Rome. So that Apaleins 

dan Metamorph: B. 1. ſeems to confound the could only mean, that the Fiſhermen ſold their Fiſh 

dan „% . 4 which Varro calls in mor oo in 8 chan one. 8 

,, becauſe the moſt delicate Thin : ys the Sum promiſed the Informer, 

al forts of good "Proviſions, were ſold bore was twenty thouſand Aſſes of Braſ i. 
latter was in the fourth Quarter of Rome, Fs l 
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Year of an 'Account: of the Condition in which he had left Macedon,” and her King, the 
ROME Hias, and the lreſt of the Confederates in Greece, and Aa. Philip, ſaid he 
RD has too much Buſimeſs't0" do a Home, to think of coming into Italy to aſſſt Hanni. 
Mcravbws bal. The Fleet I commanded' in Greece, E * to put 4 Stop to the Projets 
Maxcetws, of the Macedonian. Sulpicius 'my Succeſſor goes not ſo much as want the Legion 
— nina which he has on board his Gall And upon this Report, that Legion was or. 
Conſuls/s dtred te be brought back to Hay, where it might be of more Service. 
|; . XIV. WAT now. remained; was to aſſign each of the Conſuls his Station for 

the net Campaign, and allot the ſeveral Generals of the Roman Armies their re. 

ſpeftive Provinces. In the firſt place therefore the Senate declared, That one of 

the Conſits: ſhould coninu⁰,² in Tray, to carry on the War againſt Hannibal, with 

two Legion: ; and that the other ſhould go into Sicily, with two Legions more. 

and command the Fleet which Ofarilius now commanded there, and the Preto 

> Ei. Capit. L. Cinrius under him. Then they decreed, That the General, to whoſe Lot it 
* 26. ſhould fall to continue in Italy, ſhould nominate whomſoever he pleaſed, to com. 
mand the Troops in Ciſalbine Gant. Fuluius Cemumalus, the late Conſul, vag 

continued General of the Army he commanded the laſt Year in Apulia; and Ful. 

vins Flurtus remained /Pro-Conſul in Campania. C. Calpurnius had the Command 

of the Troops in Hetruria; and P. Manlius Vulſo was appointed Prætor of Syr. 

dinia: Aſter theſe Appointments, the Republick and Conſuls leſſened the Nun. 

ber of the Legions. Two were reduced to one; but each Legion was made to received 

conſiſt of five thouſand Foot, and three hundred Horſe. By this means, the Nun. Body of 

ber of the Legionartes was much leflened ; and Rome was repeopled. Thoſe Chiefly nut, 

were diſmiſſed! the Service, Who had been in it a great Number of - Years; and firmed, 

the 49 Reform that was'made in the Troops of the Allies alſo ſhewed, that Hay Curſe o 

nitul was leſs feared, after the Reduction of Campania. Indeed, during the nine “ u. 

Years the War had laſted, the Carthaginian General never appeared ſo weak; not lons of 

had the Republick ever conceived ſuch ſtrong Hopes of recovering from her Fall, N 74: 

F as at this time. 3015 1 n | 165 | | fter he 
Ir ſtill continued cuſtomary at Nome, for the two Conſuls to chuſe their Pro- is Camp 

vinces by Lot; and it now happened that 1taly fell to Lævinur, and Sicih to t 4 C 

Afaitellus. But as ſoom as this was declared to the Spectators of the Ceremony, the 7 


the Sicilianu: Who were preſent, inſtantly made a horrible Outcry, which occaſio d 7her 
many Speculations. They 2 as much Terror and Conſternation as they hal of on 
done at Hyracuſe, when Marcrllus ſarprized it. They dreſſed themſelves in 50 Moun- WP" Citi: 


ing, ran to the Houſes of the Senators, and declared they would never retun f Re 

2+ .5 - home; rather than be again ſubject to the Government of Marcellus. They, in WP! 17% 
an Hyperbole common enough among the Nations which ſpoke Greek, affirmed, of” S 

that it would be better for Sicily to periſh in the Flames of Mount (Ana, ot u Ce 
* ber fwallowed up by the Seca, than to fall again under the Government of be uſes ar 
3 Conqueror, and her Tyrant. Till at length, theſe Diſcourſes, which were di beir old 
petſed all over Rome, came to the Ears of Marcellus himſelf; who knew tht “e find 
ſome out of Compaſſion, and others out of Jealouſy, laid great Streſs upon tis ben Lan. 
Complaints of the Syracaſans ; and he declared, that if his Collegue was willig were en, 
to change Provinces with him, he would not be againft it. But, ſays he, F bat you + 
Complaints of the Sicilians had been heard by the Senate, I ſbould not be ſo tu '*cove 
t cbuge my Lot. I tow comply with the Defires of the Sicilians, chat t itn | 
muy have the more Liberty to accuſe me before the Senate, when free from the A the Ju 


ER 7 nd inſi ed 
9 According to Liry, the Conſul, Pablins Sul. had but twenty one ſtanding Legions in all. 
Pacrms 82 was ordered to disband all his Army, 30 According to Platarcb, * Syr acuſans 1 
except the Rowers kevin to his Fleet. Marcus appeared before the Senate, as Suppliants, to & 
Cornelias' was obliged, by an expreſs Order of the mand Juſtice againſt Marcellss. But the Con 
Senate; to deliver up his Troops to the Conſul, vivzs vigorouſly defended his Collegue, who 
whoſe Provitice Sicily ſhould be. The Prætor La- then accidentally offering a Sacrifice to pn 
cius Cincins was directed to carry two Legions to the Capitol. As ſoon as Marcellus was i orme! 
that Illand, who were formed” out of the Remains what had paſſed, he immediately repaired. 9.5 


of the Bartel of Caine. P He: Volſs had Senate-houfe; took his Place there; propoſe 
the of thoſe two Legies, in Sardinia, ral Affairs which concerned the publick VR 
which Lucizs Corneliat had cumm̃anded there. The and required Diſpatch ; and then left his Scat Fi 


ho  had' ſerved under Mares Claudius, himſe among the Syracaſas Deputies, uu. ©: 
Marcus Valeriar, nd Fabia, were excuſed from waited to receive the Judginent the Houſe, 
taking the Field this Year; and the Roman cerning the Accuſations brought againſt him. 
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- of 
rife]. not pretend to compell me to 3 — 2 

þy Force. It is enough that iT freely give up the Lot that fell to me, without ſuf> 
ine the Indignity of being forced to it by a Decree. X E 8 

f 0 on theſe Conditions, Marcellus conſented to the Exchange with Lævinus; 
1nd it was reported to the Senate, who barely conſented to it, without enjoining 
uch were to act againſt Hannibal. And how ſtrangely perverſe is Fortune; in 


his Republick, Hannibal was fierce and victorious, yet the Roman overcame him. 
Now that the Carthaginian General was weakened, and deprived of the moſt con- 
ſderable Part of his Allies, he began to recover the Glory of his Arms, hen o 
poſed by that very Marcellus who firſt put a Stop to his Proſperity. This Incon: 
ſtency in the Goddeſs, will plainly appear in the Courſe of this Hiſtory ; but we 
muſt at preſent return to civil Affairs. ; 
6. XV. As ſoon as Marcellus had changed his Province, the Sicihans were ad- 
mitted into the Senate, to bring their Complaints againſt him. The two Conſuls, 
Levinus and Marcellus preſided; and in the Preſence of their Conqueror, whom 
they had no longer any Reaſon to dread, the Syracuſans exclaimed againſt him 
with much Bitterneſs, They firſt enumerated the Benefits Rome had formerly 
received from Hiero; aſcribed the important Services of this good King to the 
Body of the People; and then proceeded to the mad Government of young Hiero- 


* 


Curſe of the Inhabitants of Syracuſe; and at length fell furiouſly on Marcellus. 
I was his Fault, ſaid they, that the Syracuſans ſo long laboured under the Oppreſe 
ons of the two Hannibaliſts, without receiving any Succours. It was he who 
few the Army of Epicydes and Hyppoctates upon us, by his Cruelty at Leontini, 
fter he had taken it. Can it be denied, that the _ of the Syracuſans went' ts 


is Camp, and continued faithful to the Romans? But it was for his Glory to 
y to ale 4 City by Force, which offered to ſurrender to him as ſoon as"it could get rid 
00, F the Tyrant who had ſubdued it. This therefore he — but in vain; 
ond ind then preferred the Treaſons of one Soſis, a worthleſs Fellow, a Blackſmith, 
wi % one Meric, a miſerable Spaniard, to the Promiſes of the moſt illuſtrions of 


uw Citizens. © All he aimed at, was to ſhed Blood, and rob the moſt ancient Al. 
es of Rome in Sicily of their Eſtates. If Hieronymus had gone over to Hanni- 
pal with our Conſent ; if we had alſiſted the two Tyrants in uſurping the Govern- 
of” Syracuſe ; or if we had been Carthaginians by Inclination, as we were in- 

led by Compulſion, Marcellus could not have treated us with more Barbarity. Our 
ouſes are ſacked, our Temples rifled ; our Gods are prophaned, and removed from 

heir old Habitations. Is any thing left us but deſolate Fields, where we can 
trce find 4 Subſiſtence ? How many of our Citizens have been ſtripped of all, 
ber Lands not excepted ? Not that we deſire all our Injuries ſhould be repaired. 
| were endleſs to look into them. But this we intreat of you, Conſcript Fathers, 


mW recovered, 
Wuxx the Sicilians had done ſpeaking, Levinus ordered them to withdraw, 
lat 3 might be the more at Liberty to vote; but Marcellus oppoſed it, 
id inſiſted that his Accuſers ſhould hear his Anſwer. And then probably it was, 
lat, tho' a Conſul, he left the Curule Chair, and went to the Place where the Ac- 
led made their Defence. But Marcellus was as. formidable to the Syraczxſans in 
dis humble State, as when at the Head of his Legions; his Conſular Toga filled 
dem with as much Terror, as his Military Habit and his Actions had formerly done. 
© ſpoke thus. Had the leaſt Suſpicion of my Conduct been entertained by the 


u the Dignity of 4 Conſul, to have anſwered the Accuſation of the Greeks in 
bat Character. But my known Innocence of the Guilt laid to my Charge, is ſuf- 
went to wipe off the Shame of ſtanding in this Place. Indeed the Queſtion is 
", what I have done; but what they haue deſerved to fuer. If it be certain 
ar they were Enemies to Rome, to what purpoſe is it to run back to the * 


beltowing her Favours! The firſt time Marcellus had commanded the Troops of 


33 
ſeeing me again in Sicily ; I take it ſor granted, that the Conſcript Year of 
my Commiſſion with my Collegue, R 8 1 E 


M. CAU Dius 
MarceLLus, 
M. VaLERivs 
Levinus, 


By this Means Marcellus was once more at the Head of the Roman Armies; Conuls. 


ymus, and the Invaſion of the two Tyrants Epicydes and Hyppocrates. They af. 5%, Life of 


firmed, that the Attachment of theſe two Men to Hannibal, made them the 1 
iv. B. 26. 


c. 30. 


bat you would at leaft cauſe thoſe Things fo be reſtored us, which can be RENOWN, Zo. ibid. 


dle, I ſhould have had too much Regard to the Majeſty of the Roman People, 


Vear of and, Servieds. of 'Hicro?» Zhen paſt 
\RQM£ x 


- 
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DXLIII. 
. Ol . "I. againſt the Roman Troops which haft ened $0. their Relief 2 Did. they not bring | 
Menus GarthagitianiGarrifes into their:City ? And tid they not, by all theſe Heſtilitie 

Vatpeius = rwe the: Rigaur of Military Execution? It is indeed ſaid, that I would not pay 


47 


Conf. NE and % the mot illuſtrigus Syracuſans, who promiſed to deliver up the Ciij i 
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8 Attachment to us, an, ſerves to render their 


Wel Did uber not murder our Deputies Did they not ſhut their Gate 


me and: preferred Soſis and Meric, tue contemptibie Perſons, to them. (4, 
ſurely. the Perſans:who ſay this, ought to be eminent for their Buth and Fortes 
But where: are thoſe Syracuſans, whoſe Promiſes I deſpiſed ? Did any one of you 
introduce, or promiſe to introduce, me into Sy racuſe? The Truth is, Soſis and Meri 
ened the Gates to me; and therefore it is, Syracuſans, that you even nny curſe 
them, | andithus bitterly inueigb againſt them. Tour Hatred to our Friends is wy 
yet ahated.;/\\and: where then is your great Love for us? Indeed our true Fring, 
were Soſis and Meric; and the more vile you make them, the more pou prove thy 
I negletied- a ſae ver, wha could do the Republick any Service 
What Means diu I not uſe, 1 bring you to conſent to a Peace? I ſent Ambaſadn, 
to n; and to them you offered Violence. I appeared before your Walls nyſef, 
and yon ſput your Gates againſt me. At length, aſter many Fatigues by Sea my 
Land, ¶ conquered Syracuſe; and yet jou complain of the Treatment you have y. 
ceiued. i hy din you rather complain f Hannibal, and the Catthaginians wiy 
deſerted you. Jou ſay 1 ſacked Sy racuſe. Did I ever make a Secret of it? |; 
nt Rome adorned with her Spoils in all Places? But what is there in all thi 
more than the Laws of War authorize? It therefore belongs to you, Conſcript Ir 
- thers, fo" confirm what I baue dane and to ratify my. Donations of the Eſtate, 
| Tyuſtly took from Traitors, to the Friends of Rome. ho N 
Ar theſe Words, the Sicilian Deputies were deſired to withdraw, and Mæcelu 
followed them that the Debares of the Fathers might be the more free; and h eliberat 
this Ad of Condeſcenſion, the Conſul ſhewed his Love of Equity, his Innocence, tus fro 
and the Steadineſs of his Courage. He went to the Capitol, to inſpect the Levi arcelly 
of. the Legionaries, of which his Army was to conſiſt. ' In the mean time, the ¶ ere in 
Senate was diyided-;between-the Accuſed, and his Accuſers. Marcellus had Ene. 
mies, among the Conſcript Fathers, and ſome were jealous of him. T. Malus 
quatus declared againſt him, and drew many over to his Opinion. The (u 
F -of the Conqueror of Sytacuſe, ſaid he, ig blameable. If he had been content 
with ' making Mar with the: Tyrants who would have ſeized Syracuſe, he bu 
made himſelf Maſter of the City, without Violence, and ſpared the ſbedding of nic 
Blood. . And after he had taken it, the Conqueror might have ſettled the Inlui. 
ants in Peace, and reſtored them their Eſtates and their Liberty. Was it nu 
fary. that the Pillage of Syracuſe ſbould be the Reward of 4 Vittory gained ou 
Hippocrates and Epicydes? . Onght it not to have been remembered, that the Sim 
cuſans had ſupplied us with their Corn and Money, in all our Neceſſities * Tit 
Services to us, were freſh in every one's Memory. If Hiero was to return to Lit 
again, and to caſt his Eyes on his ruined Capital on one Side, and on Rome, adit 
ed with her Spoils, on the other, what would he think of our Gratitude ? 
Bur notwithſtanding theſe Declamations, which in ſome proceeded from ſer 
louſy, in others from Compaſſion,” the Majority voted. in favour of Marcellu 
The Proceedings of this Great Man were declared regular; the Pillage of the Ci 
which he had appointed, was approved; and his Donations ratified. Neverthelel 
it was decreed, That Rome ſhould for the future conſult the Intereſt of Syracuſe 
and Levinus was exhorted to ſhew it all the Lenity that was conſiſtent with ts 
Welfare of the Republick. When the Decree was - paſſed, the Sicilians wen 
brought into the Houſe to hear it read; and Marcellus ſoon followed them, 
took his Place as Conſul. Then the Sicilians, confounded at what they had done 
threw themſelves at his Feet, waſhed them with their Tears, and beſought him #0 
pardon the Attempts which the preſent. Senſe: of their Miſery had induced then 


to make againſt his Honour. Marcellus received them very gracioully ; promiſe 

them his Protection; and the, generous Conſul kept his Word. Ie obtained th 

Favour for the Syracruſans, That they ſhould be maintained in their Liberty; 1 

That without changing their Laws or Cuſtoms, they ſhould be treated only # A 
1 | 


4 
K 2 


lie 
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lies, at Rome: and hence proceeded the eternal Gratitude of the Sicilians to Mar- Year ot 
ellus and his Poſterity. They made an Order among themſelves, that whenever & O M E 
any of his Family ſet Foot in Sicily, the People ſhould walk before him crowned — 
vith Garlands, and ſhould celebrate that happy Day with Sacrifices. The whole M.Crauprvs 
nand was ever after under the Patronage of the 51 Marcell; ; and the Sicilians wil- * 
ingly became Clients to this illuſtrious Family. : n 
F. XVI. After the Cauſe of the: S7cilians was determined, that of the Campani Conſuls. 
vas heard. The former had indeed fewer Complaints to make, but their Cauſe 
as better. So that the Campani met with a very different Treatment. Tho 
their Harangue was very artfully turned to raiſe the Compaſſion of the Sena- 
ors, it made much leſs Impreſſion on their Hearts. Rome called to mind, that 
their Revolt had led the Way for the Deſertion of many Cities. Every one re- 
membered their Obſtinacy in ſupporting Hannibals Cauſe. Beſides, Capua had 
no Tyrants, as Syracuſe had, on whom ſhe could throw the Blame of the Fault 
he had committed, in ſurrendering to the Carthaginians. The Defence of the 
Campani therefore conſiſted wholly of a pathetick Repreſentation of the Miſeries 
they had ſuffered. Ought ye not, Romans, ſaid they, zo be ſatisfied with the 
Blood already ſpilt? Some of our Senators prevented the E xecutioner, by volun- 
turily drinking Poiſon; others fell by the Axes of your Lictors. The few 45 our 
Nobles that remain were neither conſcious enough of Guilt to end their own Days, 
hy the former Method; nor have they been thought ſo criminal even by the cruel 
fulvius himſelf, as to be condemned to Death. And it is for them, and their 
Children, that we ask Life, Liberty, and a ſmall Part of their Eſtates. Remember, 
that. by an ancient Convention, they had a Right to marry Roman Women ; ſo that 
ur Blood is mixed with theirs ; and let theſe ſtrong Ties procure them Protection 
their Relations, or their Allies ! 
Tars ſaid, the Senate ordered the Campani to withdraw, that the Houſe might 
deliberate about their Requeſt; and ſome of the Senators were for recalling Ful- 
us from the Camp; that he might be heard in the Cauſe of the Campani, as 
arcellus had been, in that of the Syraruſans. But it was obſerved, that there 
vere in the Houſe ſeveral Liecutenant-Generals of the two Pro-Conſular Armies, 
yhich had forced Capua to ſurrender ; and they being privy to all the Proceedings 
ff the two Generals, their Teſtimony was thought ſufficient for the Senate to re- 
ulate their Judgment by. M. Attilius Regulus, who had been concerned in the 
aking of Capua, was therefore examined, and his Depoſition was of great Weight. 
This Senator, formerly one of the Officers of the Army before Capua, ſpoke thus. 
| ofifted in the Councils of War during the Siege, and after the taking of Capua; 
nd 1 know of but two Women, who were ſincerely affected to the Romans. The 
ame of one was Opilia, whoſe Addreſſes to Heaven were always in favour 
dome. The other was named Facula, a common Harlot, but ſhe always ſhewed Liv. B. 26. 
er Love to thoſs Romans who were taken Priſoners in the War, in a very ſignal © 33 
mer, by privately aſſiſting and comforting them in their Wants. As for the reſt 
the Capuans, they were as much in the Intereſ# of Hannibal, as the Natives of 
athage themſelves. Thoſe whom Fulvius has condemned to Death did not 
uch differ from the reſt in the Perverſeneſs of their Inclinations, as in the 
feria Dignities they poſſeſſed. The Dead and the Living were equally guilty: 
t after all, the Capuans are Roman Citizens, by their ancient Privileges ; and 
en Crime has not blotted out this mdelible Character. It therefore does not be- 
mg to the Senate to judge them, without the Approbation and Conſent of the 
ule. The Affair of the rebellious Satricani formerly, war  exatily a parallel 
4e; and the Conſcript Fathers would not pronounce Sentence: upon them, till An- 
us, the Tribune of the People, had obtained the Conſent of the Tribes, that 
ur Cauſe ſhould be heard by the Senate. And therefore the Tribuncs of the Peo- 
© ouht now tobe ſent to the People for their Conſent, that the Senate ſhall in- 
om the Capuans the Puniſhment they deſerve: 
AND the Advice of Regulus was followed. Another 52 Regulus, then a Tribune of 
ft At Rome, onquerors thought it Matter of © 52 This tins Ker the 
J to 5 the Pro ors and >; the Sies 3 3 m the 
te ws giren dee Chitin, 
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| Fo ak 
Year of the Peaple,. was deſired to prevail on the Camitia to empower the Senate to judge 


. x bu! 
ROME the Campani; and the Tribune preſented his Requeſt to the People in theſe Wo 
DXLIE Be pleaſed, Romans, to determine the Fate of the Attelani, Calatini, the Nau „ 


LAWNS * 2 - * 
Aue that live on the Banks of the Sabbathus 52, and of all the Campani in gen 
Mn who have been vanquiſhed and ſubdued by the Pro-Conſul Fulvius, and 5 — to 
Lane ue hat is to be done with their Cities, their Lands, and all their Moveables, as uel 


—— ſacred as profane! To which the Comitia anſwered, with an Air of Authority - 
that ſhewed their Sovereignty, eſpecially in criminal Cauſes ; Our Will and Pl, * 
1 ſure is, that the Conſcript Fathers now aſſembled, determine the Affair propoſed 1 * 
ut, by a Majority of Votes, after they have been ſworn again. Then the Senate, ruir 
thinking themſelves ſufficiently authorized by this Decree of the People, pry. hav 
ceeded againſt the Campanz 3 and their Sentence was in Subſtance this. With ee. u. 
gard to Oppia and Facula it was decreed, That they ſhould continue to enjoy they 400 
Eſtates, and their ancient Liberty ; and That if they had any further Favours 5 40 
ö ast, they ſhould come to Rome. And as to the Delinquents, the Senate propey. fie 
tioned their Puniſhment to the different Degrees of their Guilt. It was decreed, farce 
That the Eſtates of ſome ſbould be confiſcated, and their Wives and Children u. if tf 
duced to Slavery, except ſuch of their Daughters as 27 Marriage removed ou fpak 
of Campania, before its Reduction; That others ſhould be impriſoned," till a d. brok 
fuitiue Sentence was given againſt them; and That others ſhould have all ther them 
Moveables reſtored them, and ſhould only forfeit to the publick Treaſury all ther them 
Cattel, except the Horſes they uſed in Husbanary ; and all their Slaves, except thu they 
under the Age of Puberty. But Rome gave all the Campani, Attelani, Calatini 7. 
and the People bordering on the Sabbat hus, their Liberty; except only the Ini. the 8 
bitants of thoſe Cities and Towns which had fied to the Enemy for Refuge, The Tat he 
Capuans, who were in the City during the Siege, were baniſhed Campania; u WW thc ſe 
Habitation was aſſigned them beyond the Tyber, but not on the Banks of thi The | 
River; and they were not ſuffered to ſettle any where but in the Territories d With 
Vetii, Sutri, or Nepete; and were forbidden to poſſeſs more than fifty Acres i Wl (cer 
Land there. They who were not found ſhut up in Capua, or any rebellious City, Selb. li 
were ſuffered to ſettle on the Side f the Liris next to Rome. They who hi bearin 
come over to the Romans before Hannibal had come to relieve Capua, were d. Colley 
dered ts: ſettle on the Side of the Vulturnus next to Rome. And all theſe wn made 
forbidden to. come within fifteen Miles of the Sea, or to purchaſe Lands, or wil Wi tcricy. 
Houſes, within that Diſtance from it. It was alſo decreed, That the Effetis i IMS is ther 
the Senators of Capua, and of | Atellz and Calatia, ſhould be ſold in Capua; w BN ing 74 
that the Perſons of free Condition, who were by this Decree condemned to d Th: 65 
very, ſhould be brought to Rome, and expoſed to Sale there : and laſtly, That H Mic, 
Braſs-Statues which were taken from the Campani, and all their other Moveai ey 1; 


both ſacred and prophene, ſhould be put into the Hands of the Pontifices 10 be 
Tuvus circumſtantial were the Senators in a Decree, which was not deemed { 
vere by any but the Sufferers. The Campani themſelves, who were brought into ite 
Senate to hear it read, charged theit Misfortunes wholly on their own ill Condut 
and the Gods; and no longer imputed them to the Inhumanity of Fulvius tt 
Conqueror. But afterwards, when this Sentence came to be executed in cl 
Particular, Canmpania ſtripped of all the Monuments of its Grandeur, gleaned 6 
its old Inhabitants, and repeopled by new Roman Calumies, was much humblc 
Capua, that firſt Rival of Name, was in a\ manner left deſolate; and the 1d 
vhoſe Sloth had corrupted her, were ſucceeded: by the laberious and indulinol 
 Husbandmen, whom the Republick ſent thither to cultivate the Lands. A mel 
choly Inſtance of a great Change of Fortune, but an inſtructive Leſion 0 
States! : Effeminacy; occaſioned by a ſettled Proſperity, is generally puniſhed W 
great Calamities and a long Succeſſion of Sorrows. . . 
F. XVII. Arrxx this, the Conſiuls applied themſelves 


— wholly to the Prepatati 


7-4.” * for-the. approaching Campaign v and firſt went on with the Levies of the 4% 
us ries which Marcellus had begun. Then they came to the Recruits of the Ro" 


Orofius. | 
= B. 26. for the Galleys, and the Scamen for the Pinks. The Navy wanted great Repall 
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but the publick Treaſury was exhauſted, In this extreme Want therefore, the Year of 
Conſuls had recourſe to an Expedient formerly tried in the Republick ; which was R O M E 
to levy and maintain Men for the Sea-Service, at the Expence of private Perſons, and DE., 
to raiſe Money enough to pay the Mariners, and furniſh them with Proviſions for M.C:.avoivs 
thirty Days by a Poll-Tax. But this was a heavy Burden for the common Citizens 9 
of Rome, who were already exhauſted by the Taxes ſince Hannibal's Arrival in Cos, n 
Jtaly 3 and the Edict of the Conſuls cauſed a general Inſurrection among the Peo- Conſuls. 
lc, whoſe Murmurs were very violent. They only wanted a Head, to ſignalize 
their Reſentments. They were heard to ſay, That the Conſuls having already 
ruined Sicily and Campania, now thought of nothing but ruining Rome. What 
zaue The Roman People /efr, ſaid they, but a deſolate Country, which Hannibal 
rvaged the laſs Tear ? The Enemy have taken away our Husbandmen ; the Re- 
publick has inliſted our Slaves ſince the Battel 4 Cannhæ; and to compleat our 
Miſery, we are likewiſe forced to pay Seamen. The ordinary Taxes, and new Sub- 
fujes, will not leave us Bread to eat. But tis all to no purpoſe. No body can 
farce us to pay what we have not. We have nothing left except our Liberty; and 
if they ſell us, we have not wherewithal to redeem ourſelves from Slavery. Thus 
ipake the People, whoſe Fury did not wholly vent itſelf in ſecret Murmurs, but 
broke out in the Preſence of the Conſuls. The Multitude often crowded round 
them, and complained in Terms of Deſpair. Nay, they went ſo far as to tell 
them, That they would give them but three Days to recal their Edict; and That if 
they did not do it in that time, they knew how to do themſelves Juſtice. | 
TatsE Clamours therefore ſoftened, or affrighted, the Conſuls; who aſſembled 
the Senate early the next Day, to deliberate about the Edict; but all the Conſcript 
Fathers immediately voted for inſiſting upon it, and demanding the new Tax of 
the ſeditious Populace. And indeed, where could they find Supplies, unleſs among 
The Roman People? The Exchequer was empty, yet Fleets muſt be fitted out. 
Without Sea-Forces, the Republick could neither prevent Philips making a De- 
ſcent in Italy, nor preſerve what ſhe had of Sicily, and conquer the reſt of it. 
Self. lntereſt therefore made the Senators reje@ all Expedients, except that of 
bearing down the People, even at the Hazard of a Revolt. But Levinus, and his 
Collegue, conſidered things more impartially, becauſe: moſt diſintereſted ; and they 
made a Propoſal to the Fathers, by which they merited the Praiſes of lateſt Po- 
ſterity. Men it is become neceſſary to 7 burdenſome Aids of the People, it Lie. B. 26. 
is then the Buſmeſs of the Heads of the State in the firſt place to tax themſelves, © 36. 
and thereby firſt give Inſtances of their. own Liberality, by voluntary Contributions. 
The common People never contribute freely to the Wants of the Publick, when the 
Magiſtrates uo govern them ſtreen. themſelves by their Offices from the Taxes 
they lay upon others. The Senate ought therefore to aſſift the People in bearing the 
pubick Burden. Without our Aſſiſtance our common Citizens will be ruined. Whereas 
the Burden will be light, if it be equally divided among all. Me want Fleets and 
dennen; and I grant the Treaſury is exhauſted. ' Let us. then, who owe more to 
our Country than the Vulgar do, begin with freely devoting 4 ſmall Part of our 
Elates to the good of the Publick. Let us to-morrow Morning, without further 
Delay,” pay 'into the Hands of the Triumviri, who' receive the publick Taxes, all the 
Wd, Hilver, and Braſs Money that we baue. And let ut not even ſpare our 
wk or the Fewels of our Wives and bters;'or ſo much as the Bullæ Aurez, 
which” hang an the Necks of our Children. Let us andy reſerve one Ounce of Gold 
«< for our Hyves, and'a Silver Cup of a Pound Weight for ſuch as have obtained 
ie Curule Dignities, to be uſed in Sacrifices: And let us rerain no more than 
e thouſand Alles of Braſs each; for the current Expences f our Families. Nor 
t 17 wait, Conſcript Fathers, till an Edict appears to force us to this. Let our 
Bountteg N fuch a manner, us may fbew we freely firip ourſtlues for the 
Ke of the Publick. By this means our Love for our Country will paſs from the 
nchis, and Cutule 1 Magiſtrates to rbe Senators, from them to the Knights; and 
G geb defernd-10- rhe common” People; and even raiſe an Emulation" among 
on bird Wilts ne ods fais bagitalogs De 0163 210 DATING! £ 


Tavs ſpake Edoiemnttbabe Mandler he Conſuls ;' and his Diſcourſe was ſo 


cccable to the Aſſembiy, that publick Thanks were returned the two Col- 
dues for it; and theit Advice Was followed in- every Particular, Every „ 
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Year-of/ immediately ſent to the Treaſury all the Gold, Silver, and Braſs he had. They con- 
ROM E tended who ſhould firſt enter their Names; and there were ſcarce Officers enough in 
DS Gel er to receive the Gifts, or Clerks enough to regiſter ahe Names of the 
Na, Donors. The Roman Knights, and after them the privste Citixens, followed the 


Mazcsiius; Example of the Senate. All readily and willingly delivered up their Superfluitics - 
Ms — for the Support of the State, and did out of Imitation more than they had refuſe DA 
Conſuls. to do by Conſtraint.” Thus the Roman Fleets were recruited, and Rome was in a 80 
Condition to ſupport the War on all Sides. agre ( 
F. XVIII. Ix all Places where the Republick had Armies, her Affairs ſeemed to . 
be perfectly in Equilzbrio. An equal Mixture of good and ill Fortune ſtill kept i 
the Minds of the People in Suſpence between her and her Enemies. In 7740 i oh 

the City of Tarentum continued to adhere to Hannibal, tho its Citadel was gj1j ** 
in the Hands of the Romans. In Greece, Philip ſtill continued to be a trou- 40 
bleſome Enemy; and it was the whole Buſineſs of a Roman Fleet to keep him in feat: 
» his. Kingdom of Macedon. In Sicily, Syracuſe was ſubdued ; but the Carthasj. bee in 
nians, Maſters of Lilybeum, ſtill diſputed the Empire of this fine Iſland, and gay. ru ſc 
Rome as much Concern for the future, as ſhe had Joy for what was paſt. And and 1 
in Speim, Rome was brought lower than any where elſe. The Loſs of two er- let, w 


cellent Generals, and two great Armies, had weakened her Power there; and the 
Youth of the Pro- Conſul ſhe had ſent thither was freſh Matter of Apprehenſipy, 
So that the Ballance was even in all Places, when Marcellus and Lævinus ſet ou, 
each for his Province. The former marched againſt Hannibal with all the Con- 
fidence of one who had already more than once gained a Superiority over this i. 


luſtrious General. The latter embarked for Sicily, in hopes of completing thx 921 
Conqueſt, in which his Collegue had made ſo great a Progreſs. ith th 
As for Hannibal; who was'retired into the Country of the Bruttii, ſince the WW; 


Reduction of Campania by the Romans, he had taken a Reſolution agreeable to hi 
uſual Barbarity. He undertook, in this Campaign, to ſack all the Country be 
could not keep; and leave only Ruins for the Romans. But the Execution of this 
cruel; Project neither promoted his Glory nor his Intereſt. All the Nations were 
the more exaſperated at it, in that they had been under no Apprehenſions of it; 
and this led Marcellus to form a Deſign of bringing over many Cities to the Re. 
mant, which were formerly allied to them, but had ſince been drawn off from 
them by the Proſperity of Hamibal. Salapia, a City of Apulia, ſituated ſom te Squa 
Leagues from the Seca, almoſt at the Mouth of the Aufidus, was then divided in i. Nuely b. 
fection between Marcellus and Hannibal. oe governed by two Men, one of ent Sex; 


whom, named Daſius, was inclined to favour the Carthaginians ; the other, ts 

med*Blafius, was for Rome. The latter had ſent private Deputations to Marcell 

and had given him Hopes, that he would bring him into the Place; but had 

the ſame time declared, that it was ſcarce: poſlible to do it without the Concat 

rence: of Daſius. And at length he reſolved to open himſelf to his Collegus, 

and endeavour to bring him over to his Opinion, and reconcile him to Rome. Bs 

Tn, had little reaſon to have any.Dependenct on a bigotted Hannibaliſt; but the Delis 

. of ſueceeding made Blaſius overlook all Dangers. * Wer 

Lien, B. a. HANNIBAL had then a; Garriſon in Salapia, which was not numerous it 

7.7 Max 5 f. decd, but it was formidable. It conſiſted of five hundred of the beſt Numa 

4.8 Horſe Hannibal had in his Army. Blaſus repreſented to Dafius, that it was nol 

time to ſwim with the Stream, and go over to the prevailing Party. But DW 

had contrary Views, and was much pleaſed with this Opportunity of deſiroyiny 

the only Rival he had, in the Government of the City. He wrote to Ham 

and infotmed againſt his Collegue, as a Traitor to his Country, and a ſecret fu 

| my 0 Carthage. The proud Carthaginian cited them both to appear before hu 

. in his Camp; and hen they came into his Tent, they found him engaged in othe 

 BuſineG. As ſoon; as chat was diſpatched, he took the two Salapiaus aſides 1 

then, Nlaſius, inſicad of being the Accuſed, became the Accuſer. He ſpoke firſt, 4 

told Hannibal chat his Collegue kept a private Correſpondence with Rome. Dau 

vain lamented his Caſe, and exclaimed againſt the Calumny ; Hannibal could not ® 

covet, which was the Criminal, or know which to condemn, He had no Proc 

Hi Intelligence with the Conſa/3 nor was there any Witneſs of a. Corte! 

dence betwycen the Conſul and Define 3/ and the General therefore concluded, ut 
my 1 I 


! 
r 


14 


tr peſo Animoſities and Envy; and after he had exhorted them to live in R 
Concord, he diſmiſſed them. - | the 


> 


reed 
x. Garriſon, to Marcellus; and the two Magiſtrates therefore took Meaſures to- 


«ther, for the Surrendry of the Place, A Body of Romans appeared before Sa- 
ni on a ſudden 3 and by the Looks of the Inhabitants, the Namidian Garriſon 
*rceived that they were ſold ro the Enemy. Nevertheleſs, as they were all brave 
Men, they reſolved to ſell their Lives dear; or at leaſt to make their Eſcape out 
of a City which ſurrendered itſelf up to the Romans. But they found all the A- 
venues ſhut. And then, they in Deſpair left their Horſes, which were of no 
Uſe in their Defence within the Walls of the City, and fought on foot, with a 
Fury ſcarce ever equalled. Till at length, being over-powered on all Sides, they 
vere almoſt all killed, Sword in hand, and of the five hundred, only fifty were 
left, who all ſurrendered themſelves up alive into the Hands of the Romans, and 
not one Man of them eſcaped. A conſiderable Loſs for Hannibal! not indeed on 
account of the Number, but the Valour of this choſen Troop, in which the whole 
uength of his Cavalry conſiſted! Inſomuch that it has ſince been obſerved, that 
u all the Battels the Carthaginian General fought after this time, his Cavalry ne- 
er gained the Superiority over the Enemy, as formerly. | 

F. XIX. HOWEVER, Hannibal comforted himſelf a little under this Misfortune, 


Livius yet defended the Citadel, with a Conſtancy which obliterated the Diſ- 
race of having ſuffered the City to be ſurprized, thro his Negligence; and as his 
we for good Eating at that time had now been long puniſhed with the Want 
e had ſince ſuffered, the Romans at laſt reſolved in Earneſt to re- victual this im- 
ortant Place. Sicily was near cnough to ſupply it with the Proviſions it wanted 3 
ind Lævinus ſent a good Number of Barks from thence, loaded with Proviſions 
nd Ammunition, and convoyed by a Guard of Galleys. The Commander of 
he Squadron was Decimus Quintius, a Man of Fortune, who had been raiſed 
urely by his Merit. He was of the loweſt of the People; but was an cxccl- 
ent Seaman. Marcellus, who undetſtood Men, firſt made him Captain of a 
ley, and then gave him the Command of the four Quinqueremes, which were 
te Squadron Lævinus choſe, to guard his Convoy. Quintius did not think 
t propet to fail directly to Tarentum, but to take a Compals. He knew that the 
aentini had a Fleet at Sea, which was too ſtrong for his Squadron ; and thac 
Demecrates their Admiral commanded twenty Ships of War. He therefore firſt 
led to the Coaſt of Lucania, and there aſſembled” ſome Ships, which he ordered 
e Allies of Rome to fit out for him, in the Ports of 54 Pſtum and Yelia. From 
tence he came to Rhegium; recruited his Rowers between Crofton and the Sbaris; 
ade his Forces equal to thoſe of the Tarentini; and with this Fleet, which he 
jonght ſufficient, ſet ſail with his Barks for the Citadel of Tarentum. 


n * 


DE MO CRATES, on the other hand, knew what Preparations the Romans 
| made, and would not ſhot himſelf up in the Ports of his City; but waited 
* the Convoy, off 55 Szcriportus, about fifteen Miles from Tarentum. In the 
en time, the Roman Fleet continued its Courſe, and, having fair Weather, 
« only, without uſing any Oar. © It was already entered into The Guiph of 
gentym, when upon licht of the Enemy's Ships, all the Rowers immediately 
Kired to their Pofts, . The Sails were lowered, and all things got ready for a 
nl; the Deciſion, of which was looked on as a Matter of lmporrance, by both 
U We hays ſpoket bf e- Ciges of Pg 2 e in he Net pbanyboby f Bor 
rwe called Poſiibnio)- und Poli, inthe" fe- that Place -of this Ne : mentions 
nd * 1 79 Py ſtood on — —— of 83 at lie 
557 On B. B. Volleins Patercn» Diſtance from etaponrus, nd outh o the 
„B. 3. oe Ae . idea Marios Bradanus, now the Brads, towards the Contines 
", and Apis, B. 17 an peak of u Place-cylled of Lacan, dud the DIG of Torn, / - © 
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-ocat Accuſation of the two Salapian Magiſtrates,” was only the Effect of Vear of 


zr this means therefore, Blaſius was better enabled than ever, to continue his M. Cravows 
tiations with the Romans, and his Sollicitations with his Collegue. Upon MN, 
Diſappointment, his Zeal for Hannibal was much abated; he at length Lavinus, 


S's arcaz 
= that it was for the publick Good, to deliver up Sa/apra, and the Carthagi- Conſuls. 


ith the Hopes of recovering at laſt the Citadel of Tarentum. He had long ſet Livy, B. 26. 
his Heart upon it, and little valued being Maſter of the City, without it. But © 7” 
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Year of Parties. The Victory would give N the other the. Empire of the Seas, on al 


Bo 


RO M E that Coaſt of» Italy. The Romant, it. they ſucceeded, . would thereby depri Capt 
© DXA Hannibal of an caſy Communication with Carthage; and the Tarentn; bopet The 
Novus thereby to free themſelves for ever from the imperious Yoke of the Romans. The rr 
Nane Piſgrace of a Defeat, and the Loſs of their Fleet, was the leaſt Part of what eicher . 
Ab Party would ſuffer, in caſe it did not ſucceed; and therefore never was Baut ſl * 
Conſuls. fought with more Fury. The Tarentine and Roman Gallics ſtarted together, 9 5 * 
| meet and break cach other, with their Beaks in their Prows. And uſually, afte . h 
the firſt Onſet, the Ships were drawn back a little, to return again upon one 1. 4 4 

other with freſh Force. But now, the Seamen immediately fell to grappling . 

without tarrying to make a ſecond Charge; and thought of nothing but boargin, * 

their Enemies. The Galleys which were beſt manned drew thoſe which they g _ G 

pled to them, with Hooks and Grappling-Irons ; till at length they, came to a clo * 

Fight, not only with Darts, but with Swords. Darts were indeed till throyy Hope 


from the Poops to the Prows, and from the Prows to the Poops; but the Ship 
were ſo ncar, that none of the Men fell into the Sea. All the Ships were «©. 


bal, 


gaged; but the Battel ſeemed fierceſt between the Galleys which carried Quintin, * 
and that which Nico commanded. The latter was a Tarentine Lord, who had ſy. ha 
nalized his Hatred to Rome, in the Surrendry of Tarentum, to the ſedulous Ha. 1 
nibal; and now aiming only at Quintius, he levelled his Darts at him. He ca arivec 
cluded that the Death of the Admiral would put his whole Fleet into Diſordet this 

and that the Happineſs of Tarentum depended on his Ruin; and therefore threy ls 
a Dart at him, which reached him, wounded him, and he fell from the Proy Ang 
his Ship into. the Sea. Nor was this all. Nico, followed by his T arentini, leayd Enemy 
into the Enemy's Ship, and ſeized the Prow of it, where the Romans were in noe thi 
Conſternation at the Death of their Commander. The Caſtle of the Pro fil Army. 
made ſome Reſiſtance; but a Tarentine Galley coming and attacking the Auna that he 
Ship in the Stern, ſeized. her, This firſt Loſs put the whole Roman Fleet int tien 
Diſorder, and every Ship fled. Some ran a. ground on the neighbouring Shore, u bir. i 
became a Prey to the Thurini, and Metapontini; and the Barks laden with Proyi ble 4 
ſions fell into the Enemy's Hands. The reſt took to the main Sea, and tackin Cmid 
about, arrived ſafe in ſeveral Ports. n of ker 
Tais conſiderable Loſs would therefore have dejected Livius, if his Cong . - 
had not been ſupported by a very great Advantage, which he gained by Land aof 77, 
the Hannibalifts, who till kept the Citadel blocked up, Being doubtlels opprelle ny... Ene 
by the Famine which they made others ſuffer, they diſperſed themſelyes onto tw, 
the Fields in ſmall Parties, to get Subſiſtence; and then Livius ſent out ab the oth 
tachment of his Soldiers, under the Command of C. Perſius, an active Man, wide mid 
Orders to follow and attack the Pillagers. Perſius marched. with extreme Feind ar 


tion, and made the Onſet with great Vigout. He drove the Tarentns, fighting 
before him; put them to Flight; and purſued them to the Walls of their ch 
where one Gate was opened only, half Way to receive them; left in the Heat 
the Action the Romans ſhould enter T arentum with the Fugitiyes. Afeer this 

its had a freer Communication with the Country, and from thence got I 


oof er eyarrr apr: 


„r ike of  $SE- "'Waitsr Hannibat's Party Was thus ſucceſſively loſing and gall 
Ala. "Gtound in the extreme Parts of Italy, Mafgellus, who was in the Heart of it, 
Livy, B-27- neater Rome, was ſtill purſuing his firſt Deſign. He continued inceſſantly rect 
OM ing the 55 Cities in Jammium, which had formerly M to the Carth 
ut; and in all thefe Places, the foreign General had Garriſons, Magazine 
Corn, and military Cheſts. ©” So that above three thouſand Carthag inians * 
theke made Priſoners of War; and the Money and Proviſions, which were mh 
from the Enemy, Wete divided among the Soldiers. But a melancholy Piece 
News interrupted the Conn 'of theſe Conqueſts, 7 forced Marcellus 7 * 
nearer to Hannibal, . Two, Fulyii then commanged. each a Rowan Arm], 
the Title of Pro-Canjul. On bv; r he had red 
er Fr » 


6 Ling reckons Meſenceand Meles, among:theſs conjeAures, that the latter-was either the Ci) 
j pe — 


Samninm ; but 28 to the former, called Malin, in Tg Further Principe"): 8 


- mo City in l of that Name. And Han City of Alia, in The Conn'y of e 
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„commanded in Campania, and kept the rebellious Inhabitants to their Duty. Vear of 
The other, ſurnamed Centumalus, covered Apulia, with the ſame Army he com- Rx OM E 
manded during his Conſulſbip. The latter, tho tollerably brave, was not compara- AL, 
ble to the former for Prudence, and Addreſs in military Affairs. He was of a M. Cravows 
lothful Diſpoſition, and had not Activity enough to undertake any Enterprize, or ene 
at it in execution. Nevertheleſs, induced by Marcellus's Example, he took it into Lv, 
his Head to undertake to. recover the Cities in his Province which had ſurrendered Confuls. 

to the Carthaginians. The firſt he pitched upon was Herdonea;z which was nei- 

ther ſtrong by Situation, nor well garriſoned: And it was even faid, that ſince 

the taking of Salapia, and the Retreat of Hannibal into the Country of the Brut- 

t, it was inclined to come over to the Romans. 

Tusk favourable Circumſtances and Diſpoſitions induced Centumalus to draw 

near Herdonea, in order to try to take it, cither by Force, or by Treaty : And the 

Hopes he had of its ſurrendering voluntarily, together with the Diſtance of Han- 

nibal, made him negle& proper Precautions. There was little Order in his Camp, 

or Diſcipline in his Army; and Hannibal finding this to be the Character of the 

General, knew how to make his Advantage of it. Being informed of the Secu- 


ad fig rity of the Roman, he inſtantly left the Place of his Retreat, ordered only the 
Ha. moſt active of his Troops to follow him, and took ſuch long Marches, that he 
© con. arrived near Centumalus, before News came of his March. And his Deſign in 
= this great Expedition, was not ſo much to ſave Herdonea, as to ſurprize the neg- 
threy \ 


ligent Pro- Conſul. . | 
AccorRDINGLY Hannibal, without taking a Moment's Reſt, came and offered the 

Enemy Battel, the Inſtant he came up with him. Fulvins had Courage; and did 

not think it for his Honour to decline fighting. He therefore haſtily marched his 

Army out of his Camp, and formed it as well as he could, without conſidering 

that he was not equal to Hannibal, either in Strength, or Skill. Then the Cartha- 

ginian put his Soldiers in mind, that they had gained a Victory over another Ful. 

vive, in this very Place, about two Years before; made the beſt uſe of this favour- 

able Augury; and immediately the Action began. On the Side of the Pro- 

Ciſul, the ſixth Legion, and the left Wing, ſuſtained the Attack with a great deal 

of Intrepidity; and much might have been expected from the Valour of the Ro- o,444;, B. 4 

mans, if the Precautions of their Leader had been as well laid, as the Stratagems E#trop. B. 3. 

of Hannibal. The latter had given Orders, that in the Heat of the Action, when 1 a. 

the Enemy was wholly intent upon fighting, his Horſe ſhould divide themſelves Livy, B. 25. 

into two Bodies, and one of them attack the Enemy in Flank or in Rear, whilſt © *: 

the other went to ſurprize the Roman Camp. And his Orders were obeyed. In 

the midſt of the Engagement, the Romans were attacked by the Numidian Horſe, 


rug nd at the ſame time heard Shouts from the invaded Camp. This ſudden At- 
eck of the Carthaginian Horſe firſt cauſed ſome Diſorder in the ſixth Legion, 
polted in the ſecond Line; and that, when in Confuſion, fell upon the fifth Le- 
Heng, which fought in the firſt Line. So that the Pro-Conſular Army ſoon ſuffered 
thy, cat Loſſes; nevertheleſs, it hitherto ſtood its Ground, and the Soldiers fought bravely 
0 7 ound their Enſigns. But now, the Rout ſpread from the ſecond Line to the 


It; whilſt the moſt terrible Slaughter was made of the Romans in the midſt of 
e Battel. There the Pro-Conſul Fuluius periſhed, with eleven Legionary- Tri- 
Mes. How great a Number of Nomans loſt their Lives in this fatal Action, is 
lot certainly known. Some increaſe, and others leſſen, their Number, from thir- 
den thouſand, to ſeven thouſand. But be that as it will, all the Nomans, and their 
lies, that could eſcape, fled for Refuge to Marcellus, in Sanminm; the Conque- 
continued on the Field of Battel; made himſelf Maſter of the Roman Camp; 
lundered it; and gave the Spoils of the Dead to his Carthagimian Soldiers. 
J. XXI. Tais complete Victory recovered the Affairs and Credit of Hannibal, 
r ſome time, aſter the Loſſes: and Diſgrace which he had ſuffered the laſt Year: 
ad the moſt remarkable Effect of his Triumph, was the Pannick that ſeized 
me. The People there were terrified at the Barbarian's ſevere Treatment of 
© Inhabitants of Herdones, for barely inclining ro the Romans, without ſur- 
ering, themſelves up to them. He was not content with putting all thoſe 
Death, who had kept any N with the Pro-Conf#l,. but reduced 
© City to Alhes'; demoliſhed the Walls of it murdeted the * the 
"4 itizens ; 


, 
| 


Yearof Citizens; drove the Populace out of their Country; and forced them to 
R © M E Thurii:and Met apentus, whoſe Diſtance from Rome kept them ſteady tor him, The camp. 
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80 to the P 


72 , Romans therefore feared the like Deſolation would be the Fate of all the Cities or Ml not 
M-Cravprus the Allies, on which this Torrent of Carthaginians ſhould fall; and nothing ſu had le 
des Ported the terrified Republick, but her Dependence on Marcellus. She remembered haſten! 
Lavmus; that this intrepid General had always ſcen Hannibal fice before him; and had been his tir 
Conſuls. . 


the firſt who had ſhewn that Conqueror that he was not. invincible. The People tween 


Phet. Life of compared him with the Great Fabius; and acknowledged that the Delays of the Hanni 


Marcellus. 


one would have made the War perpetual, if the Authority of the other had ng change 
conquered many Difficultics, which the former had only poſtponed. But after all, ſety Cx 
they were afraid of one of thoſe ſudden Changes of Fortune, which more oſten WM pruden 
happen to active and enterprizing Generals, than to thoſe who act with more Mo. WH ic had 
deration. Theſe were the Diſpoſitions of the People at Rome, when they te. Hof the 


Livy, B. 27.” ceived a Letter from Marcellus, to the Senate; wherein, after he had given zz on, ar 


4. 2. 


Account of the Rout of Fuluius, he endeavoured to fortify the * againſt the 9. X> 
Conſequences which they dreaded. I am the ſame Man, ſaid he, that I was of as of 
ter the Battel of Cannz. I am now going to meet the ſame Conqueror, and hay Cn 


Tt 
Reaſon to expect the ſame Succeſs, as formerly. Be not uncaſyj. I ſhall ſoon lick. H 
the Jay, 155 now ſwells the og of the proud Carthaginian. 1 ö n dering t 

Tnrsx Promiſes, and this Step therefore, turned all the Thoughts and Atten. WWpply h 
tion of the Romans to Marcellus. But they were much grieved at what had hay. ing 
pened, and very apprehenſive of what was to come. In the mean time, the bat MPiciplin 
Conſal leaves Samniurns, advances towards Lucania, croſſes it, marches Southwad, nd kept 
enters the Country of the Bruttii, and encamps in a Valley near 57 Numifn; Nef the C 
and not far from Hannibal, who had fortify'd his Camp on a neighbouring Emi. WWicir Cor 
nence. So that the two Enemies were in ſight of each other; and the differen rrrciſe, 
Situation of the two Camps ſhewed the Confidence of the Roman; who like. e molt | 

.wiſe firſt drew up his Army in Battalia, and thereby dared the Carthaginiam oP, an 
come to a Battel. Then Hannibal did not indeed refuſe the Challenge; but he ſoNempted t 
poſted himſelf, as not to loſe the Advantages: of his Situation. Marcellus hu iP the ole 
drawn up his Army in the Plain, and extended his left Wing to the City of Ny alice to 
miſtro; but the Carthagmian poſted. his right Wing on the Hill he poſſeſſed, and lich was 
the reſt of his Troops in the Valley. It was about nine in the Morning, when the N 25 ſoc 
right Wing of the Namans, and their firſt Legion, began the Action; and hajing the Gay 
the Efforts of the Elephants and Spaniſpb Soldiers to ſuſtain, as well as the Shouts in th 


of Stones which were thrown by the skilful Slingers of the Baleares Iſlands; thee" broug 


two Bodies of Namans, which were firſt expoſed. to the Fury of the Enemy, u Nn, tog. 
fered a great deal; and being fatigued, began to fight faintly. This Marcell K. Oc 
perceived j and ordered his left Wing to the right, and commanded the third L las ſam 
gian ta take the Place of the firſt; Which was no difficult Motion for the Namn former 
on account of the Spaces they left between their Lines, when formed; but it ſeen had b 
not to have been ſo caſy for the Carthaginians, who fought in cloſe Phalaui | 
without leaving any Spaces between their different Corps,- But be that as it vi 
the freſu Raman Troops that ſucceeded the fatigued ones, continued the Fight vi 
unparallebd Ardour; and the Event will ſhew that it boſt the Carthagimians ded 
Nevertheleſt, they ſtill continued on the Field of Battel; and Night alone d 
vided the Combatants, who. retired to their reſpective Camps, after à very blood 
Eagagament20mu Aunt: e ere 05 ini 20006 H OUS YET 
AI next Day, the indefatigable Marcellut matched out his Army ar Sun-rilin 
and drew it up in the ſame Place where it had fought the Day before. But Hs 
milu had felt the Superiority of the Conſul, and die kept his Troops cloſe in the 
Tents. The Romans long waitad for him in vain; he did not appear. And tht 
Marcellus, being Maſter of the Field of Battel, gave the Spoils of che Dead toi 
Salden; ordered the Romans who had been killed the Day before, to be thro! 
in an Heap, in ſigiit of: the Enemy; and burnt chem! This che did to infult f 
Corthagin:an; but the latter ald aiittle Streſs on theſe Points of Honour. He! 
18} modi, dN ot 01 Suinizai id 16 n 0 ef0e3ics” 
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the Preſervation of his Troops much more at Heart; and therefore ſilently de- Year of 
| camped the next Night, and returned towards Apulia. However, Marcellus was R O 170 E 
got a Man who could be content with leaving his Work imperfect; and after he , 
bad left his wounded! at Numiſtro, under the Guard of a Legionary Tribune, he NO” 
ſullened after Hannibal, and came up with him, near 55 22 There he ſpent . 
his time in ſlight Skirmiſhes,, ſometimes between the Horſe, and ſometimes be- Lavixus, 
een the Foot, which always ended to the Advantage of the Romans; whilſt Conſuls. 
Hannibal, hoping to ſucceed better by Stratagem, than by open Force, often 
changed his Camp, and in his Marches laid Ambuſcades for the Enemy, who were 
jery eager in putſuing him. But Marcellus avoided theſe Ambuſcades, by his 
adent Precautions ; and never would ſuffer his Troops to purſue the Enemy, till 
he had examined the Roads. So that theſe two Great Generals ſpent all the reſt 
of the Campaign, the onc in ſecking for an Opportunity to come to a general Ac- 
non, and the other in endeavouring to avoid it. | . 
6. XXII. DuriNG this Interval, Fulvius Flaccus was buſy in managing the Af- a0) B. 27. 
airs of the Republick committed to his Care in Campania; and teſiding at * 
Capua, let, or ſold, the confiſcated Houſes there, for the Benefit- of the Pub- 
lick, He alſo farmed out the arable Lands of the Province; but inſtead of or- 
tering the Farmers to pay their Rents into the Treaſury, only required them to 
fupply him with as much Corn as was wanted in the City, and for the Armies. 
wvins alſo took care of the Troops under his Command. In order to preſerve 
diſcipline among them, he turned the Soldiers out of the Houſes' they poſſeſſed, 
nd kept them empty, in a Readineſs for Hire. Beſides, he remembered that the Air 
the Country was contagious to brave Men. Hannibal, and his Army, had had 
ir Courage enervated here; and therefore to keep his Legions in continual 
erciſe, he ordered them to build Barracks on the Ramparts. © They were fot 
r moſt part made of Boards or Hurdles, the Chaſms of which were filled with 
m, and were thatched ; and the Nature of the Buildings was probably what 
mptcd the rebellious Capuans to ſet ſire to them. So that an hundred and ſixty 
the old Inhabitants of Capua entered into a Plot to burn theſe bad Huts, in 
alice to the Romans. The Family of the Bloſi was at the Head of the Plot, 
lich was diſcovered by the Slaves, who were admitted to be Accomplices in it: 
d as ſoon as the Informers had given in their Informations, the General ordered 
the Gates of the City to be ſnut. Then the Roman Soldiers appeared under 
ns in the Streets; and ſome of them were ſent to ſeize the Conſpirators, Who 
e brought to their Trials, convicted, and condemned to Death: and their Ac- 
e, together With their Liberty, received a Reward of ten thouſand Aſſes of 


reer r 
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Tas ſame Fulvius alſo ſent to Rome the Petitions of the Acerrani and Nucerini. 
* former complai ned, that their Houſes had been burnt; the latter, that their 
ly had been deſtroyed: and the Senate ſuffered the Acerrani to rebuild their 
ales; dut trah ſplanted the Nucerini to Htella. This was a Puniſhment often 
ted by the Romans on the Nations they ſubdued. © And as Campania furnifhed 
Romuns with great Plenty of Corn, the Republick ordered ſome to be carried 
thence tothe Soldiers, who were in great Diſtreſs for Food in the Citadel of 
um. A Squadron ſailed from the Ports of Hetruria, and together with a 
airy, of Proviſions, carried thither two thouſand Men, R Romans, and 
Auxiliaries, to be exchanged for the old Garriſon, which had long been 
cd chere; and this Fleer had a more happy Paſſage,” than that of Quimiur. 
un. raus the Operations of the Campaign in Tah were'fitecelSfal; ſince 

las kept the audaclous Hannibal in Awe; whilſt the Arms of the Republic 
un proſpered beyond Expectation, under the Conduct of young Scipio. This 
0s fieſt Exploits were of themſelves ſufficictit' to tender him worthy of im- 
Glory. The Winter was not yet paſt, when he landed: on the Coaſt of 
and he made it his firſt Buſineſs to ſend back the Ships of Marſeillos, which 
ud uſed for tranſporting his Troops, and had followed him pr ely out of Re- 
From the Territory. of Empuria, where he carne aſhore,” he marched his 
9 byLand, and ordered his Fleet to follow him by Sea, to Tarragona. From 
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Nen of thence he went and viſited all the Cities of the Allies, and the Quarters of the 
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RO ME Romans which had not yet taken the Field; and he won the Hearts of all who 
DXUT. aw him, by the Gracefulneſs of his Perſon, and his great Complaiſance, by 
. was continually praiſing thoſe old Soldiers, who had ſerved the Republick with c ? 
1 much Courage under his Father and his Uncle; and congratulated them wa as 4 
1 their Conſtancy in withſtanding the Aſſaults of three Armies of the Enemy, tf D | 
Conſuls. the Loſs of two Generals, and the Defcat of two Armies of their own. And a8 th, " 
brave Marcius had aſſembled together the Remains of the Roman Forces, and ha ren: 

Laved them. by his Conduct, Scipio heaped Marks of Diſtinction upon him, ta fe 

him near his Perſon, and was not afraid of diſgracing himſelf, by conſulting hin his 1 

Great Souls are incapable of Jealouſy. As for Nero his Predeceſſor, Scipio hay 2 

not Eſteem enough for him to make him one of his Lieutenant- Generals; but gave 2m; 

his Place to Junius Silanus, whom the Republick had ſcat with him, to aſſiſt hig n. 

in his Expeditions. F | 5; J ; 

I the mean time, the Seaſon far advanced for taking the Field; and Kii Wes 

came to the Camp, where he aſſembled all his Troops, and diſplayed that El. all O 

quence, which gave him as much Power over thoſe he harangued, as his Arm the © 

gave him over his Enemies. The Diſcourſe he made to comfort the old Cent hone 

Which were the Remains of former Defeats, and to encourage thoſe that were latch % K 

landed, was this. Tho my Father and my Uncle, ſaid he to the former, /oft they n 

7057 B. 10. Lives in the late fatal Battels, I cannot by any means reproach you with any vie 
Lir B. 26 of Valour in them. The treacherous Celtiberians brought all our Misfortunes 2 tre tl 
„il. , by their Deſertion. A little tao much Confidence was placed in them; the iu of $p 
Scipio's ſeparated, not imagining they ſbould be deſerted; and it was the Seu Vo1 

tion of your tuo Generals that. reduced you to that Extremity, out of which notti Gener. 

but your own Courage could have recovered you. I ought therefore to learn f views 

this fatal Example, to keep you always + pop By this means alone we li the pr 

gain the Aſcendant over the three Generals of the Enemy, who have themſeluſi Arme: 


taken the ſame falſe Step, which was our Ruin. The three Bodies of the Cant 

ginian Troops are at à great diſtance from each other, and are making War |: 

rately, in different Countries. As ſoon therefore as we ſball have paſſed the Ebn 

we ſball have reaſon to hope for all imaginable Succeſs, and ſball have nothing 1 

fear. What remains then, but that I return you my Thanks, even before I hou 
experienced your Affection, or employed you ? Tour Fidelity to him to whom I 

my Life, and to the neareſt of ny Relations, is a ſufficient Pledge of your fum 
Attachment to me. Tour Conftancy in ſupporting the Honour of the Roman Nay 

here, after their Deaths, forebodes me a glorious Campaign, and an exemplary I 

* venge. Let us march to the Enemy without Delay. Let not the Ebro be « 
longer a Barrier to us ; neither let our prefent Misfortunes di 2 us. I 
euer been the Fate of Rome, to find new Strength in the midſt of ill Succeſs. I 
252 the Gauls, and the. Samnites, beat, but did not diſcourage, her. The Batt 
F the Ticbia, the Lake Thraſimenus, and of Cannæ, in 1 ich I was ſomeul 
more. than. an. idle Spectator, would haue buried Rome in her Ruins, if ber Vin 
kad not raiſed her above her Calamities.... But now ſbe,revives, and by her Vini 
in Sicily, fence the taking F Syracuſe,-and in Italy, fince the Surrendry of Cup 
admaniſhes:us.not.to_give.way to Diſtruſts. | The Fortune of Rome, and the ? 
-ftion. of ber Gods, follow, me beyond the Seas. This I cannot but_ infer, from i 
nanimity of the Centuries, who, placed me over you, from notturnal Viſum, « 
above. all from the Forebodings of my own Heart, which foretels me, that 1 } 

conquer all Spain. Nay, Reaſon. uſe ſeems. to preſage as much, - The Toy 

| > as Spaniſh Nations, ub arg now uneaſy under the Carthaginian Toke, i 
Deputies, which, come to me in Crowds, and the Diſunion of the Enemy's Gen 

do.. all foreboge. a ſpeedy Querthrow to them. Only uffer not, Fellou- Soldiers, 

Memory of the Scipio to be, obliterated in your Minds but remember, that a Brun 

Lis. itid. of the. ſame Stock ill commands non, and that the Father ſtill: lives in tht 
And de you, duo haue long ſerved here, lead your new General, and neu Rem 
croſs the Ehro, into the Countries where you haue already gathered ſo n 
Laurels. Har mr part, it ſhall be my chief, Concern 10 conduct - myſelf is fo 
manner, as to ſbeu you, that the Son has the ſame Courage, and the ſame Vn 
which you admired in the Fatber. e ene N er „ ; _ 
4 : -"> 4 
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g. XXIV. Tavs ſpake Scjpiv: and the Beauties of his Diſcoutſe were heightened Year of 
by the Gracefulneſs of his Perſon, an agreeable Air of Youth, and a peculiar 2 = E 


V , 

1 Sweetneſs in his Countenance, which gained him the Hearts of all Men as ſoon 

1 ſ0 as they ſaw him. And then he took his Meaſutes for the Execution of the great NOA 
pon Deſign he had in View, and which he had not yet communicated to any body, ne, 
after He left Silanus oh this Side the Ebro with three thouſand Foot, and five hundred 1,4ymus, 
the Horſe, to defend the Allies of Rome, in caſe they were attacked, and to keep them Conſul. 


had ſteady in their Duty; and he gave the Command of the Roman Fleet to C. Lælius, 4 . 1 N 16. 
took his inſeparable Friend, whom he entruſted with all his Secrets. The Love of Vir- 
him tue, and of Glory, had ſtrictly united them from their Infancy. There was ſo 


gteat a Reſemblance between them in Mind and Manners, that Natute ſeemed to 
have formed them for each other. Their Friendſhip was ſo conſtant, and ſo ſeldom 
interrupted with any the (lighteſt Coldneſſes, that it may be ſtiled perpetual ; and 
Scipio had thereby a Refuge in all his Difficulties and Diſquiets, amidſt the Noiſe 
of War, and the Hurry and Confuſion of Arms. He unburdened his Mind on 


Elo all Occaſions to his virtuous Friend, in whom he could confide; and Lælius was 
Arm the only Man, whom Scipio would now entruſt with the Knowledge of his de- 
Cn. ſigned Enterprize. He could not ſucceed in it, without the Aſſiſtance of his Fleet; 


and he ordered Lælius, who commanded it, to follow him along by the Shore, 


then and meet him at the Time and Place appointed for the Rendezvous. After theſe 
Wat wiſe Precautions, which ſcemed above his Age, he paſſed the Ebro, with twenty 
s upon fve thouſand Foot, and two thouſand five hundred Horfe, and entered that Part 
he tu of Hain, which was ſubject to the Carthaginians. 


VuLGcar Deſigns, ſuch as would have entered into the Thoughts of common 
Generals, were below Scipios Taſte. His great Soul raifed him above ordinary 
Views; and made him reje&t the Counſel of many, who adviſed him to embrace 
the preſent Opportunity, and take Advantage of the Separation of the Enemy's 
Armies, The Carthaginian Generals, laid they, are more divided in Heart, than in 
Place; and are each employed in different Wars, which alienate them from each 
other, Mago is encamped between the Anas and the Bætis. Aſdrubal, the Son of 
Gilco, bas penetrated into Lucania, and confines himſelf to the Banks of the Tagus. 
The other Aſdrubal, the Brother of Hannibal, who is more within our reach, is 
amuſing himſelf in the Country of the Carpetani , with laying Siege to a Place 
which refiſts him. We ought then to make our firſt Efforts againſt the Enemy which 
ir neareſt us, and can receive no Reinforcements. But this was too obvious a De- 
hen ; the Enemy might caſily foreſce it, and guard againſt it. Whereas the Expe- 
dition the young General had in View, was ſo ſurprizing an Attempt, that neither 
the Carthaginians, nor the Spaniards, could foreſee, or even ſuſpect it. Scipio 
tad formed this Scheme ſo long ago, as when he was at Rome, upon conſidering 
the Accounts he had collected of the State of Affairs in his Province; and he 
vs continually ruminating on this great Deſign through his whole Paſſage, and 
forming a Plan for putting it in Execution. When ſafely arrived in the Ports 
If pain, he deſired the People of the Country to give him an impattial Account 
f the Strength and Situation of the Enemy's Cities, and particularly of the Capital 
If the Carthaginzans on the Spanzſh Coaſt ; and the Mariners informed him of 
he exact Times of the Ebb and Flow of the Tide, which are perceptible even in 
he Mediterranean, at the Places which are near The 2 of Gades. And 
King by theſe Accounts confirmed in his own Thoughts, Scipio then opened his 


- 
helgn to Lælius, ſhewed him how practicable it was, and the Advantages that 
ould flow from ſo glorious an Enterprize. In ſhort, he told him he was going 
vt New Carthage. No City, ſaid he to him, is more convenient for Rome. On the 
mqueſt of that alone depends the Reduction of all Spain. It has the ſafeſt and moſt 
wrenient Port of any on this vaſt Continent. Aſdrubal, the Son-in-law of Ha- 
cr, who built it, immediately made it the common Station for all the Cartha- 222 
N Fleers, the Magazine for their Armies, the Center of their Dominions, and 19% 
Rect Reſidence of their Hoftages. What immenſe Riches ſball we find in @ Place, 
fo ere the Spoils of all the Spaniſh Countries are gathered together ? And yer, as in- 


? The Corpegani former! inhabited Part of the Country which is now New Caſtille. See above, 
6. of this olume, Note N. 148, Note 77. | ; 
| credible 
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Year ef "credible as it may appear, the Carthaginian 1 in this important Place die 


R E not. anidunt to more than a thouſand Men. The Sect 01 1 
de they. dow't imagine it poſſible. that it ſbould be attacked, The Number of 14, 
Inhabitants is indeed conſiderable ; but they, in all probability, are either for (1, 


£CLivpros 
Makctitios, 
Varta 
Nies, 
Conſuls. 


peeldition; hope to ſurpri xe 
- 'in à few Days. 


Appian. in 
Bericis. 


Walls, Eſpecially on the Land-ſide, it had a Citadel in it, which commanded i, 


Polyb. B. 10. 
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curity our Enemies Fon '{o great 


mulitary. Aﬀairs. And ſuch a Multitude as this. will do more Prejudice than ger. 
vice to the City, in 4 Se 1 am therefore now going on. this important Ex. 
ew Carthage, and make myſelf Maſter of it ; and that, 


moſt part employed in paci fick Arts, or live by the Sea, and have no Experience in 


Le/ELIUS applauded the Deſign of his General, and his Friend; readily 
joined in the Enterprize z. and kept the Secret. Sahpis therefore left the Banks ct 
the Ebro at Sun- ſet, and marched all Night, without telling his Officers, or his 
Troops, whither he was leading them. The Prepoſſeſſion of the Romans, that the 
Pro. Conſul was guided by divine Inſpirations, was brought from Italy to Spain; and 
made his Soldiers blindly follow him, in full Aſſurance of Succeſs, under his Conduqd. 
After ſeven Days, or rather ſeven Nights March from the Ebro, the Roman Arm 
at length arrived before New Carthage, at Day- break; and Lælius had fo regu- 
lated his Courſe, that he did not appear before the Place by Sea, till Scipio at the 
ſame time inveſted it by Land. But then the Fleet, in the firſt-place, ſhut up the 
alert ans none of the Carthaginian Ships, which were thought very ſafe there, 
might eſcape. 1 1 | 
| 3. XXV. N EW CARTHAGE was, in a little time, become both a very ſtrong, 
and a very opulent City. It lay to the South of Hain, looking towards Africa, from 
which it was ſeparated only by a very narrow Sea. Tho' encompaſſed with good 


and which probably was formerly a Palace for Aſarubal, who founded it, and wa 
called by his Name. The City was built on a Flat, which was almoſt ſurrounded 
with the Sca, and joined the Continent only by a ſmall Neck of Land. Its Por 
was made exceeding commodious by Nature, deep at the Month of it, and Ships 
were always afloat in it. On its Sides, and towards the Land, it Was ſcarce any 
thing better than a dirty Pond, wich was deeper, or ſhallower, according to the 
Ebb or Flow of the Tide; ſo that 9 ck there was much more Mud tha 
Water in the extreme Parts of it. And what made it yet more ſingular, wa 
that this Port was ſhut in by an Iſland, called 9 Scombraria,: from the prodigioy 
Quantities of Mackeret that are caught there in the proper Seaſon. To the right 
and left of this Ifland, there were only two ſmall Channels; but ſuch as Ship 
could caſily enter, eſpecially with a South-Eaſt Wind, which commanded the Por, 
and was the only one that raiſed Storms in it, in tempeſtuous Weather. It wa 
ſafe from Storms from any other Quarter, being guarded with à ſteep Shore, and 

As for the Sicge, Scipio did not begin it with digging a D 
City "Be ff of ee of his Camp = ent Security on that Sids 
and Cele Peer the Beſieged his Confidence. But on the Outſide of his Cam, 
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ir to ſtrip d me 


nication with Africa,” ar one Blau; and to rob them of all their Proviſons, Tren- 


to the War ; to conquer Spain; to. drive the Enemy out of it; to oblige them to 
return home to Africa; and to ſettle ourſelves in the Emp 
here, The gaining a Battel might have weakened us; and perhaps if we were 
Comguerors, we ſhould neither be in a Humour, or a Condition, to end the War, 
with one ſingle Conqueſt. But now, Spain is yours, with this City; and that 
without any Hazard; and, in a manner, without any Difficulty. The Gods, and 
ur Aﬀettion and Courage, Fellow-Soldiers, aſſure me of it. Heaven ſometimes 
vouchſafes to reveal itſelf to me; and in this Caſe the God of the Seas appeared: 
in Perſon to me, adviſed me to this Enterprize, and aſſured me of Succeſs in it. 
Can then the Promiſes of Neptune be queſtioned? Douttleſs, he will ſo openly ap- 
gear in our Defence, at the time he mentioned, that you will all ackno wledge his 
Preſence with Admiration and Surprize; and the Miracle he will work in the Day- 
time will facilitate your Aſſault, and make you Maſters of the Place. And as for 
me, 1 aſſure you beforehand, that I will not be ungrateful, or | ſuffer your Labours to 
poſs unrewarded. The Man who ſhall firſt mount the Rampart, ſhall be enriched 
d honoured with a Crown of Cold, and other military Rewards. Scipio knew 
the Hour when the Tide would ebb, and leave the City acceſſible enough for an 
Aſſault on the Side of the Port, tho' the Nature of the Tides was a Myſtery un- 
known to his Soldiers; and he beforehand gave this Effect, which he knew muſt 
follow, the Air of a Miracle; thereby to encourage his Troops, and perſuade'them 
that their General had a ſupernatural Knowled 49? OT 21903121 lich Er 


Tux Governour of the beſieged City, ways the Carthaginian, who did all 
mat could be expected from-a Man of his Ability. Of his thouſand regular 
Troops, he kept five hundred in the Citadel to defend it; and poſted the other five 
hundred on the Eaſt Side of the City, towards the Temples of 61 Saturn, / Aletes, 
and Vulcan. Then he armed two thouſand Townſmen; drew them up in Battalia, 
towards the Gate oppoſite to the Roman Camp, with Orders to be in a cöntinual 
Readineſs to make a Sally, on the firſt Signal; and commanded others to be al- 
ways teady to fly to the Places where they ſhould be moſt wanted. As for the 
Roman Army, tho' it had been but three Days before New Carthage, the Pro- 
Conſul had already fortified his Camp, and prepared for the Attack; and on the 
fourth Day, he commanded the Aſſault to be made; upon which his Army ſhewed' 
a extraordinary Alacrity. They tejoiced to hear the Signal given by the Trum- 
pets; and the Sound being ſpread far over the City, and the Sea, by the neigh- 
bouring Mountains, Mago, on the other hand, waited for Þ/fayourable:Opportu-' 
iy for his two thouſand Men to make a Sally They were armed only with 
vords; becauſe the Space between the City and the Cainp was ſo ſmall, that 
Parts could be of little Uſe there; and the Archers, Stingers,” Catrapultis, and 
cher Machines of the Beſieged, were: already placed on the Ramparts. Sripio al- 
advanced his Balliſtæ, Manteirti, and Rolling: towers, under 4 Guard of Dart- 
nen: And that Inſtant the Gate was opened, .. and. the two thouſand . Burghers 
trched out, with, Deſiga, to attack thoſe who conducted the Enemy's 'Machirics, 
id deſtroy: their Engines. Scipio had formed his Army, without his Camp, on 

e Declivity of an Hill; and he kept back his Troops, and ond not ſuffer thiem to 
dect the Enemy, till he ſaw them advanced about two. hundred, and fifty Paces in 

ic Plain: Which was a wiſe Precaution. The fatther the Enemies were from 
r Walid the ieee f OY by ee eee 


61 There Jay a Chath 8f high Mountaits South Monks of ets, calle from hm ws firſt dico 
New Carthage, which were divided by Precipices vered:Silv; vero i es e, and in Cratitude 
6 Caverns. The higheſt of the At ated for Which Beneßt, the Spaviar ds paid him divine 
the Eaſt, and en ee to the Sea; 1 4 upon Honburs fte his Dearh. And che third R (Was, 
be Carthaginiam built a Temple, which they de- The Mount of Saturn.” The Spaniards eteQed 3 
ated to Aſculapius. The North Side of the Ci- Temple to: cach of theſe Divinities; the Situations 
un ſatrounded by Rocks, the chief 'of which of which Temples are to be ſeen in the adzomi 
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| Yea. off the City; and the nearer the Romans. fought 0 their Camp, the more eaſily could 


* 
48 
* * 


| be xcinforced, However, the Onſet was made with Fury; and it muſt an 
1 25 a _ * Townſmen behaved themſelves with as much Bravery, in het 
owned, that theſe 4 0V | ; | e | 
. Battcl, as regular Troops could have done, They long diſpured the Vigory: But PE 
MARCELLUS, at length, repulſed by the Valour and Number of the Romans, they retired With. $ 
M Varnawe in the Walls; and the Beſiegers purſued them ſo briskly, that they would have of! 
Sal entered the City with them, if Scipio had not ſounded a Retreat. * 
a C. XVI. Ir was yet very carly.in the Morning, when this firſt Battel was of 
fought 5 nevertheleſs, the Terror began already to be very general in the Cirs, be, 
Several Companies of Townſmen abandoned the Ramparts and Towers, and neg. N 6 
lected the Defence of them; and the Pro- Conſul, who perceived it from the Top " a 
of a 52. riſing Ground, on which he had poſted himſelf, thought this a proper time _ 
to ſcale the Walls, on the Land-Side, where it was very difficult to mount them. 192 
Beſides. that they were exceeding high, they were guarded with Redants, and $4. L " 
Laut Angles, at proper Diſtances, which made it no eaſy Matter to approach Tp 
yy l whole Roman Army marched to the Aſſault; and Scibi =y 
himſelf. ſhared the Danger, as a common Soldier; but with the CircumſpeRiion of 05 i 
a General. He came to the Foot of the Walls, to aſſiſt his Troops Ga fixing their 5 
Scaling-Ladders; but was attended by three Eſquires, who covered him with theit 4 1 1 
Shields. And tho a prodigious Quantity of Darts and Stones were thrown at the ende 
Aſſailants, the Pro-Conful encouraged his Romans by his Preſence, and ſupported are þ 
their Courage by his own Example. Whilſt on the other hand, Lelins led uy nde 
the Men on board his Fleet; and they alſo, with the Help of the Barks, began to en 
ſcale the Town, on the Side of the Port, But the Maltitude of the Aſſailants, 8 
and their Earneſtneſs to take the Place without giving the Enemy time to look Ace 
about them, was of Diſſervice to them in the Execution of their Deſign. Their WW -. pu 
Number was ſo great, that they hindered one another; and therefore the Ronn ral 
General did not expect much from this firſt Attack. This was only a Prelude, to their F 
try the Valour of his Soldiers, and keep the Beſieged in Play; and he had another By - 
Reſource in view, which Time would ſoon diſcover, a croſſed 
Tus Enemy indeed defended their Walls with Courage; but their Walls then. Ian 1th 
ſelves were their beſt Defence. On the Land-Side, they were ſo high, that fey were ſo 
of the longeſt Ladders could reach to the Top of them; and when the Roman Sol. e of 
diers were up to a Level with the Beſieged, and were fighting Man to Man, they were they felt 
in as much Danger from the Darts A were thrown from the Saliant Ang les of the NM vt: ch 
Court ine that flanked them, as from the Enemies before them. Beſides, the longertic ernr 
Ladders were, the weaker they were, and conſequently the more eaſily thrown down vith Dr 
It likewiſe often happened, that when the Beſiegers were mounted ſo high, tic eren * 
and they tumbled down before they were touched. And ii: 8... , : 

frequently! broke with the Weight of the great Numben p; 

Step of them, to ſucceed one another. This Sight them beine h 

the Enemy, tho it did not fink that of the Rom Ho the ut 

that it was impoſſible for him to ſuccei er ben 

at leaſt tried the Bravery of his Troop; Bl. ne 

Carli had Recourſe to facrificing Men to this Coe ſtrike 

either by burning them in the Fire, as Burnt-Ofe- fter the 

ings, thereby to avert his Anger, and obtain his Pro «af, with 

detection; ot by ſhooting them to Death with Dat PF £ 

ot by ſtrangling them in their Temples. Theyg" tms ĩ 

think Mercury the 1 ſt Rank among the Gods, nen "iy and = 
= 3 

7 x Ot . gave, I '* 

RN worſhiped RY wh T1 Trade. The Wa 0 filec 
Mer under the Title of Teenbaren, According Texchates. ſeems to haue been derived fore Af, 
to Late, B. 1, ths Dri 8 theſe, Cas. 752 of the Egyptian; and Phoniciavs, ich wer 

; r was. wotſhiped under this Name, eſpecially n th then 
St; aud the firſt Month of the Year of the By j mem 

4 that is, our Month of September, Was "AM upon 

| Theth, after his Name. Add to this, that man) a Kke any | 

, numents and Inſcriptions, Wien have eſcaped Al OP 

„ Shipwreck of Time, and ſome Traces of wi! L the 

© Ser abs. und ' thy, found in feveral Cities in France, prove the fig! d this Siz 
that in Times 'the Wortbip which the Gaul: paid to Mercury. rendered 


C 
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ad to ſave them therefore, he ſounded. a Retreat. And whilſt he was giving Year of 
To time to breathe, and carrying the Wounded to his Camp, the foreſeen Hour R 8 M E 


-ached, for putting his other Deſign in Execution. D. 
pt XXVII. ABOUT Noon, the Tide ebbed. Scipio had leatnt from the Fiſhermen an 
X Tarragona, that the Pond of New Carthage was fordable, when the Tide was 1 
out; and that, at moſt, the Water was not higher than to a Man's Waſte; and Lavinus; 

1 North Wind now ariſing, which conſiderably emptied the Port, and drove Conſuls. - 
the Water out into the Sea; the Pro- Conſul took his Meaſures accordin 
to theſe new Aſſurances of Succeſs. In the firſt Place, he ordered the Aſſault 
to be renewed in the ſame Place where it had been begun; and thereby 
ound the Enemy Employment on the Land-Side: And then he choſe out five 
hundred Men only, to ſcale the City on the Side of the Pond, which was now 
left almoſt dry. Come, ſaid he to this choſen Body, pur ſue the Road Neptune has 
leelled for vou. Nothing can be too hard, under the Protection F the God. 
I my ſelf will ſhew you the Way, and firſt enter the Lake. The Romans there- 
fore, upon the Command of their General, readily followed ſo good a Guide into 
the Water, with their Ladders on their Shoulders, and eaſily paſſed through it. 
Scipio would likewiſe have fixed the firſt Scaling-Ladder himſelf; but his Eſquires 
prevented it. However, the Rampart on this Side the City was neither guarded 
nor ſtrong. The Wall was left low, becauſe it was thought ſufficiently de- 
{ended by the Pond. Beſides, there were no Enemies, or Machines of War 
near it. Mago employed them on the Land-Side, where they ſeemed to be moſt 
wanted. Then the five hundred Romans divided themſelves; and ſome, covering 
themſelves with their Bucklers, in the Form of a Tortoiſe, ſurrounded a Gate which 
led to the Pond, and endeavoured to break it with their Hatchets. Others mount- 
ed the Rampart, and made a Lodgment upon it. And when Scipio ſaw the Af- 
fair purſued thus far, he returned to his firſt Attack; whilſt the Romans, who were 
already Maſters of the Rampart, on the Side of the Lake, ran to the Gate, which 
their Fellow-Soldiers inveſted, broke down the Bars of it, and opened it. Then 
the fixe hundred Romans, when got into the Town, drew up in Order of Battel, 
croſſed the City, and attacked thoſe behind who defended it, near the Neck of 
Land that joined it to the Plain. The Hurry was ſo great here, and all the People 
were ſo intent on oppoſing the chief Attack, that none were ſenſible of the Sur- 
prize of the City. They did not perceive that the Enemy was in Carthage, till 
they felt him at their Backs, and heard the Roman Trumpets of the little Corps 
which had made the Aſſault on the Port-Side, and which had, by Scipro's Order, 
greater Number of them than uſual. And then the Beſieged were at once ſtruck 
with Dread and Deſpair. They no longer defended themſelves with any Vigour, 
eren on the Land- Side, and Scipio was ſoon Maſter of the Ramparts. The Troops 
which made the grand Attack, likewiſe broke open the Gate that led to their 
amp; and inſtantly enteted the City Sword in hand. New Carthage therefore 
being thus taken by Affault, the Pro- Cunſul at firlt exerted his Right of Conqueſt 
o the uttermoſt. It was uſual in ſach Caſes, for the Roman Commanders to or- 
let a general Maſſacre of all that appeared in the Streets, Men, Women and Chil- 
ten; not ſparing even the Beaſts, eſpecially the Degs; and this was now done; 
o ſtrixke Terror into the Inhabitants, 'anid oblige them to keep in their Houſes; 
ter the firſt Heat of the Conquerors was abated, Svipio entered the Place him- 
lf, with a Guard of only a thouſand Men; and then the Townſmen who were 
0 Arms immediately diſperſed. Some fled Eaſtward, towards the Temples of Sa. 
wn and Aletes; others Weſtward, and took Refuge in the Citadel; whither Mago 
14s already tetired, there to wait the Event of this melancholy. Enterprize: Whilſt 
(1070 filed off his Troops to the Right and Left; and marched on himſelf to 
ce Mago's laſt Entrenchment. T6 the Eaſt, the fiye hundred Cartbaginian 
hich were poſted near the Temples, and the Townſmen that were can there 
th them, were ſoon diſlodged from the Eminence they poſſeſſed: They gave 
upon the firſt Afſault. And to the Weſt, and. in the Citadel, Mago did not 
ike any long Reſiſtance. The Numbers of the Enemy terrified. him. ons! 
ALL the Roman Army was indeed eome into the City, t FE a ne Siege; 
d this Sight ſunk the Courage of the brane Donates of New Carthage.” Maes 
nd he gave him his Life. _— 
2 mitt 


rendered to the Pro- Conſul, at Diſeretion; a 
2 
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Neat of | mittee this brave Man to. the Care of Llius; with Orders to treat him with Re. 


O K ſpe And then Scipio,) hen he ſaw his Conqueſt ſecure, and both Garrican aud fir 

DN, Inhabitants diſarmed, * ban Goldicts n to Pd the . as a Reward for * 
M.CLavpms their: Valoutrt. ods 3: . 

MARCBLLUS: ,.GXK VL. Bor let not the Reader i imagine that this Plunder was a mad Incy;. fro 

. ſion of rapacious and greedy Soldiers, confuſedly diſperſed in the Houſes of the Ac 

Conſuls. Sur. The Romans always ated with Regularity, Equity, and a Regard to Nell. ſon 

even in theſe Times of publick Confuſion and Diſorder. 53 Pahbius ha ſei 

„ given us a particular Account of their Conduct and Diſcipline, in the ſacking of rot 

the Cities they took by Aſſault ; and ſuch Traces of their Virtue appear Ul rg 

this, as afford freſh. Matter of Admiration. mo 

Wut the Time appointed for the Pillage was ended, the Romen Soldiers brought Pou 

all the Priſoners they had taken, into the Market-place; as likewiſe all the Spoil * 

of the Houſes they had plundered. The Priſoners amounted to the Number ( dre 

ſ thouſand Men, beſides Women, Children, and Slaves: And among theſe, "_ 

, two venerable old Men moved the Compaſſion of the General, who alſo ſhewe * 

Regard to fiſteen Senators of the City. He committed them all to Lelius's Charge, = 

and ordered him to take Care of them. Then theſe firſt Inſtances of the Mode. EY 

ration of the Conqueror, gave the reſt of this unhappy Multitude great Hope, * 

which. were not fruſtrated. Scipio put a Difference between the African Garriſon, * 

and the native Haniards. The former were probably reduced to Slavery; the la. Th c 

ter met with a fayourable Treatment. They were ſet by themſelves, and divided ce 

according to their Families. Every Citizen took his Wife and Children by him; + 

and when they were all. placed in this Order, the Pro- Conſul pronounced thei . 

Fate. He put them in Poſſeſſion of tfeir City, and Houſes; that is, as 1 appr. * 

hend, he ſuffered them to live under their own Laws and Cuſtoms, but i, ay 

Subjection to Rome; and only deſired them to entertain friendly and grateful Sen. ok 

timents of the Romans. What Tongue then can deſcribe the Joy of theſe una 17 a 

py People, who by this unexpected Goodneſs were at once delivered, both from *. 

Death and Slavery! All they themſelves could do, was to endeavour to cxprel Head, 

it by Tears, Proteſtations, and the moſt zealous Demonſtrations of Veneration and lo ad 

Affection for their Conqucrors. As. for the Artificers, who were a ſeparat "why 

Body by themſelves, Scipio treated them in a different Manner from what he di ome 7 


che other Citizens; but nevertheleſs with Lenity. He would not ſuffer them to 
excrciſe their Trades, for theit own Profitz but under the Direction, and for the 
Uſe and Advantage, of the Romans. Which was indeed impoſing a kind of 54 Sls 
very upon them; but they were promiſed their Liberty, as ſoon as the Carths 
ginians ſhould be driven out of Spain. Among theſe Artificers, there were all 
a great Number of Scamen, and young robuſt Spaniards, who were uſed to the 
Sea; and theſe the Pro · Canſul made to ſerye on board his Fleet, which was nov in 


llent in 


v creaſed. with an Addition of eighteen Galleys, taken in the Port of New Cartlaꝶi 1 
; So that this Reinforcement; doubled the Number of, Rowers, in every Ship's Crev; ts re 
iloners 


and all theſe new Slaves, who were employed in the Service of the Publick, ver 
ordered to get themſelves enrolled by C. Flaminius, then Quæſtor of the Rina 


05 Ling, 


ten th 

Army in Hain. Thus Fleet, which at its Arrival. conſiſted of no mort eren 
than thirty five. Ships of; War, became at once fifty three Galleys ſtrong, all vel a 
W rt Proviſions, well manaed, and under 0 e e of a men Wa 
Ine or mids bag nM bog, inen tho 


is Sue 


Polybins's Akconine dr che Manher: br wich {mong all Abbie (in the Si gh ofthe 
Romans Potion WY Cities, is this. The General E27 not excepti Peiag, either thoſe who were in " Nos 

: le a certain Number of Soldiers out of each Sy Corp. 2 reſerve, 7 the Sick, or thoſe who eh 12 
aud each Maupalut, according to the elſewhere o any other military Expedia tho 

4 0 the Place 2 to be plundered; They all had an equal Share in the Diltribun%h 


Number, wonaries. the 7 1 4 were obliged to * chem a ful 
Th cher dre EO up Pn ON e ay hee at their R n 8) 4 
| 888 TRY of widout the Gn; and +164, Polybines bes rr B. 20. that theſe : 
2 Ges in Al e Honſes, * — Inver To em 10 to go. - the ee — . al, other ] 
Hor 
2 r 720 worn vo 8 the > ths, th % divided into different Con * Authorg 


t 
. und was E Jen ech; and the General Pute. 
* 0 Then the; perit ndant oyer — OPIN" 
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Re. firmly united to the Pro. Conſul in Affection. A great Step of itſelf, towards the Year of 


an eſt he had in View ! | | 12 ROME 

fo Ike next Place, Scipio examined into the Booty which had been brought A, 
from the plundered Houſes; and found immenſe Riches among theſe Spoils. The M. Cravoivs 

cut- Account that Was taken of them, excluſive of the Braſs- Money of private Per- eu 

the bons, which was all diſtributed among the Soldiers, was this. In the Port were Lavmos, 

eli. ſized an hundred and thirteen Merchant. Men, laden with Corn, Arms, Braſs, Ons. 

| has Ion, Cloth, Mats, and in a word, every thing that was neceſſary for equipping a :. . 


large Fleet. From the Citizens were taken two hundred and fixty Cups of Gold, 
moſt of which weighed at leaſt one Pound ; eighteen thouſand three hundred | 
Pounds Weight of Silver-Money ; and a prodigious Quantity of Silyer-plate. In * 10000 F- 


ught the Granaries were found about “ä forty thouſand Modii of Wheat, and two hun- p —— 
oils dred F and ſixty thouſand Modii of Barley. All forts of Artillery then uſed in Sieges Þ 65000 Eng- 


: 5 Buſhel 
were alſo ſeized, and amounted to an hundred and twenty great Catapultæ, and — rar 


theſe, wo hundred and eighty one ſmaller; twenty three of the Balliſtæ, and 
cved Wil fifty two of a moderate Size; an infinite Number of Scorpions, Arms, and Darts, 
narge, of all Sorts; and laſtly, ſeventy four Standards. All theſe rich Spoils were put 
Node. into the Hands of the Quæſtor, Caius Flaminius. | 


Tas Hoſtages likewiſe 55, whom the Carthaginians had formerly demanded of 
the Spaniſh Cities and Provinces, were all in New Carthage when it was taken. 
They were the. fineſt Youths of both Sexes, the Flower of the Spaniſh Nobili. 
ry; and of all the valuable Spoils the Conqueror found in the City, none were 
morc acceptable to him than theſe illuſtrious Children. Upon ſight of them, he 
immediately conceived Hopes of reconciling their Country to him, by reſtoring 


W him; 
d their 


appte. to ſo many Families the precious Pledges which Carthage had extorted from them. 

but in And then the General put on 6s that gracious Air, which he could aſſume when 

al Sen. be pleaſed, or rather which ſeems to have been natural to him, and ſaid; Be of Pehl. B. 10. 
unhap- od Courage, my dear Children. Tou ſball ſoon ſee your Fathers Houſes, and re. 


h fron ce the Careſſes of your Mothers. The only Ranſom I ſball require for your dear 


erpteh WW Head, is, that your Relations would be ſincerely attached to the Romans. Scipio 
ion and alſo added little Preſents to theſe tender Expreſſions. Out of the Heap of Goods, 
_ that had been thrown together after the Pillage of the City, he had picked out 
; 


ſome Toys, which ſuited to the Age of theſe young Folks; and he gave the Girls 


them to 


| for the, 65 Livy adds, that the ancient Writers by no by the whole Stream of ancient Annaliſts, who ſay 


F 64 dl. means agree among themſelves in their Accounts of that Mago was the Commander in the City. 

ag 8 my 5 
 Carths "taking of New Caribage. Some, fays he, af. And laſtly, the Number of Galleys taken from 
— al erm, that the Number of Hoſtages did not exceed the Enemy, and the Weight of the Gold and Silver 


iree hundred; others, that it amounted to ſeven taken in the Pillage, are likewiſe Matters diſputed. 


d to the undred and twenty five. Nor are they more con- We adhere to the Computation Livy and. Polybizs 
now in lent in other Particulars. Some ſay, the Cartba- have made of tem W hat is certain, is, that the 
| þ was Garriſon conſiſted of ten thouſand Men; Ouæſtort gathered ſix hundred Talents of Biluer- Mo- 
Dart bah ome, that it did not exceed ſeven thouſand ; and ney out of the Plunder j and this Sum, added to the 
ys Crevi en reduce it to two thouſand. Some ſay, the four hundred Talent 7 d brought from Rome, 
ick, ver I  oners were ten thouſand in Number; others, enabled him to purſue Con queſts in Spi. 

iſs Livy, who are more exact, add twenty five to 66 According to Livy," all the Hoſtages were 
ic Rom © ten thouſand. And according to Silenut, the brought into Scipio's Preſence; and he raiſed their 


no mote onquerors found no more than fixty Scorpions in Courage, and revived their Hopes, by addre 

e Place, great and Imill Whereas, Palerius of himſelf to them in a v 1212 el. *Be — | 
am ſeems to have overdone it. He ſays, the forced, ſaid he, and bleſs the: happy Day, which har 
mans took fix thouſand of the largeſt Size, and put you into the Power of the Romans. Loy afide 
rtcen thouſand ſmaller one. ' your Fears, Mur Fate depends on a Republick which 
This Seas was à Greek Author, whoſe Fidelity will only heap Favonrs apm you.” © Rome glories only 
ſuſpected by Diomyfias Halicarnaſſenſis ; who; in attaching the conquered Nations to her, by the Ties 
ls Preface to his Ramas Antiquities, places him of 4 faithful Friendſbip. I foe reduces the untrac- 
dong thoſe Writers, who for want of an exact fable Nations to Slavery by Force, it is always with 
aquiry, can produce no better Warrants for what Regret. Then the General ordered the Names of 
J advance, than very uncertain Rumours. Die- all the H and of their native Cities, to be 
w 745 him in his Life Tee as giyen hip is Nri 5 89d — 4 'Couriers 
F< allo does, and places him amo lous to all the Parents oung Spaniards. Theſe 
n 8 : _ © ſoon came to New Carthage to own their Children; 
Another Particular, in which the Di of and ſome Deputies: from different Parts of Spain, 
Authors 2 8, is, according to Li vy, the Names who were there in the City, claimed ſeveral Chil- 
de chief Commanders on both Sides. Moſt a- dren in the Name of their Countries inimediate- 
*, that Lælius had the Command of the Roman ly. The latter Scipio ordered to be delivered; and 
; yet Valerius Autias gives it to Funitts Silawns. committed the reſt to the Cate of the Quer, Cains 

e latter alſo pots one Armes at the Head of the Flaminixs, with Directions to make 5 e as 
gien Garriſon ; in which he is contradicted eaſy to them as poſſible, by all manner of Civilities. 
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Babies and Bracelets, and the Boys little Swords and Knives. In ſhort, the Ge. 


ROM 1 neral ated many very different Parts in this moſt glorious Day. He was ſome. 


times ferce and terrible, ſometimes grave and ſerious, ſometimes ſweet and hu. 


M. Cavs miahe ;- he knew when to aſſume Authority, and when to lay it aſide; and alway 


1 
| VALIEAIwö 


Lavmus, 


did ſo in Seaſon, and as Occaſion required. But what was moſt admired in bim 
was the vaſt Reach of his Underſtanding, He foreſaw every thing, Provided for 


Conſuls. | every oP and aways acted with great Preſence of Mind, amidſt his numberleſ 


Livy, B. 26. 
c. 48. 


XIX. Arrri this fariguing Day, both the Pro-Conſul and his Army wanted 
Act, and Scipib left Lelius to command in the City, whilſt he returned to hid 
Camp, and ſpent the Night there. The next Morning as ſoon as it was light, 
he aſfembled together his Officers, Soldiers, the Commanders of his Galleys, a4 


even the Rowers of his Fleet; and haranguedthis numerous Auditory, as Gene 


ten wſually did, after this manner. Our Thanks are due in the firſt place to th 


| ded, <0 iTrebelfens and 


Gods,” the Authors of Victory. It is through their Aſſiftance, that the wealthip 
City in Spain, or perhaps in Africa, is brought under the Roman Jute. The Rich 
of both theſe Countries were gathered: together here; and the taking of New Cu. 
i. is a happy Preſage to me, that I ſhall deſtroy the Old. M bat have the Afi. 

4 . 80 Hal Feber, Seas ? This Port, the Receptacle for their Shigs, i 
ps 2 e Mag ines and Arſenals 7 the African Republick are fallen into al 
Hands. © cer 17 heir Portion, uhilſt you abound in Plenty, And it is ty Ju 


Valor and Afﬀettion, Fellow-Soldiers, that Rome is indebted for this importay 


I Cpu The Glory of the Succeſs is '@ Reward 'which we all ſar 
; und "why ſhould not now be as good as my word? I promiſed a Cm 
Gold to him A yr firſt mount the Wall. Let the brave Man then apa 
an he foall receive the Reward which 'ts due to his Intrepidity At which work 
two eticors preſented themſelves before him, one of which was Q. Trek 
{u3, a Land- Officer, and Centurion of the fourth Legion; the other a private % 
man, named ius. Since the Romnanms were become rich, they no longer mak 
-theit Mara 57 Crowns bf bate Gramen, but of Gold; and embatteled them. I 
tho this Reward wis in' itſelf no ' contemptible Preſent, eſpecially to the nie 
Officers, iqntl Þrivite Men, the Glory of having obtained it pleaſed them n 
than the Value bf the Grown, This made obſcure Merit known, and brd 
Way for its Promotion to the higheſt Poſts of Honour. 

Uxyen rere. tas, "the wo Competitors contended for this valuable Mark of i 
xinQidh' Without Aim — AT the Heat of the Claimants ſeemed to have h 
tranſplanted into the to Bodies of the Marines, and the Land-Forces. Each 
ele vatutd thenifelves" upon having the moſt intrepid of all the Aſſailant 
dy; ahd Ta took h his Sailot's Part, whilſt Tuditanus eſpouſed the Cal 


hd. 


the: in his Ln. Nay, the Affair had like to have produced 4 
"dion; bot che Pyr. C artfully prevented it. He named three Commiſſions 
. Title of Reriperatores, to enquite into the Truth of their Claims; L4 

gon the other, and Cornelius Claudius for the third. 1 
8 F and impartial Man. But the Appointment of Zelius. and! 
Aid ® be fadaes in their own. Cauſes, only increaſed the Tumult. Ind 
cheie two Genetal Officers, each at the Head of his Party, moderated their Paſli 
A the (attic time char they firred them up to maintain their Right; but ul 
thelefs,. the Fomino ys ga When thus left to themſelves, began to grow n 
turbulent. Tumult therefore, Lælius drew near to the Tribum 
neh rhe Pro fees ſitting,” and remonſtrated to him, in the Name of f. 
aun and; as, Tpi the 822 and Land: Forces were ready to come to Bot 
-T hat it was in vain to make (Enquiries ; and That both Parties were reſolvd 
S, rather than give ſuch "Teſtimony as might deſtroy theit 
pn Which Seipio. immediately put an end to the Affair; and 
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many others' were given to the Brave, according to their Merit; and as for Lælius, 
the Pro- Cunſul ſharcd all the Honour of the Conqueſt with him. He put him 
pon a level with himſelf, and ſo highly extolled his Conduct and Bravery, as to 
equal him to his General. He declared, that the Crown of Gold, and the thirty 
Ozen he afligned him, were not deſigned as a Recompence, but only a publick 
Teſtimony of the Joy he felt, at having been ſo well ſeconded by fo brave, and 
o faithful a'Friend. 

Tavs Scipio ſignalized the firſt Day after the Victory, by diſplaying his many 


{eration, of the young General. The Soul of the Father, (aid the Soldiers, 7s 
gaſſed into the Son. To which we may add, that he furpaſſed himſelf, when he 
teturncd into the City, to hear the Complaints of che People, and to regulate the 
affairs of his new Conqueft. OE 

g. XXX. MA GO, the General of the Carthaginian Troops in the conquered 


City, was the firſt Man who experienced the Clemency of the Conqueror. Scipio 
bad a Value for this brave Man, who had omitted nothing in ſupporting the In- 
tereſts of his Country; and both he, and the Senators of New Carthage, were 
t into the Hands of Læliuc, who ſhewed them great Civilities. Theſe amiable 
Proceedings of the Conqueror therefore encouraged the Spaniſh Slaves, who were 
gtoaning under the Chains of the Carthagimians, to hope for a leſs rigorous Treat- 
ment under the Dominion of the Romans. The Day before, Scipio had ordered 
mat their Maſters ſhould not ſuffer them to want, and his Orders had been obeyed. 
But in the mean time, one of the Female Captives got from her Company, and 
ame and threw herſelf at the Pro- Conſuls Feet. She was a Woman advanced 
in Years; but notwithſtanding her Slavery and her Age, ftill preſerved a very ma- 
ſtick Air in her Deportment. She was indeed of a noble Extraction; In- 
ks, the King of the és fergetæ, was Brother to Mandonivs her Husband ; 
and this Caprive, by her Cries, Tears, and Supplications, drew the Attention 4 
he Pro-Confut, who looked favonrably upon her, and encouraged her to ſpeak. 
Bit the virtuous Lady only uttered theſe few Words. Pray, my Lord, order your 
Womans 10 ſhow their Captives more regard than the Carthaginians have done. 
tier Modeſty hindered the illuſtrious Captive from expreffing herſelf more clearly 
relation to the particular Indignities, to which her Companions had been ex- 

ed under their firſt Maſters; and Seipio miſunderſtood her. He thought they 
had deen denied the Neceſſaries of Life, and fent for thoſe whom he had ordered 
d take care o ſupply theſe illuſtrious, but unhappy Women, with what they 
ranted; and they -proteſted, they had ſtrictly obeyed his Orders. | Nevertheleſs, 
ais not believing them, upon their word, promiſed the Lady, to appoint more 
ul Perſons to take care of their Food: and then the virtuous Captive replied, 
The: Gods. forbid, that our Defires, and our Swpplications ſbould only be confined to 

» raining better Meat ! "The State of Slavery, to which we are-reduced, obliges 
% be content "with coarſe Proviſions. Cares of another kind diſturb my Neft, 
wen wunder the Age of theſe about me. Which faid, ſhe turned her Eyes to- 
ue the Frinceſſes her Nieces, and the other young Caprives, Daughters of the 
We" pan Kings, Women of great Beauty, l ſhe had been a Mother, 
u had undertaken to be the Guardian of their Virtue; and by the tender Look 
Ws venerable Spaxiſh Lady gave theſe fearful' Virgins, Scipio underſtood the Na- 
re of her Petition, and the Cauſe of her Teats. And tlien he was much moyed, 
Kat the deplorable Condition to which theſe beautiful Princeſſes were reduceq, 
at the Dangers to which their Honour had been expoſed. Tears dropped 


1 


Roman hes taught me to fufßer 1 which others think ſacred, to be violated 
mng us : an without it, I could un bat have had a particular Regard for "your 
Birth; and-Virrue, which has not been overcome even by the Chains of pour 
me, Which ſaid, the ProvConfut inſtantly ordeted 4 Roman of known 
Fobity to take care of the young Captives, and their' Conductreſs; commanded, 
« theyilioal>be relpeckel as his Sitters, or Daughters; and gave Orders, that they 
ene e 30) ale 531 ener ere men die 
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great Virrucs 3 and the Roman Camp rung with the Wiſdom, Liberality, and Mo- 
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om his Byes 3 and compaſſionately reaching Out his Hand towards the proſttace 
h he ordered her to be iraiſed up, and beſpoke her thus. 'The Education of Len, dit 
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Year of ſhould rather enjoy the Pleaſures of an ee Unſpicality, than be treated 3 
R O M E Slaves, at New Carthage.' | 

2 F. XXXI. IN ox ED, it may perhaps be Laid, that Policy, or a Regard to the pre. 

Cries ſent State of his Affairs, had a)greater Share in Scipio's Decree, than a pure Love 

Mazcziuvs, of Virtue. | Bur a ſecond Adventure at the ſame time, and perhaps on the (ay; 

Lavoe," | Day, diſcovered the Heart of the Pro- Cunſul, and plainly ſhewed, to how great a 

Conſuls. degree this illuſtrious Roman was Maſter of himſelf. It was well known in the 

Army, that the General loved Women; and it happened, that as ſome of the 

young Officers were viſiting the Houſes of the conquered City, they met with 

| young Woman of excellent Beauty. Wherever ſhe appeared in publick, ſhe drey 

v.. Max. B. the Eyes of all Spectators upon her, and charmed all that ſaw her. This Captiyg 

+ 435. was therefore thought a Preſent worthy of the Pro- Conſul; and the young Officer, 

Ho to make their Court to him, brought her to their General. But Sczpzo, though 

then between five and fix and twenty Years of Age, unmatried, and ſtruck with 

3 | her. prodigious, Beauty, yet did not ſuffer: himſelf to be blinded by it. His Reaſon 

ſtill kept the Aſcendant, and without diſcovering any Weakneſs, he examined the 

charming Captive, concerning her Country, Birth, and Engagements. She told 

him among other things, that ſhe was betrothed to a Prince of the Ce/ttherian, 

Livy, B. 20. named Allucius; and being informed from other Hands, that this deſigned Hul 

1 band had conceived fo ſtrong a Paſſion for her, that he could not ſurvive the Log 

of her, this was Motive enough to Scipjo.to ſacrifice the growing Paſſion he fel 

in his Breaſt, |, His. Anſwerjto-the young Officers, who had made him a Preſent of 

Pehb. B. 10- this beautiful Woman, was. this. as 1.8 private Perſon, I would receive thi 


©. 19- : Maſterpiece of Nature from your Hande, with the moſt ſenſible Pleaſure. But yu $ 
cannot offer. me any leſs acceptable Preſent in the Poſt which I fill. Love mg that 


ſerve for an 1 for idle Perſons., But a Miſtreſs is à terrible Burden u 
General of an Arm, eſpecially when in the Career of Victory. He will be dividd 
between ber and 22 neſs ; ſbe will ener vate his Body, and break the Force of hi 
Mind. Neverthelels, Scipio gave them Thanks for the Preſent they made hin 
and acceptcd.iti; but only in order to diſpoſe of it again with great Wiſdom u 
Diſintereſtedneſs. He ſent. for the Father of the young Lady, and the Celtiteria 
Prince to whom ſhe was engaged, and when they came into his Preſence, he addreflel 
Livy, B. 26. himſelf chiefly, to the Lover of the Captive. ie are hath young,” ſaid he to hin 
6. 30. and can freely. open our Hearts, and declare our Inclinations to each ather. Fir 
. own gart, I canfeſn.40 gon, bby. Beauty of 12 ur charming * made a der) It 
preſſion. in me at firſt. fight. I could have. heartily wiſhed 10 have ſpent my Dq 
waith;ber,- in an Marriage and that the, Buſineſs, which my Repwild 
hes. entruſted me with, at well as. Decency, would have. ſuffered me to have wn 
my Captive's Chazns...; But. fence. 1 cannot; Do you, my. Lord, enjoy the Happinl 
hte Heaven WU me. I return your Spouſe into your Hands, as pure a 
4 oak pron her Mother, r 2 had 2 in their Sight. - dud 7 WW 
_ Ka ny m pon, it pour Friend ſbip for the Romans. Jon my Fall 
2 my oh e ſe Virtue merited ſome Efteem in theſe Countries: And ju 
* what mungen proceed with, ou. Fudge then of all Rome n tbe Scigidk 
2 a, 10 Nation in the World better ee the, Hriendſbip of the umu 
Er witch 71 93141 yd *::16 881 134; * * Fs ed on £22 bun ' 
Which u Words, he esd ir. Slave i into _ Hands of the Celtiberian Pr Ic 
125 ho, can deſcribe the s of Joy and Admiration, that ſwelled n 
calt.of,the young Spaniard 5 His = was divided between Scipio and N 
Mitre. Ap for the Parents of the Captive; they had brought a conſiderable Sund 
e for the Ranſom, of their Daughter; and as then the generous Pro Conſul! 


eln given her to her Hugband, wihont a Ranſom; what had they to do, buff nt 
offe + pw * General, Which he, would not demand of then Se. F 
Land intreated the Pro. 'tQ-ACCCPT its and threw the Mon ; and 

cipio immediately applied. it ga Ae more worthy of him. 


IG to 8 he as an unhis Part, to the Portion 
his Wife s P n 5 TOY 11 10 


2 378 uy Heroick n Allies Circumſtances; and it did the 1 | 
+ $55 ice, than even = taking of New Carthage. A Conde 


tl can overcome himſelf, and//is liberal, as well as Maſter of his Paſſions, ® 
blyodt. l. - ſubd 
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ſubdues 
ant, and as capable of ſtriking Tetror' into the Minds, or gaining the Hearts, of 


Men! And = His Report, the People came over to the Roman Party. Allu- 
tut joined the R 


ke the Arrival, of the Deputics from him, to give all the Cities Notice, that they 
; _ might come atid fetch the Hoſtages they had formerly given the Carthaginians. 
1 The People compared the Proceedings of the African Republick, with the Con- 
, auct of the Romans ; and obſerved, that the one ſettled themſelves in the Coun- 


ries Wholly by Violence, "whilſt the others only deſited to rule in their Hearts. 


wh 50 that Jeibio had now nothing more to do, but to give Rome an Account of 
= the glorious Succeſs of his Arms. To this End, he equipped a Quinquereme, gave 
aon WY the Command of it to Lælius; ſent with him Mago, fifteen Senators of New Car- 


thage, and the chief of the Captives he had taken: And never was any News re- 
ceived Witti more Applauſe. © The Republick had, the laſt Year, little expected to 
recover her Affairs in Hain. She had been fearful, that ſhe had hazarded too 


2 much in the Hands of a young General; and was now charmed to find, that the 
Ion bt Enterptize of Scipio the Son, was ſo great, as to eclipſe the Glory both of 
sch lis Father and His Uncle. So that the Blow he had given the Carthaginians in 
nt of n, raiſed the Courage of the Romans in Italy; and they now thought Hauni- 


% leſs formidable than ever. N 


ne Cart haßimims, thoſe ancient Uſurpers of Sicily, who had fo long poſſeſſed ſome 
Pats of it, were entirely driven out of the Iſland. Lævinus merited the Appto- 
bation of the Publick, by his Conduct in his Province. He did not i, 
after he Had Lextled the Government of Hracuſe, and its Dependencies, to the 
Advantage of the Romans, and the Satisfaction of the Inhabitants; but he conſi- 
fered that the Cart haginians had properly nothing left in Sicily, except the City 
f Aerigentum. ©. To conquer that, was to leave Carthage no Poſt to defend; or 
hort to enter, in the whole Hland ; and Lævinus therefore turned his Forces that 
ray, Bur the good Fottune of Rome contributed more towards the taking that 
mportant Place, than the Valour of the Conſul. The Carthagimian Garriſon -in 
grigentum Was numerous; Hanno commanded an Army there for his Republick. 
ut, unlucklly for the Africap, a Lieutenant- General had been ſent him, Who was 
Man e than himſelf, and had more than once raiſed the I ca- 
duſy of His | | | 

e had been driven out of Italy by Hannibal, becauſe he had given him Umbrage; c. 7. 
nd he looked on himſelf” as in a Place of Baniſhment, in Szrzly.- Nevertheleſs, 
is braße Manllat firſt acted up to his Character. He made Incurſions into all the 
duntries which the Romans poſſeſſed in the Iſland, ſignalized himſelf every where 


Hanno 


all Heatts. Allabiur declared in Coltiberia, that Heaven: had ſent a young Year of 
Cofiquerot into Sp, who was equal to the Immortals; altogether as benefi- R'O M E 


.CLavpivs 


oman Troops, at the Head of fourteen hundred Horſe of the e 


Country and from that time all Spain began to favour the Roman Cauſe. The Lvixus, 
Reputation of the Pro- Conſul was al ſo eſtabliſned in the moſt diſtant Parts, upon Conſul. 


g. XXII. The News the Senate alſo received from Hracuſe, fell little mort of 8 
that from Spain. In the ſame Vear that Rome recovercd her Superiority in Spain, «© . 


perior Officers. The Name of this brave Subaltern was Mat ines. 2, , 5 * 


Wen = Hunno knew that any Romans were gat into it. He-haſtengd to Market. place, 

RO E to appeaſe, as he imagined. a ſudden Commotien amon the Namidiant, Who 

— „ were ſo unttactable ac to be oftca oppoſing the Orders of their, Generals, 

ciao Whilſt he was yet at ſome, Diſtance, he perceived that there. 12 e Romans 

Mazezitvs, whom he knew by their Shouts, mixed; with the Numidians; a xaking, it for 

— granted, that he was betrayed, he inſtantly turned mort about, and made the beg 

 Confuls. ©» of his Way off. He went out of Agrigentum, attended with Epicydes, and a ſmal 

Numbet of Officers; came to the Port, and embarked. on a little Ship, which 9 

ready to ſet Sail. The reſt of his Army alli took to their Heels; but Levinus ha 

— up all the Avenues, ſo that they were all killed, without a Battel, and nor 

one of them eſcaped. Thus che Romans became poſſeſſed of the whole ü 

Sicily. But how much Blood, how many, Fatigues, and what an immenſe Expence, 

had-it-coft the victorious Republick! Sicily was her, firſt-Conguelt beyond th, 

Seas; and by that ſhe paved the Way to the more diſtagt Nations in, Africa and 

Aſie. The Reduction of this fine Iſland, had armed the Cart hag iniamt againſt the 

Romans. The former taught the latter, firſt to diſpute, and then uſurp, the 

Empire of the Seas; and when the Roman Republick was once in PFaceadle Pol 

ſeſſion of Sicily, ſhe thought herſelf already Miſtreſs of all the Eaſt. 

Lc AEVIEN had the Happineſs to finiſh this important Conqueſt; and the 

le he made of this Victory was agreeable to the Laws and Cuſtoms of Nom 

All the Chiefs of the rebellious Agrigentini, were firſt beaten with Rods, and theg 

beheaded. The common People were reduced to Slavery, and publickly put up to 

Sale. All the Spoils of the pillaged City were ſold, and the Money returned ty 

Nome. Then fome of. the Sici/ian Cities, which yet adhered, out of Inclination, 

to the Carthaginian Party, ſurrendered. themſelves up to the Romans; and othen 

were betrayed, or taken by. Force; but the greateſt Number ſubmitted yoluntarih, 

Till at length, Levinus had nothing more to do, but to ſettle Peace, in an If: 

which Rome enjoyed without a Competitor; and then he took upon himſelf the 

Government of the Whole, in the Name of his Republick, and made it all bu 

one Province. This fruitful Territory, the Cultivation, of which had long be x7 cron 

interrupted by Wars, produced Corn an hundred fold, and from this time it & 

eame the Granary of Rome, and her conſtant Refuge. in Diſtreſs. As for th 

Conſul, he would at any other time have returned to ame of his own accord, 

triumph there ; but the Preſence of Hannibal ſo near the City, put; s Stop to th 

Feſtivals, and Triumphs were become more rare, in the Capital. ST 

42$:XXXUI,; Howsves, Lævinus received an Order from the Senate, to return 

o Rome., without: Delay. It was neceſſary that one of the Conſuls ſhould pre 

in the Comitia 4 Centuries, which were to be held for eleQing new. Magiſtra 

WIS for the next Year; and Marcellus 59 was ſo buſy in the Purſuit of Hannibal, i 

8 * it was dangerous to interrupt, him in his. Carcer. Tho his Collegue was a] 
4 Sten a Diſtance, it was judged more expedient to recall him from Jicih). 

of , 70 ee ne. 0. 7.1 Reer, bur ain a. tarry Jong: e He 1 no fo 
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60 1 kai ie the Leary Letter, would aſtorb ths Pete of the whole Iſland, 2 
Tha it was of the utmoſt Conſequence for him Levinzs had joſe fercled. ©, TherCobſa/ theretore miniſtt 
\ n br 1 who. fled every way ordered his Ae o ſeize them; bh ie ut never 
_ eee t was not for the tereſt of ik lp to leave. them in Steely, ninate th 
ite Republick'to' l the Cotitſe ſucceſs- { n will | 


ol a ign; Which een conſiderable Ad- r as he went to Rome. He ga ur, wh, 

to the: Rewer Army. Men, who were, ac e noe to, plunder, yg nſbip. I 

ty 98 ding to Livy, had carried with be dee to the Niger, who only ate ominatin 

; | bn into Sicily, a Multitude Von, whom Body of Troops,” in Seder to-rav age che Count | 


* ' | the Laws forced to leave their Country. This the Hrattii, then, avowed: Friends o Hanvitel | 'v WA 
. N con Men ed with Debts,” Add to this, that 4g Carr which Sade | 3 
$ | Wie e io. hag been * Heer 


* 
ol the — 3 atbyrſum, "and Anzoninus "Agatih 
Crlines, had Cent. ll 925 of the-moſt ancient Cities 6.4 


- [exerciſed "their. —— er ptetended, that it had been founded as eat 


unets, an 8 Trojan War. the ancient way n 
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ce, rived, but he received an Expreſs from Valerius Meſſala, with two important Year of 
*% pieces. of News. Meſſala then commanded the Roman Fleet in Sicily; and he R ME 
But bad learnt, from the Cart haginian Priſoners he had taken at Sea, at different times, DN 
ans, char the 72 Senate of Carthage had reſolved on two Things. Firſt, to fit out a WeravDννe 
for new Fleet, and raiſe. an Army, again to attempt the Conqueſt of Sicily. And in el 
bel de ſecond Place, to ſend Orders to Aſdrubal. to leave Spain, and carry a formi- Laws, 
mal able Army into Italy, to the Aſſiſtance of his Brother Hannibal, and there carry Conſula. 

ws on the War jointly with him. Theſe were Things of ſuch Conſequence, that it 

had vas thought neceſſary to loſe no time in guarding againſt the ill Effects of them. 

nt and the chief Concern of the Senate being to preſerve Sicily, they thought Læ- 

d of vinys's Preſence neceſſary there, and haſtened his Departure. | N 

ence, WI zur in the mean time, he was ordered to nominate a Dj&ator, to preſide in 

| the WW the great Comitia, in his room; and he readily obeyed ; but made ſome Difficulty, 

: and WY to the Man. In order to continue himſelf ſome Months longer in the Conſu- 

& the ie, that he might have the greater Authority in his Province, he inſiſted upon 

, the us not naming the Dictator, till he arrived in Sicily, and promiſed that he would 


Po. nd Valerius Meſſala from thence, with the Title of Dicrator. Indeed Meſſala 


was not unworthy of this Promotion. His Birth, the important Advice he had juſt 


id the eat to his Republick, and laſtly, his late Services in the Fleet he commanded, au- 
Rem, thorized Lævinus s Choice of him. An Account was come, that Meſſala had 
then coafted along Africa, with fifty Ships, filled it with Terror, made a Deſcent in 
up to WM the Territory of Utica, laid it waſte, and had brought back his Fleet to Lihbeum 
ned to in Sicily, laden with Spoils and Slaves, after an Expedition of only thirteen Days. 


But the Senate abſolutely refuſed to conſent to the Nomination Levinus had 


othen : | 

ntarily, How reſolute the Conſcript Fathers were, in preſerving their ancient Cuſtoms, 
Ins well known. They now pretended, that it was contrary to Law to nominate 
elf . DitZator any where, but in Italy. And they paſſed a. Decree, requiring Læ- 


all but 


vinus to offer a Petition to the People, that they would recommend a proper 


ig ben verſon to be Dictator, and commanding him to nominate the Perſon whom the 
e it H nitia ſhould chuſe. The Decree alſo provided, That in caſe the Conſul abſo- 
for tieMutely refuſed to make this Petition to the People, the Prætor of Rome ſhould do 
cord, ; and That in caſe he would not, the Tribunes of the People ſhould deſire the 
p to commons to pitch upon a Dictator; and That the Conſul ſhould afterwards. nomi- 
ate him. But Levinus. was peremptory in his Reſolution, to nominate Meſ/ala, 
0 teu forbad L. Manlius the Prætor to offer any Petition to the, People. Upon 
d pieih hich, the Tribunes with Pleaſure undertook to get a Dictator choſen in an AC 
agi enbly of the Commons. This was augmenting the Power of the People, and 
bal, ing them an Opportunity to take Advantage of an indiſcreet Conceſſion of the 
yas it enate, to the Detriment of the Conſuls. And the Comitia, at the Motion of the 


Tribanes, ordered that Fuluius, then Pro- Conſul in Campania, ſhould be nomi- 
med Dictator. Lævinus was ſenſible of the Wound this new Proceeding gave 
lic Conſular Dignity 3. and therefore, that he might not have the Confuſion to ſee 


4 © 
— 


tereſt, were 
ſelf had the Right of Ci | 
* that and by. the Authority, of the Senate. 
. 1 Levy ſays, that, Meſſals put the African, Pri- 
ad de- , ſoness do dhe Rack, U make them diſcover the Se- 
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Ty "ROM W N © 1 857 
ED 2 = a r angle Mab, to chuſe het an lice Ge t de i Months wy R 
ES | . Fuldaer laccus was thus created Dictator onſy preſidè in ae .Comitia by 
IG 29 es, %t choſe P. Licinius 73 Ctaſſus for his e of Horſe. 
Is NR, V. But the time for holding the Aſſembly for the: Elections ; "mo 
D MARGELIuS, et 1 7 the Diktator employed this Interval of abſolute Power in Waking doe 


= =>} Irerations amon the Generals of the Republick. He, by his o.] Ʒn Auitiorty 
=== - Os ak. SI 5 Lefus, his Licutenant-General, before Capua, to command i 
chief in Hetruria; and recalled the Pretor Cahurnins from thenee, to {end him 

to command the Army in Campania.” 7 n 
1 | F AST. the ſame time Rome ſent Ambaſſadors to che Coaſts of” Ffrice, and 0 
2 IT Egyp Syphax, King of the Weſtern Parts of Numidia, the Inhabitants of Which 
| | 7 4 ar 7 Maſ#ſjhans, had lately given the Roman Republick Aſſurances 75g 
2 bis Attachment to her, and Averſion to the Carthagintanr ; and an Account of the 
Se Livy * 77. - Proviets of his Arms againſt the common Enemy. So that it Was but decent 10 
6. 4+ | make ſore Return to the Friendſhip of a Prince, who had formerly Prevented 
1 Rome, by firſt ſending 2 Deputation to the two Sciptg's \ in Hain. Beſides, it ſeen, 
= | ed convenient to ſtir up as many Enemies againſt the Cart haginiuns in Africa à 
poſſibie; and the Senate nominated three Ambaſſadors for Numidia Occidental 
They carried Preſents to Sphax, and among the teſt, a Robe and Tunick of Por 
1 plwKẽge, à Thtone of Ivory; and a Gold Vaſe of five Pounds Weight; and they pre 
_ - | ſiented the little Kings in that Count with Robes bordered with Purple, and vi 
1 5 e ps of three Pounds Weight each. 
3 e 3 nA Senate and People alſo thought it of no leſs Importance to them, 
WE + LED to ke up a good Underſtanding with ( Zgypr. The Carthaginian Empire could 
3 not be inveſted with too many Friends and Altes of Rome; and the Republic 74 
| had now maintained a faithful Corteſpondence with the Kings of 75 ypt for fixty 
f three Years. In order therefore to cultiyate it, the Senate ſent Atillus * 
x | : M. Acillus, to Alexandria, with Preſents for'the King and Queen of Epyt. i 
— t aprccd that this Prince was a'77 Prolomy ; and Liuy gives his Queen the Name 
_— ; of Cleopa Parra tho' he ſeems to have been miſtaken, and her Name ſeems rather to 
1 Ro have. beet 78 Eurydite, or Ar/moe. But be that as it will, che Roman Ambiſ 
RE <- dors catticd. ng of Hs a Robe and Tunick of Purple, and a Throne of 
I == 3; were and, the Abit of Purple finely embroidered, with 4 Scaif o 
the 
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People ſhould be deſired to offer a Petition to the Comitia, to admit Mutines to R 
enjoy the Rights of a Roman Citizen, which accordingly were granted him. 


ria, to whole Lot it fell to vote firſt, nominated him to the Conſulſbip, and the 
tear Fabius to be his Collegue ; and the reſt of the Centuries ſeemed likely to 
-onfirm this Choice. But two Tribunes of the ſame Name, Arennii, unfortu- 
nately oppoſed the Election of Fuluius, ſo that the Comitia were broken up, 
and adjourned to another Day. The Arennii coloured over their Oppoſition with 
this ſpecious Pretence; That it was a dangerous thing to ſuffer a Dictator t be 
choſen Conſul ; and to permit the Preſident of an Aſſembly to pervert his Power 
wer the People to ſerve his own Purpoſes, But to theſe Reaſons Fulvins oppoſed 
the Authority of the Senate, the Deciſions of the People, and former Precedents. 
After the Death of Flaminius, ſaid he, and the Loſs of the Battel of the Lake 
Thraſimenus, the Comitia made a Decree, that as long as Hannibal ſhould con- 
tne in Italy, the old Conſuls might again be choſen as oft as the People pleaſed. 
And this Law took place in the Perſon of Fabius Maximus. Beſides we have ſeen 
Prefidents of Comitia by Centuries choſen Conſuls by the ſame Aſſemblies over 
which they preſided. Poſtumius Megellus was one Inſtance of it, in an Inter- 
regnum. | 

Tags Reaſons therefore determined the People to refer the Deciſion of the 
Affair to the Senate; and the Conſcript Fathers judged, That Fulviuss Diftator ſhip 
nd Preſidentſhip did not diſqualify him for being again choſen Conſul; That it 
yzs not convenient to defer the Comitia longer; and That they could not chuſe 
too able Generals to oppoſe the Carthagimmians. And then, the Aſſembly of the Re- 
publick making the Inclinations of the Senate their Rule, declared Q. Fabius , 
ud 9. Fuluius, Conſuls, the former for the fifth, and the latter for the fourth 
time. This Temporiger, who was ſo formidable to Hannibal, and the Conqueror 
of Capua, ſeemed to be the beſt qualified to preſerve that Superiority which They 
themſelves and Marce//us had firſt given the Arms of Rome. 

Tax Choice of the Pro-Conſuls and Prætors was likewiſe no leſs judicious. 
The ame Comitia continued Marcellus in the Command of the ſame Troops, 
mich he had commanded the laſt Year with ſo much Succeſs. Lævinus ſtill go- 
ned in Sicily, and Scipio in Spain, with the Title of Pro-Conſuls. Sulpicius 
emained, with the ſame Title, on the Coaſts of Greece, to watch the Steps of the 
lng of Macedon. The Pretors, Hoſtilins 82 Tubulus, Veturius Philo, T. 53 Quine- 
u, and Aurunculeius Cotta, drew Lots for their Provinces. Hoſtilius adminiſtred 


Y At this time, the chief Magiſtrates were elect- fone Falvins Centumalus, and Pablius Sulpicius 
u Rome ſeveral Months before they entered upon Galba. Cicero therefore only meant, that in the next 
r Offices; as appears by a Paſſage in Livy, It Conſular Year, the Cenſors farmed out the Territory 
lu towards the Fed of Summer, ſays he, and the of Capaa, to a Company of Farmers, and for the 
ne drew near for holding the Conſular Comitia. Benefit of the Republick, for the firſt time. | 
an oſtas in exitu erat, Comitiorumque Conſula- 82 It is conjectured, that the Hoſtiliaw Family 
un inſtabat tempas. Whence it appears, that The was deſcended from one Hoſtus Hoſtiliut, a Native 
mas People proceeded to the Election of their of Medulia, who obtained the Privileges of Roman 
wal: about the Month of September, that is, ac- Citizenſhip in the Reign of Romales. This Famil 
ding to our Way of computing, fix Months be- was divided into four different Branches, viz. tho 
e The 1des, or the fifteenth Day of March, on of the Mancini, the Cato, the Tubuli, and the Sa- 
ich Day, as we have obſerved, the Conſular Year ſerna's. 1 
Pan, | g The Femlly of the Quinctii was tranſplanted 
bo All that we know of The Tribe Galeria, is, to Rome from Alba Longs, after the Deſtruction of 
It was one of the Country-Tribet. In what this City. It was Patrician, and at different times 
tit it lay is not known. | enjoyed the firſt Poſts in Rome. Cicero, in his Ora» 
bi Tally, in his ſecond Oration againſt Rullus, tion for Cluentius, mentions another Quindizan Fa- 
des the taking of Capua to the two Conſals, mily which was Plebeian, and ſeveral Tribunes of 
Wins Fabius and Quintus Fulvius ; which is a Miſ- zhe People were choſen out of it. The Capitolings's, 
Mputation of two Years. The former was not the Cincinnatus's, the Flamminas's, and Criſpi- 
Kerned in this Expedition; the latter, then Pro- »#s's, were four Branches of the Þ airician Family 
ſul in Campaxia, ſhared- the Glory of it, with of the Quinctii. lt Pag | 
ppins Claudiut, in the Conſulſhip of by 


Collegue 
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Fathers did him great Honours. They paſſed a Decree, that the Tribunes of the Year of ; 


XXXV. AnD now, the Dictator Fuluius, who was nominated to preſide alone M. Cravnivs 
n the 79 Comitia by Centuries in the Campus Martius, (having by this time ſo art- Nr 
ally carried on his Intrigues, that he thought himſelf ſure of the Conſulſbip) aſ- Lavmus, 
embled the People under Arms for the great Elections, and propoſed himſelf Conſuls. 


mong the reſt of the Candidates. Accordingly, the Century of the Tribe 30 Ga- ** B. 27. 
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Ct of the Romans extended itſelf to all the Places under their Dominion; and it 1 
indeed very ſutptizing, that one ſingle People ſhould be able to maintain Armies 
in ſo many different, and ſo far diſtant Countries 86. | : 

Year of F. XXXVI. Taz two new Cenſulr, Fabius and Fulvius, were confined to Italy ;, 

ROM E act ſeparately there, as well as the Pro-Conſul Marcellus, who had now long harage, 

DXLIV. Hannibal. And as the Conſuls did not enter upon their Office, till The Iden, 

Trave March, they had time to regulate Affairs in the City, before they took the Field 

Maximus, And now Lælius arrived from Spain, on Board a 

1 from 87 New Carthage, and the Booty, and Money, taken there. Upon which 

Conſuls. the People, full of Gratitude to young Scipio, grew more and more attached t 
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Year of Juſtice at Nome, and governed it in the Abſence of the Conſils 3 Veturins 54 h 
ROME the Cauſes of Foreigners there, an Office then of little Uſe ; and which ther 
did not hinder him from going to Ariminum, to command the Troops that 
idee to keep the Ci/alpine Gaus in Awe, Quinctius Criſpinus took upon him the Gy 
xcaiivs, ment of Campania; Aurumcultiur 85 failed for Sardinia, to keep the Inhabitan 
their Duty; and Hetruria fell to the Lot of Caius Ca 


him. But the publick Joy was a little abated, by the Confirmation of the Ney, 
Meſſala had ſent from icily. Lælius alſo brought an Account from Spain, That 
Aſdrubal had received Orders from Carthage to come into Italy; That Meſiniſa 


84 According to 5 it was not Laciat Veta- 
iat Philo, but Cains Haſtilias, who ſucceeded the 
Pro-Pretor, Cains Letorins, in the Comtnand of 
the Roman Army at Ariminum. But the Courſe of 
the Hiſtory inclines us to believe, that Veturius had 


that Command. Beſides, Hoſt:/ixs's | Preſence was 


| at Rome, to determine the many Proceſſes, 

which were daily begun, in ſo numerous a Body as 

the Citizens of * But the Caſe was different 

as to Foreigners. The Wars in Italy prevented their 

reſorting to the Capital in ſo great Numbers as 
ual. | 


- 85 According to Livy, B. 27. a Feet me Fleet 


of forty Galleys was failed from Carthage, under 
the Command of Hamilear; and had 
before Olbia, a City on the North-Eaſt Coaſt of 
Sardinia; (ſome Traces of which Place are yet to 
be ſeen near Cape Lagudori in the Neighbourhood 
of S. Lacia:) and towards the Cloſe of the Sum- 
mer, the Carthaginian General had made a Deſcent 
in the Territory of Olbia, at the Head of his Troops. 
But as ſoon as he ſaw the Prætor, Publias Manlius 
Vulſo, draw near with his Army, Hamilcar had re- 
imbarked, tacked about, appeared in fight of Caralis 
the Capital of the Iſland, ravaged its Territory, loaded 
himſelf with a conſiderable Booty, returned on Board 
his Fleet, and failed back to Africa. 
86 Before Livy goes on to the Year of Rome 544, 
he mentions ſeveral things of leſs Conſequence, 
> which happened in the Year 543- In the firit plac 
he enlarges upon ſome Prodigies which alar 
Rome. It was reported, That a Lamb was yeaned 
at Tuſculum, with an Udder full of Milk; That the 
Lightning had confiderably damaged the Roof of 
the Temple of Jupiter in that City; That in the 
City of Anagnia, the Ground near one of the Gates 
had all on a ſudden been ſet on Fire by Lightning; 
and That the Flame continued burning a whole Da 
and Night, without any Fewel. Several 


That the Birds belonging to the Wood — 


jo Diana, near the -way, in Anagnia, had de- 
ted their Neſts. Livy calls this Place Compitum 
Anagninum ; and Antoninus, in his Itinerary, Sub 
Anaguia. It ſtood in the Place where The Lavicar 
Way, and The Latin Way, joined. But Cluverias 

ces it near the little City of Caftel Matheo ; and 

is now thought to have been near the Place where 
there is an Zu», called Heſteris d* Anagni. But to 
return to Livys Account of theſe Prodigies ; it was 
alſo affirmed; That at Terracina ſome Snakes of an 
enormous Size had bounded up in the Water like 


Fiſhes ; That in Taſcaxy there was a Pig born, which 
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the Fines which were levied. They eredtcd i 


eard 
efore 
Were 
Vern. 


ts 
Ipurnius. Thus the Foreſigh 


uinqueremis, With the Priſoner, 


had a Man's Face; and That in the Territory cf 
Capena, a great Stream of Blood had ſeemedtory 
from four Statues erected in the Wood dedicated io 
the Goddeſs Feronia, for a Day and a Night tog.. 
ther. To prevent therefore the ill Effedts which Prieſt « 
uſed to be foreſeen in theſe Sorts of Events, the Pn. o ſuffe 
tifices ſet apart two Days for * ee or ſo- 
lemn Prayers; one in Rome, in all the Temple of tous C 


the Gods there; and the other, in the Wood of the young 


Goddeſs Feronia. They alſo at the ſame time gr. of the. 
dered great Sacrifices to be offered up, to appeals 

the Wrath of the Gods. Recourſe was had to the umſelf 
uſval Expiations ; and after this, new Miniſters o literated 


7 were choſen to fill the Places of thoſe whe Relatior 
had died in the Year 543. 
Caius Servilius was made Pontifex, in the to Ke thou 


of Titus Otacilins Craſſus. Tiberius gempmi ret of 

ws, the Son of Tiberins Longus, was coli Scat a 
one of the Decemviri, who kept the Sybilline Book 
in the room of another Tiberius Sempronius Log nmemo 


the Son of Cains. Maren Marcins, The Kay to nep 


the Sacrifices, and Marcus Emilius Papus, the Mix | 
mus Curio, had alſo died this Year ; the Ledi 8 Fath, 
of their Succeſſors was poſtponed to another tine ronted 
Lucius Veturius Philo, and Publius Licinins Cu uder the 
the Ponzifex Maximus, had been made Cenſor, if weari; 

the latter had not poſſeſſed any of the great Minn d 

ſtracies before this Promotion. The A dileſby i ed to 
paved the Way for it. But theſe two Ce»: e Pre, 
not review the Senate as uſual, or diſcharge ay f the N. 

of their Office. The Death of the fir(t obliged i 
ſecond to reſign, according to ancient Cuſtom, ought 
This Year 543 was alſo remarkable for the (t by a 
bration of The Roman Games, with which anott xleſs th 

Lucins Verurius, and Publius Licinins Varus Cot.” p. 
Ediles, entertained the People. The Plebeia Aa oſſe. 
alſo, Quintus Catius, and Lucius Porcins Lia oll. Reg 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves, by the Uſe they mad: t the Ind 
owed, t 
0 "our of 
as the preſent State of the Affairs of the Repuif em his 
would permit. | it hd / 
87 Livy owns, that ſeveral ancient Authors] 

ced the taking of New Carthage in the Jeu ' 
But at the fame time, he does not think it prom 
that ſo active a General as Scipio ſhould hare d 
tinued a whole Year in Spain, without doit 
thing. And this Reaſon, together with the AW 


rity of ſome other ' Hiſtorians, makes him Ps 
Conqueſt of this City forwards one Year. 


Braſs Statues in the Temple of Ceres; and celeb 
ted Games, with as much Pomp and Magnificet 
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the Son of Gala King of Numidia, had brought him a Reinforcement of Troops; Year of 
and That he would ſpcedily make his Way over the Alpes. If Hannibal alone, ROME 
aid the People of Rome, has been able to fill us with ſo much Terror, what will Gy 
tome of us, when a freſh Army, commanded by his Brother, ſhall come and break Q_ Fam; 
into our Provinces lie a 7. orrent ? Nevertheleſs, theſe Alarms did not hinder * wo 
wem from doing Honour to Scipio for his Victories. The Senate ordered publick "ved Sy 
prayers and Supplicatiians to be offered up in all the Temples, the Glory of which Conſuls. 
rebounded on the General; and then Lælius was immediately ſent back to Spain, 
with a Piece of News which could not but be agreeable to the young Conqueror. 
as a Mark of Diſtinction to Scipio, he was not continued in his Commiſhon of 
pro. Conſul of Spain for one Year only, but for an unlimited time. It was or- 
tered, that he ſhould continue there, till an Order was made for recalling him. 
do ſtrong an Impreſſion did the Relation of his Valour, Prudence, and Conti- 
nence, make on the Minds of the Romans. | 

AFTER this, the City was employed in Elections for the leſſer Dignities. The 
Maximus 55 Curio's Place was vacant; and one Mamilius Vitulus, a Plebeian, ſtood 
Candidate for this Prieſtly Office. But Endeavours were made to diſappoint him, 
der Pretence, that this honourable Function had hitherto been exerciſed only by 
Patricians. He therefore appealed to the Tribunes of the People ; and they re- 
ferred the Affair to the Senate; who decreed, that the Comitia might at Pleaſure 
make either a Patrician, or Plebeian, Maximus Curio. So that Mamilius was the 
firſt Plebeian who was inveſted with this Saccrdotal Dignity. | 

up there was ſomething yet more particular in the Creation of the High- 
Prieſt of Jupiter. P. Licinius, then Pontifex Maximus, forced C. Valerius Flaccus 
o ſuffer himſelf to be conſecrated. He was a young Man, whoſe idle and licen- 
tous Courſe of Life made him hated by his Family; and Licinius pitched on the 
young Debauchee, to reform him, and forced him to dedicate himſelf to the Service 
of the Altars. He was a Man of Honour, and thought himſelf obliged to behave 
limſelf with Decency in his Office; till at length he, by a conſtant Regularity, ob- 
lterated the Shame of his paſt Irregularities, and gained the Eſtcem both of his 
Relations and Strangers. Then, depending on the Reputation he had acquired, 

al he thought it in his Power to recover a Privilege belonging to his Office of High- 
rem ct of Jupiter, which his Predeceſſors had loſt. This was the Right of having 
ras cole eat and Vote in the Senate. No Chief-Prieſt of Jupiter had indeed for time 
_ mmemorial ſate in the Houſe; theſe Prieſts had been ſo diflolute and negligent, 
4 o neglect this glorious Privilege. But Valerius actually took his Place among 
the Ma e Fathers. Upon which, the Prætor forced him to leave the Aſſembly. The 
he de onted Valerius therefore appealed to the Tribunes of the People, who took him 
res Cat nder their Protection; and contended, That the Right of a Seat in the Senate, 
cenſors, d wearing the Robe bordered with Purple, and ſitting in a Curule Chair, had be- 
gren * nged to the High- Prieſt of Jupiter, from the firſt Inſtitution of that Office. This 
Coker le Prætor did not deny; but preterided, that this original Right had been loſt, 
ge al the Negligence and Worthleſſneſs of Yalerims's Predeceſſors; and That the Af- 
N a" ought not to be determined by old Claims, which were not actually poſſeſſed, 
3 che CAR by a Cuſtom which had now prevailed for a long Courſe of Years. Never- 
eleſs, the Tribunes pronounced Sentence in favour of Valerius: and he was put 
to Poſſeſſion of an Honour, which had belonged to his Dignity from its Inſtitu- 
n. Regard was had to the Sacerdotal Office, which ought not to have ſuffered 
the Indolence of thoſe worthleſs Men, who had been promoted to it. Yet all 
owed, that the Judges had ſhewn more Regard to the Probity, and regular Be- 
our of the Appellant, than to ſtrict Equity. Nevertheleſs, the Prætor deſiſted 
m his Oppoſition ; and Valerius was introduced into the Senate with the Con- 
it hd Approbation of the Conſcript Fathers, DP 
J. XXXVII. TInus theſe little things ſerved to amuſe the Conſuls; but they had 
re important Affairs ro diſpatch, before they ſet out for the Army. It was ne- 


laty, That the ſeveral Generals ſhould be 39 aſſigned their reſpective Commands; 

| | in 
| pointed to guard the ital, 
45 Liu — to — 


ains Falvins, to be carried into H. 
* truri 4 7 


8 See what we have ſaid of the Dignity and 89 The 
hood of the Cariones, Vol. 1. B. 2. p. 58. Note were by the 
| of his Brother 
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Year of and That new Levies ſhould be raifed in the City, to complete the old Corps. Two 
ROME 


DXLIV.” 


Q. Fantus 
Marxntus, 
Q. Furviwvs 
Fr Accus, 


Conſuls. 


Livy, B. 27. 
6. 9. 


20 Levies made in the Iſland itſelf, it was reſolved to ſend thither ſome Latin 


Inſurretion. In the Diets of the Latins, and other Allies of Rome, ſuch Mur. 


cas Valerins Lævinat; and the fame infamous Puniſh- paſſed through all the Parts of Sicily, at the Hai 


Legions which the Republ 
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ions were brought. from Sicily, to ſerve in Itaſhy. Nevertheleſs, the Iflang az 
not-left deſtitute of Forces. Beſides, the Numidian Cavalry of Mutines, and the 


Troops, and other Auxiliaries. But this Reſolution had like to have cauſed an 


murs as theſe were uttered with great Rage. What ! will the Romans never laue 
uming the Forces of the People who are united to them? Since their long 


F con 
A. 2275 Hannibal, either the Swords of the Carthaginians, or Diſtemper $ 0 
Fatigues, have robbed us of all the Flower of our Touth. At this rate, it wy 
be beſt for us to be taken Captives by the Enemy. Hannibal would ſend us bac 
into our own Country without Ranſom. But how ill do the Romans zmitate hin? 
They make Laws to condemn us to ſevere Baniſhment. They are now going to carr 
us out of Italy, and will ſuffer us to grow old in Countries far from our gy, 
Within theſe _ Tears laſt' paſt, a great Number of our Countrymen have lan. 
guiſhed away their Days in Sicily; and if they make new Levies among us, n 
Purpoſe to tranſport them beyond the Seas, will they not utterly unpeople our Com. 
tries, and make them vaſt Deſerts? Let us then prevent this Misfortune, lefn: 
it be too late. Let us not be afraid to refuſe the Romans, what they cannot r. 
quire of us without ruining us. By this means we ſhall force Rome to make Peace 
with Carthage. Peace is what we want; and nothing can procure it us, exten 
the Humiliation of Rome. 

Taess Diſcourſes, ſpread in the Aſſemblies of the Cities allied to Rome, were 
contagious in the Colonies; which, according to one Hiſtorian, were but thirty in 


all the Provinces: Rome had conquered. But whether more or leſs in Number, of 
they had all their Agents reſiding in the Capital; and 9* twelve of them anſwered the 
the Conſuls, by them, that they abſolutely would not furniſh the Republick vith ſent 
their Contingent, either of Men or Money. However, the Conſuls did not think Dep 
it proper to intreat them, They only repreſented to them, That ſuch a Refula to e 
amounted to Sedition 3 and That they would not expoſe them ſo far, as to make invi 
this Report to the Senate; but That they ſhould all return to their Coloniet, aud he | 
aſſemble their Magiſtrates afreſh, and there conſider of the Affair again, as if they Nate, 
had yet given no Refuſal. To which they added, Put the Inhabitants if gur Ti 
Cities alſo in mind, that tho they are tranſplanted into Campania, the Tenim fur 
of Tarentum, and other Countries of Italy, they are not native Campani or Tae befor 
tini. They are Romans as well as we, were ſent from hence to extend the Roma * 5 

an 


trxria; and the latter had Orders at the ſame time /erins Lævinat made two Armies of theſe new 
to bring the Army that had hitherto ſerved in Tz/= Levies, when joined to the Roman Legions. One 
cany, to Rome. The great Fabia ordered his Son he committed to the Conduct of Lucius Cincm, t 
Quintus to into Sicily a Body of three thou- guard all that Part of Sicily, which had former 
land three hundred and thirty fix Men, which had belonged to King Hiero. The other he commandel 
been gathered together out of the Remains of the himſelt in that Part of the Iſland which had been & 
Victory gained by Hannibal over Cornelius Fulvins vided between the Romans and Carthaginians, baum 
in Apalia. The Senate had ranked them with the the ſecond Panick War: and with a Fleet of fe 
Remains of the Battel of Came, which ſerved in venty Galleys, the two Generals guarded all i 
Sicily, under the Command of the Pro-Conſul, Mar- Ports and Coatts of the Province. Levins: binkl 


ments were inflicted on them for their Cowardice, of the Nam:dians which Matines had commas 
as had been inflicted ſome Years before on thoſe and recommended to the Proprietors the Cult 
who fled with Terentius Varro. At the ſame time, tion of their Lands. He encouraged the molt 
the Conſul Fabius gave his Son Orders to bring back gent in their Activity, by his Praiſes, and rouzed the 
into Italy, on Board _ Deinqueremes, the two Indolence of the moſt ſlothful by his Threan"p 
ick had kept in Sicily, partly So that through his Care all the Lands wereſow% 
for the Conqueſt of Syracuſe, and partly to defend and the Harveſt was ſo plentiful, that Corn elf 
the whole Ifland againſt the Invaſions of the Car- was gathered in, both to ſupport the Sic:/a#%, 2 
thaginians. The thirty Galleys were reſerved for to fill all the Granaries of Kome and Catane. 7 
the Siege of Tarentum, which Fabius had in View. that this ample Proviſion ſupplied the Rome u 
The reſt of the Fleet was left under the Command what was neceſſary for the Subſiſtence of the am 
of Marcus Valerius Levinus, Laciat Cincins, and which was to pal the Summer in ſight of Tut 
Marcus Valerins Meſſala; and a Deſign was then on tum. 
foot, for one of thele three Generals to make a De- 91 Theſe twelve Colonies were, according to % 
ſcent in Africa. 1 Ardea, Nepete, Sutriam, Alba, Carſeoli, Cora, 
90 Among thoſe who were here inliſted in the Circæii, Setia, Cales, Narnia, and Interamnd, 4 f 
Service of the Republick, the chief were a Company have all been mentioned in different Parts 
of diſciplined Sicr/iazzs, who had been in the Service Hiſtory. | | 
of Epicydes and the Carthaginians ; and Marcus Va- | 
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Repub lick in her Diſtreſs, and deliver themſelves up fo the mer Treatment of 
Hannibal? 1.8.4 ; 2MIoWw 10 1 unn bait 


he Agents of the twelve Colonies did not regard it. They obſtinately inſiſted 


to deliberate again on the Affair; and in ſhort, That they had neither Soldiers not 
Money, and only refuſed to comply with this Demand, becauſe it was impoſſible 
for them to grant it. Nothing remained therefore, but for the Conſuls to make 
Report of this dangerous Oppoſition to the Senate; and the Report threw the 
Cmſcript Fathers into a Conſternation. They fancied the Misfortune to be 
ter than it really was. They imagined, That Affairs were deſperate ; That a 
fal Conſpiracy was already formed, between the Colonies and Allies of Rome; 
and That they had all in general agreed to betray the Republick, and deliver up 
her Capital into the Hands of her Enemies. All their Confidence in theſe two 
Conſuls of great Credit, was ſcarce enough to ſupport the drooping Spirits of the 
cenators. However, Fabius and Fulvius repreſented to them, That there was no 
doubt but the other Colonies would be tractable; That the refractory ones them- 
{dyes might be brought to Reaſon; and, That it was neceſſary to ſend prudent 
Deputies to the mutinous Cities, who ſhould rather make it their Buſineſs to in- 
timidate them, than reclaim them by gentle Methods. | 

Tux the Conſuls ſent for the Agents of the other eighteen Colonies, who had 
not yet given in their Anſwer, with regard to their Contingents. The Agent 92 
of Fregel/z ſpoke for them all; and he being asked whether his Colony would keep 
the Conventions, and contribute its Proportion of Men and Money, for the pre- 
ſeat War; anſwered, in his own Name, and in the Name of the other ſeventeen 
Deputies, That their Contingents were ready; and, That they were even willing 
tocnlarge them, if it was neceſſary. He alſo aſſured the Conſule, That they were 
inviolably attached to the Romens ; and declared, That the Cities in whoſe Name 
he ſpoke, neither wanted Money, nor Inclination, to obey the Orders of the Se- 
Tars comfortable Declaration therefore drew all poſſible Reſpect from the Con- 
ſur to the Colomier that ſubmitted. The eighteen Agents were immediately brought 
defore the Senate, who received them very graciouſly; and it was ordered, upon 
the Spot, that they ſhould be brought before the People, to receive their publick 
Thanks and Congratulations. Great Encomiums were beſtowed upon them, in full 
Lomitia; and the Orator called to mind the old Services theſe 93 faithful Colonies 
ad formerly done the Republick. And now, by the Aſſiſtance which Rome at pre- 
ent drew from them, ſhe was enabled to raiſe and ſupport great Armies. But the 
velye refractory Cities were entirely overlooked, and nothing at all ſaid of them. 
ſhe Senate revenged themſelves better by their Contempt of them, than they could 
dye done by an exemplary Puniſhment. And it was more for the Honour of the 
pate to neglect their Contributions, than to extort them by Violence. | 
ly the mean time, in order to ſupply the Deficiences occaſioned by the Avarice 
X theſe twelve Colonies, Rome made uſe of the Gold that had long been hoarded 
) in a private Place in the Treaſury. It is well known that the Republick, from 
© eatlieſt Times, reſerved to itſelf the twentieth'94 Part of the Money that was 
ad zt the granting any Slave his Freedom. This was a Tax upon 95 the Maſters; 

2 Lis * 5 . * f . - f a ere 4 ; r 12 
c he had een on by MR, io the Yue 
33 Livy gives us the Names of theſe eighteen Name 396, as we have obſerved, Vol. 2. my = 2 
Thor Joey HH fg, 

T. ; im." LE ! 

ned on this Occabon. The Lei Hiſorian fays Word Ates, I 925 depo! ted in the Tem 
1 vere the Cities of Signia, Norha, Saticula, of Saturn, But it is probable, , that Livy may like 
ndifam, Fregelle, Luceria,. . Adria, wiſe mean by darum niceſimarimm, the twenti 
un, Ariminuys, Pontia, Paſtum, Coſa, Bene- Part of the Revennes of the Republick; which was 
un, erm Spoletam Placentia, and Cremona. reſerved againſt great Emergencies. ee 
1 ame Edfions, Nl is in the Liſt; and _ op It is uncertain whether the Maſters pay this 
umder of all the Colonies is thereby made to be Tax out of their. own Pockets, - or out of their 
| bent inſtead of thirty. But the Name of this Slaves Money, ß. 
V is not found in the moſt authentick MSS. 


OL, III. | | 4 Z h the 


Dominus and defend them, and owe Rome as murb Submiſf ar Children do Year of 
heir Mor her. Can they have Ingratitude and Inhumunity — 7 to deſert the RO ME 
my 


— 4 7 
Sap | IO. 2 | 1 25 Q. Fazus 
Bur tho nothing could be more reaſonable than this Demand of the Conſiuls, . 


| 7 F \ 
That it was to no Purpoſe to return to their Cities, or aſſemble the Magiſtrates Conſuls. 
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Year of che Produce of which! had long been reſerved. againſt a Day of Neceſlity ; 2nd 
RO E this was thought a proper time to make uſe of it. This Money, which 
DXLIV. firſt applied to the publick Uſe, amounted to ſo conſidetable a Sum, as four thou. 


Drecbe vided. between the Conſuls for the Year, the two Pro Conſult Marcellus and qu. 


Flaccus, 5 


Conf. picius, and the Prætor T. Veturius: And Fabius had one hundred Pounds Weight 


F # ol 


of Gold given to him, more than to his Collegue, to be laid up in the Citadel 
of Tarentum, as a Reſerve fort the unforeſeen Exigencies of the War he was goin 
to, begin on det Sie ss. 1 ol Loni 0 1 07 5 
F. XXXVIII. As ſoon; as theſe wiſe Proviſions were made for the approachin 
Campaign, the Generals prepared for their Departure in good Earneſt ; and we — 
not think it neceſſary to mention all the Prodigies, to prevent the ill Effects of which 
they were forced to make Expiations, to ſatisfy the Superſtition of the People. We ſhal 
only obſerve in general, that Reports were ſpread of ſome of all Sorts which had 
been ſeen at different Places; and that, among the reſt, 97 it was ſaid, That an 
Ox had ſpoken, at Privernum That at Sinueſſa a Child had been born vich 
he Marks of both Sexes; and, That another had been born with the Head of 20 
lephant. So that Victims of the firſt , Sort were offered up, The Apollinariy 
Games were celebrated, and other religious Ceremonics performed, to avert the 


ill Conſequences of theſe Prejudices. * 1 011 01 
AFTER this, the Conſuls had only a few civil Offices to diſcharge, before their 
Departure, the moſt conſiderable, of which was the aſſembling the Comitia to 
chooſe Cenſors. Marcus Cornelius Cethegus, and Publius Sempronius Tuditany, 
who had. nevet been Conſuls, were promoted to this important Office; and the 
were no ſooner choſen, but they demanded of the, Senate, that the Territory of whilſt 
Campania, the old Poſſeſſors of which had been driven out of it, ſhould be ding hi 

poſed of, after the beſt manner, for the Benefit of the Publick. The Senate re. WW Dan 
ferred their Petition to the People; and they accordingly decreed, that thoſe yif 11 
Plains, and fruitful, Hills, ſhould be farmed out, and the Rents paid into the p chan 1 
Uck Treaſury. Thus Rome increaſed her Riches, by confiſcating the Lands of e and ob 
People who revolted from her. "di: 
Aal. Celli, Anp. then, another Affair of a different Kind ſet the new Cenſors at Vatince of get 
It. belonged to them to nominate, a Prince of the Senate; which was the moſt * 
honourable Employment, and the moſt ſolicited, of any in the Republick. 1, * 
it was for Life, and gave a Man a Right to preſide in an illuſtrious Body, After t. 
were the Arbiters of State - Affairs, it was preferred to the tranſient Dignities d 
the Conſulſbip, Prætorſbip, or even Cenſorſbip. The filling up this important bad 
did not at all depend on the Caprice of the People. After the Death or Reig 
Nation of a Prince of the Senate, the Cenſor who was then in the Exerciſe of i 
Office, drew up a new Liſt of the Senators, and placed him at the Head of i 
who was to preſide in it for the future, But when the two preſent Cenſors an 
to ſettle this Lift, they could not agree on the Perſon. to be raiſed to thi I- 
nity. Sempronius, who was then the acting Cenſor, was inclined to place i 
Name qof the Great Fabius firſt; but his Collegue oppoſed it. He pretended, f 
Livy, B. 27. Cuſtom was the Rule by which the Princes of the Senate were to be choſa 
— and, That it had always been, cuſtomary to put the oldeſt of thoſe who had be 
Cenſors, at the Head of the Liſt of Senators; according to which Rule, the i 
ſidentſhip of the Senate would fall to T. Manlius Torquatus. But Sempron 
on the other hand, contended, that as he was the acting Cenſor, no body co 
Abridge him of his Right of Nomination; That he had a full Power to nom 
homſocver he pleaſed to be Preſident of the Senate; That Fabius was the n 
9s A part of theſe four thouſand Pounds Weight Lightening; That the Water of The Lake 4 
Gold, was 1 an to cloath the Soldiers who had been turned, into Blood; That at Rome, uf 


much Succeſs in 4180 1247s Temple of Fortuna Fortis, a little Image which 

which it was added, That the Statue of on the Top of her Crown bad fallen ind 

on the Hill of Alba, had been ſtruck with Hands; That at Privernum, a Vultur bad fl 

= a Tree near the Temple conſe- Shelter into a Shop in the Market-place, in Wo 
"that God, the Lake of 0%, ht Walls of great Numbers of People ; and laſtly, In 

66 the Temple e 1 ben Gate aud the Gly of Sims it ha raned Mk. = 
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able Man in the Republick, both in the Cabinet and the Field; and, That in the Vear of 
Opinion of Hannibal himſelf, no Man had better merited this new Mark of Di- KO. E 
ſinction. And the Steadineſs of Srmpronius had its deſired Effect. The Cenſor * 
Cornelius Cet hegus at length deſiſted from his Oppoſition, and Fabius was then put TF 
a the Head of the Conſcript Fathers. In the Liſt of Senators that the Cenſor TREE 
Smpronius drew up, he likewiſe omitted the Names of eight old Senators, who Fraccus, 
vere thereby cut off from the Body; and this'A of Severity was followed by Conſuls. 
mother. A good Number of Roman Knights were diſgraced, by having the 
Horſes the Publick ſupplied them with taken from them. Among the former, 
who were expelled the Senate, was the cowardly Cæcilius Metellus, who had en- 
tered into a Plot to leave 1faly, after the Battel of Cannæ; and his Accomplices, 
who were not many, ſuffered with him. But the Number of the Roman Knights 
who had fled in that Battel, was greater, and they all ſuffered the ſame Puniſh- 
ment. The Years they had ſerved were not conſidered; and, to complete the DiC- 
grace, they were ordered to mount themſelves, and ſerve the Republick ten Years, 
without any Pay. All thoſe were alſo puniſhed, who had not taken the military 
Oaths, ſince the Beginning of the War with Hannibal, tho' they were then full 
ſeventeen Years old. A ſtrict Enquiry was made after them, and they were con- 
demned to loſe all the Privileges of Roman Citizens, without being exempted 
from paying their Shares of the publick Taxes. | | 

g. XXXIX. Axp now, the Seaſon, and the Motions of Hannibal, invited the 
Cmſuls to leave Rome. Marcellus, who had not appeared there all the Winter, 
was watching the Carthaginian; and was ready to follow him, and fight him, 
wherever- he could come at him; and Fabius had formed a prudent Plan of the 
Operations of the Campaign. He undertook himſelf to beſiege Tarentum; 
whilſt Fulvius was to oppoſe the Enterprizes of Hannibal; and Marcellus to har- 
ral him, without giving him time to breathe. Fabius had verbally agreed on this Plut. Life of 
Plan, with his Collegue, and "acquainted Marcellus with it by Letter; and each —_— 
General ſet about his Part. What more likely to drive Hannibal out of Italy, . 
than to take away thoſe Cities from him, which might ſerve him for à Retreat, | 
and obſtinately adhered to him? If he now ſhould loſe Tarentum, after Capua, 
he would be at once deprived of all Proviſions on the Continent, and of all Hopes 
of getting any by Sea. Beſides, in order to put the Bruttii, his moſt faithful Al- 
lies, out of a Condition to help him, Fabius wrote to the Governour of Rhegium, 
to make uſe of the extraordinary Troops Lævinus had brought him from Feity. 
Alter that Conſul had ſubdued the whole Iſland the laſt Year, he had purged it of 
a Body. of Banditti, who had aſſembled together in the Neighbourhood of Agathyrna, 
tothe Number of four thouſand Men, and laid the Country waſte. Theſe Vil- 
lins joined with no Party, but pillaged both Carthagmian and Roman Provinces, 
rithout Diſtinction; and Levinus therefore, in order to get rid of them, had 
drought them croſs the Sea; and when tranſported to Rhegium, they obeyed the 
mans, and were always ready to rob, wherever there was any Booty to be had. 
te Governour of Rhegium commanded them, and joined with them thoſe De- 
rters of the Bruttii, who, in order to ſurrender to the Romans, had fled to Rhe- 
um; and with this Company of Deſperadoes the Roman Commander now enter- 
( Bruttium, deſtroyed all with Fire and Sword, empticd the Barns, and laid the Coun- 
y deſolate. And laſtly, to find theſe Friends of Hannibal Employment at home, 
© laid Siege to 95 Caulonia, a City on the Sagra; of great Conſequence both to 
ie Locri and Bruttii. 
As for Marcellus, whilſt this new Army (commanded by a General who had no 
ommiſſion but from the Conſul) was purſuing this Siege with Ardour, he was al- 
ady at Hannibals Heels. As ſoon as there was Forage enough upon the Ground 


5 The Hiſtorians and ancient Geographers men- Greek Word «var. To which he adds, that it was 
an the City of Caulonia, in the Country of the built by the Aebæi, and was entirely deſerted in his 
Or; in [raly. It is ſometimes called Caulon, ſome- time. The Inhabitants who, according to him, were 

$ Aulonia, and ſometimes Alon. It ſtood near driven out by the Brattii, had fled for Refuge into 


Mouth of the River Sagra, now Le Sagriawo, Sicily, where they had built a City of the ſame Name. 
lie Diſtance from Cape Cocintbum, or Stili- Some think: they find the Traces of old Canlonia, 
", or Capo di Stillo, which is more to the North. near a modern City, which the Tnhabitants call C- 
abo ſpeaks of this City, B. 6. and fays it ſtood fel Vetere, near the River Eleporns, now Alaro, in 
Valley, according to the Signification of the Calabria, on the Coaſts of the Jouran Ses. 

2 | | | ro 
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Year of to ſubſiſt his Cavalry, he took the Fighd;) withgllahe Confidence his paſt Advau- 


ROM E tages gave him; and at length, he came up Wirbochis formidable Enemy, neat (Ca. 7 
,  nufiuns, in Apulia. Hannibal was buſy. in bringing this City into his Intereſt, = 
Sn when he receiyed the News tliat Marcellus was, arrived: but the Carthaginian was ſen 
Maxuws, not the ſame Man now as formerly. At the time when he made his firſt Incur- the 
leb, ions, depending on his Horſe, Which were certainly invincible, he ſought only ll 
Conſuls. - for open Places, to give Battel! But now, he ayoided the Plains, and choſe tg the 
encamp in Defiles covered by Fagcſts,). where it was caſy for him to lay Ambuſcade. ij. 

He, therefore quitted the vaſt Plains of Camuſſum, and retired to Forts which wer, Will fle 

difficult of Acceſs. The brave Marcellus followed cloſe after him, kept him i. — 


ways in bis fight, encamped eyery Evening within reach of his Entrenchmentz; 
and as ſoon as he had fortified his Camp, the Roman appeared drawn up in By. 
talia near the Cart haginian, and ſeemed to challenge him. But Hannibal would 


only ſuffer his Men to skirmiſh a little; and carefully avoided: coming to a gene. ＋ 
ral Action. In ſhott, he was forced to act the ſame Part before Marcellus, tor cer 
which he had formerly ſo much reproached Habius. Hannibal was become 195 

g. XL, Bur at length, Neceſſity and Opportunity forced the Carthaginian Ct. Ci 


neral to come to an Engagement. + He had been obliged to decamp, and to croj 

a vaſt Plain; and Marcellus, who continually kept at the Side of him, had force 

him to halt, and encamp there; and whilſt the Cart haginiaus were buſy in fort. 

fy ing themſclves, the Romans on a ſudden attacked their Workmen. This brought 

the two Armies to engage; but Night coming on ſeparated them, before the Log 

was great on either Side. The next Morning, as ſoon as it was light, Marcelly 

came to offer the Enemy Battel, as uſual ; and Hannibal could not help fighting, 

But before he marched out to the Battel, he harangued his Troops in this man. 

Ley B.27- ner: Tow are going to compleat the Work of Canna, and the Lake Thraſimeny, 
n With what Obſtinacy and Kagerneſs do the Romans run to their own Deſtrudin 
Marella. Their Importunity, if nothing elſe, deſerves your Reſentment. How audacing it 
their General He harraſſes you, fatigues you in your Marches, and will ſau 

give gon time to brearbe. Marcellus and the Sun riſe together, to appear befne 

von. | Shall theſe Inſults then eſcape unpuniſhed * One ſingle Victory will free n 

from the troubleſome Purſuits of an Enemy, who is more raſh than formidable. [tt 

us then overcome, and get rid of, 4 Fury, which is inceſſantly at our Heels! The 

Cart baginian Soldiers were indeed heartily tired with the eternal Purſuits of the 

Romans; who intercepted their Convoys, and would not [ſuffer them to fiir, x 

any Diſtance from their Camp, or go in Parties to plunder ; and theſe Conſidet- 

. tions made them deſire a Battel, and encouraged them during the Action. The 
Plat. Life of fought with great Bravery, and after two Hours Engagement, with equal Succc< 
Marcellus. on both Sides, the right Wing of the Romans began to give way. The choicd 
of the Auxiliaries ſeemed to forget themſelves, and to fail of their uſual Court 
Marcellus aw it; and in order to guard againſt the Conſequences of it, took 2809 
which ſome have condemned; but which would not have been thought blame 

worthy, had the - General's Deſign been ſeconded. by the Courage of his Soldiers 

He ordered the cighteenth Legion, which was poſted in the ſecond Line, to u. 
voance into the firſt,” and take the Place of the Body that began to ſtagger. Bu 

Ley, B. 25. at flight of the Danger, the timorous Legion advanced very lowly towards the 
c. 12. nemy s wWhilſt the Body which they were to ſucceed, left their Poſt too haftil 
Their Fright made the one advance too ſlowly, and the other retreat with 90 

much Precipitation. This gave the Enemy an Opportunity to penctrate a gi 

wap into the Roman Mapipul/, and gain Ground upon them; which alſo putt 
[Pre-Conſular Troops into Diſorderz and the right Wing being firſt routed, tl 

whole Army fled. So that Marcellus was now unſucceſsful for the firſt tim 

Ever fiice/he had made War with/Heanmbai, the Roman Arms had always proſpeit 

in his Hands; and it was not juſt to lay the Blame of this Failure on this prud 

General. Nevertlicle(s, he would have been more ſenſible of his Loſs, if he 

not found Means to tepair it almoſt in an Inſtant. He returned to his Camp, lea 

two thouſand ſeven hundred Anxiliaries and Rowans dead on the Field of Batte 

among whom were four Legionary Centurions, and two of his Lieutenant- Cel 

* ;) and having loſt ſix ' Standards; two belonging to the: low Legion v4 
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had been put into Diſorder, and four--belonging' to the Corps which firſt ſuffered Year of 

ſelf to be broken by the Enemy. #1693 o 90 OT nel an 10 „ ROME 

| MARCEELUS; not being uſed to ſaffer ſuch Indignitics, diſcovertd his Re- , 

ſentment as ſoon as his Troops were retreated. He immediately aſſembled them, Q. Fasws 

the ſame Night, and in a very angry Speech reproached them with the ill Sugceſs & Ftvios 

of that melancholy Action: And thoi-his Soldiers had been fatigued all eg Fee | 

they own'd the Reproaches of their General were more bitter to them, than all Conſuls. 

he Hardſhips of an unſucceſsful Battel. Ton ought to return the Gods Thanks, 

aid he to them, for the Enemy's not having made the beſt Uſe of his Vittory. Tf 

Hannibal had pur ſued you, when you were in the terrible Diſorder in which''T ſaw 

n after your infamous Rout, and had beſieged the Roman Camp ron would, I 

lubt not, have put the finiſhing Stroke to your Cowardice, and would have aban- 

med your Entrenchments with as much haſte as you- fled before the Enemy. What, 

| would fain know, could poſſubly ſtrite ſo ſudden 4 Terror into you? Were not the 

cuthaginians the ſame Men who had felt the Strength: of your Arms the laſt Tear 2: 

Did you 557050 them with ſo muth Cunſtancy then, only to give them the Victory 

ww ? Did you haraſs them in their March, only tu turn your Backs upon them 

„ the Heat of the Action? Teſterday yon made tbem iy before you, and would Liv. B. 27. 

in ſulfer them to encamp; to day, hon y before them, and load yourſelves with © '5 

Infamy.” T-really dont any longer know you." | Are theſe the Romans tube ſo often 

cmguered Hannibal? I thin I ſee the ſame Men, aud the fame Arms ; but hour 

Hearts are mightily changed. Cowards | Will you b the firſt to gain Glory to the 

goudeſt of our Enemies, and give him an Advantage over me? Thus ſpake Mar- 

zellus, and was interrupted by the Sighs and Clamours of his Soldiers. They all 

zked Pardon for their ſudden Flight, which was occaſioned by one fearful Legion; 

and proteſted, that they would run with Ardor into any Danger whatſoe ver, and 

not return till they came off Conquerors. Male ready then, teplied the Pro- 

Cmſul, to perform your Promiſes to morrow, and to merit the Pardon you dęſire. 

And in the mean time the General, to make Examples of them, ordered that 

Batley, inſtead of Wheat, ſhould be given to the Soldiers of the Manipuli which 

had loſt their Standards; and degraded their Centuriams, and took from them their 

Swords and Belts. And then he ordered both Cavalry and Infantry to appear 

under Arms, the next Day, round his Tent. 5 2Lleus'2 cine Rl l 
AccorDINGLY, Marcellus had the Pleaſure to ſee his Legionaries ready to march Le. B. 27- . 

0 the Battel by Break of Day; commended them for their Readineſs to obey him: 

id declared, that he would place thoſe 99 Manipuli inthe firſt Line, which had ated 

0diſhonourably the Day before. Exert yourſetves,> ſaid he to them, to wipe off 

be Shame of yeſterday! Fight with ſo much Courage, that Rome may be in- 

med of your Victory, as ſoon as of your Flight !.' And theſe few Words filled 

te Hearts of the Romans with new Ardor. They firſt took fome Nouriſhment Pur. Life of 

the General's, Orders, and recovered Strength for a new Battel, which they 1 

ere reſolved to maintain, as long as they ſhould have any Enemies to engage; 13 

nd then Marcellus marched them out of his Camp, and formed them as uſual. 

u the firſt Line of his Left Wing, he poſted the Manipuli which had loſt their 

aligns the Day before; and the Right Wing conſiſted of the twentieth Legian. 

lius Lentulus, and Claudius Nero, commanded in the Wings, in Quality of 

leutenant- Generals; and Marcellus poſted himſelf in the main Body; and there 

oubtleſs directed the Motions of the eighteenth Legion. As for Hannibal, he 

I ſurprized at this unexpected Step of the Roman General; and ſaid, Whet 4 
nge Man it this Marcellus! Whether he conquers, or is conquered, he is always 

udy to fight. When he was Conqueror, he purſued us; now he ig overcome, he 

fults us. In good or bad Fortune, be is | always the ſame. Let us then march 
lo him, and make him fear and reſpect his Conquerors. Which faid, he gave 

orders for the Battel, drew up his Troops in the Plain, with his Spaniards, the 

an * 1 of his Army, at the Head of it; the Trumpets ſounded, and the 
gan. A oo) 31 oft ati ten 15 WM one 


* 


EY eee en nee 15 03. el tn ende 
9% The Mazipali themſelves defired, according be placed in the firſt Line, in order thereby to wiſh 
Plutarch in his Life Marcellus, that they might off the Shame of their Defeat. - . Kerr ai 
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Yar of Tun Victory was for ſonic Hours diſputed: with equal Succeſs ; and then Hax. 
R Of M Fibel ordered his Elephants to be driven againſt the Nomans; and the firſt Impe. 
DN. tuoſty of / theſe furious Animals put fome Roman Monipalst into Diſorder, eve. 1 
Tribe of the Soldiers were cruſhed to! pieces under their Feet; others made way, and 
Maxnevs, ſuffered them to penetrate into the Files of the Lægions; and by that means, one 
Niers“ Sicke of the Roman Army was left uncoveted. But a brave Legionary, named 
Conſuls. 100 Derimius, found means to put a ſtop to the Diſorder. He took the Enſign 
of the firſt: Manipulus of the Haſtati in his Hand, ordered that Company to fol. 

low him, brought them to the Place where the Elephants made a terrible Gap, 2nd 

with their Darts they ſtopped: them. It is caſy to imagine, that no Blow could 

miſs ſuch great Animals, which marched cloſe together, and with equal Pace; and 

all things conſidered, it is ſtill a Queſtion, whether Elephants are uſeful in Battel 

ſince they often do thoſe who employ them as much Miſchief as they do the Eneny, 
This was plain, in the preſent Iuſtance. Such of them as were wounded in the Flank 
turned upon the Curthaginian Troops which followed them; and the Flight of the 
wounded Elephants drew. thoſe after. them which had not been touched. The Nomanr 
took Advantage of their Flight, and quickned it. It was not one Manipulus only 
that threw their Darts at them; but a Shower of Arrows came from all Quarters on 
tte flying ats, and inereaſed their Fury. They neither heard the Voices, not 
felt the Goads; of their Guides. They fled; and in their Flight beat down and trod 
under Foot all they met; till at length they cauſed a much greater Slaughter among 
their ovn Party, than they had done among the Enemy. In the mean time, the 
Romans made it their whole Buſineſs to purſue them, entered the Carthaginia 
Battalions with them, cut them in pieces, and put them into Diſorder. And they, 
the Raman Cavalry began to act. Marcellus ordered them to fall upon tbeſe 
broken Corps, and complete their Rout; and his Orders were readily obeyed. The 
Gavalry' attacked the diſordered Wing; the Fugitives all left their Ranks, aud 
ſted towards theit Camp; the Romans followed them, and drove them before then 
totthe Foot of their Entrenchments; and there a freſh Accident occaſioned a greg 
Slaughter of them. Two Elephants were fallen down dead at the Gate of the 

Camp, and their large Bodies ſtopped it up: And there the Roman Cavin 
feYafrecſh on the crowding Fugitives, whoſe Retreat was obſtructed ;' and made 
Plut. Life of a terrible Slaughter of them. Thoſe. who eſcaped, climbed up the Rampart 
Morals. well as they could, and after much Danger, found an Aſylum in their Cam 
"Thoſe Carthaginizns alſo who were yet in the Plain, found it difficult to ge 
to their Entrenchments. Some were cruſhed. to death by Elephants which f 
down dead. Others were: ſtopped in their Flight by their huge Bodies, and 
by the Sword of the Enemy. As for Hannibal, he retreated without expoſing li 
Perſon too much. Tho as brave as a General ought to be, he was careful 
preſerving a Life which was very neceſſary to his Party. This was his con 
Maxim, and he laughed at Marcellus, for expoſing himſelf to Blows like a comma 
Soldier. And in ſhort, it is very ſurprizing, that this famous Carthaginian ſo 
fight ſo many Battels, and be preſent in ſo many Skirmiſhes, without being ont 
wounded: | However, the Battel of Cann/ium proved very fatal to him. He 6 
t eight thouſand of his Men dead upon the Spot; and this made him wiſh more ii 
Loy, B. 23. Ever for the Arrival of his Brother'Aſdrubs! in Italy. Nevertheleſs, the 7 
ö bought his Victory very dear. It not only coſt him the Lives of t 
thouſand Men, but he had few Soldiers in his whole Army who eſcaped wild 
Wounds : which alone freed Hannibal from the troubleſome Purſuits of his Encl 
| Marcellus was forced to give his Troops ſome Reſpite, led them to Sinus? 
, and there kept them during the Heats of the Summer. In the u 
time, Hannilal decamped in the Night after his Defeat, retired to Bruttiun, ® 
Liv. B. 25. there entrenched himſelf, deſigning to ravage and burn many Places. 
6 15. 26. XLI. Bur whilſt Marcellus was giving his Troops ſome Reſpite, and H 
zibal was venting his Spleen on the Countries ſubje& to the Romans, the cn 
Fulvins Flaccus took many Places from the Carthaginian. Hirpinia and 
| * now thought it their Intereſt to change Sides; and they delivered up © 
W227 YOo5ET 19910 137 9; F: nn $f ie . | * 
100 This Tribawe's Name was Flavizs, according tack the firſt Elephant he met, and gire bios 
to Platareb; who ſays, he had the Courage to at- rious Blow with the Shaft of his En 
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* cities to the Conſals, and likewiſe rhe Garrifons Hannibal had in them. So that Year of 
pe- Faloins recovered theſe two Provinces without Blood-ſhed;z and he only repri- R O M E 
eral the Chicks of the two Nations, and teproached them with their former 2XLV- 
and cyolt. © Nay, the Conſul made an Entrance upon Brurtium itſelf, which had con- C Fazivs 
one inued faithful to the Carthaginians. Volcentum 101, a City of that Province, . yo 
med qrretidred to Fulvius, and opened him a Way into this fine Country. The Brurtii Op” 
aſien their own Intereſt. They ſent two Brothers, one named Yibius, and Conſuls. 

\ fol- the other Pactius, with a Deputation to the Conſul, to demand Peace of him, 

nd won the Terms it had been granted to the Lucami; and Fulvins had regard to the 

could high Birth of the two Deputies, and gave them Hopes of the ſame Pardon which 

; and be had granted to the Provinces which had ſubmitted. Thus the two Roman 


Generals gradually paved the Way for the Recovery of Tarentum; one by his Vic- 
tory, the other by his Clemency and prudent Conduct. : 

FABIUS had taken upon him to recover this City to his Republick, in the 
Year of his Conſalſsip 3 had been hitherto perfectly well ſeconded by his Col- 
kegue Fulviur, and the Pro- Conſul Marcellus; and had ſpared no Pains himſelf to 
anſwer the Expectations of Nome. He had already forced o Manduria to ſurrender, 
had taken four thouſand Men in it, and thereby ſtrengthned himſelf with a Place 
of Importance which was but twenty Miles from Taremtum. From thence he 
vent and attacked Tarentum itſelf; which was the main Point the Romans had in 
view. Tho they had always been in Poſſeſſion of the Citadel, it was of vaſt Im- 

e to them to take the City itſelf from Hannibal, who looked upon it as 
2 ſure Refuge on all Occaſions. For this reaſon, he had provided it with a nume- 
wus Garriſon, conſiſting partly of his old Troops, and partly of Levies made among 
the Brut ti, whom he thought very faithful to him; the Bruttian Troops having 
narched into Tarentum, before their Nation had entred into any Engagements with 
the Conſul Fulvius. But it unfortunately happened, that the Commander of the 
Bruttii was not inſenſible to the Charms of Beauty, and was capable of ſacrificing 
his Duty to the Violence of his Paſſion. However, Fabius did not yet know, that 
this was the Bruttian Genetal's Character; and he therefore made Preparations to 


Cay ute the Place by Force, not in the leaſt expecting to recover it by Surprize. Car- 
ad mit bab, one of the: braveſt of Hannibal's: Officers, was Commander in chief in the 
mparts Cy. So that Fabius had reaſon to fear the Valour of the Governor, and to be 
ir CanyWMaprchenſfive of the Succours Hannibal would infallibly ſend thither, as ſoon as 
lt to he was diſengaged from his troubleſome Enemy, Marcellus. His Army was not 
which (ar off; and therefore the Conſul was as expeditious as poſſible, that he might 
„ and (ke the Place before Hannibal could relieve it. Preparations were made for the 
poſing principal Attack, on the Side of the Port. The Garriſon of the Citadel, in which 
careful ius ſtill commanded for the Romans, was to aſſiſt them in it. Machines of War 


ere erected on the Roman Galleys, and all the Barks and Tranſport-Ships the Re- 
blick had on that Coaſt, were to be employed in the Siege. On the Galleys were 
led ſome of thoſe Towers with ſeveral Floors, which were built higher than the 


being o eps of thehigheſt Walls; on Ships of the next Size, Balliſtæ and Catapulte 
l. He ere placed, to throw Stones at the Enemies, which lined the Courtine; and the 
; more na aller Boats were to be uſed in bringing Stones and Darts to the Balliſtæ, and 
| the T alng-Ladders to the Aſſailants. N 

es of tu Tit Romans had now nothing to fear from the Cart haginian Fleet, which 
ped W! s engaged before Corcyra; King Philip of Macedon was employing it in his 


a with the e_/Zfolians. And as for Hannibal, the Romans 103 amuſed him in 


Bruttium. 
lot Volcentam ſtood South of Coſentia, in the 103 According to Platarch, Fabius took care to 


Xe where Clocento now ſtands, towards the Springs ſecure himſelf againſt the Attacks of Hannibal, be- 
de Riyer Ocinarms, or Le Savato, in the extreme fore he began the Siege of Taremum. The ſureſt 


cu of the two Calabria's. . 
102 The City of Mauduria, called alſo Mandu- 
and Maxndurie, was in the Country of the 
=, which is at preſent a Part of The Territory 
"aro, Some will have ir to have been near 
Flace where the City of Mandula now ſtands. 
* fix it near the Place where we now ſee Ca- 
158 a little diſtance from the Lake Audo- 
indeed this Lake was, according to Plizy, 
L ch. 3. in the Territory of Manduria. 


Way to do this, was to find him Employment elſe- 
where. To this end, the Corſa! made uſe of a 
Stratagem which ſucceeded. He ſent Orders to the 
Garriſon of 3 5 to make an Incurtion into the 
Country of the Fruttii, ravage their Lands, and en- 
deavour to reduce Caulonia, a ſtrong Place, which 
it was of Importance to the Caribagisian General to 
eſerve. This Garriſon conſiſted of eight thouſand 
Men, including the four thouſand” Basdimi, which 
Levinss, (and not Marcellus, as Plutarch — 
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Maxnsve, 


Qs Fubvrs 


Fx accus, 
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Plut. Life of / F. XLII. But during. theſe Preparations, a young Tar entin, who ſerv ed in the Army 


Fabius. 
Liv. B. 27. 
c. 15. 


Flur. Life of Fabius himſelf act the Part of this Soldier. They, with the greateſt Improbad 


Fabius. 


Near of Bruttimm. This able General was grown. quite; another Man; he nom thought it 

XN worth his while te go and relieve Caulania, a City beſieged by the Governor of 
DXIIV. Rhegium, with a Body of Men conſiſting of Sicilian Banditti and Bruttii, who 
— | 

* themſelves on an Eminence, and defended themſelves with Conſtancy. 80 that 

Faliut was at full Liberty before; Tarentum and he therefore got ready to begin 

the Attacks with a Courage equal to the Care he had taken in his Preparations 


had brought from Sicily to Rhegiam, They had been gers; and foond them. bebrging Canbris, 
1 C 2 
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were in the Intereſt of Rome and who, upon Hannibals Arrival, entrenched 


for them. — Prudence was the great Fabius s Talent. 22 1 


of the Conſul, came and communicated a Secret to him; which he concluded muſt 
affect him. ; My, Lord, 0 ſaid. he; Hannibal formerly. ſurprized: Tarentum 6 4 
Stratagem 3 and it will not therefore be unworthy. of a Roman to recover 4 City 
by Addreſs, which the Enemy had, not gained but by Artifce. I have 4 Sifter in 
Tarentum, whoſe Beauty and Hit have 8 the Commander of the Bruttian 
Garriſon: 1 believe I can gain over my Siſter to the Party I eſpouſe; and ſhe ca 
infuſe: aur Sentiment e into the Mind of her. Lover, wham ſbe has, abſolutely. at hey 
Command. If tben reconcile my Siſter to Rome, the Conqueſt: of the Bruttian i; 
certain; and then Tarentum, where' be commands the ftronge Part of the Gy. 
riſon, will. not long bold aut againſt Efforts inſpired by Love. 
FA BIUS did not carry the Komen Virtue to ſuch Auſterity, as to refuſe to 
make uſe of another Man's Paſſion, to ſerve the Intereſts. of his Republick ; and 
he thought this new kind of Attack might be more effectual, and leſs bloody, than 
thoſe for which he was preparing. He therefore ſuffered the Tarentin to retum 
to his native City, as a Deſerter; and the young Soldier had Wit, and underſtood 
Buſineſs. When he came to live in the ſame Houſe with his Siſter, he was (ar. 
prized: to find the Bruttian flack in his Viſits to his beloved Miſtreſs ; and he ſu- | 
ſpected that the Ofſicet kept from the Houſe to prevent giving Offence to a Bro. i Criſo 
ther, whom he did not think privy to his Addreſſes. He therefore, to remove the battle « 
Scruples which, he had raiſed in two Perſons, whoſe Hearts he knew to be firongy iſ"? w. 
united, gave the Affair this Turn. When I was in the Roman _ ſaid he to tel, K 
his Siſter, on told me in your Letters that you had entertained a' Paſſion fir an Might n 
7 the Garriſon. Who is he, and why does not he a tor mfp a Mo Addi 
Honour, let his Birth be what it will, he is not unworthy. of ſome Regard. Is. 
Times of War, it is Prudence to procure one's ſelf an Intereſt among the Foreignr, 
who may be uſeful; to us. Neceſſity is then a good Excuſe for little Indecencit. 
The Siſter was charmed to find ſo much Good: nature in her Brother, informed 
the Bruttian of it, and he renewed his Viſits. Nor was this all the Tarentin did 
As ſoon. as he became acquainted with the Officer, he offered to ſerve him in his 
Addreſs, . and made his Siſter yet more complaifant to him. By this means, the 
Soldier gained the Confidence of the General of the Bruttii, ſtudied his Chari 
ter, and found him full of Levity. This gave him Hopes of prevailing on hin 
to change his Party; and his Negotiation was not uſeleſs, as will ſoon apper 
For we think this Account far -preferable to that of ſome Hiſtorians, who mak 


lity, pretend, That the Conſul himſelf had a beautiful Bruttian Woman in l 
Camp, doubtleſs to ſerve his Pleaſures; That he made her walk near to tl 
Walls of the beſieged City; That the General of the Troops of her Country in 
mediately fell in Love with her; and That by her Means the Conſul gained o 
the Bruttian General to the Romans. Such a Stain do they throw on the Memo 


joined to a Company of Braztian Deſerters, who 1 my, the Beligt 
had long been uſed to pillaging, Fabius judged it immediately retired to an Eminence, to guard tba 
to be of little Conſequence to expoſe this Company ſelves againſt it, and were there inveſted for fo 
Villains (who might afterwards prove trouble- Days. But at length they were forced by Fil 
to his Republick) to the Fury of the Cartha- to capitulate. After this, Hannibal advanced, 
inan. He thought K eme would have little reaſon long Marches, to relieve Tarextum ; but came! 
6 lament the Loſs of them, if ſhe could thereby late. News was brought him on the Road, | 
make herſelf Miſtreſs of Taremam. And Hannibal the Romans were Maſters of it. 
fell ints the Snare Fabias bad laid for him, As ſoon 104 Livy ſays, that the Tarentine Soldier's & 
s he beard of the Incurſions of the Garriſon of had told him in her Letters, that ſhe was fallen 
. be began his March to chaſe theſe Pilla - perately in Love with the Brazeian Captain. 
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of one of the moſt virtuous Generals Rome ever had; either for Want of Infor- 
mation, or out of an ill Deſign. But to proceed. | | 


Taz young Tarentine having ſucceeded in his Intrigue in the beſicged City, ſtole 


* 1 


2 
2 Guards patrolled round the Place: And then he informed Fabius of 


both the Sea and Land-Side, at once; and about Six in the Evening all the Ro- 
um Forces marched out of their Camp, and Citadel, and came to make an Af 
Cult upon the City, eſpecially on that Side where they did not expect to enter 
it, There the Air reſounded, with the moſt vigorous Shouts of the Aſſailants; in 
order to draw the greateſt Part of thoſe who defended the City thither ; whilſt 
the Machines from the Galleys in the Port were played with great Fury; and the 
Clamours of thoſe within the City were confounded with thoſe. without. 

In the mean time, Fabius himſelf marched very ſilently, with a great Detach- 
ment, towards that Part of the Wall which had been ſhewn him, and where the 
Tarentins (ſeemed very quiet, becauſe they ſaw no Approaches made that way; and 
the Bruttian General giving Fabius the Signal, the Ladders were immediately 


and planted for the Aſſault. The Romans, aſſiſted by the Bruttii, ſoon mounted the Livy, B. 27. 
than Rampart, and from thence marched into the Heart of the City. Then they ad- 

cturn g unced farther, and went to break open a Gate to let in their own Troops. And 

ſtood when Fabius ſaw he had Strength enough, he turned towards the Market-place, 

_ and ordered his Soldiers to give a great Shout. This immediately brought all the 


Garriſon from the Walls to the Place where they heard the Noiſe; and there a 
Battle enſued, which was more ſharp than long. The Citizens, of Tarentum, 


ve the edo were the greateſt Number of the Combatants, had neither the Courage, Ad- 
one aß, nor Vigour of the Romans; and they threw down their Arms, that they 
bew might not encumber them in their Flight. Nico and Democrates fell bravely in 
for Aion. But Philomenes the Traitor, who had treacherouſly taken the City from 


he Romans, fled like a Madman, from the Fight, to ayoid the Vengeance of 
he Enemy. It was believed that he, out of Deſpair, threw himſelf into an open 
Nell, Ar leaſt, he never appeared more; his Horſe was found, but the Body of 
he Rider was never diſcovered. The unfortunate Carthalo had laid down his 
ums, and was walking towards the Conſul, whoſe Favour he doubted not of ob- 
ning, upon the Remembrance of the Hoſpitalities which had been reciprocally 
ewn each other by his Family, and that of Fabius. But a mercileſs Soldier cur 
his Head, before he could come at the General. And then the Fury of the 
diſplayed: itſelf againſt all they met, without Diſtinction. Cart haginians, 
gentini, and even Bruttii, were all ſlaughtered. Some indeed ſay, none of the 
ner were killed, but in the firſt Rage of the Soldiers, who were warmed with 
e Slaughter, Whilſt others contend, that the Romans killed them in cold Blood, 


f pave the cruel Orders, that thoſe who had delivered up Tarentum ſhould firſt 
laughtered; and that his Motive to this was his Fear, left if he ſpared them, 
ine Conqueſt ſhould be imputed more to Treachery, than to Force of Arms. 
thus much at leaſt muſt be ſaid in his Behalf, that if Falius did ſacrifice his 
efaftors to his Vanity, he ſtrangely forgot himſelf; fince if that was the Caſe, 
* mild and moderate of all the Romans, was become all at once the moſt 
r Lo” vets e e rolepla 4e 

. XLII. After this bloody Butchery, the City was given up to be plunder- 
There were almoſt as many ſtately Decorations in it, as there had for- 
Y The Brateii were h the Romans, ever : their Neighbours. They wer ed in 
(Te Pani ers hte bythe d gate among the Fg They were employed tn 
Ill Rome, upon Hamribal's Arrival in Italy. 80 generally made them Lidor;, and Execaviower:, as 
ter the ſecond Pastel War, Rowe reduce we are told by Alu: Gelber, B. le. c. 4. 

to ſo low a State, that they became a Reproach r — N r 
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out of £5 the ſixth Night after the Attacks had been begun, and came to the a ny 5 

ent. He found an Opportunity to come, between the Hours when the 3 
what had been agreed on, between the Bruttian Officer and himſelf. He ſhewed Conſuls. 
him the Gate where the Bruttian, with his Troop, would be upon Guard; and N 27. 
alured him, that he would not fail delivering it up to the Romans. Upon which, P. Life of 
the Conſul ordered all things to be got ready for a general Aſſault to be made, on Fee. 


 atisfy the old 105 Hatred they bore to them. And ſome others lay all the pr. Life of 
ame of this odious Maſſacre on Fabius. They pretend, that this General him- Elias. 
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fear of merly been in Syracuſe; and the Number of its Inhabitants was very conſider; 

P + The Dames found no leſs than thirty thouſand there, whom they 105 411 — 
dor Slaves. The Riches of this maritime City were immenſe. The Quantity of 

Tre Silver that was carried from thence in Money and 107 Plate, was very great, And N 

Maxnevs, the fors received there for the publick Treaſury eighty ſeven thouſand 105 th 

oy Pounds Weight of Gold. With regard to the Pictures and Statues with which 


Conſuls. this City was adotned, Fabius ſpared them more than Marcellus had done, in the 9 
Livy, B-27- ſacking of Hracuſe. The latter had a very different Taſte for Arts, from Fabius; the 
6. 16. who ſeemed to neglect theſe uſeleſs Ornaments of the luxurious Tarentini. per. ant 
' haps he was afraid of enriching Rome with them, and enervating thereby the Con. 111 

rage of a warlike People, who would have been too fond of theſe fine Cutioſi. wet 


ties. © But whatever was his Motive, the -Conful gave the Secretary of the Que. * 
ffors an Anſwer which all the Ancients extol. When asked what he would 


have done with theſe Maſter- pieces of Painting and Sculpture, he replied, Ly ,, = 
leave to the Tarentini their angry Got; ' alluding to the Attitudes the Painter, Divi 
and Sculptors gave the Gods of Tarentum. They repreſented them all after the ther 
5 Lacedemonian Manner, with Arms in their Hands, and in fighting Poſtures. And meat 
indeed, as the Conſul obſerved, theſe angry Gods had proved very inauſpicious to putat 
the City which worſhiped them. | 7 | ; a 3 | ; were 
Serbe. NEVERTHELE88, the Moderation of Fabius did not prevent his carrying to Row BMW itn 
715 B. % a Coloſſus of Hercules, which was of Braſs, and had been caſt by the famous x th 
* 109 7 It was placed in the Capitol, by the Equeſtrian Statue, that wy $ th 
erected in Honour to Fabius But the Difficulty of removing it, made him not cautio 
catty to Nome another Coloſſus of a much greater Size; which is ſaid to hae be ga 
been forty Cubits high. And after all, People judge very differently of this Re. 6.5 
ſervedneſs of Fabius. Upon comparing his Conduct at Tarentum, with that of Succel 

Plut. ibid. Marcellus at Syracuſe, many judge that the latter better conſulted the Intereſts of tellus, 
Rome, than the former. The one was a Man of greater Politeneſs, and a mote ter dw 
refined Taſte ; the other a Man of greater Severity of Temper. However, the niſcd 
new Conqueſt gave the Romans great Joy. Tarentum was now abſolutely r. kimſelf 
duced; and the Wall Hannibal had built between the City and Citadel, was de. tt Pra 
ſtroyed. Livius ſtill continued Governour of it, as he had been at the Time i Crth,: 
had been ſurprized. Nevertheleſs, his Conſtancy in maintaining the Citadel ſ And 
long, did not entirely obliterate' the Diſgrace of having ſuffered the City to be pagn by 
taken by Hannibal. We ſhall ſoon ſee him accuſed before the Senate. with Pl. 

Livy, B. 2. As for the Carthaginian General, the unexpected News of the Siege of Tam inually 
c 16. tum had brought him into Brattium; and he immediately marched away to rb great 
— hana * lieve it. After having come to a Capitulation with the Governour of NHπiun or, in 
and the Sicilian Banditti, whom he kept inveſted, he advanced with long Marc borces d 
towards that Side of the City which Fabius inveſted ; and he was but five MilgMred to 
from'Tarentum, when he received an Account that the Roman Conſul had, in his tums rog 
made himſelf Maſter of the City by Artifice. Upon which he cried out, in great AſtoniligWMotz, © 
ment, Have thenthe Romans fheir Hannibal to? But his Surprize did not make biet. 
take one ſhameful Step. He did not immediately turn about; but encamped th Leat 
the Place where he heard the News, and continued there ſome Days. Not to lers in 
titre before a victorious Enemy, was in ſome meaſure to ſave his Honour. But r with t 
$1344 CLOLEE KL <8 3A | 4.40 T- * at Sipir 
* g to Platare, thirty thouſand there is ſome Miſtake, or Error, in L:ivy's Account : 
SS midry 94 

here, were ranapyt Oe PT 9g ue the ſinith,” he became 4 Painter, and then applied ſen the 


pa | | 
10% )Plutarch tells us, that the Rowaxs got in this ſelf wholly to Sculpture; in which he ſucceedel MI Inhabi 


Plunger, three thauſand Tales of Silver in Money. well, that moſt of his Works were thought Mal 4 

Tha is, 585 nine Millions of French 2 ieces. The Statue of the Sun, in a Chariot dn light in 
cording to our Valuation of the Talent. And the by four Horſes, erected at Rhodes, and ſeveral eile of t 
ſame; Hiſtorian adds; that this Money was pat into - tues he made of Alexander the Great, and hi ſhore, 


bl 1 4 0 | Yourites, have immortalized the Name of this en 
ER ks »y ſays, B. 33. e. 3. Cyras got no lent Statuary. The Romans particularly adm 
thirty ure thouſand Pou 1 of he made of a Man rubbing himſelf na 
old Mau Y, mn the Spoils of all 425 it is Icarce, His great Excellency was his natural rang 
edible_ that one City ſhould produce eighty ſeven, enting the Hair, The three Children g 
| Tannde Weak; of e 3 of 7 0 him, acquired a general Reputation 
three thauſind Tale that Plutarch mentions. An 
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therefore makes ſome Mod Wey; but Extychrozes, who was tbe ll, it, Scivio 
this ſuſpect, that celled his two Brothers. See Pliny, B. 34. Nw 
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length, Hannibal retreated to Metapontus, a City in his Intereſt; and there the Vear of 
cunning Carthaginian invented ſuch a Stratagem, as had like to have deceived Fa- RO M E 
jus, and drawn him into a Snare. Hannibal ſent two Metapontini to Fabius, from PX 
Metapontus, with Letters fiom the chief Men of that City, offering to deliver up C Fanws 
the Place, and the Carthaginian Garriſon, to the Roman, if he would promiſe them Maxmvs, 
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08 
0 Oblivion for what was paſt, and Security for the future. Accordingly Fabius, 2 — 
he not ſulpecting any Contrivance between Hannibal and the Metapontini, promiſed Conſuls. 


me Deputies all they asked, and fixed the Day when he would come to their City; _ 19 
ind as ſoon as the Carthaginian knew this, he prepared an Ambuſcade between Ta- 

tum and Met apontus. But the Augurs and Aruſpices in the Roman Army, who Cit. de Sener. 
were doubtleſs more ſuſpicious, and had better Intelligence, than their General, 

told him, when he was ready to ſet out, That the Auſpices were not favourable ; 

and That the Entrails of the Victims foreboded nothing but Misfortunes. How- 

ever, the Conſul was not ſuperſtitious, and having but an indifferent Opinion of 
Divination, it was his natural Dilatorineſs, and the Suſpicions of his Friends, ra- 

ther than the Art of the Diviners, that detained him at Tarentum. And in the 

mean time, Hannibal, impatient of Fabiuss Delays, contrived to have another De- 

putation ſent to him; which was not received as the former. Theſe Envoys 

were arreſted, and intimidated, by Order of Fabius; and at the ſight of the Pu- 
nihments they were threatened with, they confeſſed that all they had done was 

a the Inſtigation of Hannibal, who had laid an Ambuſcade to ſurprize the Conſul. 

So that the cunning Artifices of the Enemy ſerved only to make Fabius the more 

cautious; and he contented himſelf with his new Conqueſt, which was the laſt 

he gained over Hannibal. 5 

F. XLIV. Tavs three famous Roman Generals then ſhared all the Glory of the 
ducceſs of the Arms of the Republick in Tray; and the Exploits of Fabius, Mar- 

ellus, and Fulvius, were much celebrated there. But the Reputation of the lat- 
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mote ter dwindled away by degrees; and the News which was brought from Spain 
r, the raiſed Scipzo's Fame above that of Fulvius at leaſt, who had not lately ſignalized 
ely . himſelf by any remarkable Enterprize. Both People and Senate were full of 
was de- the Praiſes of the young Hero; who had lately taken more Countries from the 
Time i Corthagintans in Spain, than ever Hannibal had taken from the Romans. 
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And indeed, ſince the taking of New Carthage, Scipio had ſignalized his Cam- P.. 2. 10. 
nign by very remarkable Exploits. He did not ſuffer his Soldiers to be enervated © 20. 
vith Pleaſures and Eaſe, during his Stay in the Place he had conquered; but con- 


f Tau taually kept both Sea and Land- Forces to ſuch Exerciſes as were fit to form them 

y to eber great Expeditions. At Sea, he obliged the Crews of his Ships to ſweat at the 

Nhegin or, and move his Galleys with Swiftneſs and Dexterity ; and appointed his Land- 

Marci Mforces different Exerciſes for every Day. On the firſt Day, his Legions were or- 

ve Miez red to appear under Arms, in a vaſt Plain, and to march very faſt for four 

a bistu ues together, as if it were to prevent an Enemy, or ſurprize an advantageous pe. Bid. 
AſtonilMoſt. On the ſecond; they were ordered to clean their Arms. On the third they 

make bi ed. On the fourth, he made ſome tilt at one another with Lances guarded 


th Leather at the Points, that they might not kill one another; and exerciſed 
ters in throwing at each other Darts guarded with Buttons, and warding them 
I with their Bucklers. And the fifth began the ſame Exerciſes over again. So 
Scipio kept them always employed, without giving them any more Reſt than 
ne Day in four. He had likewiſe made it one of his chief Cares, to inſpect his 
mourers. He viſited them ſeveral times every Day, ordered Proviſions to be 
den them in great Plenty, and encouraged them to haſten their Works. Theſe 
d Inhabitants of New Carthage ſupported their Slavery with Pleaſure, and took 
Klioht in making Arms for the Roman Army. The whole City rung with the 
ole of the Forges which were employed in working Iron, or hardening Steel. 
hott, New Carthage ſeemed to be now one great Arſenal. Scipio raiſed its 
als on the Side of the Port, with all poſſible Expedition; fortified that Part by 
lich he had entered it; and after having fettled a ſtrong Garriſon in it, left it. 
TA4RRAGONA had always been faithful to the. Romans, and. the Reſort 
the Ships of their Republick. . As ſoon thetefore as the Weather would per- 
„ Scipio ordered his Fleet thither; and marchin thither himſelf with his Land- 
my, and Part of the Hoſtages he had found at New Carthage, he there — 
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Year of his Cavalry as carefully as he had done his aun the Place where he had 
| KO ME ſpent Part of the Year. He would have every Horſeman learn to turn his Hoy 
, from right to left, and vice verſa, and to wheel quite round, upon the firſt Signal 
Tree He likewiſe would have whole Squadrons learn to make the ſame Evolutions 2; 
yr ſingle Men; and required that every Brigade ſhould be taught to break off from 
1 the Body, when it ſhould be neceſſary, to ride full Speed on the Enemy; and then 
Conſuls. - to return at once to theit Ranks in good Order. And laſtly, he ordered that the 
l whole Body of the Cavalry ſhould be taught, ſometimes to move from the Head 
of the Infantry to the Flanks, then to the hindmoſt Lines; and how to make At. 
tacks on an Enemy, and to receive theirs. Scipio himſelf taught his Horſe: Office;, 
theſe different Motions; and required that they ſhould teach them their Troops: 
And he went himſelf to all the Villages in which his Cavalry were cantoned 
informed himſelf of the Progreſs every one made in the new Diſcipline; took , 
particular Account of thoſe who ſhewed more or leſs Dexterity and Skill; and 
laſtly, ordered a general Review of all his Cavalry, and exerciſed them himſelf. 
He did not approve of the Method uſed by many Generals, in his time; and hi; 
own Method ſurvived him. He never placed himſelf in the firſt Line of his At- 
my ; which was rather chooſing to give them an Example, than to direct and re. 
gulate their Motions. He thought this was expoſing the General too much, and 
was depending too much on the Prudence of Subalterns. In this Situation, ſaid he, 
the General is ſcen by all his Troops, and ſees no body himſelf. He therefore 
never had any fixed Station; but was continually moving to all Parts. He wy 
ſometimes at the Head, ſometimes in the Rear, and ſometimes in the Center of 
his Legions; encouraging ſome, reſtraining the Impetuoſity of others, and anime. 
ting all, by his Example. And he did the ſame at the Reviews and Exerciſes, 
He ran thro' all the Lines, praiſed the Addreſs of ſome, and tectiſied the Faults of 
others. Till at length he made his Soldiers ſo expert that he could find little 
Fault with their Motions. So that an Army ſo well diſciplined, and formed by ſo 
great a Hand, might well be judged invincible ; and we ſhall' ſee that in fact it 
was ſo. be SET. 41 4019) 
Liry, B. 27- F. XLV. NeveRTHELEss, theſe military Employments did not cauſe Scipio to 
5.05. B. 10 negle& doing an Act of the moſt refined Policy. In order to reconcile the little 
34. l. Sovereigns of Hain to him, and gain the Affections of their People, he ſent back 
the Hoſtages the Cart haginians had formerly required of them; and a Spariſh King 
named Edeſto, whoſe Power was greater than that of the reſt, ſeconded him in his 
Deſigns. As ſoon as New Carthage was taken, this prudent Prince foreſaw that 
the whole | Spaniſs Nation would declare for the young Conqueror; and he con- 
ccived Hopes that Scipio would reſtore him his Wife and Children, which were 
fallen into the Hands of the Romans. Nor was this all. If he declared himſelf 
firſt for the victotious Party, he imagined he ſhould be reſpected for making the 
firſt Advances, and have the Credit of all the Alliances that Rome would infallibly 
make with other Princes. Beſides, this was ſecuring his Reputation at leaſt; ſince 
it was not natural to believe that he was now forced to embrace the ſtrongeſ 
Party. All theſe Conſiderations therefore induced Edeſto to go to Tarragns, 
where Scipio ſpent the reſt of the Winter; and he carried with him his Houlhold, 
and his Friends, who made a conſiderable Train; and Scipio was exceedingly te 
joiced at his Arrival. He had long had a Deſign to draw off as many of the qa 
niſb Lords as poſſible, from the Cart baginian Intereſt, and make them Friends to 
Nome and he was charmed to hear Execs make him this Speech. If is, {iid 
he to the Pro-Conſul, 4 fingular Favour of the Gods to me, that none of the Aus 
of this Country haue prevented. me, in the Advances I now make to you. Ott 
Princes do yet halt between the Carthaginians and the Romans. They ftretch au 
their Hands to the latter, and at the ſame time ſend private Embaſſies to the fan 
mer. They are not jet determined to chooſe the beſt Side; which proceeds frow 4 
* Double mindedne(s, which 1 abhor. For my own Part, I come, my Lord, ” 
offer you my Alliſtance, and the Services of my Relations and Friends : And peru 
my goed Offices may not be uſtleſs to you. As ſoon as you have granted the Requ fo 
am going ie make, I Hall baue all the other Princes crowd to my Palace, 
fire me, 10, uſe my Intereſt in you, to obtain for them the ſame Favour. Refiort ; 
then my Wife and Children, and receive me under the Protettion, af Rome, d, 
LE 2 | : 
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Hearts of all the Kings of oe coy, 2 f, and thereby of the Year of 
one to the Romans; and Experience will always ern | 7 Fr,. 1 * 
SCIPIO was much pleaſed with this Dil CET IS . 
i f is Diſcourſe, received the Ki Wd 
douſiy, and gave him Teſtimonies of a great Affecti ng very gra- & Fans » 
inted Edeſto all he asked, and mad Affection. The Pro. Conſul not only &. Peter 
, a N 0 made a perpetual Alliance with hi mem 
the Haniſb Prince with him for ſome time, greatl | 3 but kept Fraccus, 
Friends, ind gave them great Expectations. 2 a, y careſſed his Relations and Conſuls. 
yourable Reception was ſpread beyond the Ebro ng Ly. the Report of this fa- | 
merly Enemies to Rome, renounced the Cartha inia P 3 which were for- 
Upon which the Pro- Conſul judging that a Fleet coats 15 e 
tim 3 he landed all his Marines, Seamen and Rower 1 . WP 
tis Legionaries ; and thereby conſiderably increaſed 4 w gag 57 them among 
Troops ſo well qualified to take the Field, Scipio left 7. NN Then with theſe 
Lelius, his faithful Friend, now returned from Rind 3 * Shout whe "—_" Dy 
undertak 8 5 whom, Scipio 
ry ndertake nothing ; and had therefore delayed his Departure, till he mr 
$.XLVI. Tur Carthaginian Forc i i ige. b 
commanded by three different Central: = reg divided into three Bodies, 
; the Neceſſity of their Affairs, had driven them * among them, as well 
neareſt to the Romans was Aſdrubal the Brother . i org Provinces. The 
fare advanced towards him, with Deſign to fight hi den al z and Scipio there- 
the Son of Giſeo, and Mago, had joined him. The A e e 
Gnmanded was indeed more numerous 1 * : ry 855 former Aſdrubal . 
Troops which Maſiniſſa had brought him from Nunidi wo r0-Conful but, the 
conſiſted of Spanzards, who ſerved him more out of Fear, 1 5 a P wy" 1 | 
Cothage. This plainly appeared, when Scipi | „than any Affection for 
For then the little Spaniſb Kings who m Lon canie to. encamp neat Aſarubal. 
> larged the Cartbaginian 
thought of nothing but deſerting. I W eie nian Army, 
An Lo" ok — e RAE uud Bade 5 F ve Jp 
4, wholly bent upon obeying the Orders of hi s; of whom A 
irtle 14h to his Brother, had d 32 rdets of his Republick, and going into 
back WY bpment of them, had tak r 
Ang taking of New Carthage, theſe Hoſtages had fall - ty” for Hoſtages. At the 
nbis WY tad theſe: precious Pledges in his Camp; and 0 Fy into Scipio's Hands, who' now 
that He to the Carthaginian rer, alle ri Toclivario 5 1 NA 
o_ e Roman. They only w 3 zunation to go over to 
* "ha Execution Bones 3 —— 05 4 . 225 had 4 thei! 
me „ Was what alone prevented it. But ere kept in A/arubal's 
1g thc nent to efeape together; croſſed But ar length, they found a favourable Mo- 
aliby er Camps of th gout Army long Chain of Mountains, . which lay between 
A. two Enemies ; | 13. y between 
due, Give, who was the Speaker — i R 5 og e 0, In- 
e e e, Hig 
| 4 who Are it, either among the 1% re 3 li g is 5 2 Honour 
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n . that Pride and Mvarice could 1 
nered Princet. Ae therefore on e Pave 


1 pew, zo 4 5 miſerable conq 
6 ienated from Carthage, and are become entirely Roman. 
| 118 „r CyIFOre to the C, . Bae 
* 9 i reign: We dont pretend to mate 4 Merit "of the” Preforence we 
** 1 we intreat you not to put an 1 RR es fra 
Wer.” A Speech which 8 only by our fubure Deporement "und of read Ser. 
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you to our Enemies; and where Violence reigns, Contracts are not iudiſſaluble. 7, 


RAM E hgving broken them, is no Infrafjon either of divine or human Laws. Which laid 


* DXLIV. 


he ordered. their Wives and Children to be brought into the Preſence of the two 


" Fanws Kings, who were tranſported with Joy at the Sight of them, and burſt out into 


Maziuve, 
Q. Forvivs. 
Ft Accus, 


Polyb. B. 10. 


c. 34. 


Liv. B. 27. 
c. 18. 


Liv. ibis. 


Polyb. B. 10. 
c. 35» 


Livy, B. 27. 
c. 18. 


 Aſaralal"'s Deli 


and Beſal⸗-; whence ſome conjecture, that this w 


Teats. Then the Roman reſtored them to their Husbands, and their Fathers; and 
deſited Indibilis arid Mandonius to tarry ſome Days with him, and accept of the 
moſt hoſpitable and kind Reception he could give them. After which, they 
brought their Troops to the Raman Camp, and mixed them with the Auxiliaries 
of the Republick 3 and Scipio made uſe of theſe two Kings as his Guides, in his 
March to meet A/drubal. ORIG "I | 

F. XLVII. Tus Carthagemian General was in a terrible Perplexity. Being aban. 


doned by the Spaniards, deſtitute of the Succours he might expect from his ty, 


Collegues, and hard preſſed by a Roman Army, he heſitated, whether he ſhould 
give Battel; but at laſt reſolved upon it. I tome off Conqueror, ſaid he to him. 
ſelf, I ſhall then have time to conſider what to do. If Fortune does not favour 
me, I will gather together the Remains of my Troops after the Defeat, and male 
the beſt of my Way croſs the Pyrences into Gaul, and ſo on to Italy. So that I ſbal 
either make the Romans fy from me, before I leave Spain; or I will revenge m 
Rout upon them in the Heart of their own Country. Aſdrubal's Camp was then 
pitched in the Country of the Caſtellani, at a little diſtance from the River Te, 
and near a City called 11 Becula. Livy, after Polybius, confounds this River, 
which. is little known, with the T agus 3 as he had confounded the Drance with 
the Durance, in his Relation of Hannibal's Paſſage over the Alpes. The Carthy. 
ginian had placed Adyanced-Guards round his Camp; and by their Behaviour 
Scipio judged favourably of the Succeſs of a Battel. They gave way upon the fir 
Onſet, and were driven back quite to their Entrenchments; and then the Pro. Conſu 
gave himſelf time to encamp, fully reſolying to attack the Enemy. But in the 
Night Aſarubal poſted his Troops on an Eminence in a fine Plain, watered by a 
River, which winding round the Eminence, made it a Peninſula. So that the (Ca. 
thaginian choſe his Ground to great Advantage; and Scipio, who formed bi 
Army near his own. Camp, perceiving from thence the Enemy fo adyantageoully 
poſted; the Sight of a numerous Army, entrenched in a kind of inacceſſible Ci 
tadel, ſurpria ed him, and kept him two Days in doubt, whether he ſhould attack 
them. But in the mean time he conſidered, that he might by theſe Delays gire 
the Armies of Mago, and the other Aſdrubal, time to join their Generaliſſimo; 
and the Fear of being ſurrounded by three Carthaginian Armies determined him, 
He ſought all Opportunities to begin the Action; kept his Army continually in 
the Field looking at the Enemy, who were obſtinately bent not to come dovn 
from their Eminence to fight in the Plain; and ſhewing his Soldiers the Carli. 
gini ans drawn up in fine Order as it were in an Amphitheater, he addreſſed himſel 
to his Troops in this manner. The Enemy is afraid of you, ſince he dares not wet 
ture to face mu on even Ground. Courage gives Men more Confidence than A ſdrubi 
diſcovers.. Shall then his Eminence be ſufficient to protect him againſt, our Ami 
Here not the Walls of New. Carthage higher, and more difficult of Acceſs, that 
4 little Hill, on which we can openly ſee the Enemy? No Dangers, either by Sta 
or Lend, could affright you there, And what u il Ads ubal. get by poſting his Trups 


"136 Prolomy mications the City of Becale, and_ is now 3 Part of New Coſille. And accorvg 

places it in 2 the Anſetenr, ot Authe- the fame Latin Author, Aſdrabal, who Mas a 

fon i chat is, in char. Part of Spam which" reaches quiſhed at Bæecula, near the Tagur, which riſes in lt 

om the Pyrenees to Giroxne and Hic. In ſome: Confi nes of Celtiberia, fled towards the Pyrenec 
Al 


, 


anuſcripts of Livy we find the Names of 3 All things conſidered therefore, it is moſt probabe 


| that "the Battel was fought in the Country of le 

„e City of Beſelz in Catalonia. If that was the: old "Caſtellavi, 4 People of Catalonia, who br 

tuation of Bacala, it would very well ieren ö on the Auſerani, and the Pyrenees. 80 Un 

gn, at this time, of porg into Gan; Livy and Polybizs may have confounded the Tem 

5 ation, who-tofy of Ca; with that of the Cuſtellaui. 

was near Caftailo. Ike wiſe may have both taken the Tags for the 0 

if that Opinion, when, little River which runs from the Pyrenees, pas 
which was fought be⸗ Crone, and falls into the Sea. And Ialtly, ! 

iat, he ſays, that Battel bad been fought near the Tages, it * 

aal, in order 40 bag bern more natural for Scipio to have wu 

Wr rom hence it follows, that to nN dy Mount Idabeda, than by The 5 

— was in the Country of che Orezaxj, Which of Caſts , which would haye been our of ks! / 
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then their only Advantage will be that of falling from Top to Bottom, in their R 
Rout, and beating one another down the mo And I will take care to ſhut 
all the Ways, by which they can eſcape. 
tached ſome Manipuli to guard the Neck of Land that led to the Hill between the 


the Windings of the River; and to ſeize the hollow and ſlippery Way that led from 
hey ' the Rock of Bæcula to the Plain. 
ries AFTER theſe Diſpoſitions, the Roman General himſelf drew out his light-armed 


his Infantry, and even the Servants of his Army; and led them to the Attack of Livy, B. 27. 
the Rock, which had ſeveral Flats upon it. On the firſt of theſe, Aſarubal had 8. 

dan- anted thoſe of his Soldiers on whom he little depended, and who were uſed to be- 
two gin Battels with throwing Stones and Darts; but he had not yet vouchſafed to draw 
ould his regular Troops out of his Camp, taking it for granted, that the Nomans would 
him not have the Boldneſs to attack him in a Place he thought inacceſſible. Never- 
Vour eleſs, they advanced to the Foot of the Rock, without any Obſtruction, except 
make thoſe of the Buſhes and Thorns; and as ſoon as they were within reach, they felt 
{ball 2 Shower of Stones and Darts, which were thrown on their Heads from the Enemy 
e my above. Upon which, they in their Turns armed themſelves with Stones, which 
then they found in great Plenty upon the Place, to drive the Enemy from. this firſt 
Tech, Poſt ; and their Skill in ſcaling Walls was here of uſe to them. They climbed 
Liver, up to the firſt Flat, upon their Hands and Feetz and when they were got up to it, 
With it was eaſy ro make themſelves Maſters of it. The Troops that oppoſed them were 
wrtha- not uſed to rally, or ſtand their Ground. So that the Romans killed many of 
wiour them, and forced tlie reſt to climb up, with much Difficulty, to the Top of the 
e fil Hill: And then the Affair became more ſerious. Scipio returned to the main 
Lonſul Body of his Army, and dividing his Legions into two Parts, gave one to Lælius, 
in che to mount the Attack to the Right, whilſt he with the other fell on the Enemy, 
1 by to the Left. The Pro-Conſul had not far to march round; and then the Cartha- 
e Ca. gimans were attacked on three Sides at once; in Front, by the Detachment which 
ed his had made themſelves Maſters of the firſt Flat, and which did their utmoſt to get 
coully up to the ſecond ; and in the two Flanks, by the Legionaries that Scipio and Læ- 
le Gi lus commanded. In the mean time, A/drubal drew his Army out of his Entrench- 
attack ments, and was yet forming them, when Lælius appeared on the Eminence. He 
ys give had choſen the eaſieſt Aſcent, and was come, without any Reſiſtance, to the Top 
flimo; of the Hill, where he was upon a level with the .Encmy ; who not expecting to 
d him, ſce the Romans ſo ſoon in a Condition to fight them upon even Ground, were 
zally in not all formed. Lælius therefore took Advantage of this Diforder, whilſt: Scipio 
; down vas yet climbing up to attack the Enemy on the Left, © 7 
Carths: In the right, the Wing Lelius commanded, fell with Fury on. thoſe: Batta- 
himſel lions which were formed; and they retired; and cauſed | Confuſion among the 
208 we Corps, which were marching to their Poſts. -. Whilſt in the Left, the Detach- 
drubil ment Scipio commanded gave a Shout, and ſeemed ready to fall on the Enemy's 
Ami! Right Wing in Flank. Upon which, the Diſorder in the Carthaginian Army was 
5, tha univerſal, The Soldiers all fled towards the Camp, the Elephants mixed with 
„ Le the Cavalry and Infantry, and all preſſed to get into it. Scipio and Lælius 
5 Troy: WY purſued them, and made a terrible Havock of them. It is ſaid, that-{/@rubal loſt 


cight thouſand Men in this ſingle Action, including thoſe, who running down the 


cording 8 Rock to eſcape, fell by the Hands of the Mauipali, whom\Sejpio had poſted in 
aan de Avenues to it. As for the Curthaginian General, he upon the firſt Sight of 
10 the Rout, took his Meaſures. Being ſtill reſolved to go into aby, according to 
h de Orders he received from Carthage he got cogerhek as many of the Elephants 
who b. ud Soldiers as he could, paſſed the Tech, and fled for Refuge ta the Pyrenees, in 
* — to penetrate into Gaul. Mqſniſſa, WhO would not deſert him in his ill 
14 The Arias followed him: and Scipis did not give himſelf much trouble about pur- 
che Tah ag the Enemy in his Retreat. He contented himſelf With pillaging the deſerted 
e Can, and making Priſoners there the. Number of Wich was no, lefg than ten 
- i; oil ebend Foot, and two. thouſand Horſe. But the Conqueror mude a! grett diffe- 
ye n e between ſome of theſe unfortunate Men, and others. He ſent all the 
The %% home, without Ranſom,; but put the Cartbeginiens into tliey 


fands, to ße ſold for the Begeft of the Republik:: 


* 4 Rock? Tour Courage js ſuch, that you will certainly. put them to Flight; Year of 


hich ſaid, Scipio immediately de- & Fans 
Q Furvivs 


Polyb. B. 10. 
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Year of J. XL VIII. Tran Fame of this memorable Action, which ſeemed beyond the 
R © M Power of Man, was ſoon ſpread in the neighbouring Countries; upon which the 
=) little Sper Kings, which had hitherto appeared well affected to the Carthayj. 
Danes 7478, immediately repaired to the Roman Camp. And then, the young Herg 
rn, gained a greater Victory over himſelf, than that after the taking of New Car; 


h 
— * which had acquired him ſuch Renown. He had in the former Inſtance en 
Conſul. great a Maſtery over his Inclinations, as to abſtain from a beautiful Captive, with 


whom he had fallen in Love at firſt Sight. But now he did ſomething more 
mmidſt the Glitter of his new Glory. Scipio was as much Maſter of his Ambition 
* '*: as his Love, Edeſto had in his firſt Interview already called him King, which the 
Pro. Conſul not obſerving, had expreſſed no Diſlike to the Title, tho fo odious tg 
his Republick. But now, when many Sovereigns lay proſtrate at his Feet, and 
Indibilts, in the Name of all the reſt, gave him that Appellation, and ſaluted him 
Lieu, B. 22. King, the bare mention of the Name made him tremble. And to make his Whole 
ied Army the more ſenſible of his Indignation at it, he aſſembled his Troops, and be. 
ſpoke them thus, in the Preſence of the Spaniſh Princes. | 
THE Title of General of the Roman Armies is ſuffictent for me; and thi, 
Rome has given me. The Gods forbid that I ſhould aſſume any other! Do yy 
Soldiers, continue to call me your General. And as for you, Princes, if out of Af 
on to me, you now honour me with a Title efteemed by you, but very odious to 11; 
be content for the future with ſeeing me exert all the good Qualities which you an. 
ner to that Name. Ton me 4a beneficent Protector, and ſball feel the 
Hype of the gentle Government of the Romans. But as for the Appellation of 
King, I abbor it, and deſire you never to give it me more. Nor was this Specch 
purely an Effect of the Policy of the Pro- Conſul; a ſincere Affection for the Co. 
Pehb. B. 10 Vernment eſtabliſhed in his Country dictated it to him: as appeared by his Con. 
6 37. duct in all the Countries where he afterwards extended his Victories. He was the 
| Conqueror of Spain, Africa, Afia, and Syria; and might in all Places have 2 
cepted the Crowns that were offered him. But he always refuſed them; and 
only conquered, to ſubj ect the vaſt Countries he ſubducd to his Republick. Hapyy 
Rome, to have had ſo diſintereſted a Subject | DIG ; | 
Im Sami Sovercigns themſelves were charmed with the Moderation of thi 
young Conqueror. They did not comprchend, how a Man could have Reſolution 
enough to decline à Title ſuperior to all others. The Roman made them all Pre 
ſents aud gave Hudlibilis Leave to chooſe himſelf three hundred Horſes; and whel 
they returned into their own Countries, they celebrated the Fame of their amiabk 
Conqutrot, and were ever after faithful to him. ne T 
Ziey, B-27- F. XLIX. In the mean time, Scipio continued in the Camp Aſadrulal had de 
TOW" ſerted ;- and when he wa preparing to remove from thence, a young Prince vs 
brought before him, whom” the Quaſtor had found among the Captives. He hu 
beten informed by him; that he was of the Blood Royal, and related to Majiniſi; 
and being in the Flower of his Age; very beautiful, and having an Air of Gra 
deur in his nent, ſuitable de his Birth, the Quzfor thought it neceſlary i 
acquaint the Genegal with his Caſe.” Then Seprp asked him Queſtions about b 
Country, his Bicth, and the Reaſons which had forced him to take up Arm! 
And Ri Reply was, Im 4 Numidian; und! Name Maſſiva. I was it a 


Ompbam young amd having been: brought up in/the Court of Gala, King of Num 
— —e— ther's Side, 1; my Uncle Maſiniſſa into Spill 
r which that King brought hither ro Aſdrubal i 


. Hy; forteduion 0 comwaur-of | e teflon Far the. Day pheRom 
ughs Aidiubal, % eninown to my Uncle, mounted on „ and came 10 
Fight "My Horſe rhrew mb, and I dt taken Priſoner; and 1 achnowledy! 
1 | Upon which Scipio ordtercd/ that Care ſhould be tale 
ofitheyoung/Prince; and That ne. ſhould be tieated as ſuch. And after the 
and alked him M he dented 60 xtturti! to che King his Uncle. The young Ns 


cha age widi Team n hit Byas, that it Was the utmoſt of his Wiſhes. 4 
_ has wee od mach of the Ferochy which was the Charadc!i 
e firſt Prince 
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te \ very rich Habit; gave him a Span;ſh Sword adorned with a Gold Buckle, à Year of 
i. Cioak embroidered after the Rowan Manner, and put a Gold Ring on his Finger; K O M E 
lerg made him a Preſent of an Horſe richly accoutred ; and in this Manner ſent him , PXLV- 


hack, under A Guard of Horſe. Thefe were the Methods by which the Pro. Con- fo dog | \ 
J gained the Affections even of his Enemies; and in this particular Inſtance, he Maznevs, 
ſcemed to provide for the future. We ſhall hercafter find, that Rome will have tio * 
Friends more ſincere in their Affection, than Maſiniſſa and his Numidians. OConſuls. 
F. L. Tune Flight of Aſarubal, and his March over the Pyrenees, gave Seipio 
ome Uneaſineſs; and it being deliberated in a Council of War, whether he 


us to hould purſue him, fight him a ſecond time, oppoſe his Departure, and pre- 
and rent his paſſing into Italy; ſome were againſt giving this vanquiſhed Enemy a 
| bim Moment's time to breathe. But Scipio judged better. He concluded, That the 
hole two Armies of Mago and the Son of Giſco, would infallibly join Aſarubal; and, 
1d be- That it would be dangerous for the Romans to have three Armies upon them at 


once. And he therefore thought it ſufficient to detach ſome Troops to ſeize cer- 
tin Paſſages in the Pyrenees; whilſt he led his victorious Army into the Heart of 
Hain, ſettled all the Countries there in Peace, and received many Nations into an 
Alliance with the Romans. And theſe Things were the Buſineſs of the reſt of the 
Campaign. He was already returning to Tarragona, and was paſſed the Defiles of 
the Country of the Caſtellani, when he received the News that the three Cartha- 
gam Armies were joined. | | * 

MAGO and the other Aſarubal were indeed come into the extreme Parts of 
am, a little too late to relieve Hannibals Brother; but nevertheleſs the three Com- 
manders held uſeful Conferences together; conſulted about the common Intereſt of 
the Curthaginians; and all agreed that there were but two Things to be done, in the 
preſent Poſture of Affairs. One was, for Aſdrubal to paſs thro Gaul into Fahy, 
which they ſaid the preſent State of Things would have required, if no Orders 
had come from Carthage about it. The other was for the Caribaginians to con- 
ne themſelves to Luſitania, near The Streights of Gades; fince there alone, the 
nan Name was yet ſcarce known. They took it for granted, That the Ha- 
at would continue their Deſertions; That Scipio was not far off; and That 
yberevet he came, he would always draw over the People into his Intereſt. And 
he Reſult of the Conſultation was, That the Son of Giſeo ſhould reſign up his 
Troops to Mago, and go into the Baleares Iſlands with large Sums of Money, to 
nike new Levies ; That Mago, in the mean time, ſhould' go and poſt himſelf in 
vitania, at the Bottom of Spain; and That Aſdrubal ſhould prepare to go and 
vin his Brother in- Ttaly, with as many Spaniſh Troops as he could get together, 
for Maſmiſſa, three thouſand of the beſt of the Cavalry were given him; to 
port the Allies che Cart haginiaus had left in the Heart of Spain;'and to ravage 
de Enemy's Countries. And after theſe Diſpoſitions, the Chiefs parted, and cach 

ired to his Poſt. IF way Rig SITY tf] 3 l mul“ n ar 

F. LI. Ar Rome, the News that was brought from Spain, gave the People and 

nate an high Eſteem and Veneration for Scipio, both on account of his Exploits 

id his Virtues. Of all the Generals who had ſignalized themſelves this Year, he was 

e only one Whoſe! Conduct was pure and unblemiſhed. Tho” the People thought 

lis Conqueſt more by Artiſice than Valour. Fulvius ſeemed to have flept away 

e Campaign. And Marcellus himſelf was not without Reproach. After the 

Kory he had gained over Hamibal, he had been obliged to put his Troops into 

urters of Refreſhment, at 11 Vena; and whilſt he was there dreſſing his 

ounded, Hannibal had made long Incurſions into the rich Countries in 1tah...: 

Nay, the Malice of Marcellus Enemies was ſuch, that they would have made Plut. Life of 
reſponſible for the Damages he could not prevent, and of which ſome Pro- Marce/tss. 


ices complained. He had a dangerous Enemy, in one of the Trobunes 4 _ "4 


yr x ISS 


wx &% 1 


Army. The 
Vor. l. 


4d, Ko 


Adable 


Is 


You af dable in the Comitia, as Marcellus was in the Field; and from the Time of the 
14 


&% WS People that this General was incapable of conducting the Roman Armies. 50 that 
Maznvs, the News of the ſecond Victory, was what alone had preſerved him from ſuffer. 
Q, Foryws u Bibulus raiſed againſt him at that time; and now, hi 

Fe, ing by the Hatred railed againſt him a ; „his Enemy and 


Liv. ibid. 


ts 
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M firſt Battel with Hannibal which Marcellus had loſt, and which he had repaited 
the nem Day with ſo much Glory, 11 Bibulus had endeavoured to perſuade the 


þ.. . would fain have made his Repoſe a Crime, tho abſolutely neceſſary. Val 
...Taz, violent. Tribune pretended, That Marcellus was become a ſecond Hannibal ad 
That after his Victory, he had enjoyed the Pleaſures of Venuſia, which was his 


ee 

Capua; and had there enervated his Courage, with bathing and feaſting. And theſe = 
Diſcourſes: having made Impreſſions on the Multitude, a Proceſs was now begun each 
againſt the generous Pry-Conſul, whoſe Innocence, and great Courage made him T 
too ſecure. He deſpiſed his Adverſary, and ſuffered him to get an Advantage oye; rals, 
him. But at length, his Friends perſuaded him to leave the Army, and come tg Calp 
| Rome to defend his; Honour, thus openly attacked. | | conft 
As ſoon: as, he appeared, and it was known that he would make his own De. was | 
ence, all Nome ran together to the Flaminian Circus, and there the Cauſe vas Sicih 
tried. The Accuſer ſpoke firſt ; but his Speech turned as much againſt all the Pa. the 1 
Iricians in Office, as againſt Marcellus. He. complained of the Injury the Pain. The! 
cian Generals did to the common Cauſe; and ſuggeſted that Hannibal could not 18 C 
have ſubſiſted in Italy for ten Years together, had it not been for the affected Dj. de ab 
latorineſs of the Patrician Conſius. How ſhameful is it for Rome, ſaid he, that many 
4 foreign General, -who was but nine Tears at Carthage, ſbould continue m, ve tc 


And then, the Orator falling with Vehe. 
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113 Caen, and The, Greek Tables, reckon name of a Branch, of the Claudias Fami . | 
25 b N S e, ee Title" taken Fond the Prieſthood , which N 
They dpbiet 9 * reckon chat of the Year 538; Gaui, then polſeſſed.., | 
_ becauſe this Conſu? was then forced ro-abdicate, un- | 115 Licinins Vatuf received a Commiſſion # 1 
der Pretence that his Election was defeQive: But fame time, to repair thicty old 399 174 whic o 
Ling, Platarch, Appian, and the U. Monu- mn the Port of Ua, and to equip ewenty ft 
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es. Theſe fifty Galleys were to cruiſe along the 
its next to the Roman Territory, and guard them 
$anſt the Invaſions of the Enemy. 

116 The Fleet commanded by Marcus Valerius 
Levinns, conſiſted of ſeventy Galleys, excluſive of 
lie thirty which had been employed in the Siege of 
rerum, and afterwards ſent to Sicily, So that 
virus had an hundred Galleys under his Com- 
mand, with which he might make a Deſcent in A- 
a, if he thought proper. 

117 Livy tells us, that of the eighty Galleys 
Mich were partly brought into Spain, and partly 
Uken before ew Carthage, Scipio ſent away fifty 
b Sardinia. This ſeemed a nec Precaution, 
© guard that Iſland againſt the Invaſions of the Car- 
nen. It was reported on all Hands, that a 
cet of two hundred Galleys was fitting out in the 


Pro- Conſuls choſen were, Fulvius, whoſe Con ſulſbip was not yet end 
and who was elected Pro- Conſul of Campania, and had a Legion aſſigned him; Þ 
Valerius Lævinus, who was continued in the 116 Command of the Roman Fleet 
in Sicily; Sulpicius Galba, who was again declared General of the Troops and 
fleet that lay on the Coaſts of Greece, and watched the Steps of Philip of Mace- 
In; and laſtly, Scipio 117, who was continued in Spain, with Junius Silanus: And 
each Pro-Conſul had an Army in his Province. | | 

TAE following Perſons were alſo elected Pro-Pretors, had the Title of Gene- 
rals, and commanded Armies. Haſtilius Tubulus was appointed to ſucceed Caius 
nius, in the Command of two Legions in Hetruria. 
conſtituted Pro-Pretor, at Aretium; Veturius Philo, in Ciſalpine Gaul. L. Cincius 
was placed at the Head of the Fleet, which was to guard the Coaſts of Italy and 
Sci, with that Title: Aurunculeius Cotta commanded two Legions in Sardinia, in 
the ſame Quality; and M. Junius Silanus, a Body of Men in Spain, under Scipio. 
The Republick now had in Pay one and twenty Legions, all conſiſting of Roman 
3 Citizens. Difficult indeed it would be to believe, that one ſingle Nation could 
he able to furniſh out ſuch numerous Levies, and maintain ſo many Armies, in ſo 
many different Countries ; did not both Greeks and Latins atteſt ir. 
ve to admire moſt, the Wiſdom of a Senate, which was capable of providing for 
ſo many Expeditions at once; or the Conſtancy of Soldiers, who were always ready 


Cart 
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Craſſus's Lot was to hear the Cauſes of Foreigners; but he likewiſe received Or- Year. of 
ders to march wherever the Senate ſhould direct. Julius Ceſar was ſent Prætor ROME 
0 Sicily ; and Flaminius went to reſide at Tarentum, to guard the Country of the N 


Q. Fapivs 
ed, M3 x1mvs, 


Terentius Varro was 


And which are 


As for Marcellus, he did not idly languiſh away his time, before he came to 
The Senate receiving Information, a few 
Days after his Election, that Hetruria was ready to i riſe, and that the Sedition 
had begun at the City of Aretium, the Magiſtrates and People of which City were 
ill-affeted to the Romans; the Conſul elect inſtantly ſet out; affrighted the Hetru- 
ine with the Orders he had received from the Senate, to bring into Hezruria 
the Troops he had commanded in Apulia; and, in Appearance at leaſt, re- eſta- 
died Tranquillity in the Province. But nevertheleſs, Ca/purnius who command- Z. B. 27; 
ed there, did not think it proper to leave that Province, till Hoſtilius his Succeſ- © 21. 

ſor had brought his Troops thither; and Terentius Varro was ſent thither, with an 
enraordinary Commiſſion. Notwithſtanding the ill Succeſs of the Battel of Can- 
ne, this preſumptuous Conſul was ſtill employed; and now came to Aretium, found 
Hiſtilius encamped near it, and ordered him to bring his Troops into that City. 
Alter this, Varro erected his Tribunal in the Market-place ; cited the Magiſtrates to 
pear before him; and required them to give his Republick Hoſtages to ſecure 
teir Fidelity. The Senators deſired two Days to con 
vith much Difficulty, granted; and in the mean time ordered Guards to be ſet at © 2+ 
al the Gates, to hinder the Aretini from going out of the City in the Night. 
but the Orders of a contemptible General were not well executed. Seven of the 
Senators of Aretium found Means to efcape;-with their Families; and their Eſcape 
Was not known, till the Senate appeared before Varro. Then the Eſtates of the 


inian Ports. The Defign of the African 
Republick was to go on three different Expeditions 
at the ſame time; one on the Coaſts of Italy, an- 
other on thoſe of Sicily, and a third on thoſe of 
Sardinia. 

118 The Roman Republick at the ſame time gave 
the Conſuls Leave to make new Levies, if they 
thought it neceſſary. 

119 The News of this Rebellion was ſent by 
Cains Calpurnins, the Pro-Pretor of Hetruria, by 
Letter. He had had Orders not to ftir from the 
Territory of Aretium with his Army, before Teren- 
tins Varro arrived; and it had been particularly re- 
commended to Hoſftilins Tubuluns, before he ſet out 
for Hetruria, to watch narrowly the Deſigns and 
Motions of the Citizens of this City. 


4 


"Fugitives 


Conſuls. 


ider of it; which Harro, Liv. B. 27. 
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Year of Fugitives were confiſcated 3 and the Senators gave the Hoſtages required, J, 
KO ME carticd fixſcore to Rome z and exaggerated the Evil, when he came there, He 
DXLIV informed the Senate, that Hetraris threatened an Inſurrection; and yng,, 


Cre that Pretence demanded new Troops. Accordingly, one of the Legions 2p. 
Maxſuus, inted to guard the Walls of Nome, Was given him; and being by that means 
2 come the Commander of a great Army, he continued in Aretium with one halt 
Conſuls. of it; and gave Heft ilius the Command of the other, with Orders to run over all 

Hetruria, and not think the Province ſufficiently ſettled, till he had put it out of 
the Power of the Inhabitants to rife. Whence it is caſy 0 to judge, what Op. 
prefſions and Ravages were committed there. | 


120 Cloſe of this Year 544 was remarkable length, News came, That he was yet alive ; 
fot the Celebration of The Roman © Games. The C That the Bois kept him in Captivity. And this = 
rule ZEdiles, Laciat Cornelia Candinns, and Ser- h to raiſe a Doubt, whether the Son of a M 
vins Sulpicins Galba, ded at them. The Ple- who was actually in Slavery, in an Enemy's Hang, 

les alſo, Cams Servilias, and Quintns Cæ- ht to be ſuffered to poſſeſs any Office in the Re. 
E ciliat Metellut, entertained the People 


o 

with other publick. But no Regard ſeems to have been had to 

Games ut the ſame time. Then thete aroſe « Diſ- this Scruple. Juſt as this Year was ready to expire 

pute about Cain Serviline. His Father had been the Deputies of Tarentam appeared before the Se- 

formerly ſent into Ciſa/pize Caul, with the Title of nate, implored the Clemency of the Fathers, and 

Triamvir, to diſtribute the Lands of a new Colony ; defired thar they might be reinſtated in the Poſſeſion 

and 4 Report having beers ſpread that he had been of their Liberty and Laws. But the Deciſion of 

Killed by the Bo#i, near Modena, his Death was ta- this Affair was poſtponed till the Return of the Coil 
ken for granted, for ten Years together. But at Fabius. | 
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BOOK n 


oO ME had never yet appeared to have a greater Advantage over Han- 
nibal, than in the Beginning of the eleventh Year ſince his Entrance A 
into Italy. He had now loſt Capua and Tarentum. Moſt of the con- 
ſdetable Cities on the Southern and Eaſtern Coaſts of Italy, which had ad- 
Fred to him, were now fallen off from him; and his faithful Friends the Brut. 
ti; began to be wayering in their Fidelity. The many Battels he had gained 


6.1 


Army he had brought from Spain, and with which he had conquered the Romans 
it Came, and on the Banks of the Lake Thraſwmenus. The Return of the Na- 
tions to the Roman Intereſt was now become as frequent, as their Revolt had for- 
netly been ſudden. Beſides, the Republick had made a ſurprizing Progreſs againſt 
Carthage, int Sicily, and Spain; and Rome had never abounded more with great Ge- 
nerals. Fabius yet continued at the Head of the Senate, and was cndowed with 
the greateſt Talents to ſupport, and ſerve his Republick, either in the Cabinet, or 
the Field. Marcellus was juſt raiſed to the Conſulſpip again, and Hannibal was 
zone to enter the Lifts with him, in the approaching Campaign. In Hain, Scipio 
vas both ſubduing the Enemies of Rome with his Sword, and gaining their Hearts 
by his Virtues. So that theſe many Sueceſſes puffed up the Minds of the Romans: 
but we ſhall ſoon ſee them humbled by new Misfortunes, and the Hopes of their 
Enemies revive. ©. 6 + Aug unge 

DurinG the Winter, the Conſult almoſt ſpent their whole time in the City, 
in religious Affairs. It was neceſſary to offer many Victims, to expiate the fatal 
Effects of the many Preſages that were conſtantly told the Conſuls every Year, be- 
fore they ſet out from Nome. And now, many frivolous and fabulous Stories were 
brought from the Provinces. It was ſaid, That at Capua Lightning had fallen on 
the Temples of Mars and Fortune; and Rats knawed the Gold that was hung 
p in the Temple of Jupiter. It was reported, That at Caſinum a Swarm of Bees 


| ond ee 8 # | : 40 10 4 bai latin 2d balm v1) AE! 
I The Divinations taken from the Sight of à ciant oftientum. But the Fears of 11 People were very 
0 n civil Life, or ap- 


Rit or a Mouſe, how chimerical ſoevet they ma eat, if things that-were-uſcful 
pear to Men of Senſe, had their Influence on the 2 "on ligion, were: gnawed by Rats. And 
molt important Negotiations. Lo meet one of theſe Ciceto, tho? A Pagan, could not help turning ſuch ir- 
tle Quadrupeds unexpectedly, was er 2k rational Prepoſſeſſions into Ridicule. We are, ſays he, 
luperſtitious Pagans a juſt Cauſe to ſuſpend the Exe- De Diving. B. 2. ſo inconfiderate as to make is an in- 
ton of Bufineſs of Moment. Upon the ſqueek- anſbicin Prodiry,of eee, any aſeful thing. And 
of a Mouſe, the Romans aſſembled in Comia e this Rule, i one has happened to gnau Pla» 
ere alarmed and diff without x what to's Book of Politicks, in m Study, I am from thence 


hey were about. This was enough to oblige Fa- 10 zormens myſe with Apprehen/ions that ſome. great 
"us Maximus then Dickaror, according to Yaltriss Mifartunc: will happen. i Rome. His Words ate 
ins; or Miuacias, according to Platdrch; and theſe. Nor zus leves atque incumſiderati ſummns, nt fi 
wy Flaninizs, General of Horſe, to lay down mares corroſerint aliguid,; quoran eſt opus, hoc wnum 
ir Offices, from a Perſuaſion that the Gods dil- monſtrum putemus. i 7 quod Platonis 
ſproved of their Promotion. This was enough to Politiam naper apnd me Mare n Re- 

'Y 1 Credit of Aaspicer, according to Pli- publica dehsi pertimeſcere. Se. Anſtin, Doct᷑. 
} . 


6. 57. Soricis dcn dirimamar Aa- Chriſtian. B. 2. urges: 9 this Doctrine ong of 
4. And the ſame Pliny tells us in · the ſame Place, Carts fe a ay conſulted about aRat's 


wail By 


t if the Mice happened to be white, it was a having knawed er of a Shoe; he. replied, 


5 pyP tage, and foreboded the Succeſs of the Eu- Aud what is there wonderful in this ? The Wonder 
ie.” Mures cum candidi provenere, letum fa- would have been if the Shoe bad n the Rat. 
Fo | * : 5 However, 
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and loſt, had exhauſted him of Men; ſo that few were now remaining of the Conſuls. 
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had 
tered into the Temple of 


potted, that the Entrails of the Victims 


of the Gods was appeaſed. Theſe 4 ſiniſter Prognoſticks continued for ſome 


ſettled in the Market. place; That at O,, the Wall, and one of the Ca 
X O ME of the City, had been damaged by Thunder; That at Czre, a 2 Vulty n 
Jupiter; and That at Yulfenii, a Lake had a 
red as Blood. And 3 laſtly, to . 
et 


r had en. 


theſe Misfortunes, the 11 * 


iſcovered no Signs, That the Anget 


Days , 


but by ſpilling the Blood of many Animals, the Fears of the People ſeemed to be 


allayed. The Celebration of The Ludi Apollinares, or Apollinarian Games, 
not yet fixed tp any certain Day. That Corwelins, who had formerly 


were 


bor ne the 


Name of Sails, had inſtituted them; and the Prætors of the City celebrated them 


at what time they pleaſed. But now a Plague raged at Rome, which 


Was More 


epidemical than mortal; and gave occaſion to the fixing of theſe Games to à cet. 


tain Day. The People, by a Decree, made à Vow to celebrate 


of the Nones of the Month Quintilis. 


And it was alſo upon religious Motives, that 
of a Project he had formed, and even delayed ſetting out for the Army. Dy; 
firſt Conſulſbip, in the Battel he had fought with the Gauls near Claſtidiun, 
had made a Vow to erect a © Temple to Honour and Yirrue. He thought hiniey 


his firſt 


them on The Ey 


Marcellus ſuſpended the Execution 
ing 


he 


- indebred to the Protection of theſe Gods, for the Defeat and Spoils of Vrridomary, 
and he was now deſirous of fecing his Vow diſcharged' before he left Rome. Bu 


of a Monſter, with 


the Pontifices oppoſed his Deſires. 
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The ROMAN: HISTORY. 


tink Temples inſtead of one; and tho they were built in all haſte, Marcellus did 


3 F. II. Wurn 


48 uu 8UPRA' GENUA TOLLITO. By theſe laſt Words, the Rules laid down in certain Rituals; which Cicero, 
Ns zun SUPRA cu TOLLITo, Nama fotbat their B. 1. De Divin. calls Libri Ful 
having thaſe Funeral Ceremonies performed fot them, wales. Theſe Books treated of ſeveral Poin ts rela- 
which were then in Uſe among the Romans. ' But ting to Thunder and Lightning. The Romans had 


killed were abſolutely denied Burial of any ſort: This ken it from the Books of Tages, the malt famous 


eſtinonies of ancient Authors. Qrintilian eſpe- It was ſu poſed, that an 
2 Declam. 64. 8 himſelf in ſo clear a ene 
manner concerning it, as to leave no Doubt remain- written a Book concerning the manner of expiat- 
. Quo quis — 12 ickus fuerit, eodem ſepe- ing Thunders. Serviur gory, of this Collection in 
Laar. This plainly proves, that Perſons killed with his Commentary on the fixth Book of the Eueid, 
Thunder mi oo ried. And Artemidoras of Ephe- and ſays it was carefully preſerved in the Temple 
ſu: ſays the ſame thi „B. 2. ch. 8. Of the 4 of Apollo. 
tation of Dreams. evertheleſs, it muſt be owned, All the Myſtery of theſe Purifications conſiſted in 
that ſome Moderns have _— divided in Opinion an expiatory Sacrifice, and certain Forms of Con- 
concerning the Meaning of the Words, Nx zun ſecration, which ancient Authors have not tranſ- 
wPRA GENUA TOLLITO. 4, ch. 32. on the Laws mitted to us. All we know of theſe ſuperſtitious 
of The XII Tables, underſtands them to ſignify, that Practices, is, that the Arzſpices appointed by the State 
the Body was not to be lifted off the Ground to be to do this Office, were dreſſed in their. Sacerdotal 
carried to e Burial-Place. It was drawn along Habits, and facrificed a Sheep of two Years old. 
with a: Hook, fays he, as the Bodies of executed This expiatory Victim was offered up to Fepirer, 
Criminals Were. Caſanton, according to P:#iſcns, in order to appeaſe his Anger, and ſtop the Arm 
was of opinion, that Nau Law alluded to the The Thunderer. And ſometimes, for the greater 
received Cuſtoms of the Ancients, of — I Safety, Aruſpices were brought from Hetruria, on 
fuming, and dreſſin © Dorn is Bodies in Funeral cpoſe to perform theſe Offices. Aula, Gellins tells 
before they were buried, or placed on the Pile. bs * the Romans applied themſelves to them, to 


Now in order to perform theſe —— it was offer Expiations on account of the Thunder that 
neceſſary, that the dead Body ſhould be on the had fallen on the Statue erected under 


Knees of him who did theſe Offices. roy in Proof ratins Cocles, in the Forum Romanzm. 


of this he quotes the ancient Monuments. But ne- The Animal offered up was cal & Romans, 
rertheleſs, dt is, certain that Name did not abſolute- Biden: ; and from. tetor be Pie oc 


etrgrian 


* ans 


be only ere that their — ſhalt not be N ed, Sacerdotes Bi 


i 1 1 ef 


led with 
rk — 44 on 


lace mar the Comitizm ; and com- expiate Th 


removed Out where they fell. a College n_y ne Was into 9 diffe- 
there was an Exception even to this Rule, with re- tein Didivin. A Inſcription found under 
yr thoſe who were killed with Li ghtaingrwithin the Fo anden e eee of Aſculapins, 
de City ; as for inſtance, in any Street, or in the the Iſland of the Ver, has conveyed down to us 
Conitinme; or Theater, & c. We have Greedy ob- the Name of one Fra Pompeixs, with wo Gat 
ed, Vol. 1. That it was a Cuſtom religiouſly ob- of ate e Word Biden Dr 15 BibzNraLIg. 
lerred from the firſt of Rome, and confirmed 
by the Boker with N 1 with Thinder : nd Toft ud. * 19 
Tyiſte jaces r 4s. fr 
SEE But Pax] the Deacos is miſtaken, when be fo, 
that 2 * twice firack with 
under one ents underſtood 
we — that _ Yori pon it. Another Inſcription alſo proves, that the Senate 
of the 10 be gathered together, and depo- ſometimes 7 | 
led in OE ? 
manded 'a Statue to 
Pillar, exeted in the ſame Place, accordi S. C. pzpicavir. .. 
Tt, and Pablius Vidtor.. But the former ders, But to return to the Places « 
this Privitege was ed merely in 
und the Anſwers of fome | 5 — 
Vhich gc oned this Removul of the gui 
. a not — * 
t new: — to the Pieces 
Want ning or hunder had fallen. 
wem ſacred Places which a 
55 any * not lawful to 


* Ses of encl 
| med on the Pla which hd! 


»” And tho” Marcellus endeavoured to get the better of theſe $cniptcs ; he Year ot 
found it out of his Power. It was deemed abſolutely neceſſary to erect two dif. R © M E 


not live to 2 them. This, Honour was reſerved for his Son, who did it Td 
| | — «hd 
Latinity. S1 H ourne Funn Joni ocetstr, chunderſtruck. Then they purified it, according to 5 Confu 


83 or Fuimi- 


ve ought not from thence to infer, that Perſons ſo this Ceremonial from the Hetrariazs who bad ta- 
Interpretation of Furnebins does not agree with the Man among them, forthe Art 8 19 Pre- 


Bigois, an ; ach reverenced in 2 Njmpy | 


in Memory of He. 


lace where it 
e ue Burial of Perſons killed with Thun- offered, Fee an the M L 
in 


made of him, and placed 5 Furlc. TowanT1. ReaTws, L. F. 2 ee & * 
1 bs 


t was uſual r * ok | 


2 9 


_— 
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42 15 45 9 fertle ls the 


T. Oy erw 
Caches,, 7 
onfuls. 


en 


Trees that had been thundetſtruck. Feſtas calls them 
Strafertarii; a Term borrowed from two ſorts of 
Cakes made of Paſte baked on Cinders, which they 
. offered up to Japiter by way of Oblation, or ex- 
; piatory rifice. Theſe 
private Perſons, that for a certain Sum of Money 
they would make ſeveral Sorts of Expiations, by 
way of Reparation for ſome Faults or Negligences, 
of which thoſe Petſons bad been guilty, in religious 
Matters.” And in caſe Sersfertarii were not to 
had, the Maſter of the Family, who was obliged to 
make this Reparation, diſcharged this Duty himſelf. 
And whilſt the Sacrificer performed this. religious 


Ceremony, he repeated a Prayer, which Feſtus and 
> Words. PzEcor TE, 


Cp 4 % © 


Nute, Dowo, Frags urn. Ce. That is, I 1n- 
2 Ne 


Such was Ka Wort nge, Rene inſtituted for 
fear of "Thunderbolts. Prepoſſeſſions were 
fach concerning them, that it was ORs a Crime 
to take out of a Vineyard that had been thunder 
ſtruck; even the Wine that was neceſſary for the Li- 
bations uſed in Serißces. 
And among other Effects of the Dread. of Thun- 
—— and Li n one was, that it made theſe ſu- 
is Por invent à Goddeſs, which they 
called Fed Fl 925 St. Anftin | s of her, B. 6. De 
Cidiate Dei; and Seneca gives her the Name © 
Falgoris, Fries. And after. the Aer realiz 
this 


C ert to im- 
ote her Aſſiſtance 


& Lightn had Order 
Power to AN Light Hy 1055 this, viſion 


e Nt aer then a 080 l him, 1 
wer un 

made him ſubjeck to e of i Ra Rank. 
— e ehe Di the: Pfad the 


3 a 

Day, and Thimdes ed 
en n 2 ah was icon Nig, yg, cs 
8 that the 1 by N f . Were Mr): x. 
Canan, or. Plytt,: or the Sove- 
reign of the Mazes ; and that thoſe & by 'Day belonged 

” — — „Nevercheleſt, the Her ari re reckv 
vp — — which „ with 
K reſt, Juno 

1 — Ig On dhe Reverſe © 
mar, we ind u Pala. armed wi eg 


* Plate 12. 
"Medal % $ 3 Bur theſe Divinities enjoyed this rivilege, 
7 e 


only. inSubordination — the Gods. 
was "the God, to whom th 5 and Romans paid 
* under the 2 6 ZEYC_KEPArT. 


their 
| NIOC, ot Juras Furovtaror, 
Plate 12. — 5 in the e Plate! . 29 
Medals 2 and c_— 
be; an TO — we 1. 
| 7 — mentioned er, 
% Title . Noro, wo 


— ded; 
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Ee 


_ ho gare int 
nt 5 55 
— es Pat ft: Meret 


TO 
8 — 


wk Office was wholly confined to expiating the g 
Strafertari: agreed with pr 


be had drawn all this Quackery, if I may uſe the Ex. 


noctial; 'the fourth, from the Weſt to the 800 


well us All the reſt, We ay o — 
fiflenciew'of he Paget W Fro. The . 2 Fl 


of 7 Mictd gua 


1 their Lives. Such were thoſe which were heard it 
Marriage, 
e E N of Importance, as the Four 


| 2 * "whoſe fatal E a de ſuſpended, ue 


aB ont, \HISTORY. B XXII 


N..the religious Ceremonics were performed, the Senate was aſſem. 
Affairs of the Publick, The Pretors ſet out for their reſpectiye 

: „ erg and Orders were ſent, to Scipio, to detach fifty Galleys of his Fleet to 
W A Sardinia... A Rumour was ſpread at Rowe, that Carthage was equipping a Fleet of 
Meneztrus. two hundred Sail, to ravage the Coaſts of Italy, Sardinia, and Sicily. And then, 


the 


ural Science. The Araſpices looked on the Noiſe 
and Falling of Thunder, as mylterious Preſages. 
And they above all things obſerved ** Diſtances of 
the Places Where it was heard, or ſeen, from the 
four cardinal Points of the celeſtial Sphere. — 
pretended, that the Thunder Was a ſacred Lan 

by which the Gods diſcovered the Decrees o 2 
But theſe falſe Prophets abuſed the People, by pre. 
tending to be the _ Interpreters of theſe Signs or 
Characters, to which they ſaid they had a Key ey. They 


flion, from the old Books of the Hetrarian,. 
lany ſays, B. 2. c.25. that the Authors of theſe pro- 
phetical ks firſt divided the Heavens into four 
principal Parts. The firſt reached from the North 
to the Eaſt; the ſecond, from the Eaſt to the South, 
the third, from the North to the Welt of the E qui- 


Then they ſubdivided each of theſe four Parts i into 
four Parts. So that-by theſe four Subdiviſions, the 
whole was divided into ſixteen Parts, or Regions, 
The eight firſt, from the North to the South by the 
Faſt, — called Partes Siniſtræ. If the Thunder 
happened in any of theſe Parts, it was thought auſpi. 
cious, The eight other Regions, to the Right, from 
the Notth to the South by the Weſt, were called 
Parties Dextre. The Thunder that happened in any 
of theſe: was deemed unlucky. The caſdn of tha 
Difference was taken from hence, that in the for- 
mer was the Eat, where the Sun begins to rejoice 
Nature with the Bri htaeſs of his Rays; and in the 
latter the. eſt, where — his Coucls 8 
e to the Night, t orrow 

— *. ive the Reader a clearer Idea of this Di- 

Heavens, we have here annexed a Plan 
2 The — Temple ; which was the Name given 
—— how — — to 


[Of cost 
ins oy 2 2 Senſe 0 regard to theſ 
— —— Ee who knew the Vanity 


cen of them, endeavours, B. 6. to undeceive thoſe, who 
were. impoſed. on by theſe ſolemn Farces. it 


Ne trepidas cœli 'dvifes partibus amens I | 

* ' Uni volans ignis per venerit aut in ut ram ſe 
V. * — . quo pacto per loca ſepta 

" ' Bing minatus ut extulerit ſe. 


eng different Ways of conſidering Thunder, 

were the Foundation of a kind of myſtical La 

age among the Aagurs and et, of which 

the Ancients (and among others, —— 

Nataralift, and Feſtus) Se given us ſome 

They divided the ſeveral. Sorts. of — 

ding to their different r , bas 

1 5 ULMINA PzrykTUa, which were Thunder, 
hich ſuch good or. bad Augaries were ihe, 

as affe the Poſans concerned all the Days 


xl * Settlement, or the Execu- 


ny or 
* iy os VLMEN e which was 2 


n ented. 
ene ee, or Sen which, 
The inn to Mearſiut, was equally. aſcribed to Pl 
155. the Sovereign of the Manes, ooh 
1 T his was the Thunder thati was 
4 the Cloſe of che Day; and upon l 


2 * Sacrifice, was offered g bo each d 
TE ru Varun r BRUTUM) or the Thunder 
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Command of the Armies in this laſt Iſland was divided. The Senate ordered, Year of 


the 
that Sex. Ceſar 
yho had eſcaped at the Battel of Cannes and That Levinus ſhould command the  PXIV: 


ſhould command the Land- Forces which conſiſted of the Soldiers RO M E 


fleet, of ſeventy Sail; to which ſnould be added thirty more Ships, which were M Cra 


then laid u 


in the Port of Tarentum. The latter Pro- Conſul had alſo Leave d e e, 


go and make a Deſcent on the Coaſts of Africa, and ravage them, if. he thought © ee 


RISPINUS, 


fuer. And laſtly, a Commiſſion was given to P. Licinius Varus, then Prætor Conſuls. / 
Trbanus, to refit thirty ſhattered Ships, which were then at Offia, and to equip 
wenty new ones; that this Fleet of fifty Sail might be ready to guard the Coaſts 
ncar Rome. Thus the Conſeript Fathers made all neceſſary Proviſion for the War, 
by Sea and Land, in all Places where Rome had Armies. Nothing belonged 
to the — but the Right of chuſing Generals. The Direction of all other 
Things was leſt to the Prudence of the Senate; which then conſiſted of old Ge- 
nenls of Armies, of an ho were grown grey in the Service of the Repub- 


ah ng neither ood Bad, but was a Faimes piabile. The Preſages drawn from the for- 
. oile. F 8 er, 3 not to be expiated by any Sacrifice. The 
S or the Thunder from which Pecree of the Gods was irrevocable, and nothing 
wy Freſages were taken, whether good or bad. remained but to ſubmit to them. But the Romazs 
1 Foluexs ConuLianiuvn, or the "Thunder which thought they could guard againſt the Misfortunes de- 
led during a Conſultation about ſome publick nounced by the latter, by having Recourſe to thoſe 
religions Ceretnonies, which 4, om appointed to 
7 FULMEN GRe, or the Thunder which appeaſe the Wrath ar 

_ heard after a ation, as it were to ratify According to theſe rel — of the Thunder that 
1 was heard i in fair Weather alarmed every Body, and 
$. Furman 1 or the Thunder which ſome fatal Effect was always expected from it. Up- 


ws thought an Admonition from Heaven, to guard on this Principle, Saetonius reckons it as one of the 
gunſt ſome impending Misfortunes. moſt remarkable Preſag rage of the Death of the Em- 


C 


9. Fut ANA wr, or that which forchoded | Tin * tempeſtate ſerena tonuerat; that 
me ſad Event. 4. Art in fair and clear Weather. 
10. FoLwma Dupp3cap3A, © or the Thunders which = Wp-umit mentioning the Stratagem which Numa 
only appeared formi produced no Diſaſ- is ſaid to haye uſed, to learn of Pics 
ter equal to the Alarms coy angel gave. 00 6 7 the Art of expiating Thunder- ſtrok es, and 


11, FI uA Faldiiianta, or ſuch whoſe Preſages 
were le or fatal to a Family. 


u. Folia PuBLica, that is, (according 


T6 this to come "down from Heaven, by 
— * act, fictitious as it is, be related 


to Se- 5 Plutarch, in that King's Life, and by Ovid, in 


ws, B. 2. Nat. Queſt.) ſuch as were ** ht to rr Book F. he former, tho' a P 
mode Good n * mo Ke for duty * this childim Tale fad n 
tri th — 2 — it; n ee ties 
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13 Form N or ſuch according B rally the Extravagancies 
ee * is preſaged ood or ill 2 of Pag ee ar Vet the he Tradition of this . — was 
1 a pritate Perſon for ten Years. Neverth JET Romans, Numa himfelf had 
there were, in ſome Caſes, — —— of the People, when in 


berge to theſe two laſt Particulars. ed Evocatius he ereQed: an 
14 Pur uin e renten, or eben. Ae the Cp utiuut, to Jupiter, under the 
nou, by which the Roman under ſtood Title of Clic, as we have obſerved, Hol. 1. 
es which, prevented We 6 of bud Pre- een Be are too credulous, pretend, 
Frere 0 os es,, on whe rages d +, that before Time, the old, Kings of the Ab- 
. that the Ah the "Ft ines ad ractiſed the 8 85 calling up the Devil, 
led over all othet:./ Fes. wry e of Elitias, "and hunder and 
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Year of lick; and in ſhort, of Men who had no other Study, not ſcarce any other Pa 
XR O ME fion, but that of Arms, and Politika. : 
DXLV. F. III. Svucu were the equitable Judges before vhom the Affair of 7. arentun 
Wed was brought. It confited. of two Articles, one of Which related to the Inhabiray,, 
Maxcziws, of this rebellious City; the. other to the old Roman Governour Licius D Macalus 
See Who had ſuffered it to he ſutpriaed by Hannibal. With regard to the Tarent 
Conſuls. their Fate was to be determined. Having been guilty of the ſame Treachery as the 
slahabitants of Cana, they had deſeryed the ſame Puniſhment. |: So that the greateſ. 
Part of the Senators were for treating them with the ſame Severity; but their 

© Conqueror took them under his Protection Fahius, ten Prince of the Sent, 

had great Weight in the. Houſe; Regard 1 was had to his Interceſſion; and the 

Advice of M. Acilivs was followed. This was, to place a ſtrong Garriſon in 7. 


* 


rentum, to oblige the, Tarentini not to ſtir; out of their City, and to delay pm. 
nouncing à deſinitive Sentence upon them, till mote peaceable times. Which 
was indeed ſhewing the Tarentini Favour, inaſmuch as it was, in a manner, mal. 
, ing their Pardon to depend on their Fidelity.” As, for He Cauſe of the Govetnom 
of Tarentam, it was more ſirongly debated. Whilſt Livius had been in thy 
Commands, he had diſgraced himſeif by his Intemperance, which was followed 
by the Surprize of the City, in a ſhameful Manner: And this was his Crime. 
But he had made Amends for this Neglect, by a long and glorious Defence of 
the Citadel, which he had pteſerved for the Romans,” notwithſtanding the repeated 
Attacks of | Hannibal. However, ſome judged him guilty; and others demand; 
Rewards and military Honours for him. It is certain that Livius had not a lit: 
contributed to this new! Conqueſt; and one of his Fiiends would have given hit 
all the Honout of it. He was ſo i utiguarded as to fay, in Fabius Preſence, tha 
the tetaking of Tarentum was the Work of Livius. To which Fabius briskiy it. 
plied, Tes, doubtleſs ; if Livius bad not ſuffered it tb be taken, I could never hay 
-retaken it. And this ſmart Anſwer was much applauded, As to the Proceſs, th 
Hiſtorians have not told us how: it ended. But it is ptobable, that it was referred 
to the Determination of the Cenſort. — leaſt, many of the Conſcript Fathers though 
it was properly cognizable only by them. I oo 
F. V. Ax now, there being nothing to detain. the Conſuls any longer at Romy, 
Quinctius — — ſet out fitſt, for his Province, which was ** Lucania. Ther 
ke took Poſſeſſion of the Army which Falvius Flaccus had commanded. in this 
Province the laſt Lear; and Quinctius had à great Inclination to ſignalize himſelf 
by taking ſome important City. The Glory Fabius had acquired by he Conquct 
of Turentum, raiſed his Emulztion; apd he, therefore caſt his Eyes oh 33 Loc 
"ſtrong maritime, City, which might be a Refuge to Hannibal, and of Service to 
him; being a proper Place to receive Succours from Cartbagt. And Quiniin 
had already made very great Preparations xg, Fake rhis Place from the Carthai BW 
ans, haviog, brought. from Sicz/y.the, Machines, Marcellus had formerly built for the unac 
| Siege of Syracuſe; and provided himſelf wirh a Fleet c beſtege it by Ses. But ug ed 0 
RR that" ME ACA," LL. CMPAALLS 100 CORE Mt] 
:i-01Oicorbis igfattty of 4 Miſtake; when be of its true Congverot. But it is not pte 47 
de wr — ny 7 fe; that 15 then rules of 55 | Fa He ſj 
ip; bis! dead Boot Be Or ere, The latter dad Sede ſurprized, ould have had eine Sede 
been Conſulj in the Vent of Rome With 5720 18 Claim d pornint z Corigueft: It þ therefop the” 
tEmilins Paulas;- and Having 2 — more lt k to follow Lit con 
ng 
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the great Project of Quinctius was inſtantly poſtponed. He found himſelf not Year *. 
ſrong enough to cope with the Forces and Experience of the Carthaginian; and R OA E 
therefore made Haſte to join his Collegue. arcellus had come with Expedition DN. 


ll 


Paſ. 


tum 


ud we called Pens 


tants from Rome to Yenuſia ; had there taken upon him the Army he had commanded „ 95 
alu the laſt Vear, after he had recruited it; and was already upon his March, in queſt 1 — 
tin of Hannibal and his Collegue;z in order to join the one, and fight the other. Castus, 
u the nctius met him without Lucania, between Venuſi. 2 and 16 Bantia; and there Conſuls. 
eateſt the two Conſuls entrenching themſelves continued in their different Camps, three 
their Miles diſtant from each other; and in their Conferences determined it to be abſo. 
enate, lutely neceſſary, not to drop the Enterprize on Locri. On the contrary, they 
d the conimanded Cincius the Admiral of the Fleet which was to guard the Coaſts of 
in Ta. Traly and Sicily, immediately to inveſt it by Sea; and at the ſame time ordered a 
pro. — of Troops, which was encamped before Tarentum, to ſurround it by Land. 
Vhich But Hannibal was informed by the Thurians 7 of the deſigned Motion of the De- 
mak taehment near Tarentum, and reſolved to lie in Ambuſh for it, and ſurprize it. 
etnour Ox the Road from Tarentum to Locri, there was a little River called 18 Laus, 
n that which watered the City of 19 Petelia; and in the Valley where this River ran, 
lowed Hannibal hid three thouſand Horſe, and two thouſand Foot. The Romans conti- 
Crime, nued their Rout without Suſpicion, or Precaution, when they were all on a ſud- 
nce of den inveſted with the Enemy's Infantry and Cavalry: And the Action was brisk, 
epeated ind the Execution conſiderable. The Romans loſt three thouſand two hundred 
nanded Men; (two thouſand killed on the Spot, and twelve hundted made Priſoners of 
a little War;) and the reſt fled croſs the Rocks and Foreſts to Tarentum. In the mean 
en him time Cincius Vegan the Siege of Loeri, with the few Troops he had ; bur proceed- 
ce, that ed ſlowly. 11 
Skly tt- HANNI BA L, on the afar hand, fil kept following Quinchius, not know- 
Jer have ing his Collegue had joined him; and at length came near the two Camps of the 
eſs, the Conſuls, and there encamped himſelf. But he determined not to fight them, un- 
referred leſs ſeparately and to act only by Stratagem Buda them, as long as they mould 
thougit continue united. He remembered, that the utmoſt he could do the laſt Year, 
1 wis to equal his Victories to thoſe of Marcellus; and therefore thinking it 580 
at Ron, i prafticable, to gain any Advantage over two Conſulr with their united F 
Thete kept himſelf in his Entrenchments; ſuffered his Men to' engage only bt: 5 2 
1 in thi Skirmiſhes z waited for Opportunities to deceive the 11. 0 by Arrifice} alia at 
e himſelt length ſucceeded beyond his Expectations. 0 1 ee e an 
Conquet LV. Berween'his Camp, and thoſe. of tlie two 222 there Was 4 little 5%. Life of 
Locri 1 Hill, -which was convenient We. Encampments, becauſe man 22 ings roſe, In it. 1 
ervice to I was neareſt to Hannibal, and the Romans were ſurprized that he had not taken . 26. 
unk Poſſeſſion of it at firſt. But the Corrhaginien thoſe r rather th prepare an Ambuſ- 
art hag Wl cade chan to pitch his Camp, there. The Soldiers of tlic r Armits' were 
lt for te unaccountably' fond of the Situation of this Hill; or at leaſt they loudly coffiplain- 
„ But u e of their Generals for not ſeizing it. Muſt we then wait, ſaid they, ill Hanni- 
and ther bil bas "[exzed it 25 From that Eminence he will over-laol us, and came. down and 
Lick pre a u inthe } Haunibal wasalways. in his Thoughts. 
r ſoffered a lie poke of nothing! else, 12 God, or Men“ The Carth A5 Bow General, was the 
Jr Subject of His Conve he Raman Was extremely 
Ink who. pas impatient, to mec hi 
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peſires of. his Men. Marcellus was alſo for ſeiaing e Hill; but he tho 
E Precaution "neccllary. _ He did not know the Situation. of the Place, and —— 
williog to go and reconnoitre it himſelf; waiting d for an Opportunity to com 
N 2 his 1 . to his Collegue 
16 might pe perhaps ſuſpect Marcellus's Deſign, or have No. 
ve, - tice of it ies. But whether it were by Accident or Deſign, he hid a Detach. 
„ment of Namidjens in the Cavities of the Hill, and the Buſhes which covered it. 
marchecd thither in the Night, and kept themſelves under Covert in the Day, leſt the 
Enemy ſhould diſcover them at a Diſtance, by the Glitter of their Arms; only one 
95555 Man appearing on the Eminence, to watch the Motions of the Enemy, and give 
Nyumudiens. in Ambuſh Notice of them. At length Marcellus, tired — the 
ieee of his Soldiers to go and take Poſſeſſion of this Hill, accoſted his Cal. 
gue on a ſudden, and without: Reflection, thus. What ſhould hinder us frog 
going together, e e e Faß, of which. they are ſo fond? Our cum. Eyst wit 


mform us be from others. And the. haſty uind fing 
Ea a into the 5999 al with as . Deliberation, as if there had no —— | 


tended it, and followed his Collegue. The 29 two Conſuls ſet out, with a Cusn 
of only two hundred and twenty orſe 21, the greateſt Part of which were H.. 
trurianc, that is, of a ſuſpected an malecontent Nation; and the reſt were Fe. 
gellani, Indeed Marcellus the Son, with a Romen 23 Officer, joined his Father; 
and then the two taſh Generals, and the two +3 Commanders of the Auniliatic 
marched on with Wee to an Expedition which would better have become 
a private Centinel, ox an inf ferior Officer, than the Heads of the Republick. My. 

cellus himſelf was ſo little apprehenſive of Danger, that he had left Orders wick 
his Army to 3 on the fir Signal, and r to take Poſſciſion of this ney 


Poſt, . 
ſoon as the b appeared. in the Plain, the Kanda We polted 
Hill, gaye panjons, Nome of the Approach 0:8. Guall Rody-o 
Na and m7 cant them to advance to the Foot, of the Hill; and 
then fell down ſudden #5 19 1 emy. The Numidians did not indeed expect io 
of off. ; at Once two valuable P how could they poſlibly foreſee it? 


had formed this r there, only to ſurprize ſome Party of dif- 
pes „ot ſome Foragers. | But by unexpected good Fortune, his mot 
rmidable Enemy came of his own, Accord, and fell into the Snare. The Ns 
midians manag aged _ A N their Holes * 1 . vo 
ee tom p „ and attac emy in Front, did no 
1 * dba ole ho were to attack them in the Rear wee in full March. 80 

at the Conſt w, 5 IPA 800 their being ohliged to fight; till they were is- 
3 Hen | er fy, not 2 Topfef the Rock. Beis 
eie cn Sides, ,and give with Darts from the yppc 
on KG K their Retrgat. A bee, 
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the Conſole would have made their Way throughthe' Enemy; if they had hot 
yeen deſerted. But the cowardly; or treacherous Herrurians, fled at the firſt 
emp Danger; and the Conf#/s had left tound them oniy five or ſix Officers; 
| forty Fregellui. However, theſe few' brave! Men fought deſperately, 

5 had — 2 opened a Paſſage When Marcellus, being wounded by a winni, 
fell from his Horſe, and died. Nevertheleſs, his Collegut, already dangetouſly 4 
wounded: in two Places, and Marcellus the Son, who was more ſlightly wounded, © 
dehayed themſelves ſo valiantly, that with the Aſſiſtance of their little Guard, 

returned to their Camp, TWO Roman 24 Officers were killed; another 25 taken 
by 4 Enemy, with five of the Conſult Lictors, and eighteen Horſemen; and al- 
moſt all the reſt periſhed; In the Roman Camp, whither the News of the Bitte! 
was brought a little too late, the Soldiers were all getting ready to march in a tu 
multuous manner to the Aſſiſtance of the two Generals; but the Arrival "of 
Nine ine, wich the ſmall Remains of his Guard, ſtopped them. 

6. VI. Tube died the renowned Marcellus, ſarnamed The Sword. of the Repubs. 
lick; a Man famous for many Victories, the Terror of Hannibal, and the zon- 
queror' of Syracuſe! ' And indeed it is not eaſy to determine, whether the Lance 
which robbed, him of his. Life, was more fatal to the Country, or the Glory, of 
this great Man. If he died like a brave Soldier, he thereby loſt much of the Cha- 
nder of "prudent Genetal: and all Antiquity blames him, for bripglog Rome tc 
the very Brink of Deſtruction, by a raſh; Sally, which was unpardonable in a; Man 
of his Age. But nevertheleis, Juſtice ought to be done to his Memory. Except 
in the laſt Inſtance, he diſplayed the Hero on all Occaſions. Pethaps ns no Man ever 
hone more in che higheſt Dignities. In his firſt Conſulate, and as it were for his 
ſult Eflay, hel killed with _ own Hand a King of the Gauls ; whoſe-Spoils he” 
terwards hu A up in the Temple of Jus iter. He taught the Romays not to, 0 

Oppoſe kim with pa la ancient Valour. If he did not gain any 
deciſive — — over this formidable Enemy, he at leaſt harraſſed him with 8 
hutels, and was the firſt Who taught kim, that he was not invincible, The 'Ble- 
miſhes of Ki Dearth ought. not therefore to have effaced out of the Minds of Romans, 
the Remembrance of the glorious Exploits of his Life: and as for himſelf, his in 
mature End was in ſome meaſure an Advantage to Him. He by that: means el D 
the Mortification of ſeeing himſelf, outlhined by, young Scipto, whoſe Glory n 
then growing, and ſoon after became ſuperior to that of all the Generals of his 3 
Time. And laſtly, Marcellus had a'Tafte for Politeneſs, as well as an uncom 
degree of Valour. He brought to Rome ſuch 26 Monuments as were great Ot. 
ments to his Country, and ſufficient to enable the r _ the Aro 
Lenny, © as Pat, . Dr I bank! do: todas att” a 
(1 2 To „t nl u m be 0 In LEES A = 
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Book XXXIII. TD ROMAN HISTORY. 393 
ſealed with his Seal. Which Adviges came ſoon enough ro Salapia 31 to ſave it Year of 
from the Snares of the Cub g, by putting the Inhabitants on their Guard. K © M E 
indeed a few. Minutes after the Courier from Quins, another arrived there from XA. 
Hannibal, with fictitious Letters from Marcellus. ' Theſe brought the Roman Gar- T:Qutxermws 
ciſon of Jalapia Advice, as from the deceaſed Conſul, that he would be there the C*197150s, 
next Night, and that they ſhould prepare to meet him. Zut the Inhabitants of 

Sulapia were fore warned; and concluding, that Hannibals only Deſign was to re- 

venge their former Revolt, and the Maſlacre of his Cavalry, they. reſolved to turn 

the Deceit upon the Enemy himſelf, who wanted to oppreſs them. . 

Taz Courier vho came from the Cart haginians, was a Roman Deſerter; and 4 is 
the SKalapians ſent him back to the fictitious Marcellus, with Orders to tell his Hennibaliai. 
Maſter; that all things ſhould be ready to receive him. And accordingly, the Se- 4 Was 
lapians made Preparations to draw Hannibal himſelf, or at leaſt a Part of his Ar- 
my, into the Snare. Some Citizens armed with Darts, poſted themſelves on the 
Ramparts,, and lined the Walls. The Guard was doubled, and Watch kept with 
more Vigilance than ever. Bodies of Men were lodged in ſeveral Parts of the 
City, and the beſt Soldiers were placed near the Gates which the Enemy was to 
enter. And above all, particular Care was taken that the Port-Culliſes under the 
Gates ſhould be in good Order. The whole Day was ſpent in theſe Prepatations. 
ar Three in the Morning Hannibal appeared before the Place, his Advance- 
Guard conſiſting only of Noman De ſerters, and Carthaginians dreſſed after the Ro- 
nan Manner, who might well have paſſed, by their Language and Cloaths, for 
the Advance - Guard of a Roman Army, had not the Cheat been diſcovered. Upon 
the firſt Summons which was given in Latin, the Gate was opened, and the Port- 
Cullis drawn up. | dls b>- 85222. 8 
Zur at the ſame time, all things were ready in the Heart of the City, and on 
the Ramparts, to fall on the Enemy, within and without the Walls; and no more 
of the Troops of the pretended Marcellus were ſuffered to enter, than might be 


ſaughtered without much Hazard. As ſoon as about fix hundred were through 


| 8 — 
the Gate, the Portcullis was let down with à great Noiſe, and a Shower of Darts 


and Stones were thrown at the Enemy from the Ramparts, to drive them back. 
The Streets of the City ſwam with Blood, and were ſtrewed with dead Bodies. 
The Carthaginians under the Ramparts and Towers retreated in Diſorder; and 


when publick Acts, Contracts, and Wills, were ſeal- The Courtiers affected to engrave on their Rings 
edup. They were firſt read aloud, in the Preſence the Pictures of their Prince or his favourite Miniſter ; 
of the Witneſles, then tied u and to make them the Philoſophers, thoſe of the Founders of their 8 

the more authentick, every Perſon t ſet his 


x ect; 
preſen and the Orators and Poets, the Heads of thoſe who had 
dal to them. And it was neceſlary that theſe Wit- 


moſt 3 — themſelves for ——— Poe- 
teſſes ſhould be preſent at the opening of them, that try. The Pagan Prieſts diſtinguiſhed their Rings by the 
erery one might ows his own Seal. 1 . of the Divinities ſerved, or the ges of 

but the Uſe of Rings was not only confined to their own Offices. Some of the Emperors choſe 
faling Letters, Wills, and other things of this Na- the Names and Figures of Heroes whom they pro- 
tare, the Roman ſealed up the Doors of their Store- pou as their Patterns. Thus A#gazfias had on his 
bouſes, Vaults; Cellars, and all other Places where Ring the Head of Ale nander the Great, The Freed- 
they kept their Proviſions. We have a Proof of men uſed the Pictures of their Maſters. In a wor 
lis in tde Cn of Plextus. We there ſee the 


d, 
ere 1t there were engraven on Rings, Hieroglyphicks, De- 
Miſtreſs of a Family calling for her Seal to be de- vices, Ani 
hered her again, after her Servants 


| : of all _—_— fictitious Creatures, fa- 

— 000 
0 cellat, annu me. ſon's Name was ly engraved upon 

The fame Poet alfo introduces a Slave on the 8 e; ther abbreviated, or entire; to which ſome added the 

* exceeding angry at the Diſtruſts of a ſordid Names of their Countries, and their Titles. Pliny 


r, who even locked up the Salt. i parci- ſays the latter Sort of Rings 8 
pant in Egypt, in his time. Sometimes Embl and 


mn gui falinmm ſervis obſiguant, can ſale. + 
ags had alſo their rks, which diſtin enigmatical Fi ures, were made on them. me- 
zen ftom one another. There were all Sorts of times the the Figures 0! 
ures repreſented upon them, according to every and the Goddeſs Faith ; allud 
nan Inclination, Intereſt, Proſeſſion, or Honour. 

verors, to ate the Memory of their 
Aquelts, ſo es cauſed the Pictures of 

u they had conquered, to be cut on the Met 
Rs 0; oy of their Rings. Scipio. 


; 


4aY 


1 — . 


F. Vin. Howsvss, the ill Sucheſs of his Expedition did not diſcourage he. 
Concerned in latereſt to ſave it, ſince he had loſt: Turentum.  Cincins purſued the 


it. But the Death of the famous Marrellus raifed his Courage; and his Hopes 
increaſed, upon the News that -Zarniba/ was coming in Perſon to relieve the 
City, and had ſent a conſiderable: Body of Hotfe before him, which were to be 


neceſſaty to retire, and abandon the Machines of War to the Beſieged; and C 
cius ſounded a Retreat, embarked the Land-Forces on board his Fleet, diſappeared 
and rcturned to Nome. Hama ſoon came up, kept Poſſeſſion of Locri, which 


there being great Reaſon to fear that Hannibal would recover great Advanti 


Aſſoelates were Sex. Tuer Ceſar, and L. Licmmius Pollio. Their Orders were 


notwithſta 


But 
"Dom 
a 
this wiſe 4 
> That::sf 4 General die: in an Eng X 
care-that trac Valour only, and tot Raſimeſs, bs 1% 


Ann 2&0 7 1 &-4 of 1 if , 


nibal. The City of Lacri was till inveſted by Sca and Land; and he was nearly 


Siege with Vigours: doubtleſs with a Reinforcement from the great Army which 
Quinctius alone commanded, ſince the Death of his Collegue; and Aago, who 
was Governour. of Locri, had for! ſome time deſpaircd of being able to Preſerye 


followed by the reſt of his Army. As ſdon as Mago ſaw the Curthaginian Horte 
from the Top of the Towers, he made a ſudden and furious Sally” on the Beſico. 
ers, Who ſuſtained the firſt Onſet with Courage. They were Romans, and lupe. 
rior. in Number ; and they had driven back the Enemy behind the Walls, ten 
they were ſcized with a ſudden Fright, upon the unexpected Arrival of the Carry; 
ginian Cavalry. And indeed, their Fears were not groundleſs; they were rexy 
to be ſurrounded; and the Namidian Cavalry was formidable. It was therefore 


was now to ſupply the Place of Turentam; and: for the future, he carried on b 

Corteſpondence with Cart bage, Dean en een ee . 
Is the mean time, Quin iut, who was mortally. wounded, conducted the Ry 

man Armies with more Prudence than he had ſhewn in following the raſh Com 
1s of Marcellus. He withdrew all his Forces from the Mountains where he ha 


: 


4 


_ firſt, poſted them; ſent thoſe Marcellus had commanded to Yenufia, under the Con Th 
duct of, a Lieutenant - General; and marched with his own Army to 1 n,nt 
to be cured of his Wounds. And from thence he ſent the Conſcript Fathers i ö Ga 
Account of the preſerit melancholy! Situation of the publick Affairs. His Lett brate 
informed them, That bis Collegue was dead, and himſelf near his End; and TI 2 
it was neceſſary to chuſe new uls to govern the ck in their room. I | 
rentum, ſaid he, 3s # Danger; Hannibal may fall upon it, ow the Country uni 
be Brurtii,” where he has by his Preſence raiſed the ige of i. I unn A 4 
vice in the preſent Emergencies, and think obliged to inform the Seat 
i. Send me therefore, from your own Body, three and faithful Deputi 


wem I may entruſt with the Secrets of the Republick. The Letter was receit 
with all the Sorrow-that the Loſs of two ſupreme Magiſtrates could occiſ 


over" the Republick, ' notwithſtanding the low Condition to which the preced 
Campaigns had reduced him. But bal better underſtood how to conq# 
than how to make a proper Uſe of his Victories. All military Talents were 
united in this Great General. ie e 

As for the Senate, they at all Events immediately diſpatched away Q. Fabius, the 
of the Great Fabius, with an extraordinary Commiſſion to command the Army of i 
cells, which lay encamped near Venga; and deputed three Senators to receive! 
laſt Advices of the Conſul Quinctius; and, perhaps, to ſee him breathe his laft. 
Cincius who had juſt attempted the Siege of Lem, was of this Number; and 


pray the Conſul, in caſt he could not come to Nome, and preſide in the Com 
to nominate a DiFfaror'for that putpoſe; and to deſire him, if for the ſake 0! 


Heath he Vent with his Army tc Tarentum, to ſend the Pretor & Claudius! 


ents, to cover the Cities of the Allies, — 
of Hannibal. But whether the Conſul left Cpu, and was carried to T 
nding the Pain his Litter put. him to upon his firſt Removal, or 1 


7 


unce 
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gacertain. It is to this day diſputed whether he died at Capua, or Tarentum. But Year o 
de that as it will, he nominated T. Manlivs Torquatus, Dickator, before he died; R O A 


f 


- 


E 


we Karor choſe C. 22 Servilius, his General of Horſe |  DXLV./ 
and the Dittator cho C. a „his General of Horſe. A fatal Campaign, — 

1 which reduced Rome to a. Condition ſhe never was in before! She had never yet Nn 
i deen deprived of both her Conſuls at once; or in ſuch imminent Danger, without Tozxayarvs, 


* having loft a Battel. But the Negligence of Hannibal, and the wiſe Diſpoſitions of D 


the Senate, preſerved her. | ; 
1 g. X. The good News received from Sicily, comforted the Romans a little, af. 
ter the Loſs of their Conſuls. Valerius Levinus, Admiral of a Roman Fleet of an 
hundred Sail, with the Title of Pro. Conſul, had had Leave to ravage the Coaſts of 
fins, if an Opportunity offered itſelf; and he had pitched on the Time when the 
Crtbaginian Fleet was at a little Diſtance, had ſailed from Sicily to Africa, and had 


ſerve WY made 2 Deſcent in the Territory of 33 e All this fine Country Was laid 
Jopes 1nd the Troops of Carthage ſcarce ſtirred; the Carthaginians had Recourſe to their 
- the WY fleet; and upon the Rumour of it, Læuinus re-imbarked his Troops, loaded his 


to be BY Ships with the Booty, abs. Anchor, came to an Engagement with the Cartha- 
Hor: en Fleet off Chpea, and gained all the Advantage. He diſperſed the cighty 
efice. iN due Ships of the Enemy, took eighteen of them, and returned to Lilybeum, 


ich with the Spoils he had taken, both by Sea and Land. So that this Action ſerv- 


as ed, at leaſt, to raiſe the Courage of the Romans, who were intimidated by the Rey 
bor ſpread, That the Carthaginians would fit out a Fleet of two hundred Sail the 

id fig. : es nnn. 

g. X. Gruen Advices from Greece, alſo fortified the Romans againſt the Fear of 


Hannibals Machinations, This artful Enemy had ſome Years ſince ſtirred up young 
King Philip of Macedon, 9 170 Nome; but the Republick had hitherto found the 
Macedonian fo much Buſineſs in his own Country, 742 he had not yet been able to 
join his Forces with thoſe of the Carthaginian, in Italy. The Romans had indeed 
been annually at the Expence of maintaining a Fleet, to cruiſe on the Coaſts of 
Greece, and of ſupporting the League they had formed againſt Philip. The 35 E. 


= This Caizs Servilins, was then Curale Kale. It is now called Pergemo, or Bergamo. Wie hive 
this new Promotion, the Senate ordered the obſerved that this City, one of the moſt conſiderable 
ww Didator to preſide at the Celebration of The of Aſia Minor, was the Country of the famous Gal- 


celebrate them, by Marca milius, Pretor of Rome, fick there, For this Reaſon he was ſome- 
x the Battel of Lars, wen in the Confulſoip times . ſtiled Deus Pergament, or The Pergamean 
of — — and Crerns — _ 4 God. 8 

ingly, theſe Games were celebrated wi uſual 0 908 J 
dolemnity, and the Dreator promiſed, in the Name Perg - e lat. B. 9. Epig. 17. 
if the Republick, to renew them every five Years. - ;4 © un | | | 
+33 Modern: Geographers ron Clypea, an ancient That the Pergamians worſhiped this fabulous God, 
City of Africa, between The Promontory of Mer- appears by the Reverſe of a Medal ſtruck at Perge- 


link it ſtood near 2515 which belongs to the ports. We there ſee the of an As 
Kingdom of Tunit. Sce B. 24. Vol. 2. zs he is repreſented on the ancient Monuments. 
34 Lilhlaum, was both the Name of a City, and * FJ Prolomy divides Myſia, a Weſtern Country of 


| neighbouring. Cape. In that Neighbour at Minor. into the Upper, and Lower; or Great 
dect, ſtands the q of Marſala in Sicily. See and Litti- "Myfza. e former was bounded by 
Pal 2.” une | Phrygia, Bythinia, The Aigean Sea, and Little My- 


35 The Ezoliows, ſay! Livy were then at War ia. Its chief Cities were Pergamus, Trajanopolir, 
vid the p 7-1 nr I ing? inhabited that Part Autandros, and Adramyttiam. Its Mountains, 2 
Pei ponmaſur, which is now called Clarence. lympas and Cimo, The River Rhindacus, which 

it Territory contained the North Part of the runs into the Propontit, waters Part of it. Niger 


15, the Morea, towatds The bm ef \Corinth. Theſe calls this River tucho; Caſtaldus gives it che 
of Feople, adds Lity, were then moleſted by Macha- Name of Lapidi; the Turi: that of Ulabat; and 

ny 0" , who had: afurped the Goverument of Lace- Lexxclavins that of Lepidio: Lizle Myſfia lay de- 

receide . It was watered b 


emon, after the Death of Cleo, the Son of Zeonides, tween Troas and the Helleſpont 
bla King of the Raceof the Zariſthenide. Beſides, the Simois, and the Grawicw!; one of which diſchur- 

Naval Army Of eon | 
den which dieldes the Cities of Patræ and Naupactum, of Troy; the other into the He 
ad which is now called The Galnb ef Lepanto. From vince contained the Cities of Cyxien: a- 
ice it had gone and laid waſte the Fields of . cas, and a Part of Mount Id. Theſe two Pro- 
. oy laſtly News was. brought from all ores now make a 1 j pls People 
| at King Atealar wus preparing to go into of this Country were ſo contemptible, that it gave 
rope, to join the Erolianmm Who Fad = Riſe to the Lots Proverb Myſorzmn Uleimus, afed by 
u him the fupreitic M in their Republick. 51 in his Oratiom for Flactes, A Man who had 
no Honour, was called The vileſt of the Abl, 


356 We have already ſpoken of Pergamur, in 
eat Myfia, above, f. 314. of this Volume, Nose 8. 
vhs {| * a 


E | Pleur atus 


nine, Lactdemonians, Artalus King of 35 Pergamus in 37 Myſia, together with 


Great Games; in Diſcharge of the Vow made to [zexzs; and Lucian tells us that N had ; 
riſed Ph 


ant had paſſed that Arm of the ges itſelf into the Scamander, a little above the Ruins 
— = This Pro- © 


ay, (now Cape Hen, and Adrametum. They mus, as the 'Greek the Figwe of en fſealaptne, Plate 12. Me- 
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Year of 33 Pleuratus and Scherdiledus, two. ſovercign Princes in 32 Tlhricuy 


| C N f Tx . 3 1 12 N 3 d 
RO ME vo Thrace, had, purſuant to a Treaty, .breught their Troops into the Servi and 
eu ſo that the Macedonian being ſurrounded with ſo, many Enemies, Wig 3 


8 rh et ventured to croſs the Sea, and infeſt the Roman Tertitories. Fulpicius, former. 
Toncparvs, by .Conſul, now commanded the Roman Fleet, with the Title of Pro- Conſul, and 


— 
7 1 . . 
— _ * 


kept Grete in Awe; and the Letter he wrote to the Senate, concerning the Af. 
Fairs committed to him, leſſened the publick Terrors. His Advices ſeemed to be 
of Importance; and they ſhew us the Diſpoſitions of the Ealt, with reſpect to the 
OO og TIO RR WWI 55 
ky 5 Greete Was divided between King Philip and the Romans. . Achaia 14. 
 kifed'to the Matedoniay ; and therefore the Lacedemonians made Incurſions into 
that Province: Whilſt Kitig Attalus, and the Pro-Conſul Sulpicius, cach with his 
Fleet, filled all the'Allies of King Philips with Terror. 4 Beotia,, and above 
Fut and Acarnania, Which continued attached to him, were terrified at the 
near Approach of che Enemy, who threatencd thoſe Countries, and ſeemed tg 
deſign to mite Deſcents thete. Nor was Epirus lels terrificd at the flying Report, 
4 | that Scherdilzdus 7 Pheuratus had already taken the Field, So that 42 the Con. 
ſternation' ſpread among all the Greeks, who thought their whole Country altea. 
dy in a Flame, with the Wat between the Romans and Philip, This valiant 
Prince was till very impatichr_to_paſs over into Tay; but he was detained by 
the Importunities of all these Allies, who demanded his Aſſiſtance in this perilloy 
Conjuncture. He gave Proofs both of his Valour and Foreſight; diſmiſſed 
all the Deputies from the. Provinces of his Party, with good Words; and indeed 
intended actually to affiſt them; reſolving to appear in Perſon, wherever his Pre. 
fence ſhould be moſt wanted. Upon Information that Attalus had landed in the 
Hland of 43 Peparethus, and Was Maſter there, he ſent ſome Troops thither to 


- 


G 
— 


Plate 12. 38 gee 41] "of this Volume, Meer y „Medal which bears the Name of the Bens 
Medal 8. . k on the Bounds of hre, derm The Face of it is the Head of a Cem 


LS nr e Lal Cn - crowned with two Ears of Corn; the Symbol of x 
40 Trace is that great Province in Europe, which - plentiful Harveſt. The Reverſe.is J. en hold - 
is now called Rπ].⸗la, or: Romania. See p. 318. of ing a Trident in one Hand, and a Dolphin in the 
* this Volume, Note 29. other. Perhaps the Medalliſt alluded thereby to the 
. 41 Brotia was formerly a Province of Achaia, Worſhip the Beozians paid this: God. Or perhaps 
or Bellas, in the Neighbourhood of Attica, and Ex- he intended to paint out the advantageous Situation 
bes: I was indiffcrently called either Honis, Ogy- of this Territory. / We have" elſewhere obſery 
, or 2 And it was alſo called Cadmeis, that maritime Countries generally'put the God o 
. Maſe of b, aſter tho Saxon the Mota; rod Boung mighe tte 
had ſubdued, or driven out atives. The Name Une. ' Strabo gives it of r 
* Budtia, was taken either from the Ox, Bos, which from-the three Seas of Sicily, Cyprur, and Maceden, 
was ſaid to have been Cadmas's Guide; or from that ſurround-it. The Buckler on the Medal paints 
one Bots, whom ſome call the Son of Nepraze out the warlike Genius of this People. 
and Arne; others, the Son of olus. 20 — 2 he > — _ — — 
which the ancient Geographers 0 ace, W .near Mace particularly 
— er and Lower, is the ſame that the Natives Medi, took up Arms againſt Philip; and waited 
ot the now call Stramulipe. It was bound- for to make an Tncurfion into his 
eld to the North, by the gear and the Eari - 
put; to the Welt; by Phocrs; to the by Attica; 
and to the South, by the Territory of Megara, and had already ſeized th — 
L It now belongs to the Go- the Avennes of it with good Trenches, and put 4 
f Livadis; and is ſubje& to the Tarks. ſtrong. ſon in them. | 
The ſavage Barbarity of its Inhabitants ſavoured of 
thick-Air which they. breathed. Their Stupidiry Sea, 
ial. Nothing was more common 


among Greek, than fuch ons as theſe. 
* — Pre. He bat a Ear, Wiz, pla 
or Taſte. That is, is a very ſtupid, ſenſeleſs Fel- or thereabouts, from 


as - carly-as: in Homer's Days. He repreſents them 
ſuch, in the fifth Book of the Iliad. Plutarch 
id Pixdar, tho Bæotiaus themſelves, honeſtly con- 
fels the Heavinels of their Countrymen. Nor were 
ſays, that Aleaxp#der had ſo fad à Taſte for Poetry, t 

that yon would have taken him for a Booties. 
- Beotum in cruſſo jurures acre natums. B. 2. Ep. 1. 
: n more deque 


uitful than any other Part of Greece, The great Excellency of its Wines; and | 
ity of Corn it produced is repreſented on a called Euoenos, in the moſt othen 
. * 2 | 1 ren 
Tana > ; | . 4 2 
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agthen'che Garriſon in the City; and then diſpatched away Polyphas, one of Year of” 
2 to:cover 4+ Phocis and Bæotia. He alſo ſent fiſteen hundred Men & O , 
ing Zubes, under the Command of Menippus; and went himſelf to #5" Kor, , 
the Rendezvous of his Army. But he ſoon left that Place, upon Advice that AHr- F Maur 
alu was at 4% Nigga, and would immediately go from thence to 47 Heracled, Da 
where. there was a Diet to be held, of all the Confederates againſt him, to delibe- 
ute about their common Intereſts. Philip had formed a Deſign to interrupt the 
aſſemblies of the Diet, and break it up; but he came a little too late. However, 
he at leaſt ravaged a 4% Diſtrict of the Enemy's Country, and returned to'Sebruſſa; 
yhere he left his Army, and removed himſelf, with only ſome light-· armed Troops, 


hi and ſome: of his Horſe-· guards, to 49 Demetrias, there to wait for Information; in 
ll, what Country his: Preſence would be moſt neceſſary. In order to gain this Intel- 
ligence the more readily, he had given Orders to his Troops to give him Notice 


of the Motions of the Enemy, by lighting Fires. It was a common thing in 
Greece, to give Generals theſe Signals; and this Art, which was called Pyrſtia, had 
been conſiderably improved at different times. 1 92697 401 
$.XI. Ar length, the Ravages the e/Z7ohans committed in Achaia, obliged Les, B. 27- 
King Philip to leave Demetrias, and draw near to Greece. In his March, he met? 


by the /AErolran Army, commanded. by Pyrrhias, the 50 Prætor for the Year, who } 
"us had ventured to penetrate as far as Theſſaly, to give the Macedonian Battel. The 1 
ed Enemies met near 51 Lama, aCity in the Intereſt of the c_Aroljans. Philip was 

ed unqueſtionably brave. Tho Pyrrþzas had in his Army ſome of A/talus's Troops, 

te- and about a thouſand Romans, which Sulpicius had landed; yet he was twice 

the beaten, and was forced to retire into Lamia, and there ſecure himſelf till the Ma- 


edman was gone. The latter turned about, and came and encamped in the 


44 Phocis was that Province of Mere, *whicfi cert the Projects of the League; That the Diet was 

formerly had Beoria to the Eaſt ; the COuntry of the broke up when that Prince arrived; and That - as 

Lucri Ozole, to the Weſt ; The Gulph of Corinth, Philip paſſed by, he ravaged the Country of the En:- 

to the South; and a Part of Locris, to the North. aut, or as Livy calls t B. 28. the Enianes. Now 

In it were the Mounts Parnaſſus and Helicon; and theſe People dwelt near Heraclea furnamed Trachy- 

Delphi, formerly ſo famous for the Oracle of Apollo, via, near The Maliac Gulph, and near Mount Oct. 

was one of its moſt conſiderable Cities. It is now Add to this, that this laſt City gloried in Hercales as 

a Part of the Government of Livadia, and is ſubs her tutelary God. It was not far from this City, that 

ject to the Tarks. pr 45 > 7! this fabulous Hero ended his Days, fince he burnt 

45 Both ancient and modern Geographers men- himſelf on Mount Gera: and Paxſanias fays, that 

tion two Cities which formerly had the Name of his Tomb was remaining there in his time. The 
Sotaſſs, The firſt ſtood in Mace don, near the River Reverſe of a Medal * ſtruck by the Heracleam, ſhews 4 Plate 1 6 
men. The ſecond;"which'is here ſpoken of, be- that they worſhipped Hercales. The Face of it is Meda! 1. 
longed to Theſſaly. - Rivers Pharibus. and Pe- an Hercales with his Club in his Hand, and fitting 

xx; watered t. And Szidas ſays, that the famons on the'Neween Lion. Pinetzs thinks the ancient 
Oracle of Jupiter, which was at Dodons, was car- City of Heraclea was the preſent Conaro. 

red thither from this City. Near Scoruſſs there was 48 The Canton which was laid waſte 5y King 
a Lake, the Waters of which would heal Wounds. Phrlip, was; according to'Polybins, called the Terti- 
deuce any thing now remains df Srotuſſu, but irs tory of the Exiars, the Whabirants of Era. This 
Name, „ woR 1 Qity, Which bordered ppon Locrit, ſtood" at à little 


s 


2 
= 


the 
aited 
) his 


% Nices was a\Greek City, ſituated near The GC diſtance from Mount Vere,  Thermopyle, und The 
rded lar Gulph, in the Diftri& of the Locri Epicnemidii, Maliar Gulph. 5 was at firſt Part of a Canton 
ut 4 ſo from Mount Ci. We ſhall have oc- called Perrbebia in Priggforir, à Country of Theſ- 

cfion to ſpeak of ſevetal other Cities of this Name /ſaly. Aſterwards it became ſubje& to the lu. 
— in mother Place. N a 9 The City of Demetriat ſtill retains its old Name 
ö n 


1 — were ſeveral Cities in Egypt, Syria, Greece, of Dimitriada.” Demerrizs Poliartiref cauſed 


But hbouring Countries, which were called it to be built on the Sea-Coalt of Thea, eat the 
J all Heraclea, he Cit here ſpoken of, is plainly that Territory of the 2 — P Fry $ It to be 
rir0s, — the ancient Geographers place in\Phehiotis, the ſame City as Pagaſee. But Strabo and Pro 

on — u the Foot of Mount Oer, between the diſtinguiſh them from' one another; and place thera 
— ben Hperebiag and Hfopus, near TheMaljar Gulph, both at the Entrance of TheGalph of Araeio, which 


— 2 and the ancient City of Tyuchyns; from the Ancients called Pageſenr Sint. Demetrias was 
tence it was called-Hergcles Tach Never- for ſome dime the Seat of the Kings of Mace don, 


larly "Hel it ir certain that ſome, and particularly Se- and-the Arſenal of that Kingdom. 2 

ne of hr the Geegrapher, have made both"theſe Cities 30 According to Livy, the'Pretorfſoip had 'been 

C ne. But Grabe diſtinguiſhes them from one un- divided” between Pyrrbiar and K ing Arralus.. * 
1 by when he fa aſſembled /£zol;ans bad juſt given this Prince the Ti ver 
2 to then' abſent. "Magiftrats © 

had the greateſt Autho of any among „o 

* was a ao ey no” 

51: Seven Miles from, Ter acies; to the North, 

| te Cities of 
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ae had Thoughts of making a Deſcent in Eabæa, he haſtened thither, ravaged 
1777 and Brot ia, and ſtrengthened che Ports of Zubæa againſt Attalus, with 
Fox had for 
1cyoted to Voluptuouſneſs. He gave himſclf up to it without Reſtraint z ſought 
al. Opportunities of indulging himſelf in Pleaſures; and now found 60 one, in 
the Honour which was beſtowed upon him, of preſiding at the 61 Hereas and 
Nemeen Games. This was a Diſtinction which the Greeks bad ſhewn: him , and 
| | con 


60 This Honour was conferred on Philip by the Games to Arabia Tyrant of Argos; and others to 
Cirizens of Argos. The COLE thither, accor- _—_— who reigned in Argolis, in the Year of the 
Livy, at the Head of a Body of Troops, orld 2558, about fix hundred and ſeventy three 

partly Cavalry, and partly — Years before the firſt Year of Romalur's Reign. 
61 The 4 cel the Herear Games, or The Herean Games wete common to ſome other 
Herean Feltivals, with mach - This Solem- Nations of Greece, eſpecially the People of Samzos. 
nity was fo called from the Word "Hm, Here, the This Iſland gloried, as well as Argos, in having been 
Fane. The Nations of Ar- the Reſidence of Juno, from her earlieſt Infancy, 

pole had made her their tute Goddeſs; and to do till ſhe became marriageable. This fabulous Trad 
der Honour was indeed the e of celebra- dition was much credited by theſe Iſlanders ; who 
ting this Feſtival. Pauſanias ſays, the alſo contended, that Samos was the Place. where 
Jupiter married Fame. And this chimerical Opinion 
gave Riſe to the Solemnity which they annually ce- 
lebrated, after the Example of the Argians, in Ho- 
nour to June Heres. The Samians then renewed 
the n»pt:al Rejoicings and Ceremonies uſed by the 
Greeks. To 


Mycene, 


Argos they aſſembled in the fine Tem- 
, of Ivory and Gold, ple they had dedicated to her, as their Tutelary God- 
ſon, *hought one of the mol defs ; where was a Statue of June, under the Fi- 
famous Polycleres. The Statue was placed on 2 of a new married W to perpetuate the 
and wore a Crown, on which the Memory of her © with Faptecy- We have 


of 

ment” of the amian to the Worſhip of Fawo, in 
the ancient Monuments. The Figure of this God- 
and Symbols, are yet to be ſeen on moſt 
of the Samian Medals; as particularly on Medal 7. 
of Plate 15. the Face of which is the Head of a 
| Fam, and the Reverſe a Peacock, the Bird conſe- 
— —— —— oor Dominion j 

land is pointed out by the Scepter, the Badge 
Sovereign Power. This agrees with the Accounts 
of Aibeuem, and Falins 'Pollax ; who ſay that the 
Samian Money all the ſame Stamp. D 378 
The Inhabitants of the Ifland of Ægiua, origi- 
nally a Colony of Argiant, had alſo adopted this 
Feltival as well as the Eleazs. Among the lat» 
ter, the Women aQed the chief Parts in the Ce- 
lebration of Tie Herean Games. All the you 
Women of the Nation were diſtributed in di 
Claſſes, and all ran Races. That they might be the 


Les. remaining ſeveral Traces of the zealous Attach- 


becauſe he was the firſt who introduced the 
Horſes to a Chariot; or in re- 
Calli who was the firſt 
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I. As paſſionate a Love as Philip had for military Glory, he was ſtill more T, MaxLiys 
on ru, 


Dictator. 


| to 2 

Tek { ears, her à ne . 
de Tem Ht The People of 
Offices,” fo up the Inſtitution of this Feſtival as high 
The is, when ſhe married Polept. T 
Honour fo fi- 


9 ThIRGMAN HIST ORY. 


Vier of r the firſt King of Mactdon Was a 
RUN Native of their Obuntry. Phiiip behaved himſelf in this Station like a voluptuous 
N Ve Prince,who loved Pleaſure, and purſued Debauchery, to Exceſs. But at length, the 
Te Mabt.rvs Dirt wat held, ànd drew the King from his Delights. He left *Z Argos, and came 
B vs — a — Place appointed for the Aſſembiy. The Negotiations about , 
o bade won has. esl ni Ualmid gniginbtt d willy | 
he Argiant Would not ſuffer the Slaves, either to by the Cities of Greece to diſtribute the Rey; 
—— * e or 1 taſte of the Sacri- were dreſſed in Mourning. This Feſtival 323 
Fes | eo the Goddeſs. At Corinth this Ce- mon to the Argians, Coristhiant, and the Inhabitants 
por + gh Air of a mournful Solemnity. The of Clone ; who had a Right to chuſe the Preſidents 
Corinthians aſcribed the Inſtitution of it to Aſedea, for it, by Turns. 
when ſhe killed her own Children. It was s re- Thus, ws, 24 
ceived Tradition 2 them, that ſhe eſtabliſhed and Nexwar Feſtivals, 
The: Hera Games by Way of Atonement for her mnumberleſs Contradictions 
Crime, The Citizens therefore renewed the Re- tional Acvqunits: | 
membrance of this Cruelty, and ſacrificed a Goat and Thucidydes, Aauememt, Palepharu 
to Jau Area; a Name which in the Greek figni- Clement of 1 Pauſ; 
* | 12 Temple was built on an Eminence. da, Police nes, it, St. Auſtin in his Book 


2 A. 10 the Nemeds Games, we can gire no exat De Civitare Hei, and the ancient Scholiaſts of p,, 
3 Account of their Ofigin« · But moſt of the Ancients dar, Aratzs, Ce. are-the Authors which have been 
4 ; that they were inſtituted in Honour to Arch& of molt Service to us in it. TY : 

= or, As to the City of Nemes, which gave its Name 


the Son of Zyces, according to ſome ; 
of L 1 Thrace. 


to the Games laſt deſcribed, Pliny places it in Arcs. 
alia ; and Stephens in Elis, But moſt ancient Geo- 
graphers, particularly — Panſanias, and Stra, 
agree; that it was in Argolis, between Cleone and 
blizs. Nevertheleſs, the latter leaves it in doubt, 
whether Nemaa was a City, or a little Canton be- 
4 longing to the Argrars. It is certain that Pliny ſpeaks 
of it as à little fitry. The Country of Nemes, 
fGys'he,-B.q. is the dame that is called Bembinadi,, 
ſrom the Town of Bembixa, which Strabo ſays ſtood 


in the Neig of Nemæa. Author of 

| his the third Prologue, at the Head of the Nemconilai of 
Greeks, ran late; the Pindar, — lis into three Parts; the third of 
the Grief which. was called probably from the Name 


b 
a 


f 


1 


of the chief City in it. According to Pasſaria,, i 


emory ſo - was in his time à ſinall Town; remarkable for no- 
. mm Games cele- thing but a fine Temple dedicated to Jupiter Ne. 
drated-near ſay, mam. Fifteen Sradia from it, he ſuys, was ſhewn 
they were veYears; the Den of the famous Lion which was killed by 
others, every tenth AHercales in the neighbouring Foreſt, The Name of 
Year; and it nts Nemes was common. not only to the City and Fo- 
are very dark in this reſt, but alſo to a River now called Langia, accor 
latter. - As an ding to Niger. It roſe about the Borders of Arg» 
Account of „ as lit, ran into Achaia, divided the Territory of Sin 
that juſt taken from that of Corinch, and emptied itſelf into th 
| @ great deal ith the 22 Sea. Modern Geographers conjecture, tht 
Reſeare that the Nemæa was near the Place which the Natives 
: Dean now call Triſtiza: / - bank 7 | 
4 Wa. 7 Her- 
* aner ei A or an Solemnity, | 
and:; Onfecrated; theſe Games to Japiter Grati- tioned was the al of Angelis, an ancient King 
1 | —4— dis Victory over the Nena Lion. Exſe- dom, which had a „ 
n in Mis Cen, allows che Argians to have it was reduced to the Form 
5 been the firſt Inſtitusors of them; and places their In · Wet 


| 


nation in the ſiſty firit Ohunpi¹,. If fo, they were 
— 

1,0r.th nm, taken Mme excellent Stu 
even after the of — it be 


T 


* 


Hercules. / chere. It lay between the Rivers I has, now l- 
that little : on — and the &ratimas, 2 nb. 

tion, or shon of What Was done at V nataffirm, Livy m 
| | a This Feſfival by the Term Rm. | At: leaſt it's certain the Alt 


- 
* 
* 
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the melancholy; Adventure of ' Archewmorss, and 
was-agreable to Faxes Gamer, atleaſt to their Ori- 
. Ales angrine:s ſays, that on this Ocea - Parr 


an Ones was 1 — 
non . Joung 7 in e reſence 31 
8 che Judges, appointed 
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Peace bet west e- Afroha and Athaia, were begun, and tray Natlons inclined. to a Vear of 
Reconiiliarion, Tor feat Smralur and rhe Romanz ſhould rake Occaſion from! the . 
War, es Fer Tooting in Greece. The ©/Erolians were: at che Congrebs, "and Were N 
jeſieatiog between Prace and War; when one of the"Orators of "the Aﬀſenably Ad. F Manuius 
dreſſed himfelf to them in an Harangue, in which there was more. Funda than 9 AFSS 
Art. It is pi sſcrved to this day, and is full of the good Senfe and iſdom of che 


n Greeks, joined with a noble and manly Eloquence. Ag 


"41 . ' How © | "a TITTY 1, 541 Lindi 
FroLrAxs, ſaid the Orator, the earneſt Deſires of Ring Ptolomy, and many orber 


_ ons, to bring you to a Peace, canmor be unknown to you. Hot often, and how Poys. B. 11. 
Nat 7 mg 55 

_ earneſtly, baut we ſollicited you to be reconciled to the King of Macedon? Our De- RY 

of ern in it is fo prevent the Ruin of both, and to proture the common Good of ps 

— 15 have kindled a Fire, which will not be eaſih extinguiſhed, if the Flame 

= rere by the legt Breath of Wind. Alas be who firft kindled it, will perhaps is 

Sa be deftroyed 275 : And then it will ſpread over the Neighbourhaad, and the whole 

cok Perion will be conſumed. Our Apprehenſions therefore of this Misfortune, make us 

Pin- Region W 6 f a | - 2 4 22 

been repeat our Solliritations. Will you have no Regard either to our Intreaties, or The 


Inſtances of a venerable K 75 or the Voices of ſo many Iſlanders, which are heard 
10 this Continent ? If the War could prove prejudicial only to yourſelves, ought you 
wt to conſider well, before you run the Hazards of it 7” Nay, if Glory, were to be 
the ſure Reward of this Enterprize, ou ht you to purchaſe it at our Peril? 7540 
infamou is the League you have entered into with a Foreigner ? What an indelible 
Stain on the Etolian Name? For, let me ſpeak freely to you. In vain do you pre- 
tend, that your only Deſign in making War on the Macedonian, 7s to prevent his 
bording it over Greece. Tou yourſelves diſtreſs and \oppreſs her. What are the Con- 
ditions of your Treaty with Rome, but ſuch as I am going to mention ? It is ſbame- 
ful for you to have ſigned them, and it would be now very odious for you, to put 
them in Execution. How was it poſſible for you to make an Agreement with the 
Romans, That you 2 continue Maſters of the Cities you ſhould ſubdue by their 
Aſſiſtance 3 ad. That you ſbould give up to them all the Spoils they ſhould take ? 
What ! are the Cities of Greece to lie at the Mercy of a greedy Stranger? But 
what am I ſaying ? The tragical Scenes you have ſhewed us, were only the Prelude 
to your unjuſt Deaty What will be the Cataſtrophe ? Tour own particular Hap- 
pineſs? Pardon me; I doubt it. And after all, do. you look on the enſlaving of all 
Greece, as nothing? Believe me, the Time approaches for it. Hannibal-zs now but 
4 weak Barrier againſt, theſe inſatiable 1 Rome has driven bim to a 
Corner of Italy; where he is ſcarce able to defind bimfelf. The Torrent will [bon 
overflow, an tr own all our Countries, Our mutual good Underſtanding is aur oniy 
Defence; and. our diſt union will certainly ruin ac. What then will hon be better 
than Slaves; 175755 to the Wills of others? Theſe Evils ought to have been fare- 
ſten'and confider#d, before you engaged. But it is ſtill time enough to prevent them. 
Since then you were. ſurprized mio theſe Meaſures, by a Proſpett of an imaginary 
Advantage; now alter your Conduct. Reſtore Peace to Greece; and dent imuatve 
ber,” and yourſelves with Ber, in certain Rum. oo ot 
Tars Diſcourle, ſo full of Truth, as afterwards appeared by the Event, moved 
al the Aﬀſembly 4 and it was ſcarce finiſhed, before Philip's Enyoys were intro- 
duced, , As thi King was not of the Grecian Body, he; treated. with the Diet by 
Deputies only; who declared, That if the ( Atoliant would conſent to a Peace; 
their Maſter was ready to fign the Treaty; and if they refuſed it, he charged, Fi 
the Curſes which ſhould be the Conſequences of a War, upon them. The Ai 
hens however came to no Reſolution! at this Meeting; and ſoon after; News was 
drought, that Atralus was entered with his Fleet, into the Harbours, of the Lag 
of ina 54; and Sufpiciut with bis, into 5 NaupatFys: which was enough to make 
ans. put an Endo all the Schemes for-a Peace, and il e Peter 
he + [YR e ev CE TA x * iq _ * ra al 1 | aff 1 Jet ee 
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E. 7 20s. We will conſent. to. ue Peace, ſaid they, une 5e Pylos be.retored 10; | 
2 See Muay Atintania 57 70, the Romans 3, and. the G Country of... the Atdians Ts 2 
leuratus and Scherdila This was giving Law to all. Gre Wer. and particularly to ani 
Na je King of Macedon. bilip was therefore entaged at it, an | could ill brook Incas The 
e from thoſe he had conquered. I never could b Roe A 75 he, to bring the Ætolianz ren 
1 To Reaſon. All my Aim was, to ſatisfy my Allies that Fam deſirous of Peace; and of 7 
that it is my 2 who are bent on War. Thus ſpake Philip; | the Diet wa rain 
diſmiſſed, + The Macedonian now repented of a Fault he had committed. Pruſus, hep 

King of 55 Birhynia, had ſent him a Fleet, to which the Cart haginians might hay: pear 

joined theirs , and with theſe, joint Forces Philip might have ſcourcd the Sex Reg: 

and cleared eis of theſe Weſtern Republicans, who had long infeſted them. hem 

But the Opportunity was now Joſt; and he had nothing to do, but to retire to 4. the 1 

775 U leaving four thouſand of his Troops, and five of his Galleys, to guard ther 

ara. we 

F. XIII. Tas Here Games were ſucceeded by the N and Philip was to * 


oy; and gave himſelf up, without Reſtraint, to a full Enjoy ment of ſuch Diver- 
ions. as were not very ſcaſonable in Times of Trouble and Alarms. In the mean 
while, the Pro Conſul took Advantage of this Remiſsneſs, and ravaged the fertile 
Fields which teach from Sicyon 70 to 71 Corinth. This News a little interrupted 
the Pleaſures and Tranquillity of the King of Macedon. He was =] and thought 
hicaſelf nes to revenge the Caulc of his ſufceing Allies; he 1 


5 in the latter, as he had in the former. An Office he undertook with great 


N . of Cy 
% * Territ 
5 —— ark A h ing tc 
| * W 1 apa 
Yi hight commends the Temple which the Nen neunen of a which had uſurped fron au, 
N 92 25 to. Diana. 'empt had conſecrated « Ci 0 115 
—— Statue pf hire Marble, in the Habit and / 67 Wan. Country of the Atintawes was à Part of ber 8 
2ofture. of an Huntreſs, drawing a Bow; as ſhe is that of the Mole; and afterwards it was annerel | 6 
reſthted in the Medal above, on | which is inſcri- ' = Lr See above, p. 22. of this Volume, Roma 

bed the Name of theſe People. — himſe| 
86 We inuſt take: care not to oobfound the City 22 or Ardiens, inhabited the bi. had 


of Pylss, which Ley mentions in this Place, with, tern Phi Phil after he had cot» 
dad dale Greek Cities of the ſame Name. 'The 14 quered it, 14 united. it to Macedon... They ar 
ood towards the Weſtern Coaſt of Me — thought to have inhabited the Country which is now 
In Coryphaſins, which Niger calls uchi, the moſt Northern Part 1 See above, 5. 
over againſt Sphagia, or 2 now WEE of this Volume, Note 2 
a little Ifland in the loi Sea. Accordin 69. Bubynia, which formerly the Title of 
_ Eydides, B. 4. the | ave this City the Kingdom, is now a Part of Natolia, It is the wol 
— of 11 it is certain that eee and. the neareſt to the Propontis, and the 
Minerva. had a. Temple there, on" was. worlhiped' | Exxize Sea, of all the Provinces of Afia Min. Þ 
- lg Inhabitants under the Title of , Coryphaſia. _ ancient bore bore the Name of Bebrycia. 
does not this < from cyon was one of the moſt powerful and mol 
another Which he calls Abarimm; now Navari-. | conliderable ties in Greece. According to the 


10, e the Country of Belvedere, one of the Can- Cbronicos of Eusebias, it boaſted of having gi Maced 
tons of the Moree. The ſecond ſtood a little — 751 Birth to one of the moſt ancient Monarchics in tt that hi 
to ite. North, in Teapots a litle Country of World. From "Agialexs, who firſt aſſumed p left. m: 
rege, Which W¼as 2 Elis, or at leaſt Title of e Was ſucceſlively $0 overned bf 7% 

ed upon it. The third was more Northero than, — ſer during the pace of 1 
the other two, and ſtood almoſt at the Mouth of the A and ſixty ears, to the time of Ar 7a D 
River" Pena and ſtill retains its ancient Name. memmom, who joined "this City and its | Teri It is 6; 
| Theſe three Cities all the Hopour of having the Kirigdom So that, according 10/7 Fr 7z El 
how: overned by the us Neſtor, the Son of der Pe — the firſt Vear of *. 
Nes. But it is evi Kar he Cy of Pylas in coincided with: t os the He fk 74 1 
Meſſe was the — te — 5 indeed, the — 1 of this Monarchy does 7 the Cor 
1 42 of Mere to — 7 — ed o be founded 8 2 the Terr 
the Honig: 
N 
the two latter e tic . to E. — 


H tells us, in another Place, what the Me 
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panies, wholly intent on Booty. So that the Arrival of the Enemy ſurprized them. 


of The Nemæan Games. The Circus and Theatre rung with his Name; and he 
gained ſtill more on the Affections of the Greeks, by the affable and popular Airs 
he put on, among this People, who were ſo very zealous Republicans. He ap- 

ared at the Shews without his Diadem, Purple Robe, or any other Ornaments of 
Regal Dignity; and thereby inſenſibly captivated their Affections, and diſpoſed 
them to chuſe him for their Maſter. It was in ſome Sort to promiſe the Greeks 
the Preſervation of their Liberties, under his Dominion. But his furious Bent to 
the moſt impious Pleaſures, loſt him as much Eſteem, as his Condeſcentions gained 
him. The whole City of Argos was full of his infamous Debaucheries. He en- 
tered into the private Apartments of the Women, by Day, as well as by Night, 
vithout any Modeſty, or Regard for their Husbands. If Careſſes and Perſuaſion? 
were ineffectual, he made uſe of Force; and choſe to extort by Violence, what 
he might have purchaſed with Money. So that the Liberty he ſeemed to promiſe 
the Greeks, was no more than that Licentiouſneſs in which he indulged himſelf. 
He was accuſed of having robbed a conſiderable Man of the Country of his Wife, 
and ſent her to Macedon, with hopes of becoming a Queen there. In ſhort, Wo- 
men were not ſafe under the Protection of their Husbands ; nor Children in their 


. Father's Houſes. 


F. XIV. Tunis Licentiouſneſs of Life deſerved Chaſtiſement ; and Philip was 
much humbled with the Mottifications he met with during rhe reſt of the Cam- 
paign, Dyme 7?, a City on the Confines of Elis 73, adhered to the e_/Ztolians, 
tho it ſtood in Peloponneſus. It had juſt received an Atolian Garriſon; and 
Philip reſolved to drive it thence; deſigning to puniſh the Elians for their Attach- 
ment to MAtolia and the Romans. To this End, he joined his Troops with thoſe 
paſſed the 74 Lariſſus, entered the 
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out himſelf at the Head of his Cavalry, and ordered his Infantty to follow. The Vear of 
Romans did not epect him; but were diſperſed about the Fields in ſmall Com- R 8 Lin 


They inſtantly rallied, returned to their Ships, and reimbarked for Naupacrut; and F Mans 
this Flight of the Romans augmented the Glory of the King, at the Celebration Bast 
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the City of Elis, vhich he expected to have reduced. However, he comfort 
= EF at leaſt with taking a Gaſtle, or Tower, to which, — Peaſants of the 
4 We try V, fled for Refuge, with, their Flocks. 
22 Nel .f the King was here, dividing the Prey 77 among his Soldiers, , 
"baby 7 855 arrived wn Co » with Adyice, That one Eropus had * 
Nd rupted the eee BP Fichnidhr if 7 That the Revolt ſpread far in the Country 
of the Deſarcte;, That * Gities had gone over to the Rebels; and, Tha 
Pains, were, taken to flir up the 79 Dardan, the old Enemies of the Kings of Mz. 
cedm. And this Intelligence made the King drop his Deſigns on Achaia. He made 
long Marches from thence, after he had left two thouſand ſiye hundred Men there 
under, the Command, 2 Menippus and, Polyphas,' to defend his Allies; crolle 
Acbaia, Bæotia, and 80; and at length reached Theſſaly. But he was ſcar, 
arrived at Demetrias, before he received more afflicting News. He heard, vic 
great Concern, that the Dardani had entered Macedon; had already poſſeſſed them. 
felves of a ſmall Diſtrict called Oręſtids 1; and had fallen on the Territory of 
A Area 82. The Boldneſs of the Barbarian had been increaſed by a Report, thy 
hip was A. And indeed, in the Battel which had been fought between Ca. 
ce o and Sicyon, the King had ſtruck his Head againſt a Tree; with ſuch Violence, 
that «his Helo $3 had deen en "On. * Slow wy and had fallen to the Groun 
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Accord the King of Macedon g In Ling erm Campum 
7 oding vo hi he forced, fout thoufind Territory o eee — cans Difficul —_ * 
Mes! _ twenty thouſand Head of Cattle. ver its exact Situation; and we unluckily find the 
78 Lychwidus, now * or as others . ancient Geographers ſilent on this Head. 
was a City in the 92 | the 494 arotæ, 4 don't ſeem to have known ſo much as the Name 
ple'who inhabited the W e 40 of this r therefore concludes tha 
joining to {/lyricam. There was 23 near it of the Text has altered — the Latin Copyils; 
the ſame Name; which Sepbian calls Lage dell' O- and gueſſes, that inſtead of Arge eſtkeum Ca mpun, it 
crida. This City now belongs to the Government of - ought to be Ageftenn Cam 2 the Terrin of 
Al PP geſted. In Proof of this re, he quotes 
The Dar dani anciently poſſeſſed that Canton Srephens the Geographer, who Cars that the Inhai- 
of Mafia, which is divided from Macedon tants of Theſprotia were anciently called Ageſtea, 
Go ount Orbe las, now Mou Karopnitze. This from one E eftus, ho governed this Southern Pro- 
—— is how the So! Fat of ber: and a you of Epirus, But Sigonins did not conſider 
1 617 197 | Theſprotia did not then belong to the Kingdom 
w_ In ſome . we read Hs Babel of of Wee; and conſequently, the Dar dani, who 
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it Babe, But had no Reaſon to turn their Arms this way. Beſide, 
is, that we can enn 6 no Traces in is it probable that Loy ſnould, the firſt ane 
11 435 ty called; Bebois. of them, make uſe at —— Term, to 

Only 9 old . an 0 n bets, Nation which, the Romans 18 by no other Name 
as the as the dye > ot than that of T * — At leaſt it has not been 
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in pieces; an — had DE up theſe Pieces, and brought them to Scher- 
Jiledus, who was then in MAtolia, and who knew it to be Philips Helmet by its 
Garniture 3 and from thence aroſe the Report, which reached the Dardani in 
Ma 34, that Philip had been killed in a Battel in which he had gained the T 
Advantage. The King's Preſence was therefore neceſſary in his own Dominions, 
to put a ſtop to Factions, and popular Rumours. Theſe at leaſt retarded the 
Proſecution of Philip's chief Deſign; and Rome had no longer any reaſon to fear, 


that the Macedonian would come into 1taty,. and join his Forces to thoſe of Han- 
1 


nate, in that A/drubal was gone from Spain, was advancing through Tranſalpine 
Gaul; and ready to pals the Alpes, and come to the Aſſiſtance of his Brother with 

a great Army. The two Conſuls of the Year were dead; and Marcellus was no 
more. The Comitia by Centuries were therefore haſtily afſembled, and probably 
before the Conſular Year was ended. Manlius Torquatus, nominated DitZator by 
the laſt Conſul, was the ſupreme Governor of the Republick; and during the In- 
terim between his Nomination, and the Comitia, he, by Order of the Senate, pre- 
fided in The 35 Great Games. He was alſo permitted to make a Vow to celebrate 
them in the fifth Year of the enſuing Luſtrum. 

In the mean time, the Senators. made it their whole Buſineſs to find out ſuch 
Perſons for Conſuls, as were capable of recovering the Republick out of that bad 
State, in which Marcellus and Quinctius had left her. If the proud Hannibal, ſaid 
the Romans, did nat take Advantage of our Loſſes; and if our two Armies were 
not deſtroyed upon the Death of their Generals; we are wholly indebted to the Pro- 
teckion of the Gods for it. Marcellus, and his Collegue, were too raſh and inconſiderate ; 
but it 6s PUG Heaven, that they themſelves only have ſuffered 2 However, 
it is. our Buſineſs to take care, that the Command of our Armies be given to Men 
both brave and circumſpet?. The great Fabius was indeed yet alive; but his Age 
now rendered him little able to endure the Fatigue of military Services. He was 
aboye fouxſcore, and it Was natural for him to confine himſelf to the Buſineſs of 
the Senate. 

ROME therefore caſt her Eyes on Claudius. Nero, whoſe Bravery. was un- 
queſtionable. He had given ſuch convincing Proofs pf it, that he ſcemed to have j 
the Aſcendant over all bis Competitors. But aftet All, he was. very haſty and en- 
terprizing; and a, Man of his Character was not a piper; Perſon to be ſent againſt 
ſo ſubtle an Adyerſary as Hannibal... It was therefore thought neceſſary to chuſe 
him ſuch a Collegue, as ſhould be ſedate and calm enough to conduct the Roman 
Armies, without expoſing them too e and e ee the n 
out N the N 1 * * 
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XVI. Tars Detail of the Affairs of Greece was the more agreable to the Se- 
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ear of had diſcharged the Office of Conſul with great Prudence Titl 
1. 2 _ - 9 . Was — to the City from _ little Farm in the rins 
Country, to which he had confined himſelf. This great Man 7 had been unjuſtly man 
WY. condemned by the People, for having made an unequal Diſtribution of the Spoil Leg 
Taru of Nhricum. He had therefore withdrawn himſelf from the Publick out of Chagrin, Jaſtlz 
—_— had been buricd in Oblivion in his Country-Houſe for ſome Years, Marcellus A 
and Levinus had forced him from thence, contrary to his Inclination, cight Years Nerd 
ſince, and had obliged him to live in the City; but he had lived there like a Man time 
in Diſgrace. He always appeared in publick with a long Beard, neglected Hair, on 
and a flovenly Dreſs, ſhewing in his Air and Countenance his Reſentment for the derſt 
Affront he had received. Till at length the Cenſors obliged him to get himſelf 1 
ſhaved, and to take his Place in the Senate-Houſe. Nevertheleſs, Livius, even in not | 
this Auguſt Aſſembly, ſtill diſcovered Signs of the Impreſſions his Diſgrace had bins ; 
made upon him. He barely gave his Opinion by a Tes, or a No; or elſe ſilently but 
went over to the Place where the Senator fat, whoſe Opinion he embraced. By Hear 
at length an Affair of Honour forced him to break the Silence, in which he had 1 
ered. | 
ſo wy LY EUs his Relation, as is probable from his Name, was ac. der 
cuſed before the Senate; doubtleſs for his Conduct at Tarentum, which he had 17 ? 
ſuffered to be ſutprized by Hamibal: and M. Livius ſpoke in his _ with 0 
an Eloquence that drew all the Attention of the Conſtript Fathers. They were | Kr 
pleaſed to hear the Voice of à Man, who had ſo long impoſed Silence on him. fill 
ſelf; and his Merit cauſed them to make Reflections, which they 3 Dok made 2 i 
before. How could we poſſibly, ſaid they, fo Jong neglect this Man, who was cn. . 
demned on very ſlight Grounds, and whoſe L algur and Counſels may be of grut ay 
Service to his Country ? We might indeed join Tatius, or Lævinus, with Nero, iy * 
the Conſulate ; bat they are both Patricians; and the Laws require, that we 82 
thuſe one Plebeian. And that is alſo the Caſe of Manlius; who beſides would refuſe * 
the Conſulſhip if ił were offered him. What then can we do better than chuſe 2 
Livius? His Prudence, jomed with Nero's Valour, will make a happy Mixtur, 2 
Theſe were the prevailing Sentiments of The Fathers, when the Comitia weie -_ 
held; the Pro. entered into the ſame Meaſures, and all things were preps l 6 
ring for making the Choice the Senators had concerted; when Livius alone op- ts 
poled his own Promotion. How fickle are the People, ſaid he? They ſbewed w ns 
d to my rations, bur nlected the mortified Condition in which I 9 22 
peared, to avert their Anger; but now they force me to whiten my Robe, y 776 3 
among the Candidates for the Conſulſhip. V am a proper Perſon to be cboſa mn 
Conlul 4 fecond time, why wat I condenmed ? Or if my ney emo Was IM op 
T tie Helm. Thele Complaints he utcted v BY Une 
all Places, but an;&n{wer:w: ready. I. 15 with the Suben ef 4 _ - hr a 
the Children of a; E 17 Tranſient Severities of 4 Father ought 7 Ba, Doi 
3 8 e ee * H N B Rein = ſhort, Campai 
WAS 7 0::8{[1t JOE kecpatuck, WHEN Kun. L 
pogo bo Engines Wert dt at Merk that Livius was prevailed on to as - Rs 75 
Conſulate a ſeconftime;; vill, Nero, who was now promoted to it, 10 
1 XVII Tun Ry be Election of the two chief Magiſtrates, wa 7 begs 
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Title of Pro- Conſul, ſtill continued General in Hain jointly with his Brother Lu- 
aus; and they had the Pro- Prætor Silanus under them. Haſtilius Tubulus com- 
manded a Legion in Campania, in Quality of Pro-Prætor; Claudius Flaminius, two 
Legions at Tarentum, with Orders to cover the Country of the Salentini; and M. Livius 


laſtly, Terentius Varro, two Legions in Hetruria. | 
ALL that now remained, was to aſſign the two Conſuls, Livius and Claudius 
Nero, their Provinces for the enſuing Campaign; and tho it had been for ſome 
time cuſtomary to ſend both the Collegues againſt Hannibal, that Method was now 
changed, for two Reaſons. The chief was, that there was not fo good an Un- 
gerſtanding between Livius and Nero, as was neceſſary for thoſe who were to be 
joined together in one Expedition. Their Enmities had been open; Livius could 
nor forgive Nero for having neglected, nay deſpiſed him, in his Adyerſity. Q. Fa- 
bius indeed, at the Head of the Senate, endeavoured to compaſs a Reconciliation 
but Livius was not eaſily perſuaded. hat Occaſion is there, (aid he, zo join two 
Hearts which were not made for each other? Our Eumities will increaſe our Emu- 
lation; and we ſhall mutyally take pains not to be excelled. Nay, all the Autho- 
rity of the Senate was little enough to bring them to promiſe, that they would act 
with the ſame Views, when the Good of the Publick was concerned. And in- 
deed, the Miſunderſtandings between them related only to trivial things, in which 
Livius had ſome reaſon to complain of the brisk Sallies of Nero's Temper. The 
ſecond Reaſon the Republick had to ſeparate the two Collegues, was, that it 
ſeemed neceſſary for the publick Service. News was brought, by Way of Mar- 
ſeilles ds, That Aſdruba} was ready to paſs the Alpes ; That he had aſſembled a 
orcat Body of Troops in Tranſalpine Gaul; That nothing ſtopped him but the 
Snows and Cold of the Mountains; and That he would enter 1zaly, as ſoon as 
the Seaſon would permit. It was therefore neceſſary to ſend a General of Repu- 
tation, to oppoſe this new Inundation of Barbarians, which threatned Rome ; and 
on theſe Accounts the Comſuls were ſent to different Places. One was to com- 
mand in Ciſalpine Gaul; the other, in Bruttium and Lucania; the latter, againſt 
2 the former, againſt his Brother; and Gaul fell by Lot to Livius, Brut- 
tum to Nero. | | 
BuT before the Collegues drew Lots, it had been determined, That he, to whoſe 
Lot Gaul fell, ſhould chuſe either the Army in Hetruria, or that appointed to re- 
ſtrain the Gauls, and ſhould add to the Army he choſe, the Troops then in Garriſon 
at Rome; and That the Conſul who was co march againſt Hannibal, ſhould have 
his Choice of the Armies Austin, and Marcellus had commanded, and ſhould 
nile new Levies to guard the City. Accordingly, Nero preferred the Army which 
had fought under Marcellus, and Livius that which was encamped in Hetruria. 
Thus Rome prepared to ſuſtain the Efforts of the two Cartbaginian Brothers in Italy, 
Hannibal in the Eaſt, and Aſarubal in the Weſt g and it muſt be owned, that this 
was as critical a Year as any the Republick (now attacked in the Center of her 
Dominions) had known; eſpecially, if we conſider the Misfoxtunes of the laſt 


5 


Campaign 89. | 

$.XV1LL Tre reſt of the Winter was ſpent at Rome, in Feftivals, Games, and reli- 
zious Ceremonies. The two Cenſors, P. Sempronius, and M. Cornelius Cet hegus, made 
a Cenſus of the People, which was followed by a Lufirum, and they found only 
an hundred and thirty ſeven thouſand an hundred and eight Citizens, fit to hear 
Arms, which was a ſomewhat ſmaller Number than had appeared in the preceding 
Luſtra. The Curule c#diles preſented the People with he Creat Games; and 
the Plebeian c_AEfiles entertained them two Days with The Plebeian Games 50. 
Three new Statues were ſet up in the Temple of Ceres; a ſacted Fealt o was made 
in Honour to Jupiter, on occaſion of the Gamesz and Rome was at the Expence 
of covering the Place where the Cumitia by Curiæ aſſembled. It is ſurprizing, that 
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88 Some Deputies who came from Morſcilles, Dolaballa was elected King of the Secrifices, in the 
lud themſelves. brought this News; and it had been r Marcizs, who died two Yeats 
confirmed by the two Ambaſſadors, Sexes Am Orte. | RAR HUG 
uu, and Mora Reftins,, whom Rome had ſent to 90 Sae aur Account of The Pleheian, or Popalar 
the Marſcillors, to watch Aſdeubal's Motions, R op dee this Volume, Nose 7. 
89 After theſe Diſpoſitions, the Republick raiſed ga 1 e e of the fhived Re: 
Publins Allins Pata to the Dignity of Azgar, in paſts, under the Name of Le&iſternis, in the firlk 
Ne oom of Marcellus deceaſed. Cneia Gornelins and ſecond Volumes. : Th 
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The Reman People ſhould have ſo long aſſembled in the open Air, without an 
Shelter from Rain or Sun. And laſtly, the Prodigics which were talked of, r:i; 1 
the Superſtition of the People. It was ſaid, That it had rained Stones at Vii . 
arid That at 9? Mznturne the Temple of Jupiter, and the Wood con ſecrated te 
Marica 93, had been ſtruck with Thunder 94. Sacrifices were deemed neceſlary = 
avert the impending Evils, and were offered up for nine Days together, to * 
vent thoſe that were threatned by Hail 95, which fell in a ſacred Place on the Hin 
Aventinus. And laſtiy, the Terror of the People in the City was much increaſe; 
by the Stories which were continually brought, whether true or falſe, of certain 
ſtrange Events which had happened. It was pretended, that at Fruſino 98 a Chile 
had been born, as ſtrong and as large as an Infant of four Years old; and thi 
Prodigy was thought equal to that which had been ſeen at Snneſſa, two Years be. 
fore. Another Child had been born, the Sex of which could not be diſcerneg 
Diviners were brought from Hetruria, to diſcover what this odd Event foreboded 
They declared it was a fatal Preſage ; judged it neceſſary, that the unfortunate Child 
ſhould be carried out of the Roman Territory, in order thereby to preſerve Nome: 
and it was ſhut up in a wooden Box, and expoſed to the Mercy of the Waves. And 
laſtly, a more common Preſage was expiated in a leſs cruel manner. A certain 
Poet had then compoſed ſome Verſes, moſt probably in Honour of Juno. The 
Poetry of the Latins was yet, if I may ſo ſpeak, in its Infancy ; and the Author ot 
the Piece, Livius Andronicus, was then in Fayour with the * Livius, whoſe 
Freedman he Wüs, as well as Præceptor to his Children. By his Surname, it ;; 
eaſy to perceive, that he was originally a Greek; and he had taken his Name of 
Livius, as the Freedmen generally did, in Gratitude to his old Maſter. Three 
times nine young Girls, doubtleſs as three times repreſenting the Choir of the 
nine Muſes, had been choſen'to fing Andronicus's Song; and whilſt they were a 1 


91 Minturne wis © City in the Country of the 


; Indi fant. Where the Meaning of Varro is vey 
Azranci, or in Terra di Lavoro, in Italy, a little a- 


obvious. He compares the Etymology of the Word 


-bore the Lires. See ol. 2. © © Armi-luſtrum with that of the Word Circus; bu 
23 In the Times of Paganiſm, every City had its does not pretend to ſay, that they were only two 
Tatetary God. Fhe-lntabicants of Afinrurne paid different Words for the ſame thing. All that he 


this Honour to a Nymph whom they called Ma- 
rica Some of the Mythologiſts make her the Wife 


of Faxnxs, who is reputed one of the antes Kings 


means, is, that the one took its Name from the 50. 
lemnity celebrated there; and the other from the Games 
repreſented in it. It is therefore paſt: doubt, that 


"of Lůtiam. Others, according to Servias, make Armi- uſtrum was a Place on the Hill Aventins, 
her the fame Perſon as Vent. Some, as Hefied in We have a freſh Proof of it in an ancient Mu. 


ble dug up near that Place. Its Inſcription is this; 
SACRUM MAGNI vici ARMI-LUSTRI. T hebel 
val which gave this Place its Name, was called Arm. 
luſtrium. It ſeems to have been celebrated only 
With a ſolemn Sacrifice. The Roman Youth - 
peared. under Arms, and ranged themſelves round 
Tatins's Tomb, and the Victim was facrificed, by 
Sound of Trumpet; as we learn from Feſtus. Arm: 
luſtrium, ſays he, Feſtum erat apud Romancs, iu 
res divinat armati faciebant, ac dum ſacrificarent it 
bis cauebant. It was probably a kind of anniverſin 
Commemoration of Tita, Tias Death. At lea 


bis Tbecgonia, ſeem to confound her with Circe; 
and 1 pal _ them to have, been the ſame 
Perſons So much "Uncertainty and Confuſion is 
there in theſe — nr ogics, — are 7 
n no better Foundation, than the Caprice or Su- 
5 bon of the People. Marica had a Temple at 
urn; and near it was one of thoſe ſacred 
Groves, which were deemed Sanctuaries by the Pa- 
gans. According to Platareb, in his Life of Ma- 
Fiat, the Inhabitants had made a Law, not to ſuffer 
any thing to go out of the Wood that once entered 
into it. Upon what religious Motive they could 


ett elves to fo unreaſonable an Obligation, 
e eee 80 W 
94 To ibis t Was added, That one of the Walls, 


and a Gate of Arella, Cuy of Camparia, had been 


damaged by Thunder; That a Stream of Blood had 
be Ben lung Þ Wie Cir; an That s Wolf 
had enteteũ one of the Gates of Capau in the Night, 
and tqrouths Centinel upon Guard there ay pigces.. 
95 As the Fears of the People increaſe 
digies multiplied. ' They, faricied it had rained Stones 
in one of the Quarters of Rome, which Varro, Feſtus, 
and the ther Latin Authors call Armi-/a/iram. It 


was, a Place on the Hill Aventinat, near rr 


chre of Titus Fatins King of the Sabines, according 
to Plutarch, in his Life of Romulus. Volateranns 
is therefore miſtaken in 3 on the Hill called 
Toeſtacenmn. And Marliar miſtaking Varro's Words; 
thought Armi-luftram fignified the Great Circus. 
The Words of this ancient Writer ate theſe.” Armi- 
laſtrum ab ambits' Jaftri' lara. Item Circns, Maxi- 
—1 dictus quod eee a feats, 
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circular Motions, to Muſick. 
theſe v iff 

Sali danced to Flutes; in the othet, the Roman 
* e Pro- 


Dian. Hal. ſays, that the Citizens annually comm. 


morated his Funeral. Some Moderns have bea 
miſtaken, in taking Armi- luſtrium for the Feltiva, 


in vrhich the Kali, armed with theit Bucklers, Hel 


mets, and Swords, danced about, and made maj 
ö It is . evident, tt 
were two different Feſtivals. In the one, tit 
marched. by Sound of Trumpet. The firſt wi 
fixed to the ſecond Day of March; that here ſpoke 
of, to The Foarteenth of the Calends of -Novenit!, 
that is, the nineteenth Day of Octaber. Not ws 
the Ari; laftrium only a Review of the Kon 
roops, accompanied with a Sacrifice, offered i 
by all the Soldiers, with Crowns on their He 
and Trumpets ſounding, We know this Reel 
was made in the Campar Martins, and not on it 
Hill Aventi nns. E bent 
96 Fraſiuo was anciently a City of the Voſs 6 
E called Fracelone. * See Vol. get” MY | 
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ſuperſtitious City. The Aruſpices were conſulted; and they anſwered, That it 


choſe out among themſelves five and twenty, to collect a Contribution, which ſuls. 
every one obliged herſelf to make out of her Dowry, with the Conſent of her 
Husband. With the Money ariſing from this voluntary Tax, they purchaſed a Ba- 
ſon of Gold, preſented it to Juno; and at the ſame time offered up a Sacrifice with 

at Modeſty and Devotion. Nor was this all. The Decemviri ordered a ſacred 
Priceſſion to be made, from the Temple of Apollo 99 without the Walls, to the 
Temple of Juno which had becn ſtruck with Thunder. This Proceſſion was made 
thro' the Gate Carmentalis o, and in the following Order. Firſt came two white 
Cows, which were for Victims ; after them were carried two Statues of the God- 
ts, made of Cypreſs-Wood. Then the twenty ſeven Girls followed, in long 
Robes dragging on the Ground, and making the Air reſound with their Songs. 
And laſtly, the Decemviri crowned with Lawrel, and wearing the Prætexta, cloſed 
the Proceſſion, When they came into the Forum, the young Girls held together 
in a String, and danced in a Circle, to ſinging. Such was the Simplicity of the 
preſent Age, that what . afterwards would not have been born with, was now 
deemed a tolerable Sight. 

g. XIX. Tauese Amuſements kept the Romans employed till Spring; and then 
the Conſuls made their Levies with more Rigour than ever. A War to be main- 
rined in ſo many Places, together with the Expectation of a new Enemy, were 
ſufficient to authorize this Severity; and Soldiers were ſent for from the maritime 
Colonies. Hitherto the Republick had, by Treaty confirmed by Oath, excuſed them 
from furniſhing their Contingents of Troops, becauſe they had been obliged to 
guard the Sea-Coaſts againſt the Incurſions of Pyrates; but now, they were obliged 
to ſend Deputies to the Senate, to ſhew their Title to their Privileges. Of the ſe- 
yen 191 maritime Co/onzes, only the Immunities of the Cities of Oſtia and Antium, 
were confirmed; and even their Youth were obliged to ſwear that not 10 above 
forty of them at a time would ever ſleep without their Walls. In the other five 
obnies, Levies were made, as at Rome; and even this was not thought ſufficient, 
conſidering the Greatneſs of the Danger, It was deemed neceſlary to oblige thoſe 
oones 103 to take up Arms again, whom Sempronius had formerly inſtructed in 


97 See what we have ſaid of the Temple dedi- during the Conſulſbip of Lucius Cæcilius Metellns, 
ated to Jupiter Stator, Vol. I. and Numerius Fabius Buteo, ſeventeen Years after 
9 See our Account of the Temple on the Hill the Beginning of the firſt Panic War. 
dentinus, dedicated to Queen Juno. Vol 1. 102 Livy's Words, in the common Editions, are, 
Y It is probable, from Livy's Account, that the ſupra dies triginta; which muſt import, That the 
tocefſion began at the Temple of Apollo, without Youth of the maritime Colonies could not be abſent 
de Walls, near the Flaminian Circus, paſſed thro! from home above one Month. But it is probable 
e Gate Carmentalis, to the Forum Romanum; that the Roman Senate would not ſuffer them to be 
om thence to the Ox-Market and Velabrum, and abſent ſo long at a time, when every Day produced 
om thence to the Hill Aventinus, on which ſtood freſh Alarms, with reſpe& to Aſdrubal's coming in- 
e Temple dedicated to Queen Juuo. to Italy. The Cowards would not have failed to 
100 According to Livy, the Proceſſion came to have taken hold of ſach a Condeſcenſion, and de- 
e Frum Romanum, thro a Street which reached ſerted; and the Coaſts would perhaps have been left 
M thence to the Foot of the Capitol; which defenceleſs, in caſe of an Attack. Certainly, a 
s called Fugarius Vicus, either becauſe there was Month's Abſence mult have been fatal, in a time 
emple in it erected to Juno, ſurnamed Fuga, of continual Alarms. Prudence made it neceſſary 
whom we have ſpoken above, p. 245. of this for the Romans to be doubly cautious and vigilant, 
dume, Nore 6. or becauſe it was inhabited by to prevent a Surprize. We therefore think it better 
Mwrights, to explain the Hiſtorian in a different Manner, up- 
'01 Lheſe ſeven maritime Colonies, as mentioned on the Authority of the old Editions. The Words 
15 were Oſtia, Antium, Anxur, Minturnæ, are very different in them. They there run thus. 
nella, Sena Gallica, and Alfium. Of the ſix frlt Funiores Furejurando adacti ultra quadraginta now. 
have already ſpoken; and as to the City of A pernoct᷑uros extra mania colonize ſue. Where we 
2 it is now only a Village, called Palo. It may obſerve, that the Word Triginta is changed 
aa en the Coaſts of the Tyrrhenian Sea, cigh- into | Yxadraginta ; and the Word Dies ſuppreſſed; 
0 Miles, or thereabouts, from the Mouth of the and we judge, with Sigoniat that this latter Read- 
„ Weſtward. Dion. Hal. Antiq. B. 1. ranks ing is moſt coherent, and beit agrees with the Senſe 
mong thoſe ancient Cities of zaly, which were of the Place. 

r founded, or inhabited, by the Pelaſei and Ab- 102 See above, p. 169. of this Volume, Note 138. 
el. According to Yelleins Paterculus, it be- and B. 29. H. 12. 
Va Roman Colony in the Year of Rome 506. 3 

0 L., Il, Swe; S M military 


Rehearſal in the Temple of Jupiter 97 Stator, the Lightning fell upon the Tem- Year of 
le of Queen Juno 95, on the Hill Aventinus; and this gave the Alarm, in this RO ME 


was neceſſary to appeaſe the Goddeſs; and, That the Roman Ladies were chiefly W Livius 
concerned in the Event. By a Decree of the Curuie e_/Z#diles, all the Ladies in Ser rox, 
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Rome, and within ten Miles of it, were aſſembled on the Capitol; and there they Nero, Con- 
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Year of military Duty, and who now enjoyed the Rights of Roman Citizens in Tranquility fai 
Ny 12 wt hats — had leave to chuſe as many Troops as they I out of tt 1 
DXEVE feveral Camps in their Provinces, and enlarge their Armies KEN 1 And on q 
MW Lowe the other hand, Scipio, who had not been able to prevent Aſ * at's Departure " 
Sar maren, from Spain, took care at leaſt to ſend the Conſul Livius from thence, two thay. 1 
C. Ctavpws fand egionaries, eight thouſand Spaniards and Gauls, and near two thouſang en 
Nis, Con- Horſe, partly Numidian, and partly. Spaniſh. M. Lucretius had time to bring this 2 
Reinforcement into Italy by Sea, before Aſarubat had got through Tranſalpine 2 

Gaul, and reached the Alpes: And the Prætor Mamilius (ent four thouſand Boy. 2 

| ingers from Sicily. n ee Ta 

ao — ATT neceſſary againſt two ſuch formidable Enemies ac 4 

the Carthaginian Brothers. It is ſurprizing that ſo great an Officer as Hannibal 0 
ſhould not have taken more Care to advance into the Heart of Italy, before the » 
Confuls were in Motion; he might by that means have put it out of their Power = 

to prevent his joining his Brother. But he continued in his Camp at the Extre. = 
mity of the Eaſtern Parts of Itah, and did not take the Field till it Was too late Thi 
He did not imagine that Aſarubal could ſo ſoon pals the Alpes. He judged of his = 
Paſſage by his own; and remembered the Obſtacles he had met with on the Banks bin 
of the Rhone, the Delays the Mountaineers had occaſioned, and the Difficulty of 02 

the Paſſes. In the mean time, a Report was ſpread at Rome, and from thence all 75 
over Italy, That Aſdrubal already appeared upon the Aipes; That he would ſoon * 
come down from. thence; That eight thouſand Ligures, whom the Carthaginiag 4 
had engaged to take Arms, would go to meet him, and receive him; and Tha by 
this fierce Nation would all follow his Standards, if Employment was not found 1 
for them at home. This was the Advice the Prætor of Ciſalpine Caul, L. Por- 5 
ciut, had ſent to the Senate, and the Romans were ſurprized at it: But their Sur- 24 
prize ceaſed, upon Information, That Aſarubal had found Means to gain over to "rs 
him the Affections of the Gauls beyond the Alpes; That a good Number of 10! 4r. 1 

verni were in his Army; That the Mountaineers, now grown leſs ſavage, were ſo — 
far from oppoſing his March, as to join him and follow him; and That Aſarubd 55 
had found the Alpes more paſſable, ſince they had been croſſed by his Brother, and Plat 
the Roads worn by the many others, who had gone over them, for theſe laſt tyclyc Hu 
= News obliged the Conſuls to haſten their Departure; which they did fo 2 
much, as to leave the Levies imperfect. Livius and Nero agreed together to hin- Tha 
der the two Brothers from joining; they looked on the Execution of this Scheme, ima 
as the only Refuge of the Republick ; and there was a very good Underſtanding 1 
between them. Such Power had the Love of the Publick over Minds which were 2 
alienated by perſonal Diſtates! But whilſt the two Collegues were getting ary A 
ſet out, the whole City was in a Conſternation. The Romans remembered - - War 
Deſolations Hannibal alone had cauſed by his coming into Itah, and ſaid: W — 
the Gods be ſo propitious to us, as to preſerve us both againſt the Attacks 2 es 
us in the Eaſt, and thoſe in the Weſt ? Who knows whether Heaven has not hith IF 
to made the Advantages equal between Rome and Carthage, that we mY "a hn 
the laſt Stroke from the Hands of the two Brothers, who have ſworn our — 1 
is true, the Loſſes of the Lake Thraſimenus, and at Cannz, have . aach 
recompenſed by the Victories of the Scipio's in Spain, the Conqueſt of ; * , Infar 
the many Battels gained over Hannibal in Italy. But the Scene will be a pr Reſo 
Two Armies of the Enemy will ſoon be in the Neighbourhood of Rome, an 15 2 
it on both Sides. The Gods have only given us a little time to breathe. Ow 2 het 

ſuls ali ſeparately, and when one of them is overcome, his Defeat will on - | 
the Union of the two Brothers; and then what will become of unhappy Rome 1 8 
were theſe. vain Apprehenſions i. But Heaven watched over a Republick, thrs 
not yet exce ſſively corrupted. . | b — 
het is cafy to judge white this Wiſhes of the Romans were, when they {av ' * Si 


quired by being Prince of the Senate, and by his long Experience, had the 20 


Conſule march; and it is ſaid, that Fabius, preſuming on the Authority he had! 
neſs to adviſe Liuius ſeriouſly, not to be in Haſte to give Bartel. | It is nect e 


104 The Arverni inhabited the Province of Aavergue; and are now. called Auverf nals. 
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cid he, firſt to try the Enemy, and fiudy their Diſpoſitions and Strength, before you Year of 
fight them. To which the Conſul is ſaid to have replied, that he would enter up- R O E 
on Action, the Moment he came within Reach of the Carthaginians. By this 1 | 
means, ſaid he, I ſhall gain much Glory, if I conquer; or much Pleaſure, if the M. LV, 
Romans are vanquiſhed. Indeed it is not much to my Honour, to have theſe Sen- ariron. 


riments; but it is no more, than their Injuſtice to me deſerves at my Hands. But A4 
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this was ſurely ſpoken by Livius only in Raillery; he ſhewed himſelf a more zeal- ſuls. 


ous Citizen, than he promiſed to be, We will now follow the Collegues into 
their reſpective Provinces; and, that we may not break the Thread of our Story, 
ſucceſſively relate their different Exploits. WE? Yate 

g. XX. NERO found. the greateſt Part of his Army cantoned in the Cities of 
the Salentini ; and the Prætor Hoſtilius had already gained a conſiderable Advan- 
tage over Hannibal, before the Conſul arrived: The Carthaginian led his Army 
towards 105 Jalentum, and was marching thro' the Territory of 106 Larinum, 
when Hoſtilius ſuddenly attacked him in his March, put his Army into Diſ- 
order, killed about four thouſand of his Men, and took from him nine Standards. 
This was beginning the Campaign happily ; and from thence the Prætor went to 
meet the Conſul, joined him near FVenuſia, reſigned the Command of his Army to 
him ; and after Nero had choſen himſelf forty thouſand of the beſt Foot, and two 
thouſand five hundred of the choiceſt of the Horſe, he returned the reſt to Hoſ7:- 
lus, to lead them to Capua. In the mean time, Hannibal had left the Territory 
of Tarentum, and retired into 107 Bruttium. There he aſſembled together all 
the Forces he had in Garriſon, and in the Field; and thence came to 108 Grumentum, 
in Lucania. His Intention was to recover the Cities which had ſubmitted again 
to the Romans; and Nero alſo took the Road to Grumentum, leaving Venuſia be- 
hind him. He cauſed the Roads to be narrowly ſearched, during his March, for 
fear of falling into an Ambuſcade; and at length came and encamped within five 
hundred Paces of Hannibal, who was poſted at the Foot of the Walls of Grumentum. 
Between him, and the Roman Camp, there was a long Plain, which was a very pro- 
per Place for a Battel, and ſurrounded with dry Hills, not covered with any Buſhes 
or Briars, ſo that it did not ſeem poſlible to form an Ambuſcade there. In this 
Plain, ſeveral little Skirmiſhes happened; and the Romans laboured to perſuade 
Hannibal, that their only Deſign was to amuſe him, and prevent his joining his 
Brother. As for him, he was wholly bent on a general Action, that he might the 
ſooner go to meet Aſdrubal. But it is probable, that he had by this time learnt, 
That his Brother was come into Italy, and had laid Siege to Placentia; and That, 
imagining the Reduction of this Roman Colony would long employ Aſarubals 
Arms, he thought it was yet time enough to join him. He therefore formed his 
Army every Day, and bid the Romans Defiance. | 

NERO was warm, but prudent. He had learnt from the Enemy how to make 
War; and knew how to put Hannibals own Artifices in Practice. He choſe out 
about two thouſand five hundred of the Auxiliaries, commanded by a Prefect? of 
the Allies, and joined five Manipuli of Legionaries with them, commanded by one 
of his 109 Legionary Tribunes. He gave the two Leaders theit Orders, and com- 
manded them to ſet out in the Night. They climbed up with their Detachment 
to the Top of the Hills, and concealed themſelves behind the Eminencies, on the 
fartheſt Side from the Plain. And as ſoon is it was Day, the Conſul marched his 
Infantry and Cavalry out of his Camp, and formed them. This ſeemed a new 
Reſolution to Hannibal, the Roman having hitherto declined fighting; and in the 
Carthaginian Camp the Soldiers, with great Clamours, demanded a Battel ; and 
the General was very ardently deſirous of one. When he had given the Signal, 


, log The City of Salentam, which the Latin Au- See above, p. 100. of this Volume, Note 58. ; 
thors call Sallentia, Salantum, and Soletum, ſtood in 107 We have elſewhere ſpoken of the Country 
the Country of the Salextini ; which is now a Part of of the Brartis, which is now a Part of Calabria. 
the Territory of Otranto, on this Side the Apennines. 108 Grumentum was formerly a City of Lxca- 
lis Situation agrees with that of Soleto, or Salanto, nia, or the Baſilicata. See its Situation above, 
Which was the Name the Greek Inhabitants of Ca- p. 178. of this Volume Nore 164. | 

abria gave it. See what we have ſaid of the Ter- 109 Livy calls the Prafedt of the Allies Pablins 
tory of the Salentini, Vol. 2. | Claudius; and the Legionary Tribune, Tiberias 

106 The City of Larinum, is the ſame which Claudius Aſellus. 2 | 
the Natives now call Larixa, in Hieber Abruzz0- | hep 
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Year of all his Troops, Horſc and Foot, marched out of his Entrenchments in Diſordet: 

R'O VE and that Moment the Conſul began the Onſet with his Horſe, Aurunculeius gare 

D the firſt Blow, with the Cavalry of his Legion. It was very unexpected; and Hau. 

Ie miku, who was not yet out of his Camp, learnt it only by the Shouts of the 

Sauraror, Combatants; whilſt the Conſul fill improved his Advantage, and advanced his 

va yoo right Wing againſt the Enemy, yet in Diſorder, and terrified with the firſt Attack 

ſule. And then it appeared what Advantage veteran Troops, accuſtomed to fight under * 

old General, have, from their Experience, even in the Abſence of their Commander 

The Carthaginian Troops drew up in Order, and tho not under their own reſpetſiye 

Colours, they ranged themſelves regularly as faſt as they came out of the Camp, and 

made Head againſt the Enemy. And Hannibal would have gained his Point, of 

forming the reſt of his Army regularly, notwithſtanding this ſudden Alarm, if he 

had not heard behind him the Shouts of the Roman Manipuli, which had been in 

Ambuſh on the Hills. This made him fear they would intercept him in his Re. 

a turn to his Camp; and he thought himſelf ſurrounded. His Troops were ſtruck 

with a Pannick, and they returned to their Tents in Confuſion. But it was not- 

far thither, and the Romans therefore did not make fo great a Slaughter of them, 

as in a general Rout. ' Beſides, the Carthaginian Cavalry covered the Infantry in 

their Flight, and guarded them againſt the Attacks of the Manipuli, which came 

down with Fury from the Tops of the Hills. However, the Romans killed eight 

thouſand Cart haginians, and four Elephants, on the Spot; made ſeven thouſand 

Priſoners; and took nine Standards and two Elephants. Theſe Animals were of 

no Uſe in this tumultuous Action. The Conſul loſt only five hundred Men; and 

two Days after, he appeared again in the Plain; but Hannibal would not accept 

the Challenge. Being therefore Maſter of the Field of Battel, Nero ordered the 

Conquered to be ſtripped, and the dead Bodies of his Romans to be thrown in Heaps, 
and burnt. 

- From that time, the Conſul gained the Eſteem and Confidence of his Tr 

They thought him another Marcellus, who had Boldneſs enough to attack Hani 

bal, and Addreſs enough to overcome him; and under his auſpicious Guidance, 

the Romans feared nothing. They for ſcveral Days together went and inſulted 

the Carthaginians, even at the Gates of their Camp; and Hannibal finding their 

| Neighbourhood ſo troubleſome, reſolved to decamp ſilently in the Night. In or- 

der to deccive the Enemy, he made uſe of a Stratagem he had formerly practiſed; 

that is, he left Fires burning in the Camp he quitted, ſome Tents ſtanding on the 

Side next the Romans, and a few Numidians to appear on the Ramparts; but he 

himſelf took the Road to Apulia. In the Morning the Roman Army came to 

brave the Enemy, and appear before their Camp as uſual ; and the Namidians, af. 

ter they had ſhewn themſelves for ſome little time on the Ramparts, mounted 

their Horſes, and rode full ſpeed to the main Body of their Army, which was gone 

before them. Nero, who ſaw the Entrenchments clear of Men, judged by the 

Silence in the Camp, that Hannibal had deſerted it, and ſending to reconnoitre it, 

was ſoon convinced of it. Then he gave it up to be plundered by his Soldiers; 

marched after the Carthaginians at break of Day the next Morning, and followed 

them with extreme Expedition; till he at length came up with them, near Venuſia. 

There another tumultuous Battle was fought, in which Hannibal had the Diſad- 

vantage, and loſt two thouſand Men. Then wearicd out with his Loſſes, he im- 

mediately made the beſt of his Way over the Rocks to Metapontus. There hc 

recruited his Army with the Troops Hanno commanded; ſent him to raiſe new 

Levies among the Bruttii; then returned to Venuſia, and from thence advanced to 

Canuſium. By theſe Marches Hannibal inſenſibly drew nearer to his Brother; but 

Nero did not loſe fight of him. The Conſul had followed him cloſe to Mets 

pontus; and had ſent Fuluius to defend Lucania, in caſe it was attacked. 

F. XXI. Bur whilſt Hannibal was endeavouring, by artful Marches, to clude the 

Vigilance of the Conſul, the good Genius of Rome was watching over her, fot 

her Preſervation. By ſome unknown Accident, ſome of the Roman Scouts fell 

in with four Gal/zc, and two Numidian Horſe, which were ſtrolling about the Ter: 

1 ritory of Tarentum, in Scarch of Hannibal, whom they thought yet at Metapontus; 

took them Priſoners; and carried them to the Pro. Prætor Claudius. Their An. 

ers were at firſt confuſed and inconſiſtent; but afterwards, the Fear of I — 
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made them confeſs, That they were charged with Letters from Hſarubal to his Bro- Year of 


ther Hannibal. The Diſcovery appearing therefore of Importance, the Pro. Prætor ROME 
thought it neceſſary to ſend the Packet unopened, and the fix Priſoners, 'to the , PXEVE 


Conſidl Nero, under a ſtrong Guard of Sanmites, commanded by a Tribune. When MW Livius 


they came to the Roman General's Camp, Aſdrubal's Letter was tranſlated by an 3233 
Interpreter, and the Conſul examined the Gauls and Numidians ſeparately. He diſ. Nane, Con- 
covered, that - wo had failed in his Attempt on Placentia, and was immediately fuls. | 
repairing to Umbria, where he expected his Brother to join him; which Secret 
being once known, nothing remained but to make the beſt Uſe of it. To this 
end, Nero immediately formed that great Deſign which he afterwards put in Exe- 
cution 3 but for the preſent diſcovered it to no body. He was of opinion, that in 
preſſing Exigencies, a General ought to overlook common Rules, and take thoſe 
Liberties for the Sake of the Publick Good, which at other times would be juſtly 
blamed. However, he kept his Deſign to himſelf, and did not even acquaint the 
Senate with it. He only ſent them word, That the two Carthaginian Armies were 
to join in Umbria; That he had diſcovered this by ſome Letters of Aſarubal which 
he had intercepted; and That, to obviate this Evil, it was neceſſary to bring to 
Rome the Legion that covered Capua; to ſend the Army appointed to guard the 
City to Normia; and to raiſe new Levies. And his Advice was followed: but 
Nero had ſomething more extraordinary in View, than what he had made known. 
Tat bold General was not ignorant, that the Rowan Pro Conſuls were forbidden 
to make War out of their own Provinces, and above all to enter thoſe of their 
Collegues. This in general was a wiſe Regulation; but it was unſeaſonable in ſucit 
perillous times. To make a bold Attempt contrary to the Laws, was in a manner 
to ſave Rome in ſpight of herſelf. Upon theſe Conſiderations therefore, he de- 
termined to conduct in Perſon a large Reinforcement to his Collegue ; to ſhare the 
Danger with him; and to fight Aſdrubul before his Brother could join him. It was 
a dangerous Scheme; but he executed it with all the Caution of a great Com- 
mander. In the firſt Place, Nero ſent Orders to all the Places through which he 
was to paſs, to prepare Proviſions, Beaſts of Burden, and Horfes ; and to be ready 
upon the firft Notice. Then he ſpread a Report, that he would force the Cartha- 
gan Garriſon, in a neighbouring City in Lucama ; and laſtly, he gave the Com- 
mand of the Army he left in his Camp, to Q. Tatius, one of his Lieutenant- 
Generals, with Orders to attempt nothing during his Abſence. After this, the 
choſen Troops which were to attend the Conſul, ſet out with him in the Night, 
and inſtead of taking the Road to Lucania, turned towards Picenum. 
Inis ſelect Body marched with Expedition, and in a few Hours the Conſul was 
far enough from his Camp to divulge his Secret to his Soldiers. The Enterprize 
Iam going upon, ſaid he to them, may appear daring to many; but the preſent State 
of Aﬀairs makes it neceſſary. 1 am leading you to Glory. Before my Collegue ſet 
out for his Province, he ſeemed to think he never could have Troops enough. He 
thought his Army could never be too ſtrong to oppoſe Aſdrubal. I therefore am car- 
mg him the choiceſt of mine, and therewith a ſure Pledge of Victory. Tou will 
wt only ſbare in defeating Hannibal's Brother, but reap the greateſt Part of the 
Glory of it. To put the laſt Weight into the Scale, is in the common Opinion, to 
tave the whole Merit of turning it. It will be univerſally ſaid, that my Collegue 
wud not have conquered, without us. gn OE: 
AFTER this Diſcourſe, Nero continued his March, amidſt the good Wiſhes of 
Ul the Nations through which he paſſed. They gave his Soldiers the Title of Pro- 
tectors and Avengers of their Countries. They made Vows to Heaven for their 
lappy March, and quick Return. They amply furniſhed them with Proviſions, 
ad ſtrove who ſhould be the firſt to ſupply them with Horſes and Carriages. The 
oldiers, on the other hand, made a moderate Uſe of their Preſents, and contented 
memlelves with mere Neceſſaries. They advanced with ſurprizing Expedition; 
and that they might not loſe time, ate as they walked; and after a ſhort Sleep, 
-Mtinued their March, at a great rate, Day and Night. Nevettheleſs, Nero's De- 
dll, and his Departure from his Camp, were now grown too publick to be any 
wa a Secret at Rome; and there were various Speculations upon it. Some 
Keel. others applauded the Conſul; and thoſe who had leaſt Equity, waited for 
© Succeſs of the Affair, before they would pronounce upon it: as if the Prudence 
Vo, III. | 5 N 33 of 
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Year of of an Enterprize was to be meaſured by mere Chance and Accidents. After 4% 
ROME ſaid ſome, #s it not @ raſb thing in him to deſert his Camp which is near Hannibal: 
DXLVI. to drain it of all its Strength; and to take it for granted, that ſo vigilant an Enen * 
NIN will long continue ignorant of the Abſence of the General, and of the choiceſt of hit 
Satinaror, Troops? If Hannibal ſbould diſcover this Stratagem, what would be the Conſe. 
OO ? If he follows the Conſul, will ſix thouſand Men be ſufficient to withſtand 
ale. the Attacks of à great Army? Or if he could come and fall on the Camp, will j, 
not find it deprived of its Head, its chief Strength, and the happy Auſpices of 11, 
General? The People at Rome called to mind the Misfortunes of the laſt Yez; . 
and were under greater Apprehenſions of the Events of this. The Republick wa 
now hard preſſed by two Generals, famous, one for the Victory at Canuæ, and the 
other for the Defeat of the two Scipio's in Spain. Beſides, added the People, Nero 
is not unknown to Aſarubal, who, tho inveſted formerly by him in the OIpaniſh 
Mountains, found means to eſcape: him by his Artifices. In ſhort the People mag- 
nified the Forces of the Enemy, and diminiſhed thoſe of the Republick ; a very 

common Effect of Fear. | 
In the mean time, the brave Nero drew near his Collegue's Camp; and when 
he came within reach of it, gave him notice of his Arrival, and the Reinforce. 
ment he brought. The Courier was alſo ordered to enquire of the Conſul Livins, 
whether it would be moſt proper for his Collegue to enter his Camp by Day or 
Night; or whether he ſhould encamp ſeparately. Livius thought it would be 
moſt conyenicnt to. conceal the Arrival of his Collegue from the Enemy, and 
therefore deſired him to enter his Camp, with his Troops by Night, and to quarter 
them there, without enlarging it. Then he ordered the Tribunes, Horſe, and Foot 
of his Army, to receive reſpectively the Tribunes, Horſe, and Foot, which New 
had brought; and tho' the latter much exceeded fix thouſand Men, his little Army 
having been much augmented in the Way, by the great Number of Voluntien 
who joined him; yet as theſe new Gueſts had ſcarce any Baggage but their Arms, 
one Camp was ſufficient to hold them all for a few Days. It ſeems probable, that 
the two Generals lodged in different Pavilions, in different Quarters ; and That 
more than one Signal was given for the Night-Watches, by Sound of Trumpet; 
or at leaſt Aſarubal, who heard them, ſuſpeted that the two Generals wee 

joined. | | 

4ppian. is FS. XXII. He was indced encamped only five hundred Paces from the Romans 
_—_— He had been but two Months in gaining and paſling the Alpes 110; tho! his Brother 
had been fix in croſſing Gaul, and getting into Italy. Aſdrubal's Army had te- 
ceived a conſiderable Addition fince its Arrival in Italy; the Gauls of Inſubris 
and the Ligures, whom he had hired into his Service, had much enlarged it. la- 
deed, when it came down from the Alpes, it amounted to no more than forty 
thouſand Foot, eight thouſand Horſe, and fifteen Elephants; but it was now much 
increaſed. This was the formidable Enemy with which the Conſuls were to ei- 
gage; and Nero being of opinion, that it was neceſſary not to loſe an Inſtant in 
giving Battel, after he had only taken ſome little Reſt the ſame Night he arrived in 
_ the Camp; he, early in the Morning, called a Council of War. L. Porcius thc 
42 B. 27. Prætor aſſiſted at it. He had poſted himſelf before the Conſuls, near the Place 
6. | 


110 Livy falſely ſuppoſed, as we have before ob- Nor muſt we forget the good Reception Aue 

ſerved, that Hannibal had come into Italy, over the is faid by Livy to have met with from the Aeg, 

Alpes Cottie, which reach from Mount Viſe, to wats. He ſeems to imply thereby, that this Genet 

Mount Cenis: and upon this Suppoſition he had had paſſed through a Part of Auvergne. But m 

reaſon to ſay, that Aſdrubal walked in the Steps of cannot conceive with what Defign he could ramble 

his Brother. And the Poet Silius, Extrepizs, and ſo far from the ſtrait Road to the Te Probably 

. Appian, agree with Livy. But Terentius Harro, as it might be to avoid meeting the People of Pre 
quoted by Servizs, Comment. in Virg. Amneid. 10. vence, who 1 Aves to the 8 prepal 

reaſoned otherwiſe. This Author, who is quoted to oppoſe his paſſing the Rhone. Or — it 18 

by 72 rees with Polybins, in making Hannibal only a Feint of the Carthaginian, who was den 

- croſs 45 es Pennine near Great St. Bernard. And mined to fall down on that River, when his 

upon this Suppoſition, he . ought therefore to have mies on that Side ſhould be diſperſed. Or „ 
faid, that Aſdrabal, twelve V ears after, took a dif- Livy might perhaps mean only the extreme Pat 

" ferent Rout. Varro expreſſes himſelf in ſuch a man- Lower Auvergne, which border on one Side 00 

ner, 2s leaves room to believe, That after the latter Vivarais, and on the other, on — 14 as yo" of 
- had crolled The Valley of Merienne, he paſſed the up the K bone, till you come beyond the Place V® 
Aer Cotti near Mount Cenis; and That from it joins with the Iſera. 4 

-thenee he advanced to S, and there deſcended into | 

de Plains neareſt to the Springs of the Po,” ml} 530250 Aid 2 
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where Liuiuss Army was encamped ; and got thither through mountainous Ways, Year of 
thereby eluding the Vigilance of the Enemy; and had fortified himſelf a Camp ROME 
joining tO that of the Conſul. In the Council, many were for giving Nero's Tr oops, , 


FA which were fatigued with a long March, time to refreſh themſelves ; but the brave M Livws 
2 Conſul himſelf warmly oppoſed the Delay of a Battel. hat, faid he, would you erer, 
nd have us loſe all the Advantage of this unexpetied March by Delays ? The longer I Nuxe, — 
he wiſh in Inaction, the more time Hannibal will have to diſcover my. Abſence. Let vs 

the 4 Battel be fought the firſt Moment it is polſible. We may have defeated A ſdrubal, 

5. and 1 may be retu to my Camp at Canuſium, before his Brother thinks- of 

en moving. How happy ſhall I be, if I am the firſt to give notice of Aſdrubal's De- 

the feat ! Then all came over to Nero's Opinion; and it was reſolved to give Battel Ze.  9- 
lerg that very Day. The Roman Generals harangued their Troops without their Camp; .. 46. 925 
miſh and then Aſarubal, who likewiſe marched out of his Trenches, perceived two dif- 

nag- ferent Orators haranguing two different Corps. He ſaw a new ſort of Bucklers in 

very the Enemy's Army, and Horſes which looked thinner, and more fatigued, than - - 

any he had ſeen before. He fancied likewiſe, that the Roman Army ſeemed more 

hen numerous than ordinary; and this awakened his Suſpicions. He fancied, That his 

Ice- Brother had been beaten; and That Nero, after Hannibal's Defeat, had turned all 

Vis, his Forces againſt the only ſurviving General of the Enemy. Theſe Thoughts gave 

y or him much Diſturbance ; and he inſtantly ſounded a Retreat. His Troops returned 

d be to their Camp; but did not ſpend the whole Night there. Aſdrubal, by favour of 

and the Darkneſs, decamped, and took the Road to Inſubria, expecting an Anſwer from 

arten his Brother, with more certain Intelligence of his Situation. | 

Foot Born the Roman and Carthaginian Armies were then encamped near Seng 111, 

Nero in Umbria; and it was natural to expect, that a Battel would be fought there, 
\rmy near the Coaſts of the Adriatick Sea. Bur Aſarubal removed from thence in the 
tien Night, which cauſed his Ruin. One of the two Guides he had taken to conduct 
\ rms, his Army in the dark, hid himſelf, and the other ſwam croſs the River 112 Me- 
that taurus, and was ſeen no more. So that the Carthaginian Army marched a great 

That while, croſs Fields, and through numberleſs Turnings, they knew not whither ; till 
npet ; at length they arrived on the Banks of the Metaurus. This River has a pretty large 

Were Bed at its Mouth, ſome Parts of which might be fordable ; but how could 'this 


ſubria Fatigue, and Want of Reſt, robbed him of a great Number of his Soldiers; th 
t. li- Gauls eſpecially refuſed to follow him, and laid down to ſleep. 21 
| forty In the mean time, this tedious wandring through ſo many Turnings, gave the 
7 much Romans time to come up with the Enemy; and the Legionaries were freſh, and 
to en. ready to engage. Nero firſt appeared at the Head of his Cavalry, followed by Por- 
tant in us, who commanded the light-armed Troops; and they immediately attacked the 
ived in Rear Guard of the Cart haginian Army. Upon this, they in a manner fled in Diſ- 
iu the order, and ran to aſſiſt in pitching a Camp which Aſarubal was endeavauring to 
» Place fortify on the Banks of the River. But the Arrival of Livius, with the reſt of the 
Roman Army, interrupted the Work. The Carthaginian was forced to form his P45. B. 11. 
i Army, and ſtand the Shock. In his Left Wing he placed the Gauls, in whom he 3 2 £7: 
Ge 24d little Confidence. In his Right, Aſarubal poſted his Spaniards and Cartha- irc 
Bu I ans, on whoſe Valour and Fidelity he chiefly depended ; and in the Center, his 
11d _ Ligures, in the midſt of whom he took his own Poſt, and drew up his Elephants 
5 of Pr in a Line before them. In order to accommodate: himſelf to his Ground, he a. 
„ pc formed his Troops ſo, that his Army had more Depth than Length. As to the | 
aps * Romans, Nero commanded the Right Wing, and drew it up againſt. the Gauls, 
": e ho were covered by an Hill; Lvuius commanded the Left Wing, over · againſt 
G10 the Spaniards and Carthaginians ; and in the Center, Porcius faced the Elephants 
le 636 N 0 | © #3454 <1 - £11GQC: 3. Une atis 1 
mm 10 Nut We have ſhewn the Situation of Sena, Vol. 2. formerly a Part of Umbria. ..It diſc ſelf inta 


be diſcovered, or the Shallows be ſounded, in a dark Night? A/@rubal therefore 
marched up the River; the farther he advanced, the narrower. was its Channel, 
and the ſteeper its Banks; and he therefore poſtponed the paſſing it, till Break of 
Day; and in the mean time, continued marching by the winding Stream. Then 


e Natives now call it Senegaglia. This City the Adriazick Sea. It became famous for the entire 
K on the Adriatick Sea, at the Mouth of the Defeat of AſdrzbaPs Army; and it, in à manner, 
„ 75170 URGENT COR ſtill retains its ancient Name, in that of Mezaro, or 
11 Lhe Metanras waters the Duchy of Urbine, Mer F 4 
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XO ME ſacceed; and the firſt Corps that he ordered to move, was the —— 
222 thaginians. Liuius marched againſt them his Left Wing, which advanced with a 
N Livws flow Pace, and good Appearance ; and the Attack was furious. The Air reſounded 
Satmarea, vith Shouts, and the Earth was ſtrewed with Dead. Both Cavalry and Infantry 
egy one, engaged at the ſame time. The Roman Legions kept their Ground round theit 
ſuls. f Eagles; and the old Spaniſb Corps, which were uſed to ſtand the Shocks of the 
Romans, made head againſt them without giving way. The Victory did not yet 
declare itſelf for either Side, when the main Body. of the Carthaginizn Army, and 
the Elephants, advanced together againſt Liuiurs Wing, which was briskly at. 
tacked. And indeed it had been broken, if Poroxs the Pretor had not likewiſe 
brought on to Action the main Body which he commanded. He made head againſt 
the Ligures, and endeavoured to diſperſe the Elephants, by a/ Stratagem lately in. 
vented. Each Horſeman took a Foot- Soldier behind him, and fo marched up to 

Orefu;, B. 4 the Elephants; and when theſe Beaſts were attacked both by Horſe and Foot, at 
once, they turned their Rage againſt their own Army, and were like to put it into 

Diſorder. But Aſarubal had foreſeen this Inconvenience s and the better to guard 

againſt it, had found out an caſy Way of killing theſe Beaſts, as ſoon as they be. 

came prejudicial to their own Party. This was to thruſt a Bodkin into their 

Ears; and in this manner ſix of his Ele were diſpatched. The teſt grey 

mad, ran about without their Guides, and trod both Carthaginian and Roman Bat- 


talions under their Feet. WY | Sam 
Livy, B. 27. Willst the Battel grew warm in the Left Wing, and in the Center, Nero alone 
. 48. was unactive in the Right Wing. He could not poſſibly get over the Hill which 
covered the Gam/s in Front and Flank ; and cried out, Hall we then have come fo 
Far,. only to be idle? At theſe Words, which made the ſtronger Impreſſions for 
the Vchemence with which the brave General ſpoke them, his Soldiers made the 
utmoſt Efforts to gain the Eminence before them; but all was in vain. At laſt, he 
took a Step which determined the Victory, and cauſed the Ruin of Aſarubal. He 
ſent a large Detachment from his Right Wing, and ordered it to ſteal round be- 
hind the Carthaginian Army, and attack it in the Rear, in the Place where the 
Battel was moſt” furious. The Expedition of the Detachment was ſuch, that they 
ſcemed to be almoſt in the ſame Inſtant. attacking the Gault in Front, and the H. 
niards in the Rear: fo that the Wing which Aſarubal commanded, being inveſted 
on both Sides, was ſoon broken. The Romans penetrated: to the Zigwres, who 
were put into Diſorder; and at le the Gault were broken, and made no long 
Reſiſtance. Their Corps had been much diminiſhed ; Fatigue had made great Num- 
bers of them deſert; and thoſe who were left, were fo weakned wirh Hunger, 
Thirſt, and Want of Sleep, that they could ſcarce carry their Arms. Theſe un- 
fortunate Wretches voluntarily offered themſelves to Death or Slavery; and fu 
fered themſelves to be wounded, or tied, without making any Reſiſtance, © As for 
Aſdrubal, he was ſtill alive, covered with Blood, and diſtracted at the Slaughter & 
his Troops; but he had, before the Battel, determined what ſhould be his Fate, in 
caſe he was overcome. Full of that Courage, which he had inherited from hi 
Father Hamilcar, and in which he was not inferior to Hannibal, he threw himſel 
into the midſt of a Roman Battalion, and died fighting. Aſter the Death of t 
great General, the Victory of the Romans was complete: and they, by this tertibic 


Defeat, teturned upon the Carthaginians the Misfortunes they had ſuffered near 


Came. The Cariluginian General was now killed on the Spot, as the Conſt 
eAmmilins had been àt Cm. The Enemy is ſaid by ſome to have loſt in this 


Oref«;, ibid. Battel fifty ſix chouſand Men, which excecds the Number the Romans loft in tht | 


TY Nu other; And be chat as it will, for others 113 conſiderably diminiſh this Loſs; it 
A at leaſſ certain, that the Romans now took from the Carthaginims five thow 
faul four hundred Priſoners, and four Elephants, and recovered ' four thouſand 
Citizens of Nome, whom A had taken in his feyeral Inroads, -- The Boot 
in the 114 Camp, and the 8 
113 According to Polyhizs, 
2, tid wot 1s Shore ben mates M- 

g Lof the Meraurars, rtr. 
114 TheGrect Hiſtotian alſo adds, that the Gas: 
whom Aſarubal had left to guard his Camp, were 
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Book XXXIII. The ROMAN HISTORY. 


querors a great deal of Blood; and ſome pretend they loſt eight thouſand Le- 


ms were ſo tired with ſpilling Blood, that they let a Body of Gauls and Ligures d. 


eſcape, without purſuing them. Let them go, ſaid the Conſul Livius, and relate 
au Victories in their own Countries. 


he had cut off Aſ@rubal's Head, he took it with him, ſet out long before Sun- 
riſing, and returned with more Expedition than he came. Victory lent him her 
Wings; and in fix Days time, he was again at his Camp at Canuſium. He 
did not meet as many People in his Return, as when he went. No Orders 
had been given for it. But thoſe he met made the Air ring with their Accla- 
mations. T | 

g. XXIII. Tag News of this great Action made a great Change in the Diſpoſi- 
tions of the People at Rome. Their ConGernation at Nerg's Departure to join 
Livius, had been inexpreſſible. The Senate, continued aſſembled from Morning 
till Night; and the People aſſembled in Comitia, to deliberate about proper Pre- 
cautions, in caſe of ill Succeſs. The Women ſpent as much time in the Tem- 
ples, as their Husbands in the Forum. They ran from Sanctuary to Sanctuary, 
and offered up their Vows to all the Divinities. Till at length a Report was 
brought to Rome from the Camp near Narnia, that two Horſemen of the victo- 
rious Army had there reported, that the Carthaginians were defeated; but this 
Account was disbelieved by many incredulous Perſons, who found out various 
Reaſons to diſprove it. However, at laſt Letters came from an 116 Officer in the 
Camp at Narnia, which confirmed both the Arrival and Report of the two 
Horſemen z and the Conſcript Fathers ordered the Letters to be brought into the 
Senate, before they were read in Comitia. But the People oppoſed it; and the 
Bearer had much Difficulty to get thro' the Crowd of Citizens who would have 
the Letters read in Comitia, before they were carried to the Senate. However, 
the Senators prevailed, and the News was brought to them, before the Prætor com- 
municated it to the People. Nevertheleſs, many Perſons ſtill doubted of the 
Truth of it; and ſuſpended their Aſſent, till a Courier arrived from the 'Conſuts. 
At laſt a Report was ſpread, that there was one near Rome; and then, who can 
expreſs the 117 Eagerneſs of the People, to run and meet the 11s Meſſenger 2 They 
were very anxious to learn the Particulars of the Victory. Every one ſtrove to get 
the firſt Intelligence; They who were firſt informed, That the Victory was 
gained, That Aſarubal was killed in the Battel, and That neither of the Conſuls 
was ſo much as wounded, carried the News from Houſe to Houſe; and upon read- 
ing the Letters in the Senate-houſe, all the Fathers were filled with Joy. Then 
the Letters were carried to the Aſſembly of the People; who were no longer Maſ- 
tets of themſelves. * Upon the Repetition of every Clauſe, they redoubled their 
Shouts, and the Forum rung with their Applauſes. Some tan to the Temples, to 
return the Gods Thanks. Others returned home to carry the News to their Wives 
and Children. The Conſcript Fathers immediately ordered Prayers for three Days, 
by way of Thankſgiving for the Victory, and the Preſervation of the Conſuls. The 
Prætor publiſhed the Edict for it; and from that time, the Romans were as confi- 
dent, as if the War with Hannilal had been ended. They bought, and ſold, and 
made their Payments, without Fear; they no longer hid their Money, as before; 


« 297761 7 87 1 05 var” 2244634, o 251 70 e nid 
is Polybias likewiſe fa out of this nan innumerable Multitude of People ran out of the 
Jt fred n which & City to meet them, 10 tdi Place where the Cenſor 
alt amount to the Value of three hundred thouſand AEmilens Silanns afterwards, in Sylle's time, built 
* Crount, according to our former Valuations the Bridge AMiluiat, over the Jer, à Mile from 


the Talens and Dranse. 51...  Kawe. Fhis Bridge. is now called Powe Mole. -, | 
116 Livy gives this Officer the Name of Lacias , 118 Livy reckons up three Meſſengers, whom 
Mani e COL N 303 a iir bee » ſent - with their Letter — Genie, 


117 Upon the firſt Report, ſays Livy, that the namely Lacins Vetarias Philo, Pablias Licinins 
mates of the tw6'Cynſuls drew near tv Rowe, Yaris, and Bunte Cacilini Meelln. 
itn the News of the good Succeſs of the Batter 
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conſiderable. Much 15 Gold and Silver was found there. But it is not to be Year of 
imagined, that ſo deciſive a Victory could be gained without coſting the Con- R O E 
imaries and Auxiliaries; whilſt others reduce them to two thouſand. The Ro M Livws 


CLAuDIUS - 
Nero, Con- 


As for Nero, who certainly had the greateſt Share of the Glory of the Aion, 1s. B. 27. 
he did not continue ſo much as one whole Night in his Collegue's Camp. After“ 30. 
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Year of F. XXIV. Anp indeed, as ſoon as Nero came to his Camp, he took a vety ef. 

RO ME feftual Way to drive Hannibal farther from Rome. He ordered ſome Priſone;, 

DXLVT. Natives of 2 whom he had taken in the late Battel, to advance up * 

M. LW]Zus Hannibals Entrenchments; and they appeared in his ſight in Chains. Nay, the 

S , Conſul gave two of theſe unfortunate Men their Liberty, upon Promiſe that they 

Nuzo, Con-: Would go and publiſh the Victory of the Romens in the Enemy's Camp. Ny, 

ſuls. was this all. Nero had carefully preſerved the Head of Aſarubal, whoſe Features 

were yet diſtinguiſhable ; and ſome ſay, he ordered it to be thrown at the Feet 

of Hannibal's Trenches; others, that he fixed it on a Poſt ſtruck into the Ground 

near the Carthagmian Camp. This Sight, and the Report of the Captives, filled 

Zonara;, B. . Hannibal with Horror and Sadneſs. His natural Affection, and his Concern for 

c. 9, his Glory, made ſtrong Impreſſions on his Heart; and to this was added, the Mor- 

Le, 3-27- tification of having been ſo long the Dupe of the Enemy, and of not having dic. 

covered Nero's Abſence. In the height of his Grief, he is ſaid to have cried out, 

O Carthage! Unhappy Carthage! I am now ſinking under the Preſſure of thy Fate. 

And he that Inſtant reſolved to leave a Place, which his Brother's Head rendered 

inſupportable to him. He left a Camp where he could hope for no Succours 

from his Allies, and marched to Bruttium, where the People continued faithful 

ro him. Then, ſhut up in this little Corner of ay, he took all neceſſary Precau- 

tions to maintain himſelf in it. With a View to preſerving Metapontus, and ſome 

other Cities of Lacania, he drew out of his other Cities all the Men who were 

fit to bear Arms, carried them into Brattium, there fortified himſelf, and waited 

for ſome happy Turn of Fortune, and ſome Succours from Carthage, to recoyer 
his expiring Cauſe. . | 

F. XXV. Inthe mean time, the Glory of Nero daily increaſed, and began to eclipſe 

that which Marcellus had acquired; but he was not yet equal in Reputation to 

young Scipio. This firſt Conqueror of Aſumbal in Spain, had not now for a whole 

| Year ſent Rome any Accounts of new Exploits; but at length, the Republick te- 

ceived ſuch News, as confirmed all in the high Eſteem they had entertained of 

him. The Detail of his new Succeſſes, which gave the Romans almoſt as much 

Tioy, B. 28 Joy as the late Defeat and Death of Aſarubal, is as follows. After the Departure 

cr. of this Cart haginian for Italy, his Republick had ſent a new Army, and new Ge- 

neral, from Africa ro Spain, to ſupply his Place there. The Name of this Gene- 

ral was Hanno; and he immediately joined Mago, an old Carthaginian Commander, 

and undertook to raiſe new Levies in 119 Celtiberia. He ſoon got together a Body 

of about nine thouſand Men, which he encamped by themſelves, at a little Dil: 

tance from the Cartheginian Army. So that three Generals, Aſarubal the Son of 

Giſco, Mago, and Hanno, with conſiderable Forces, were yet in Poſſeſſion of tic 

eſtern Part of 9. All the Provinces that bordered on the Ocean, were ſub- 

ject to the Carthaginians. As for the Romans, Scipio had already made them Mal 

ters of the Eaſtern Parts of this vaſt Continent; and all the Coaſts of the Med 

terranean Sea, a great way up into the Country, had come over to him. The 

View of each of theſe enterprizing Republicks was, to invade this whole Count!), 

and utterly expel het Enemies out of it, who now ſhared it with her; and ti 

Great Deſign Scipio accompliſhed in a few Years, bringing all Spain into Subjeaion 

to the Roman People 'and Senate. He proceeded in this manner. | 

As foon as the Spring returned, he detached the Pro-Pretor Silanus from bi 

: Army, with only ten thouſand Foot, and five hundred Horſe, to go and mike 

: War wich Hans, and his new Levics. Nor did the Badneſs of the Roads rctird 

| him; Silanus paſſed thro' narrow Ways which ſeemed unpaſſable, with ſurpriz' 

Expedition. Some Celtiberian Deſerters were his Guides; and at length he arrived 

within Reach of the two Armies Hano commanded, before the latter had af 

Knowledge of the March of the Romans. When he came within a proper Di 

tance of the Enemy,  Silenus was informed by Deſerters, That Hanno had formel 

two Camps, one of his African Troops, and the other of Celtiberians : and Thy 

the latter were poſted to the left of the great Road, the former to the right; 4 

as ſoon as his on Scout had aſcertained the Truth of this, he no longer deli 

view who deſcended from the hs Bc Kader — hs Vela Note e ſays 6 

e along the En, They poll Fer of People were the chief Srength of e 1 
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rated, He reſolved firſt to attack the Celtiberian Camp. Theſe new Levies, think- Year of 
ing themſelves ſafe in their own Country, obſerved no manner of Diſcipline. The R O M E 
Roman Manipuli filed off to the left, without Noiſe, to conceal their March from DA 
the Cart haginian Camp; and Hilanuss Army came within two Miles of the Enemy, M Livivs 
without being perceived. There the Pro-Prætor halted, in a Valley ſurrounded Same ros, 
on all Sides with Woods and Hills; and after he had refreſhed his Troops for ſome N rss, Cen. 
Yours, they advanced, and were not ſeen by the Celtiberians, till within a Mile ſuls. 
of their Camp. Then the Enemy made ſuch a Cry, at the Approach of an un- 
expected Army, as was heard in Hannos Camp. He and his Collegue Mago, at- 
tended by ſome Carthaginzian Battalions, made all Haſte to the Aſſiſtance of their 
Allies; and found in the Camp which was attacked, only four thouſand Men armed 
with Bucklers, and two hundred Horſe, which were in a Condition to make Head 
2gainſt the Romans. The reſt had ſcarce any Arms, and only ſerved to encreaſe 

the Number. The Carthagimian Generals therefore placed their good Troops in 

the firſt Line, and kept the others for a Corps de reſerve. 

Tae Romans began the Attack, with throwing their broad Jayelins. The Ce/- 
tiberians firſt ſtooped, to let them fly over their Heads, then ſtood up, and threw 
their own Darts, Theſe the Romans warded off with their Bucklers, and drew 
near to the Enemy, Sword in hand, to engage Man to Man. The Field of Bartel 
was a Sort of Copice newly cut; and the Stumps of the Trees and Buſhes would 
not ſuffer the Roman Manipuli to cloſe as much as uſual. But this was a light 
Inconvenience to Troops which were uſed to ſtand their Ground, The Nature of 
the Place was a much greater Obſtacle to the Celtzberians, as it hindered their 
uſual Evolutions. Their Way of fighting was to keep continually in Motion, re- 
treat often, and as oft return to the Charge. And laſtly, the Inconvenience of 
the Ground made their Flight the more difficult. Their firſt Line was ſoon bro- 
ken; and then there was almoſt an univerſal Slaughter of them. The Romans 
penetrated to the ſecond Line, conſiſting of a Reinforcement of Carthaginians 
and Celtiberzans lightly armed; and then Mago fled, with all his Horſe, and two 
thouſand Foot. Hanno continued in the Battel to the laſt, and was made Pri- 
ſoner of War, with ſome of the Troops that came laſt from the Carthaginian 
Camp. After this, Mago was under a Neceſlity of retiring to the great Army 
Aarubal commanded, near The Streights of Gadesz but did not arrive there till 
after ten Days March; and the Fate of Spain may be ſaid to have depended on 
this Victory. If Celtiberia had been ſuffered to eſpouſe the Carthaginian Intereſt 
vith Impunity, many other Nations would have embraced it, and the War would 
have long continued. But Silanus, under the Auſpices of Scipzo, cut the Knor, 
and ſtopped the Progreſs of Carthage. And on this were founded the Praiſes the 
Pro-Conſul gave Silanus. Scipio was now convinced that if he was not negli- 
gent, he might put an End to the Conteſt in ain; and therefore reſolved him- 
oF to follow A/drubal to that Corner of the Country, to which he confined 
F. XXVI. ASDRUBAL had now changed his Camp, and was removed to 
Betica, to keep the Nations there in Awe. But upon Sczpio's Approach, he took 
a March which was more like a Flight than a Retreat, and came and poſted him- 
ſelf on the Shore of the Ocean, in the narrow Paſſages of the Country of Gades. 

But he conſidered, that if he encamped his whole Army there, he ſhould have all 
the Roman Forces upon him; and therefore reſolved to divide his Forces, before 
he paſſed The Streights, and diſtribute them in the Cities of that Province, to 
amuſe the Enemy. And the Deſign ſucceeded. Scipio ſeeing no longer any Enc- 
my in the Field, retired, . and left his Brother Lucius in this Country, with ten 
thouſand Foot, and one thouſand Horſe, to watch the Enemy, and take Cities. 
e Aurinx was then an important Place on the Confines of Lower Betica. Its 
dreat Riches made it conſiderable. Its Territory was, by a kind of Prodigy in 

1 1 N Nature, 

120 an of. is & | Andali 
front anden fu f 3081 Ng eren Taten River era . el He. wich — 

" Lery; and upon the whole, we believe that this into the Gzada/quivir. And this Situation agrees 


agrees 

important Place was Aarinx, of which we have with that which Livy gives it, B. 24 According 
ready ſpoken, p. 239. of this Volume, Note 69. to this Hiſtorian, Arier was farther up in the 
4 corruptly calls it Oinx; and places it near Country, and bordered on the Canton ef the f 

| | 4 fax, 
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Year of Nature, both a fruitful Soil for Grain, and very rich in Silver-Mines: And younę 
ROM E Scipio began his Exploits, with this Place. He had hitherto fought only under 

Du the Command and Direction of his Brother; but now he commanded in Chief 
M. Lrvwws for the firſt time, and ordered the whole Courſe of the Siege according to the 
SaLmaror, Rules of Art. After he had fixed his Camp at a due Diſtance from the City, he 


r ſent to ſummon the Inhabitants to ſurrender, before he made his Line of Cir. 


ſuls. cumvallation. Upon their Refuſal, he marked out his Lines, and divided his Ar. 


my into three Parts, to carry on the Works ſucceſſively. One third was employed 
in the Attacks, while the other two reſted. The firſt Corps that made the Aſſault 
by Day, ſuffered much by the Valour and Skill of the Beſieged. They were yet 

- freſh and vigorous, and _—_ ſuch Showers of Darts and Stones, as made it dit. 
ficult co approach their Walls. As ſoon as a Ladder was planted againſt them, 
they beat it down with Poles, or drew it up with iron Hooks, which the Ancient; 
called Lupi, or Wolyes. This made Lucius ſenſible, that one third Part of his 
little Army was not ſufficient to go thro with ſo difficult an Aſſault; and there. 
fore he, the next Day, ordered the typ other thirds to the Attack, one of which 
expected to have continued in Repoſe. Then this great Number of Aſſailants ter- 
rified the Beſiegers, and their firſt Fire was ſoon deadened. The Townſmen aban. 
doned the Defence of their Ramparts; and the Carthogmien Garriſon, who thought 
themſelves betrayed, drew up in Battalia, in one Quarter of the City, to defend 
themſelves. A Body of the Spaniſd Townſmen, for fear the Enemy ſhould enter 
their City at once, and put all the Inhabitants and the Garriſon to the Sword, 
ed one of the Gates, to eſcape. Theſe unfortunate Men carried nothing with 

them but their Bucklers on their left Arms, to ward off Darts, and extended their 
right Hands to the Enemy, naked and diſarmed. By this they intended to ſignify 
that they begged their Lives. But the Romans fell upon them as Enemies, and 
made a terrible Slaughter of them. Perhaps the General was at too great a Diſ- 
tance to ſec that theſe miſerable People had thrown down their Arms: Or perhaps he 
ſuſpected ſome ſecret Snare under this Appearance. of Peace. But be that as it 
will, Lacius ſhewed leſs Humanity, than his Brother Publius would have done, on 
the like Occaſion. Aurinx was taken by the ſame Gate that the Townſmen opened 
for their Eſcape. + And ſoon after the Roman Army entered it, by all the Gates; 
but — was given to thoſe who laid down their Arms. The Carthaginians, and 
three hundred of the moſt obſtinate Spaniards were made Priſoners of War; and 
Life and Liberty were given to the reſt of the Inhabitants. Lucius reinſtated them 
in the Poſſeſſion of their City, and Eſtates, and preſeryed their Houſes from being 
plundered. © This great Clemency obliterated the Stain, that the Slaughter of thoſe 
who asked Quarter had caſt on the Reputation of Lucius. Then he rejoined his 
Brother, and led in Pomp to him the great Number of © Captives he had made. 
The Action was bold, and well conducted. Above two thouſand of the Enemy 
had been killed, and the Romans had loſt but ninety Men. Thus Lucius, by his 
firſt Eſſay, ſhewed himſelf worthy of the Blood of the Scrpzo's : And his Brother 
was not ſparing in his Encomiums. He compared the Siege of Aurinx with thit 
of New Carthage z and, to give his Brother the greater Luſtre, ſent him to Rome; 
whither he carried with him Hanno, and the reſt of the Carthaginian Nobility tv 


cople. 


3 19120 s 


27 


J. 
ſometimes the Word eſſum, and 
ſeuſium, inſtead of 21 , The | 
the Names therefore makes us conjed 
beni, that the Text has been altered by the Co- 
pyilts, and that it ought to be Maſſicaſiam. Pliny But to return to the City of Azrinx. Since that aud 
{peaks of a City e B. 35. and relates a re» the Territory of EH made a particular Canton 
kable thing of it. He ſays, that there were = their Situation cannot agree with that of Arjen 4 
Sor of, Bri aen, as ſome Moderns have imagined. We n 


Bricks made here, which were ſo light and 
ons, after they had been dried in the Sun, that look for it, in the Weſtern Part of Audaluſic ® 
Sey would ſwim in Water, Some think that Moſis the Side of Coromil, and Moron, towards the King 


dom of Seville. rey” "nl 
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little Canton of Traly. 


ſcarce, that the People were fearful of a Famine. 
Rome, and almoſt all the Lands in Italy, had been laid waſte by the Inundations ſul. 
of the Carthaginians, to the Eaſt and Weſt. But the two Pro-Conſuls, Sulpicius 
in Greece, and Levinus in Sicily, delivered Rome from all theſe Apprehenſions. 
The former till kept King Philip in Awe. Sulpicius had gone from Angina, in the 
Beginning of the Spring, with twenty five Roman Galleys, and joined them t6 
thoſe of Attalus, which were thirty five in Number: and when guarded by ſuch a a 
Fleet, the MAtolians no longer feared the Forces of Macedon and Achaia. With 

their Land-Forces, and thoſe of the Lacedemonians their Allies, the Atolians 
made Bæatia, Acarnania "2", and all Peloponneſus, tremble ; whilſt the Pro-C onſul, 
with Attalus, ſpread Terror in the Iſlands, and on the Sea-Coafts. The Arrival of 
2 Roman Fleet at Lemnos 123 obliged Philip to come and encamp at Demetrias 
in Theſſaly, that he might be within reach to aſſiſt his Allies both by Sea and 
Land, as there ſhould be Occaſion. Indeed Deputies came to his Camp from a 
great Number of theſe terrified Nations, to inform him, That the AKtolians ſtop- 
ped up the Paſs at 124 Thermopyle, to prevent the ſending any Succours from 
Macedon to Greece; and they added, That Scherdilædus and Plenratus, with the 


121 Acarnania was a Southern Country of Epi- The Sealed Earth, becauſe matked with the Grand 
ms. Niger wy it is now called La Carnia; and Seignior's Seal. Pliny makes the Ifland of Lemno: 
it alſo has the Name of Deſpotat. See above, p. 313 to be about twelve hundred Miles in Circumference. 
of this Vol. Note 2. 124 The. Paſs of Pylæ, or Thermopyle, between 
122 The Roman Fleet conſiſted of twenty five Phocrs and Theſſaly, was as it were a Key to all 
(nin xeremes ; and had joined that of Attalus, which Greece. Ulpian, in his Commentary on Demoſthewes, 
ed of thirty five — | makes it no more than twenty five Foot broad; but 
123 Lemos, one of the Iflands of the Zgeax. others make it fixty. This Paſs was ſo narrow in 
575 or Archipelago, is now known by the — ſome Places, that there was ſcarce room for a Cha- 
of Lemno, or Limni. The Turks call it Stalimene. riot to paſs conveniently. On one Side were ſteep 
k lies between Mount Arbor, and The Thracian Mountains covered with inacceſſible Foreſts ; on the 
Cherſonefus. Its Inhabitants acknowledged Valcan other, ſeveral Lakes, Mount Oeze, and the Sea of 
to be their tutelary God, and had conſecrated their Locris which made it an exceeding difficult Paſs. 
land to him. Upon the Credit of an old Tradi- It is at preſent called Bocca di ＋ * by the Italiaut; 
ton, they were thought to have been the firſt Black- and Lycoſtoma by the Greeks, The Phocears for- 
mit; and from thence the Poets feigned, that merly built up a Wall at Thermopyle to be an im- 
when Vulcan was thrown down from Heaven by etrable Barrier to the Theſſaliant, their avowed 


hear that the Son of Giſco was pent up in a Corner of Spain, as Hannibal was in a Py of, 
OM 

F.XXVI. Inos was the Proſpetity of the Romans complete in this happy Year. i ä , 

They now had nothing to fear from abroad, but the King of Macedon, Hannibal's M. Livius 


Ally; and the landing of Succours from Carthage. At home indeed, Corn was ſo 1 


All the Neighbourhood of Nexo, Con- 


Jupiter, he fell in the Iſland of Lemmos, where he 
hlt his Forge. And theſe fabulous Opinions were 
corded on their Medals ; of which that above is a 
e be ede Sabel, dur fee 
15 and his uſual Symbols, that is, the Utenſils of 
us Art, his Anvil, Pincers, and Hammer, which 
Kcording to the FiQions of Paganiſin, he uſed in 
making new Thunderbolts for Jupiter. Ther 


amerly two Cities in Lemos, one called Myrine 
— tie other Hepheſtias. The latter took es an- 
2 , Name from ephaiftos, or Vulcan, the God 
om the Inhabitants chiefly worſhipped ; but it is 
on called Cochino. The former is now called 
wy as the whole Iſland is. The Ancients boaſt 
in 3 the famous Labyrinth of Lemos, and a 
_ *. — - =o 9 _ 2 an excel - 
of} © againſt Poiſons, the Stings of Serpen 

| Mlential Diſtempers, and bloody F Ko It is — 
which is pow known by the Name of 


Vor. III. 


e were. 


nemies; and from the Doors made in this Wall, 
and the hot Baths, in the Neighbourhood, came the 
Word Thermopyle, a Compound of the Greet Terms 
Tya% and Sgα⁰) This is the Paſs which was ſo 
famous for the Valour of the three hundred brave 
Lacedemonians, who under the Conduct of Leonidas, 
ſacrificed their Lives to the Safety of their Country 
and ſtopped the terrible Army of Xerxes King of 
Perfia. Near it, the Ampbictiones, or Deputies of 
the Nations and Cities of Greece, uſed to aſſemble 
in Autumn, to conſult together, how to promote 
the Intereſts of the common They met in 
the Tem 8 which ny built in a = - 
Body of the Nation, were called nwa«s from the 
Name of Thermopyle, to diſtinguiſh them from an- 
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Year of 125 Medians, were alrcady in Motion; and That the Moment he removed 
E Diſtance from Macedon, he would ſec it all in a Flame. So that Philip was 


', Whelmed with Cares and Diſquictudes, 


his Power to perform his Promiſes. 


is Trouble, only to prevent his appearing in ltaly 
C Cravpres Which they dreaded; and the King's Anſwer to the Deputies was, that he would 
Nane, Con- ſend Succours to them all. Nevertheleſs, he knew very well, that it was not in 
But it was neceſſary to appeaſe them with 
good Words at leaſt, for fear they ſhould fall off from his Alliance; and in the 
mean time, he firſt applied his Care where the Want was greateſt, 

FRo Lemmos Sulpicius had carried his Fleet to the Iſland of Peparethos, made 
a Deſcent there, and ravaged all the Country round the chief City, which bote 
the ſame Name as the Iſland. Philip therefore ſent Troops thither, to ſtrengthen 
the Garriſon z and he ſent a Detachment from his Army, under the Command of 
Polyphantes, to aſſiſt the Beotzans. He likewiſe gave Menippus, a brave Officer 
of his Army, the Command of a thouſand of his Macedonian Troops, armed with 
little concave Bucklers; ordered him to conduct them to '25 Chalcis in Eubaa; 
and joined with them five hundred 27 Apr 


to a 


Over. 


He was very ſenſible, that the Rowan, 


zanes, raiſed in Thrace, with Orders to 


defend Eubæa in all Emergencies. And then he ſet out himſelf for 25 Lariſſa, aud m 
. . I in bo. oth 
came from thence to Heracka, to interrupt the Diet of the MAtolians, which wy * 
to be held there, and in which Attalus was to be preſent, to deliberate about the on 
Operations of the Campaign. But the Macedonian came too late; the Diet wy hae 
alrcady broken up. He therefore firſt laid the Country waſte, and then returned to Co 
Demetrias, where he extended his Care and Vigilance to all Greece. In order to bail 
his knowing from time to time where the Danger was moſt preſſing, he ſent out * 
Engineers every Way, who placed Centinels on the Hills at certain Diſtances, and Ene 
kindled Fires there, to inform him, by theſe Signals, of the Condition of the * 
ſeveral Countries he was to defend. As for himſelf, he choſe to be upon Mount in 
28 * i 10 that 
61 - 19! 19100 othe 
63 11 abet gdaidy whit 
CARON SIR VA 9613 10} for t 
boni F201 5 der, 
Wink .9206M ſiſtan 
125 The Canton of the Meed;, or Medians, a firſt, the Capital of the Province, and famous for ih wit 
People of Thrace, was the moſt Southern of the having been the Refidence of Achilles, ſtood on the M1 00 
whole Country. It bordered to the North on Mount Banks of the River Pexexs. Excellent Horſes were 7 7 
Pages, now called Malaca, and Caftazna; and bred in this Cy yy The famous Bucephalus Wis 6 in 
was bounded to the South, and Weſt, by Macedon, bred in a Stud in Yay: And therefore the a. Gs ach. 
and the River ; and to the Eaſt, by the River cient Medals of this City fymbotically repreſent i # 10519: 
Neſſus, or Neftu#s. See above, p. 318 of this Volume, by a galloping or a feeding Horſe. The ſecond 61025} 
Nose 29. ity of that Name ftood on a Hill near Moi 0 
1326 The Deſcription the ancient Geographers Oeta, between the Gulphs of Zeiton and Ar miro. Fa 107 oy 
have given us of Chalris, the Capital of Exbeza, as this reaſon it was di g from the forme ij | 10 
ſituated on the Exripas, agrees very well with the the Epithers of Penfilis, and Pelggia, alluding to f Mount 
Situation of Neg | | high Siruatien, or its Nearneſß 'to the Agen in 757 
127 In the Text of Livy we read Aniannm, in- From thence to Demerrias was reckoned twele lle 8 
ſtead of Apriavum ; and 1 Sigomrns, after Po- ves. Theſe twa Cities ſtill preſerve their 1. of a Pr 
is, has put the latter inſtcad of the former. The cient Names. It is moſt probable, that 451 1 
s here ſpoken of are then che Agrianes, and out for the ſecond Lariſſa, (where Livy ſays, be br 120 ( 
not the Aziaves, of whom we ſhall a little the general Rendea vos, of his Moy for ths is ful Ci 
lower. The former inhabited a Part of that Province ſon. He had reſolved to came to Heraclea, 0% *. 
of old Thrace, which lies between Mount Rhbodepe concert the Meafures of the confederated T, of Þ BY 
and — This is the Situation Stephens _ bim; and had left Demetrias with this E baile du 
, Geographer gives theſe People; and Strabo ign. But the Capital of e Was a quite cl lations 
to with him, when he ſays, the Trihalli, who trary Road from that which led to Heracles 7 — 
inhabited the Countries near the Danxbe, were fif- Demerrias. This is very viſible upon a View 0 0 
tcen Days Journey from- the Agrianer. Herodotys, Maps of Greece. We there ſee, that the firſt La abi? 
_ Ortelius, and Fervari, ſpeak of a River, which they ſtands to the North, and Heraclea ta the Son 
call Agriaze, and from which. theſe People took Demetriar. Whereas the ſecond: Lariſa 15 * r the! 
riſes. in Mount Hemm, and runs in the middle between thoſe two Cities. We is dreed f. 
r * | not therefore ole, that the King of HY Macedon 
mention two” Ciics in Went to the firſt Lorie, withant ſuppoGing, u 1.4; 7 


Theſſaly, which bore the Name of Lela. The 


went far out of his Way. 


Tien 
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well in Greece, not to gain the Superiority there. | 
F.XXVII. Oreos *3%, à maritime City of Eubæa on the oppoſite Coaſt to Chalcis, 
and the Euripus, and ſituated in the Weſtern Side of the Iſland, was firmly at- 
tached to King Philip; and therefore Sulpicius and Attalus reſolved to lay Siege 
to it. The Roman undertook to carry on the Attacks by Sea, with his Fleet; and 
the King was to carry on his Siege on the Land-Side, with the Land-Forces. They 
were four Days'before the Place, without beginning their Attacks; but they found 
means to employ this ſhort Interval to good Purpoſe. Plator then commanded in 
the City the Troops Philip had ſent thither; and he was a Man capable of being 
wrought upon by Promiſes and Rewards. Attempts were therefore made on his 
Fidelity; the Negotiation ſucceeded 3 and Plator promiſed to deliver up a City, 
which Art and Nature equally helped to tender impregnable, It was fortified with 
two Citadels, which made it ſtrong both towards the Land and the Sea. One of 
theſe Citadels was in the Center of the City z and had a Communication within the 
other by ſubterrancous Paſſages. So that when the Town itſelf was taken, it was 
neceſſary to lay Siege to the Caſtle, and from thence attack the Tower which 
overlooked the Sea, It was five Stories high, and conſequently difficult to ſcale ; 
but nevertheleſs Sulpicius began his Attacks there. He depended on the private 
Compact he had made with Plator, and advanced his Galleys, upon which was 
built a wooden Tower, as high as the ſeveral Floors of the Fort. On the other 
hand, the Beſieged had got ready Machines of all ſorts on their Tower, to repel the 
Enemy; and then a Battel enſued, which attracted the Eyes of all the Garriſon, 
and all the Citizens. This Plator thought a happy Opportunity to put his Treachery 
in Practice 3 and whilſt all Men were intent only upon the Combatants, the Com- 
mander opened to the Romans that Gate of the Fort which led to the Sea, and by 
that means it was taken in an Inſtant. Then the Citizens ran in all haſte to the 
other Citadel, to defend themſelves there; but Plator ſhut the Gates againſt them, 
which made it caſy for the Romans to make an horrible Slaughter of them. As 
for the Macedonian Garriſon, who knew nothing of the Plots of their Comman- 
der, they rallied under the Walls of the Citadel, but did not make much Re- 
litance, Plator interceded with the Conqueror for his Men; and Sulpicius 
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129. We don't. gow exaftly the Situation of wiaws give this City de Name of Ificez, which 


Mount Tiſens 4 but it is certain it was 2 Mountain was the Name of their own Tribe; and this Name 
u Theſſaly, Lazrenberge places it in Phthiotis, a is preſerved on the Medals of the Orea. The 


», — 


5 A 


twelve thy? 
_ yy little Canton of this Province; ahd Ortelius Bunches of Grapes on the Reverſe of that above, ſhew 
t Philip ſu 1 Promontory of this Name near The Gulph of the Nature of the Soil of the Country, which a- 
IT . We 1 dounded in Vineyards. And Homer for the fame rea- 
vr this te fat U Oreos was formerly. one of the moſt power- fon gives the neighbouring Country the Epithet of 
les, toi 1 ties in Eubæa. The fourth Part of the Iſland The Ox on the Medal alludes to the 
d lin of ped to the Inhabitants of this City in the time good aſtures in Zxbza. Livy fo plainly deſcribes 
ich this we bali of Macedon. According Ry Sk it was the Situation of this City, as to leave no Boubt con- 
quite call — during the Trojaw: Was. In the ſeveral Revo- cerning it. It is, ſays he, the'firſt of all the Cities 
ac lea ff differs which agitated: Greece, it became ſubject to of and ſtands on the Weſtern Coaſts of the 
View 0 ent Maſters.; and after it had undergone many Iſland. Thoſ&who croſs the Zaripat, in their Way 
arſt Lot Cab Pericles conquered it, and brought it into! from T Gp of Demetriar to' Chaltiy, leave 
he Sool r to the Republic of Arhens. Then two — LR It ill retains its old Greet Nathe; 
T7 you Athenians were tranſplanted thithery.to ſup- which was given it becauſe it was biile ou't Z5//, 
We en Lin Places of the old Inhabitants, who had bean and as it were leaning agaitiſt's Mh in. In Pliny's 
of Mai WY . 12 leave their native City, and retire; into time it was not at all-confiderable; and now it is 


*edow, and into a Canton of Theſſaly, called only a ſinall Village called Oreo. 
Urftiotides. After this, the newly tranſp bo Athe» © , * 5 


T 


granted 


Tiſæus 129, which was exceeding high; and there ordered ſtrict Watch to be made Year of 
of the Signals that ſhould be given him. Theſe were all very prudent Precautions, R © M E 
and worthy of a vigilant General. But the Romans had taken their Meaſures too > W, 


M. Livius 
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Year of granted them their Lives, and conveyed them by Sea to '3! Demetrium in Phthj. 
ROM E otis 32, from whence they were permitted to return into their own Count; 
DXLVI. The Traitor retired to Attaluss Camp; and the Romans ſacked the City, which 


'M" Lirws was abandoned to them. Indeed Attalus's Army had no ſhare of the Booty; the 


” 


SaLmarton, Romans plundered the Place with too much Precipitation; but the Pro. Conſul 
Nee ſoon found means to recompenſe them in another Place. 


Tux Conqueſt of Oreos ſwelled Sulpicius's Mind with Vanity; and he thought 
he might ſuccced as well, either by Force or Negotiation, againſt Chalcis, the 
Capital of Eubæa. He brought his victorious Fleet thither, and appeared before 
the Place. Over againſt Chalcis, the Sea is ſo pent in, between the Iſland and the 
Continent, that it makes only a narrow Canal, which is called the Euripus 133. 
Ar the two Ends of the Canal, Nature ſeemed to have taken Pleaſure in forming 
two Ports; but there perhaps is no Road, in any Sea whatſoever, more expoſed to 
ſudden Tempeſts. Violent Winds blow from the Tops of the neighbouring Moun. 
tains, and entering the two Necks of the Euripus, raiſe dangerous Storms there, 
And from hence proceeds the vulgar Opinion, that the Tide ebbs and flows in the 
Euripus, as in the Ocean. Whereas the South or North-Winds, that drive the 
Waves of the main Sea into the Streight, are the only Cauſes of the riſing ot 
ſinking of the Water in the Canal; and therefore it is, that the Flux and Reflux 
don't return at ſtated times, as they do in the Occan. Tho' the Motion of the 
Water of the Euripus be regular enough to ſurprize one; it is no more ſo, than 
may very well be accountcd for, by the Succeſſion of two oppoſite Winds, tha 


blow alternately. 


131 Jud of it by the Reſemblance of the 
N 31 anf che . of Demetrium and De- 


metriats, of which we have already ſpoken, Livy 
ſeems to mean the ſame City, by both theſe Names. 
They both ſtood near The Guiph of Armiro, in 
Phthiotis, on the Sea-Coaſt of Theſſaly. But ne- 
vertheleſs Strabo, and Stephens 7 1 a 
ſpeak of Demetriat, as a different City from Deme- 
trium. They ſay the latter ſtood on the Banks of 
the River Ampbryſus, formerly ſo famous for the 
fabulous Story of Apollo, who was forced to keep 
the Sheep of King Aametat near this River: and 
they derive the Word Demetrium from the Greet 
Word air, which is the Name the Greeks gave 
Ceres. The Inhabitants of this City had built a Tem- 
ple, and conſecrated a Wood to this Goddeſs. And 
according to theſe ancient G hers; Demetriam 
was 1n ancient times called Pyraſhs, * 

132 Phthiotis was the moſt Southern of all the 
five Cantons of which Theſſaly conſiſted. It bor- 
dered on Magnefia, towards the Ageaz Sea. It is 
ſaid, that this Province was ſo called from the Name 


of the City Ph:b:a, formerly famous. All the Ancients | 


ſay of it, is, that it was the native CR of Achilles. 
Ortzelizs places it near The Maliac Gulpb, on the 
Banks of the River Ap:danzs ; not confidering that 
there was a conſiderable Diſtance between this Gulph, 
* CE ed Canal, or Streigh 
133 The An called that or ty 
* which divides Exbea from Attics, Locris, 
and Bæotia. The Natives of the Country now call 
it Eripos. It is ſo narrow over-againſt the Capital, 
that a Galley can ſcarce paſs through it. Every body 
knows, that the Agitations of the Exripzs have been 


always looked upon as a kind of Problem; and the 
| Ancients don't of it in ſuch a manner, as to 


remove our Doubts. -- Some, as Autipbilat of B 

zantizm, ſay, that the whole Canal has a Flux — 
Reflux only fix times in twenty four Hours; but 
Strabo, Pliny, and Smidar, agree, that it ebbs and flows 
ſeven times in a Day; and P. 


Seneca the Trogedian, were of the ſatne 

Whereas Livy > not allow this Flux and Reflux 

to be ſo very regular. Nevertheleſs it muſt be owned, 
the ion of Father Babiz the Jeſuit (whoſe 

Authority is good in this Caſe) does not entirely fa-- 


and 
1 „ wag 


your the Latin Hiſtorian. The Account he gives uy 
of the Motions and Changes he obſerved in this 
Streight, is founded on many Obſervations that he 
made on the Spot, and many Enquiries that he made 
of the Inhabitants concerning the Inconſtancy of the 
Euripus in its Courſe, during his long Refidenee 
there; and his Relation, omitting only his phyſci 
Enquiries, which are foreign to our Hiltory, is a 
follows. The Euripat, according to this Fathers 
Obſervations (of which we ſhall only remark, tha 
they may, by a favourable Interpretation, be prety 
well accommodated to the Authors above cited) is 
regular in its Ebbing and Flowing, by the Influences 
it receives from the Moon, during her firſt cight 
Days. And. the ſame Regularity is obſerved from 
the fourteenth to the twentieth Day of the Moon in- 
cluſively ; and in the three laſt Days before the new 
Moon. But in the other Days of the Lunar Month, 
it is not ſo regular. Its Irregularity is then very ſenſible; 
it ſometimes riſes and falls eleven, twelve, thirtcen,and 
fourteen times, in the Space of a natural Day. Thi 
Irregularity, the Canſes of which both Ancients and 
Moderns have ſought for in vain, became proverbil 
among the * NIL. 18. 
05, Eeperes duden, and Eaparigin, to ſignify the 
pom and Uncertainty of an unſettled fluQuating 
ind. In this Senſe Cicero compares the Aſſemblies d 
the Romas People, to the Commotions and Agitations 
of the Exripzs. Quod fretum, quem Euripum, iu 
motus, tantas, tam varias habere creditis agitation", 
commutationes, fluctus, quantas perturbationes, 
s &flns habet ratio comitiorum. Orat. proMure® 
uftin Martyr, and Gregory of Nazianznm, had ſad 
in their Writings, that Ariſiotle died of Grief be 
cauſe he could not diſcover the Cauſes of the Flur 
and Reflux of the Euripas e and the Teſtimony 
theſe Fathers, as uncertain as it is, in this Caſe ge 
riſe to a fabulous Tradition. Several Perſons per- 
ſuaded themſelves, without any Proof, that this 
loſopher leaped into this Canal, out of Vexation, * 
forced to confeſs his Ignorance. To wh 
they add, that, inſtead of crying out, in the hui 
Language and Admiration of the Prophet, Mira 
Elationer Maris; be at the ſame time burſt out 109 
this Exclamation, Since I cannot comprehend tht Sth 
let the Sea comprehend me F 


IN 


Affairs. 
my, he 
ſiderabl 


feceived 
Aaultin 
from 13 
Aitalus 
the Citi 
Macedo: 


nenced, how unſafe it was to continue long at Anchor in this Place; and of how R 
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In theſe. Streights of Chalcis, Sulpicius drew up his Fleet. But he ſoon expe- Year of 


J. little Service this Station would be to him, in attacking the City, on the Side next | 
» he Sea. His Galleys were continually toſſed about with the Wind; and driven M Livivs © 
e 


Negotiations Sulpicius attempted to enter into, with the Commanders in Chalcis, #4. 
toved fruitleſs ; ſeeing they would not be corrupted. All theſe Diſappointments 
therefore made the Roman reſolve to weigh Anchor, and ſeek for ſoine eaſier Con- 
queſt elſewhere. Cynus 34, a City of the Opuntii 35, in 136 Locris, was jointly 
attempted by Attalus and the Romans. Attalus laid Siege to it, and made him- 


. ſelf Maſter of it, in a manner without Reſiſtance ; but the King was too dilatory 
10 in plundering the City, which the Pro- Conſul gave up wholly to the Afiaticbs, to 


make them amends for their not having had their Share of the Booty of Oreos. 
The King loſt too much time in ranſoming the richeſt of the Citizens of Cynus. 
He did not know, that Phz/ip was in full March haſtening to the Aſſiſtance of his 
Allies. We may judge of the King of Macedon's great Valour and Talents for 
War, by his Conduct. What Miſchief might he not have done the Romans, if 


* he had become Hannibal's Diſciple, and made War in Conjunction with him in 
lay | ; 

" He had not received early Notice enough, of the Siege of Oreos. The Traitor 

hat Plator had rendered his Precautions fruitleſs, by not kindling thoſe Fires in time, 


which were to haye given him Notice, from Hill to Hill, of the Situation of 
Affairs. Beſides, as the Macedonian Fleet was not comparable to that of the Ene- 
my, he could not poſlibly have relieved a maritime City, beſieged by two con- 
fiderable Fleets. But the Caſe was otherwiſe, with reſpect to Chalcis. As ſoon 
a the Roman and Afrarick Galleys appeared in the Euripus, the Fires were lighted, 
and Philep immediately began his March, upon the firſt Signal. Tho' Chalcis 
was in an Ifland, he marched on by Land, well knowing that he could go into 
Eubæa over a Bridge of Wood, which had long joined this Iſland to the Conti- 
nent, and which was built over the Euripus. So narrow was it over againft Chal- 
tis! "Nevertheleſs, the Way from Theſ/aly to Greece was ſhut up by the Ato- 
(ans, Who guarded the Paſs of Thermopylg. But the brave Macedonian forced his 
ay'thro' them, and came into Greece with ſuch Expedition, according to the 
Hiſtorians; that his Troops marched ſixty Miles in one Day. On the Road, he 
feceived Advice, that Chalcis was no longer in Danger; but that the Enemy were 
alaulting Cynus, a City on the Continent ; and upon this Information, he haſtened 
from '37 Elatea, to relieve nus. When he arrived, the City was ſurrendered ; 
Aitalus was amuſing himſelf there with demanding the Ranſoms of the richeſt of 
the Citizens; and the Aſiatick King was very near being ſurprized by the King of 
Macedon. But a lucky 138 Accident informed him of the Arrival of Philip, 
vhom he did not expect; and he ran in all haſte to reimbark his Pergamentans 
on board his Galleys, which he found drawn out of the Water, on the Strand. 
Whilſt they were labouring with all Diligence to ſet them afloat, Philip fell up- 
on them, and put. the 4/zaticks into Diſorder. But being imbarked, they ſet ſail ; 
ad the Macedonian, from the Shore, inſulted Attalus, for his Flight. The latter 
fiſt fled to Oreos, for Refuge; and then inſtantly went from thence to his own 
Country, to defend it againſt the Attacks of 139 Pruſias. Probably the Acheans 

| | had 


134 Cynus was as it were the Arſenal of Opus, But Livy does not ſuppoſe it to be above a thouſand 
the Capital of the Locrs Opuntii; tho* Stephens places Paces it. 
in the Diſtrict of the Locri Epicuemidii. Strabo 136 See what we have ſaid of Locris above, p. 319 
wh theſe two Cities were ſixty Stadia, that is, a- of this Volume, Note 32. 
— three Leagues Diſtance from each other. The 137 Strabe ſpeaks of Elatea, or Elatia, as the 
* and the Promontory Cynat, which took its greateſt City in Phocit; but Pauſanias excepts Del- 
0 100 from the City, bordered on The Maliac 5550 Its Territory was watered by the River Ce- 
G Lark Phiſus. 0 
135 The City of Opus, or Opunti e its own 138 It luckily happened, ſays Livy, that ſome 
Name to Lok . (of — b Tres the Ca- Coles Soldiers of Attalus's Army wii diſperſed a- 
2 and to a little neighbouring Gulph. Strabe bout the Plain, with a Deſign to forrage : and they 
— it fifteen Stadia from the Sea, that is, one —_ Philip's Army at a diſtance, haſtened back to 
aland, eight hundred, and ſeventy five geometri- the Kin Pergamus, to give him notice of it. 
I 


N on make three fourths of a League. 39 


Profea was the Son of Nicomedes the Fir/#, 
5 Q | and 


from Side to Side. On the other hand, the City was ſo ſtrong on the Land-Side, e 


that the Pro Conſul de ſpaired of being able to take it by Aſſault. And laſtly, the Nano, Cott 
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Year of had, out of Policy, ſtirred up this King of Bythinia againſt Attalus, to keep him 

R O ME employed at home; as the Romans had animated the c/Zrolians, and other Na 

DX. tions, againſt the King of Macedon. As for Sulpicius, he parted from Attalur 

M Livws and went to paſs his Winter in the Iſland of ma, Where he had taken up his 
Sarmaron, Winter -Ouarters the laſt Year. 

Nene Con. Tnus Philip was left Maſter of the Field; and he made his Advantage of it 

ſule. He retook ſome 40 Cities of little Conſideration from the Atolian Confede. 

f rates; and at length returned to Elatea, to aſſiſt at the Diet of the Achæans, which 

was to be held at 141 Him. The Ambaſſadors of Prolomy King of Eg yp 

and of the Rhodtans, met in the firſt of theſe Cities, and there ſpoke of putting 

an End to the War with Atolia; but the Aſſemblies were intetrupted for ſome 

Days. Advice was brought thither, that Machanidas King of Lacedæmon, was 

preparing to attack the Eleans, during the 142 Games they were obliged to cel. 

brate in honour to Jupiter Olympus; which would have been a notorious Crime 


3 | againſt 


«NV INV © 


and the Grandſon of Zipetes, who came originally cient Geographers either knew nothing of it, or did 
from Thrace. The latter took Advantage of the Divi- not think fit to mention it. But we muſt take care 
ſions that aroſe between the Succeſſors of Alexander not to confound it with another City, which ge- 
the Great, to ſettle himſelf in Bytbinia; and was there- phens calls Tritonus. The latter was in Macedu, 
fore looked on as the Founder of that Monarchy. near Palleue, between the Thermaic and Torowaic 
140 Among the Cities which Philip forced to ſur- Gulphs. Yibizs ſpeaks of the Marſh of Triton, pro- 
render to him, Livy reckons Torone : but this City, bably near the City; and there was a little River of 
which belonged to P4il;p's Dominions, ſtood in that this Name in Bœotia. 
Part of Macedon, which the ancient _ hers 141 Strabo reckons the City of /Egium among 
call Paraxia. And if we conſider only the Diſtance the twelve, of which the Republick of the Achuavs 
of the Place, it is not probable, that the Confede- conſiſted. According to fabulous Tradition, this 
rates of the Romans had carried their Arms ſo far. was the City where the Goats ſuckled Jupiter, when 
This is the ſame City which gave its own Name to he was an Infant. Hence the Greek Name of A gian. 


The Sinus Toronaicus, which is more commonly The Achaiaxs held their general Aſſembly there, in ** 
called The Galph of Aiomana; tho' others call it a Wood conſecrated to Fxpiter, and called Aue 2 
Golfo di Rampo. There was alſo a City called To- rium. Pauſania, ſpeaks of a Temple erected by that for 
roxe, in Epirus, ſituated on the Mouth of the Thy- the Citizens of _ to the Goddeſs itbya, who lowia 
amis, now the Calama, according to Thever. Stephens is ſaid by the Gree r to have been the fon 
places the firſt City in Thrace, that is, in the Penin- Daughter of Juno. She had the ſame Offices 4 time, it 
ſula of Pallene, a little Country of Macedon, which Lacma, that is, preſided over Women in Labour, 3 
had been inhabited by the Thracians. See p. 4. of and took care of new- born Infants. The ſame Au- — b 
Vol. 1. Notes 7 and 8. This laſt Situation agrees thor alſo ſays, that the Statue of this Goddeſs had 7% 
with the former. But Sigonins and Glareas are of pretty loſe Robe; and it had the Face of a Woman, From 
opinion, that the — —. ſpoken of, is not either who was lifting up one hand, and holding a bun- Greece 2 
of the two Cities of Toroze in Macedon, and Epiras. ing Flambeau in the other. And in this mannes, lemnity 
They ſuppoſe that there is an Error in the Text; and with the ſame Symbols, we find her repreſeutel the Spac 
and think, that inſtead of Toronem it ought to be on the Medal above, which was ſtruck at Agiun, tween ey 
Throzium; a City in the Country of the Loers Epic- as appears by the Inſcription. The Flambeau l. Interya! 
nemidii, between The Maliac Gulph, and the River h holds in her Hands, alludes to the Light of ie afterwars 
Boagrius, which the Natives now call Boagrio. But Sun, which Infants begin firſt to enjoy, when the pocha, þ 
it muſt be owned, that we find Toronem in all the come into the World. Ægium ſtoud in the ſame 2. 
1 without any Variation. Place where Baſtiz an, which others call #4, uke 2 ne 
Livy adds, that the King of Macedom recovered now ſtands. ; morable] 
the Cities of Triton and Dryme, Tritonon & Dry- 142 Of all the Shews in old Greece, that of 1 this Epoc 
mas; which belonged to Doris, according to that Olympic Games was, without Diſpute, the molt it it does nc 
Hiſtorian. But others place them in Phocss, not far mos, and the moſt entertaining. But we can fi this Chro 


from Elatea. And from theſe Differences about nothing certain, either of the firſt Riſe, or exact Date 
the Situation of ſeveral Cities, it ſeems probable, of this Solemnity. It is loſt in the dark and fa 
y that the Limits of = — —— of — _ Ages; and therefore we pee _ het 
were not always the ſame, eſpecially during their trifling Enquiries, or chronological Debates, but 
frequent rnteſtins Wars. At thoſe times, one Pro- here to Strabo, who honeſt] — chat this L. 
vince encroached upon another, and extended its pocha is uncertain : and moit modern Chronologi 
Borders with its Conqueſts. But be that as it will, make the ſame Confeſſion. Nevertheleſs, we 
we don't know the true Situation of Trion. It in compliance with the whole Torrent of the * 
was ſo inconſiderable a Place, that moſt of the an - and Latin Writers, acknowledge Hercules to 1 


üruct a Peace. 


e firſt Inſtitutor of The Olympic Games, tho? 
es have denied him this Honour, and conferred 
+ wholly on Afrexs, or Pelops. And if this were the 
> the Inſtitution of the Olympic Games muſt 
have been before Homer's time. How then comes 
this Poet, who has ſcarce omitted any of the chief 
Cuſtoms of the Greeks, not to ſay one Word of it? 
[x not his Silence a ſtrong Preſumption againſt the 
Opinion of thoſe who think, that Hercules was only 
he firſt Author or Reſtorer of The Olympic Games, 
after Atreus and 25 But it is of no conſe- 
wence, be it as it will. And we will therefore a- 
& the Calculation of Petavizs, who places the 
hikiration of theſe Games in the Year of the World 
1765, and about four hundred and fixty five Years 
defore the Foundation of Rome. Euſebius places it 
in the Year of the World 2830; and conſequently 
nes the Inſtitution fixty four Years. Accor- 
ding to Velleius Paterculus, it ought to be placed in 
tr Year of the World 4 ut befides that this 
Hiſtorian contradicts himſelf, as may eaſily be made 
pear ; bis Calculation does not agree with the Or- 
der of the heroical Times. And therefore to avoid 
lnconſiſtencies, we will adhere to the Chronology 
of the Jeſuit beforementioned, whoſe Conjectures 
ſeem to us moſt probable; and his Opinion is con- 
firmed by the old Chronography, quoted by Clemens 
if Alexandria. Theſe Games, which were fixed to 
no certain time, were long interrupted, till the Reigns 
of Iphizus King of Elis, and Lycargus King of La- 
demon. The former, in Conjunction with the lat- 
ter, renewed them, according to Plutarch, about 
the Year of the World 3100, that is, one thouſand 
three hundred and thirty four Years after their fir(t 
Inſtitution; an hundred and thirty one Years before 
the Foundation of Nome, and eight hundred and 
hty four Years * before the Chriſtian Ara. The 
elebration of them was then fixed to the Summer 
Hulſtice. But nevertheleſs, it ſometimes happened, 
that for good Reaſons it was poſtponed to the fol- 
lowing Months, as may be inferred from Czcero's 
ſeventh Letter to Atticus, B. 15. And from that 
ime, it became cuſtomary to celebrate The Olympic 
Gamer, at Olympia, on the Banks of the River Al- 
7 in the Territory of Piſa, which belonged to 

i, 

From the Name of this Place Olympia, where all 
Greece aſſembled, during the whole time of the So- 
lemnity, was taken the Term Olymptad, to fignify 
the Space of four Years, which was the time be- 
tween every Celebration of theſe Games. And this 
Interval, preſcribed and determined by Religion, was 
aterwards thought the moſt ſafe and convenient E- 
pocha, by which to date the regular Succeflion of 
and Years. So that the Hiſtorians began to 
take 4 new Method, and regulate the Dates of me- 
morable Facts, the Succeſſion of which was loſt, by 
this Epocha, as by a fixed Point. But nevertheleſs, 
t does not appear, that all the Ancients made uſe of 
this Chrono! 
uſe of it, under Prolomy Philadelphas, King of Egypt. 
il that time, moſt of the Greek Writers date their 
by the Years of the Archons of Athens, and of 
tbe Kings of Lacedemon. After Timens, Eratofthencs 
teckaned by 0/ mpiads, in the time of Prolomy Exer- 
dauer, Or The Beneficent. And Pelybins has the moſt 
Cty adhered to this Method, of any of the 
wreak iſtorians which have come to our Hands. 
eyertheleſd, it muſt he obſerved, that the common 

| I 


ogy. Timans was the firſt who made 
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-ainſt Religion, and a Breach of the Faith of Treaties; 
the Aſſiſtance of Elis, but firſt diſmiſſed the foreign Ambaſſadors, and ſolemnly ROME 
proteſted to them, that he neither had been the Cauſe of the War, nor would ob-. ENI. 


ere ne- ſuls. 
ceſſary 


Era of the Ohmpiadi is eight hundred Years later than 
Ipbitus, according to Syncellus, Phlegon, Ariſtode- 
mns, Fe. The Greek Hiſtorians took the twenty 
eighth Olympiad for the firſt. It was diſtinguiſhed 
by the Victory of Corebas, who gained the Prite for 
the Race; and this he did, according to Eaſebius, in 
the 29th Olympiad; whilſt Callimachus makes it but 
the 13th, from the Re-eſtabliſhment of The Olympic 
Games by Iphbitus. But be that as it will, with this 
Period ends the Times which Varro calls fabulous; 
becauſe. all the prophane Hiſtorians relate before this 
Epocha, is full of Fable and Confuſion. At this 
Point the hiſtorical Times begin, in which Events 
are related clearly, and more faithfully, But never- 
theleſs, we may eaſily be miſtaken in following this 
Epocha. Diodorus Siculus, and Paxſanias, ſay, that 
the Eleaut eraſed out of the Number of the Olym- 
piadt, the eighth, the thirty fourth, and the hundred 
and fourth; under pretence, that in the two former 
the Piſant, and in the latter the Arcadians, forcibly 
uſurped a Right of inſpeQing and prefiding ot The 
Olympic Games. Hence the chronological Miſtakes 
which ſome Authors have run into, in their Annals, 
for want of conſidering this Raſure, which the Greeks 
call Anolympiad. "If 
Add to this, that Religion, and a Love of Shews, 


were not the only Motives upon which the Greeks 


celebrated The Olympick Games; there was Policy 
in it. The Legiſlators of Greece expected great Ad- 
vantages from it, in caſe they could aſſemble in the 
ſame Place, and unite by common Sacrifices, ſeve- 
ral independent Nations, moſt of which were more 
divided in Intereſt than in Place, With this View 
were inſtituted, above an Age after, The Pythian 
Games, which were alſo celebrated every four Years 

in Honour to Apollo, near the City of Delpbi, an 

under the Direction of the Amphidtiones ; that is, 


the Deputies of the chief Cities of Greece, whoſe Y 


Buſineſs it was to provide for the Safety and Peace the Cbhriſtian 
of the Nation. Theſe Games were a Sort of Schools, Ara, accord- 
e and Skill, ing to Sir / 
every one earneſtly contending for the Prize. This Newton. See 
pirit in C#r079. p.34. 


where the Competitors tried their Cou 


noble Emulation kept up that martial $ 
Greece, which the Sweets of a long Peace, and 
the Pleaſures of the Climate, would doubtleſs have 
abated. The Ardour of the Competitors was like- 
wiſe yet more enflamed, at the fight of the Crowns 
and Privileges which were granted the ViQors. 
Theſe Exerciſes, which entertained. the Spectators 
with a very martial Sight, were the Preludes of 
what the . Wane rad were to do in Battel; and 
the Honours annexed to the Induſtry and Bravery 
of the Champions, made them defirous of meriting 
the Glory due to Conquerors. Inſomuch, that the 
Praiſes of the Victors, were one of the chief Sub- 
jets of Lyrick Poetry, among the Greeks. The 

oets devoted their Labours and Songs to the Ho- 
nour of theſe Heroes. And Care was taken to 
tranſmit to Poſterity their Pictures on Braſs, to per- 


petuate the Memory of their Victories. Statues, In- 


ſcriptions, and publick Archives, all helped to im- 
— the N: ames of thoſe who ſucceeded in the 
Conteſt; not to mention the glorious Diſtinctions 
they enjoyed all their Lives. 
143 The City of Megara, one of the moſt fa- 
mous in Greece, ſtood near The Saronic Gulpb, at 
almoſt an equal Diſtance from Corinib and Athens. 
It was at firſt governed by Kings; then it ſhook off 
the Yoke of Regal Government, and formed _ 
wo — 


Philip therefore ran to Vear of 


| M. Livius 
XXVIII. ArTen this, the Macedonian, reſolute to oppoſe the Attempts of Sarivaros, 


Machanidas, took the Road to Bæotia, paſſed by 143 Megara, and came to Corinth. 
There he furniſhed himſelf with all the Proviſions, and Rectuits, that w 


. CLaupivs 
Nzro; Con- 


® Only 776 


which 
s could 
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he Vows and Prayers of his Allies) with 145 eight Galleys of Achaia, to which he Year of 
joined 149 ſeven of thoſe Galleys, which he had ſent for, from the Port of Corinth. ROME 


In his 1 
Eupalium 151. 


Paſſage, the King made a Deſcent 150 on the Confines of Atolia, near 
But the Inhabitants of the Plain retired to the Mountains and Fo- M Livio 


reſts, So that all 152 the Booty Philip took, was only a few Cattel, which he car- 
ried on Board his Galleys. From thence the King ſailed towards Corinth; and or- 
dered his Infantry to return from thence into Macedonia by Land. Then he took fuls. 
; Tour to Peloponneſus, and viſited the Ports of it; came 153 to Chalcis, and 
praiſed the Inhabitants for their Fidelity; found Oreos repeopled, and committed 
the City to the Care of thoſe Citizens, who had choſen rather to fly from their 
native Country, than ſurrender to the Romans; at length returned to Demetrias, 
the Center of his Expeditions, and from thence ſet out for Macedon. When 


KAS SAN 


indeed makes it a City of Arcadia. But he is miſ- 
taken in placing it near Meſſene. Prolomy and Pau- 
ſanias agree, that this City lay much more South- 
ward than ler am. But we muſt not confound 
the City here ſpoken of with another City called 
Heræum, which belonged to Argolis. And there was 
alſo a Fort in Thrace of this Name, built by the Sa- 
mians, They borrowed this Name from the Term 
iz, the Name by which the Greeks called Juno, 
the Favourite Goddeſs at Samos. 

As to Triphylia, it was a little Canton of Elis, 
ad was fo called, becauſe divided into ji o, 
trig foe, or three different Clans, or Tribes; viz. 
the Epeazs, who came originally from Oetolia, ac- 


who were tranſplanted into this Part of Elis, from 
bald and the Eleant, who ſettled here, and got 
Folleſion of the Country. But others put the Ar- 
cadians inſtead of the Minyars. 

Livy adds, that the King of Macedon gained the 
Affection of the Megalepolitans, by reſtoring to them 
the City of Aliphera, which had been a Part of their 
Territory. Indeed it ſtood in Arcadia, on the Con- 
ines of Elis, near the River Alpheus, at a little diſ- 
ance from Megalopolis. The latter was then the 
Capital of this Province; and has been famous for 
Wing Birth to Philopemenes, one of the greateſt 

Ptains in Greece, and to Pohbius the Hiſtorian. 

148 Of theſe eight Galleys, four were Biremes, 

the other four Quadriremes. 

149 Beſides his ſeven Quingueremes, Philip had 
ought twenty Barks into The Gulph of Corinth; 
with a to join them, and inis own Galleys, to 
tne Cart ag ini an Fleet. 
75 The Deſcent was made at Eryrbræ, a City 
Atolia; which was almoſt upon the ſame Line 
> Cyrrba, and Auticyrrba, but more to the Welt. 
t belonged to the Locri O⁊olii, according to ſome; 
"10 the Eroliann according to others. Indeed it 
a ered both upon Locris and Ætolia; ſo that it is 
A de wondered, if the ancient Geographers 
— it indifferently to either Province. There 

re two other Cities of this Name; one in Bœoria, 


* the Foot of T- ) 
Vol. Tr Mount Cyrberon, which City is men 


cording to Pliny and Val. Maximus; the Minyans, 


| Thermaic and 


he came to 154 Caſſanarea, he ordered an hundred Galleys to be built, and em- 


ployed 


a 


tioned by Pauſaniats, Pliny, Diodorus Sic ula 


„ and 
Thucydides; and another in Theſſaly, on the Banks 


of the River Eni peut. 

15 Eupalium ſtood in the Territory of the Locri 
Oxolii, near the River Amplyſſus, in the Neighbour- 
hood of 4 

152 The Hoſtilities the King of Macedon com- 
mitted in ÆAtolia, ſpread ſuch Terror in the Neigh- 
bourhood, that the Garriſons of Potidania and Apol- 
lonia fled to the Mountains, or Foreſts, for Refuge, 
and left theſe two Places to the Mercy of the Ene- 
my. Theſe. Forts (for fo Livy calls them) be- 
longed to the Ætolian Confederates, but we don't 
exactly know their Situation. | 

153 The King of Macedon, according to Livy, 
had the Precaution at the ſame time to ſend Nicias, 
Pretor of the Achaiant, to AÆgium, to command 
there. As for himſelf, he embarked at Cenchrea, 
one of the Ports of Corinth, ſituated on The Saronic 
Gulpb, forty Stadia from Lechæum, another Port of 
that City, but more to the Welt, and ſituated on 
The Gulph of Corinth itſelf. Philip coalted along 
Attica, and paſſed by the Promontory of Sanium, 
almoſt in Sight of the Confederate Troops. This 
is the Promontory which the Moderns call The Cape 
of the Pillars. It runs into the Ægeas Sea, over- 
agaiuſt the Iſland of Helena. * 

Add to this, That what Livy ſays here of the Em- 
barkation of Philip on The Saronic Gulpb, is not ea» 
fily reconcileable with what he had ſaid before. He had 
laid, that the King of Macedon had embarked in one 
of the Ports of Acbaia, had paſſed by Anticyrrha, and 
had from thence gone on to The Gzlph of Corinth. 
Whereas we know that this Gulph was divided 
from The Saron:c Gulph, by a Neck of Land, called 
The Iſthmns of Coranth. Tn order therefore to re- 
concile Livy with himſelf, we muſt either ſuppoſe, 
that Philip removed his Galleys by Land to the lait 
mentioned Gulph, or that he had others ready there ; 
or laſtly, that the little Fleet newly arrived at Co- 
rinth, had ſailed round through the Seas of Pelupon- 
neſus to come and join him in The Saranic Gulph.. 

154 The City of 1 N09 ſtood between the 

nas Guiphs. According to Tha- 
5 R d des, 
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Nero, Con- 
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Year of ployed a prodigious Number of Workmen in it. And laſtly, he advanced quit 
ROME to the extreme P arts of his Dominions, there to. make War with the Dardan; 
PIR This is the Detail of what, was. brought from Greece. and this made the Romy, 
XI. Lis ſenſible,” that Hannibal had nothing to expect from Philip, Who was overburdeneg 
Serre, with numberles Affairs in his own Country. e 
Nane, Con- F. X AnÞ Hhſtty, the Victoty that Lævinus had juſt gained over the Cy. 
fuls. _ thaginian Fleet, contributed likewiſe to fortify the Romans againſt the Fear of the 


* 


African Forces, ahd of a Want of Corn. This Pro-Conful had gone from Sicily 
with the confiderable Armament the Republick maintained there, with a Deſen 
only to make Deſcents, and get Booty between Carthage and Ulica, a large City 

- which was bur ſixty Stadia diſtant from the Capital. Accordingly, the Roman 
ravaged the Territoties of the two Cities, and Lævinus was already returning to 
Lilybeam, when he was intercepted by the Carthaginian Fleet, Which was ſeventy 
Galleys ſtrong. The Battel was furious, and proved very fatal to the Enemy, 
Carthage loft one and twenty Ships, four of which were ſunk, and ſeventeen taken. 
Thus in one Year Rome was victorious both by Sea and Land, and had no longer 
any reaſon to fear her Franfports of Corn would be intercepted, or any Succoy;; 
from Carthage landed in Italy. WI hn 

SECURITY reigned 'ﬆ Rome, and in all the Country round about it; inſomuch that 
the Conſul Livius wrote to the Senate, to inform them, that his Army was no longer 

wanted in the Field. One Q. Favs, a Lieutenant-General, brought this Letter; 
and he perſuaded the Conſcript Fathers, that the Prætor Porcius, with his two Ly. 

Lions, was ſufficient to keep Ciſalpine Gaul in Obedience. The Senate thergfore 
thought they might recal Livius, and his Troops, to the City; but judged it ne. 
ceſſary likewiſe, to bring the brave Nero thither, whoſe. Glory was at leaſt equal to 

that of his Collegue. Nevertheleſs, the Decrce made ſome Difference between 
them. Nero was ordered to leave his Army in his Province. As for the Conſuls, they 
agreed by Letter to enter Rome the ſame Day. They mutually promiſed each other, that 
he who came firſt to Præneſte ſhould there wait for his Collegue. - Contrary to 
the Expectations of the Publick, their Union had been perfect; and Emulation, 
which has uſually very different Effects, ſtrengthned the Bands of their Friendſhip, 
When they drew near to Rome, the People ran in Crowds to meet them; and the 
Senate aſſembled in the Temple of Bellona, without the Walls, to receive them, 
The two Conquetors of Hannibal were received at the Entrance into the Suburbs 
with incredible Acclamations; the People were extremely eager to congratulate 
thoſe who had ſo lately ſecured their Country; and at length they were introduced 
into the Temple, where the Senate was in a Body, waiting for them. 

IT was cuſtomary at Rome, for the Conſuls who had ſignalized themſelves by gret 
Victories, to give the Conſcript Fathers a Narrative of their Campaign, and in Per 
ſon demand the Honours of a Triumph tor their Succeſs. But the preſent ones de. 
ſired a Triumph, only in order to return their Thanks to the Gods with the more 

Solemnity. The Senate anſwered them very obligingly, that their Requeſt ſhould 
be granted, both in Honour to the Gods, and Regard to their own Merit; and in 
the firſt place Supplications were ordered for three Days. All the Temples wer 
opened, great Numbers of Victims ſacrificed in them, and the Concourſe of the 
People was very great. Then the Senate adjuſted the Ceremonial of the Tri 
umph. Livius had had great Advantage over his Collegue. The Battel will 
Aſdrubal had been fought in his Province. The Day, and place of Action, hal 
been appointed under his Auſpices. And laſtly, he was now at the Head of bi 
Army; whilſt that of Nero was obliged to continue in his Province, to ket 

Hannibal in Awe. And theſe Conſiderations obliged the Conſcript Fathers io 
make a Difference between the two triumphant Victors. It was determined, tha 
Livius ſhould enter Rome in a Chariot drawn by four Horſes, with his Army befotc 


cydides, Hiſt. B. 1. a Colony of Corinthians founded his means, it became one of the moſt powerful Gr 
this City in the Peninſula of Pallene, a Diſtrict of Ma- ties in Macedow. And therefore in regard to ber e 
cedon; and then it was called Potidea. The Athenians nefaQor, ſhe changed her Name into that of 2 
made themſelves Maſters of it, in the Peloponneſian ſandrea : and doubtleſs the Head of Caſſandef u 
War; and forced its old Inhabitants to retreat to Cha/- put on the Medal above, which was ſtamped no 
cis. Afterwards Caſſander, King of Macedon, reſettled City, as a further Teſtimony of the Gratitude of 
the Porideates in their old Habitations ; and he much Citizens. | 
embclliſhed and aggrandized this City; ſo that, by - 
— 
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and after him; and that Nero ſhould march alone on Horſeback, and without any Vear of 
Guard. Nevertheleſs, Nero did not ſhew any Concern at the Preference given R © M E 
his Collegue. What he loſt in external, Pomp, he gained in the Eſteem of the — 


ed Romans ; and his Modeſty added new Luſtre to his Glory. As he paſſed by, the M. Lis 
People were heard to ſay, This Conſul, who only appears before us on Horſeback, & 

a7 ir the true Hero. He croſſed all Italy in ſix Days, came to the Aſſiſtance of his Nad. Con. 

the Collegue, and deceived the cunning Hannibal, who did not diſcover his Abſence. It puis 

il, was the Arrival of Nero that cauſed Aſdrubal's Flight; and the Victory was owing "7 13: 7 ale 

i9n to his Addreſs. hat Triumph ſo glorious, as to hear theſe Diſcourſes from the Ziv. B. 28. 

uy, Gate of Rome to the Capitol In ſhort, a bare Oration did Nero more Honour, %, of the 

ans than the Magnificence of a Triumph gained Livius. On this glorious Day, the Zive: of 71147. 

to Conſuls equally ſignalized themſelves by their Liberality. Livius gave 55 each of his Mn. 

nty Soldiers five hundred and fix * Aſſes ; and Nero promiſed each of his, as much, *:/. 125. 94. 

my, when they ſhould return from the Camp. And it was obſerved, that even among drouthuve. 

ken, Livius's Troops, the Soldiers were more ſatyrical upon Nero, than their own 

ger General 3 which was a Sign, that they 156 preferred Nero to him. 


155 According to Lit, out of the Spoils taken French Crowns, at the rite of tliree thouſand French 
from the Enemy, at the Battel of the Metaurat, Li- Livres per Talent, as we have before obſerved. 
viz and Nero ſent to the publick Treaſury the Va- 156 Such was the Ill-Nature of the Roman Sol- 


* he of three million of Sefterces, and eighty thou- diers. In order to humble their General, in a 
ttet; fand *Aſſes of Braſs ; that is, about four hundred thou- of T—_ and inſpire him with modeſt Senti- 24478 J 17. 
Le fand Livres; according to our former Reductions of ments, amidſt the State and Pomp which ſurrounded 8 4. Arbutb. 


Sefterces and Aſſes. But Polybins makes the Sum him, they run out into Invectives and Satyrs, in Pro- 
the Coſuls gained much more conſiderable. He portion to the Glory he had acquired by his Expedi- 
makes it amount to above three hundred Talent, tions. See our Account of the Riſe of this odd + 58125 J. 
which are at leaſt equal to three hundred thouſand Cuſtom, p. 416 of Vel. 1. Note 53. Arbuthnot. 
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Who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his Valour; and the Conſuls zealouſly laboured to 
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Roman Hiſtory. 
BOOK XXIV. 


F. I. dh HE time for the great Comitia now approaching, the Romans upon 
. ſome ſecret Motive which I cannot diſcover, took it into their Heads 

to have a Dictator to preſide in them. Perhaps indeed they were at 

à loſs which of the two Conſuls to chuſe for Preſident. But be that as it will, 
_ Nero' nominated” his Collegue, who choſe Q. Cæcilius one of the Licutenant. 
Generals of his Army, for his General of Horſe. This Licutenant-General was an 
Officer of Merit, and had gained himſelf à great deal of Reputation in Battel, 

The Roman Knights boaſted much of him to the People, as well as of L. Veturuus 


get them promoted to the Conſulate. Accordingly, their Services to the Repub- 
lick being too conſiderable, and too freſh in Memory for the People to deny them 


any thing, the Suffrages fell on Lucius Veturius, ſurnamed Philo, and Q. Cæciluu 


Part of his Hiſtory, when he ſays, that Tarenan 


actneſs in diſtinguiſhing the Magiſtrates and Generals 
4 


Metellus. Then the Prætors were alſo choſen. After which, the Government of BW Vrin, 
the City, and the Determination of Cauſes between Citigen and Citizen, fell by 2 
Lot to Cæcilius Metellus, the Brother of the new Conſul, and the Senate, by ue R 
Decree, gave him likewiſe the Juriſdiction in all Cauſes between Citizens and Fo- dh the 
reigners. 9. * Mamilius, after his Election, was by Lot to have had the juris ae 
diction of foreign Cauſes; but the Republick thought him a more proper Perſon | 
to conduct her Army in Ciſalpine Gaul. He therefore went to put himſelf at BW nivines + 
the Head of the Troops commanded there, the laſt Year, by Porcius ; who, notwith om 
ſtanding his Services, was now, Jeft. out of Employment. C. Servilius, in Quality curing 10 
of Prætor, went to ſucceed Mamilias in Feily, and to command the Fleet of Le WW **Pre-C 
vinus, who was recalled tor Nome. And laſtly, 2 7b. Claudius ſet out for Sur- * ns 
dinia, with a new-raiſed Lid; and A \Hoſtrlins, his Predeceſſor, had Orders t0 Un 25 
bring back his Army into g. Year 547 
SOME of the Pro- Con ſuls — in their old Employments. P. Scipio ſil 2 
governed Spain with his Brother Lucius, bis Lieutenhant-General, and Junius &. wei, 
lanus the Pro-Prætor. P. Sulpicius ſtill àw'd the King of Macedon, and his Fac. Leer 545. 
tion, in Greece. And laſtly, the old Conſul Livius went in Quality of Pro-Conſu, A 
to take. apon him the Command of the Army in Hetruria, which Sempronius Jam dd that the 
had commanded there, the laſt Year. It may indeed be wondred at, that Nn, vending 1 
who had ſo eminently ſignalized himſelf, ſhould be left unemployed. But his T 546 
Conduct, how much ſoever juſtified by the Event, had been irregular ; and it  lymen, © 
probable, the Republick neglected him, by way of Puniſhment for giving ſo il 7 [a 
an Example. At Rome it was dangerous, even to ſerve the State, at the Expect eſſary. 
of the Laws. The Glory of that great Action did not make amends for his Di, our uf 
obediepce. Two Pro-Pretors alſo had now each the Command of an Arm}. h and re 
C. Hoſtilius, who was near Capua, had Orders to keep the Campani in Order; aue = 
3 T. Quinctius Flamininus, at Tarentum, to have a watchful Eye on the Country d -r en- 
the Salentint. | Fo nt s SS 
| | z 

- 1 This Mamilins was ſurnamed Turinut. He of old Rome by their Surnames and Prexqm; Ar 
was then Plebeian ile. | without it, he would be in danger of miſtaking, 1 
2 Livy gives Tiberius Claudius the Surname of confounding, thoſe of the ſame Family and Name. if bir | 
Aſellus. The Reader is indebted to us for our Ex- 3 Livy ſeems to have forgotten himſelf in ii ee 
50 
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As ſoon as theſe Diſpoſitions were made, the Dickotor Liuius put himſelf at Year of - 
the Head of the Troops aſſigned him im Hetrutia. Tho there were no 9 ME- 
to be feared in that Province, there were: ſome; Rebels to be-puniſhed. Certain, , 2XLVE , 
Hetrurian Cities, and ſome Clans in Umbria, had begun to ſtir, upon Aſurubals We 
Artival. Some had formed Plots in favour of the Foreigner; whilſt others had Sauinaron, 
ſupplied him with Proviſions, and aſſiſted him with their Troops; and Nome left er. 
nothing unpuniſhed. The DifFator made ſtrict Enquiry. after the Criminals, and 


\ 


gave my eee Reward of their Treacher x. „ 
Bur ome in the mean time was Wholly employed in Rejoicings. he 4 Cu- 
u c AEdiles appointed Games, which were celebrated: with ſach Bog = 
they were begun three times with the fame Magnificence. The Plebeian 5 6 AE- : 
files alſo preſented the People with Games, in which no proper Ceremony; Was 
omitted. For theſe twelve Years laſt paſt, the Romans had never had either more X 
Reaſon, or more Leiſure; to entertain the People with Shews, than at this time. 
TED at 4 * N his Forces not ſormidable. * 
F. II. Ar length, the Dictatorſbip of Livius expiring with his Con ſulſbip, th 
Comſuls ele& entered upon their Office; and —— — into 9 RO 1 2 
Veturius and Cæcilius were ordered to carry on the War jointly, in Bruttium. . PXLVIL 
zgainſt Hannibal but before they left Rome, it was neceſſary to quiet the Fears of 13 o 
the People, by indulging their Superſtition. Several: 5 Prodigics were reported „ 
which filled the City with Terror. A Veſtal had ſufferẽd the ſacred Fire to go © 1 


HILO, Con- 


ſuls. 


upon 
Heads 
ere at 
will, 
nant» 
vas an 


* and the Country of the Salentin;, were the Pro- g was the third : r0-Pretorfop of Quinctius at Taren- 
attel, | ai 


vince that fell to Quinctus Claudius Flamininns. Ma-“ tam. Whatever may be aid to as 
ny Reaſons incline us to believe It was aſſigued to | Livy, this: at leaſt muſt be — — 


urius, 7 _ 3 t 
u Quinctius Flamininas. | | .,- himſelf in ſuch a is 
red to 12 5 to Livy himſelf, Anta, Claudius had ed Ar 4 Nesei & Cn Og him. 
.cpube commanded two Legions in the Territory of Taren- 4 The Names of theſe Cerale Haile, ae! te- 
them * my —. — ry, —.— — the 2 2 in Zivy. That of the firſt was Cnejns gew 7 
30 retor Quintus Claudius rders to deliver up the ius Cæpio; th Servi Win 
— N 6 * _ 226 to 8 4 Latin * * ee ee Sure. 
ent 0 eturins, His Pro-Prætorſpip could not therefore The Name of 1 E an | 
fell by be prolonged beyond the Year 546. In the Account on 4 Quint us rr Feng — e 5 
0 this Author gives of the Diſpoſal of Employments other, Marcus Pomponins Mas. 
, by 4 by the ay 0 for the Year 548, he expreſly ſays nens theſe Frodigics one was that two Ser- 
ad Fo- that the Pro-Pretors and Pro-Conſult for the Year pents had crept into the Temple of apiter, at &. L 
| Juris (47. were continued in the Government of their re- fricum; and another, that the Temple of M, * 
Perf Ipetive Provinces. And laſtly, under the Year of in that City had been ſtruck with L htenj — | 
_ Rome 549, he expreſly ſays, that Titus Quinctius Fla- was alſo faid, that the Liehtening 7 yp 54 oY 
pr N „ that the Lightening had damaged 
(elf at minus was continued in the Office of Pro-Prætor the Temple of Japiter 4 oro : and 5 | 
\twith AY © Trentam: fo that this manifeſt] oy that other Temples at Rome, vig. thoſe of Caen 
ali Viuckius commanded the Army before Tarentum, Salus, and Quirinus. Nor were the P le 2 ; 
Quality during the Year 348. Now Livy himſelf ſays that © uneaſy at the Report which was ſpread. that de 
of Lt: the Pro-Confuls and Pro-Pretors were continued for Reapers in the Fields of Antium bad found r Fi 
ir Her din 548 4 _ * — — 7 1 Corn of a bloody Colour. And to theſs 
tradict himſelf, we muſt, from him, . pretended Prodigies, Superſtiti 
ders to BN tha Quinctius was Pro-Praetor at Tarentum, for the thers as M an as . $00 The Rd or | 
Year 547. And Plutarch's Teſtimony is a decifive of a Pig's being born with two Heads, and a Lamb 
510 fill * of it. He ſays that Quinctius was inade with the Marks of both Sexes, near Cere: the Re- 
11 6 1-Pretor at Tarentum ſoon after the Death of ports that two Suns had been ſeen near Ala: That 
- * * who "= Lim pra og et of the 1 Light had lightened the whole Horizon at 
j '» Donbtleſs Plutarch would not have ex- ellæ, in the Night; That an ten 
Conſul — himſelf ſo, if there had been four Years be- ſeveral Words articolataly; and The — fr wn 
am ors thoſe two Events. And yet it muſt beallow- Neptane, in the Flaminian Circus, ſweated : all 
5 5 that there were ſo many, if it be inſiſted on, that theſe, and in ſhort, all other the like things which | 
t Nen, ngy was Pro-Pretor at Tarentum for both the were formed by the Imaginati or magnified by 
u eee eee eee 
4 | in the Em- e er cannot | bh 
nd 1 . for the Years 548, and 549; ſince Livy whole Coutlſe of this Hier be cl ai Erde 
g ſo | * 1ays, that Tarentum had the ſame Pro-Pre- of Livy, in colleQing all theſe imaginary Prodigies, 
:xpench cell _ . — + = 1 — be which were founded oy the Ored — on 
his Di- , ypotnelis, to ſtrike Titus Quine- ignorant and ſuperſtitious People. This extravagant 
| of the Number of Pro-Prætors forthe Year Affectation of giving Weight to ſuch Viſions, in fa- 
Armq. 18 to ſubſtitute Qinctm Claudius Flamininas vour of Paganiſm, ſo prejudiced: St. Gregory tb 
er; and « — Which cannot be done without ex- Great againſf this: Hiſtorian, that he condemned his 
int 555 4 contradiQin Livy, who makes Yain&ius Hiltory to be burnt, as. a pernicious Book. 15 
W r a that Lear. 80 that it is not enough relates this Fact in his Treatiſe of the Lais Hiſto-- 
— * ſtrictly adhere to this Hiſtorian's Ac- rians; and quotes St. Antoninus in Proof of it. We 
1 3 y, after him, that Qvinctius Claudias have elſewhere obſerved, that moſt of theſe Events. 
de fed b. or in the Year 547; and that the Republick when duly-- weighed, either appear to have been 
aking, 9 0 h 10 the ſame Dignity again in the Year 549; wholly founded in popular Rumours, or elſe ſuch 
d Name i f Ki gg to ſhew, how to reconcile 2 natural Effects, as have ceaſed to ſurptize, ſince the 
ſelf in V „ When he implies, that the Year 549, Nuaruraliſts haue accounted for tem 


T * Hl. i out 
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ie or. out in the Night; and ſhe was puniſhed y the Ponrifes 7 Maximis. A Day of 


Nele Prayers was appointed, arid\great Numbers of Victims ſlain, to avert the 
vils Wich which Rowe was: tüireatened: And) after theſe Superſtitions, - the Con. 


Teckel. Ju Ipent their Leizare in an Affair of great Conſequence, © The Senate gave them 
e Cotnmiſſion to make Agriculture flouriſm again, eſpecially in the Provinces next 
Fame, Con. to tlie Capital. They had long“ lain fallow'g the continual Incurſions: of the Ene. 


Livy, B. 28. 


my had interrupted the Tiltage?p What then could they do better, than reyiye 
Plenty in Italy, as had been done in. Sci? Yet after all, it was not eaſy to put 
Husbandry lupo its old Footing The Proprictors of the Fields were retired to 
the City. - Theit Granaries Had bern burnt, or deſtroyed. Their Slaves, which 
undetſtood Apiidulture, had been taken in War, or had deſerted. And laſtly, 
their Cartel had been carried off by Hannibals Parties. So that the Senate were 
fotted to make t uſe of their Aurtiority to compel: the Owners to return to the 
Caltivation of their Farm. The Prator Mamilius was ordered to have an Eye 
over the Husbandmen, during the Abſence of the Confads ; and his Commiſſion 
rr took the Field; Cæcilius, at the Head of 
the Army Nero had commahded, and Veturiusò of that of Claudius, near Taren- 
tum. The Collegues both repaired to Conſentia, in Bruttium, on the Banks of 
the Cruthic; and, as prodigious as it may appear, Hannibal made himſelf feared 
even in the low Condition to which the Death of his Brother had reduced him. 
Hie gained ſome, Advantages over the Conſuls in the Plains of Conſentia. The Le. 
gionaries were buſy in lay ing them waſte, when, all on a ſudden, a Body of Brutti 
and '/Numidians attacked them, chaſed them, and obliged them to retire in Confu- 
ſidh, to Places of Safery, with their Booty. As for Hannibal himſelf, his Gricf, 
and His late Lolles, affected him ſo much, that he ſhut himſelf up in his Camp, 
where the Nomums durſt not attack him. It was ſaid, they were even afraid of 
his Shadow. And indeed, Hannibal never appeared greater than in his Adverſity, 
How very prudent muſt he have been, to keep his diſheartened Troops in Obe- 
dience © How excellent muſt that Conduct have been, which could keep Soldiers, 
gathered together out of all the Naias in Italy, faithful to him! The Carths- 
giniaut and & anards were the leaſt Part of his Troops. What Addreſs mult he 
then have uſed, to prevent Mutinies among ſo many ſtarving People; whom Brut. 
tim could not ſupply with common Neceſſaries! What maſterly Skill, in buoying 
them up with, Hopes of a Convoy from Africa, or Spain! What a Power muſt 
he have had over their Minds, to be able to prevent Deſertions, in the midſt of 
a dreadful Famine! What Knowledge in the Art of War, never to engage him- 
ſelf, but at a proper. Seaſdn; and to keep the two Conſular Armies in Inaction 
- In the thirteen Vears ſince he had paſſed the Alpes, Hannibal had ated all the 
Parts of the greateſt Commander. Before the Romans had recovered their firl 
Fright, the. Rapidity of his Conqueſts had been exceeding great. When thiir an- 
cient Virtue revived, he had found Expedients in Wiles and Artifices. And laſtly, 
then an unhappy Blow had, by Aſarubals Death, deprived him of the Succous 
t were brought him from Spam, he followed the Steps of that very Fabiv, 
whony he had ſo much inſulted, and» gained time by prudent Delays. His Mit: 
fortune was, his having too greedily hearkened to the Dictates of the Hatred he 
had imbibed againſt. the Roman Name, in his Infancy ; and his having begun his 
Had he firſt fet about the Reduction of Spain and Gau, 


9 


; and , the Conſul, the Name of Pari cont 
og Fe the ancient Annals. Cicero ſpeaks of him, in 


zals, -whi the Exer - Book entituled Bras; and at the ſame time mer 
cſs of Weir Prfefhoadld. - tions his Collegue Sim Cocilins Metellui i 
8 Zarrepius is miſtaben, in giving Lucius Vera - whom he gives the Title of Orator. 


Hannibal 
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and was there ſupporting his declining Intereſt; but he had in Mago, Hannibals R O M E 


Con. d Brother, an Aſſiſtant who was well able to repair his Loſſes. The latter PLXVII. 
— 100, during the Winter, viſited all-the Places in Spain, which yet adhered to Car- ee. 
next tage, and had, with. his Money „Made conſiderable Levies. On the other hand, rl 
Ene- Aſdrubal promiſed the Spaniards; that Africa would very ſpeedily ſend them ſuffi Puno, Con. 
Vive dient Forces to conquer the Romans; and by theſe Means, he wrought on the Af- pow 1 
? Put ſections or bought the Services, of many petty: Nations, With theſe new Reinforcc- 4% ＋ inp 
d to nents, he venturcd to penetrate intoithe: Countries under the Protection of Rome, «. 12 

hich and commit Hoſtilities there.  Afarnbal's Army conſiſted of ſeventy thouſand 9 1 3 B. 11. 


root, four thouſand five hundred 10 Horſe, and thirty two Elephants, including 
thoſe African Troops which had eſcaped in the preceding Battels. With this ter- 
ible Train, which. ſeemed ſufficient to conquer all Span, Aſdrubal came and en- 
camped: near the City of Silbia 1, otherwiſe: called, Elingas. There the two Car- 
thaginian Generals poſted: themſelves; and were ſoon. reinforced with the Numi- 
lan Cavalry, which King Mafenyſ/a. brought them in Perſon, A vaſt Plain was to 


ad of de the Fleld of a now! Battel, which: the three African Chiefs reſolved to fight 
aren- with Scipio, as ſoon as the Nomau: Army took the Field; and in the mean time, 
ks of this vaſt Multitude employed themſelves in; laying Siege to a City, the Name of 


which is not tranſmitted to us. tk 3:4; 
Don theſe Motions of the Enemy, Scipio; was ſtill at Tarragona; and when 


e Le- he heard what ſurprizing Reſources. Aſurubal had found, after ſo many Misfortunes ; 
rutti this made him ſenſible, how much: Spain abounded in Warriors, and with what 
onfu- Conſtancy they adhered to their firſt Engagements; and theſe Reflections gave him 
Brief, Uneaſineſs. He compared the numerous Army of the Carthaginians with the 
Lamp, {mall Number of Romans which. followed his Standards. It was indeed caſy for 
ad of him to equal his Troops to thoſe of the Enemy in Number, more Countries 
erlity, and Cities having lately declared for him, than continued to adhere to Carthage. 
Obe. But he remembered the Misfortunes of his Father and his Uncle. They loſt the 
Idiets, Victory, and their own: Lives, by depending too much on the Celtiberian Forces. 
art ha- Yet after all, it was better to ſwell his Army with theſe, Strangers, than to lead 


zainſt the Enemy a few Zegrons only, which would appear contemptible for their 
mall Number : And therefore Scipia reſolved to arm the Spaniards in his Turn; 
but to employ them more for Shew than Uſe, and to be cautious of relying on 
them in critical Caſes, The Pro- Canſul deputed Silanus to Colichas 2 his Ally, 


10ying 
r muſt 


dt of to raiſe a certain Number of Troops in his little Sovereignty. There were twenty 
e him. eight Cities in it; and Silanus found it caſy to raiſe there a Body of three thou- 
n! fand Foot, and five hundred Horſe. With this Reigforcement, which the Roman 
all the General could not think a formidable one, he marched from Tarragona; received 
ir firſt fome other Suecours from tle Spaniards, who joined him on the Road; and at 
el an length made up an Army of forty thouſand Foot, and three thouſand Horſe, com- 
la, nete. Neverthelefs, the Romans were ſtill conſiderably inferior to their Ene- 
Om mics in Multitude; but the Valour and Conduct of Scipio ſupplied the Place of 
e WJ Numbers. oo 1 | | 

is Mil As foon as he began his March, his Name alone terrified the Carthaginians. 
. They broke up the Siege they had begun, and came and encamped near Bæcula 13, 
gun | | | | | | I 

1 Gat, * Bætica; and it will 
Alexat i 5 — 15 Fg N 2 1 Lr my Silpia ſtood in this 


10 Polybizs. does not exactly agree with Livy, as Province. But it is not poſſible to determine ex- 
to the Number "af the Caribagrmian Horſe: he actly where it ſtood, However, ſome conjecture it 
makes them to have been no more chan four Gan; 3 on Eſtramadura, and was not far from 

And Appian ns fifteen ordoua. = 
Horſ rr pans A 2 1 12 Neither Livy nor Polybixs, who ſpeak of this 

u The City here ſpoken of, is now no better -=_ Prince, have told us in what Part of Spain 
known by the Name of Silpia, than by that of E- lichas or Colas, as Livy calls him, reigned. 
lingis, which Palybizs. gives it, The ancient Geo- 13 The City of Bæcula here ſpoken of, is a dif- 
mo have not told us its Situation. — if we ferent * — — m W - bar ps —— 
udge of it dy the Account of the two Hiſtorians, ſtood in the Coun 2 
lince Scipio lhe Tarragona, * ＋ he in: we have ſpoken above, B. 32. f: 374 Note 110. It 
W with the Carthaginians, beyond Caſtalo, Aſdra- is N that the former bordered on the Eaſ- 
as Army, which came from Gader, muſt conſe- tetn Part of Audaleſta, or New Caftile. 

Tntly have been encamped on this Side the City RY Liner 


® * 


— ü — — — ——᷑ —œ— —— — 
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Year of on the Confines of Betice. In the mean time, Scipio ſtill advanced, reached Caſtulo 1d. 
RO ME and the Country of the Oretani , and at length appeared in Sight of the Enemy. 
DXLYI. The Difficulty was, how to encamp in the ſame Plain of which 4/Zrubal had al. 
clende, ready taken Poſſeſſion, and how to throw up Trenches in Sight of an Army more 
MzrzLtvs, numerous than his own. Scipio foreſaw, that the Carthaginians would fall upon 
3 his Pioneers, and level their Works; and therefore made uſe of Artifice, and 
. reaped the Advantage the Ground offered him. The Plain on which the Romay 
wanted to encamp was bounded by an Hill, which he muſt neceflarily paſs by, be- 
fore he could enter the Plain. Scipio intended to poſt himſelf at the Foot of it 
with the Hill behind him, and the Enemy before him; and he hid the beſt of his 
Cavalry behind the Eminence, out of the Enemy's Sight. But the Carthaginian; 
taking it for gtanted, that all Scipics Army was entered into the Plain, Mago and 
Maſmiſſa came with the Carthaginian Horſe, to fall upon the Men which Scipio 
had ſet at work, and would have put them into Diſorder, if the Roman Horle had 
? not come out of their Ambuſcade all on a ſudden. - This unexpected Appearance 
made the Aggreſſors retire, and put them into Confuſion. The Carthaginian Horſe 
indeed, who had not yet charged, kept their Ground; and a Battel enſued with 
them, which was long diſputed. Till at length the Roman Manipuli who covered 
the Pioneers, and even the Workmen themſelves, fell briskly on the Carthaginian 
Cavalry, who retreated without the leaſt Confuſion. - The Roman Cavalry purſued 
them, attacked them in the Rear, and killed a few of them. The thing that mot 
affrighted the Curthaginians in the Action, was the Addreſs of the Romans in dif. 
mounting, and mounting their Horſes again, in an inſtant. The Enemy's Squs. 
drons were confounded to find, that they were to engage with Horſemen, who 
in a Moment became Foot; and they broke their Ranks, and fied to their Camp; 
ſome to the Right, and ſome to the Left: which gave Scipio time to pitch and 
fortify His Camp without Interruption. * U acc | 

Tris firſt Engagement was an happy Omen for the Romans, and raiſed their 

Courage; but it little abated the Ardor of the Cartbaginians for a general Action. 

Skirmiſhes happened every Day after it, as Preludes to a more important Conteſt, 

; The Generals often drew all their Troops out of their Camps, and formed them 
3 near their reſpective Entrenchments. Aſdrubal was generally firſt in the Plain; 
but Scipio always followed his Example; and this great Man knew how to make 

a good Uſe of the Sight he every Day ſaw. He conſidered the Diſpoſition of the 

Enemy's Troops, and obſerving them to be always drawn up in the ſame Order, 
he concluded they would obſerve the ſame in the Day of Battel ; and he regulated 
his Meaſures by his. Obſervations. He ſaw that Aſarubal poſted his African Troops 
in the Center, and his Spaniazds in the two Wings, and ranged his Elephants be- 
fore them, to cover them. And Scipio in appearance conformed himſelf to 4 
drubal's Diſpoſitions. His Romans had always appeared in the Center, and his « 
niards in the two Wings: But this was only done to deceive the  Carihagmm 
General. He expected ro have found his Enemies in the ſame Order in whit 
he had ſo often ſeen them. But Scipio concealed his Deſign fo well, that hi 
Legionaries themſelves were deceived. It was reported in his own Camp, Tha 

the Romans were to oppoſe the Africens, and the Spaniards their Countrymen. 
Ar length the Day came, when Scipio had reſolved to enter upon Action it 
earneſt. His Army began to want Proviſions in a Country far from the Province 
that were well affected -to the Romans. Before Sun-rifing, the Pro-Conſul took 


dered 


R 
App. in eric. great care to order Sacrifices to be made. He always began his Enterprize with — 

; ſome AQ of Religion; and he now came from the Altars with that Air of Enthu Cath 
2 ſiaſm, which he out of Policy put on, at proper times. A General, ſaid he to Would n 
* Soldiers, ought to regulate all his Steps 7 the Decrees of Heaven. If 1 ban at the 
been hitherto wittorious, it has been wholly owing to my paying ready Obedienc l only the 

Inſpirations. At theſe Words the credulous Troops took it for granted, that nd oF the 


Gods had revealed the Succeſs of the Battel to their General; and the Pro-Cmſh 


14 The City of Caſtalo, is now but a ſinall - See above, B. 32. p. 238. Note 57. > 
Town, on the Coufines of New Caſtile and Avds- _ 15 The Country of the Oretani was a Pi 
laſia. Sans calls it Caſlona le Vieis. But Brietins the Province now called New Caftile. Sce 9 
thinks its Situation better anſwers to that of Cazorla, B. 25. p. 49. of this Volume, Note 113. 
between New Caſtile and the Kingdoin of Gravads. | | Mo 
80 2 a 
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4, to confirm them in this Prejudice, ordered the Aruſpices to bring him the Entrails Year of 
y. of the Victims, in which he found what Prognoſticks he pleaſed, and foretold the R O M E 
al- Defeat of the Enemy. Nor was this all; the Moment he ſpoke, ſome Birds ap- 9 
Ire carcd in the Air; and the prudent General turned this Accident to his Advantage. CCE. 
on The Gods, (aid he, Jes, the Gods themſelves ſend me theſe winged Meſſengers, to N en 
nd aſſure me of their Protection. This ſaid, he, by extraordinary Contortions and Puno, Con- 
zan Motions of Body, and loud Shrieks, pretended to be agitated by ſome Divinity, ful. 

be- which he endeavoured to ſhake off; and then turned round on one Foot, with 

it, his Eyes fixed on the Heavens. His Army, after the Example of their General, 

his fixed their Eyes on the ſame Point as he did, and imitated his Turnings; and theſe 

ans new Tricks gave them yet more Confidence, than the bare Eſteem of their General 

and uſually inſpired them with. They demanded a Battel with great Clamour, being 

1p10 fully perſuaded, that they were marching to certain Victory; and Scipio did not 

had ſuffer their Ardor to abate. Bur firſt, he made them feed plentifully, leſt Hunger 

= and Fatigue ſhould weaken their Bodies, and abate their Courage. 

Otle 


THEN, without Loſs of time, Scipio, contrary to Cuſtom, appeared firſt in the 
Plain; and took particular Care to ſend light-armed Troops, with his Cavalry, to 
the Gates of the Carrthaginian Camp, to inſult the Enemy, and to rouze them, P43. B. 11. 
Aſdrubal had hitherto piqued himſelf upon preventing the Romans, and he now j;,,. x. 28. 
made it a Point of Honour to march out againſt them upon the Spot, without tar- . 14. 


moſt ning to refreſh his Troops. Whilſt the Cart haginian Bands were filing off in the 
| dif- Plain, and taking their uſual Poſts, the Roman Cavalry, and light-armed Troops, 
qu. ſuſtained the Attack of the Carthaginian Squadrons, and then returned to their main 
who Body. Scipio had already formed it, but in a very different manner than before. He 
wp. 4 had divided his Legionaries into two Bodies; and placed one, which he commanded 


himſelf, in the Right Wing; and the other in the Left, under the Command of 

Hanus and Marcius. So that the Romans were not in the Center as before, but 

the Levies raiſed in Spatn. were poſted there. By this Diſpoſition, the Africans 

fought, the Spaniards in the Roman Army ; and the Legionaries fought the Spaniards 

in the Carthaginian. That is, the braveſt and moſt experienced of Scipzo's Troops 75. B. 11. 
were ſet againſt the weakeſt, and the leaſt inured to War, of their Enemies. And 


lain ; before the Battel began, the Pro-Conſul took likewiſe another Precaution. As faſt 
make 3 his Cavalry, and light-armed Troops, returned from the firſt Skirmiſh, he or- 
oo dered them to enter into his main Body, through the Spaces that ſeparated the 


ſeveral Corps of it; and he at firſt divided them between the two Wings, with 
Orders to place themſelves afterwards at the Point of each Wing. Then his firſt 
Line advanced towards the Enemy; and when the two Armies were within the 
Diſtance of one Stadium Nom each other, Scipio made two Diſpoſitions, which 


to 4 vere worthy of the greateſt and moſt able General. In the firſt place, he ordered 
us the light-armed Troops and Cavalry in the Left Wing to extend themſelves to the 
wn Left, to take the Carthaginians in Flank ; commanded the Manipuli of the Right 


Wing to extend themſelves to the Right, to ſurround the Enemy; and directed the 
light-armed Soldiers, at the Point of the Right Wing, to fill up the Spaces which 
tie Manipuli would leave empty by widening; by which means the Manipuli 
paſled from the Right Angle of the Right Wing, to the Left Angle of that Wing. 
The ſecond Diſpoſition was this. He commanded the Roman Legionaries of which 
the two Wings conſiſted, to advance very faſt towards the Enemy; and at the ſame 
une ordered the Spanzards in his Center to march on very ſlowly, that they 
might continue at a Diſtance from the Africans, which were in the Center of the 
Carthaginian Army. Scipio alſo ordered, that the firſt Line of his main Body 


od ould not be drawn up ſtrait, but have ſeveral ſaliant Angles and Breaks in it: So 
yo hat the Roman Army altogether was like a double Squaring-Rule. By this means, 
e 1 only the Wings of both Armies engaged, that is, the Romans with the Spaniards; 


and the Centers, or main Bodies of both Armies, that is, the Africans in the Car- 
Ibaginian, and the Spaniards in the Roman, continued unactive: which was a con- 
derable Advantage for Scipio. He had reaſon to fear, that if the two main Bodies 
engaged, the Africans, who had long been inured to War, would be an Over- 
match for the new Levies he had made in Hain. But now, whilſt the two Wings 
"Saged, Aſarubal's Africans durſt not march on to attack the - Spaniards 8 

| * | cipio, 


Vor. III. 1 1. 


* 
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_ Year of Scipio; for fear of being ſurrounded, and attacked in Flank by the two Wings of 

ROME the Roman Army. py 
PIR ArrER theſe wiſe Precautions, the Roman General continued a great while, 
Teens before he began the Action. It was two in the Afternoon, before a Blow Was 
ROLES: iven on either Side; and this was another Artifice of Scipio. He knew the Ene. 
e my's Army had taken no Nouriſhment all the Day; and he therefore let the Car. 
' © tbagrnians alone in the Heat of the Day, to be worn out with Hunger and Fatigue 
Liv. B. 28. before he attacked them. At length he ordered the Onſet to be made; and the 
Orders of the Pro-Conſul were punctually obeyed. The Troops poſted in the 
Extremities of the Roman Wings extended themſelves by little and little, and took 
the Enemy in Flank. After this, the Elephants which were in the Advanced. 
Guard, covered the Cart haginian Wings, and appeared like ſo many Caſtles ge. 
fended by armed Men, were put into Diſorder by the light-armed Romans. And 
then the Legionaries came to a cloſe Fight, and fell upon the Spantards Sword in 
Hand. The Slaughter was great in the Carthaginian Wings, which were both 
routed ; and then it was time to enter upon Action with their main Body: But 
here the Battel was fierce, and the Victory long diſputed. The Romans had to do 
with old African Soldiers, who had had the Experience of many Battels, and who 
Atp- in ber. were not eaſily broken. Theſe made the Legionaries ſenſible of the Prudence of 
their General, in keeping them a great while idle SpeQators of the Battel, without 
ſuffering them to have their Share in it. The Romans, with all their Valor, 
could not at firſt break them. Scipio in vain encouraged his diſheartened Soldiers, 
The Slaughter the Africans, who were ſuperior in Number, made of them, was al. 
ready conſiderable. Nothing but an extraordinary Inſtance of the greateſt Yalour 
could revive his Legions, who were diſcouraged at ſo dangerous an Attack : and 
the Pro-Conſul therefore inſtantly diſmounted, ſeized a Buckler, and threw himlelf, 
Sword in Hand, into the midſt of one of the Enemy's Battalions. Follow me, 
Romans, cry'd he ; Follow your General, and deliver him out of his Danger. Then 
theſe Words, and the Shame of not daring to do what the Pro- Conſul had done, 
together with their Affection for Scipio, rouzed the Legronartes. They made a great 
Shout, followed their General with great Fury, and made a terrible Slaughter, It 
was now late, and the Africans wanted Strength, and Spirits, more than Courage. 
They were yet faſting ; had barely Strength enough to regain their Camp; and 
Heaven ſeemed to favour their Eſcape. So violent a Storm fell, that the Romans 
deſiſted from purſuing the Enemy, and taking their Camp that Day, and conſe- 
quently making their Victory complete. Scipio mounted his Horſe again, and r- 
paired to his own Camp. It muſt be owned, that he performed Wonders both in 
Point of Conduct and Valour, in this Battel of Beck And indeed, he ſcems 
to have been brave, even to Raſhneſs, if the ſudden Sally he made, in diſmounting, 
and running alone, like a private Soldier into the Heat of the Battel, be trill 

true: But this Fact is atteſted by only one Hiſtorian, | 

Livy, B. 28. As for the Carthaginians, they much wanted Reſt, after their Retreat; their 
* Fatigue in the Action had been as great as their Loſs. But nevertheleſs, Aſdrubs 
put them upon freſh Duty in the Night. He was perſuaded, that the Enemy would 
come early in the Morning to complete their Victory. By Day-Break, aid lr, 
we ſhall ſee the Romans ſcaling our Ramparts. Superſtition alone prevented thet 
forcing our Trenches, in a Storm which they looked on as an Admonition from Het 
ven. And therefore to guard againſt this new Attack, the Carthaginian Generi 
employed his Troops all Night in fortifying his Camp. He made them fetd 
Stones from the neighbouring Valleys, and with theſe he enlarged and ſtrengthened 
his Ramparts. But theſe new Works were but a ſmall Comfort to his Arm) 
many of them deſerted in the Night. The Spaniards eſpecially marched away 0 
Companies; and Attanes, a petty Sovereign in the Country of the Twrdetani 
ſignalized his Revolt, by debauching a great Number of his Countrymen, and c. 
rying them off to the Enemy with him. So that A/drubat was under a Neceſiſ 
of quitting before Day, a Poſt which he could not poſſibly preſerve. And indeed 
Scipio did not loſe one Moment. Before Sun · riſing, he appeared at the Enemy Cam, 


16 Tue Turdetenj, an ancient People in Spair, Medina Sidunia. See above, B. 29. p. 39. c li 
poſſeſſed the Territories of Beia, and the 5 Volume, Note Gx. ore, B. 0 F 33 
-* and 2 Part of that of Seville, and the Duchy of | | W 
| "> 0 | W 
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which he found empty. Then he without Delay ſent off his Cavalry, who marched Year of 


» with ſuch Expedition, that they would have come up with the Fugitives, if they X O N E 

ile, had not, depending on their Guides, left the Way Aſdrubal went, to take a DXLVIL 

Was ſhorter to intercept him. They came to the Banks of the Bætis, with Deſign to Q. Cxcnwvs 

ne- diſpute the paſſing it with the Carthaginians; but Aſdrubal had all the Circum- 3 

Dar- ſpection of a wiſe General, who was retreating before a victorious Army. He 1 

zue, would not venture to croſs a River, in ſight of a formidable Cavalry, which were ſuls. : 

the followed by all the Enemy's Forces; and therefore turned ſhort, and marched to- 

the wards the Ocean. By this means, he left ſome Space between the Roman Legions 

ook and himſelf. | 

ced. Bor this prudent Step only poſtponed the Misfortunes that threatned Aſdrubal, 

de- without averting them. The Roman Cavalry in Conjunction with their light armed 

And Soldiers, followed cloſe after the Carthaginians, and ſometimes attacked them in the 

d in Rear, ſometimes ſurprized them in Flank. On whatever Part of the Enemy they made 

both their Attacks, they fatigued them at leaſt, and retarded their March ; till at length 

But $:i910 had time to come up with the main Body of his Army. And then, it was | 
o do no longer a pitched regular Battel, but a direct Butchery. Africans and Spaniards | 
who ill ſuffered themſelves to be cut in pieces, in a manner without making any De- 
Ce of fence : and which is indeed very ſtrange, after this furious Havock, the three Chiefs, 

thout Aſarubal, Mago, and Maſiniſſa, had no more than ſix thouſand Men left round 

alour, them, and thoſe for the moſt part diſarmed. So that their only Refuge was pre- 

(diers, cipitately to gain the Summir of an Hill, and there fortify themſelves as well as 

as ale they could. And indeed, they found it eaſy enough to defend a Poſt, to which 

alour they had found it difficult to climb up; but it was not ſo eaſy to ſubſiſt long there. 

Aſdrubal alſo perceived, that this pitiful Remains of his Army leſſened inſenſibly ; 


and he therefore abandoned it in the Night. The Sea was near, he found Ships 
ready to ſail, and he embarked, and was carried to Gadrs. Then he ſent back his 
Ships from thence, and they helped Mago to eſcape, by as cowardly a Flight as his 
own. But Maſiniſſa was more conſtant. He only of the three continued upon 
the Hill, and defended the miſerable Remains of the Carthaginian Army, as well 
s he could. Nevertheleſs, it is probable, that from that time he conceived a 


JUrage. Diſtaſte for the Party he had choſen. Two perfidious Generals had taken care to 
; and ſecure themſelves by an infamous Eſcape, and had left him alone on the Top of a 
o mant Rock, to ſtruggle with Famine, and oppoſe the Enemy with an Handful of yan- 
conſe- quiſhed Men. | 


ind te- As for Scipio, as ſoon as informed of the nocturnal Flight of the two chief 


oth in Commanders of the Army he had deſtroyed, he concluded that his Preſence was 
ſeems no longer neceſlary in order to reduce a ſmall Body of the Enemy. So that he 
unting, left Hilanus with a Detachment round the inveſted Hill, to complete this Expedi- 4p. in Ber. 
Ctriftly WW tion, and ſet out himſelf for Tarragona. As he paſſed on, he found the Spaniards 


better diſpoſed than ever; confirmed them in their Alliances with him; and was 


; their more delighted with the Conqueſt of ſo many Hearts, than with all his bloody 
ara Victories. A few Days after the Departure of the Pro- Conſul, Silanus had a pri- 
- would vate Interview with. Maſiniſſa. This prudent and valiant King of Numidia was a 
aid he, BW Prince of great Probity. He obſerved it to ſhine moſt conſpicuouſly in the Con- 
ed the duct of the Romans; and was tired with having ſuffered ſo much by the Subtleties 
n He and Perfidiouſneſs of his Allies. We know not exactly the Conditions of his 


Generl Engagement with Nome; but it is certain he bound himſelf to her by ſuch Ties Livy, B. 28. 
n fetch proved indiſſoluble. He never broke the Union into which he entered with © 16. 
henel I her, but continued faithful to her, if 1 may ſo ſpeak, even after his Deceaſe. The 
Arm Effects of his good Underſtanding with Silanus immediately appeared. The Troops 
way U be commanded on the Rock had leave to diſperſe, and ſettle in different Coun- 
am "7, tries in Hain; whilſt Maſiniſſa himſelf retired, and turned his Thoughts from that 
and c. ume, to make proper Diſpoſitions in his own Territories, to ſupport the Party he 
eceſſin i bad newly entyaced. | * * 
1 ind . IV. TausMhe Conqueſt of Hain was almoſt finiſhed, and Rome had ſcarce 


f all the 


ort Space had driven out the Carthaginiens, and made himſelf Maſter o 
| | n Nations 
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Year of Nations in theſe Kingdoms. It was neceſſary, that this unexpected Progreſs ſhould 
ROME be made known to the Roman Senate and People; and the Pro. Conſul ſent his 
DXEVIE Brother Lucius with the News to Rome. All People there were in Admiration at 
Q. Cecn.ws ſo rapid a Conqueſt; and the Conqueror was the only Perſon who was not ſatiſ. 
MzTzLtvs, fied with what he had done. His Views were ſo great, that he looked on the Re. 
AE duction of Spain only as a Specimen of what he intended one day to perform. 
Talis upon his Return from [taly had told Scipio, that the Republick was inclined 
to ſend him over into Africa, there to return upon Carthage all the Misfortunes 
Hannibal had brought upon Rome; and Scipio therefore loſt no time, in endes. 
vouring to pave the Way for his Arrival in Africa, by Negotiations with the Kings 
near Carthage. This was indeed looking a great Way forward, and building on 
an Event which was yet uncertain : But it is the Part of an Hero to extend his 
Views beyond the reach of yulgar Minds. Scipio then employed his leiſure Hours 
in forming Deſigns, which might have a very good Effect in their Seaſon. He 
knew that Syphax, King of the Maſe/y/zans, whoſe Dominions were divided from 
Liv. B. 28. Spain only by a narrow Paſſage of the Sea, was a powerful Prince. His King. 
4. 17. dom, which lay over - againſt New Carthage, was bounded on one Side by Numidia 
Propria, and on the other by '7 Mauritania Tingitana. He was indeed then in an 
Alliance with Carthage; but the Treaties of African Princes were not indiſſoluble. 
Their Fidelity in keeping them depended entirely on their preſent Intereſt, And 
therefore Scipio firſt caſt his Eyes on Syphax. To bring him over to the Romans, 
was to deprive Carthage of one of her beſt Supports, and to ſtrengthen Nome with 
a powerful Ally. With theſe Views the Pro-Conſul ſent a faithful Agent to him, 
to endeavour, by his Eloquence and Preſents, to bring over the Numidian King 
to the Intereſts of Rome. This Envoy was his dear Lælius, the moſt faithful, and 
moſt able Miniſter, whom he could have entruſted with the Affair. Lælius was 
heard, and his Arguments wrought Conviction ; but he concluded nothing. Syphay 
was convinced, that it was his Intereſt to join with Rome, rather than Carthage. 
The Affairs of Hannibal in Italy were diſconcerted ; and thoſe of Aſdrubal, in Span, 
ruined. But after all, Lælius was but a Subaltern in Scipio's Army; and the Ny 
midian inſiſted, that for the greater Safety, he would treat with no body but the 
General himſelf; demanded a perſonal Conference with Scipio; and proteſted, That 
if he would come inio Numidia, he ſhould be received there with Honour, and 

diſmiſſed with Satisfaction. 
* In the mean time, Lelius's Embaſſy was ſoon known at Carthage; and the 
African Republick was too watchful of her own Intereſts, not to oppoſe the Ne. 
gotiations of the Roman. She, in her Turn, ſent Ambaſſadors, to keep Hplar 
ſteady in her Cauſe ; and whilſt they were reſiding at the Numidian King's Court, 
Scipio reſolved to go thither in Perſon, to finiſh his Treaty with Syphax. The 
Enterprize was very dangerous. Feipio muſt not only run the Hazards of the Paſ- 
ſage; but venture the Unfaithfulneſs of a King who was a Barbarian, and who 
would become Maſter of his Life and Liberty, But his great Mind raiſed him 
above all Danger. He got every thing ready for his Departure; and gave propa 
Livy, B. 28. Orders for the Management of all Affairs during his Abſence. He left the brave 
6. 17. Marcius at Tarragona, with a Part of his Troops, to guard that Part of Han 
which is on this Side the Ebro ; and he (cnt Silauus with the reſt of his Army to 
Neu Carthage, in order to keep in Subjection that Part of Spain which is mol 
diſtant from the Pyrenees. Then he equipped two Quinqueremes, which wels 
equally built for rowing and ailing; took Lælius with him; and ſailed from New 
Carthage. The Winds, and his Rowers, ſoon brought him in Sight of the Coalls 
of Africa ; but an unexpected Incident had like to have proved fatal to him, jul 
as he was entring the Port. The Fugitive Aſdrubal was juſt arrived in the Capital 
of King Syphax, with ſeven Triremes from Gades; and his Ships lay at Anchor in 
the Port. From thence the Carthaginians on Board ſaw Scipio's two Quinqueremes 
out at Sea; inſtantly cried out, To Arms; prepared for a Battel, ranged their Rowe, 
aſſembled their Soldiers, and made all haſte to weigh Anchor. But as theſe Mo: 


I7 Marinen Ti — ſo called from the Geographers ſay, it comprehended the eſent King: 
Name of the Ci E Tings, or Taxgier, formerly doms of Fez and Morogco.  - __ 1 
the moſt confiderable City in the Country. The belt \ IE | : tions 
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tions were made in a hurry, Scipzo's Galleys had time, by the Help of a favourable | Year f 

Wind, to enter the Port; where they were ſafe under the Protection of the King. K 9 E 

Thus Aſadrubal and Scipio landed, almoſt at the ſame time, and were conducted 4 

together to the Palace of Syphax. r 
NEVER was there a more- agreeable, or more glorious Sight, td the King of the . 

Maſeſyizans. He ſaw at his Court, two illuſtrious Generals of the two moſt Puito, Con- 
werful Nations in the World. Both came to court his Alliance; and both had ſus. 

been accidentally brought into his Ports the ſame Day. Syphax at firſt put on 

the Air and Deportment of a Mediator. After he had invited both, in the ſame 

Manner, to the beſt Hoſpitality he could ſhew them, he lodged 'them both under 

the ſame Roof, and in Apartments near cach other. Nor was this all. The King 

endeavoured to draw them to a Conference, to treat amicably of an Accomhio- 

dation. But Scipio excuſed himſelf. I never had, ſaid he, any perſonal Eumity to Zomaras, B. . 


Aſdrubal; neither has my Republic charged me with any Commiſſion to treat of 4. 


Peace with him. And this the King allowed to be a valid Excuſe. However, he A1 - we 
deſired that Scipio would at leaſt take his Place at his Table with Aſarubal. Ir is 
wt decent, ſaid he, that either of you ſhould be excluded from it; neither is it for 
my Honour, that two of the greateſt Men in Rome Carthage ſbonla eat any 
where but at my Table. Scipio accepted the Offer with Dignity, and came, upon 
the King's Invitation: And that there might be no Diſtinction made between the 
two Generals, Hyhax placed them both upon the ſame Bed. Then Seipio appear- 
ed as much ſuperior to Aſarubal at Table, as-he had been in the Plains of Bæcula. 
He diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by his Politeneſs and Diſcretion. "Rowan Manners were | 5 
jet unknown in Numidia and Syphax was charmed with them: He took Plea- 4pp. in Ber: 
ſure in Keeping up a Converſation between two Rivals, who had ſo long eontend- 
ed with, each other in Hain; and in every Inſtance, the Prudence and Modeſty of 
the Roman far outſhone thoſe of the Cart haginiun. Aſdrubal himſelf was ſo ſen- 
ſble of it, that he cried out, I hat a Man ic thir Scipio! he ig ad formidable at 
am Antert ainment, 4s at the Head of an Army. And if this Confeſſion, from 
n Enemy, did Honour to the Roman, it muſt be allowed, that it like wiſe refle&ed ol 1 
ſome on the Carthaginian. He was heard to ſay, That he deſpaired of ſuceeed - Livy, B. 28. 
ing in his Negotiation; That Scipio had irreſiſtible; Charms to gain he Affections; 18 
That his Moderation had contributed as much to his Conqueſt of Spain, as his 
Sword; That it was time for Carthage to think of keeping Afica' out of his 
Hands; That his Voyages were not Voyages of Pleaſure; That he had not croſſcd 
the Seas with ſo much Danger, but with a View to reigning in the Minds of the 
Africans ; and laſtly, That Scipio had taken quite other Meafürts in Sam, than 
Hamibal had done in Italy. And the Carthaginigiil divined right. The King of 
the Maſæſylians was ſo charmed with Scipin, that he entered into! ſecret Treaty 
vith him, which it is probable the Mui diam would have rdigiouſly obſerved; if 
tne Paſſion he afterwards conceived fer Sophonisbeifan Adventure which we: ſhall Ap. in ler. 
late in its Place) had, not made him unfaithful ta the Nomam. At pteſent the 
King ſhewed his Attachment to the Pro. Canſul, by the ſincereſt Acts of Friend- 
lip, Left he. ſhould, be attacked at Sea by Aſdrubat's:ſeven Galleys, Sphar kept 
de Carthaginians with, him, and amuſed them tilh Scipio was rettracd' fafe to 
Pam, The two Quinqueremes of the Romans were for ſome tira&toffed about in 
a Storm; but at length reached the Port of Neu Curthage. 10 Neige E % 2305! 
g. v. SCI IO found Spain in the ſame Tranquillity and-Obedience \in'whith'tvy, B. 28. 
be left ir, Nothing remained now; but to puniſh che Nations: ho Had formerly“ 19. 
been rebellious, and keep the ſubdued I paniardo to their Darth by temarkable K. 


amplcs of Severity. Two Cities, among the reſt; had fignally:thewn their Perf 
vouſucls t Rome. M6 as Jeers the other Caſtulo; butothe/ former / had 
en moſt. fault i. 

to the Enem N maſſacred, the Romans that fled to her for Refuge; as to a GH] 
n Amity with them. The latter had only gone oyer to the 2 And 

© time was now come for puniſhing the one for her Revolt) hig e. her 
nbumanity. To this End, Scipio divided his Army into two Bodies, and marched 
x %ainſt them. Marciut, now tecalled from Tarragona, was charged wich the 


frer the Death of, che two Seipio's, ſhe had ditheg deliveted up 


other for her 


de of Caſtulo; and the Pro- Conſul, in five Days March, came frem New Cur- 
Vo L. III. a 1 | thage 
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Year of Ilhiturgis.. He took it, for granted, he ſhou 
R O ME „ upon. the defenſive; and 2 
TE to. his Soldicrs, in this mannes. Ey reſolving to ſuſtain our Attache 


Fer the s them; and 
ETELEUS, oy men 0 udge then, 

2 aginians have 

onal Hatred 10 


| otive to make them valiant. Rage, and the Fear of Puniſhment, ſupplied 
. * .. the Place of natural Brayery. They could but die, and it was much better to do 
10 12 tel, than in the midſt of Torments. So that they all ran to the Ran. 

and none declined the common Danger. The Women brought the Stones 

'M en threw on the Beſiegers; and the Children ſupplied the Beſieged with 

Darts. The Aſſzult was vigorous, and ſeveral times repeated, on different Days, 
hut wirhout Succeſs inſomuch that the Romans were almoſt diſcouraged by it. Scipio 
was. aſhamed to ſee one ſingle City hold out againſt the Conqueror of a great 
ingdom; and animated his diſheartened Troops more by his Example than his 
ords. He took. à Scaling-Ladder himſelf, planted it againſt the Wall, and 


Liv. B. 28. 
c. 19. 
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her. Marcius's Army paſſed the Betis, and took Poſſeſſion of two opulent Cities Year of 
which opened their Gates to him. From them he went and appeared before R © M E 
19 Aflapa, a City ſo extremely devoted to the Cart haginian Intereſt, that ſhe had oo 

at all times ſignalized her Zeal by Murders and Robberies, committed not only Q; Cacu tvs 
ypon the Allies of Rome, but the Romans themſelves. The Inhabitants marched 13 | 
out in Companies, made Incurſions in the Lands of their Neighbours, and laid p,;.o, Con- 
Ambuſcades for the Reman Merchants and Purveyors. But the City of Aſtapa fuls. 

was not ſtrong, cither by Nature or Art; whence the Inhabitants had little Hopes 

of preſerving it. Beſides, they were afraid their paſt Faults were too great to be 

pardoned. So that Fear and Obſtinacy made them chuſe to act a Part which might 

be called Conſtancy, but rather deſerved the Name of Madneſs. Theſe deſperate 

Men brought their Moveables, and threw them in an Heap in the Market-place 

placed their Wives and Children at the Top of the Pile; and ſurrounded the 
whole with Faggots, and other combuſtible things. Then they choſe out fifty of 422 is Ber. 
their moſt faithful Citizens, to guard this dear Depoſitum ; and gave them this 4 * 
Charge. Be aſſured, we either will repulſe the Romans, or all periſh in the At- 

tempt. I we are overcome, upon the firſt News of the Approach of the Enemy, 

ſeve the Honour and Liberty of our Wives and Children. Let the Loſs of Life 

free them from the Inſults and Slavery of the Romans. Firſt make uſe of your 

Swords, and then of Fire, to reſtue theſe Remains of an unfortunate City, from 

Infamy or Captivity. Thus ſpake theſe Madmen, and required of the Guardians 

of their Wives and Children, a Promiſe, confirmed by the moſt inviolable Oaths, 

that they would literally put their laſt Wills in Execution. | 

Arn theſe cruel Meaſures had been taken, the Aflapani did not amuſe them- 

ſelves with defending their Walls, and prolonging their Miſery by the flow Pro- 

greſs of a Siege. They opened their Gates, and marched out in good Order to 

give Battel. The Romans were yet in their Camp, not expecting ſo raſh a Sally: 

And: Marcius at firſt detached only a Body of Cavalry and light- armed Men. But 

theſe Troops could not ſtand before Men determined to die. It was neceſ- 

ſary to arm in haſte ſome of the Legionary Manipuli; who advanced briskly 

againſt the Enemy. Nevertheleſs, the inconſiderate Valour of the Aſtapani a 

little ſhocked even theſe brave Men; but the Romans, who fought regularly, 

ſoon ſurrounded theſe wild Beaſts, who fought without any Order, and came to 

run upon the Points of the Enemy's Darts. They ſought Death, and they found 

it, Not one of theſe Deſperadoes eſcaped; and the News of this general Maſ- 

ſacre produced another in the Center of the City, which was much more worthy 
of Compaſſion. The Children and Wives of the Aflapani ſubmitted their Throats 
to the fatal Steel; and their Blood, which ſtreamed on all Parts of the Wood 
of the Pile, preventcd its taking Fire for ſome Moments. Bur at length, the 
Flame took, and the fifty Executioners of this cruel Butchery faithfully diſcharged 
their Oaths, threw themſelves into the Flames, and were there conſumed. Mar- 
cius entered Aſtapa, and beheld this tragical Scene with great Aſtoniſhment. All 
the Gold and Silver in the City had been laid in an Heap under the Moveables; 
and ſome of the moſt greedy of the Soldiers tried to ſeize ſome of it. But they 
were either deſtroyed, or greatly hurt by the Fire. However, Marciur at leaſt 
lay by it, how far the Reſolution of the Spaniards would carry them. Their 
Courage knew no Bounds; and had their Magtnahimiity been regulated by Art and 
ſound Morals, they had been inyincible. Theſe 4 Executions brought all 
thoſe Parts of Spain, which had been in the Intereſt of Carthage, into Subjeftion 
to Rome. In all this vaſt Continent, the only Place that held out againſt. her 
vas the City of Gades; where Mago ſtill reſided with Mania, whoſe Heart was 
already intirely Roman. | T6: Jin: e g M 3 ef 7x ; * 2 | * ; ekt 
K. VII. Warts Marcins was this etecuting Vengeance on the rebellions Na- 
tions, Scipio was already returned to New Carthage. - His firſt Care there was to 
honour the Maney of his Father and Uncle, who' had begun the Reduction of 
pain. Their Death had paved the Way for his new Conqueſt. Beſides, he had 


made a Vow to entertain the People. with a Fight of Gladiators, to their Honour; 
| nn n o0-AEN [0203-09 


N it TO ITTI SY A (33240 Fo: AV; 21>) | is mn en mn N n 
19 The City of is thought to be the fame Moralor pretends, that there-are- ſome Ruttis of this 
her. — —— epa. It fands on the Bor- City: found near” the Head of the A. 
of the Kingdom of Granada, and Andalnfia. g 
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Year of and this Shew was now. very ,ſcaſonable. Nothing could be more agreeable | $ 
ROME vidtorious Army, than to ſee Blood ſpilt. The Athletæ who entered the Lit fron 
* to diſpute the Prize, were not merely Slaves, or ſome of thoſe vile Wretche, Cit) 
1 who ſell their Lives to entertain the Publick. But they were brave Men, who of. Ron 
* — fered themſelves voluntarily, without any Motive but the Glory of conquering Thi. 
Fun, Con- Nay, the little Kings in the Neighbourhood helped to celebrate theſe Games, ther 
ſubs. ſending ſome of their Subjects to them, to ſhew the Addreſs and Valour of 4 who 

S aniards. Among the Roman Soldiers, ſome offered to fight, purely to pleaſe vinc 


the General ; others became Gladiators out of Emulation, and by being challenged nian 
And laſtly, ſome others ſought to end their perſonal Quarrels by Duels, which did 


were permitted at no other time. Among theſe, there were two Couſin-German; delit 
of an illuſtrious Birth, who contended for the Sovereignty of a City named E and 
cibis 20. Their Names were Corbis, and Or ſua. The Father of the latter had M 
obtained the Dominion of the City by the Death of his elder Brother, the Father in E 
+ of Corbis. Orſua therefore pretended that he ought to be continued in the Po Forc 
8 ſeſſion which his Father had had; and Corbis that he ought to ſucceed to the gintd 
Rights of his Father. Scipio did his utmoſt to terminate the Diſpute, without Vio. the 5 
lence. But the two Spanzards were obſtinately bent to have no Judge but Mars; upon 


and not to end the Diſpute without Blood. A ſtrange Love of reigning in ſo with 
ſmall a Diſtrict! The two Relations choſe rather to expoſe themſelves a publick main 
Spectacle, and mix with Gladiators, than end their Debates amicably. Or/uy, Was | 
the younger, was more untraftable, and more robuſt. Corbis, the elder, had more Carte 
Experience in fighting, and came off victorious. He cluded the fiery Impetuoſity enga 
of his Rival, and by his Addreſs overcame him. To theſe bloody Shews, Scibio rid h 
alſo added all other funeral Ceremonies, which were uſed to be performed at the pur tl 


Obſequies of Great Men, | mand 
iMac 2 W ne 3 F. VIII. Dun mo was { 
 Hii&@ i 10 | 200 Qs.) 412133 4 ; 4 7 50 curls 
20 In the printed Copies, this City is called Vit; your common Country. It has ſubmitted to the D 

but it is probable the Hiſtorian meant Cacibis, which — of the Romans, and you, like Traitors, Fw Ren 
Pola places in the Country of the Tardali. not been afraid to be unfaithful to 57. lawful Miſ- it for 


Theſe People poſſeſſed the Country which now eri, and ſell your Services to the declared 2 no Se 
makes the Territory of Gordoxa, the Biſhoprick of Rome, aud your own Nation. | Nevertheleſs, I will muſt 


Granads, and Part of 4...  Senſon thinks ſew you Favour. Go wherever you' pleaſe. But 
the City. of Lacibre er t e Now ſee a 45 — our Armi; I inſiſt on 4 pair Pre berbal 


* i 
Place which the Saniurdt call Torre de la Cevada, of your Liberty. This raiſed the Pride of the 55a. delibe 
in, Ax; | | | lakes: — * all exclaimed againſt ſuch * preſer 


Mele Ms dit kept ds Field with a. f T Nay, they preferred a glor 
evertheleſs, e ſtill with a ful Treatment. Nay, they preferred a glorious | 
2 of Celt: En Mackoantes but” being Death 8 ignominious State to which the proud and tl 
forced to give way to the Valour of Marcin, who Conqueror would have reduced them; and, ani- reach 
3 6 a him, he loſt about ſiſteon hun- mated! by a noble Deſpair, threw themſeltes into lncon 
1 Wo: he re 7 and LIP &; [the midit of Marciay's, Troops, Sword in hand, the Bi 
batfdoried by all his Men, had no Refilpe,* bur in and tan wherever their Fury led them. The Battel e DI 
Flight, . And Hlauno who then ooπ,jj]ãubded ſeveral was bloody on both Sides; but gat length moſt of manaę 
Spe rr rien ret Fate. Up- the Spawiards were eut in pieces, after they had fold much 
on the ht of the pra Pas 2s, hap) enerencd> | their; Liyes very | dear. They who eſcaped: fled to battel 
ed himſelf on am Etvthence; 'ard was inveſted on . Mago for Refuge; and he, hearing of Hannes Mil: te 
al. Sides. The few. Proviſions he had Were ſoon ' forturie, went over to Cadets, N he was deſti- bore | 
confined; and. f ere, denen by Fa · tuie en pere ofiMen and Proviiios Ne itori 
| to Capitulate, Some ties were verthe e reſolyed to wait there for a, Turn 
| Ka in their Names, EN kee — 'Fort 5 — to fly 


ticles of Capitulation. But before the 


; would, grant 4ny ghing; be, de an 
Te | Tammo, and all 
SF"Freymingy, he, Hes an, 
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x by yy Whilt/ Marcin was: exterminating the miſerable We have 
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7 '/Geoprhphers, as its Name. Being 
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VIII. DurinG theſe Tranſactions, ſome Deſerters arrived at New Carthage, Year of 
from Gades ; and propoſed to the Pro- Conſul, to attempt to reduce this only R O M E 
City, which remained in the Carthaginian Intereſt. They promiſed to put the' DXLVT.. 
Romans in Poſſeſſion of Gades, the African Garriſon, and Mago their Commander. Q” Cxcuws 
This Brother of Hannibal had picked up ſome Ships in the Ocean, and brought Murzrrus, 
them to the Port of Gades; and by the Aſſiſtance of a different Hanno from him, bag — 
who had been tranſported to Rome, had raiſed ſome Troops in the Spaniſh Pro- ful. 
yinces. Scipio thought it neceſſary to clear the whole Country of the Carthagi- 
nians. To take Gades, was to put the laſt Hand to his Conqueſt; and he therefore 
did not neglect the Propoſal of the Gaditani. The General depended on the Fi- 
delity of theſe Spaniards ; and upon their Words, ſent Marcius with ſome Troops, 
and Lælius with a Squadron, to carry on the Enterprize by Sea and Land. | 

MAG O had encamped his new Levies, to the Number of four thouſand Men; 
in Entrenchments without the City, and commanded them in Perſon. Theſe 
Forces were not conſiderable ; but it was in ſome ſort re-cſtabliſhing the Cartha- 

inian Arms in a Country, where the Romans had utterly extirpated them: And 
the Pro-Conſul deprived Aſdrubal's Party of this their laſt Reſource. Marcius fell 
upon this little Camp of the Enemy, drove him out of it, purſued them in their Flight 
with his Cavalry, and forced Mago to retire into the City. So that nothing re- 
mained, but to make himſelf Maſter of it. But the Squadron Lælius commanded 
was neceſſary in order to this, and it was not arrived. The Roman Fleet was at 
Carteia 22, a little beyond The Streights of Gades, when the Inhabitants, who had. 
engaged to deliver up their City, were diſcovered, Upon this, Mago immediately 
id himſelf of theſe Traitors, and ſent them to Carthage in Africa to be tried. He 
put them on Board a Quinqueremis, which was attended by eight Triremes, com- 
manded by Adherbal. The Quinqueremis, which was heavicr, and a ſlower Sailer, 
was ſent before, and Adherbal followed at a little Diſtance. But the Ship which 
carried the Gaditani was ſcarce entred The ray La before Lælius with his Quin- 
queremis, and ſeven Galleys, fell on the eight Triremes of Adherbal. Lælius took 
it for granted, that the Quinqueremis of Aaberbal, which was before, would be of 
no Service in the Battel. She was advanced far into The e and the Tide 
muſt hinder her vecring about, and preſenting her Prow to the Roman Ships. Ad. 
berbal, who ſaw the Inconvenicnce, and thereby found himſelf to be the weakeſt, 
deliberated whether he ſhould ply his Oars to come up with his Quinqueremis, or 
preſent his Prows to Lælius, and fight him. This Deliberation produced Delay; 
and the Delay brought on the Action. Lælius's Squadron was already within 
teach of the Carthaginian Galleys; and Aaberbal likewile laboured under another 
Inconvenience. The Flux of the Ocean being ready to enter The Streigbts, and 
the Billows being larger than uſual on The Mediterranean, he could not readily 
manage his Galleys, and guide them with the Rudders. So that his Crews had 
much Difficulty to overcome the Waves, and turn their Prows to the Enemy. The 
battel was therefore begun to Adherbal's Diſadvantage. Sometimes one Current 
bore ſome Carthaginian Galleys on the Enemy who were ſtrongeſt, and already 
torious. Sometimes another Current drew others from them, and forced them 
to fly againſt their Wills. Oftentimes a Carthaginian Triremis turned only her 


the Mouths that the Betis, or Guadalquivir, for- 


ve have borrowed from Appian; and 'tis pity they 
merly had. It was afterwards ſwallowed up by the 


cannot be connected with the hiſtorical Facts men- 


toned by Polybius and Livy, which we have in- 
lerted in the Text. But nevertheleſs, the Reader 
will acknowledge our ExaQneſs in compleatin 
the Roman Hiſtory, and giving bim a View of all 
that the Hiſtorians of ofd Rowe ſay, even when 
they do not agree among themſelves, in the Courſe 
of Events. 1 2 N | 

22 It is certain, according to Livy, that the City 
of Carteia here ſpoken of, ſtood on the Coaſt of 
lle Ocean, almoſt at the Entrance into The Streights 
J, Gibraltar, near Mount Calpe, which the Moors 
call Cebal- T. arick. Many Geographers, among the 
relt, Pliny, Mela, Ptolomy, Antoninus, and Stephens, 
zwe this City the Name of Tarteſſuts. And if that 
was its Name, it muſt have been different from an- 
*her Tarteſſus, Which ſtood in an Iſland between 


Vol., III. 


Sea, with the Iſland in which it ſtood. As to Car- 
teia, which Appian calls Carpeſſus, the Moderns are 
not agreed as to its ancient Situation. Some will 
have it to have ſtood near the Place where Tariffa 
now ſtands. Others, as Morales, contend for A.. 
ezira; and ſome, with leſs probability, bring it near 
Tonil and even Cartagena. Polybius and Livy, in 
other Places, ſpeak of another City called Carteia, 
which was the Capital of the Olcades, a People who 
are ſaid to have lived near New Carthage. See a- 
bove, p. 40 of this Volume, Note 94. Add to this, 
that Livy's Words favour the Situation we have gi- 
ven Carteia, near Herewles's Pillars. They are theſe. 
Lelins interim freto in Oceanum evectat, ad Car- 
teiam Claſſe acceſſit. Urbs ea in Ora Oceauni fua eff, 

abi primum faucibus anguſtis panditur mare. 
Flank 


5 X 
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Year of | Flank to the Beak of the Enemy's Galley. In ſhort, the Violence of the Waves, 


ROM E and the different Currents, bore a greater Part in the Action, than the uſual Art of 40 
DXLVY fighting with Galleys. Nevertheleſs, the Quinqueremit, on Board which Lelius Re 
Toe Was, determined the Diſpute of the two Squadrons. As ſhe was larger, ſtronger Tu 
Mrziius. heavier, and better provided with Rowers, than the Carthaginian Triremes, ſhe Plo 
Ran Oo was driven againſt two of theſe Ships, and ſunk them. Then the grazed, with the lea 
fuls. ſame Impetuoſity, ſo near another of the Enemy's Galleys, that ſhe broke all the the 
Oars on one Side; and ſhe had done more Miſchief, if Aaberbal had not ſailed off of 

and made uſe of the Wind, to gain Carthage. As for Lælius, he returned to the of 
Port of Carteia. He had learnt, that the Deſign on Gades had been diſcovered: Atr 
and That the Conſpirators were on their Way to Carthage. He gave Marcins ſelv 
notice of it; adviſed him to lead back his Land Forces to New Carthage; and took befc 
the Road thither himſelf. After their Departure, Mago had time to breathe, and the) 
Gades ſtill continued ſubject to the Carthaginians. T 
App. in Berij- F. IX. AND now it appeared, how neceſſary Scipio's Preſence was, both to pre. took 
2 ſerve his new Conqueſt, and to maintain Diſcipline in the Army. The Pro- Conſal Upo 
2 2.9. Was dangerouſly ſick; and Fame ſoon made his Caſe worſe than it was. It was then 
Livy, B. 28. firſt reported, that he was dying; then, that he was dead; and when theſe Ry. the 1 
PW mours had reached thoſe Parts of Spain which were moſt remote from New Car. then 
thage, they had the ſame Effect on the Spaniards in Alliance with Rome, and on In th 
the Roman Soldiers. The latter thought of deſerting, the former of revolting, Cart, 
Indibilis and Mandonius had embraced the Roman Intereſt, purely in hopes of being bega 

able to invade all Spain. They concluded, That with Scipio Aſſiſtance, they ſhould who 
firſt be able to drive out the Carthaginians; and That then Rome would leave them credu 
Maſters of her Conqueſts, and Lords of the Country. However, in Scipio Life. new 
time, they had not been able to execute this Deſign; but now they thought him dread 
dead, and their Covetouſneſs revived. They were ſo blinded with their Ambition, diatel 

that they preſumed they ſhould be able to drive the Romans out of Spain, as the diers 
latter had done the Carthaginians. The two petty Spaniſh Kings began with Pro-( 
making the 23 Lacetani their Subjects take up Arms, and then ſtirring up againſt ſaw ( 
Rome the Celtiberians 24, a turbulent Nation, and eternal Enemy to the Roman driver 
Name. Nor was this all. Mandonius and Indibilis committed Hoſtilities in the Percei 
Provinces in Alliance with Rome; and laid waſte the Fields of the Sueſſetani *5, and Word 

Sedetani 26. But we ſhall ſoon ſee their Audaciouſneſs puniſhed, and their Deſigns when 

brought to nought. RN 3 POS Tent, 
Non did even the Roman Troops behave themſelves more dutifully upon the courſe 
News of the Death of their General. Eight thouſand Men were then encamped reprov 
on the Banks of the Sucro 27, ſeparate from the main Body of the Roman Army, the M. 
Scipio had poſted them there to keep the Spaniſh Clans near Tarragona in Ave; Wil fr Mo 

and whilſt the War had laſted, military Diſcipline had been kept up in their Camp. fatons 
They were often upon Action; and the Incurſions' they were ordered to make in heard 
the Enemy's Country, kept them obedient to the Laws of their Commanders, But the Dit 
ſince the Peace, Inaction had made them inſolent; and Neglect of Duty was thc enera 

leaſt of their Faults. They made loud Murmurs, that Proviſions were not fo plenty Revolt 
in their Camp, as when they went and fetched them themſelves from the Enemys their 7 

Fields, in time of War; and theſe Diſpoſitions to revolt were fomented, by the a very 
Reports of the extreme Danger in which Scipio lay. Theſe idle Soldiers whiſpered §. X. 
among one another; I zhe Conqueſt of Spain it finiſhed, what do we do ber: i found | 
Why are not we ſuffered to return to Rome? Thele ſecret Murmurs ſoon grew Wi had gail 

into open Complaints, and they demanded their Pay with more Inſolence that itious 

uſual. Nay, the Centinels threw ſharp Darts at their Tribunes, in the Night, 3 fronted 
they were taking their Rounds. In the Day- time, they went out of the Camp cverth 
without Leave, and pillaged the Lands of the Friends of Rome. There was 1 Bil © ud l 

N fins] © re WIG I | b 0 „ o ch | 8 n: | mernal 
- 23 The Lacetaui inhabited the Eaſtern Part of 25 See what we have ſaid of the Sueſſetani abore. the Hoſt 

Catalonia, as we have obſerved above, p. 39 of this 26 The Country of the Sedetani, or Hearts 7 "ay; 
Volume, Nere 1188. reached into the South Part of Arragon, and included 01 
24 The Celtiberi, a People originally of Gallia Part of the Kingdom of Valencia. tnouſanc 


Celtica, dwelt beyond the Zbro, in the Weſtern Part 27 The River Sucro, now the Xacar, tiſes a nd at th 
of Arragom, and reached as far as to the North-Eaſt Czexpa,' and runs into the Maediterraucan, at a lil 
Part of New Caftille, on the Side of guerra. See diſtance from Gandia. e 
above, 5. 79. Mete 48. * 
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more Diſcipline, or Obedience, among them. The little Deference they yet paid Year of 
their Tribunes, was wholly founded in the Hopes of bringing them alſo into the X O N E 
Revolt. They went to receive Orders at their Tents, and mounted Guard in their PXEVIL 
Turns. But the Seditious ſoon loſt all Hopes of drawing their Officers into the Q”Cactrvs 
plot. They judged it impraQticable, from the Reproofs they received fot any Neg- 333 
le& of Duty, and from the Precautions taken to put a ſtop to their Diſorders; and gy 
then they no longer kept any Meaſures. The Mutineers drove their Tribunes out fuls. 
of the Camp, and choſe new Officers. Theſe were only private Men, the Heads 
of the Sedition. The firſt was one C. Albinus Calenus; and the ſecond, one 
Atrius Umbrus. Theſe two inſolent Men uſurped the Conſular Army to them- 
ſelves, put on the Ornaments of the Conſular Dignity, and ordered Lictors to walk 
before them. The mad Fellows did not confider, that the Rod and Axes which 
they ordered to be carried before them, would ſoon ſerve to puniſh their Revolt. 

THESE new kind of Generals forged many Chimera's in their own Heads. They 
took it for granted, that the Death of Scipio would put all pain into a Flame. 
Upon uncertain Reports, they concluded, that the time was come, for making 
themſelves amends for what they had ſuffered by Scarcity, and for raiſing Taxes in 
the neighbouring Cities, or pillaging them. And at all Adventures, they promiſed 
themſelves Impunity for their Exactions, from the great Number of the Offenders. 
In the mean time, the Seditious expected every Day to receive Anſwers from New 
Carthage, to confirm the Death of the Pro-Conſul; but they never came. They 
began to ſeek for the firſt Authors of the Report of Scipio's Death; and then they 
who had invented the News began to declare, that their only Fault was being too 
credulous. Me believed, laid they, what others reported. Upon which the two 
new Camp-Conſuls began not to value themſelves ſo much upon their Dignity. They 
dreaded the Vengeance of a lawful Authority; ſo that all Commotions imme- 
diately ceaſed; and an unaccountable Stupefaction ſeized all the Minds of the Sol- 
diers. This was their Situation when they received certain Intelligence, that the 
Pro-Conſut was perfectly recovered ; and to their much greater Surprize, they ſoon 
ſaw ſeven Legionary Tribunes arrive in the Camp, to reſtore thoſe who had been 
driven away. Theſe new Officers conducted themſelves with the utmoſt Prudence. 
Perceiving that the Minds of the Soldiers were ſowered, they foftned them with 
Words fall of Humanity. In the firſt place, they viſited all the Quarters ; and 
when they found any Soldiers gathered together, either round a "Commander's 
Tent, or in the Quarter of the Principes, they mixed with them. In their Diſ- 
courſes with them, they enquired into the Cauſes of their Complaints, without 
reproving them; and heard them vent their Grievances with Patience. M, ſaid 
the Malecontents, were we /o long kept here in Want ? We have had no Pay theſe 
r Months. The Pro-Conſul Fs oy took a great deal of Pains to puniſb the per- 
f4ious Illiturgis; but has he been as careful to reward our Services ? The Tribunes 
heard theſe Complaints without contradifting them; ſeemed even to enter into 
the Diſcontents of the Soldicry ; and promiſed to make a Report of them to the 
General, Nay, they congratulated the Mutineers upon not having carried their 
Revolt to Extremities ; and ſaid, After all, Scipio, and the Republick, have it in 
their Power to gratify you ſtil]. But theſe Conferences were only the Prelude to 
a very different Treatment which Scipio was preparing to give the Rebels. | 

$.X. Ir muſt be owned the Pro- Conſul was exceedingly embarraſſed, when he 
found himſelf under a Neceſſity of pronouncing the Fate of the Mutineers. He 
had gained great Experience in War; but to ſer about appeaſing and puniſhing ſe- Liv. B. 28. 
ditious Men, was à new thing to him. Indeed, he had not been perſonally af- 25. 
ronted by their Revolt; it wholly turned upon a Preſumption that he was dead. 
Nevertheleſs, good Order, and the Intereſt of the Publick, required, that a'ſtop 
ſhould be put to the Evil. External Wounds, ſaid he, are ſeldom dangerous; but Polyb. B. 11. 
mernal Maladies corrupt the whole animal Syſtem. I am very little apprehenſfue of c 23. 
the Hoſtilities of the . but what ] dread is, that the Diſobedience ſhould 
Lom cont agious, and infett our Armies. Scipio was artfully to manage a Body of eight 
thouſand Men, whoſe Revolt, if puſhed to Extremities, might prove fatal to him; 
and at the ſame time, to make ſuch Examples, as might keep his Troops in their 

ty. He therefore joined a great deal of Sweetneſs with a laudable Severity; 
ad his Prudence in the Conduct af this Affair was maſterly. 8 - | 

& | HE 
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Year. of Ing Noman General began with promiſing the Malecontents their Pay; and to 


ROM E ſhew how zealous he was to ſatisfy them, he immediately demanded the uſual fi 
D, Contributions from the Saniſb Cities. This Money was inſtantly raiſed ; which 2 
Q: Czcnavs Was an Artifice in the General to gain his Point upon the Soldiers. He then asked niu 
Marnrrus, them, whether they would receive their Pay in the Camp, or come themſelves to triu 
ay New Carthage, and receive it there. In order to draw them thither, he ſpread a ira 
, Report, that he was going to ſend the Troops he had at Carthage againſt Mandonius ny 
and Indibilis; and the Bait took with the Seditious. They held a Council, and Ali 
choſe the moſt dangerous Part, depending upon the Clemency of the Pro. Conſul. by 1 
He has, ſaid they, an hundred times pardoned declared Enemies. And after al, Lif 
why ſhould our Crimes be thought ſo very ”=” e have not ſpilt one Drop of blos 

Roman Blood. And it is ſafer to go to the City all together, than in Parties. Scipio the 
is going to ſend away a faithful Army which guards him ; and he will then be in 94 
aur Hands, and we will diſpoſe of him as we pleaſe. 7 
. Ar the ſame time that the Mutincers were deliberating among themſelves on Con 
the Banks of the Sucro, the Pro- Conſul held a Council of War at New Carthage, the 
in which the Officers were divided in Opinion. Some were for deſtroying a great deſpi 
Part of theſe Wretches. Others were only for putting to Death the Heads of the your 
Revolt. And it was determined, that the mildeſt Method ſhould be taken ; That well 
thirty five of the moſt culpable ſhould pay for all the reſt ; and That the Genera ough 
ſhould aſſemble the Seditious, and publickly reprove them. So that the only re. Con 

maining Difficulty was, how to put theſe wiſe Reſolutions in Execution, without who 
Tumult; and Sczpie did it in this manner. r have 
Tas ſeven Tribunes whom the General had ſent to the Camp of the Revolters for 

had gained the Confidence of the Seditious; and Scipio ordered each of theſe to Was 
invite five of the moſt culpable to partake of the Hoſpitalities of their Houſes, wt 7 
when they ſhould come to New Carthage. The Tribunes were likewiſe com- Indib 
manded to receive them kindly, entertain them well, give them Plenty of Drink, you 4 
and then bind them, and not ſuffer any Perſon to go out of their Houſes, till a Pena 
faithful Meſſenger had becn ſcnt to acquaint the General-with their Succeſs. Nor Spain 
was this all. As ſoon as Scipio underſtood, that the Rebel Army was near the City, Num 
he ordered his faithful Troops to take Proviſions for ſome Days, and march out of over 
New Carthage, the Day after the Rebel Army ſhould arrive there. The Report by an 
P45. B. 11. of theit Departure increaſed the Confidence of the Seditious. They fancied their four 1 
6. 25. Revolt was forgotten, and haſtned to Carthage. They were received there, about could 
the Cloſe of the Day, with all poſſible Marks of Joy and Affection; and the New. ſelves 
comers lodged in the Quarters aſſigned them. Each of the ſeven Tribunes lodged my F. 
five of the thirty five Chiefs, who were condemned to die; the Entertainment Lead: 

they gave them laſted till the Morning; and the Night was ſpent in Tranquillity. have 
As ſoon as it was Day, Marcius, who was to lead away the faithful Troops, pre- Compi 
tended to make Preparations for his March. He ordered the Baggage to be brought have ; 
out, and drew up his Manipuli near the Gates. But his ſecret Orders were to re- Reval 
turn into the Heart of the City at a proper time, and upon a Signal agreed on. blaue 

So that hitherto the Seditious had not the leaſt Suſpicion, but imagined they were try? 

going to become Maſters of New Carthage. At the ſame time Scipio received the Wi ber. 

News, from the ſeven Tribunes that the thirty five Chiefs were fettered; and then mated 
the General gave the. uſual Signal for aſſembling rhe Soldiers in the Market - place. thus 5 
Upon the firſt Sound of the Trumpet, the Seditious all ran without their Arms, à the uſi 
the Laws required, to hear the Pro-Conſul harangue : and he inſtantly gave Marci /e En 
Orders to bring back his armed Troops from the Gates of the City, and to ſarround in Mis 
the Aſſembly. So that the Seditious were encompaſſed on all Sides by a ſtronger Diſcou 
Army. than themſelves, and under Arms. They came to the Aſſembly, with 2 in eter 
Deſign to terrify the General with their Clamours; but Fear ſtopped their Mouths the Ve 
They were much ſurpriaed to ſee Scipio in a very different Condition from whit BY 4, ,,, 

they expected. Health appeared in his Countenance. His Face glowed with In. Marks 
dignation, and his Eyes ſparkling more than in a Battel. He ſate himſelf down of ame 
the Tribunal, and ſpoke thus. * i, 8 =» KY 
Livy, B. as. WHAT Name ſhall I give you, fer fidigws Men, after your late Rebellion 
8 Shall I call you Citizens? Jon baue diſhonoured your Country, Shall I call you Sor 28 Th 
diers ? Tos J Kun 


ave broken your military Oaths. Shall ] look an you as Enemies * 
+ | 


Jour VoL 
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aur Habits and Meins you appear to be Romans. What ! could you enter into the Year of 
ſame Deſigns as the 25 llergetæ and Lacetani? Nhat! did you revolt too, like ROME 
them? Theſe Spaniards indeed followed the Suggeſtions of Indibilis and Mando- PXLYIE 
nius, 7x0 of their Kings. But what Heads did you chuſe for yourſelves ? An A- Tf Cen 
tus and an Albius, tue of the vileſt of the People. If you can deny theſe Ex- Mxxerrus, 
irgvagancies, or throw them upon the ſmalleſt Number, do. I wiſh you had but Pn OY . 
any Appearance of an Excuſe ! What, cruel Men, could you deſire my Death ? fuls. 
Alas! how much was 1 miſtaken? I believed, that my Death was deſired only 
by the S paniards, whom I have ſubdued. And I would ſoon deprive my ſelf of 
Life, if the reſt of my Army were as weary of it as you. But a Storm does not 
low with equal Strength in all Places. All was calm and ſerene here, when 
the Winds blew very high in your Camp. Nevertheleſs, my chief Reſentment is 
againſt the Authors of your Inſurrettions. It was they who ſpirited you up to 
revolt ; and cauſed a general Diſturbance in the whole Camp; as I judge by the 
Confidence that brought you hither. Tou ſeem to be ſtarce ſenſible, even now, of 
the Heinouſneſs of the Crime you have commuted. What! Is it nothing, to have 
deſpiſed Diſcipline, controverted the Orders of your Commanders, and driven away 
jour Tribunes? I dont ſpeak with reſpect to my ſelf. Perhaps I have but too 
well deſerved to have the Troops weary of having me at the Head of them. But 
ought you to have 13 the Orders from Rome; to have choſen yourſelves 
Conſuls; and to have cauſed Lictors to attend tuo wretched common Soldiers, 
who were not ſo much as able to keep common Servants in their Pay? Should you 
have erected a Tribunal againſt mine? Formerly Rome cut off a whole Legion, 
for ſeizing Rhegium, and ſubmitting to be governed by a Legionary Tribune; and 
was not the Crime A thoſe four thouſand ſeditious Men leſs than yours? They had 
wt treated with the Enemy; but you have had Conferences with Mandonius and 
Indibilis. Nay, you had even reſolved to join them. Unworthy Romans! could 
you determine to fix your Reſidence on the Banks of the Sucro, and renounce your 
Penates, and Wives, and Children? What then was your Aim? Why, to conquer 
Spain. But was not this a mad Project, for you, who are but eight thouſand in 
Number, and all worſe Men than Albius and Atrius, /mce you have placed them 
over your Heads? Could you have executed it in my Life-time ? I was followed 
by an Army which had conquered New Carthage in one Day, and in five Tears, 
four illuſtrious Carthaginian Generals. Tou will ſay, you thought me dead. But 
could you think that the Roman Senate and People would die with me? Jou your- 
ſelves have ſeen the Forces of the Republick flouriſh in Spain, after the Death of 
my Father, and my Uncle. No; if I had died, my Army would not have wanted 
Leaders, Silanus would have ſurvived me. My Brother Lucius and Lælius would 
have revenged the Affront you had offered to the Republick, and to my Memory. 
Compare your Army, and Leaders, with the Forces and brave Generals 1 ſhould 
have left behind me here. But what would have been the Conſequence of your 
Revolt ? The Carthaginians would have again ſcized all Spain. And would you 
have lent them your Hands? Barbarians! Is this the Duty you owe your Coun- 
try? Coriolanũs indeed is a Precedent for your ſtirring up her Enemies againſt 
ber. But how widely different was his Cauſe from yours? A 72 Reſentment ani- 
mated him againſt Rome. But what are your Complaints? Why, they amount to 
thus much ; That your General, being hindered by Sickneſs, delayed paying you at 
the uſual time. And was this a Juf Cauſe for you to betray Rome, treat with 
the Enemy, and violate all Laws, human and divine? Jou are more diſtempered 
in Mind, than I was in Body. I cannot call to mind your Wiſhes, Hopes, and 
Diſcourſes concerning me, without the utmoſt Indignation. But may they be buried 
in eternal Oblivion! And Heaven grant that you yourſetves may forget all, even 
the Vehemence of this Diſcourſe ! Jou have deſervedly drawn it upon yourſelves, 
by your baſe Conduct; but it is the laſt time I ſhall reproach you.with it. The 
Marks you ſbew of Repentance are ſufficient to efface out of my Memory, your 
ſhameful Proceedings. But as for Atrius and Albius, © with ſome of the chief of 
their Accomplices, they ſhall expiate with their Blood the Crimes they have cauſed 
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Year of you to commit. Tou ſhall be Spettators of their Puniſhment, without ſufferin any 
RO ME yourſelves; and if your Repentance is ſincere, you will rejoice at it. Theſe ky 
DAH. "7; 2rjes have done no Body more Injury, than they have done you. 
QCacuis As ſoon as Scipio had ended his Harangue, the faithful Soldiers of the Army, 
\ Mzrzitvs, who ſurrounded the Seditious, made a great Noiſe with their Arms, ſtriking their 
Fes C Bucklers with their Jayelins; and this Noiſe increaſed the Terror of the Guilty 
fals. Then the Names of the thirty five Heads of the Revolt, who were already con- 
demned by a Council of War, were called over by an Herald; and they appeared 
half naked. All things were got ready for A them, and immediately the 
Heads of the two Uſurpers of the Conſular Faſces were ſtruck off, with the Axe, 
of the lawful Magiſtrates. After them, their thirty three Accomplices were alſo 
executed, and there was neither Cry nor Murmur, nor even Sigh, heard in the 
fembly, during the Execution. Fear had ſeized them. Then Scipio ordered the 
Bodies of the Criminals to be taken up, and made a great Circle round his Tri. 
bunal. The Herald repeated all the Names of the Seditious, one after another 
. and the General took a new military Oath of them. Thus ended a Sedition 
which the excellent Pro-Conſul had not raiſed by any Miſconduct; but which he 
had the Glory.to quell, with great Prudence and Modcration. 
F. XI. In the mean time, the two Kings of the Lergetæ, on their Parts, and 
Mago on his, were endeavouring to renew the War. As ſoon as the Carthaginiay 
ſaw Mandonius and Indibilis in Motion, and heard of the Sedition in the Roman 
Camp, he ſent to Carthage, to demand ſpeedy Succours; and to obtain them 
the more eaſily, he exaggerated the Revolt of the Spaniards and Romans. Mago 
ſtill kept a Footing in Spain; and the Port of Gades which he poſſeſſed lay very 
conveniently for receiving any Troops or Proviſions that ſhould be ſent him from 
Africa. But after all, theſe Preparations could be carried on but ſlowly ; and the 
Carthaginian Republick had likewiſe Succours to ſend to Hannibal in Itah. 
Scipio therefore left Mago in Peace, in the only City which remained in his In- 
tereſt; and turned his Arms againſt the two Rebel Kings Indibilis and Mandonius. 
Theſe had ſuſpended their Hoſtilities while the Fate of the Roman Revolters was 
uncertain ; hoping for Impunity themſelves, upon a Preſumption that the eight 
thouſand Seditious would eſcape unpuniſhed. But as ſoon as they heard of the 
Execution of the Heads of the Revolt, they deſpaired of Pardon ; armed their 
Subjects and Allies anew; returned again into the Country of the Sedetani, to 
encamp there; and to live upon free Quarter, in the Territories of the Allies of 
Nome. Their Army conſiſted of twenty thouſand Foot, and two thouſand five 
hundred Horſe. | "Oo | | 
Pohl. B. 11. SCI PIO was yet at New Carthage, when he received an Account of theſe 
779. 2 ,g Steps; and he reſolved to go from thence, to ſtop the Progreſs of thele two 
j => faithleſs Princes, The Seditious of the Camp were then quiet, They had re- 
ceived their Pay, and the Puniſhment of their Chiefs had intimidated them. The 
General thought it neceſſary to make uſe of them, as well as his faithful Troops; 
and therefore aſſembled all his Soldiers in the Market-place, according to Cuſtom, 
and beſpoke them thus. The Reſolution I take to go and puniſh theſe perfidions 
Men, coſts me much 7 Uneaſmeſs, than the Vengeance I was forced to take of the 
revolted Romans. I could not execute the latter, without Tears; I haſten to tht 
former with Foy. In the Roman Camp, which gave me ſo much Pain, I found 
none but Citizens of Rome, or Latins, and in ſbort, old Soldiers, who were al. 
tached to m Father, and. had been the Companions of my Viftories. But among 
thoſe I am going to puniſh, I ſhall find none but Strangers and Ingrates. Wha 
remains to be done, in order to ſettle Spain in Peace, is merely Matter of Diverjin 
Mago being retired to Gades, in an Iſland, ſeems to have withdrawn from the Conts- 
nent, never to return to it more. Two Kings, degenerated into Robbers, lay the Fields 
waſte, and burn Granaries ; which is all that they can compaſs. Are they able 10 
cope with you? Ter 7 Pillager's muſt be quelled, and theſe Vagabonds diſperſth 
before I leave Spain. It ſhall not be ſaid, that I left the leaſt Seeds of Trouble, 
at my Departure. Let us therefore go and clear the Plains off a Company of Ban. 
dicti; and, without any Danger to ourſelves, preſerve our Allies from Ravages: 
He will. employ none but Romans, in reducing theſe weak Adverſaries. The 4, 
Mance of our Allies is not wanted. Let then the Romans alone have the Honour 9 
giving the finiſhing Stroke to the great Mork of conquering Spain! Wrurer 
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Wu1iLsT Scipio was ſpeaking, he had the Pleaſure to ſee Alacrity and Joy paint- Year of 
ed on every Face. By their Air, one would have thought the Soldiers already en- R © M E 
caged with the Enemy. The General therefore took Advantage of this Diſpoſi- PXLVII. 
tion, and immediately began his March. In ten Days time he arrived on the Q om; 
Banks of the Ebro; paſſed it; and in four Days more, entered the Country of Marzirus, 
the Sedetanz. There he encamped in a Plain bounded by a Mountain, which made oy © hc 
Part of a Circle of very high Hills. The Enemy was poſted in the narrow Val- dals. lars 
ley between them. In order to bring the two Kings to an Action, the Pro- Conſul 
jet looſe in the Valley ſome Cattel, which he had taken from the Enemy in his 
March. The light- armed Romans guarded them; and Lælius with his Cavalry, 
lay hid behind the Mountain, ready to aſſiſt the Advanced Guard, as ſoon as they 
ſhould be attacked. Then a Battel ſoon followed. The JSpanzards fell upon the 
Cattel, and the light-aarmed Romans upon them. They firſt threw their Darts, 
and then fought reſolutely, Sword in hand. But the Succeſs was doubtful, when 
Lelius came up with ſome of the Roman Cavalry, who trod the Enemy's Batta- 
lions under foot; whilſt ſome Roman Squadrons ſtole along the Hills, and fell on 
the Lergetæ in the Rear. Then a greater Slaughter was made than is uſual in 
theſe tumultuous Battels, which are only the Preludes to a general Action. Ne— 
vettheleſs, the Spaniards were only exaſperated by their Loſſes; and the two Kings 
meditated nothing but Revenge. 

EARLY the next Morning, Indibilis and Mandonius drew up their Army in Bat- 
talia, in the Valley. Their Deſign was to make the Enemy believe the Diſadvan— 
tage of the preceding Day had not diſcouraged them, But the Bottom of the Val- 
ley was ſo narrow, that the two Armies could not all be conveniently formed in 
it. The Kings therefore poſted their beſt diſciplined, and beſt armed Battalions 
in the Bottom; and all their Cavalry in the Wings, to ſupport them. The light- 
armed Infantry they poſted on the Declivity of the Hill, behind them, rather to be 
Speators of the Battel, than Actors in it. When Scipio ſaw this Diſpoſition of 
the Enemy's Army, he was much pleaſed to find he ſhould fight in a narrow Place, 
ſurrounded on all Sides with Hills. He had a double Advantage in it. The Ene- 
my had thereby no Means to eſcape; and the Spaniards who uſed to be conti- 
nually moving about whilſt they were fighting, had not Room to make their uſual 
Evolutions. As for the Romans, their General did not bring them all into the 
Valley. They would not have had Space enough to extend themſelves. He form- 
ed his Army after a new Manner. He drew up only the Infantry in the Bottom, 
and did not flank them, as uſual, with his Cavalry. He thought his Legions 
ſtrong enough to ſtand the Shock of the Spantards, without ſtirring. But tho' he 
did not bring his Cavalry into the Valley, he made a better Uſe of them, than 
if he had oppoſed the Spaniſh Cavalry with them. Lælius had Orders to divide 
his Squadrons into two Parts, march them along the Outſide of the Hills, gain 
the Eminencies where the Enemy's Cavalry were poſted, and attack them in 
Flank, the Moment the firſt Onſet was made. | 

AFTER this, Scipio delayed beginning the Action no longer than was neceſſary 
to give his Cavalry time to obey his Orders; and then they came down like two 
Torrents on the Enemy's Squadrons to the Right and Left. By this means, the 
latter had enough to do, to defend themſelves; and thought no more of breaking 
the Roman Manipuli. So that there were two Battels in the ſame Valley, one be- 
tween the Horſe only, and the other between the Foot; and in both Actions the 
Romans had all the Advantage. The Spaniſh Infantry being deprived of the Aſ- 
ſſtance of their Cavalry, the Legionaries ſoon broke through them. Then pur- 
ſuing their Victory, the Roman Foot gained Ground enough to attack the Spaniſh 
Cavalry in Front, which were already hard preſſed in Flank and Rear by the Roman 
Cavalry. Upon which there was a terrible Slaughter made of Men and Horſes ; 
and in one word, there was not one of the whole Army eſcaped. Only the two 

ings ſaved themſelves with their light-armed Troops, which had born no Part in 
the Battel. The Camp of the 1lergete was pillaged the ſame Day; and the Dead 
and Wounded numbered. Seventeen thouſand of the Enemy were killed on the 

pot, and three thouſand made Priſoners of War. The Romans loſt only twelve 
hundred Men, but had more than three thouſand Wounded: The Battel had not 

en ſo bloody, if it had not been fought in a cloſe Place ſurrounded on all Sides 
Vith Hills. 3 | | r F. XII. AFTER 
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and return to the Continent. My Cavalry, ſaid he to Mago, are ruined here. This 
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F. XII. ArTz this Defeat, the only Reſource Indibilis and Mandonins hag is 


Scipio. Mandonius therefore interceded for both, and came as a Supplicant, and 


fortunes of the Times, and the unaccountable Effect the News of his Death had on 


up into the Hands of the Conqueror, his own Life, that of Indibilis, their Fortunes 
and their States. It was not cuſtomary for the Romans to receive the People they 
ſubdued into Alliance, unleſs they had voluntarily ſurrendered themſelves up to hw 
They generally diſarmed them, demanded Hoſtages of them, and placed Garriſon 
in their Cities. But Scipio acted in a very different manner with reſpect to theſe 
Spaniards. His Deſire was, not ſo much to enſlave their Countries, as to captivate 
their Affections. Both you and Indibilis, ſaid he to Mandonins, have deſeryed 19 
die; but you both ſhall live, and owe your Lives to my Republick. Nor will [ dif. 
arm you; that would look as if 1 feared you. Nay, 1 will not ſo much as require 
Hoſtapes of you; that would perhaps end in ſpilling their Blood for new Treacheries, 
of which they would not perſonally be guilty. The bear of our Arms will be 2 
ficient to keep you in your Duty. See whether you ſball like better, to reap the 
Effects of our Clemency in Tranquillity; or to experience once more the Severity of 
our Revenge. Scipio carried his Reſentments no farther ; only he ordered the two 
Kings to furniſh him with Money enough to pay his Troops. Then he divided his 
Army into two Parts; gave one to Silanus, to conduct it to Tarragona; and the 
other to Marcius, to lead it to the Shores of the Ocean. The Pro- Conſul himſelf 
got ready to follow Silanus ſpeedily; and tarried no longer among the Sedetani, 
than till the whole Sum demanded of the Jergetæ was paid. It was thought his 
Deſign was to go and force Mago in his laſt Entrenchment. But he had a more | 
important Conqueſt in View, than that of Gades, His Thoughts were bent on 
fixing the Heart of Maſiniſſa, which already inclined to favour him. 

F. XIII. SCTPIO had formed great Deſigns, and laid the Foundations of them 
early. His Thoughts were continually bent on conquering Africa ſome time or other, 
as he had now conquered Spain. This Enterprize indeed depended on the uncertain 
Wills of 'a People and Senate, which were not always to be managed at Pleaſure, 
Nevertheleſs, he hoped to overcome all Obſtacles, and prepared the Way for gaining 
his Point, long before he could effect it. Scipio already depended upon Syphax 
all that remained was to fix Maſiniſſa in the Inclination he had had to come oyer 
to the Romans; and to this end the Roman General took a long Journey. He was 
not ignorant, that tho Maſmiſſa's Body was at Gades, with Mago; his Heart was 
in the Intereſt of Rome: And he therefore took long Journeys, and came up with 
Mago on the Coaſts of the Occan. ae 
 MASINISSA was impaticnt to ſee the Roman General, and wanted only to 
ſce him, to enter into ſtrong Engagements with him. He did not think the Con- 
ventions he had formerly made with a Subaltern, ſufficiently authentick. He 
would not enter into a laſting Treaty with any but the Pro-Conſul himſelf, As 
ſoon as he knew him to be near, he eaſily found out a Pretence to leave Gades, 


Iſland does not afford Forrage _ for the Horſes, and my Horſemen are enervated 
with Talleneſs. I will go into the Continent, and ravage the Spaniſh Provinces. 
Mago did not fathom the King's Deſigns, and ſuffered him to depart; and as ſoon 
as 25 Maſiniſſe had landed his Cavalry, he ſent three Numidian Lords to the P. 


Gades ; and Scipio there an Interview with Ma- misba was therefore given to him by the Senate of 
ſiuiſſa, unknown 10 the Carthaginian General. The Carthage, without regard to her prior Ene 
romiſed het 
more to the turning of the Namidiam Prince, than to „ — the Report of this News at 
atiy Reaſons of State. e and Maſiniſſa con- Gades, Maſiniſſa did not diſſemble his Grief; and the 
tended who ſhould have Sophoni:ba the Daughter of Vexation of the enraged Lover doubtleſs haſtned ibe 


Aſarubal, they both being deſperately in Love with Execution of the Deſign he long had, of going o 
ber. And Syphax prevailed over his Rival- He was to the Romans. Indeed it is difficult to concele, 
then the more powerful King The Carthagini- that Syphax had not Aſdrubal's Conſent, in mar” 
ans expect great Succours. from him, in their ing Sep bana. At leaſt it's certain, that Appias r 
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Conſul's Camp, to fix the Time and Place for a Conference. Two of theſe Nu. Year of 


widian Lords continued as Hoſtages, in the Hands of the Romans; the third carried R O M E 


Maſmiſſa an Account of Scipio's Intentions ; and the King and Pro-Conſul met at PEI | 
the Place appointed, with a ſmall, or no Retinue. A 


| Q. Czciiivs 
MASINISSA had conceived an high Opinion of Scipio, which his Preſence Mretrus, 


improved. He expected to find a Man of a great Mien; and at firſt Sight of the 8 
Roman, the King was ſtruck with Admiration and Reſpect. The Pro. Conſul's ful. 
Hair flowed down his Back to a great Length; he had an equal Mixture of Fierce- 
neſs and Mildneſs in his Countenance; and he was in his full Strength. He was 
not yet thirty Years old; the freſh Ruddineſs in his Face was increaſed ſince his 
Sickneſs, and his Beauty was in its greateſt Bloom. There was nothing negligent 
or affected about him. His Habit was plain, but neat; and ſuch as became a Sol- 
dier, who deſpiſes ſtudied Elegancies in Dreſs. The Numidian was ſurprized at 
this Sight; and began his Addreſs to the General, with thanking him for having 
formerly ſent his Nephew to him. Then Maſiniſſa bleſſed the Gods for procuring 
him an Interview he had ſo long deſired ; and at length entered upon Buſineſs. 
Be aſſured, (aid he, none of the Allies of Rome ſhall be more faithful to her than 
myſelf. I have not been able to give ſufficient Proofs of my Attachment to her in 
Spain; I Have wanted Opportunities to ſhew my Zeal in a foreign Country. The 
Neceſſity of my firſt Engagements has ſuſpended the Effefts of my Good Mill. It 
is in my own Dominions that I purpoſe to diſcharge all my Promiſes. I muſt ſuc- 
ceed to the Throne of my Anceſtors ; and I now conſecrate all the Power I ſhall in- 
herit, to the Glory and Intereſt of Rome. Get leave of your Republick, my Lord, to 
appear before Carthage ; if you carry the War thither, her Ruin is certain. Scipio 
returned theſe Advances with Dignity and Affection. Maſmiſ/a was young, and a 
Numidian; but there was a great Air of Sincerity in his Looks and Words. The 
Treaty was concluded; and the Pro-Conſul inſtantly returned to Tarragona. As 
for Maſiniſſa, he thought it neceſſary to pillage ſome Part of the Continent, before 
he returned to Gades, He thereby concealed the true Deſign of his Journey from 
Mago; who did not long continue in the only Place he had left in Hain. The 
Troubles Indibilis, and the revolted Camp, had raiſed, had ſupported him there for 
ſome time: but ſoon after, he received Orders. from his Republick, to abandon the 
Place, and go and aſſiſt his Brother Hannibal in Italy. 5 | 

g. XIV. Bur Mago ſignalized his Departure by cruel Exactions and Oppreſſions. 
This was the Temper of the Carthaginians. It may be affirmed, that their Avarice 
had almoſt contributed as much to their loſing Hain, as Scipio's Valour and Mo- 
deration did, to his Conqueſt of it. And now, Mago ſtripped the Temples of 
Cades, plundered the publick Treaſury, and forced private Perſons to give him 
their Gold and Silver. He ſet Sail, and beſides the Spoils of Gades, carried with 
bim a great Sum of Money which had been ſent him from Carthage, to raiſe 
Levies in Italy, among the Ligures, and in Ciſalpine Gaul, By this means, he 
pretended to recover the Affairs of Hannibal, and renew a War, now upon the 
Point of expiring. He left Gades with theſe Thoughts; but as he paſſed by the 
Coaſts of Spain, he went to make an Attempt on New Carthage. He thought 
the City deſtitute of Romans, and the People fickle enough to ſubmit to him 
the Moment he appeared. He therefore ordered ſame of his Land-Forces to make 
a Deſcent, and they laid waſte the Lands in the Neighbourhood, In the Night, 
he entred the Port with his Fleet; and there ſilently landed the reſt of his Sol- 
licrs, to ſcale that very Part of the Walls by which Scipio bad made himſelf. Maſter 
of the City. Mago knew not, that the Roman Garriſon had been apprized of his 
Deſign, both by the Peaſants of the ravaged Countries, and the Courſe of his 
lect, which had been ſeen from the Shore. But the Romans were drawn up in 
atalia near the Gate of the Lake which covered the City: And as ſoon as Mago 
ad planted his Ladders, the Roman Soldiers, and Seamen, made a Sally out of 
ne Place, overturned the Enemy's Machines, fell upon them with Fury, and pur- 
lued them to their Ships. And the Romans would have entered them mixed 
Vith the Fugitives, if the Carthaginians had not haſtily drawn up their Bridges. 

en thoſe of the Enemy who continued upon the Strand, inſtantly threw them- 
ſelves into the Water to ſwim to their Galleys ; and in the Datkneſs and Confu- 
ion many of them were drowned, and the reſt maſſacred without Mercy. In 
a 1 DIY ſhort, 
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Year of ſhort, the next Day, eight thouſand Caribaginians were found dead on the Strand, 
„ and Bucklers enough for two thouſand Men. Such was the Succeſs of this deſ. 
perate Attempt, which was founded in great Imprudence. 
Q. Cacu.wws AFTER this Misfortune, Mago thought it neceſſary to return to Gades ; but he 
. found the Gates ſhut againſt him. Being thus repulſed by the Citizens, who wer 
R s . . : R : S 
Funo, Con- Weary of his Government, he retired to Cimbis 39, a neighbouring City on the 
ſuls. ſame Coaſt. From thence he ſent Deputies to the Gaditani, to complain of their 
Proceedings; which he called an Infraction of the good Underſtanding and Fi. 
delity that had always been kept up between the Gaditani and Carthaginian: 
And indeed Gades 3, as well as old Carthage, was a Colony of Phenicians, and 
the Punic Language was ſpoken there. The Magiſtrates-of the Place imputeq the 
Refuſal to the Populace, whom the Carthaginian Soldiers had plundered, before 
they embarked ; and the chief 32 Judge, and the Treaſurer of the City, went to 
excuſe it to the Carthaginian General. But the Civility of theſe unfortunate 
£ Men was ill requited. ago firſt tore off their Skin with Whips, and then cru. 
cified them. This was the laſt Act of the Carthaginians before they left Spain, 
and as ſoon as they were gone, the Gaditani immediately ſubmitted to the Rao. 
mant. Thus the Conqueſt of Scipio was completed; and the Spaniards congratu- 
. | 2 lated themſelves upon being perfectly delivered from thoſe avaritious Gueſts, and 
under the Dominion of a more equitable People. 

As for Mago, he continued his Courſe towards Italy, coaſting along by the 
Sea Shores. He firſt landed in the Iſland of 33 Pityuſa. As it belonged to the 
Carthaginians, and was a Part of the Remains of the Empire the Phenicians had 
ſo long had in theſe Seas, he met with a favourable Reception. He took in freſh 
Proviſions, and recruited his Fleet there. From Pityuſa, Mago paſſed on to the 
Baleares 34. The largeſt, and at the ſame time the richeſt and moſt populous of 
theſe two Iſlands, had a convenient Port, in which the Carthaginian had a De- 
ſign to paſs the Winter; for Autumn was far advanced, and the Sea impaſſable. 
But theſe Iſlanders repulſed the Carthaginians with ſuch Bravery, that they might 
have been thought Romans. It is well known how dextrous the Inhabitants of 
the Baleares were in handling the Sling; the Greeks gave them that 35 Name from 
thence. And now they poured down ſuch a Number of Stones upon the Gal- 
leys of the Carthaginians, that they could not poſſibly get aſhore. The Fleet 
therefore ſteered out to the main Sea, and fled for Refuge to the ſecond of the 
Baleares. This Iſland was both more fruitful in Corn, and abounded leſs with 
Warriors. So that Mago ſettled there without Reſiſtance, found great Plenty of 
Proviſions, forced ten thouſand of the Inhabitants to enter into the Service of 
his Republick, tranſported them to Carthage, and did not ſet out from thence for 
Italh, till Spring. | | 

F. XV. In the mean time, the People of Rome had thoughts of recalling Jiu. 
Zonaras, B.g. Republicks are always jealous. If one Hiſtorian is to be credited, the Roman Se- 
1. 11. nate and People were afraid the Conqueror would ſettle himſelf in a laſting Do- 

minion here, and become Sovereign of Spain. All the Nations from the Pyrenees 
to the Ocean, were become obedicnt to him. And laſtly, his Commiſſion was 

ired. The Carthaginians were driven out of Spain, and Rome was in peaccable 
Poſſeſſion of this vaſt Country. The Senate therefore, without waiting for new 
Comitia by Centuries, immediately diſpatched away two Perſons. to ſucceed Sryiv 


30 Livy is the only Author who mentions a City Pityaſa to two Iflands in the Mediterranean, ver 
of Cimbis, at a little diſtance from Gades : and the ſt Spain. The greateſt of them is now callel 
Silence of the ancient Geographers concerning it, Tvica, the ſinalleſt vulgarly Tormentera. Sec abole, 
makes ſome Criticks think there is an Error crept p. 109 of this Volume, Nore 68. | 
into the Text. But their Corrections are ſo forced, 11a The Baleares Iſlands are now called Mas 
and built on ſach weak Conjectures, that it is better Minorca. See above, p. 52 of this Volums 

to adhere to the printed Copies. Note 4. 

See what we have faid of Gades, now Cadiz, 35 According to Forut, one Baleus, the 501 of 
of the Foundation of Carthage 2 2. Herewles, conquered theſe Iſlands; and they wett 

32 The Gaditav: gave their chief iſtrate the called Baleares from him. But it is more 1! 
Title of Szfetes, which the Etymologilts derive from to think, that the Name alludes to the remarlable 
the Hebrew Word Schopher, which fignißes a Judge. Skill of the Inhabitants in Slinging. They wer © 
It is well known that the old Phænicias Language erciſed to the Uſe of Slings from their earliel lu. 
then uſed at Cadiz, was nearly allied to the Hh fancy. Florus himſelf ſays, that they faſtned * 
| ; Childrens Breakfaſts to Poles, and obliged then 


brew. 
33 The ancient Geographers give the Name of beat them down with Slings. 1 
| + 
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in the Government of Spain. They did not give him time to enjoy any Repoſe Year of 
after his Fatigues. He was not arrived at Tarragona, when the two new Pro-RO ME 
Conſuls came into the Port; one appointed to govern Hither Spain, from the D. 
Pyrenees at leaſt as far as to the River Sucro; the other to govern Further Spain, Q. Cacuws 
from the Suero to the Ocean. Scipio was no leſs loyal and obedient as a Subject, 2 
than victorious as a Commander, He ſurrendered up the Faſtes, without mur- hag vo 
muring, to Cornelius Lentulus, and Manlius Acidinus, who were ſent to ſucceed ſuls. 

him. They were both Men of great Conſequence in the Republick, and had 

both been Pretors. Lentulus took upon him the Government of Hither Spain, 

and Acidinus that of Further Spain. Thus Rome divided this great Continent into 

two Provmeces, which were afterwards governed by Roman Magiſtrates, which the 
Republick had a Right to change every Year. As for Scipio, he immediately left 

the Region, which he had ſubdued with ſo much Labour and Danger. With his 

faithful Lælius, and his Brother Lucius, he failed with a Squadron of ten Ships, 

and returned to Rome. 


THE 


Roman Hiſtory. 


BOOK XXXV. 


ROME as at preſent. Almoſt all Italy had been reconquered from the Ca- 
, DXLVII. thaginians. Hannibal was confined to a Canton of Great Greece, 
1922 and there defended himſelf but feintly, tho not without Hopes of maintaining his 
MzTz:.vs, Ground in Tray. He waited with more Impatience for the Arrival of his Brother 
* "Con. Mago, than he formerly had done for the Succours to be brought him by his Brother 
ſuls. Aſarubat. He had Opinion enough of his own Valour, till to promiſe himſelf 
the Conqueſt of Italy, as ſoon as he ſhould receive new Reinforcements from 
Carthage. Whilſt Rome, on the other hand, was my ſanguine in her Hopes, that 

young Scipio would ſoon clear all her Countries of the Inundation from the Alpes, 

and drive Hannibal out of them. And had not the Republick a juſt Foundation 

for ſuch a Confidence? Two large Kingdoms in Europe, Spain, and Sicily, not 

to mention the Iſlands of Sardinia and Corſica, were already taken from the Car 
thagmians. Her Rival Republick had nothing left, but a pretty narrow Diſtrict on 

the Coaſts of Africa; ſo that this Empire, which was formerly ſo powerful both 

by Sea and Land, was reduced to its ancient Demeſnes. All her vaſt Conqueſts 

were loſt, and became ſubject to Rome. Inſomuch that the Romans had now con- 

ceived great Hopes of being able to inſult Africa itſelf, and ſpread more Terror 

there, than Hannibal had cauſed among them. Nay, Carthage herſelf was become 

the main Object of the Vengeance and Ambition of the Romans. They founded 

theſe Hopes on the irreſiſtible Valour, and ſweet Diſpoſitions of Scipio, whom they 

thought guided in his Enterprizes by divine Inſpirations. The Carthaginians had 

no Allies left, except Phil of Macedon, and ſome Greek Cities; and the Pro- 

Conſul Sulpicius Galba had hitherto with his Fleet reſtrained all the Efforts of Greece 

and Macedon. Rome had, by her Intrigues in Greece and Alia, found them ſo 

much Buſineſs at home, that theſe Allies of Carthage had given but little Aſſiſtance 

to Hannibals Party. Beſides, the two Numidian Kings, which were neareſt to the 
Carthaginian State, had centred into Treaties with Rome. The artful . had 

found means, by his Interviews with them, to gain the Affections of Syphax and 
Maſmiſſa, and draw them off from the Carthaginians. So that Rome ſecmed to 

have reaſon to depend on the Maſſy/tans and Maſæſylians, as Allies, whoſe Neigi- 
bourhood to Carthage would make them formidable to her, | 

SUCH Was the Situation of the Affairs of Rome, when the Conqueror of Hain 

landed in Italy. Upon his Arrival there, he found the People very differently a 

fected, with regard to himſelf. Thoſe who were not overcome by their Paſſions 

and Weakneſſes, entertained no Sentiments of him, but ſuch as teſtified the higheſt 

Eſteem and Veneration. But the great Men in the State, and the illuſtrious Generals 

of the Roman Armies, becauſe they could not but eſteem, him, conceived the 
greateſt Averſion to him, that Jealouſy could inſpire. The oldeſt Officers could not 

forgive him his Glory, or bear to ſee their own eclipſed by a ſuperior Merit. And, 

as ſtrange as it may appear, the great Fabius himſelf, that Buckler of the Republick, 

put, Life of the Man whoſe Prudence had hitherto been always conſiſtent ; even he became? 
Fabius. Rival to young Scipio, at the Age of ninety fix Years. We ſhall ſoon ſee him 
* 28. ſignally diſplay his Anger againſt this Hero, and conceal his Rivalry, under the Ap- 

3%  pearance of the Publick Good. 4 AFTER | 


Year of F. I. R* ME had never yet arrived at ſo high a Pitch of Glory and Power 
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tom, 
tinued in the Suburbs, and deſired that the Senate might be aſſembled in the Tem- 


the young Warrior, as the Detail of his Exploits. 
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ArrEx the Example of all Generals, and according to the then eſtabliſhed Cuſ- Year of 

Scipio did not enter Rome immediately after his Arrival from Spain; but con- * 
e of Bellona, to hear the Account of his Expeditions. Accordingly, the Conſcript Cœæcusds 
Fathers aſſembled there, and were almoſt as much charmed with the Eloquence of N. 


. VeTuUkiIvUs 


He, with great Modeſty, repre- Puro, Con- 


ſented the State in which he had found Spain, five Years before; and the Condi- fuls. 


tion in which he left ir, at his Departure. He gave them a ſhort Narrative of 
his Campaigns, Battels, Victories, the great Number of Cities he had taken by 
Aſſault, and of thoſe he had forced to ſubmit. The bare Enumeration of the 
many Spaniſh Nations ſubdued, and pacified, made a very ſtrong Impreſſion on their 
Minds. But what moſt forcibly ſtruck them, was the formidable Names of the 
four Cart haginian Generals, of great Reputation, whom the Conquetor had van- 
quiſhed, and driven out of Spain: And he concluded with theſe Words. When 
landed at Tarragona, I found there one Roman Army, in a bad Condition; and 
four Carthaginian Armies, very flouriſhing and victorious. When I came from 
thence, I left not a Carthaginian there; but the Troops of the Republick in ſole Poſ: 
ſeſſion of this vaſt Continent. It muſt be granted, that no General had ever better 
deſerved a Triumph; and Scipio demanded one; yet faintly, and without Hopes 
of obtaining it. He knew the Laws of his Republick would obſtruct his enjoying 
an Honour, which he was contented with having deſerved. His Commiſſion for 
the Pro-Conſulate was extraordinary, and out of Rule. He had not paſſed from 
the Conſulſbip directly to the Pro-Conſulſbip ; neither had he taken the Command 
of an Army, under the Sanction of thoſe Auſpices, with which Conſuls are conſe- 
crated. So that Scipio did not inſiſt on the Triumph he had demanded; but he 
at leaſt adorned his Entry into Rome, by the prodigious Quantity of Silver, which he 
cauſed to be carried before him, for the publick Treaſury. What he had faved 
out of the Spoils of the Spaniards, amounted to fourtecn thouſand three hundred 
and forty two Pounds Weight of Silver, in Bars; beſides vaſt Sums of Money. 

§. II. In the mean time, the Conſular Year was near expiring; and it was neceſ- 
ſary to hold the Great Comitia at Rome, to elect new Conſuls. Veturius preſided 
in them; and then it appeared how great an Eſteem the Roman People had con- 
ceived for the Conqueror of the Carthaginians in Spain. 


cuſtomarily required. He was only between twenty cight and twenty nine Years 
of Age. The Romans ſeem to have taken a particular Pleaſure, at all times, to 
honour him with extraordinary Marks of their Favour. He had obtained the 
Aalileſbip and Pro-Conſulate at an Age which, till that time, had excluded all 
Citizens from thoſe Offices, The Collegue nominated with young Scipio, was 
Publius 1 Licinius, ſurnamed Craſſus, who alſo bore the Surname of Dives, 
doubtleſs from his great Riches. He was at that time Pontifex Maximus; an Of- 
fice which would not permit 2 him to go out of Italy, and carry on a War in 
any foreign Country. And may it not be conjectured, that the Centuries, for 
that very Reaſon, choſe to aſſociate him with Scipio? The Romans were very 
deſirous of ſeeing the Conqueror of Spain immediately attempt the Reduction of 
Africa. All the People wiſhed him this glorious Province; and had the Inclina- 
tions of the Multitude been followed, he had been immediately ſent with a great 
Army into the Territory of Carthage. And in this Particular, their Deſires were 
ſuitable to his own Inclinations. He plainly diſcovered them; but did not pene- 
trate into the Thoughts of thoſe who were jealous of him; or imagine, that the 


moſt illuſtrious Men in the Senate would throw Obſtacles in his Way. N 


Tux Republick proceeded to chuſe the other great Magiſtrates for the Year en- 
ſuing; and elected four Prætors, as uſual. The firſt was Cu. Servilzus, who had 
the double Juriſdiction of determining all the Cauſes heard in Rome, whether be · 


I The F of the Licimi, was a Family of 2 We ſhall hereafter ſee another Craſſus break 
great DiſtinQion among the Plebeiaut. It was di- through this Cuſtom ; and his Succeſſors, _—_ 
vided into four Branches, which the Medals. diſtin- the reſt Julias Ceſar, imitated his Example, 
guiſh by the Surnames of Marera, Craſſus, Ner- broke through a Law that ſet Bounds to their Am- 
va, and Stelo. Fei 1. 0 bition.  - | 

6 A 


Vol. III. tween 


It is not to be expreſſed, 
with what Zeal the Centuries gave their Suffrages in favour of Scipio; and the 
young Hero was declared Conſul, tho he had not attained to the Age which was 


* 


Val. Max. B. g. 
& 16.5.4 
Lip. B. 28. 
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ETELLUS, 
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Year of tween Citizens and Citi gens, or Citi gens and Foreigners. The ſecond was H. Lu 
ROM E cretius, to whoſe Lot it fell to govern Ciſalpine Gaul, and refide at Ariminum 
DXLVIE The third was Amilius Papus, whole Fate it was to govern Sicily, where there 
Q. Czcn.tvs Were ſtill ſome of thoſe unfortunate Troops, who had ſaved themſel ves by Flight 


MzrzLLvs, at the Battel of Canne. And laſtly, the fourth was OfFavius, whoſe Province v. 
L. VeTurvs | as 


Patto, Con- Sardinia; and he there commanded a Roman Fleet, and a Legion of new Levies. in i 
AFTER, the Pretors, Rome nominated Pro-Conſuls. Livius Salinator command. mag 
ed an Army of Volones in Hetruria, to watch the Landing of Mago on the Coaſts ten 

of Liguria; and Valerius Levinus was joined with him in the ſame Province, to gave 
diſcharge the Office of Pro-Conſul, in his Abſence, Q. Cæcilius Metellus, as Pra. Citi 

Conſul, continued at the Head of the Army he had commanded the laſt Year, in nity 
Quality of Conſul. Cornelius Lentulus, and Manlius Acidinus, were continued in 8 

the Pro-Conſulate of Spain, and as it were divided this vaſt Region into two Pro. vinc 

vinces. Publius Sempronius went to ſucceed Publius Sulpicius, on the Coaſts of depe 

Greece. The latter had been complained of, charged with Negligence, and te. it fo 

, called. After this, nothing remained but to nominate Pro. Prætors for the ſeveril Cari 
Places, which were as follow. T. Quinctius went to command at Tarentum; (. perc 
Hoſtilius at Capua, and Quintus Flaminius at Rhegium. - 4 who 

F. III. Taest Appointments employed the firſt Days of the Conſular Year ; and Con 

then the new Conſuls aſſembled the Senate in the Capitol. At Scipiv's Requeſt, forci 

the Conſtript Fathers gave him Leave to celebrate the 3 Games he had vowed, with will 

a View to appeaſing the Sedition of the Soldiers in Hain; and the Expences of Won 

theſe Games were defrayed out of the Money he had brought to Rome. And laſtly, thou 

the young Conſul introduced into the Senate the Deputies of Saguntum, whom he them 

had brought from Spain with him; and the moſt venerable of the Envoys addreſ. not 

ſed himſelf to the Houſe in this manner. The Benefits we have received, Con- decl; 

ſcript Fathers, both from Jou and your Generals, have made us abundant Amend; Wha 

for the Evils we ſuffered in your Service. We ſuſtained a Siege for your ſakes, in youny 

which we gave remarkable Proofs of the moſt generous Conſtancy, and moſt inviolall: whet 
Fidelity. But you have amply repaid us for our Loſſes. For theſe fourteen Ters whic 

you have maintained a War in Spain, to revenge our Quarrel ; and the Dangers Man 

you have run are very ſenſible Proofs of your Aﬀettion. Even when Hannibal had 

was formidable in Italy, you did not neglect us; but ſent us Generals to repair our All | 

at Misfortunes. And what have they not done? They have put us in Poſſeſ⸗ and | 


ſeſſion of the Walls of Saguntum, gathered together our diſperſed Citizens, and upon 
delivered us from Slavery under the Carthaginians. This Happineſs we owe to the the 
young Hero, who here does Honour to the Conſulſhip. His Father and his Uncle ing 
' periſhed in our Cauſe; and it was reſerved for him to re-eſtabliſh Saguntum in her Pain, 
former Splendor. Having conquered Spain, he delivered our Fellow-Citizens out if than 
Captivity, and ſettled them together, within the ſame Walls. He has alſo ſul- him( 


dued the 4 Tardetani, and put them out, of a Condition to hurt us. Formerh, Aſſt 
Hannibal only deſtroyed Saguntum. But now, many great Cities have fallen a $- one C 
erifice to our Revenge. And it is to return you our Thanks, Conſcript Father, ſhips. 
for all theſe ! Benefits, that the Senate and People of Saguntum have ſent his E 
ten of their Body on this Deputation to you. Happy are we, to ſee Italy almiſt P. 
purged of our common Enemies; and your Victories not limited to the ſeveral Ne forme 
tions-in Spain. Tou have Reaſon to hope that you ſhall ſpeedily conquer the while Dete; 
World! O Great Jupiter! who reigneſt on the Capitol, to thee we are ordered 10 his F 
pay our Homages, and make our Offerings! Permit us, Conſcript Fathers, io bang ſuch , 
4 Crown of Gold in the Temple of this tutelary God, in Acknowledgment of the he ur, 
Viftories he has procured us. And we likewiſe intreat you, to ratify the Pri impoſ, 
vileges your Generals have granted Saguntum, by irrevocable Decrees. | grity 
Tuts Harangue of the Saguntini gave the Romans a Taſte of the lively Strokes When 
of that pathetick Eloquence, of which the Spaniards have often given remarkable and f 
Inſtances, ' ſince they made themſclves Maſters of the Latin Tongue: And the y 
/ HR ec 

:43: Theſe Games had been preceded by a Sacrifice of 4 The Turdetani then ' poſſeſſed that Country of | 
an hundred Oxen, or an Hecatomb,' which Scipio had 2 which now contains the Territory of Beis 5 PI 
offered to Jupiter; in Diſcharge of a Vow be had the Diſtrict of the A garres, and a Part of, that of theſe E 
_ made to that Purpoſe, when he was engaged Sep#l/e, and of the Duchy of Medina Sidonia. Yee to be g 


2225 
12 # of 


g the Power of the Carthaginians in Spain. B. 29. p. 239. of this Volume, Noze 6. Provinc 
A S8 - Senate | 
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U. Senate anſwered them with Majeſty. The Deſtruction and Re-eſtabliſhment of Year of 

. Saguntum, will be eternal Monuments to Poſterity, of your Fidelity to us, and our RO ME 

re Gratitude to you. What our Generals have done in your Favour, we confirm. 7. hey DXLVXII. 

ht have only been our Agents, to put our Will in Execution. Tou have Leave to hang Q. Cxcuws 

25 up in the Capitol the Crown which you have dedicated to the God who preſites 3 
in it. After this, proper Lodgings were aſſigned the Deputies, and they were 1 

d. magnificently 5 entertained. Rome alſo made each of them a Preſent of at leaſt (ul. 

ſts ten thouſand © Aſſes of Braſs; and upon their expreſſing a Deſire to ſee Italy, ſhe 

to gave them Guards for their Security, and Letters of Recommendation to all the 

70. Cities, thro' which they ſhould paſs. In this manner did Rome teſtify, with Dig- 

in nity, her Gratitude for the Services Foreigners had done her. | 

in F. IV. AFTER this, the Senate made it their whole Buſineſs to ſettle the Pro- 

ro- vinces of thoſe Generals, who were to take the Field, at Spring. As for Scipro, he 

of depended a little too much on the Diſcourſes and Favour of the People. He took 

re. it for granted, that he ſhould be ſent into Africa, and that the Neighbourhood of 

ral Carthage would be the Scene of his Glory, in his firſt Conſulſhip. But at length he 

G perceived, that he might meet with ſome Oppoſition in the Senate, from thoſe 


who envied him; and then, it muſt be owned, he forgot himſelf a little. the 
Conſcript Fathers, ſaid he, ſhall perſiſt in hindering me from finiſhing the War, and 
forcing Hannibal 7o return to Africa, I will have Recourſe to the People. And 1 
will obtain in the Comitia, what the Senators, thro Envy, ſhall refuſe me. . Theſe 
Words were a little unguarded, and implied a Confidence which the Senators 
thought they had a Right to ſuppreſs. The Great Fabius was more ſcandalized at 
'them than any other Magiſtrate : And perhaps at firſt this illuſtrious old Man did 
not ſo much purſue the ſecret Dictates of his Jealouſy, as the publick Intereſt. He 
declared openly againſt the Pretenſions of young Scipio, and ſaid to the People, 
What, then, ſhall the Fortune of Rome be committed to the Care of a preſumptuous 
young Man, who has not had Experience enough to ripen his Projects? Who knows, 
whether the Ruin of the Republick may not be the Conſequence of an Enterprize 
which has no better a Conduttor, than a Conſul, ſtarce arrived to the Ape of 
Manhood? But Fabius was thought too circumſpet. This was a Fault, which 
had always been charged upon him; and now his Age even made him timorous. 
All he could do, was to divide the Republick between the bold Deſign of Scipio, 
and his own timorous Counſels. He perſuaded the Senate; but could not gain 
upon the People. When the Conſcript Fathers were aſſembled, Fabius diſplay'd 
the Remains of his Eloquence, in endeavouring to divert the Senators from ſend- 
ing Scipio to make War in Africa. But at Bottom, Fabius was really more in 
Pain, from the Apprehenſion of the young Conqueror's ſucceeding in his Expedition, 
than from the Fear of his miſcarrying. What will become of my Glory, ſaid he to 
himſelf, the young Conſul ſhould force Hannibal to abandon Italy, to fly to the 
Aſſiſtance of Carthage? It will be ſaid, that Scipio did more by his Activity in 
one Campaign, than Fabius was able to compaſs by his Delays, in ſeveral Conſul- 
ſhips. Theſe Sentiments fired the Good Old Man, who was yet very tender of 
his Honour; and he beſpoke the Senate thus. | | 

PERHAPS you may apprehend, Conſcript Fathers, that the People have 
formed a Reſolution to ſend Scipio to Carthage. But in Reality, there has yet no 
Determination been made, which authorizes the Conſul to allot himſelf Africa for 
his Province. And will ſo brave a Man, and ſo good a Subject as Scipio, fur 
ſuch a Poſt, without the expreſs Conſent of the Comitia, and the Senate ? Should 
be urge, that the Aﬀair is ended, and pretend to make you believe it, he would 
impoſe upon you, in ſuch a Manner as would be unworthy of a Man of his Inte- 
grity and Birth. I am ſenſible that I have ſtrong Prejudices to contend with, 
when I undertake to diſſuade the Senate from carrying the War into Africa Fu ſoon, 
and forcing Hannibal, by a powerful Diverſion, to leave our Dominions here. 
know I am ſaid to be a Temporizer ; and 1 grant I am ſo: But has the 2 
lick ever had Cauſe to repent of my Delays? The Counſels of our Generals have 


5 The Romans gave the Name of Lautia, to the Ancients, of waſhing before Supper. 
theſe Entertainments, which the Republick ordered 6 Theſe ten thouſand A/es of Braſs, o were equal & 32/. 55. 164, 
5 be given to the Ambaſſadors of the Confederate to five hundred French Livres. See the — dArbuthnot. 

rovinces. The Word alludes to the Cuſtom of Volumes. | 
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Year of indeed all along been more glittering than mine; but have any been more ſolid? O, 
ROME E can it be imagined that a ſecret Fealouſy excites me to endeavour to caſt 4 Blemiſh 
DI, on the Glory of @ young Warrior, in bis firſt ſetting out? Five Conlulſhips, apy 
Q. Cactus Iwo Dictatorſhips, 7 aife me above any Rivalſhip wilh a rifeng General, afte 11 have 
Merz:.1vs. grown old in the Service, and been ſo often crowned with Victory. Nay, woult 
. Vero even my Son put himſelf upon a Level with young Scipio? It appeared, in my firſt 
fuls. DiRatorſhip, how little capable I was of Fealouſy. 1 was, in a very unprecedented 
Manner, put upon an equal Foot with @ General of Horſe. Nevertheleſs, the 
Danger out of which I delivered him, demonſtrated that I was more governed jy 
Reaſon, than by any weak Paſſion. And can it be imagined, that I would, at this 
Ape, enter the Liſts with any one? I am even ſatiated with Glory, and Life itſelf is 
a Burden to me. What Intereſt ſhould I have in interrupting the Progreſs of a 
young Warrior, in the Beginning of his Career? I hindered Hannibal from con- 
quering ; and would it become me to hinder his being conquered ? Pardo me 
therefore, Scipio, if 1 prefer the Intereſts of the Republick, to the pretended Inte. 
reſts of your Glory. Alas! why ſhould we go ſo far in queſt of Hannibal, whey 
he is in our own Country? No Body has been able 10 drive him out of it, for theſe 
fourteen Tears. Go then, attack kim m his laſt Entrenchments, and force him ty 
leave Bruttium; and then you will have the Glory of finiſhing the ſecond War with 
Carthage, as Lutatius did the firfe. 1 this too litile Glory for you ? It will he 
faid, that after you ſubdued Spain, you delivered Italy: And you will avoid the 
Suſpicion of having been afraid of Hannibal, and of not having dared to enter the 
Lifts with him. Why ſo many indirect Methods to recall the Carthaginian int 
Africa? He is here. And our Generals ought firſt to march againſt him. Is it 
not natural, firſt to defend our own Country, before we attack a diſtant Region? 
Firſt deliver us from our Fears, and then ſpread Terror in our Enemy's Territories, 
The Ruin of Carthage muſt be begun in Italy. Why ſhould the State be burthene 
with a very deſtructive War, in a foreign Country? Will the publick Treaſury be 
able to ſupport the Expence of it, without freſh Taxes? Do you conſider, Scipio, 
what it is to exhauſt a People who are fond of you? How can the Exchequer d. 
fray the Expences of a Fleet, for tranſporting great Armies into Africa? Beſides, if 
you are ſuffered to go over thither, what will be the Conſequence ? Tour College 
Licinius and you will be ſeparated by the Sea; and if Hannibal ſhould think fi 
to appear before Rome, and beſiege it, how will you come to our Aſſiſtance, as Fr. 
bius formerly did? Who can aſſure us that you- ſball not periſh in Africa, as you 
Father and Uncle did in Spain? Nothing is more dangerous, than to remove Man 
to another Continent. Athens will never recover the Blow ſhe 7 received in Sicily, 
by the Counſels of Alcibiades. But, not to ſearch for Examples among Foreigners, 
Regulus's Fate ſhould be enough to terrify you. In the ſame Africa, you may wel 
fear the ſame Deſtiny. The Territory of Carthage is not lite that of Spain, wher 
you have made War. It was an eaſy matter for you to land at Empuria s, amm 
faithful Allies, and to reach Tarragona, where you found the diſtiplined Troops 
your Uncle and Father. Their Defeat animated them to Revenge. They wnt 
conducted by a young Roman, choſen by themſelves ; and who, perhaps, wantt 
only ſome Formalities to make him one of our moſt illuſtrious Generals. In the Pn 
fon of Marcins, you had a Second who was well able to lead you on to Vidin 
With bim you took New Carthage. But was there any thing furprizing in this 
when neither of the three Armies of the Enemy was near enough to come io i 
Aſiftance? All things then gave way before you. But is this the Caſe, with it 
ſpect to your deſigned Expedition into Africa? Jon have there no Ports to recum 
youu, no Allies to aſſiſt you, no Cities that you can confide in, no Aſylum, no Rt 
treat. Don't depend upon Syphax. Tou have indeed alreaty raſbly truſted to l 
Honour, without Misfortune; but Raſhneſs is not always ſucceſsful. The Numidiil 
is an artful Prince, who lays a Bait for you, that he may the more effetiu 
The Republick of Azchens, by the Counſels of General of the victorious Army; and ſoon a 
Alcibiades, was obſtinately bent on attempting the ended their Days very tragically. See Plator® 
Conqueſt of Sicily; and the Expedition was begun Lives. , 
ſucceſsfully. 'But at 4 an End was put to it, 8 Empxria, now known by the Name of 
by the entire Defeat of Niciar and Demoſthenes, prrias, was formerly the chief City of the £4 
_ who commanded the Azhenian Troops. They were pourdan. 1555 
both taken alive, by Gylippes, the Lacademowias © | 
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even depend on the Roman Soldiers? The Revolt of your Troops in Spain, has 
made a great Noiſe. And will Syphax and Maſiniſſa he more faithful than they? 
Theſe Numidian Princes are now quarrelling with Carthage, out of Emulation, be- 


cauſe they are in no Danger from Abroad: But when you ſhall appear there, they: 
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deceive. Mill not Maſiniſſa act the ſame Part by you that the Celtiberians did by your Year of 
Fat her, in Spain; and that Mandonius and Indibilis have already done? Can you ROME 


DXLVIII. 


P. Cox N ELIuS 
Scipio, P. Li- 
CINIUS Ot as- 
Us, Conſuls. 


will grow Pq of Rome, and join with Carthage, in oppoſing the new Con- Leh, B 28. 
querors. Lou wall find them quite other Men than what they were, when they op- 


poſed you in the Conqueſt of Spain. When the Safety of their common Country is 


Italy, where you will not be ; or at leaſt haſten Mago's Voyage to Liguria, there to 
n Hannibal. And then, where ſhall we be? We ſhall be plunged into the ſame 
Difficulties and Diſtractions, as when Aſdrubal paſſed the Alpes. Jon ſay, indeed, 
you vanquiſhed him in Spain. Alas] Scipio, @ fatal Victory for us! He eſcaped 
out of your Hands, paſſed into Italy; and it has coſt us much Blood to ſubdue him. 
Another Enemy of the ſame Race, is now ready to come into Italy; and therefore, 
the greater General you are, the more it is our Intereſt to keep you here. The two 
Collegues, Claudius and Livius, were ſcarce ſufficient to ſtop Aſdrubal, on the Banks 
of the Metaurus. And the Preſence of the two Conſuls of the preſent Tear in 


th Italy, 7s no leſs neceſſary to oppoſe jointly the Inundations of Mago. Can you deny 
be this? As long as Hannibal ſhall continue in this Country, ſo long will Fear and 
7 Terror continue with him. Why then ſhould we divide our Forces? If united, they 
4 


will be ſufficient to drive him from his Poſts ; if ſeparated, we ſhall expoſe our- 
ſelves to great Diſadvantages in two Places. Tour Father formerly took very dif- 
ferent Reſolutions. He waited for Hannibal in Tranſalpine Gaul, to oppoſe him in 


his Son has other Deſigns. He is for leaving Italy, when Hannibal ig yet for- 


enel Wl nidable there. Ought your Glory, Scipio, to be preferred to the Intereſts of the 
ry be WY Publick? But to conclude. Every Conſul is the Servant of the Republick; and 
ipio, ht to conſult her Wants, before the precarious Increaſe of his own Reputation. The 
r dt Lupe we have raiſed ought not to be at the Diſpoſal of a capricions Conſul, who 
es, if WR would, lite a King, ſo diſpoſe of them, as beſt fuits his private Views. They ought 
475 , be ſo diſtributed, as the Senate ſhall think moſt fit for the Safety and Preſervation 
. F Italy. | 

16 Fr. 


Tris was a ſtudied Harangue ; and the Authority of the Orator, then Prince of 


s your be Senate, gave it great Weight. The great Fabius brought over to his Opinion 
Hat e Majority of the Senate, and eſpecially all the old Men, who were more ſuſ— 
Sicily, N eptible of Fear than the young: Nevertheleſs, Scipio anſwered him; but as with 
1gners, es Preparation, ſo with leſs Succeſs. 

5 ro TOU had reaſon, Fabius, ſaid he, to endeavour to guard the Aſſembly againſt 
where 


be juſt . e they have conceived of your Motive to oppoſe my Departure for 
irica. Ton have uſed all Means to remove the Prejudice, that Jealouſy alone ex- 
ted you to ſpeak againſt my Pretenſions. With what Art have you diſplayed the 
ecious Titles which grace you, to ſhew that your Glory muſt raiſe you above Envy? 
ls if I was not to fear being envied by any but Men of little Merit. The more 
laltrious you are, the leſs, you think, you will be taken for a Man capable of ri- 
ung a Warrior of my Age. Even your Son, you ſay, would diſdain to be 
Wpbt into compariſon with me. Does not then Jealouſy reach to future Times? 
len meaſure their Glory by the Opinion Poſterity will entertain of them. And 
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em. I readily acknowledge, Fabius, that my Views are, not only to equal you ; 


jou in vain endeauour to purge yourſelf from having intertained them. Lou 
e only diſguiſed them under ſpecious 1 Tou hkewiſe urge, that the 
tican Expedition may prove very prejudicial to me. Have you then the Pre- 


v has expreſſed any Uneaſineſs concerning the &. —_ of my Expeditions. When 
was twenty four Tears of Age, I deſired to go an command in Spain. None of 
Generals would undertake ſo hazardous an Expedition. My Father had been 
Yor. III. 6 B | killed 
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ation of my Life and Glory at Heart? Jes; you, it ſeems, are the firſt Perſon / 


at flake, what will they not do to defend it? Perhaps they will come over into 


his Paſſage ; and as ſoon as Hannibal had paſſed the Alpes, he returned to Italy. But 


ly are uneaſy to think, that any others will, in future Ages, be preferred before : 


f can, to ſurpaſs you. And far be it from you, or me, to wiſh, that no Man Lien, B. 2s. 
ever equal or ſurpaſs us. Such Sentiments are detrimental to the Publick ; © 
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Year of killed there. Two Roman Armies had been defeated there; Carthage had the |, 
ROM E perior Power there; and the Africans, under the Command of four Generals, þ,1 
, over-run this vaſt Region. And did Fabius then ſo much as oppoſe my Departure 
Paus tos Where was all his vaſt Concern for my Preſervation at that time? At Preſent 
Serie, P. LI. Spain ig ſubdued; the Queſtion is, Whether 1 all go and ſubdue Africa } And 
75e, tals. Bow your Apprehenſions are awakened on 4 ſudden. Tet have I any reaſon to «x. 
pett᷑ to find in the Neighbourhood of Carthage, what I found in Spain? Shall | 

have four Armies to fight there? Shall I not carry more Tears, and greater Ex. 

tence, to this, than to my firſt Expedition? Shall I have any Enemies to en. 

gage, but Africans? I it not ſtrange, Conſcript Fathers, that my paſt Exphizs 

ſhould be ſometimes debaſed, to divert you from ſending me to Aftica; and at other, 

as much magnified, to ſhew my Preſence to be neceſſary in Italy? But be that as 

it will, it is certain, That I have deſtroyed four Carthaginian Armies; That I hays 

taken by Force, or reduced under the Roman Dominion by Fear, great Numbers of 

Cities and Provinces ; and That I have brought into Subjettion many Kings, ſu. 

 dued Spain, and conquered all the Country from the Pyrenecs to the Ocean. Theſe 

are the Exploits, the Glory 7 which ſome would willingly diminiſh. But with 

what View ? It is alſo ſaid, that I ſhall find no Ports open in Africa. Did they 

Regulus find none? But he failed in his Attempt. Nevertheleſs, was nbt the fyſt 

Tear after he landed fortunate? He certainly diſtoncerted all the Meaſures, aud 

deſtroyed all the Forces, of Carthage. Indeed the Lacedæmonian General proved an 

overmatch for him; but did he not always conquer the Carthaginian Generals? I. 

there any thing in his Example which ought to terrify me? Surely his Misfortune 

ought not to ſurprize me more than that of my own Father; yet his Death did 

not diſcourage me from going to Spain. If the Loſſes of the Athenians in Sicily 

could intimidate me, the Victories of 9 Agathocles in Africa would as much ey. 

courage me. All the Generals who have fought in foreign Countries, have not been 
 wnſucceſsful in their Wars there. Our Vittories in Sicily and Spain are ſolid Proofs 

of it. Where Men make War in an Enemy's Country, their Courage increaſes ; and 

the Terror they ſpread, ſwells the Confidence of the Aggreſſors. Witneſs Hannibal. 

Could he ever have hoped to have made himſelf ſo numerous a Party in Italy, as 

he did after the Battel of Cannz? Or will the Africans be more conſtant than 

our Italians have been? Being naturally more fickle than we are, and having been 

. worſe treated than the Capuans, they will more readily ſubmit to the Roman Do- 

minion. Beſides, can Carthage furniſh out of her own Boſom as many Men to op- 
poſe me, as Rome has ſent agaimſti Hannibal? Who does not know, that the Car- 
thaginian Armies are in à manner made up of foreign Mercenaries, who are aluays 
ready to ſerve the ſtrongeſt Party? As ſoon then as ] appear in Africa, you will ſee 
it all in a Flame. Hannibal will think of nothing but leaving Italy. What Jo 
will it be to you, Conſcript Fathers, to receive more welcome News from Africa, 
than ever I ſent you from Spain! My Hopes are not vain ; but founded on tht 
Protection of the Gods, the Deſtiny of the Roman People, and the Alliances 1 
have made with Syphax and Maſiniſſa. Fear nothing, Fabius; I ſhall not truſt to 
their Fidelity, but with Circumſpettion. The Progreſs of the War will diſcouir 
their Hearts to me. But would it now be Prudence in me to reject the Advantes 
of Fortune, and refuſe her Offers? Tes, Fabius, you may be aſſured, I will enttr 
the Liſts with Hannibal, when I have drawn him into Africa, his own Count!). 
J it not better to force him to run thither, than to follow him Step by Step in his 
Marches here? In Africa, Carthage will be the Prize of our Viftories. Here tht 
Republick has little to fear from the Efforts of Hannibal, ao. at the laſt Gu. 
Do you think Licinius my Collegue is not ſufficient to ſtop his Progreſs ? Cann 
he do as much againſt the weak Carthaginian, as you was able to do againſt him, when 
he over-run our Provinces in a viftorious manner, and ravaged them ? To ſuppoſe this 
were to do Injury to Licinius, in order to do yourſelf Honour at his Expence. Thi 
illuſtrious Conſul cannot go into Africa. His Pontificate detains him here, 
confines him to Italy. e has not ſo much as drawn Lots with me for our i. 
ſpeftrve Provinces. So that I alone am left to go and try what Roman /alonr cun 
effet# in the Neighbourhood of Carthage. How much will this War extend ui 


9 See what we have ſaid of Agarhocles, and the Succeſs of the Wars he carried on in Africa, Vol. 2. 
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Fame among the People of the Eaſt! It will be reported among them, that Rome Year of 
bas in her Turn made the ſame Attempts on Africa, as Hannibal had made in Italy. 


It will there be ſaid, that in order to purge our own Territories, we made as pow- 


Peace to Italy, by making Africa the Seat of the Mar! Let Carthage, who has ſo 


what remains for me to do, but to leſſen the Exploits of Fabius, as he has laboured 
to do my Expeditions in Spain? But Heavens forbid, that the young Conſul ſhould 
diſcover as much Weakneſs as the old General. What I have done, ſpeaks ſuffi- 
ciently in my Favour, and does not need to be heightned by odious Compariſons. 

| Tavs ſpake Scipio; but his Diſcourſe was not favourably received by the Se- 
nate, He had imprudently boaſted, That he would get the People to decree him 
Africa tor his Province, if the Conſcript Fathers perſiſted in refuſing to aſſign it 
him: And this had prejudiced the Aſſembly againſt him. Fulvins, who had beeti 
ſometimes Conſul, and once Cenſor, was the firſt who interrogated the Conſul, in 
theſe Words. What will you do, if the Senate ſbould determine the Provinces of 
the Conſuls? Will you acquieſte in their Decree, or appeal from it to the People? 
The young Conſul anſwered with Confidence, that he would do what he thought 
moſt conducive to the Publick Welfare, Then Fulvius replied; I plainly foreſaw 
what Anſwer you would make me. We know what Speeches you have given out. 
Tou did not come to the Senate to conſult them, but to ſound them. Tou have taken 
your Reſolution, which is to have recourſe to the People, in order to obtain Africa 
of them, if the Senate ſhould refuſe it. At which Words, Fulvius turned towards 
the Tribunes of the People, who had Seats in the Aſſembly as uſual, and ſaid ; 7 


abſolutely refuſe to declare my Opinion freely here ; becauſe we have to do with a 


Conſul, who will not acquieſre in a Decree of the Senate: And IT deſire you, Tri- 
bunes, to ſupport me in this Refuſal. Upon which the Tribunes inſtantly pronounced, 
That if the Conſul would ſubmit to the Determination of the Senators, they ſhould 


determine the Affair by their Votes, and it ſhould never be brought before the People : Livy, itid. 


and that if the Conſul would not acquieſce, they would ſupport thoſe who refufed 
to vote. In ſhort, after many Diſputes, the Conſul demanded one Day's time to 
confer, and ſettle Matters, with his Collegue : and as the Aſſembly could not re- 
fuſe him ſo ſhort a time, it adjourned to the next Day. 


K. V. Inis Interval Fabius probably ſeized, to raiſe a great Clamour againſt the Pur. Life of. 
Pretenſions of Scipio. He filled the whole City with Terror. He publickly cried t. 


out, that the State was in imminent Danger of ſpeedy Ruin, if the young Conſul 
was ſuffered to carry the War into Africa. Nay, he endeavourcd to perſuade Li- 
cinius to demand Africa for his Province. But this was manifeſtly irregular ; and 
could only be the Dictate of Paſſion. It was not lawful for Licinius to leave 
Italy ; nevertheleſs, this Conſul gave Fabius no Umbrage: which was enough to 


make him overlook all Rules. And if he could not prevail on Licinius to ask 


Africa for himſelf; he at leaſt engaged him to do his utmoſt to oppole the Glory 
of his Collegue. 


Taz next Day the Senate aſſembled ; put the Affair of the Provinces of the two Liv. B. 28. 
Conſuls to the Vote; and came to the following Determination. The Fathers de- +5: 


creed, with regard to Scipio, That he ſhould go and command in J2zc2ly, and take upon 
him the Conduct of the Roman Fleet there, conſiſting only of thirty Ships of War; and 
That he might go into Africa with this ſmall Armament, if he thought it for the 
Advantage of the Republick. And as for Licinius his Collegue, it was decreed, That 
he ſhould go into Bruttium, continue the War with Hannibal, and take his o Choice 
of the Armies Cæcilius and Veturius had commanded the laſt Year, It was alſo 
ordered, That theſe two late Conſuls ſhould either draw Lots, or agree among them- 
ſelves, which ſhould command the Army, that was to act in Bruttiun, in Con- 
junction with Licinius: and it being determined by Lot in favour of Cæcilius, he, 
in Quality of Pro-Conſul, jointly with the Conſul who continued in Italy, made 
War with Hannibal. As ſoon as theſe Regulations were made, Scipio, having failed 
in his Pretenſions to Africa, as his Province, made ready to ſet out for Sicilyj; but 


10 Li adds, that the Republick gave Scipio leave to add to his Army three hundred brave Men, who 
had ſerved under him in Spain, | FL | 
RT's he 


ROME 


erful a Diverſion, as formerly to conquer Sicily. Let us then by all means reſtore P.Connuzavs 
Scipio, P. Li- 
cinius CRAS- 


often made Rome tremble, now tremble in her Turn — And now, Conſcript Fathers, zus, Conſuts: 
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Year of he did not lay aſide his old Deſign. His Heart was wholly bent on Africa, and 
ROME he ſtill promiſed himſelf he ſhould; conquer it. So that his Thoughts were now 


entirely ſet on raiſing a pretty large Army, and carrying it. firſt to Sicily, and from 


Fons thence to Africa. But Licinius his Collegue interpoſed, and did what he could 


Screro, P. Lu- 
cixrus Cras- 


to obſtruct his Meaſures, At the Perſuaſion of Fabius, he uſed all Means to hin. 


aus, Conſuls. der Scipto's having ſuch Funds aſſigned him, as were neceſſary for levying and ſup. 


Plet. Life of porting a great Number of Troops. 


Fabins. 


Livy, B. 28. 
c. 45 


However, Scipio at leaſt obtained leave to 
carry as many Volunteers with him into Sicily, as he could get together; and 3 
Power to ask of the Allies all Neceſſaries for building and equipping a new Fleet. 
Then he chiefly applied himſelf to Hetruria, which promiſed to ſupply the young 
Conſul with the beſt Part of what he wanted; and kept her Word. All the Nations in 
this large Country voluntarily taxed themſelves for him, according to their Abilities, 
The Inhabitants of n Czre furniſhed Scipio with Corn, and other Proviſions for his 
Crews. ' Thoſe of 12 Populonium gave him Iron for the building his Galleys ; thoſe 
of Tarquinia , Cloth for Sails; thoſe of Yolaterre 4, Timber for his Ships; and 
laſtly, thoſe of Aretium 15, three thouſand Bucklers,. and as many Helmets, Hal. 
berds, Swords, long Pikes, Hatchets, Spades, Hooks, Kettles, and. Mill-Stones ay 
were wanted for forty Galleys. Of each ſort of theſe Arms and Utenſils they of. 
fered fifty thouſand, with twenty thouſand Modzi of Corn, and as much Proviſion 
as was neceſſary to ſupport the Decuriones and Rowers during their Paſſage. The 


Inhabitants of Peruſia 5, Cluſium, and Ruſſellæ, cut down a conſiderable Part of 


their Foreſt, and ſupplied Scipio with Fir-Plank, and a conſiderable Quantity of 
Wheat. The People of Umbria, and ſome Cities of the Sabines, ſignalized their 
Zeal, by making great Levies of Troops among them. The Marſi 7, Peligni , 
and Marrucini , inlifted themſelves for Rowers, even with Emulation; and laſtly, 
the Inhabitants of Camarinum , tho independent on Rome, furniſhed 21 Scipry 
with a Body of ſix hundred Men well armed. The young Conſu therefore put 
twenty Quinqueremes, and ten Quadriremes upon the Stocks; haſtened the building 
of them as much as poſſible; and at the End of forty Days, after the cutting of 
the Timber, the Fleet was built, rigged, and launched. So that he was now in 2 
Condition to ſet Sail, with a Fleet of thirty new Galleys, and about. ſeven thou- 
ſand 22 Volunteers; and we ſhall for the preſent leave him, to ſail 23 to his Pro- 
vince, and take a View of the Affairs of. Italy. 

| F. VI, 


11 Cere, a City in Old Hetraria, ſtood near the 19 The Marrucini, 5 7 Marſſs ſettled in that 
Place now called by the Natives Cerveteri. See Canton of The Huber Abrazzo, which is now the 


what we have ſaid of this City, Vol. 1 and 2. 

12 The Ruins of old Pepalonium, one of the moſt 
conſiderable Cities in Hetruria, are yet to be ſeen 
near Piombino. It ſtood, according to Strabo, on a 

l which jetted out into the Sea, and formed 
a kind of Peninſula. This Cape is now called Capo 


di Campana. The Port of Populonium was the ſame 


which the Italian now call Porto Baratto. 
13 Some Footſteps of old . are yet to be 
ſeen in the Neighbourhood of Targaeno, a Mile a- 
bove Corneto. See the firſt Volume. A : 
14 Polaterre, one of the chief Cities of Hetruria, 
is yet in being in the Territory of Piſa, and is now 
called Volaterrano. See the preceding Volumes. 
15 We have already had frequent Occaſion to 
of the City of Aretium. It is now called 


rezz0. See our Remarks in the preceding Vo- 


1 articularly in Vol. 2. F 
— The Cities of Peraſia, Claſium, and Raſſelle, 


have been already ſufficiently deſcribed. The Re- 
mains of them are at preſent to be found at Perouſe, 


Chinfi, and a Place which the Natives call Bagni di 


Roſelle. ©. | ts Pain: 499 

1 The Marfi inhabited a Part of The Farther 
Abrazo, in the Neighbourhood of the Lake Celan 
formerly the Lake Fxcinxs. See what we have faid 
of the Origin of theſe People in the preceding Vo- 
18 The Peligni poſſeſſed a Country in Italy, which 
is at preſent a Part of The Hither 1 round 
Sermona, between the Rivers Peſcers and Sangre. 
See Pol. 2. 

2 4 


Territory of Chieti. We have ſpoken of it, Vol. 2. 

20 The City which Ceſar calls Camarinum; and 
Appian, Cameria, was a City of Umbria. The lia- 
lians now call it Camerino. Strabo calls its »zpyri, 
Hence the Term Camertes, which ſignified the Inha- 


bitants of the Territory of Camarinum. See Vol. 2. 24 I 
21 Several other Cities alſo, according to Lon, fu had 
ſignalized their Zeal for Scipio. Among others, the ** 
Inhabitants of Nurſia, Reate, Amiternum, and ill the Gre 
the Territory of the Sabines, furniſhed the Romas an Co 
General with Soldiers for his African Expedition. raſſus, 
We fay nothing of theſe three Cities here, havin to the ] 
ſafficiently ſhewn their Situations already. The firlt, ls ſurpri 

now Norcia, ſtands in the Duchy of Spoleto; the {- much, 
cond is now called Rieti; and the third Amiterm. : before 
22 If Platarch is to be credited, the great Fabius ced, 01 
had Intereſt enough to hinder the young Romer! of Tah. 
from going Volunteers with Scipio. But the Greek penſidly 
Hiſtorian underſtood Latin but indifferently, as we 25 T 
have elſewhere obſerved; and he probably gave ? nt, to d 
falſe Interpretation to theſe Words of Livy, Ut v. teh v 
luntarios ſibi ducere liceret tenuit. He might think Fad the 
Fabius the Nominative that anſwered to the Ver 4 
tennit, and might underſtand this Verb in the Senſe arely a 
the Greeks ſometimes give the Verb izw, when the 26 Se 
uſe it to ſignify to binder. Whereas Livy plait!) gie the 
_ uſes tennit, as ſynonymous to ob:mmare ; and meant, 5 had [ 
that Scipio obtained leave to wich him as man) 1 
Volunteers as he could get: and in this he agre® 4 
with Appiam. uch 6 G Bet 
23 Livy tells us, that before Scipio departed, ie ty in: 
 RomanRepublick had ſent Marcus Pomponins Me 1 Tl 
. YOI 
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F. VI. LICINIUS, and Cæcilius, the former Conſul for the Year, the latter Year of 


a 

wn now Pro-Conſul, after his Conſulſbip the laſt Year, went 24 together to make the R N E 
om Campaign in the Country of the Bruttii, and oppoſe Hannibal. And with them wc 

uld al the Generals of Armies ſet out, each for his Province. Great Sums of Money P.Cornerwvs 
un- were wanting to pay ſo many Troops; and in order to raiſe it, the Republick or- Sei, P. Li- 
ſup- dered the 8 to alienate a large Tract of Ground, from a Place called 25 The 22 
to Greek Ditch to the Sea. It was alſo decreed, that if any of the Campani had : 

d a appropriated to themſelves any of theſe Lands, which belonged to the Exchequer, 

cet. Informations ſhould be given of it, and the Informer ſhould have the Tenth of 

ung the Money, for which the Ground ſold. And laſtly, the Prætor Urbanus was or- 

18 in dered to take Care that no Campanian tranſgreſſed the Limits. aſſigned him. | 

tics, In theſe Affairs the Republick was engaged, when News was brought to Rome 

his that Mago was landed in Italy. His Fleet conſiſted of about thirty Ships of War, 

hoſe and a greater Number of Tranſports. He brought with him an Army of twelve 

and thouſand Foot, and two thouſand Horſe, for the moſt part raiſed in Minorca, 

Hal. where Mago had wintered. This Carthaginian made his Deſcent at 26 Genoa, an 

8 as open City, which he found defenceleſs, and took without Oppoſition. From Zmarz:, B. g. 
of, thence he coaſted along Liguria with his Fleet, to ſollicit the Nations to revolt: 7% 

ſion And he found two of the Ligurian Nations at War. The 27 Ingaunians had oy MT 
The taken up Arms againſt the 25 Intemelians; and the Carthaginian General thought 

t of this a proper Opportunity for the Execution of his Deſigns. He therefore landed 

y of at 29 Savona, made it his Magazine, laid up his Proviſions and Utenſils there, 

their and guarded the City with ten of his Galleys. The twenty others he ordcred 

1 15, for Carthage, upon a falſe Report, that Scipio was failing thither. As for him- 

ſtly, ſelf, he joined the fourteen thouſand Men he landed with the Ingaunians, whoſe: 

| Cauſe he preferred, and marched againſt the Intemelians. And on this Account 

put his Army daily increaſed. A great Number of Gauls, eternal Enemies to Rome, 

ding came to his Camp, from all Parts of Ciſalpine Gaul; and this News was not un- 

g of known to Spurius Lucretius, who was watching this Country with an Army, in 

in a Quality of Prætor. Spurius therefore immediately ſent Advice of it to the Ro- 


man Senate, and the Alarm was general in the Senate-houſe. In vain, ſaid the 
Fathers, have we defeated Aſdrubal, if his Brother comes to take his Place, 
"f renew the ſame kind of War? The Race of Hamilcar is an Hydra, whoſe 

ads grow up as faſt as they are cut off. In order to guard againſt this new 


5 and Quintus Catins, to the Temple at Delphi; to £4, a little City on the Coaſt of the Ligurian Sea. 
51.1. make an Offering there in the Name of the Citizens, It was then called Albiam Ingaunum, or Albingau- 
1 400 ofa Crown of Gold of two hundred Pounds Weight, um, from the Name of the Alpes which bordered 
. and of ſeveral Silver Statues, weighing in all a thou- upon it, and the People who inhabited it. 

auen. ſand Pounds. Part of the Spoils taken from A/- 28 The Iutemeli inhabited the moſt Southern and 


drubal were applied to this Purpoſe. moſt Weſtern Part of Liguria. Their capital City 


> Inha- 
5 . 24 It therefore can't be true, that Licinius Craſ- was that which is now called Vimimille. It for- 
Lin, ſus had ſpent the Year of his Conſulate at Rome, as merly had the Name of Allium Intemelium. Ac- 
rs, the Plutarch ſeems to have expreſly ſaid, in his Life of cording to the Text of Livy, it was not with the 
nd all the Great Fabius. Nor is the Reaſon he gives of Intemeli, but with the Epanterii, that the Ingauni 
Romas the Conſul's Inaction, leſs falſe than the Fa itſelf, were at War. Ingauni bellum ea tempeſtate gere- 
dition Craſſus, ſays he, continued in Rome, in Obedience baut cum Epanteriir. But he is the only Hiſtorian * 
havin to the Laws relating to the Pontifices Maximi. It who mentions the Epanterii. And if the Term E- 
e firſt, is ſurprizing that Plutarch ſhould forget himſelf ſo panterii be not a Corruption, we muſt, with CIu- 
the ſe⸗ much. He could not but know, and Livy had ſaid ver, place this Nation near the Alpes, above Al- 
tern. it before him, That the Pontifices Maxim: were in- benga. 
Fabins deed, on account of their Office, forbidden to go out 29 Thirty Miles above Albingaunum, or Albium 
Romans of Italy. But no Body ever ſaid that Religion indiſ- Ingaunum, ſtood the City of Savona, which retains 
Greek penſidly obliged: them not to go out of Rome. the ſame Name to this Day. Few modern Geo- 
as we 25 The Latin Hiſtorian has not ſaid enough of graphers diſtinguiſh it from Sabbata; whence the 
aye 3 it, to determine exactly the Place where this Greek Marſhes in the Neighbourhood were called Cada 
—_ itch was. Some place it beyond the Vulturnut, Salbatia. The Inhabitants now call this Place Vadi, 
t think near the Auio, at a little Diſtance from Trentola and and, by ContraQtion, Vai. Claver, who confounds 
e Verd qverſa, anciently Trebula and Atellæ. But this is Sabbata with Savone, quotes, in Proof of their be- 
e Senſe barely a ConjeQure, void of any certain Proof. ing the ſame, Antonimns's Itinerary, which reckons 
en they 26 Several Hiſtorians, among others Procopius, that Genoa was thirty two thouſand five hundred 
plainly give the City of Genoa the Name of Janna; as if Geometrical Paces South of Sabbata; and this is in- 
meant, it had been built by Janus. And why Stephen of deed the true Diſtance of the Capital of Liguria 
s man y2antium. calls it Szalia, is not known. It is from Savona. And ſome have thought that Sabbara 
agrecs thought, with Reaſon, that his Text has been alter- was indeed a neighbouring City to Savona, but dif- 
ed. Before Strabo's Time, Genoa was the largeſt ferent from it. And this at leaſt is certain, that 
ed, the City in all Liguria. | _ the latter was next in Rank to Genoa, of all the 
Math, 27 The Ingauni inhabited the Territory of Allen- Ligurian Cities. =” 
a Vol. III. 6 C | Attempt, 
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Year of Attempt, the Senate commanded M. Livius, the Pro-Conſul, who governed 
ROM E Hetruria, to advance with his Yolones near Ariminum 30, where the Prætor * 
DXLVIN. cretius lay encamped with his Troops; and gave the Prætor Servilius, who _ 
PToaunrres manded in Rome, Leave to ſend, if he judged proper, the reſt of the Roman Sol. 
Scro, P.Lt- diers in the City, to enlarge the Armies of Livius and Lucretius in Gaul. * 
zue, Conſals, cordingly, Servilius gave Lævinus an extraordinary Commiſſion; and the latter 
App. is Aunil. commanded in the Field the Troops that were appointed to guard Rome. Theſe 
Precautions, and the Dilatorineſs of Mago, who made no great Haſte to reliere 
Hannibal, leſſened the Fears of the People; and a freſh Piece of News diſperſeg 
them. It was reported, That Cn. Octavius the Roman Commander in S$4argjy;, 
had attacked a Convoy of eighty Ships of Burthen, which were coming from 
Carthage, to bring Ammunition and Proviſions to Hannibal or Mago; (for the 
Celivs & V. Ancients don't agree to 31 whom this Fleet was ſent ;) and, That of theſe cighty 
lerius ap. Liv. Barks, Octavius had ſunk twenty, and taken ſixty. This Report raiſed a liit|; 
Chearfulneſs among the Citizens; but it did not laſt long. News ſoon came 
that the two Armies of the Conſul Licinius, and of Cæcilius, in Bruttium, were 
forced to languiſh away their time in Idleneſs. A Plague raged in their Cany, 
and produced an univerſal Languor among the Troops. The Diſtemper laſſed 
the whole Campaign, and reduced the Romans ſo low, that they could attempt 
nothing againſt Hannibal. Indeed the Carthaginian General was likewiſe forced 
to ſuſpend all Hoſtilities. Beſides that his Army was afflicted with the ſame Dic. 
tempers, it. was alſo oppreſſed with the moſt grievous Famine. So that he was 
forced to paſs the whole Summer near the Temple 32 of Juno Lacinia ; and there 
he erected an Altar, and dedicated it to that Goddeſs. But the Inſcription he 
engraved on this Altar, in the Punicłk and Greek Languages, ſhewed that he did 
not deſign it as a Monument for the Honour of Juno, but for his own Glory, 
It contained nothing but his own Titles and Praiſes. 

F. VII. DurinG this Inaction of the Roman Armies in Italy, the Eyes of the Re. 
publick were wholly fixed on Scipio's Conduct in Sicily. The People were paſſion- 
ately deſirous of ſecing him in a Condition to go over into Africa; as may juſtly 
be inferred, from the voluntary Contributions of the Allies of Rome, in order to 
forward his Expedition. Only Fabius, and ſome Roman Generals, from baſe Mo- 
tives of Jealouſy, ſtill perſiſted in refuſing him the Sums, and Troops, neceſſary 
for new Exploits. As for the young Conſul, he accommodated himſelf to the Times, 
and was not too haſty in putting his Deſigns in Execution. He continued in Sicily; 
but made Preparations for ſeizing the firſt Opportunity that ſhould offer to go and 
lay waſte the Neighbourhood of Carthage. He made it his whole Buſineſs for the pre- 
ſent to diſcipline the Troops he had brought into Sicily, or found there, after his own 
Way. He began with the Voluntiers he had brought with him; and divided 
then into Battalions, and Manipuli; and appointed Centurions over them. le 
ſet apart three hundred of the moſt robuſt and beſt built young Men among 
them, to be always about his Perſon, and made them his favourite Troop, But 
he did not declare the Uſe he intended to make of them.- His Deſign was to 
mount them, and make them an invincible Squadron for his Guard ; and want- 
ing Horſes, he made uſe of the following Expedient to furniſh himſelf with them. 
He ordered three hundred young Szcitians, diſtinguiſhed by their Nobility and 
Wealth, to come, well armed and mounted, and ſerve under him, at their own 
Expence. Before he reviewed the young S7ic:lzans, he foreſaw the Uncaſineſs their 
coming into the Service would cauſe in the Iſland. He knew their Mothers and 
Relations would grieve at the Departure of their Children for a ſtrange Coun- 
try. They looked on Africa, whither theſe young Men were going, as a Cl: 
mate which would prove fatal to theſe tender Hopes of their Families. And there 
fore, when the young Troop appeared in the General's Preſence, he with the gra- 


Ariminum till, in ſome meaſure, retains its theſe Countries, and the Mountaineers of Liguria 
old Name, in that of Rimini, as has been obſerved. that he had made Slaves. 

31 Valeria of Antinm, quoted by Livy, thought, 32 We have ſpoken above, p. 170. of this Vo- 
upon the Credit of ſome falſe Tradition, or un- lume, of the ſtately Temple erected to Fun Lo. 
faithful Mernoirs, that the Fleet here ſpoken of had cinia. The Goddeſs took this Surname from ibe 
failed from one of the Ports of Liguria or Hetru- Lacinian Promontory, at the extreme Part of The 
ria, to Carthage. It carried thither, ſays this emi- Gziph of Tarentam. It is now called by the Ii 
nent Anthor, all the Booty that Mago had taken in ans, Capo delle Colonne. See Vol. 2. 


2 cious 
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ln cious Air which he gave to whatever he ſaid, beſpoke them thus. I have been Year of 


Lu- informed, that you are afrid of en in the War for which you are deſſgned. 
om. If fo, make no Scruple to confeſs it. I had much rather ſee you decline the Service 


ROME 


Sol. at firſt, than hear you afterwards murmur at it. That would render your Ser- P:*Coxxzims 


Ac. vices uſeleſs to the Republick. Speak your Minds therefore freely, and be aſſured, 18 
tex will have regard to your Remonſtrances. At which Words, a young Man of the 
heſe Troop told the General, without Ceremony, that if he had his free Choice, he 
leve would chuſe to tarry in Sicily, rather than run the Hazard of ſerving in the Roman 
"(ed Army: And Scipio took him at his Word. Very well, ſaid he; follow your Inclinations 
mia, then. I have a Man ready to ſupply your Place. Give him your Horſe and Arms, 
rom carry him Home with you, and inſtruct him in the Exerciſes proper for an Horſe- 
r the man. As ſoon as he had named one of his choſen Troop of three hundred, to 
ghty take the young Man's Place, the reſt of the Sicilian Squadron ſeeing that the Ge- 
little neral's Terms were eaſy, excuſed themſelves upon the ſame Condition. Scipio ac- 
ame, cepted their Offers, and by that means equipped his favourite Troop without Ex- 
Were pence. But he added, to the timorous Szcilzans, That if any one of them ſhould 
amp, neglect to inſtruct his Gueſt carefully in the Exerciſe proper for a Horſeman, he 
aſted ſhould take the Field himſelf. Thus the Conſul formed for himſelf a Body of 
empt Horſe, which ever after diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the Roman Armies, and did 
orced the Republick great Services. 

Dil. Nor was this all. He choſe out the braveſt of the Legionaries, among all the 
e Was different Bodies of Roman Troops, which had long reſided in Sicily, and out of 
there them formed his Army. Scipio choſe the oldeſt Soldiers before the youngeſt; and 


n he preferred thoſe who had formerly ſerved under Marcellus, in the Siege of Sy- 
e did racuſe, to all others. Men trained up to Sieges, were by him judged the moſt 
lory, proper Perſons to execute the Deſign he continually had in View, of taking Car- 


thage. When he had choſen out what Troops he pleaſed, he cantoned them in 
e Re. the Villages in Sicily, demanded certain Quantities of Corn, of the Cities, to ſup- 
ſſion- port them; and laid up in ſtore the Corn he had brought from Italy. In order 
juſtly to put his marine Affairs in a good Condition, he refitted the old Galleys he had 
der to found in the Iſland, and brought the new ones which came from 1faly with him, 
e Mo- under Shelter of the Port of Panormus 33. As ſoon as his old Ships were repaired, 
ellary he made uſe of them; gave his dear Lælius the Command of them; and ſent him 
Ames, to ravage the Coaſts of Africa; whilſt he himſelf repaired to Hracuſe, and re- eſta- 
Veil); bliſhed Tranquillity there. 

o and Tat Syracuſans complained of the Encroachments of ſome of the Romans; who 
Ic p extended without meaſure the Claims which had been given them to certain Lands 
S OWN formerly belonging to the Syracuſans. But the Conſul reſtrained the Avarice of theſe 
ivided unjuſt Uſurpers. He by an Edict, and by particular Sentences, cauſed the Lands which 
He had been taken from the lawful Poſſeſſors, to be reſtored them; and thereby ſup- 
imong ported the publick Faith, as well as the Reputation of Rome, in Sicily. This alſo 
But gained him the Affections of the Sicilians, who all contributed heartily to the War 
as to he was preparing to make in Africa. So that his Arms ſoon began to proſper. 
want- $. VIII. His dear Friend Lælius led the Way to this important Expedition; and 
them. arrived before Hippo, in the Night. As ſoon as it was light, Lælius landed all 
ty and his Men, both regular Forces and Rowers; and the Citizens were not upon their 
f_OVE Guard, but lived in as great Security as if they had had no Enemies to fear. So that 
$ their the Romans found it no difficult Matter to make a terrible Devaſtation in the 
ers and Farms and Villages in that Neighbourhood ; and the Alarm bcing general along 
Coun- the Coaſt, it at length reached to Carthage. It was there reported, that Scipio had 
a Cli- made a Deſcent near 34 Hippo, with an Army: And tho' the News was falſe, yet 
there. it was probable, The Carthaginians knew that the Conſul was come to Scily, 
ne gra- and that it was no long Paſſage from thence to Africa. Beſides, the Perſons who 
 Liguri brought the News having been exceedingly affrighted on the Spot, had not given 


this Vo- 33 Panormus is that City of Sicily, which is now latter is here ſpoken of ; and there are now but 
ano Ls «own by the Name of Palermo. We have ſpo- ſmall Remains of it. It ſtood pretty near Urica, 


from the ken of it, B. 24. p. 583. of Vol. 2. Note 19. twenty five or thirty Leagues from Carthage. It is 
t of The 34 The = * mention =—_ Cities now only a Caſtle belonging to the Kingdom of 
the Jia of this Name in Africa; one called H; po Regins, Tunis. Hol. 2. bg 

now Bone; and the other Hippo 22 The 


cious themſelves 


trio, P. Li- 
CIxIUs CRas- 
sus, Conſuls. 
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Year of themſelves time to number the Roman Ships, or the Troops that landed. 80 that 

RO M E nothing but Lamentations were heard, in all the Streets of Carthage. i hat 4 

E Change of Fortune is here! ſaid the People; the Misfortunes of Rome are tranſ. 

PCorneiwvs ferred tous, But ſhall we have the ſame Courage, and the ſame Succours hey, 

Sirio, P. Lu. 45 the Romans had in Italy? 'Their Republic found inexhauſtible Reſources within 

— 2 As Capital. The Latins, and other Allies, furniſhed her with innumerable T, r00þs 

for her Defence. But will that be our Caſe ? We have no diſciplined Soldiers in 

Carthage, but foreign Mercenaries, whoſe Fidelity is wavering. Can we depend on 

Syphax and Maſiniſſa, our Neighbours? One ngle Interview with Scipio drew then 

from us. What is Mago doing in Italy? He is loſing time in uſeleſs Wars, and 

makes no Advances towards Hannibal. Nay, this famous General himſelf begins 

to grow remiſs in Bruttium, and his Glory declines. Then theſe Clamours of the 

People brought the Senate of Carthage to ſuch Reſolutions as were ſuitable to the 

preſent Neceſlity. Levies were made with all Haſte, both in City and Country, 

Succours were ſent for from the neighbouring Nations; the City was fortified; 

Store of Ammunition and Proviſions brought into it; and the Galleys in the Port 

were armed, to be ſent to Hippo, againſt the Roman Fleet. All Hands were at Work, 

when News came, That the Deſcent of the Romans was not formidable; That 

Lelius had only landed Troops enough to lay the Country waſte ; and That Scipio 

was ſtill in Sicily, wholly. employed in Preparations for a Voyage to Africa. This 

therefore put a Stop to the Uneaſineſs for the preſent; but the Carthaginians 

4 5 doubled their Preparations upon it. The Storm which threatened them, on the Side 

of Sicily, would not ſuffer them to neglect any thing. They ſent Ambaſſadors to 

Syphax, and the other little Sovereigns on the Coaſts; and above all things, k. 

boured to engage Philip King of Macedon to come to the Aſſiſtance of Africa; 

or at leaſt to carry the War into Szczfy. Carthage promiſed him two hundred 35 T4 

lents of Silver, if he would purſue either of theſe Schemes. Meſſengers were ſent 

to Hannibal and Mago, with Orders to theſe two Generals to obſtruct the Depar- 

ture of the Troops Teipio expected from Italy, as much as poſſible. Mago was re- 

proached, for not making more Haſte to his Brother; and a Reinforcement was ſent 

him from the Port of Carthage to Liguria, conſiſting of no leſs than twenty five 

Galleys, on board which were ſix thouſand Foot, eight hundred Horſe, ſeven Ele- 

phants, and vaſt Sums of Money, for hiring Troops in Ciſalpine Gaul. | 

Bur whilſt this Alarm filled the Senate of Carthage with Diſquietudes, Lglhius 

was preparing to fail off. It is ſcarce credible, what Booty he had gathered toge- 

ther, in this defenceleſs Country, But his Departure was delayed ſome Days, by 

the Arrival of a Prince whom he did not expect. Maſiniſſa having learnt, that a 

Roman Fleet had made a Deſcent near Hippo, he immediately came to confer with 

the Roman Commander. His Zeal for Rome, and Hatred for Carthage, would not 

ſuffer him to deliberate. He came, attended only with ſome Numidian Horſe, and 

addreſſed himſelf to Lelius in this manner. Nothing was ever more ſurprizing 

than Scipio's Delays in Sicily! Never was 4 more favourable Opportunity to begin 

the War on theſe Coaſts, than now! Carthage is alarmed, Syphax is engaged it 

Wars with his Neighbours, and wavers between Rome and Carthage. Should he 

be victorious, and conquer all his Difficulties, it is to be feared, that he may dt. 

ſert the Romans. Haſten, by all means, Lzlius, haſten Scipio's Departure. He 

ſuffers by his Delays. The Moment the Conſul lands, I will join him, with my 

orces. Tho I am, by Violence, diſpoſſeſſed of the Throne of my Fathers, I am nit 

deſtitute. I can bring a good Body of Horſe and Foot to the Roman Camp. Be 

gone, Lælius, be gone, and delay not; at this very Inſtant, the Carthaginian Fleet 

1s ſailed out of Port, to intercept you in your Return; and it will not be for your 

Advantage to fight it in your Way. Lalius thanked Maſiniſſa for his Zeal, and 

wholſome Advice; got ready that Day; ſer Sail the next; and at length his Fleet, 

loaded with the Spoils of Africa, arrived ſafe in Siczly. There he related to Scipio 

his Conference with Maſiniſſa, and heightened the Ardour of the Conſul to put 
his Deſign in Execution. wel e ee "RTE 

. IX. In the mean time, the twenty five Galleys the Carthaginians had ſent to 

Liguria, arrived on. the Coaſts of Genoa. Mago was then making War for the In 


35 Theſe two hundred Talents, according to our Computations, amount to the Sum of two hundred 
thouſand Frepch Crowns, b 
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gaunians, and ten of his Ships lay under Savona, where he received the Orders of Vear of 
his Republick, Being directed to raiſe a great Army, and lead it without Delay RO M E 
to Hannibals Aſſiſtance, he immediately called a Council of the Chiefs of Li- PIII. 

ia, and Ciſalpine Gaul, (many of whom were within reach of his Camp) and P:Corxerivs 
poke thus. I brought my Army, and landed it here, with no Deſgn but to deliver Seite, P. Li- 


you from the Tyranny of the Romans; and you ſee the freſb Succours T have brought — | 


jou from Carthage. It is your Buſmeſs to ſupply me with at many more Men as 


you think are neceſſary to enable my Troops to perfect your Freedom. Tus know that 
% Roman Armies, one commanded by Lucretius, the other by Livius, are joined, Livy, B.'29, 
to diſputè our eg and you: ſee how large an Army is neceſſury to op of thoſe c 5. 
two Commanders. It behoves you then to Ie me with Troops — 4 to male 
Head againſt the Enemy, and over. power them. Thus ſpake Mago; and the Gauls 
made him this Reply. Ton are not a Stranger to the Condition of our Countries. 
The Romans have beſet'us with two great Armies. One is in our Territories near 
Ariminum; the other encamps in Hetruria, almoſt in our Sight. What room is there 
for any of us to fhew our Ardor, to join you in any effettual manner. If we openly 
declare, ever ſo little in your Favour, and raiſe Levies for you; the Romans will 
ſack our Provinces; and our Houſes will becomb a Prey to theſe mercileſs" Neigh- 
burg. Be ſatisfied therefore with the Sutcours we can privately lend you. As for 
the Ligures, they are farther out of the reach of the Roman Arms, and may, if they 
pleaſe, openly declare againſt the Republick that tyrannizes over tem. 
AccoORDINGLY, the Ligures did as was propoſed. They only /demanded two 
Months time for making Levies in their Country, and openly revolted. Mago 
cotitented himſelf with ſending Perſons, in whom he could confide, among the 
Gault, to buy Troops there; and theſe Enrolments were privately made, tho nu- 
merous. The Gallic Nations alſo furniſhed the Carthaginian with all Sorts of ne- 
ceſſary Proviſions, without Noiſe; and unknown to the Romans. So that Mago's 
Forces became conſiderable by theſe Means; and he was extremely impatient to 
draw near to Rome, and join his Brother. | 85 
As for the two Generals, Livius and Lucretius, they took their Meaſures ac- 
cording to the Preparations Mago was making. They encamped together near Ari- 
ninum, and put themſelves into a Condition of meeting the Enemy, if he ad- 
vanced towards Nome, or of ſhutting up the Gauls, and hindering their Motions, 
in caſe Mags continued in the Neighbourhood of the Alpes: and this Diſpoſition 
of the two Armies had all the Effect that Livius and Lucretius expected from it. 
Mago continued in Liguria, and the Romans remained on the Confines of Ciſalpine 
Gaul. By this means, Italy, tho infeſted at both Extremities, by Mago and Han- 
nibal, continued quiet in the Provinces neareſt to Rome. All Motions to a War 
ſeemed confined to d icily only. | * CE £243? L ahr 
F. X. Ixp RED Scipio, ſince the Advice he had received from Maſiniſſa, had been 
wholly bent on his African Expedition. But the Greatneſs of the Attempt, and 
the Fear of failing in it, made it neceſſary to proceed with great Caution, and to 
make ſtill greater Preparations. The Conſul was not raſh, tho intrepid: And having 
a little Leiſure, it came into his Thoughts to retake 35 Locri from Hannibal, who 
had poſſeſſed himſelf of it. This great City belonged: to the Country of the 
Bruttii, was a maritime City on the Coaſt of Italy, not far from Sicily, where 
Scipio was then reſiding; and an Accident excited the Conſul to form a Defign of 
croſſing the Sea, and ſurprizing it. 0116392 l be bla T3545 
WuiLsT Scipio was at Meſſana 37, he was informed of a Plot, that the Locrian 
Lords, who were Exiles at Rhegium 38, had formi'd, to put Nome again in Poſſeſſion 
of their native City. In an Incurſion, a Party of Romans had found a Company 
of Maſons and Carpenters, and brought them Captives to Rheginm. Upon this 
it was natural for the Exiles; who had been long from their native Country, to 
enquire of the New-Comers, in what Condition they had-left-Loers, at their De- 


Patture 3 and theſe ſhewed the Refugee Locrians, that it would be caſy to put the 


n 
* 


ready mern the Origin of Me[4%, 


36 The City of the Lecrs is called by the ancient 37 We have al 


Geographers Locri Egi-Zepbirii, le it was near or Meſſina, as it is now. called, Vol. 2... - 
Cape ephiriun 27 [talians now call Capo 35 2 what we have ſaid of Rbeginm, B. 21- 
ano. This City is thought to have ſtood where p. 437..0f Fol. „% Nat97. eee 
we now.find the Giry of Gierazzo. See Vol. 2, | 
Vor. III. 6 D Place 
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ands of its firſt Maſters. - The Garriſon F the Hannibaliſts, ſay 


Locri, have an entire Confidence in us. They employ us in re- 
Works about: the City. Had ue our Liberty, ue would return 10 
The Locri in the Intereſt of Rome did 


the Workmens Offers; but, being wery deſirous: of returning ſoon to 


their old Habitations, choſe rather to ſend notice of this to Scipio, than to Li. 


nie, tho Brurtium was bis Province. And the young Cenſul did not think the 


canms | | 
Propoſal impracticable. His Fleet lay idle; Locri had two Citadels, one to defend 


it on the Sea Side, and the other on the Land : Side; and he thought it moſt prac. 
ticable to ſurprize the Place by the Citadel next the Seca. It was agreed at Nhe. 

um what Signals ſfould be given the Workmen by Night, when they were re. 
turned to Locri: and the latter promiſed to deliver up the Town, in Exchange 
for theit Liberty. Ne . d N 5 


an d un LSD) N 
Nr vxRIHELESs, Scipio was not anxious to go himſelf upon this Expedition to Locri, 
He ſent two Legionary Tribune s, Sergines and: Muttenus, to Nhrgium, with Orders 
for the Pro Pretor Pleminius to lead the three chouſand Men he commanded at 
Rhegium: before: Locri, and give the Signals agreed on. Accordingly, every thing 
was ready on the Day appointed and the Romans ptovided themſelves with 
Scaling-Ladders anſwerable to the Height of the Walls of the Citadel which they 
were to ſcal eee. AW Nn we N e 9 22121 
' Agour Midnight Pleminius arrived before Locri, gave his Signals, and planted 
his Ladders. Upon this, the Workmen who were in, the Plot let down other 
Ladders from the Top of their Walls, and by their A ſſiſtance a good Number of 
Roman: Soldiers were immediately upon the Ramparts, and Were introduced into 
the Citadel. The reſt: of the Raman Troops continued at the Foot of the Wall, 
to wait the Iſſue of the Enterprize 3 which ſucceeded to Sripig's Deſite. The Ro- 
man Soldiers admitted into the Citadel, cut to pieces the Cart haginian Guard in 
cheir Sleep; but this Maſſacre could not be made without Noiſe 3 and the Groans 
of the Dying were heard into the City. The Cart haginian Garriſons appointed 
to defend the City, and ſecond Citadel, ran to Aims, and were numerous enough 
to have overpowered the few Romans who had climbed up the Walls; but thoſe 
who continued at the Foot of the Walls making a-great Shout jointly with their 
Companions, who were already Maſters of the Citadel, it was thought that ſeveral 


thouſands of Romans were alteady entered; and the Hannibaliſts therefore deſiſted 


from attacking them, and fled for Refuge to the ſecond Citadel. By this means, 
the Inhabitants of the City were left ſole Maſters of it, and were inveſted by the 


| Romans on one hand, and the Carthaginians on che other. In the Citadel next 


the Sea, Pleminins acted as Governor, and one Hamilcar did the ſame in the other 
Citadel. Both Parties fortified themſelves, and each Commander brought into his 
Fort all the Succours he could gather from the Neighbourhood. Hannibal was not 
far off. His Camp was on the Banks of the Alex, 4 River which ran into the 
Tetritory of Locri, and divided it from that of Rhegium. He had not far to go, 
to aſſiſt Hamilcar, and he came, and would have driven the Romans out of theit 
new Poſt, if the Inhabitants of Lacri, who were tired with the Carthaginian Yoke, 
had not declared for Pleminius. But this Was not enough to. ſatisfy the Pi. 
Prætor, He ſent: Advice of the low Condition to which. Lacri was reduced to 
Scipio; then reliding at Meſſana, and in a readineſs to cmbark his Troops, when. 
ever he ſhould judge ir neceſſary. | iir e has 1.20 
rom this News, and the Report that Hannibal. inveſted Zveri, Scipio ſet ſail, 
as ſoon as the; Sea was paſſable; and came to Pleminiuss Aſſiſtance, with incor 
 ceivable Expedition. But before the Conſul arrived, Hannibal had ſent Orders to 
Hamilcan to fall on the Citadel over-againſt his own, and. attack it vigoroullſ 
on the; Side next the City, whilſt he on his Part vigorouſly aſſaulted, it behind. 
This was; well concerted Deſign . but Hannibal unfortunately wanted Scaling 
261 1g 03-4162 9d luci 2511 ay, a A 201 499750 313/11 þ66 2 2% 
River Alex, now called by the Natives modern Geographers know any thing of the Name 
of this River. They know of none but the Alex i 


39 
Alice, waters Part of The Farther Calabria, and 
Guns Ard the e at ors the Neighbourhood of Torri. Nevertheleſb BY 


: the” To * Some ancient Authors 

ll. it Cecina others Carcfger, and ſome Cecinam. 
"Needed 8 Prey Haase engampe on the Banks 
of the River Buthrotss. But neither ancient nor 
22517 10 5 


without anj Proof, believed the Bra fress to be 
Lune Rives which is now called Fovis. 
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Ladders. He therefor made a Sort of Tortoiſe of all the Baggage of his Army Year 6f 
thrown up in Heaps, to mount the Wall over them; but this Attempt proved R O M E 


fruitleſs. And afterwards, Hannibal could do nothing more' than patroll round D 
the Place, and try to find out the weak Parts of the Ramparts; and he ventured P. Cos. 
to advance ſo near the Wall, that one of the Soldiers who marched by his Side ae 
was knocked down with a Dart thrown from the Wall; and this Accident af- sus, Confuls. 
frighted him. He immediately ſounded a Retreat, and went and encamped more 

than Bow-ſhot from the Place. All theſe Delays gave Scipio time to arrive; and he 


made his Deſcent privately, and without Interruption. He had juſt Day-light enough 


to enter the City, where the Inhabitants were diſpoſed to favour him; and Han- 
nibal, and his Carthagimans in the ſecond Citadel, ſeem to have known nothing 
of his Arrival. But be that as it will; at Break of Day Hamiltar made an At- 
tack on the Side of the City, whilſt Hannibal, now furniſhed with Ladders, began 
to ſcale the Walls: and Scipio took this Opportunity to make a Sally againſt the 
Aſſailants. Hannibal expected nothing leſs: ſo that two hundred Carthaginians, 
on whom the Romans unexpectedly fell, were immediately cut in pieces. And 
then the Carthaginian General perceived, that Scipio was in Perſon at the Head of 
his Troops. Upon which he, without Delay, retired to his Camp near the Alex, 
and ſent Orders to the Cart haginianx in his ſecond Citadel, to provide for their 
Safety as well as they could. The latter ſet Fire to the Houſes in which they 
dwelt, and by Favour of the Fire eſcaped in haſte, and rejoined Hannibal before 
Night. And then Scipio was ſole Maſter of the City, and its two Citadels. | 

F. XI; Tnz- Conqueſt of Locri, in Bruttium, freightned Hannibal more than 
ever; and all that now: remained was to ſecure it for the Romans. - Accordingly, 
Keipio gave good Orders for that Purpoſe, before he left it; and thought he had 
ſecured it againſt all the Efforts of Hannibal. He did not then imagine, that Ple- 
mins, whom he left Governor there, could raiſe thoſe cruel Diſturbances in Locri, 
which we ſhall ſoon .ſce embroil it. However, it Was neceſſary in the mean time 
to determine the Fate of theſe Locri, newly conquered; and the Conſul aſſembled 
them in the Market-place: There he firſt reproached them with their former Re- 
volt, and cut off the Heads of the Authors of the Inſurrection. When the City 
had ſurrendered to Hannibal, it had been divided into tVo Factions. One was for 
the Romans, the other declared for the Carthagenians. ' The Heads of the Roman 
Faction, being baniſhed from their Country, had fled for Refuge, partly to Rhegium, 
and partly to Scipio, in Sicily. The Conſul's firſt Care was therefore to reinſtate 
them in the Poſſeſſion of their own Lands, and to diſtribute among them thoſe 
that belonged to Hannibal's Friends. But in this Judgment Scipio had regard to 
the Authority of the Roman Senate; and declared that his Determinations ſhould 
be of no Force, till they were approved of at Rome. He likewiſe aſſured the Lorri, 
that to whatever Condition the Senate ſhould reduce them, it would be better than 
what they had experienced under Hannibal; and indeed, Scipio could not then 
foreſee the contrary. He did not dream of the Commotions that the cruel and 
aaritious Pieminius would ſoon raiſe there; and therefore left this unworthy Pro- 
Prætor Governor of Locri, and returned to Meſſana. C 

Ir was very improbable that the Locri, how ill ſoever treated by their new 
Maſters, could ſuffer more than they had done under the Government of the Car- 
thaginians ; but they found Pleminius a more untractable Governour than Hamil. 
car himſelf had been. As incredible as it may appear, the Roman Soldiers, under 
the Command of the unjuſt Pleminius, ſurpaſſed even thoſe Barbarians the Afri- 
cans, in Cruelty and A varice. The unfortunate Locri were robbed by Pleminiur 
and his Garriſon, of every thing that the greedy and hungry Soldiers could think 
vorth taking from them. The City ſeemed to be given up to be pillaged. The 
Wives and Children of theſe unfortunate Burghers ſiiffered all the infamous Vio: 
lences and Cxuelties that are dreaded in an Aſſault. Nay, the Gods themſelves, 
and their Temples, fell a Prey to theſe ſacrilegious Men. They even ventured, 
to ſcize the Treaſure which was kept buried in ie Sanctuary of ' Proſerpine- 
Pyrrbus had 40 been the only Perſon who had hitherto dared to lay his Hands 
on ſo ſacted a Depoſitum; and the Shipwreck of the Fleet of this famous King 
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Epirus, had been attributed to his Impiety. Neverthelefs, Pyrrhus had had Reli. 
gion enough to reſtore the Goddeſs the Treaſure he had taken from her; and had 
taken Pains. to appeaſe her with Expiations. But Pleminiuss Crime was as great 
and not followed by any Repentance; and if we believe ſome ſuperſtitious Hiſto. 


Seme, P. Li- rians, Proſerpine found Means to take Vengeance likewiſe on the Villanies of the 


cinius Cras- 
8Vsz Conſuls. 


Reman Garriſon. [They ſay, / ſhe infatuated them, This Garriſon of Locri con. 
ſiſted of two Bodies of Romans, one of which obeyed Pleminius, and the other 
the two Tribunes, Sergius and Matienus; and both were equally rapacious. Theſe 
greedy Soldiers often quarrelled among themſelves, about the Prey they had ta- 
ken from the Citizens: And one Day, as a. Soldier, Who had taken a Vaſe of Sil. 
ver out of an Houſe by Force, was running haſtily away with it, he met the two 
Tribunes. They immediately ordered the Prey to be taken out of the Hands of 
this Robber, by their own, Men; and this Soldier, who belonged to Pleminius, 
cried out, and begged the Aſſiſtance of his Fellows. On the other hand, the $9]. 
diers of the two, Txibunes ran together; à Battel enſued, in which Pleminins's 
Troops were bęaten; and then they had Recourſe to their. Commander. They 
ſhewed him the Wounds they had received and in the Heat of their Revenge, 
vented their Rage on him. They groſiy inſulted him and the Audaciouſneſs 
of the Soldiers tranſported him beyond himſelf. In. his. Fury, he came to the 
two Tribunes, (for, as Pre- Prætor, and Commander in chief, he had a Superiority 
over them,) and, without conſidering the Conſequences, cauſed them to be ſttip- 
ped, that they might be beaten, with Rods. The Tribunes would not ſubmit to 
this Indignity, without Reſiſtance; and whilſt Endeavours were uſed to take off 
their Cloaths, they made ſuch, Outcries, that the Soldiers they commanded heard 
them, and fled to their Defence. The Tribunet had already received: ſome Strokes 
with the Rods, when they came; and upon the Sight of this unworthy Treatment, 
their Soldiers were no longer: Maſters of themſelves. Without any regard to the 
Dignity. of the Pro- Prætor, they beat his Lictors, took Pleminius himſelf from 
off his Tribunal, carried him into a private Place, and, after they had ſeverely beat 
him, cut off his Noſe and Ears, and left him weltering in his Blood: © 
Tus Adventure made too much Noiſe, for Scipio to be ignorant of it in &. 
ty ;. the chief of the Locri carried to him their Complaints againſt the Roman 
Gatriſon. Upon this, the Camſul inſtantly left Meſſana, came to Locri, and there 
took Cognizance of the Affair. It Was natural for a General to pronounce in fa- 
your, of a Commanding Officer, thereby to keep up Order among the Subalterns; 
and the Conſul declared for the Pro- Prætor, put the Tribunes in Chains, and or- 
dered them to be carried to Rome, to be tried there. But the Conſul's Sentence 
did not ſatisfy the Pro- Prator. Every Man under Affronts, thinks himſelf the 
only fit Perſon; to reſent and revenge the Inſults he has received, as they ought : 
And Pleminius ſet no Bounds to his Reſentment. As ſoon as Scipio diſappeared, 
he gave up the Reins to his Fury. The two unfortunate Tribunes, who had al- 
ready been condemned by d cipis to be carried to Rome, were brought before him; 
and the Pro- Prætor, of his own Authority, condemned them to ſuffer the moſt 
cruel Puniſhments. No Part of their Bodies was ſparcd ; and their Torments ended 
only with their Lives. And even then the Cruelty of Pleminius was not ſatiated. He 
extended his Rage to their mangled dead Bodies, would not ſuffer them to be bu- 
ried, but left them expoſed, for a Prey to Dogs and Vultures. And laſtly, the 
Pro. Prætor exereiſed the lame Crueltics: on thoſe of the Locri, who had com- 
plained to Scipio of his Opprefiions and Robberies. As one Crime naturally draws 


ug nom committed much greater Violences and Brutalities in 
Lacri, than he had done before. And theſe terrible Actions did not only affect 
. the Odium of them fell alſo upon Scipio, who had authorized 
them by a little too much Indulgence ; and thoſe: who envied him, made theit 
Adyantage of it afterwards, and accuſed him for them before the Senate. | 
XII Bur in, the mean time, the brave Comſul. was continually haſtening his 
Preparations ip 1 African Expedition. He expected that his Repub 
lick. wont at leaſt, ſuffer him 10 barry the War into the Neighbourhood of Car. 
thage che nent V eat : and he employed his preſent Leiſure in diſciplining his Troops, 


exerciſing his Crews, and building Machines for Sieges. Nor did he neglect read- 
ing the Gretel Roo with which he found" Sicily plentifully ſtored. He loved to 
1 ; 
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improve his Underſtanding; and his Taſte for Letters led him to employ his vacant Hours 
from military Affairs, in Study. And now he received an Account of the State of 
Affairs in Hain. He had left this large Region in Peace; arid had he continued 


473 
Year of 


ROME 
DXxLVIII. 


there, his Preſence would have preſerved its Tranquillity. But he was now in- P. CorNELUS 
formed what new Troubles his Abſence had occaſioned. As ſoon as Indibilis and Servo, P. Li- 


Mandonius, the petty Sovereigns of the Lacetani and Ilergetes, found that the 
were not under the Inſpection of ſuch Roman Generals as Scipio, they deſpiſed 
the new Pro-Conſuls, Cornelius Lentulus and Manlius Acidinus. And from Con- 
tempt they, without any other Cauſe, ſoon proceeded to a Revolt. They ſpread 
Reports among their People, That Rome had no General left but Scipio; That Han- 
nibal had lain all the reſt; That Scipio had been ſent for from Hain, only to op- 
ſe the invincible Carthaginian; That Rome had drawn all her old Troops out 
of Spain, and ſupplied their Places with only new Levies; and That this weak 
Army was commanded by Men, who were only the Shadows of Generals, and had 
no Experience. Formerly zndeed, ſaid they, we were under the fatal Neceſſity of 
ubmitting either to the Romans, or Carthaginians. Put now Scipio has delivered 
us from the latter, and Rome has ſent two Men of little Merit to ſupply his Place. 
The Time is come for ſetting Spain at Liberty, and making the Romans ſuffer the 
ſame Treatment the Carthaginians meet with from them. Let us clear our Domi- 
nions of theſe weak Conquerors; and reſtore our Countrymen their Manners, Cuſtoms, 
and ancient Liberty. Theſe Diſcourſes being ſpread abroad among the People, 
not only made an Impreſſion on the Lacetani and Tlergetes; bur alſo on the Auſe- 
tani 41, and other neighbouring Nations. In a few Months Indibilis, the Author 
of the Revolt, got together thirty thoufand Foot, and four thouſand Horſe; and 
the ſeveral Rendezvous of the Confederates was in the Country of the Sedetani, 
who continued faithful to the Romans. | 
Tae two Pro-Conſuls, for private Reaſons, as well as out of Regard to the 
publick Weal, were obliged not to leave the Revolt of the two Spaniſh Kings un- 
puniſhed. It was a Contempt for them, that alone had cauſed Indibilis and Man- 
donius to take Arms; and it was neceſſary to remove the Opinion, That Spain had 
no Roman Govetnours in it, who were capable of forcing it to pay its Conquerors 
their due Reſpect. Lentulus and Acidinus therefore joined their Forces, and march- 
ed together againſt the two rebellious Kings. They entered the. Country of the 
Auſetani, but committed no Hoſtilities there; tho' they knew this People had gone 
over to the Revolters. They hoped to have brought them back to their Duty, by 
gentle Methods. At length, the Pro-Conſuls arrived within Reach of the Rebels, 
and pitched their Camp at three Miles Diſtance from that of the Enemy. Ever 
ſince the Days of Numa Pompilius, the Romans had always, and in all Places, 
made it a Rule, never to begin War, till they had firſt tried pacifick Negotiations; 
and the Pro Conſuls therefore ſent Deputies from their Camp, to perſuade the two 
Kings to return to their Obedience. But the Revolters gave them no Anſwer, other. 
wiſe than by boldly ſending out a Detachment againſt the Roman Forragers; and 
though nothing conſiderable happened in this Skirmiſh, which was only between 
the Horſe, it was the Prelude to an open War. The next Day the whole Spaniſh 
Army appeared in good Order, about a thouſand Paces from the Roman Oy. | 
F. XIII. The main Body of the Enemy conſiſted of the Auſetani. The Tler- 
getes were poſted: in the right Wing, and the Troops of the ſmaller Nations in the 
left. In the Middle of their Army, the two Kings had left a vaſt Space, for a free 
Paſſage for their Horſe, who were to fall on the Roman Battalions that way. On 
the other hand, the Pro-Conſuls did not decline the Challenge, but drew up their 
Legions after the uſual Manner; with this only Difference, that they likewiſe, 
after the Example of the Enemy, left great Paſſages open for their Squadrons. 


CINIUs CRAS“ 


M zus, Conſuls. 


Lentulus had obſerved, that the Spaniſh Horſe would certainly fall on his Legions, 


thro the great Openings in the Center of the Enemy's Army; and he therefore or- 

dered the Tribune who commanded his Squadrons, to fly with all Speed againſt 
the Enemy's Horſe, as ſoon as they ſhould appear. The Battel was begun by the 
infantry; and thoſe of both Armies behaved themſelves valiantly. The Lergetes, 


, Tue Anſetani were ſo' called from Auſa, or the Spaniards now call L. Vic & Ohne. See 5. 59. 
ha, their Capital, a City of Caralovia, which of this Volume, Note 17. 
Vo. ill. 6 E 


eſpecially; 
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Year of eſpecially; ſignalized themſelves. They preſſed the twelfth 32 Legion, which waz 
ROM E poſted in the left Wing of the Romans, with great Vigour; and were juſt ready to 
D., break through it, when Lentulus ordered the thirteenth to advance. This came 
P.Connerws Very ſeaſonably, to the Relief of the twelfth; the Fight was thereby reneweq 
Scieio, P. Li- and the Strength on both Sides equalled. After theſe prudent Diſpoſitions, Lex. 
3 tulus went and joined his Collegue, (whom he found buſy in encouraging the 
R Soldiers in the firſt Line,) and ſupplied the Places of the fatigued Manipuli with 
freſh Troops. Lentulus told him that all was well in the left Wing, and that the 
General of the Roman Horſe had Orders to attack the Enemy on a ſudden; and 
at that Inſtant the Roman Cavalry entered into the Spaces in the main Body of 
the Enemy's Troops. They fell on their Infantry, both to the right and left, and 
cauſed ſuch Confuſion among the Spaniſh Battalions, that they, in Diſorder, filled 
up the Space thro' which their own Cavalry were to enter upon Action. 
Wurm therefore they came to move, they found the Intervals filled up with 
their own Infantry; ſo that theſe brave Horſe were of no Uſe, and the Battel wy 
continued, on the Side of the Rebels, ſolely by their Foot. Then the Pro. Cn 
ſuls excited their Legions to take Advantage of the Diſorder the Cavalry had cauſed 
among the Enemy's Battalions ; and ſaid, Break through them! break throigb 
them! before they have time to rally. Theſe Words raiſed the Courage of the Re. 
mans; the Enemy's Troops began to give way, and their Enſigns to totter ; and! 
Rout had certainly been the Conſequence, if the brave Indibilis had not diſmount. 
ed, and all his Speniſþ Horſe with him. Theſe brave Men ſtood their Ground in 
their firſt Line, and fought like Men deſperate. Even when they ſaw their King, 
wounded with a Javelin, fall on the Ground, and breathing his laſt, it did not 
abate their Ardour. They were all killed upon the ſame Place, and did not long 
ſurvive the Head of their Revolt. Then the Rout was general, and all fled. And 
the Romans were ſo vigorous and active in purſuing the Fugitives, that they did not 
ſuffer the Cavalry to remount, or the Foot to recover their Camp. A very great 
Slaughter was made of them; thirteen thouſand Spaniards were killed on the Spo, 
and eight hundred made Priſoners of War. The Camp of the two Kings ws 
taken and plundered; and in ſhort, the Victory was complete. The Romans lol 
only two hundred of their Men in the lefr Wing. The few Haniards that eſcaped 
rambled for ſome time about the Fields, or fled to the Villages for Refuge; till a 
length Mandonius aſſembled them together, to conſult what Meaſures were to be 
taken. The Spaniards were not for running themſelves into new Dangers ; they 
turned their Complaints againſt the Authors of their Revolt; and the Reſult of the 
Debate was, That a Deputation ſhould be ſent to the Pro-Conſuls, to obtain : 
Peace, and moderate Treatment. Theſe poor vanquiſhed People had nothing more 
to do, but to appear as Supplicants in the Noman Camp; and they deſired only to 
have their Lives ſaved, and ſome ſmall Remains of Liberty. They ſurrendetei 
up their Country, to be diſpoſed of as the Roman People ſhould think fit; and 
promiſed to be always faithful Subjects for the future. They conſented even to 
lay down their Arms, with a Promiſe never to take Arms again, but in Obedience 
to the Orders of the Republick.' And laſtly, they threw all the Blame of the I 
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laſtly, the Pro-Conſuls demanded Hoſtages of the thirty Nations that had muti- Year of 
nied. Thus Lentulus and Acidinus gave the Spaniards fatal Proofs of their Bravery. ROME 
The Confederacy” was broken, and Hain continued for ſome time in as much PXLVIIL 
Tranquillity as immediately after its Conqueſt, 88 

$. XIV. SCIPTO received this News in Sicily, with Joy; but at the ſame time Scirio, P. Li- 
learnt that his Collegue Licinius had made but an unfortunate Campaign againſt d Caf 
Hannibal, in the Country of the Bruttii. The Plague had infected both the Ro- 
nan and Cart haginian Camps: And the Diſtemper had not gone off, even at the 
Approach of Winter, when it was time to aſſemble the Centuries at Rome, for 
electing the Great Magiſtrates. So that Scipio had great Reaſon to bleſs Heaven 
that he had not ſunk under the Jealouſy of Fabius. The Deſign of the old Man 
was to have kept the young Conſul in Italy, and ſent him againſt Hannibal. And 
what Glory could he have acquired there? As for Licinius, he was not in a 
Condition to return to the City, and preſide in the Great Comitia. He wrote to 
the Senate, That it was time to withdraw the ſhatter'd Army of the Pro-Conſul 
Cecilius from Bruttium; That his own was ſufficient to keep Hannibal, who had 
already withdrawn his Troops, in Awe; and laſtly, That if the Senate pleaſed, he 
would nominate Cæcilius Dictator, to preſide in the approaching Comitia. The 
Conſeript Fathers approved of the Propoſal ; and he ſpent the reft of his Conſul- 
ſeip in Bruttium, kept Hannibal in Awe, and nominatcd Cæcilius Dictator, only 
to aſſemble the Centuries. 

$. XV. Bur as much afflicted as Hannibals Camp was with the Plague, in the 
Summer, this formidable Carthaginian ſtill ſtruck Terror into the People of Rome. 
They could not be at perfect Eaſe, till this dangerous Enemy was driven out of 
Italy ; and the Republick ſought all poſſible Means to do it. One Method for it 
was diſcovered in the YJyb:il/zne Books; where the Decemviri found it written, 
That if ever any Foreigner came from another Country into Italy, to make War 
there, he could not be overcome, and driven out, otherwiſe than by bringing thither 
4 ſtrange Goddeſs from Aſia, The City of 43 Pęſſinus was the Place expreſly 
named in the Oracle, and 44 Cybele was the Goddeſs which was to be * to 

ome. 


43 Prolomy and Stephen of Byzantium place the Vol. 2. ſpeaking of the Goddeſs Tellus. Lucretia: 
* * of 22 ;- 5 N erodotus gives it to Cybele, or Rhea, B. 2. 
Mercelliuus aſſures us, that it at firſt belonged to i ee en e 8 7 
2 n united to Galatia. Eadecd z noſtri Genetrix hæc dicta eſt corporis una. 
Peſſinus was the Boundary of both theſe Provinces; The Perſon meant by theſe Names ſeems to have 
and this gave Occaſion to the different Opinions of been the 1{s of the Egyptians. At leaſt it's certain, 
he Ancients, who ſometimes make it to belong to ſhe had the ſame Appellations, and the fame Sym- 
ne, and ſometimes to the other. It is now only a bols. 
mall Village in Narolia, and is called Poſſexe. The ancient Monuments generally repreſent the 
44 It has fared with Cybele, as with moſt of the Goddeſs Cybele, under the Figure of a Woman 
Fagan Divinities, which a in as many different crowned with a Tower; to repreſent the walled 
Shapes as the Ignorance, [mpicty or Imaginations Cities that cover the Surface of the Earth. She ap- 
t the Poets, thatght. fit to dreſs them in. All that pears on Medals ſeated in a, Chariot, drawn - <4 
ae Ancients, eſpeci Rogers: Siculus, Apuleins, ons, to ſhew the Empire of Nature, or the 
dien, Servilins, & 6 have. ſaid of her, in their over T 17 avage Beaſts ;* becauſe they re- 
Vritings, is nothing but a confuſed Jumble of Fic- ceive Life and Nouriſhment from her. The Party- 
ions, childiſh Abſurdities, infamous AQions, In- coloured Robe which the wears, is a natural Repre- 
onſiſtencies, and Incoheretices ; which the Fat ſentation of that Variety of Flowers which le 
f the Church have 7 to, the 2 war apd 3 "nah — 
e Religion, and the Reproac aganiſtt e inter Fro As 

renheleſs the Gree And . u 1 pped al Seeds tn 2 of 74 „ — — 
er under the Title of The Mather of. the Gods, the Sun, which revives Plants, and opens 
be Great Mother, or The Commoin 4 of a ** for Ps 1 uy paul 12 7 *— 
engt; which was the Appellation the Pagans gave appears ſitting down ; which Four | __ 
8 N or the [of gee we ably Dbſeryed Emblem of the Jaabilky of the Earth. Tae * 
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Year of Rome. This Oracle was ſoon divulged, and all applied it to Hannibal, the Con. 
ROM E queror who was ſo formidable to Italy. 
Dun. increaſed, by the frequent Storms of Hail which had ſpoiled the Roman Fields in 
P Tondarios the Summer, which 45 theſe ſuperſtitious People interpreted as ſo many Admoni. 


Beſides, the Superſtition of the City waz 


tions of Heaven to get them a new Protectreſs. And laſtly, the Roman Depuricy 
lately returned from Delphi 46, where they had preſented a Crown of Gold, 
brought back word, that the God worſhipped there 


ad promiſed them a more im. 


portant Victory than any with which the Gods had yet bleſſed the Roman Repub- 
lick. From thence the Citizens of Rome aſcribed the Zeal Cornelius Scipio had 
ſhewn to go and carry the War into Africa, to 98 : and ſaid, The G04. 
have revealed to him this important Victory, which is to put an end to all the 


Enterprizes of Carthage. 


in her Hand, is a ſymbolical Repreſentation of the 

inds, which are formed in ſubterraneous Gulphs. 

The Mythologiſts have married the Goddeſs Cy- 
bele, ſometimes to Cælus, and ſometimes to Saturn, 
or Cronos, to whom Orphexs gives the Name of 
Protogonos, or The firſt Father. This double Mar- 
riage is an Allegory, ſignifying Time, repreſented by 
Saturn, and the Influences ot the Heavens, which 
concur in the Production of all things. In a Word, 
by comparing The Mother of the Gods with ſeveral 
other Pagan Divinities, it appears that the Pagan 
Mythologiſts have united in Cybele, as well as in 
Lig, all the different 4 that are aſcribed to 
Ceres, Juno, the Moon, Minerva, Proſerpine, The- 
tis, Bellona, Diana, Venus, Hecate, eſpecially 


is is the moſt rational Account that can be 


given of this fantaſtical Divinity. To which we 
may add, That ſhe was called Ops, or Rhea, to 
ſhew that the Earth is an inexhauſtible Source of 


Riches. Terram Opem, ſays Cicero, B. 3. De Nat. 


Deor. Latini idcirco nominant, quod opes omnes a 
terra. As for her Names of Cybele, Berecynthia, 
 Dyndimena, The Idæan Mother, c. they are taken 
from the Places where the Goddeſs was particularly 
worſh Such were Mount Cybele, and a City 
of the ſame Name in Phrygia, according to Stephen 
of Byzaniium ; and the Mounts Berecynthus, Dyndi- 
mus, and Ida, in the ſame Province. ON 
Nevertheleſs, it ſtrangely happens, that the Wor- 
ſhip which the ancient Pagans paid this Goddeſs, 
was built on all be moſt extravagant Tales that 
Fable and Tradition could tell of a Phrygian Princeſs. 
Aco_ to Diodorus Siculas, ſhe was the Daugh- 
ter o 
and having been expoſed after her Birth, on Mount 
Cybele, had been brought up by a Lioneſs. After 
this, ſome Shepherds in the Neighbourhood picked 


her up, educated her, and gave her the Name of the 


Mountain. As ſhe grew up, her Beauty, Good- 
nature, and Skill in certain Remedies for ſick Chil- 
dren, gained her the Love of all the People in the 
Neighbourhood... The . gloried alſo in 
having been taught by Cybele to touch the Flute, 
and dance to the Sound of the Cymbal: And for 
the Benefits they had received from her, they gave 
her the Title of The Mother of the Mountains. Then 
the Fame of the Princeſs ſoon reached Meos's Pa- 
lace; and he owned his Daughter. But he diſco- 
vered her unlawful Amours with Aris, which coſt 
the young Shepherd his Life. The King pronounced 
Reach u hich, >a Ws | 
As for Cybele, ſhe was not able to bear the Loſs 
of her Lover. She was overwhelmed” with Sor- 
row, and in the Tranſports of her Grief ran about 
the Mountains of 'Phrygia, with her Hair diſheve!- 


led, and gave her ſelf up to Fury and - The 
Air reſounded with het Shricks and Groans, which 
ſhe mixed with the Sound of the Tympanzm.” Maſ- 


2 affected with her Mis "ay accompanied 
in her Rambles; and as the was thus roving, 
ſhe: knew not whither, Apollo ſaw her, and fell in 


„ 


Faſſion, followed her in ber Travels quite into 
11 4%. ws + * «32 5.4.4 - - LA” T7 * mY * * is > : 4 


J 


eon, King of Phrygia, and of Dyndime; 


Lore with her, The new Admirer, drawn 8 the 
N 


! 
/ 


Northern Country, and there the Princeſs died. 
Some time afterwards, a terrible Plague raged in 


Phryzia; and the Oracle, upon being conſulted, an- 


ſwered, That in order to put a Stop to the Conta. 
gion, it was neceſſary to bury Aris, and decree d. 
vine Honours to Cybele. The Phrygians could ng 
recover the Body of the Shepherd; but they ſupp}. 
ed that Defect, by ereQing a, Statue to him, after 
having expiated his Death with Tears, and inſtitute 
ſacred Feaſts to his Memory. And from that time 
they hononred Cybele as a Goddeſs. By the Dirce- 
tion of King M:4as, a ſtately Temple was ere&y 
to her in Peſ/iznzs; and at the Foot of her Statue, 
were placed Lions and Leopards, in Memory of 


her Education. 


| Nevertheleſs, this Story does not appear in Ce. 
tallus's Poem upon the Amours of Cybele and Ati. 
He only tells us, that the latter left the Place of hi 


Nativity, retired into the Foreſts of Phrygia, and 


tranſported with ſome ſtrange Fit of Rage, made 
an Attempt himſelf, ſo as to maim himſelf; 
and that the Goddeſs, out of Compaſſion, made 
him one of her Prieſts. 3 

Others ſay, that this Shepherd whom Cybele loy- 
ed, proved unfaithful to her; and being too much 
captivated by Sargarida's Charms, ran into that er- 
cefſive Fury which has furniſhed Matter for ſo m- 
ny indecent Pieces, among the ancient Heathen 
Poets. And they add, That this mad Lover ws 
metamorphoſed into'a Pine, a Tree which, for this 
Reaſon, was conſecrated to the Goddeſs. 
Hut Platarch himſelf, tho* a Pagan, openly ac- 
knowledges the. Ridiculouſneſs and Indecency of 
this ill-concerted Romance, by ranking it among 
the childiſh Tales which ſome credulous Peopletold 
their Children for certain Truths. The Stories of 
Atis and Endymion, can impoſe on none but Fools, 
ſays this Hiſtorian. Befides, adds he, in his Life of 
Nama Pompilius, it were impious to believe that: 
Divinity could be captivated by the Charms of 1 
mortal Beauty. Nevertheleſs, the, Worſhip of tis 
retended Goddeſs prevailed in the chief Countries 
in the World, eſpecially in Hria, where ſhe was & 
dored under the Title of MarER DEoRUM, and 


MaTER PnRTSIx, as we ſhall obſerye hereafter. 


In the mean time, the Reader may have Recourſe 
to Lacian's Work, on the Syrian Goddeſs, and bet 
Minifter Az:is. [See Sir J/aac Newton's Account d 
Cybele, p. 526. of Vol. 2. Note 12.] _ 

45 Levy tells us, that the Terror of the People 
was ſuch, that they took thoſe furious Storms al 
Hail, which laid che Roman Territory Walle, it 
the Vear 548, for Rains of Stones. ; 
K 46 See what we have ſaid of the City of Delphi 
Tol. 1. It ſtood von; the” Contines of Phocrs, and 
Beotia, towards he South Side of Mount Pang 
ul. So that eee Paphers have indiffe- 
rently made it td belong to either of theſe two Fro 
vinces. This City, formerly ſo famous for the 0- 


racle and Tore of Apollo, does not now retail 
0 


the lealf Foortteps. of its ancient Splendor. We 
find" nothing near it, but a iniferable poor Vils 
eld Caf. 
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| Nay, all theſe Signs together, made even the Conſcript Fathers deſirous to bring 
the auſpicious Image from Aſia, (which was to procure their Country ſo many 
Advantages) without Delay. The only Difficulty was, how to bring the Aſiaticłs 
to conſent to it. Rome had little Commerce with them, and no Country in Aſa, 
had yet entered into any Alliance with the Roman People. Nevertheleſs; the Ro- 
nans remembered, that the Greeks, with whom they had very little Correſpon- 
dence at that time, had been very willing to ſend to Rome the God e A#/tulapins 47, 
which had been brought from Epidaurus 45, where he was worſhipped under the 
Figure of a Snake. Beſides, Attalus 49, King of the Pergamenſes 5 in Aſia, was not 
unknown to them. He had made War with King Philip of Macedon, in Conjunction 
with them; and they therefore hoped, by his Interpoſition, to be able to bring 
from Peſſinus this precious Treaſure, with which they wanted to enrich Rome. And 
after all, this ſo much deſired Monument was nothing more, than a ſhapeleſs Stone, 
which, as was pretended, had fallen down from Heaven on Mount Ida 51. Ne— 
yertheleſs, the Romans, in order to obtain it of the People of Peſſinus, ſent a formal 
Deputation to King Attalus, and equipped a Squadron of five Quinqueremes. The 
Head of the Embaſſy was that Marcius Valerius Lævinus, who had formerly made 
War with King Philip, in Conjunction with Attalus, and who had been twice 
Conſul 52; and the leaſt dignified of his four 53 Aſſociates was an Maile. So that 
the Squadron, and the Quality of the Deputies, were very capable to gain the Ro- 
mens Credit in Afia. The five Ambaſſadors ſet Sail; and went by the Way of Delphi. 
There they conſulted the Oracle, and received this Anſwer, That by means of At- 


talus, the Romans ſbould infallibly obtain what they deſired ; but That when they 


had brought the Goddeſs to Rome, they ought not to put her in the Hands of any 
Perſon but of the beſt Man in the whole Republick. Then the Roman Squadron 
purſued its Voyage, and the Ambaſladors landed at a Port in Aſia, and came by 
Land to Pergamus, a City of Myſia. King Attalus gave them a favourable Reception; 


conducted them himſelf to Peſſmus 54 in Phrygia, on the Banks of the Sangaris 55 ; 


and the Interce ſſion of this neighbouring Prince facilitated: the Negotiation of the 
Ambaſſadors. They obtained of the Inhabitants of Pęſſinus, the Monument they 
ſo carneſtly deſired : and the Piece of Stone, which was honoured with the Name 
of Cybele, the Mother of the Gods, was granted them. They carried it on Board 
the Roman Galleys, which did not arrive in Italy till after the Conſuls were changed. 
But nevertheleſs, leſt we ſhould break the Thread of the Story, we will here give 
an Account of the ſolemn Reception the Goddeſs met with, at the Mouth of the 
Tyber, and at Rome. 

F. XVI. ONE of the Ambaſſadors ſailed away before the other Deputies, came to 
Rome, and reported that the Goddeſs would ſoon appear in the Port of Oftia 55. 


47. See what we have ſaid of the God Aſcula- 
diu, and the Circumſtances of his Removal from 
Epidaurus to Rome, Vol. 2. 

48 There were two Cities in Greece, called Epi- 
daurus. That here ſpoken of ſtood in the Territory 
of Argor, near a Place called now Cherroneſi, at a 
little diſtance fram The Saronic Gulpb, according to 
Sopbian. See Vol. 2. Niger calls it Þigiada ; and 
Pinet, Eſeulapio. * 

49 We have ſaid enough of King Attalus above, 
5.314 of this Volume, Note 7 ng 

O Pergamus was one of the moſt, conſiderable 
Cities in Great A and the Capital of a Kingdom 
of that Name. It till ſubſiſts, and is called Per- 
ane, or Bergomo. . See above, p. 314 of this Vo- 
ume, Note 8. 8 ee 

51 Mount Ida, ſo famous for the fabulous Story 

the Judgment of Paris, was in Phrygia. . Strabo 
calls the. higheſt Suminit of it Gargenrs. .- Ortelius 
reckons up fifteen Rivers that roſe among the Rocks 
8 Ida. But the greateſt Part of them are now dried 


54 The firſt aal 'of Marcus Valeria Le- 
unn was in the Year of Rome $33; and he was 
Conſul a ſecond time, with Marews Claxdins Mar- 


cellat, in the Year 343. 
53 Of the four Ai 
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with Marcus Valerias Levinus, the firſt (whoſe 
Name was Marcus Cæcilius Mezellus) had been Pre- 
tor; the ſecond, named Servius Sulpicius Galba, had 
been AÆdile; and the other two, Caias Tremellizs 
Flaceas, and Marcus Valerius Falto, had been Quæſ- 
ors. | = 
54 According to Herodian, and Ammianus Mar- 


cellinut, the Greeks took the Name of Peſſinus, from 


the Verb vim, which ſignifies 0 fall down; allu- 
ding to the falling down of the miraculous Stone, 
which the A/zaticks thought fit to deify, and change 


into a Cybele. 


55 The River Sangaris is now called Zangari, or 
Sangari, according to Leunclauius. It riſes in Mount 
Dyndimus, near the Town which Straße calls San- 

ia, and places an hundred and fifty Stadia, that is, 


even or eight es from Peſſinxs. After it has 
paſſed through 'a Part of Phrygra, it runs into Bi- 
chynia, and falls into the Exxme Sea, Conſtantings 


aks of a ſtately Bridge, which the 


Porphyrogenetes 


Emperor Juſtiniau built over this River. 


56 71 was the 8 Cy of . 
tium, and one of th equented Ports in . 
prin] Marciut, the fourth King of Roms Taid the 
firſt Foundations of it, not far from the Mouth of 
the T56er, as we have obſerved in tlie fieſt Volame. 
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Year of Immediately after, the News came, that the Squadron that carried her appeared of 


ROME 
DXLVIIL. 


P.ConntELIvs 
Scriero, P. Li- 
cintous Cras- 
$vs, Conſuls. 


had guarded it during the Voyage. Then Naſicas Ship advanced flowly towards 


q pri 
duced 


Terracina 57. Then the Senate was aſſembled; and upon the Report, the Ambac. 
fadors made of the Anſwers given by the Oracle of Delphi, the Conſcript Father; 
were much embarraſſed. They were to determine, which of the Romans was the 
beſt Man; and to chuſe out him, among ſo many Citizens of Virtue, who waz 
moſt worthy to receive the ancient Monument of Peſinus. The Preference in 
Point of Virtue which they were going to give, would be a Glory equal to that 
of the Triumphs of the moſt illuſtrious Heroes. It is not to be doubted, but 
many who were remarkable for Integrity of Life, preſented themſelves to the Se. 
nate, to obtain the moſt honourable Diſtinction that cver was gained. And at length, 
the Senators aſſembled declared in favour of Publius Cornelius Scipio, ſurnamed 
Nafica 38. He was Couſin-German to the great Scipio, and the Son of Cyeiyg 
Scipio, who loſt his Life in Hain, as he was making War there, under his Bro- 
ther Publius. But it is now difficult to give a full Account of that moſt ſignal 
Probity, which procured Naſica this great Diſtinction ; the Hiſtorians are defeRiye 
in this Particular. They have not told us, what were thoſe remarkable Virtue, 
which diſtinguiſhed the young Roman, among ſo many others, who profeſſed to 
obſerve the moſt exact Regularity of Life. All we can ſay is, that Scipio Nafica 
was thus diſtinguiſhed by a juft, and an underſtanding, tho' a ſuperſtitious Senate, 
This virtuous Roman was deputed to the Port of O/fza, there to receive the Goddel; of 
Peſſmus, and pay her the firſt Homage; and he was attended by ſuch of the Ladies of 
Rome, as were in the higheſt Veneration for their Virtue. Some of the Veſtal 
accompanied them, and among theſe, one who is much celebrated in Story. This 
was the famous Quinta 59 Claudia, whoſe Reputation had till this time been doubt. 
ful. Her exceſſive Love of Finery 50, and a ſtrange kind of Looſeneſs in her Air, 
had made ſome call her Modeſty in Queſtion. The Company came to Oftza, and 
there waited for the Arrival of the Goddeſs. As ſoon as ſhe appeared out at Ses, 
Nafica went on Board a Galley, and received the Image from the Prieſts 61, who 


the 


57 We have ſpoken of the Situation and Antiqui- they wore a kind of Rocher, the Whiteneſs of which 
ties of the City of Terracina, otherwiſe called Awxar repreſented the Purity and Innocence which tber 
in the L e of the Loli Fal. 2. iniſtry obliged them to preſerve. And the long 
: purple Mantle which they uſed to wear, gave them 
a majeſtick Air, which the looſer ſort of them turned 
to bad Uſes. When they were exerciſing their Of- 
fice, they covered their Heads with a Veil, which 
was not unlike an Amid. According to Feſtan it 
was white, botdered with Purple, and of an oblo 
ſquare Form { and the two Ends of it were faſt 
windtia was always under the Chin, with two Strings, or a Claſp, or Button. 
ſd to Ggnify a very different Family from that of SUFFBULUM, fays he, eff veflimentam album, pe 
the C HOY | te rum, quadrangulum, oblongum, quod in capite Vir. 
60 ine: Vater, cum 'ſacrificant, babere ſolent, idque 
Hale comprebenditur. And the Tame Author, on 
Deſire to pleaſe, could invent. So far as we can judge this Occation, mentions an old Law, which ws 


of it, by the ancient 'Monym epre- Written in the Temple, of the Goddeſs Ops, and 
ſented them in which forbad any Perſon to enter into the inner Pat 
Was T of the Temple, except the Veſtal, and the Sacrifice 
Round their Heads himſelf, joined the latter not to appear there, 
artfully difpoſed; Th without his geladen, on his Head. Hoc, RATE 
thoſe they receiv Videos Vxsrarzs AC SACERDOTEM Posrr 
capiti decus faciau CUM, INTROIJRE NEFAS'ESTO. Is, CUM INTROEAT; 
ſtrance he made to the Emperc SUFFIBULUM "HABETO. | 

vour of the Prieſteſſes df Yeftz,-Doubtleſs thoſe wo 561 In the Places conſecrated to the Worſhip of 


were leaſt louſly regardful of Actions ſuitable The Morber F the Gods, and above all at Peſſan, 
to theit Characters, valued themſelves upon dr the Had Prieſts called Galli and Archygalli; and the 
their Heads in an elegant and polite manner. It is moſt common Opinion is, that they Were ſo callel 
true indeed, that a V (as wWe have elſewhete ob- from the River Balfar. It was an eſtabliſhed Cuſtom 
ferved)' the Moment ſhe was initiated, cut off her among them, to drink ſome Water taken out of this 
Hair, to conferate it to the Goddeſs. But after- little River, befdre th the Gelebration of 
Wards they Obtained, or tock che Liberty to let it the N val 'Feafts of Cybele. After they bal 
in, At Jealt the Poet Pradentias tells us, drunk it, 


among em. 8 b which fimple People t for a pto- 
Dee annals — cauſed by the Die or 
- 8 * with which they thou were into . 
TOs Fane, Ae Firs -4 A EN 25 "Mad heres 
. was a long Tuniat, over which their Fury led them. Their hideous Diltortons 
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the Mouth of the Tyber, and ſtruck on a Bank of Sand, raiſed by the exceſſive Year of 
Heat of the Year. And here prophane Authors, and even ſome of the Fathers of R ME 


the Church, account for what they call a miraculous Event, on very different Prin- 33 of 
ciples. They both acknowledge, that the Veſtal Claudia ©? alone got the Ship off P.Connurs 
the Sand, on which it ſtuck. Having been ſuſpected of polluting her Conſecra- Seid, P. Li. 


ry Cinius CR as- 
tion sus, Conſuls. 
| | 4 «habe 1 0 * SEES Civ. 
Turnings of the Head, indecent Poſtures, and count of their ing continually for the o- Dei, B. 10. 
wy their 8 accompanied with the Sound zher of the Gods; and all agree with the Fathers of „ 16. 
of Drums and Flutes, were a natural Repreſenta- the Church, in 3 this Company of baſe Men, £44an. B. 2. 
tion of the Rage and Deſpair of Cybele, at the time who covered their Diſſoluteneſs with the Veil of Re- 8. 
that her dear Atys was taken from her by a violent ligion. Apuleius treats them as the Dregs of the 
Death. Or if you will, all theſe Actions were na- People. Lacian affirms, that they were more than 
tural Imitations of his. And it was in Imitation once convicted of the moſt enormous Crimes, and 
of his Example, that the Galli voluntarily ſubmitted eſpecially of having ſtolen a Gold Vial out of the 
to the ſame ſhameful Puniſhment, which this Shep- Temple of ſome Divinity, in which they had depo- 
herd had ſuffered, for _ broken his Promiſe to ſited the Image of their Goddeſs. Nor does Pla- 
the Goddeſs. So that St. Auſtin, B. 1. De Civitat. tarch give them more Quarter. Theſe Sorcerers, 
Dei, repreſents the Prieſts of Cybele, as ſoft and ef- ſays he, run about the Country to gather their Har- 
feminate Perſons. They were a Society of Villains, velt there; and give themſelves the Air of Prophets, 
fays he, who without Senſe of Modeſty, gave freely before the weak Populace. They ſing ſorry Verſes, 
into the moſt ſhameful Exceſſes. The Debaucheries and vend miſerable Rhapſodies for Oracles. They 
of theſe infamous Prieſts were viſible in their Coun- make it their Trade to tell Fortunes, and calculate 
tenances, Geſtures, and Walk. Nevertheleſs, adds Nativities by; Chiromancy, or by Lots. The delu- 
the ſame Father, they impudently _ in the ded Mob aſſemble round theſe Hypocrites, conſult 
ublick Streets, drew about them Crowds of filly them as inſpired Men, and buy little Books of them, 
eople, abuſed their Credulity, under the Pretence which they aſſure them will diſcover the Secrets of 
of Alms, and raiſed conſiderable Sums among them, Futurity to them. But ſuch infamous Wretches 
to expend on their Debaucheries. Even at Rome, cannot impoſe upon Perſons of any Underſtanding. 
the Magiſtrates ſuffered them to go all over the Ci- Hence that arch Reply of one Autiſtbenes, whom 
ty, —1 from Door to Door. Cicero, ſpeaking Clemens Alexandrinus mentions. I don't maintain 
of them, B. 2. De Legibas, quotes a Law which zhe Mother of the Gods, ſaid he to the Galli, who 
allowed the Miniſters of The Idæan Mother to beg asked an Alms of him in the Name of Cybele ; Ir 
on certain Days, and forbad all others. It runs thus. is the Gods who maintain her. The ſame Father 
PRETER IDEA MATRIS FAMULOS, EOSQUE Jus- alſo accuſes them of carrying with them old Ma- 
TIS DIEBUS, NE QUIS STIPEM COGITO. gician Women, who by the Efficacy of certain myſ- 
In order to repreſent the Travels of the Goddeſs, the terious Terms, did a great deal of Miſchief with 
Galli made it their chicf Buſineſs to run from City their Charms, and ſet Families at Variance. 
to City; carrying the Image of the Goddeſs with The extravagant Rage of theſe Madmen was like- 
them, either in a Cart, or more commonly on an wiſe yet more apparent in the horrible Ceremonies 
Aſs. They gathered the People round them by their they praQtiſed, at the Reception of a new Gallas. 
Drums and Flutes ; every one was earneſt to make But we ſhall not ſhock the Reader with a View of 
bis Offerings to The Mother of zhe Gods: and theſe the Abominations that were then committed, in the 
Offerings were put into the Hands of theſe Cheats, Sight of the whole World, according to Lucian, in 
who made the Superſtition of the People their Gain, his Treatiſe on the Worſhip of The Goddeſs of Sy- 
The AG which is the Subject of Lacian's Fable, ria. He will ſurely be better pleaſed to have a Veil 
had born the Image of the Goddeſs of Syria, that is, drawn over ſuch Acts, as are ſhocking to modeſt 
Cybele: and the Author, as he proceeds, ridicules Eyes and Ears. 
the fooliſh Agitations of the Galli, and their Chief, It is not indeed at all ſurprizing, that ſuch Vil- 
When they came lains, after they had crete the Order of Nature, 
ta Village, ſays Lacian, they ſtopped the Animal ſhould dreſs themſelves like Phrygian Women. A 
Depoſitum. Immediately female Dreſs was moſt ſuitable to their Condition 
one of them, with an Air of Ecſtacy, blew a Flute, and Manners, And accordingly they wore no other. 
Upon the firſt Sound of it, they all threw their The Archigallzs, who bad the Preheminence over 


the Ground; affected convulſive Motions ; and fell never appeared in publi 
| After this, broidered with Gold, on is Head. Neverthel 
We are not from hence to conclude, that Cybele 


old Inſeriptions which Grazer has col- 
lected. Strabo ons of + Len le at Magnefia, de- 
dicated to The Mother of i Cad, under the Name 
of Dy»dimene; and tells us, that the Wife, or 4 
cording to Platarch, the Daughter of Themiſtocles, 
officiated in it as Prieſteſs; ſhe is the fame whom 
Platarch calls. Mxefiproleme. het 
But from what has been ſaid, we may ſafely con- 
who t him in — on St. Jerom, that theſe Galli were not na- 
bat Abundance. The Cuſtom of theſe Impoſtors, tive , as he ptetends in his U ry on the 
Telling about, with the Statue of Cybele on an earth Chapter of che Prophet Hoſea. 
is hinted at in theſe Lines of Pedra. 2 [ 1 verb, 
Calli Cybeles circum ducere re 
Aſeam ſoleb | bajulantews Jareinas. alpine Gault into that Province of 


The ancient Writers ſometimes call theſe v. 4 able ther the Af — I that time, 
ient Writers ſomet probable, | ic 
bonds Agyries, Metagyries, and Menagyrier, hy 4 = the Goddeſs 


of the Gal 


« 


ſeek for Miniſters fr in a Country 
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Year of tion by Inceſt, ſhe addreſſed herſelf, ſay they, to the Goddeſs, and prayed her 


ROME 
' DXLVIIL. 


P.Cornxiivs 
Scie1o, P. Li- 
cixivs CRAS- 


sus, Conſuls. 


tbors ſignifies ſometimes a Prieſt of Cybele, and 


Oſtia to Rome, they relicyed one another, and ſhared the Fatigue. 


and Sea. It is more natural to fa 
either from the River Gallus, or from one of the 


firſt of theſe Prieſts, who was of this Name. What 
may have deceived St. Ferom, was the equivocal 


different Words for theſe two things. 


and was not to be found. ' 
what Dion. Halicarnaſſenſis reports of mo 


to give ſome Proof of her Virginity. And then, to the great Surprize of all 
Spectators, tho' ſeveral Yoke of Oxen, and a great Number of Men, had in Vain 
endeayoured to draw the Ship back into the Water, and exhauſted their Strength 
to no Purpoſe ; yet no ſooner had the Veſtal tied her Girdle to the Ship, but ſhe 
ſet her free without any Trouble. The Miracle has paſſed as unqueſtionable ; and 
whilſt the Pagan Writers aſcribe it to the Efficacy of The Mother of the Goa; 
Chriſtian Authors impute it to the Omniporence of the truc God, who was pleaſed 
to give Teſtimony to her Virginity, and deſtroy the Calumny, by the Miniſtry of 


his Angels. But notwithſtanding that there are ſo many Teſtimonies of the Faq, 


we have reaſon to believe, that the whole Story is fabulous, and one of thoſe Fic. 
tions, which were invented by the Poets. One prophane Author fathers this pre. 
tended Miracle of the Veſtal, only on the Theatre; and ſays, that from the Stage 
it was adopted by the Hiſtorians, and derived all its Authority from the Trage. 
dians. What Credit then is to be given to a Fable, invented by Poets, to enter. 


tain an Audience ? 


Bur whatever becomes of the Veſtal Claudia, and of the Miracle, the Image 


of the Goddeſs of Peſſinus was carried to Rome, with the utmoſt Pomp. The 
"Roman Ladies contended earneſtly with each other, for the Honour of carrying 


the Bier on which the myſterious Stone was laid; and as they walked on Foot from 
All the Inha. 
bitants of the Country, without Diſtinction, ran out in Crowds to meet this fa. 
cred Monument; and in all Places where it came, every one ſet perfuming 


Pots before his Door, and ſpared no Incenſe or Perfumes. Prayers were made 


Anger of Heaven, and raiſed a general Conſterns- 
tion. Such was the Superſtition of the ancient Re. 
mans, that they inſeparably annexed the Safety or 
Ruin of their Republick, to the Preſervation or Ex- 
tinction of the Fire which was burning in the Tem. 
ple of the Goddeſs. The Affair was brought be- 
fore the Tribunal of the Pontiſices; the preſſing In- 
ſtances of an alarmed People were not to be te- 
| N . ſiſted; and Informations were brought againſt Ami 
ſometimes a Gaul. But the Greek,Writers have two lia. Her Judges preſumed her alley, tho? ſhe pro- 
nat They call teſted ſhe was innocent; and the Feſtal, enraged a 
the Miniſters of the Moher of the Gods T, and Suſpicions ſo prejudicial to her Honour, addreſſed 
the Gault, Kiara, and Pn. ) her ſelf to Veſta, for her Protection. In Preſence 
62 This Miracle is of the ſame kind as that men- of the Pontiſices, and the other Veſtalt, ſhe ftretch- 
ed out her Hands over the Altar of Veſta, and with 
Eyes lifted up to Heaven, pronounced this Prayer. 
O Goddeſs, _— 0 Rome! F my Manner: 
baue been blameleſs for the thirty'Vears that I hav 
been devoted to thy Altars, give ſoine ſenſible Prof 
of your Preſexce here this Day. ii i 1% you I af) 
far: Favoar and PR. Safer me not then, | 
conjure you, to end my Days by an infamous Death. 
I am guilty, ſacrifice me 12. to 2 Vengeance. 
1 order to preſerve my Fellow Citizens from the fi 
ral Effects of your Rage, I am ready to ſubmit tothe 
horrible Puniſhments appointed for ſacrilegious Vel- 
tals. As ſoon as ſhe had ended her Prayer, ſhetore 
off a Piece of the ſiue Linen of her Robe, and 
threw! it upon the Fire-place ; and then, adds this 
Author, the Cynders grew warm all on a ſudden, 1 
bright Flame aroſe out of them, and conſumed the 
Piece of Linnen. 80 that there was no Occaſion 
to have Recourſe to the uſual Ceremonies, to te. 
kindle the Fire un the Altar of Veſta; or to app 
the Anger of the Goddeſs, by the ſeveral Expiations 
appointed on ſuch Occaſions. 
21 To which we add, that it were needleſs t0 
enquite whether theſ Sorts of Facts were Fiction 
invented by the Prieſts, whoſe Intereſt it was to de- 
geive the Multitude; or by the Hiſtorians who relate 
f Mer, Nothing can be drawn from them to 
dvantage of iſm: If they were true, 
that can juſtly be inferred from thence is, that God 
was pleaſed to produce theſe extraordinary Effects, 


then very little known to the Eaſtern Nations, 
and divided from them by a vaſt Extent of Land 
with all the 


Ancients, that the Gall: took that Denomination, 


Meaning of the Word Gallus, which in Latin Au- 


accuſed of cs Sow: her ſacred Vows by het 
inſt her 


to be condemned. In' this Extremity therefore, ſhe 
Geda I bave 


2 Crime 


er full of 
Tis « 8 


they immediately declared Tasia iundę the 
Crimes. laid Nee Charge: ha ordered rick Search 
to de made after. her Accuſer 5 but he diſappeared, 


#8» 
- k.. 2 4 - 
| 4:4 \ 4 3 5 * 
iſe to 2 


_ 


of 


ba . : 0 k 
this Accident was deemed the in Vindication of opprefled Innoc 
er Ore-runner cation eſſed Innocence. 
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to the pretended Goddeſs; and ſhe was intreated to be ever propitious to the Year of 
City of Rome. And laſtly, ſhe was depoſited in the Temple 653 of Victory, on R O E 
the Hill 54 Palatinut. Hereafter, we ſhall ſee a particular Sanctuary erected to PXLVIM. 
Cybele 3 and from this time, the Day on which the Goddeſs arrived, became a ſo- P. Corners 
lemn Feſtival, which was fixed to The Eve 55 of the Nones of April. - All Rome Sciri0, F. Li- 
joined in the Celebration of it; and every one then made his Offerings to The — 
Mother of the Gods. A ſacred 55 Banquet was prepared for her; and this Feſti- 
val was diſtinguiſhed by Games, called Megalenſes 57. And it was chiefly in Ho- 
nour to Cybele, that Comedies and Tragedies were acted at Rome; where they were 

| & nov 


63 The Temple of Victory, was one of the moſt the Prieſts appeared at Rome in their richeſt Habits, 
venerable Places in Rome, for its Antiquity. It was ſacrificed to the Goddeſs, and celebrated the Games 
fad, upon the Credit of an old Tradition, that the to her Honour; but without deviating at all from 
frcadians brought into Italy by Evanaer, had firſt laid ancient Cuſtom, or exceeding the Bounds preſcribed 
the Foundations of it, on the Hill Palatinus. Dion. by the Laws. So that the Ceremonies obſerved 
Hal. fays, Antiq. B. 1. that they inſtituted Sacrifices there, on theſe folemn Days, were ſtripped of all 
in Honour to the Goddeſs, and renewed them eve- thoſe Vanities which Fable had introduced into the 
ry Year. This Practice long ſubſiſted among the Worſhſp of Cybele. The Romans left theſe foreign 
Romans; and, as our Hiſtorian teſtifies, was conti- Superſtitions to be praQiſed by a Pbrygian Prieſt 
nued to his time. But it is probable, that this Tem- and Prieſteſs; who were both employed in the Sa- 
ple had been repaired, or rebuilt, ſince Evander's crifice offered to Cybeſe. They were ſuffered to 


Time. : ; walk thro? the City, and beg, as uſual, for The Mo- 
64 See what we have ſaid of the Hill Palatinut, ther of the Gods. ' The two Miniſters carried on 
B.1. p.20. of Vol. 1. Note 72. their Breaſts, Images which repreſented ſome of the 


65 Ovid, in his fourth Book of Faſti, and moſt Adventures of the Goddeſs: And in their March, 
of the Calendars of old Rome, fix the Feaſt of Cy- they ſung Hymns to her Praiſe, and played. on 
- bele to The Eve of the Nones of April; which an- Flutes, and beat Drums. To which Dion. Hal. 
ſwered to our fourth Day of April. Nevertheleſs, adds, that no Citizen ever ſo far demeaned him- 
Livy ſeems to poſtpone it to The Eve of the Ides of ſelf, as to diſcharge the one Offices of a Prieſt 
April; that is, with us, the twelfth Day of that of Cybele in partycoloured Habits, after the Phry- 
Month. Iz adem widtorie, que eſt in Palatio, per- gian e. And upon this Occaſion, he remarks 
tulere Deam, pridie Idus Aprilis ; iſque 9 fait. the inviolable Attachment of the Romany to the Re- 
But we are inclined to believe, that the Copyiſts of ligion of their Fathers. The Senate, ſays he, were 
the Roman Hiſtorian miſtook the Dates, and took always upon their Guard againſt foreign Ceremo- 
the [des for the Nones. Or perhaps Livy might nies, and took the moſt effectual Care to exclude 
mean that the [des was the Day of the Tranſlation every thing out of the Worſhip of the Gods, that 
of the Goddeſs ; and not that the Games, called was either indecent, or had the leaſt Appearance of 
Megaleſia, were celebrated on that Day. Spartian Novelty. So that the Roman Republick, adds he, 
places this Feſtival on The Eighth of the Ides, which always rejected with Horror, thoſe impious Fictions 
coincides with the Noxes of April. And if then we which ſubjected the Gods to ſhameful Paſſions, and 
adhere to the old Calendars, and Ovid's Faſti, we made them guilty of the moſt enormous Crimes. 
muſt conclude, that Spartian was miſtaken by one She treated in the ſame Manner, all that Fable had 
Day. reported of Saturn's Rage againſt his own Father ; 
66 Sce what we have ſaid, Vol. 2. of the religi- of the cruel Methods he took to maintain himſelf 
ous Feaſts, which the Roman made in Honour to upon the Throne; and of the Rigours of his Im- 
their Gods, and called Lectiſternia. priſonment, when his Son Jupiter, after he had 
67 According to Cicero, in his Treatiſe, De A- mounted his Throne, ſhut him vp in the Bottom of 
ruſpicum reſponſir, The Megaleſian Games were an- Hell. The Stories of the Wars of the Gods, their 
nually celebrated at Rome, on the Hill Palatinat, Battels, Wounds, Captivities and Baniſhment, were 
in Honour to The Mother of the Gods, or MEGALE all put upon the ſame Foot. None of thoſe mourn- 
Marg, that is, The Great Mother; and near her ful Solemnities were ever celebrated at Rome, where- 
Temple. - This was the Appellation the Greeks gave in the lamenting Mothers accuſed the Gods of Cruel- 
her, and from thence this Solemnity was called Me- ty, to repreſent Ceres's Complaints, upon the Rape 
galeſia; a Term which the Romans retained, ſays of Praſerpine. As much corrupted as the Romans 
Cicero, to ſhew that the Worſhip of Cybele was were, adds our Author, they baniſhed out of their 
brought into Italy from Greece "Is ego de illis religious Shews, the fooliſh Agitations of the Co- 
dis loquar, quos in Palatio noſtri Majores, ante Tem- rybantes, the ſecret Aſſemblies which ſcreen the 
plam, in ipſo Macnz MATR1S conſpectu, Moa- moſt monſtrous Abominations, the Licentiouſheſs 
LENSIBUS fiers celebrarique voluerunt. Qui uni lu- of the Bacchanals, and the Liberties which aban- 
di ne verbo quidem appellantur. Latino, ut vocabulo doned Men and Women took in the moſt venera- 

ſo, & appetita religio externa, & magne Matris ble Places, BE , 
nomine ſuſcepta, declaretur. Others derive the Thus far Dion, Halicarnaſſenſis. And from this 
Name of Megaleſia, from a Temple called Megale- Account, who would not conclude, that the Ro- 
fron, which the Pefſinuntii erected to Cybele, in their mans diſtinguiſhed themſelves from other Nations by 
City. And therefore it is very ſtrange, that ſome the Purity of their Worſhip ? Whereas all that oughr 
Authors ſhould have confounded the Celebration of to be inferred from theſe Flatteries is, That the Po- 
The Megaleſian Games, with that of The Great, or lytheiſm of Rome, as mad as it was, kept free from 
Roman Games. The Perſon moſt reproached wich the Fanaticiſm of the Greeks. | 
this Miſtake is Doxatzs. He did not conſider, that But to return to the Feſtivals inſtituted in Honour 
the former were always celebrated in April, and the to Cybele. It was cuſtomary for the Roman Ladies 
latter only in September; as Cicero obſerves, in his to fing and dance before the Statue of the Goddeſs, 
rſt Oration. againſt Verrer. The latter were ſo- according to St. Auſtin, B. 2. De Civit. Dei. c. 4. 
lemnized in Honour to Fapiter, Fun, Minerva, The Citizens of ome, during theſe rejoicing Day 
and, in a word, - The Great Gods, or all the Gods gave each other mutual Marks of Affection 

of the firſt Claſs: The former only in Honour to Love. They met together, and invited one ano- 
Cyiele. And in theſe, favs Dien. Hal. Autig. B. 2. ther to Entertainments, at which Care as taken to 
Vol. III. | | 6 G | tre vive 
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Year of now. played in a much more decent and handſome Manner than heretofore. Bat 
DXIIX. F. XVII. As ſoon as Quintus Cæcilius Metellus had been nominated D;Fazy 
IRS by the Comſul Publius Licenins, he came to Rome, aſſembled the Comitia by Cen. 


482 


us CETREGUS, furits in the Martius, and they choſe M. Carnelius 55 Cethegus, and Py. 

— Tonen. lis Sempronias Tuditanus, Conſuls. The latter was abſent, commanding the At. 
nue, Conſuls. my that was in Greece, and watching the Steps of the King of Macedon. 

Arter the Conſuls, Prætors were choſen; and the Suffrages fell, on Marcy, 

Marciur Ralls, to whoſe Lot it fell to have the 1 uriſdiction of Cauſes between 

the Roman Citizens, and to govern the City; on Lucius Sertbonins Libo, who waz 

firſt appointed to hear the Cauſes of Foreigners, and afterwards went to command 


an Army of two Legions, in Ciſalpine Gaul; on Marcus Pomponius Mat ho, to 


whoſe Lot the Pretorſhip of Sicily fell; and on Tiberius Claudius Nero, who be. 
came Pretor of Sardinia. And as ſoon as theſe ſix chief Magiſtrates were choſen, 
the Aſſembly of the People diſperſed, and Cæcilius laid down the 59 Dia. 


tor ſhip. 
Thx 


: :ve the anci t Frogality. The Theatrical Sports thoſe Tim began a new Career, and brou ht fine 
which were thn — contributed much to the Weather. The Earth, which is repreſented by Cy. 
publick Joy ; the Magiſtrates appeared at them Sele, feels the kindly Warmth of that Planet, at the 
in purple; and no Slave was admitted to them, ac- Return of the Spring and ſeems to open her Boſom, 
cording to Cicero, in his Diſcourſe om The Anſwers to enrich the Wor d with her Gifts. And hence 
of the Aruſpices. Only Per of free Condition theſe Demonſtrations of Joy, at a time when more 
could enjoy the Pleaſures of this Sight. But it is mild and ſerene Weather rejoiced all Nature. The 
hard to gueſs, upon what Reaſons this Exception #intb of the Calends of April, or the twenty fourh 
was founded. | | of March, the Day before the Feſtival of the Hl. 

The Ancients likewiſe ſpeak of ſome other So- laria, was ſpent in Mourning, The People, accor- 
lemnities, eſtabliſhed at Rome, in Honour to Cybele. ding to Macrobins, wy on Appearances of Grief 
Such was the Ceremony which was conſtantly prac- perhaps to repreſent the gloomy Clouds of Winter. 
tiſed, of carrying the Image of Cybele in * Pa And this ſudden Tranſition from Sorrow to Joy, 
of the City, near the Place where the little River was probably a Repreſentation of the Viciſſitudes of 
Almox loſes itſelf in the Tyber. This is the Rivulet the ons, which ſucceeded one another. Ter. 


which is now called Accia, or Aqza d. Accia. The 
Prieſts of Cybele, the 8 who were 
the Guardians of the Sbilline Books, and the Ma- 

iſtrates of Rome, according to Lacan, Pharſal. 
37 all come to this Place, and there waſhed the 
Chariot that carried the Image of the Goddeſs, the 
a itſelf, and all the Ornaments which the Prieſts 
uſed to wear. It was a received Tradition, that 
the Statue-of Cybele had been waſhed by one of the 
Galli, or Archigalli, who brought this ſacred Depo- 
ſitum from Peſſinas to Rome, before it was placed 
in the Temple of Victory. And the Romans made 
it a conſtant Rule, to renew the ſame Ceremon 
every Year, on The Sixth of the Calends of April, 
or the 27th Day of March. 

Herodian, in his Life of the Emperor Commodut, 
mentions the Homages which the Romans paid to 
Cybele, about the End of the Month of March. Her 
Statue was ſolemnly carried into the Streets of the 
City, on a rich Bier. The Emperor and Grandees 
made it Matter of Duty, to out, during the 
Proceſſion, their richeſt and moſt valuable things. 
This ſtately atus drew the Eyes of all Spectu- 
tors, and a moſt magnificent Sight. The reſt 
of the Day was ſpent in Maſquerades of all ſorts. 
Every one was then permitted to diſguiſe himſelf; 
ſo that ſome of the Dregs of the People appeared at 
this Feſtival, in the Habits, and counterfeiting the 
Dignity, of Magiſtrates. And St. Auſtin tells us, 
that theſe metamorphoſed Animals acted their Parts 
in the Proceſſions of Cybele. This Father, who was 
an Eye-witneſs of all the Obſcenities that were com- 
mitted in theſe licentious Times, cried out with In- 
dignation againſt the of ſome Buffoons 
_— acc ied the Statue. They did not bluſh, 
ſays he, to the moſt obſcene Songs, and ly 
violate the Rules of Modeſty, by laſcivious Poſtures. 
This is the ſame Feſtival that Macrobizs calls Hi- 
EARIA, in his Saurnalia, B. 1. c.21. He places it 
on The eighth of the Calends of April, that is, the 
twenty fifth Day of March. The Sun then entered 


N 
* 


the Eguivox, according to the common Opinion of 


tullian in his Apology, and Trebellias Pollio, in his 
Life of the Emperor Claudius, tells us, that the 4+ 
chigallus, who was devoted to the Worſhip of Ce 
bele, made cruel Inciſions in his Arms, on this Dy 
of Mourning, caught the Blood which run out cf 
his Wounds, and offered it to the Goddeſs by Wy 
of Libation. And therefore the laſt mentioned Au. 
thor calls The zinth of the Calends of April, Din 
Sanguinis, or The Day of Blood. 

nd as Pines were conſecrated to Cybele, it wis 
an eſtabliſhed Cuſtom to carry one of theſe Tres 
into the Temple of the Goddeſs, in the Beginning 
of the Spring. The Emperor Julian mentions this 
Cuſtom in his Diſcourſe on The Mother of the Gol. 
He tells us, that on the Day of the Equinox, the 
Pine-tree was cut down, and then offered to the 
Goddeſs. And Arnobius has preſerved ſome Traces 
of this Cuſtom in the following Paſſage of the fiſh 
Book. Quid enim fibi valt illa Pinus, quam ſemper, 
ſtatis diebus, in Deum Matris imtromittitis Handl 
rium? The Trunk of the Tree was bound round 
with Wool, and adorned with Crowns of Violets 
In the middle was placed the Figure of the Sbep- 
herd Atis, whom Cybele moſt tenderly loved. And 
ſome Calendars of old Rome point out this Cere 
mony, by the Words Arbor intrat. It is fixed to 
The eleventh of the Calends of April, that is, tht 
twenty firſt Day of March. 

68 Emmnins in his Azxals, and Cicero in his Book 
De Clar. Orat. both commend Marcus Cornelis 
Cethegus; and ſay he was one of the moſt eloqueit 
Men of his Age. | 
69 The End of this Year 548 was remarkable fot 
the Celebration of The Roman, and The Plebeiu 
Games. The former were repreſented for three Dajs 
together, at the Expence of the Carile Mdiles, Cntw 
and Lucius Cornelius Lentalus. The latter was tht 
General in Hieber Spain, with the Title of Pr. 
Conſul; and was abſent, when the People advanctl 
him to the Ædileſbip. So that his Employmets 
abrogd did not ſuffer him to come to Rome, to © 
erciſe his Office there. As for The Plebeian Geo 
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Taz Pro. Conſuls were choſen afterwards; and it is probable that one of the Year of 
new Conſuls preſided at their Election, which did not come on till Publius Sem- R O E 
ronius Was returned to Rome. He was then in Greece, where he had found the 723 
Affairs of Rowe in a bad State, thro the Negligence of Publius Sulpicius, his M. Conner 


predeceſſor. The King of Macedon, ever intent upon ſettling Peace in Greece, B Stufe, 


that he might be at Liberty to go and relieve Hannibal, or Carthage, had taken us Tuprra- 
Advantage of the Inaction, in which Sulpicius had ſuffered the Roman Troops to vs, Confule. 
languiſh away two Years : And at length he had reconciled the Mtolians to 
him, or rather, had forced them to make Peace with him. Theſe faithful Allies 
of Rome, being left deſtitute of any Succours, entered into a Treaty with the 
Macedonian. And Sempronius did not come ſoon enough to repair the Faults 
of Sulpicius. It was not till after the Peace was concluded between Macedon and 
Atolia, that Sempronius appeared off Dyrrachium 79, with a Fleet of thirty five 
Ships of War, on board which he had ten thouſand Foot, and a thouſand Horſe. 
This Reinforcement would have been ſufficient to have preſerved Mtolia from 
the Oppreſſions of the King of Macedon; but it came too late. However, dem- 
pronius thought it proper to create new Buſineſs for King Philip, in his own 
Kingdom. In order to keep him there, he ſtirred up the Parthini 7', and ſome 
other Macedonian Nations, which bordered on T/lyricum, and beſieged the City of 
Dimales 72. This News drew the Macedonian againſt the Romans, with all his 
Forces. He came near Apollonia 73, and there encamped. He knew that Sem- 
pronius had ſhut himſelf up there, and had ſent Lætorius, one of his Lieutenant- 
Generals, with fifteen of his Galleys, to Artolia, to break the new Peace. 
Philip therefore took Advantage of their Abſence, ravaged the Territory of Apol- 
ſonia, and came and offered dv empronius Battel. But the Roman General was too 
wiſe to hazard a Battel with unequal Forces. He kept within the Walls of Apo/- 
lonta. He had Strength enough to ſuſtain a Siege, tho he was too weak to keep 
the Field. But the Macedonian, on the other hand, had neither Proviſions enough, Liey, B. 29; 
nor a ſufficient Number of Forces, to attempt to take Apollonia. Philip there- © 2 
fore formed a more prudent Scheme, and which was more for his Intereſt. He 
had juſt concluded a precarious Peace with the Mtolians; and his great Deſire 
at preſent was to come to a Treaty with the Romans, in order to obtain a Peace 
of them, or at leaſt a Truce. That therefore he might not irritate them by new 
Hoſtilities, he immediately decamped, and retired into the Center of his Domi- 
nions. | my 
PHILIP's Deſigns were alſo ſeconded by the Epirots. Tho they were for 
the moſt part in the Intereſt of Rome, they began to be weary of this tedious War 
with Macedon; and therefore, with the Conſent of Sempronius, they ſent a De- 
putation to King Philip, to bring him to a Peace, both with them and the No- 
mans. One ſingle Conference, ſaid they, between you and Sempronius, wilt 
an End to the Aﬀair, and reſtore Tranquillity to our Countries. And this very 
thing the Macedonian moſt carneſtly deſired. His Engagements with Hannibal no 
longer flattered his Ambition as formerly. The Condition of the Carthaginian 
was no longer ſuch, as to be a Temptation to Philip to come into 1taty, to ſhare 
his Glory, and the Fruits of his Conqueſt. And in ſhort, it was his Intereſt to 
reconcile himſelf with Rome. 

PHILIP therefore immediately ſet out for Epirus; and the City of 74 Phe- 
nice in Chaonia was the Place where the Conferences were held. The King of 


the two other /AEdiles, Tiberius Claudias Aſellus, and Elymiote and Daſſarete. See B. 25. p. 22. of this 
Marcus Junius Pennus, entertained the People with Volume, Noxe 42 "FN 
them no leſs than ſeven times. 72 See what we have ſaid of the Situation of 
70 The City of Dyrrachium, now Durazzo, Dimales, or Dimallum, a City of Hilyricum, then 
ſtands on the Coaſt of the Adriatick Sea, on the belonging to the Kingdom of Macedon, p. 172. of 
Conſines of New Epires, or Albania. See what this Volume, Noze 151. We 
we have ſaid of it, B. 25. p. 21. of this Volume, 73 This was that City of ollonia, which the 
Note 44. It was formerly the Capital of the Ter- ancient Geographers call Apollonia T anlantiorum. 
itory of the Taulantii, which ſome now call Ta/- It ſtood on the Weltern Coaſt of Macedon. See 
lands, others Tamoriza. Le Noir gives this little what we have ſaid of it, as well as of the other 
Country the Name of Maſachia. | Cities of that Name, above, p. 22. of this Volume, 
71 The Paribiui inhabited that Diſtria of Llyri- Note 57 ; | 
cam, which was watered by the River Aout, and 74 Phenice, which ſome Authors call Phanates, 
then belonged to the Kingdom of Macedon, of is the ſame City which was afterwards called Fa- 
Which it was a Part. They bordered upon the driawopolis, a SE F664, 1 
1 | Macedon, 
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M. Corxeii- 


'USCETHEGUS, 


P. SgmPRONI- 


vs TupiTa- 
nus, Conſuls. 


cedonians. Philip, on his Part, included in the Treaty Pruſias King of Biihynis, 


aſſembled, and Pro-Conſuls choſen. The two Conſuls for the laſt Year were con- 
tinued at the Head of the Armies they had commanded the laſt Campaign. Pu. 
lius Licinius again made War in Bruttium, where he commanded two Legions 


ur, and L. Manlius Acidinus, were continued in their Pro-Conſulates. And laſt 
ly, Livius, with two Legions, watched Mago in Ciſalpine Gaul. And beſides 
theſe Pro- Conſuls, Pro-Pretors di were alſo choſen, who commanded different 
Bodies of Troops, in different Provinces. | | | 


his firſt Conſulſbip, to' eret'a Temple To Honour AND VIRTUE : and the Deſign 
-of the great Marcellus, when he made this Vow, in the Battel he fought with the 
Gaul near Claſtidium, was, to place both Divinities under the ſame Roof. But 
the ſuperſtitious Romans oppoſed it. The Pontiſices declared, That it was not 
awful to wotſhip'more than one God, in one Temple. They urged, that if Light- 
ning fell upon this Building, or any other Prodigy happened, it would not be pol- 
ſible to diſcover; to which of the two Divinities the expiatory Duties preſcribed 
by Religion on ſuch Occaſions were to be paid. Beſides, the Sacrifices would have 
bern confounded together, and the Gods would have had little Regard to partial 
Homages. Upon theſe Repreſentations therefore of the Pontiſices, the Temple 


* 
— 


Articles were fairly engroſſed, and ſigned by both Parties; and then a Truce was 
declared for two Months, to give the Deputies at the Congreſs time to carry the 
Treaty to Nome, get it confirmed by the Senate, and bring it back to Pyænice. 
And it may be obſerved of Philip, now gewly reconciled to Rome, that he would 
have ſaved himfelf/a great deal of Uncaſineſs, if he had been as conſtant in keey. 
ing the Peace, as he had been prudent in making it. His Levity afterward 
brought all his Misfortunes upon him. | 
F. XVIII. Wurx the Peace 
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Maceuon, and the Chiefs of the Epirots, came thither firſt; and as ſoon as ſome 
Preliminatics were ſettled, Sempronius came, and after him Aminander, King of 
the Athamanes 75, and the Deputiès of the Epirot Cities, and of thoſe of 76 Ha 
nania. One of the chief Men of Epirus ſpoke firſt, addreſſing his Diſcourſe to 


King Philip, and then to Sempronius, exhorting both to entertain pacitick Senti. 

ments, and reſtore their Countries Peace; which he demanded, in the Name ot ma 
all the Epirot Nation. Then Sempronius aſſumed the Diſcourſe, and propoſed nd 
the Conditions of the Peace. He inſiſted, that Parthini, Dimales 77, Bargulum nat! 
and 75 Bugenium, ſhould immediately become ſubje& to the Romans; and conſent. Th: 


ed (in caſe the Roman Senate approved of it) to give up 79 Atintania to the Ma. 


and alſo Acbaia, Beotia, Theſſaly, Acarnania, and Epirus. And Sempronius, on 
the other hand, comprehended in it, the 1/zans do, King Attalus, King Plenratus, 
Nabis King of Lacedemon, the c_/Elians; the Meſſentans, and the Athenians, The 


| d with Macedon was concluded, Sempronius return- 
ed to Rome, and entered upon the Conſulſhip. Then the Comitia by Tribes were 


* 


againſt Hannibal, till the Conſul thought fit to recall him. Scipio remained in gi. 
city, ſtill continuing his Preparations for a Voyage to Afric. L. Cornelius Lentu- 


\ 


BEroxk the Roman Generals took the Field, the City was wholly taken up with 
Games, and Works of Peace. Marcellus the Son had the Charge of dedicating 
the Temple of Virtue. His illuſtrious Father had made a 82 Vow, in the time of 


7+ Arbamani, . little Diſtrict of Epirut, ſi- 79 The Atintanes poſſeſſed that Country which of the 
hate beyond the River Achelons, between Tila, lay between Epirus, and the moſt Weſtern Part of theſe R 


: Acarnania, and AErolia. Pliny places it in the laſt Macedon. We have ſpoken of them already, B. 2. 


mentioned Country, which bounded it to the South. 80 The Ilians took their Name from a City cal of the 
176 Acarnantia was formerly a Canton of old E- led Ilion, which the Geographers place in Eordes. they {| 

pirus. Nevertheleſs, Strabo makes it a Province of See the fourth Volume. | ſubmi 

Achaie. = 81 One of theſe Pro-Pretors was Spurins Lute It 


- unleſs Livy meant by it the 
- the Corifines of Macedon, and Iihyricum, in the  Hoſlilins Tubalus, whoſe Lot fell in the Territ!] 


alam is not known; rizs Gallut, who, ſhared the Command of the Troops, be anni 
8 Pyrgus, which in the Neighbourhood of Ariminum, with the Pf. quired 
iver Genius, on Conſul Marcus Livins; and the other was Ca Offices 


77- The Situation of 


ſtood near the Month of 'the 


Neighbourhood of 'Dyrrachizm, of the Country of of Capra, as it had done the laſt Year. Titus um Were fir 


the Parihini, and of Apollonia. | * 
78 The ancient Geographers ſay nothing of the of Tarentum, and the Country of the Salentini. The | 
Situation of Exgenianz and of the Moderns, ſome InſpeRion of the Sca-Coalts of Serdivia, and 35 BY 4 N 


tins Flamininus was confirmed in the Government Conſuls. 


conjecture that it is Lea/ſininm, a City of Dalmatia, of forty Galleys, were committed to Cncins Ofc 


mentioned in Antoninus's Itinerary ; others con- vins Nepor, for the Year 752 the” See, 
- found it with AZgiziam in Srywpbi a, a Country 82 See p. 325 of this Volume, Note 42. | woke, 


near that of the Atintanes. 
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which was at firſt built for both Divinities, was dedicated only to the Worſhip of Year of 
HoNoUR; and another was built, in all haſte, to VIRTU Ek. But Marcel. R O M E 
lus the Father could not dedicate them in his Time. This Honour was reſerved PXLX- 


for Marcellus the Son, ſeventeen Years after the Vow to build them had been M CorntgLi- 


made. 2 
Tux ſame Spirit of Superſtition had likewiſe diſcoyered Prodigies in many v, Tuns 


natural Events, which were ſaid to bave happened in different Places. It was ſaid, vs, Conſuls. 
That two Suns had been ſeen in full Day; and That an extraordinary Light had 
appeared in the Night: That at Setia a Gleam of Fire had been ſeen which reach- 
ed from the Eaſt to the Weſt; That one of the Gates of Terracina had been ſtruck 
with Lightning; That one of the Gates of Anagnia, and a part of the Wall, had 
been beaten down with Thunder; and That an extraordinary Noiſe had been 
heard in the Temple of Juno, at Lanuvium. Upon theſe Reports, publick Prayers 
were ordered to be offered up, and all the Temples were opened and viſited on a 
Day appointed. Sacrifices were alſo offered up for nine Days together, to avert 
the ill Conſcquences of the Preſage of a Shower of Hail, which was taken for 
a Shower of Flints. Thus the Romans ran again into an Exceſs of Superſtition. 
Hannibal was (till dreaded in Italy, and the fear of him increaſed the Reſpect 
paid to the Gods. | 

S. XIX. Bor Rome was likewiſe as careful to make proper Preparations for the 
War, as to render her Gods propitious to her, The Conſuls propoſed to the Senate 
to raiſe Recruits for the Armies in the ſeveral Provinces; and whilſt this Affair 
was debating, one of The Conſcript Fathers declared his Opinion, that the Time 
was come for putting a Stop to ſome Abuſes, which the Neceſlities of paſt Times 
had introduced, to the Injury of the Publick. At theſe Words great Silence was 
made, and the Senator proceeded thus. Six Tears ago, 53 twelve of our Colo- 
nies in Latium, uſurped the Right of not furniſbing their Contingents of Troops 
for the Roman Armies. They now glory in this Exemption, and look on their 2 
ing continued in the Enjoyment of it, as a e Privilege of their own. 
The Fear of an Inſurrection forced us to tolerate this Uſurpation, and the Neceſ* 
ſity of the Times obliged us to diſſemble it. Neverthleſs, our other Colonies, who 
are more. faithful, and more obedient, ſuffer by the Exemption of theſe refractory 
Cities, Mill you then ſuffer this, Conſcript Fathers, at @ time when the Weak- 
neſs of our foreign Enemy ought to make us the more formidable to our Subjects? 

Tris Diſcourſe put the Senators in mind of what they had utterly forgotten; 
and all thought it neceſſary to force the ungrateful Colonies to diſcharge their 
Duties. The Senate decreed, that the Conſuls ſhould bring the Decurions 54, 
who compoſed the Body of the Magiſtrates of the twelve Colonies, to Rome; 
where they were required to give in an Account of the Number of Men each 
of their Cities had furniſhed for the Republick, in the Times when they furniſhed 
moſt, about the beginning of the Wars with Hannibal. And it was allo decreed, 
That they ſhould raiſe in their Diſtricts, double the Number of Foot demanded 
of them, and Six-ſcore Horſe ; That if any of the Colonies was not in a Condi- 
tion to inliſt ſo great a Number of Horſe, it ſhould furniſh, three Foot-Men for 
one Horſe-Man; That theſe Soldiers ſhould be choſen out of the beſt and richeſt 
of the Citizens in thoſe Cities; That the Republick ſhould have a Right to ſend 
theſe Recruits out of Italy, to any Ports ſhe pleaſed ; and That, if the Decurions 
of the twelve Colonzes perſiſted in refuſing ro grant the Senate theſe Demands, 
they ſhould be detained at Rome, and not admitted to an Audience, till they 


ſubmitted. Nor was'this all. The Senate likewiſe required, That a Tax ſhould 


be annually raiſed in each of thoſe. Cities, for the Subſiſtence of the Soldiers re- 


quired of them; and laſtly, That the Cenſors of thoſe Colonies ſhould, before their 
Offices expired, ſend to Rome Accounts of the Numbers of their Citizens, who 
were fir to bear Arms. This Decree of the Senate was put in Execution by the 
Conſuls. The Decurions of the twelve Colonies came to Rome, and all complained 


$3 Nepete, Surri, Ardea, Cale; Alba, Carſeoli, juſt Quota of Troops. We have ſhewn the Situs 


ora, Sueſſa, Setria, Narnia, and Interamna, were tion of them already. 


the twelve Colonies, which fix Years ago had re- 84 See What we have ſaid of the Decarions, of 
faſed to furniſh' the Roman Republick, with their whom the Senators of the Colonies and Manicipia 


conſiſted, p. 0. of Vol. 2. Note 3. 


of 
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Year of of the Severity of the Decree, but ſome in a more, others in a leſs, obſtinate 


| t 

RO M E manner. We cannot poſſibly, ſaid they, furniſh double the Number of Troops wy 1 
DE, formerly did. Why muſt we be thus utterly ruined? What Crime have we con. 1 
Conti. mitted? Let us at leaſt lay our Reaſons befors the Senate. But the Conſuls were T 
vsCxTHEGVS, jnexorable. They ſtill refuſed to procure theſe refractory Men an Audience. The fr 
- rs al Decurions were detained at Nome; ſome Magiſtrates were ſent into their Colonies th 
xvs, Conſuls. in their ſtead, to raiſe the Levies demanded; and the Number required by the las 
Decree was immediately completed. During fix Years Inaction, the Number of eri 

the Youth was exceedingly increaſcd in the Cities, which had refuſed to furnih be 

their Contingents; and they were by theſe Means deprived of the Privilege which his 


they had uſurped. 
Tuis ſevere Decree was followed by another, which was more favourable to 
the Citizens of Rome. Marcus Valerius Lævinus gave Riſe to it. In his Con. 
ſulſpip many Perſons had been. generous enough to lend the publick Treaſury the 
Sums it wanted; and as long as the Wants of the State had been preſſing, no 
one had demanded to be paid, and theſe publick Debrs were almoſt forgotten by 
Liv. B. 29. the Senators. But Lævinus put the Houſe in mind of them. The Times were 
c. 16. now better, and the Expences of the War diminiſhed. As ſoon as Levinus had 
ſpoken, the Conſcript Fathers allowed the Reaſonableneſs of his Motion, and 
paſſed a Decree, requiring, that the publick Debts ſhould be diſcharged at three 
Payments. One third of what had been borrowed was to be paid down imme. 
diately ; another in three Years; and the laſt, two Years after the ſecond. By 
this Means the Senate ſupported the Credit of the Exchequer; and by their Ho. 

neſty, provided againſt diſaſtrous Accidents for the time to come. 
F. XX. Uron this, the Equity of the Conſuls emboldened all that were op- 
preſſed, to demand Juſtice : And the Locri, who had been ſo ill treated the lf 
Year, through the Tyranny of Pleminius, came to Rome, and there made their 
Complaints. The Affair engaged the Attention of the whole City; and how 
unpardonable ſoever the Violences of Pleminius were, the Accuſation was to fil 
heavier upon Scipio than him. This Contrivance was carried on by two Men, of 
Credit and Reputation enough to enable them to impoſe on the People. We 
have already ſhewn the ſecret Jealouſics the great Fabius entertained of this Hero, 
pla, Life of Whoſe Glory began to eclipſe his: And now the envious Fabius was aſſiſted by 
Cato Major. another Perſon, who has not yet appeared on the Stage, but who will hercafter 
at great Parts. This was the famous 55 Cato, the firſt of the Porcian Family 
who diſtinguiſhed himſelf in Rome: And in order to know his Character, it is 
neceſſary to look a little farther back into his Birth and Life. Marcus Cato wi 
born at 55 Taſculum, of Parents, who had indeed ſignalized themſelves by their 
Valour 57 in Arms, but had never obtained thoſe Offices ia the Republik, 
which gave Men Rank and Diſtinction, and conſequently had not obtained the Right 
58 of ſetting up the Images of their Anceſtors in the Porch of their Houſe. In a Word, 
Cato was what the Romans called 39 4 New Man. His Youth was ſpent, par) 
in the Profeſſion of Arms, partly in the Labours of Husbandry, and partly in 
the Study of Eloquence , according to the Notions the Romans then had of 


if, ; 
certain tl 


and this 
of his fir 


Family, 
ther's Be 
ly 


dy The Romans gave Porcius the Surname of Roman Armies more than once. He. ſays, thut be 
Cato, or Gatzs, to ſhew the Reputation he acquired often ſhared the Rewards which the Generals uſal 
for Wiſdom, when he was concerned in the Ad- to beſtow on military Virtue. It was, added he, w 
miniſtration of Affairs. This Surname was ſubſti- do Honour to this brave Warrior for his Servics, 
tuted in the room of that of Priſcus, which he had that the People ſhewed him an uncommon Mul 
ee d de dee of DidinAtion, by adjudging him the Reward df 
86. Cato was born in the Year of Rome $19. as five Horſes, which he had loſt in ſeveral Battles. 
from Tally, when he ſays, in his Book Of 88 This was what the Roman, called Jus In- 
d Age, that Cato was born the Year before the gizis.: The right of ſhewing the Images of th 
Conſulb'p of Quintai Fabius Maximus. Now ac- Anceſtors, was among them a Mark and Proof of 
cording to the Chronology of the Faſti Capitolini, Nobility, as that of bearing Coats of Arms, is of 
Pabray was Conſul for the firſt time in the Year 89 among us. 
520. He was not therefore born five Years before 89 The Romans called him A New Man, v0 
it; Which is a Miſtake that will naturally follow was the firſt of his Family that had been moted 
from the Calculations of Livy and Piutarch, who to the Curule Magiſtracies, and who could produe 
make him to have died in his goth Year, as we ſhall only his own Picture or Statue. 5 ; 
obſerve hereafter. 1 2:4; 150 2501 | 90 The Authority and Eſteem Cato had acquired 
87 If Caro himſelf may be credited, his Father at Rome by his Eloquence, procured him the Tit 


Marcus diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his Valour in the of The Roman Demoſthenes. So that, cnn 
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it. The Art of ſpeaking in publick was not regulated after the Model of the Year of 
Greeks, and reduced to certain Rules. It conſiſted only in a ready and bold Ex- ROME 
preſſion, uttered in an authoritative and affecting manner. In order to acquire a . 
Talent ſo neceſſary in a Republick, Cato employed all the Time he could ſpare NCL 
from Agriculture, and military Exerciſes, in pleading 9. Sometimes he accuſed o. Ws 
the Guilty; ſometimes defended the Oppreſſed; and went from Village to Vil- in ble, xd 


PRONIUs Tu- 


his Virtues. 


Plutarch, he had formed himſelf upon the Model 
of the Athenian Orator. And GE ſays, he 
wrote a Treatiſe of Rhetorick. He was probably 
the firſt Roman who laid down Rules for Oratory, 
But neither this Treatiſe, nor another on the mili- 
tary Art, which Pliny and Vegetius aſcribe to him, 
is come to our Hands. | 
91 Cato did himfelf no leſs Honour, by his Zeal 
in defending the Intereſts of thoſe who had recourſe 
to him, than by his Diſintereſtedneſs. He made it 
2 conſtant Rule, ſays Plazarch, which he always 
obſerved, never to take any Fee for pleading any 
Man's Cauſe. 
92 The Talents for a publick Speaker which he 
received from Nature, and improved by continual 
Application, paved the Way for his Advancement 
to the firſt Dignities, according to Plutarch. 
93 Nevertheleſs, he was not inſenſible of the 
Charms of a young Slave, even in a very advanced 
Age. The Son he had had hy his firſt Wife diſ- 
covered this unlawful Commerce; and old Cato, 
who feared the Reproaches of his Family, and the 
Diſcourſes of the Publick, abandoned the Slave, 
ind married for his ſecond Wife a Woman of mean 
Extraction. St. Jerom, B f. againſt Fovinian, ſays, 
that he did not find the Satisfactions he expected 
from this unſuitable Match. This Father brings 
Cato's Wife as an Inſtance, that poor Women, and 
Women of mean Condition, don't always treat 
their Husbands beſt. He ſays, that the Cexſor, with 
all his Severity, could not conquer the ill Humour 
and Inſolencies of his Wife, though of - obſcure 
Birth, and no Fortune. Marcus Cato Cenſorius ba- 
buit uxorem Actoriam Paulam, bumili loco uatam, 
vinolentam, impotentem, & quod nemo poſſet credere 
Caroni ſaperbam. Hoc ideo dico, ne quis patet 
panperem duxerit, ſatis ſe concordiæ providiſſe. It is 
certain that Cato was not married more than twice; 
and this Paſſage of St. Ferom cannot be underſtood 
5 — firſt Wife; for ſhe was a Woman of a good 
amily, 
tber s Reflection then ean only be applied to the ſe- 
cond. Nevertheleſs, it muſt be owned, that this 
Name of Actoria Paula does not very well agree 
with PluztareÞ's Account. He ſays, this ſecond Wife 
was the Daughter of Salou us. . 
94 We may judge of his Frugality by his Con- 
tempt of all the Conveniencies of Life. Accord- 
ing to Seneca in his 87 Letter, when Cato travail- 
d he had but one Horſe for bis Baggage and him- 
ſelf, and he uſed to dreſs it himſelf. He choſe ta- 
to ſave his Domeſticks this Trouble, than take 
off from the uſeful BuſineG in which he uſu- 
illy employed them. He took Pleaſure in manur- 
ung the Earth, in a rural Habit, with his Slaves; 
and after he had ſhared their Work with them, he 
FS 


as we have elſewhere obſerved. The Fa- 


lage, to appear in the loweſt Courts of Juſtice: Till at length, by much Ex- virauus, 
erciſe, he became able to 92 expreſs himſelf with Gracefulneſs and Eaſe. And © 
beſides the Talents of an Orator, the young Tuſculan was in great Reputation for 
He was every where extolled for his Continence 73, his Modera- 
tion, his Frugality 94, his Equity 75, his Fidelity, his Magnanimity 95, and his 
great 97 Occonomy. All theſe excellent 
gained him the Eſteem of an illuſtrious Rowan, his Neighbour in the Country, 
whoſe Name was Lucius Valerius Flaccus. 
a proper Uſe of the Endowments he had received from Nature, and cultivated 


ualities, both natural and acquired, 
He encouraged young Cato to make 
with 


ſate down at Table with them, and was content 
with their plain and coarſe Food. When he march- 
ed, it was on Foot with his Armour on, and he 
had only one Servant to carry his Proviſions. Plain 
Meat, without any ſeaſoning, ſatisfied his Wants, 
and was preferred by him to the moſt delicate Diſhes. 
It was by an abſtemious and temperate Life that he 
acquired a Strength of Conſtitution, which made 
him Proof againſt all the Fatigues of War. In the 
Army he generally drank nothing but Water : But 
ſometimes, when his Strength was exhauſted, and 
he was burnt up with a violent Thirſtz he drank a 
little weak Wine to repair his Strength, and Vine- 
gar to cool him; and the Modeſty and Plainneſs of 
Cato's Dreſs were ſuitable to his Temperance and 
Frugality. He never wore a Robe that coſt more 
than 100 * Drachme, even when he commanded & 3 45. 7 d. 
Armies. Arbuthnot. 
95 Cats was an Enemy to Vice, and perſecuted 
it, without Intermiſſion. He was a zealous Defen- 
der of the Oppreſſed, and a dangerous Enemy to 
Extortioners. His Equity was ſuch, that he never 
abuſed his Power as General, to raiſe unjuſt Con- 
tributions on the Provinces. Whilſt he was at tie 
Head of the Army, he was ſatisfied with three 
Attick Mine per Month, for himſelf, and all Hs + 9/. 137. 94. 
ouſhold ; and thought himſelf obliged not to de- Arbulhnot. 
mand more than three half Minots of Barley a Day 
for his Horſes, and Beaſts of Burden. 
96 His Greatneſs of Soul and Difintereſtednefs 
were very obſeryable, eſpecially in his military Ex- 
peditions. He never reſerved any thing for himſelf, 
out of the Spoils he had taken from the Cities and 
conquered Ptovinces ; He let his Troops and the 
publick Treaſure enjoy all the Fruits of his Con- 
queſts. It was his Maxim, that a General ought 
to owe all his Luſtre to his Valour. | 
97 Caro took as much Care to govern his own 
Family well, as to ſuppreſs the Diforders in Rome. 
He was a good Father, and a good Husband ; and 
uſed to fay, that it was Sacrilegious for a Man to 


uſe his Wife ot Children ill. It was, according to 
him, a Violation of the moſt ſacred Laws of Na- 


ture. For this Reaſon, he preferred the Wiſdom 
of a patient Husband, who could diſſemble his Ver- 
ations, to the Wiſdom of a Senator well verſed in 
the Art of Government. As much prejudiced as 
he was againſt Socrates, he could not but admire 
this Philoſopher's Calmnefs and Serenity of Soul, 
in the midſt of the domeſtick Vexations which he 
received from the COT of an impetious 
Woman, and the bad Diſpofitions of his Children. 


Nor did Cato ſhew leſs Skill in' the Management of 
his Slaves. He formed them early to an exa& Dif 
cipline, and they wete always teady to obey his 
grown ſo 
habitual 


Commands. By a long Cuſtom, it was 
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Year of with Care; and adviſed him to quit his 95 Cottage, and repair to Rome, where 
ROM E his Merit would doubtleſs advance him to Honours. As great a Philoſopher a3 
3 PRs Cato was, he was ambitious ; and Vanity was a Defect he never ſuſpected in him. 
M Conn ſelf. He loved Glory to ſuch a Degree, as to render himſelf contemptible by 

the Praiſes 99 he gave himſelf. Nevertheleſs, the Auſterity of his Manners gained 
him great Veneration in Rome, as ſoon as he appearcd there. 3 
vvs, Conſuls THE Virtucs of the firſt Romans were already a little upon the Decline. The 

Concourſe of ſo many Nations from all parts of Italy, from Sicily, and from 
Spain, had already corrupted the Manners of their Succeſſors, by a Mixture of 
the Cuſtoms of ſo many different Countries. Nevertheleſs it muſt be owned, 
that Rome had ſtill a Taſte for Virtue, and admired theſe ſingular Men who re. 
vived the Remembrance of ancient Times. 
Capital, as a Man formed upon the Models of the Brutus s, the Poplicola's, the 
Under the Countenance and Protection of his Be. 
nefactor Valerius, he was firſt advanced in the Army, and ſignalized 99 himſelf 
by his Valour. ' After he had made his firſt Campaigns, one particularly in Fabing' 
Army, when he recovered Tarentum 101, he roſe by Degrees to the Office of 
Legionary Tribune. This high Station was enough to give him Acceſs to Fabius, 
now extremely old; and then, I know not what Simpathy, or rather Conformity 


Curius s, and the Fabricius 's. 


habitual to them, that they found no Trouble in 
obſerving the Laws he eſtabliſhed, to preſerve good 
Order among them. He generally choſe ſuch as 
were not far, advanced in Age, and were therefore 
the more capable of receiving ſuch Impreſſions as 
he thought fit to make upon them. It is a very 
common Fzult with. Seryants to divulge the Se- 
crets of the Family, -but Cato found Means by his 


Auſterities, to bridle the Tongues of his Dome- 


ſticks. 

His Addreſs in fomenting Quarrels and Diviſions 
them is boaſted of, as a piece of the moſt 
Policy. They were, by this Means, ſo ma- 
ny dangerous Spies upon one another; ſo that their 
Miſunderſtandings in ſome meaſure ſecured their 
Fidelity; and the Fear of being accuſed before an 
kept them in their Duty. Such 
of his Slaves as had deſerved Death he cauſed to be 
executed in ſight of their Companions. He thought 
the Terror of theſe Examples of Severity, would 

moſt effectually prevent future Diſorders. 
98 The Hut in which Cato lived, joined, accord- 
to Plutarch, to that which was the Retreat of 
anins Cneins, the Conqueror of the Samnites and 
of Pyrrhas. There this Man, who bad been 
honoured with three Triumphs, uſed to ſtrip him- 
ſelf of all his Glory, to undergo the Labours of a 
Country Life. The ſight of this poor Houſe put 
Cato in mind of the. Virtues of the Hero who in- 
habĩted it, and of the Simplicity of the firſt Komans. 
With this Thought he reviewed his Field, his 
Slaves, and his Expences, from time to time; and 
after the Example of Czezzs, regulated his Deſires 
by his Wants, and confined himſelf to mere Ne- 
99 Plutarch ſays, that Cato had ſo high Notions 
of his own Merits, that he thought himſelf the 


C3 


chief reſource of the Republick in difficult Times. 


He ſaid of himſelf, with an Air of Aſſurance, that 
the Senate and People fixed their Eyes on Nin, in 
the Dangers which threatened the Republick, as Paſ- 
ſengers do on the Pilot in a violent Tempeſt. But 
Cato might have avoided the Reproach of com- 
mending himſelf with too much Vanity : Others 
have taken care enough to publiſh, his Praiſes, and 
tranſmit them to Poſterity. Nothing can be added 
to the Encomium Pliny gives us on him in his 33* 
Book. Cato, ſays. he, wes the beſt of . Orators, the 
beſt of Generals, and the beſt of Senators. Optimus 
Orator, Optimus Imperator, Optimus Senator. 

© 100 Before he was advanced to military Honours, 
Ct Re one 12 


Cato made himſelf known in the 


of 


he bore the Marks of his Valour on his Body, 
which was covered with Wounds. He made his 
firſt Campaign when he was but ſeventeen. Lian 
was then a Prey to the furious Hannibal. 

101 Fabius recovered Tarentum in the Year of 
Rome 544. being his fifth Conſulſhip, Cato was 
then about twenty four Years of Age. It was in 
this City that he took Pleaſure in hearing the Diſ- 
courſes of a Pythagorean Philoſopher, in whoſe 
Houſe he lodged. — was his Name; and 
he firſt gave Cato a Taſte for Philoſophy. Cato ad- 
mired his Precepts and Maxims. They were 
able to the Plan of Life he had laid down for him- 
ſelf, to keep himſelf upon his Guard againſt the 
deluſive Charms of Pleaſure. The Knowledge of 
theſe Rules of Morality, ſo agreeable to his Incli- 
nations, made him deſirous of reading the Works 
of an Author ſo much reſpe&ed among the Greek, 
and ſo avowed an Advocate for Virtue. Never- 
theleſs, ſome thought, according to Plutarch, that 
Cato did not apply himſelf to Study of Greek, 
till he was of a very advanced Age: And Cicero, 
and Falerias Maximus were of the ſame Opinion. 
Tully, in his I reatiſe Of Old Age, makes Cato ſpeak 
agreeably to this Perſuaſion. Qꝝid quod etiam ad. 

ſcant (Senes) aliquid, ut Solonem verfibus gloria: 
tem videmus, qui ſe quotidie aliquid addiſcenten 
ſenem fieri dicit, ut ego feci, qui Græcas Litters 
ſenex didici. Quas quidem fic avide arripui, fu 
diuturnam ſitim explere enpiens. He applied him: 
ſelf. with ſuch Application to this kind of Learn. 
ing, ſays Valerius Maximns, that he read Greet 
Books in the Senate- Houſe, while he was watt 
ing there for the Houſe to aſſemble, But it is not 

ſy to reconcile theſe two Authors with Aurel: 
Victor. The latter ſays, that Exnius taught Cato Grech 
in his Prætorſbip of Sardinia, that is, in the Year of 
Rome 555 ; and then he could not be ſo old as C. 
cero ſeems to make him, ſince he was not more 
than thirty ſix Years of Age. Nor is the Authoritſ 
of Plutarch in the Caſe leſs deciſive. Some have 
affirmed, ſays this Hiſtorian, that Cato ſpoke * 
Greek — to the People of Athens, to keep them 
in the Roman Confederacy, when all Greece ſee 
ed inclined to favour Autiochas the Great; and 
they add, that this Speech was preſerved to their time 
But Plutarch himſelf is ſo far from allowing this to 
be true, that he confidently affirms that the 8 
was a Latin one, and that the Orator ſpoke owl 
by an Interpreter to the | Arbeniaws, who admit 


the Energy, Strength, and Conciſeneſs of bis Ex 
| = prefſions: 
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of Inclinations and Genius, produced a very ſtrict Friendſhip between old Fabius Year of 
and young Cato. The latter devoted himſelf wholly. to the former, ſtudied and ROME. 
urſued his Inclinations, and ſeemed actuated by the ſame Soul. By Fabius's In-  PXLUX- 
tereſt Cato obtained the Quæſtor ſbip 122, which was his firſt Step to the ſuperior Dig- M. Conner 
nities; and unfortunately for Scipio, he was Quæſtor or Treaſurer-General of his 33 | 
Army, when he was yet in Sicily, making Preparations for his African Expedi- us Torr a- 

tion. It is eaſy to judge, that a Quæſtor, of ſo untractable a Diſpoſition, and *vs, Conſuls 
a Friend to Fabius, would ſhew little Complaiſance, or indeed, Civility, or 

decent Regard to Scipio. Nature ſeems never to have formed two Men of 

more oppoſite Tempers. Scipio was naturally liberal, even to Magnificence. Cato 

was of a 103 covetous Diſpoſition, and his Education had made him ſordidly thrifty. 

The former maintained his Continence, by keeping his Senſes in due Subjection 

to Reaſon. The latter ſeemed inſenſible to Pleaſure, but privately gave himſelf 


ſſions: Not, continues Plutarch, that the Ora- 
tor could not have ſpoken in Greek, but it was his 
Maxim always to adhere to the Language of his 
Fathers. He thought a Roman degraded himſelf, 
who had recourſe to a foreign Language: And up- 
on this Principle he loved to ridicule thoſe, who 
commended and admired nothing but what was 
Creek. Thus he rallied one Poſtamius Albinas, 
who had written an Hiſtory in Greek, and made an 
Apology for any Improprieties which he might have 
been guilty of, in a Language, which was not his 
Mothcr-Tongae. Yes, doubtleſs, ſaid Cato, he ought 
to have been forgiven, if he had been forced to write, 
a Decree of the general Council of Greece. 
95 that Plutarch was of Opinion, that Cato under- 
ſtood the Greek Tongue, when he harangued the 
People at Athens; which was in the Year of Rome 
2, and he was then but forty two Years of Age. 
Add to this, that Platerch allo affirms, that Cato 
formed his Stile, and perfected himſelf in the Art 
of Speaking well, upon the Models of Thacydides 
and Demoſthenes. But no one will ſay, that he 
who had in his Youth acquired at Rome the Repu- 
tation of being the moſt eloquent Perſon of his 
Age, did not ſtudy Eloquence till he became decre- 
pit. And laſtly, the Author of his Life tells us, 
that he collected out of the Greek Writers, a great 
Number of Maxims and Facts, with which he a- 
dorned his Books of Morality. This laſt Work 
is what ſome have very improperly confounded 
with a Collection of moral Diſticks, which go un- 
der Cato's Name. Nor is it leſs falſe, that this 
Collection was written by one Dionyſius Cato, of 
whom the Criticks have given us but a very ambi- 
nous Account. It is probable enough, that this 
k was intituled Cato, in Imitation of the Anci- 
ents, who borrowed the Names of famous Men, 
to put them at the Head of their Treatiſes. 
Plato in his Dialogues, Cicero, Lucian, &c. all do 
this. ie | aha: © 
From theſe conttadictory Teſtimonies therefore 
it is natural to conclude, that if Cato did begin to ſtudy 
the Greek Tongue early, he never preferred it to the 
Latin. He ever affeied to treat with Contem 
the moſt famous Performances of the Greeks, in 
all Kinds of Learning. He was ſometimes heard 
to declaim with Bitterneſs againſt Socrutes. This 
great Man, whoſe rare Endowments had gained 
him ſo much Veneration, was, according to Cato, 
nothing but a great Talker, and a very furious 
Man, who endeavoured, by his ſeditious Harangues, 
to play the Tyrant over his Country, and overturn 
all Order, and all the ancient Laws, to introduce 
new ones agreeable to his own Humour, Some- 
times he laughed at Iſocrates, who forced his Diſ- 
Ciples to labour hard in his School, before he would 
N= them in publick, to make any uſe of their 
alents. They . heard. the Rhetorician, ſaid Cato, 
with ſo. much Senkavey and Sedulity, only to qua- 


if themſelves to plead Cauſes well in the other 
World. | 


But Cato, above all, declared himſelf a ſworn 
Enemy to the Greek Philoſophers. This extrava- 
ant Prejudice was very viſible in the Diſcourſe he 
poke againſt the famous Carzeades, when the Arbe 
nians had ſent an Ambaſſador to the Senate of 
Rome; and we ſhall hereafter give an Account of 
the Motives, upon which he deſired the Conſcript 
Fathers to diſmiſs without delay, a Man whoſe 
Phitoſophy he thought contagious. According to 
Lactantins, B. 5. c. 16. he hated Carneades, only 
becauſe he had in one of his Harangues attacked 
the Foundations of the Roman Policy. Under the 
Appearance of Equity and Juſtice, it concealed a 
boundleſs Ambition; and the Greek Philoſopher was 
not afraid to diſcover the Myſtery, according to the 
laſt cited Author. He was not afraid to ſay in pub- 
lick, that the Romans would ſoon be reduced to 
their old Huts, if they would reſolve to confine 
themſelves to the Rules of Equity ; that is, if they 
would reſtore the conquered People the Cities and 
Nations they had unjuſtly ſeized. Omnibus popalis 
qui florerent imperio, & Romanis quoque ipſis, qui 
totius orbit potirentur, fi juſti velint eſſe, hoc eſt, ſi 
aliena reſtituant, ad caſas eſſe redendum, & in ne- 
ceſſitate, ac miſeriis jacendum. 
102 Suppoſing, as we have ſhewn above, that 
Cato was born in the Year of Rome 519. it is plain 
that he was about thirty Lears of Age when he 
obtained the Quæſtorſbip. | | | 
103 Nothing 2 Cato's Ardour and Vigi- 
lance in increaſing his Revenues, and heaping up 


Money. He ſaid of himſelf, that one of his Friends 


having left him by acy a rich piece of Tapiſtry, 
he ſold it, the fame Day it was delivered to him. 
In order to ſave himſelf the Expence of whitening 
his Houſes in the Country, he placed them in a 
thick,  unwholſome Air, which was offenſive at 
firſt Sight. This thrifty Spirit ſo far prevailed on 
him, as to; ſtifle all Regards to Decency, and all 
humane Sentiments. He looked on the paſt Services 
of a faithful and laborious Slave, whoſe Age and 
Infirmities had diſabled him from ſerving his Maſter 
any longer, as nothing ; and he had the Cruelty to 
ſell him as an uſeleſs Moveable. Whatever was 
more than barely neceſſary, was by him thought a 
criminal Superfluity; and it was therefore a Maxim 
with him, that if the moſt rare and valuable Things 
could have been bought for a Farthing, they would 
have been too dear, becauſe they only added to the 
.Conveniencies and Pleaſures of Life. This is in- 
deed the true Spirit of a coyetous Man. He denies 
himſelf every thing for the ſole Pleaſure of heapin 
up. Every thin elſe he thinks trifling, and eſteem 
as nothing. Nevertheleſs, Cato concealed his Aya- 
rice, under the ſpecious Names of Prudence and 
Oeconomy; and his Partizans, deceived with that 
Air of Auſterity which, was nataral to him, per- 
ſuaded themſelves, that his only Aim, in bis way 
of Life, was to revive, by his Example, the ancient 
Simplicity of the Romani. 13721 
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Year of a Looſe in it. The former had no Diſtaſte, either for Shows, or chearful Convew 


R O. N E ſation; and purely, by way of Amuſement, made one at both. The latter was 
DX, 104 gloomy and reſerved, and never appeared either in private Meetings, or at 


WcoanxLi. publick Diverſions. He abſtained from them out of Oſtentation. Scipio profeſſed 


- 


5. SRMPRONE- Was more of Humour, than of real Inclination. In ſhort, Scipio's Philoſophy was 


xvs, Conſuls. ſuitable to his Birth. He was above being ſo very circumſpeR, as to be always 


vsCsrugcus, ſolid, but ſociable Virtues. Cato ſet up for exceſſive Rigour 105, in which there 


upon the Rack, for fear of little Miſtakes ; his ſuperior Merit freed him from 
numberleſs Fears in trivial Things. But Catos Ambition not being ſupported by 
the Eminence of his Birth, he had recourſe to Artifices, and ſupplied the want 
of Blood, by an affected Gravity, and an exceſſi ve Regard for the Intereſts of the 


Publick, even in the minuteſt Particulars, 


With tkeſe ſo very different Qualities, it 


could not but be difficult for the Quæſtor and the Pro. Conſul, long to live together 
in a good Underſtanding. And indeed, as ſoon as Cato arrived in Sicily, to have 
the Inſpection of the military Cheſt, he made it his Buſineſs to obſerve narrowly 
his General's Conduct, only in order to find Fault with it. It feems probable, that 
he had taken his Inſtructions from Fabius, that eternal Rival to Scipio. But be that 
as it will, the ill Humour of Cato ſoon broke out into Complaints againſt the 
Pro- Conſul. He blamed him for his Profuſeneſs to his Soldiers, and even haughtily 


104 Nevertheleſs, he had his Intervals of Gaiety 
and good Humour. Platarch has collected ſeveral 
ſmart Sayings, which he dropped in his Harangues, 
and in Converſation. The Reader will judge of 
Hs Character and Manners, by the Inſtances that 

low. 

How hard a Matter is it to make one's ſelf heard 

thoſe who are all Belly, and have no Ears? Said 
fe one Day, to the Romas People, who perſiſted 
in requiring the Magiſtrates to diſtribute ſome Corn 
among them. A rect; | 

The vaſt Expences of the Grandees of Rome in 
their Tables, made Cato ſay, That that 27 nm 
certainly be on the brink of Rain, where a Fijh ſells 
for as much as an Ox. / 

He looked on thoſe who canvaſſed for the Dig- 
nities of the Republick, only as Mex who bad loſt 
their Way, and called for Mace-Bears, and Tipſtaves, 
to ſet them right. | | 

He could not bear to ſee the Comitia almoſt al- 
ways. make choice of a certain Number Citizens to 
raiſe them to great Offices. Tos either ſeem, ſaid he to 
the Romas People, 10 ſet no great Value on theſe 
F or elſe can find but few Perſons fit to fill 

7 


A Man in much diſrepute for his Voluptuouſ- 
neſs was very defirons of Cato's Company: But 
he, far from complying with his earrieſt' Intreaties, 
declared, That he wonld not keep C __ with a 
Man, whoſe Palate was better than his Heart. | 
A Tribane of the People who was ed of 
5 . in Poiſons, obſtinately inſiſting on the Rati- 
cation of an unjuſt Law, Cato told him, That it 
was a Queſtion, whether it was more dangerous to 
2 at be prepared, or autboriſe what be pro- 
4 wt 22 
if Speaking of a Spendthrift who had ſpent a con- 
derable Eſtate which' lay on the Sea-Coaſt, he ſaid, 
hat this Sq er war ſtronger than the Sea it 
ſelf, fince he bad devorred at once what the Waves 
could not ſtwallow ap in 4 e Number of Ages. 
According to Cato, Wiſe Men learn more 
Fools, ban Fools. by wiſe Mer; becanſe wiſe Men 
avoid the Faults of Fools, bus they will wot follow 
the Examples of the Wiſe. ©" 
Ot the three Ambaſſadors that the Roman Re- 
publick ſent to the King of Babys, one had the 
Gout in his Feet, another was thought a Fool, and 
e third had been trepanned: Which made Caro 
y. with ſome Pl ſs, That this Embaſſy had 
neither Head nor Her. 
He intereſted himſelf in 'fayour of 4 thouſand 


i 
O 2 WP: 


Achaians who were impriſoned at Rome, under pre. 
tence that they had had a Deſign to deliver up their 
Country to Perſes, as we ſhall obſerve hereafter, 
They had —— old in Priſon: And at length, af. 
ter many Debates, a Jeſt of Cato's procured them 
their Liberty, and Leave of the Senate to return 
Home. We ſpend our Time, indeed, ſaid he to the 
Ambaſſadors, to mighty uw Parpoſe, in deli. 
berating, whether ſome nſeleſs old Achaians, ſhall be 
buried by our Grave-diggers, or by thoſe in their 
own Country 

Polybius, who had ſollicited the return of his 
Countrymen, was not content with that only, but 
had formed a Deſign to appear before The Conſcript 
Fathers, to demand that the Exiles ſhould be te- 
eſtabliſhed in the ſame Honours and Privileges which 
they enjoyed before their Diſgrace. However, he 
would not venture to take this Step, without con- 
— Cato; and therefore went to him, and im- 
parted to him his Deſign. But Cato ſiniled, and 
told him he was going to hazard all, to get little 
or nothing. You dont imitate the Miſdom of Ulyiles, 
ſaid he to him; You are for going back again 10 the 
Den of the Cyclops, to fetch a Girdle you left there. 
' 'IOF Cato, beſides his extravagant Severity, was 
very free of his ſatyrical Reflections, which made 
him very odious to the Nobility of Rome. Several 
of the moſt diſtiaguiſhed Citizens whom he had 
ſatyrized, without any reſerve, conſpired to ruin him. 
According to Plxtarch, he was accuſed near fifty 
times; Pliny, and Aurelius Vidor, ſay but four and 
forty. But be that as it will, Cato was immove- 
able in the midſt of the Storms his Enemies raiſed 
againſt him; and defended himſelf with a Steadineſs 
of Soul, which made all his Accuſers tremble. By 
the Solidity of his Reaſons he made his Judges con- 
feſs his Innocence. Being blameleſs in his Con- 
duct, he defied the moſt clearſighted and moſt rigid 
Cenſor. In one Proſecution which was brought 
54 — him, he was ſo ſure of the Goodneſs of hs 

aſe, that he offered to ſubmit it to the Judgment 
of one of his moſt avowed Enemies. But thole 
who 8 him, during his Life, did not {par 
his Memory after his Death, as appears by this £pr 
gram; which Plztarch has preſerved. Here lies 6 
2 with red Hair and greeniſh Eyes. This Pot- 
eius, whoſe ill Nature made him formidable to tit 
Romans, cannot even find a Place in Hell. Pit 
Lerpine is afraid of bim, though he is dead, and wi 
nor" er him to enter into ber Kingdom, ſt þ 

on 


leſs ſbe 
become the Sabject of the rical Wit o / 


reproved 
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reproved. him. Tour Expences, ſaid he, are exceſſive; and you are liberal to your Year of 
Soldiers . without Diſcretion: By that means you not only exhauſt the publick Trea- R O E 
ſury, but flacken the Reins of military Diſcipline, Jou furniſh Materials for the . 
Voluptuouſneſs which is among the Troops. Why don't you ſtint them to bare M Corn. 
Neceſſaries £ But Scipio was not a Man of ſo mean a Spirit, as to pay any De- vs Cerur- 
ference to the Remonſtrances of a troubleſome Quæſtor, whom he deſpiſed, He ns Ko, . 
replied. Sir, I dont like ſo very exact a Quaſtor. I am not accountable to the brravus, 
Republick for my Expences, but for my Exploits. By my Bounties I ſecure the Conſuls. 
Afections of the Army, and | diſpoſe them to conquer. Pray obey my Orders, and 

lep your Advice to your ſelf. | 

Tus Quæſtors in the Roman Armies ſeem to have been ſo many Spies for the 
Republick on their Generals. They narrowly obſerved their Conduct, and gave 
an Account of it to the Senate. Cato, full of Reſentment, for the Anſwers and 
Behaviour of Scipio, left him and Sicily all on a ſudden, and returned to Rome. 

There he joined with Fabius, and thoſe two Enemies of the Pro-Conſul were very 

liberal of their Invectives againſt him. M hat a General, ſaid they, have we put 
at the Head of the Army that is to go over into Africa! His Expences are bh 
immenſely great, and at the ſame time uſeleſs. He ſpends the whole Day in the 
Theatre, and the Time which ſhould be dedicated to military A Fairs, is loſt in Sports 
and Amuſements. 

F. XXI. TESA Diſcourſes made at firſt ſome Impreſſion on the Citizens of 
Rome ; and ſoon after, the Affair of the Locri was revived, and exaſperated the 
Senate as much againſt Scipio as Pleminius. Ten Deputies from the City of 
Locri came to Rome, dreſſed in Mourning, with Olive-Branches in their Hands, 
and threw themſelves proſtrate before the Conſuls. The Subject- Matter of their 
Complaint was, That the Roman Garriſon had treated their fellow-Citizens with 
more Severity, than Rome had ſhewn cven to Carthaginians : *And they 
prayed the Conſuls to procure them an Audience of the Senate, that they might 
haye an Opportunity to repreſent their Grievances. The Conſuls could not refuſe 
the Juſtice they demanded, and introduced them into the Senate, where the chief 
of the Deputies ſpoke thus. Perhaps it might be neceſſary, Conſcript Fathers, ro 
give you ſome Account, both of our s Dk evolt, and our Return to our Duty. 
Nevertheleſs, we } noe at preſent only ſolemnly proteſt to you, That when we ſepa- 
rated from your Intereſts, our Magiſtrates were not at all concerned in the Revolt 
of the People ; and That when we again ſubmitted 10 your Government, we were 
unanimous. I Scipio was here, he would teſtify the Sincerity of our return. But 
how have' we been treated by the Commander of pour Troops in Locri! We acknow- 
ledge, we thought the Oppreſſion of Hamilcar 2 Carthaginians exceeding heavy; 
but the Rigour of Pleminius and his Soldiers has been much greater, and completed 
our Miſery. In one Word, the City that judges of the Romans only by the Violences 
they have committed in Locri, will never deliberate whether they ſhould prefer the 
Carthaginian Dominion to the Roman. Nevertheleſs, in the midſt of all Oppreſſions, 
we have not carried our Complaints to any other Tribunal, but that of the Auguſt 
Senate of Rome. Me deſire no other Avengers but you ; nor will we ſo much 
as apply to the Gods for Fuſtice. What a Governor have we had in this Plemi- 
nius! The Barbarian has nothing of the Man, but his Figure; nothing of the 
Roman, but his Dreſs and Language. He is a uiid Beaſt, and more voracious than 
that 19% Monſter, which ſwallous ſo many Ships in the Streights of Sicily; and yet, 
bad he been the only one we had had to ſatisfy, we might perhaps have found means 
to glut his Avarice, and ſatiate his Luſt. But, to our irreparable Misfortune, 
every one of the Soldiers of his Gatriſon is a Pleminius. They plunder, they. beat, 
they aſſaſſmate us. Our Wives and Daughters. are not ſafe” from their Vialences. 
They take them from us by Force, and diſbonour them. Euem Day of our Lives 
ts like the Day in which a City is taken by Aſſault, and given up to be plundered. 
Every Moment, even in the Niehr, our Streets and Houſes are full of Outcries and 
Lamentations. It is indeed ſcarce conceivable, either That ue. ſhould have had 
Patience to bear ſo many Calamities ſo long ; or That your Soldiers ſhould be hard. 


* 


106 The Poets repreſent the famous Rock of paſſed from Iualy to Sicily as a Monſter. We have 
Ha, which was ſo formidable, to the Ships that ſpoken of it elſe where 


hearted 
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Year of hearted enough not to be touched with them. It is not poſſible to give you a De. 
ROME tail of all rhe Violences we have ſuffered; and therefore I ſball xl obſerve to = 
D. in; general, That the Oppreſſion has been univerſal; That not one of our Citizen, 

"Connz,- has been ex from it; and That no kind of Rapine, Cruelty, or Brutality hy 
vsCxruzcv3, been ſpared. Nor is the Rigaur of our Sufferings at all abated to this Day. Þle. 
b. SEMPRONT minius and his Soldiers are now as furious as ever. Their Fury reaches even to oy 
nus, Conſuls. tufelary Gods. At Locri we have 4 Sanctuary dedicated to Proſerpine; which 
ſacred Place is known to you by the Misfortunes of Pyrrhus 7, who plundered it. 
Though the King of Epirus had Religion enough to repair the Injuries he had done 
the Goddeſs, yet he was unfortunate ever after ; and Pleminius cannot be ignorant 
of Pyrrhus's Misfortunes. But nevertheleſs, he is ſo little apprehenſive of any Mi 
fortunes to himſelf, or his greedy Soldiers, that he has committed the ſame Sacri. 
lege as Pyrrhus did, without any Aitempts to expiate his Guilt, How different i 
hrs Conduct from the Piety that reigns here! We with Pleaſure obſerve, that here 
at Rome, the greateſt Dignity is preſerved in the Ceremonies of Religion, and the 
greateſt Reſpect is ſhewn to the Gods ; and this gives us Reaſon to * that 
your Armies will not undertake any thing, either in or out of Italy, till you have ex. 
piated the Prophanations of the Temple of Proſerpine. Have you not Reaſon t 
fear, that the Goddeſs will ſpread the ſame Spirit of Infatuation among your Tron, 
as has already ſeized the Soldiers of your Garriſon at Locri? We have ſeen then 
take up Arms againſt each other, kill one another, murder two of their Tribune, 
and maim their Commanders. Theſe are the Effects of the Anger of Proſerpine; 
and her Vengeance will never be ſatisfied, till her Treaſures are reſtored. What re. 
mains then, Conſcript Fathers, but to implore your Fuſtice againſt the Tyrant why 
oppreſſes us? We don't defire he ſhould be condemnmed without being heard. Let him 
7 himſelf if he can, and give his Anſwer to our Accuſation at your Tribunal! 
If he can clear himſelf of all the Crimes we lay to his Charge, we readily ſubnit 
to be once more under his Government, which is the greateſt Misfortune we can 


poſſibly ſuffer. © 


Tus ſpake the Head of the Deputation. Fabius was then Prince of the K. 


nate, whoſe Buſineſs it was to anſwer the Requeſt of the Locri: And he think- 
ing this a proper Opportunity to load Scipio with part of the Odium, which the 
Senate had conceived - againſt Pleminins, asked the Deputies, whether they had 
not already made their Complaints to Scipio. The Locri anſwered, That they 
went to Syracuſe on Purpoſe to inform the Pro- Conſul of the Proceedings of the 
cruel Pleminius, but that they had found him too buſy in making Preparations for 
the Cart haginian War, to attend to their Complaints. Perhaps, ſaid they, he 
has, by this time, tranſported his Troops into Africa. Beſides, ue have alreadh ex- 
perienced what Intereſt Pleminius has with Scipio. In the Sentence he paſſed at 
Locri, in the Canſe between him and the two Tribunes, he impriſoned them, but 
reſtored Pleminius to bis Office. "This was enough for a prejudiced Judge to begin 
a criminal Accuſation againſt: Scipio. Fabius ſhewed more Bitterneſs of Spirit 
againſt him than became his Age, and the Gravity of a Prince of the Senate. 
After he had ordered the Deptties of Locri to withdraw, he gave an ill Turn to 
their Depoſitions, and ſpake thus. The Pro-Conſul, which we have at the Hud 
of our Troops in Sicily, ſeems to be born to deſtroy military Diſcipline in our Ar- 
mies. "How many notorious Diſorders were our Legions guilty of in Spain! What 
Seditions did they raiſe there? And to what ought they to be imputed, but the For- 
bearance of the General? His effeminate Complaiſance has done our Soldiery more 
Miſchief, by making" them neglect Order and Duty, than his Viftories have done 
us good. Scipio males Mar as a King would do, and has no Regard to the Cuſtoms 
e/tabliſbed among vun Troops: He is maulgent, or ſevere, or both, Juſt as it happens 
10 ſuit his preſent Tawper, or preſent Views. I conſider bim ar the Corrupter of tht 
old Way, in whigh" dur Generals always made War. As for Pleminius; be is 4 
Villain, whois contenanced- and hardened in his Crimes by Scipio's Favour. In 
the firſt Place thersfore,”'T am of Opinion, with regard to Scipio, That be ought i 
be recalled to Rome, for having quitted his Province, and beſieged Locri; and That 


-* 107 See what we haye ſaid of the Temple of Proſerpine, and its Prophanation by King Py77 lun 
p. 467. Vol. 2. Note 103. lle i 10 too 19 200 61 $16 et aw uv ©, 
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oper Meaſures ought to be taken with the Tribunes of the People, to get him depoſed Year of 

om the Pro-Conſulate by the Comitia. Secondly, with regard to Pleminius, IR OM E 
think he ought to be loaded with Chains, brought to Rome, heard, proſecuted, and PXUX- 
if the Depoſittons of the Locri prove true, executed in Priſon, and his E ſtate M. Conn: 
confiſcated. And Thirdly, with reſpect to the Locti, I am of Opinion that the vc 
Senate ought to diſavow the ill Treatment they have received. I vote for giving - . — . 
them the Title of Friends, and faithful Allies; 8 reſtoring them their Wives and uus, Conſals. 
Children, and every ring that has been unjuſtly taken from them ; for paying back | 
to the Treaſury of the Temple of Proſerpine, double the Sum of Money that has 


teen ſtolen from it; for expiating the Offences committed againſt the Goddeſs, by 
ſuch Sacrifices as the Pontifices 


| all approve of, and direct; and for tranſporting 
the Soldiers of the Garriſon of Locri to Sicily, and filling up their Places with 
Auxiliaries from Latium. | 


Nox was Fabius the only Man in the Aſſembly who accuſed Scipio. Either 
Cato, or ſome other Senator upon his Reports, brought a new Accuſation againſt 
him, concerning his Conduct in Sicily. The Pro-Conſul (ſaid the Acculer) ſeems 
to have unlearnt among the Greeks, the Manners and Cuſtoms of the Romans. He 
does not even dreſs himſelf after the Roman manner. The Toga and Sagum no 
lnger ſuit his Taſte. He appears in publick in a Greek Cloak 10, or Pallium, and 
Greek Sandals. His uſual Walk is in the 109 Palæſtra. He applies himſelf with 
Aſiduity to the Study of Greek Books. In ſhort, he ſeems to have forgotten both 
Hannibal and Carthage. Licentiouſneſs reigns among the Troops, and their Gene- 

ral is leſs formidable to the Enemies, than to the Allies, of Rome, in Sicily. In- 

deed it cannot be ſaid, that theſe Reports were abſolutely falſe ; but the Truth 
was artfully repreſented in falſe Lights ; and the Probability the Calumniators gave 
their Accuſation, had the ſame Effet on the Mind, as Truth. 

NEVERTHELESS, Scipio was not deſtitute of Friends and Defenders; ſo that the 
Decree could not be paſſed, till after ſeveral Sittings. At length Quintus Metellus 
brought over all the Senators to his Opinion, which ſeemed moſt prudent and moſt 
moderate. The Buſineſs was to come to ſome Determination concerning the 
Puniſhment to be inflicted on Pleminius for his Crimes; the Satisfaction that was 
to be made the Locri; and the recalling of the Pro-Conſul from Sicily. And 
with reſpect to the two firſt Articles, Metellus was of Fabins's Opinion, but he 
was more tender in relation to Jr:p:o's Affair. Is it reaſonable, (aid he to the 
Conſcript Fathers, to ſtop a young Hero in his Career, who has done Honour to the 
Republick, and on whom her Hopes are built ? She looks on him as a certain Stay. 
His Conqueſt of Spain promiſes that of Africa; and Italy hopes to be delivered from 


108 The ancient Cloak of the Greeks was cal- 
led Palliam. It was open before, and wore over 
the Tunick. We judge, by two ancient Monu- 
ments, that it was much like ours, only fuller and 
larger. | 

Rs for the Sandal of the Greeks, which L. 
calls. Crepida, it conſiſted only of one Sole, whic 

uarded the Soles of the Feet, and was faſtened by 

trings, which wer: brought ſeveral times over the 
Foot, croſs one another, and tied ſometimes at the 
Ancle, and ſometimes as high as the Calf of the 
Leg. We ſhall have occafion to ſpeak of the dif- 
ferent Sorts of Sandals uſed by the Greeks and Re- 
mans hereafter, ; 

199 Thoſe Places, where the young Men were 
taught all ſorts of Exerciſes of ody and Mind, 
were indifferently called, either Gymna/ia, from the 
Nakedneſs of the Athiete, or Paleſtre, becauſe 
the Youth were there taught to wreſtle. And the 
Romans ſometimes called the publick Schools Ther- 
me, becauſe there were hot Baths and Stoves in the 
fame Building. We ought not therefore to form a 
[24gment theſe Gymnaſia, or Paleſtre, by our 

niverſities. The publick Buildings appointed for 
theſe Exerciſes, contained ſeveral Parts, which may 
be reduced to theſe twelve. 1. The outward Por- 
ticoes, here the Philoſophers, Rhetoricians, Geo- 
metricians, c. aſſembled, either to inſtruct their 
Diſciples, or to read their Works. 2. The Epbe- 


8 


beum, which was appointed for the young Men, who 
were taught their Exerciſes in private. 3. The Gyn- 
naſterium, which was a ſort of Wardrobe, where 
they undreſſed, either to go into the Bath, or to 
prepare for Wreſtling, or ning. 4. The Eluo- 
zbefium, where was kept a Mixture of Oil and 
Wax called Ceroma, with which the Wreſtlers and 
Boxers uſed to anoint all the Parts of. thefr Bodies. 
This made their Limbs more pliant and ſlippery, 
and conſequently their Adverſaries could have the 
leſs hold in them. 5. The Coniſterium, where was 
kept the Sand and Duſt, with which the Wreſtlers 
covered their Bodies, to dry up the Oil and Sweat. 
6. The Spheriſteriams, or Tennis-Court. 7. The 
Palaſtra, properly ſo called, or the Place appointed 


for feveral 'Exercifes, particularly Boxint teſt- 
ling, 8. The great Walks between the Porticocs 
ard the Walls of the Building. 9. The Aye, 


which were Porticoes, in which the 4:hlete exer- 
ciſed themfelves in Winter, or rainy Weather. 
10. Other Ae, which were open Walks, ſome 
of which were planted with Trees, and in which 
the Academiſts aſſembled in the Summer - time. 
11. The Baths. 12. The Stadium, which was a 
ſemicircular Place, covered with Sand, and ſur- 
rounded with Seats, ranged one above another for 
the Convenience of the ators. This Piece of 
Ground was an hundred and twenty five geometrical 
Paces, or fix hundred and twenty five Foot long. 
6 K Hannibal 


* 


his. Means. What an Indignity would it be to the brave Pro- Conſul 
R O ME and what Injuſftice in ourſelves, to recall him from his Government, and condemn 
b, bim, before he has been heard Would it not leſſen his Credit among the Troops, 
and diſbonour him among our Enemies ? Is it right, to. confaund the Accuſation 
sCxruzovs, brought againſt the Pro-Pretor Pleminius, with the ſlight Charge that has been mats 
„ Topren. pen Scipio? The one is accuſed of Thefts,. Robberies, Sacrilege, and infamous Bry. 


Year of Hannibal 6 


us Tupira- 


»vs, Conſuls. falities: And it is proper that he ſhould be recalled to be tried. But the other i; 
only 2 with a little too much Indulgence, and Idleneſs. Not that I would 
excuſe theſe Faults in a General of an Army. But after all, ought uncertain In- 
formations to be taken for granted, and an illuſtrious Commander to be recalled upon 
dubious Reports ?. Surely, nothing is more eaſy, than to make Enquiry into the 
Conduct of Scipio, in à judicial manner, and upon the Spot. Marcus Pomponius 
is preparing to go for Sicily, in quality of Prztor. Let us join with him ten 
Commiſſioners choſen out of the Senators, with two Tribunes of the People, ang 
one Ædile, and oblige them to ſet out in three Days. If they find Scipio in Sicily, 
they may there judge whether he is an Accomplice in the Crimes of Pleminius; ang 
if they find him guilty, ſend him to Rome. If he is gone for Africa before they 
arrive, and after due Examination he appears to have been guilty, the two. Tribunes 
of the People, and their Ædile, with two Senators of the Commiſſion, may go to 
his Camp, and force him to leave it, and return; and the two Senators may take 
upon them the Government of the Army, till Rome ſends à new General. 

Tris Advice of Metellus was univerſally applauded, and the Senate paſſed x 
Decree accordingly. The College of Tribunes drew by Lot two 110 of their 
Body to go to Sicily, there to act in concert with the Prætor, and the ten Con- 
miſſaries appointed to enquire into Sripio's Conduct. By which it appears, that 
the Tribunes of the People were not ſomuch confined to the City, but they might 
leave it, on extraordinary Occaſions, and great Emergencies. And laſtly, the 
Pontifices were conſulted to know, what Ceremonies were proper to expiate the 

Sacrileges committed in the Temple of Proſerpine, at Locri. 78 

F. XXII. IN three Days time all theſe Preparations were made; and the Commiſſion- 

ers left Rome, to go and embark at Rhegium 111. But they came firſt, to Locri, to 
begin the Proceſs, againſt Pleminius; and according to ſome Hiſtorians, Scipio 
had already prevented the Judgment of the Commiſſioners. He had ſent a Lieutenant 
General from his Camp with thirty Roman Knights of the beſt of the Nobility, 
to pronounce Sentence on Pleminius, and the chief of his Accomplices: And ac- 
cording to them, Pleminius had been already laid in Irons by theſe Deputies ſent 
by the Pro Conſul. But be that as it will (for other Hiſtorians 112 pretend that the 
Villain was not arreſted, but by Orders of the Prætor Pomponius) it is at leaſt 
cettain, that Pleminius was carried to Rhegium; and there kept in Priſon, till he 
could be conveyed to Rome. | 5; he 
AFTER the Impriſonment of the guilty Governor of Locri, the Prætor and 
Commiſſioners in the next Place applied themſelves to repair the Injuries and Pro- 
phanations done to the Temple of Proſerpine. They made a ſtrict Enquiry into 
what had been ſtolen out of the Treaſury of the Goddeſs; obliged all thoſe whom 
they found to have ſacrilegiouſly robbed it, to reſtore what they had taken; and 
Reſtitution was made for the reſt of the Rapines out of the Gold and Silver the 
Commiſſioners had brought from Rome. Then the Anger of the Goddeſs was 
appeaſed by Sacrifices: And all the Soldiers of the Garriſon were ordered to leave 
the City, and encamp in the Plain. They were forbidden, under very ſevere Pe- 
nalties, either to continue in Locri, or to carry away any of the Effects of the 
Inhabitants: Proclamation was made, that if any Locrian found any of his Goods 
among the Baggage of the Soldiers, he might ſeize it, and carry it off; and demand 
whatever the Robbers might have concealed. And laſtly, the Romans were for- 


110 The firſt of theſe two Tribanes was, ac- what had been done at Rome with reſpect to the 
cording to Livy, one Maren Claudias Marcellus; Pro- Prætor Pleminins, determined at laſt to baniſh 
the other, Lacins Cincins Alimentns. him to Naples; and add, that Duintus Metellns, 
111 Rhegiam was a maritime City, and one of one of the ten Commiſſioners, met the Offender 
the molt conſiderable in Braztinm. See B. 21. on the Road, and carried him back to Rhegiun, 


P. 437. of Vol. 2. Mete 67. | which he had been forced to leave, to repair to the 
112 Some ſay, That Scipio being informed of Place of his Baniſhment. | ; 
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tleared Locri of its Robbers, the Prætor aſſembled the Townſmen in the Forum; 


added, That if they had any new Accuſations to bring againſt Pleminins, 


knew that the Pro-Conſul of Sicily had been concerned in the Plunder of the 
Treaſury of Proſerpine, he ſhould come to Meſſana ig, where the Commiſſioners 
would take Cognizance of that Affair. The Locri anſwered the Prætor, That 


Scipio, they teſtified, That it was notorious; That the Sacrilege was committed 
without his Knowledge; That the Pro-Conſul's only Fault, was his having been 
too credulous in favour of Pleminius, and neglected their Complaints; and That 
Kipio abhorred theſe Diſorders, but had not been teady enough to believe them, 
or zealous enough in revenging them. Beſides, added they, Scipio's Birth and 
Character are ſuch as ſilence all Complaints: And ſball we then be ſo raſh, as to 
mcur his Diſpleaſure? The Commiſſioners were well pleaſed with theſe Declara- 
tions of the Locri, as being thereby diſcharged from all Obligations to begin a 
Proceſs againſt the moſt venerable Perſon in the Republick. But they proſecuted 
Pleminius, and thirty two of the moſt guilty of his Soldiers, and tent them in 
Chains to Rome. And now, having no more Buſineſs in Lay, they ſet out for 
Sicily. | | 27%; | 

Iux two Tribunes of the People and their Maile, had Orders to arreſt Scipio, 
and convey him from Sicily, or Africa, to Rome, if the Commiſſioners judged 
him guilty: And they were probably to put in execution the Sentence pronounced 


the whole Proceedings in this new Affair were very extraordinary; no Roman Ge- 
neral having yet been judged by any Commiſſioners, out of Italy. But Scipio, 


People, was coming to enquire into his Conduct, neither gave way to Reſentment, 
nor harboured Diſtruſts. True Valour and a good Underſtanding ſhine with moſt. Luſtre 
in Adverſity. Scipio paid his Judge all due Reſpect, even in the midſt of an Army 
which adored him. The Pro-Conſul did not indeed meanly go out to meer the 
Commiſſioners, but tarried for them at Syracuſe: Neither did he prepare to juſtify 
himſelf by ſtudied Harangues. He was willing to convince the Deputies by their 
own Eyes, of the Pains he had taken to prepare for his Expedition. 
SCIPIO aſſembled all his Troops together from the - ſeveral Parts of the 
Iſland, in which they were quartered; and ordered all his Fleet to repair to Syra- 
cyſe. So that on the Day the Commiſſioners arrived, both Fleet and Army were 
drawn out, as if ready to give Battel. The Deputies were well received and 
entertained by the Pro-Conſul, and the whole Day was ſpent in Rejoicings. The 
next Day Scipio exerciſed and reviewed his Land-Forces, in the Preſence of the 
Commiſſioners : Then he ordered his Gallies to feign Attacks upon each other, 
and repreſent a Sca-fight. After this the Pro-Conſul conducted the Commiſſioners 
to the publick Granaries, Arſenals, and Timber-Yards, where Machines for Sieges 
were building; and by theſe vaſt Preparations, it was very viſible ro the Com- 
miſſioners, that the General had not ſpent his Time only in Shows, and Amuſe- 


Order of my Troops, whether Diſcipline has been neglected. —— 1 


bave had my Amuſements at my leiſure Hours, but I have made even my Diver- 


ſuns ſubſervient to the publick Good. I have thereby made the Republick many 


Friends, and gained the Hearts of my Soldiers. 

Tas Pretor Pomponius, and the Deputies from Rome were ſtruck with Admi- 
ration at what they ſaw, and ſaid to one another; F Carthage zs not invincible, 
ſhe muſt ſink under ſo fine an Army. Go, ſaid they to Scipio; Fly to Africa, the 


113 Me: called originally Zaxele, is now of the moſt conſiderable Cities in Sicily. See p. 470. 
known * "the Name of . and is ſtill one of Vol. 2. Neze 6. | 


4 Moment 


- 


by the Prætor, and the Senators his Aſſociates, be it what it would. And indeed, 


who was not ignorant that a Deputation, repreſenting the Roman Senate and 


pidden to carry away with them any Perſon of free Condition. All the Locri, Year of 
whom the Romans had made Captives, were ſet at Liberty. Then, after he had ROME 


DXLIX. 


they would willingly come to Rhegzum, to inform againſt Pleminius: But as for 


and declared to them, that the Roman Senate and People reſtored them their Li- W Conner 


berty, and gave them Leave to live according to their own Laws. To which he = og 4 
' they Prontus Tu- 
ſhould come to Rhegium, and confront him there; and That if any of them 2!7axvs, 


Conſul 


us. 


ments. Theſe, ſaid he to the Depuries, ' are the Produce of the Expences with Plut. in Cato 
which I am reproached. Theſe are the Fruits of my Cares. Vas e ye, by the good Major. 
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Year of Moment your Orders come from Rome. Tou will fully anſwer the Expettations 
R O M E the People had from you, on the Day they choſe you Conſul. As for us, we witt 
DXLIX. return to the Capital, and not declare our Hopes of ſome uncertain Advantage, by; 
of protlaim certain Victory. Accordingly, the - Commiſſioners reimbarked, and te. 
vsCxTHrcvs, turned to Rome, to publiſh Scipios Gloty; and it is to be preſumed; that the 

P. SxpmPRONT- : 5 
Jealouſy of Fabius, and the Animoſity of Cato were confounded, at the New, 


vs TupiTa- 

xus, Conſuls. they brought from Sicily. | 83 

4 2 8.4. B. Wurr the Commiſſioners were returned, they finiſhed the Proſecution of Pu. 

en minixs, and his Accomplices. They had been brought to Rome, and kept in Pri. 
ſon there; and the College of the Tribunes now produced them before the Peg. 
ple. The firſt Time theſe Criminals appeared before the Comitia, the aſſembled 
Citizens ſcemed inflexible. They had not yet forgotten the Complaints the Loey; 
had made to the Senate, But afterwards, the Rage of the People abated. The 
Defotmity of Pleminius, whoſe Noſe and Ears were cut off, raiſed their Com. 
paſſion. Beſides, they loved Scipio, and remembered that he had had ſome Re. 
gard for the miſcrable Pieminius: So that, tho he was often produced before the 
People, he was never condemned to Death by a ſufficient Number of Suffrages, 
He was carried back to Priſon, and there died of ſome Diſtemper 114, which alone 
preſerved: him from the Rigours of a definitive Sentence, which would have dil. 
honoured him. At the ſame time the Pro- Conſul of Sicily was acquitted in the 
Senate, in the moſt honourable manner. After the Commiſſioners had made their 
Report, the Senators, Tribunes of the People, and all the Conſcript Fathers paſſed 
a Decree, which was very glorious for this Hero. The Purport of it was, That 
the Pro-Conſul ſhould immediately repair to Africa, and ſhould be at Liberty to 
chuſe ſuch of the Roman Troops in Sicily as he thought fit for his Expedition 
and leave the reſt to guard the Iſland. So that this Decree, determined the Im- 
barkation of the brave Pro-Conſu/: But an unforeſeen Accident had like to have 
retarded it. 11 | 1 K | 
F. XXIII. Wr have before obſerved, that whilſt Scipio was making War in 
Spain, he had gained over to his Republick, Syphax and Maſiniſſa, two Numidian 
Kings, whoſe Territories bordered on thoſe of Carthage. The latter was con- 
ſtant to the Party he had embraced ; his Misfortunes, and his want of the Aſſiſt- 
ance of the Romans, made him faithful to them. But the former, not to men- 
tion his African Levity, was drawn over to the Carthaginians, by the moſt vio- 
lent Paſſion. Indeed & had had ſome Conferences with Sczprio, which ſeemed 
to have determined him never to break with him. In that famous Interview, 
when Aſdrubal and Scipio were preſent at the ſame Entertainment, Syphax had, 
without Heſitation, given the Roman General the Preference to the Carthaginian. 
And ever fince that time, the Numidian had kept a Correſpondence with Scipio. 
But Love broke through all the Ties of Friendſhip and Eſteem. Aſ&rubal the 
Son of Gi/co had a Daughter, whoſe Beauty was celebrated all over Africa. 
He was himſelf one of the greateſt Lords in Carthage, and Hannibal only excepted, 
had as great a Reputation for Valour, as any Officer of his Nation, Aſ#rubs 
had long rivalled Scipio in Spain; but at length the Carthaginian had yielded 

to the ſuperior Genius of the Roman. After he had been driven out of Spain, 

and was returned to Carthage, he made it his whole Buſineſs to deſtroy the old 

Negotiations of his Rival. He knew that Scipio had brought Syphax and Maj 

niſſa to enter into Engagements with Rome. Theſe two Kings then divided Nu- 

midia berween them; and Numidia was too near Carthage for her to look upon 


114 Claadiat Licinizs, ye Livy, gives a Plot was to be executed in the Night; the furious 
different Account of the Pleminins, in Pleminias concluding, that the kneſs of the 
the third Book of The Annals of Rome. Accord- Night would favour his Eſcape, and that in the ge- 
ing to this Hiſtorian, Plemrnins being cloſely ſhut neral Conſternation of the Citizens, when buſy in 
up in Priſon, formed the horrible Deſign of pro- extinguiſhing the Fire, he ſhould be able to eſcape 
curing his own Liberty by the Ruin of his Country. . the Vigilance of his Guards. But his Accomplices 


Scipio Africanus was then Conſul the ſecond time. 


The Villain, weary of his Chains which he had 


worn for ten Years, thought he had found the Op- 
portunity he wanted, .in the Celebration of the 
Games, which were repreſented in the Year 5359. 
He therefore hired a 72 of Baxditti, to ſet 
Fire to the chief Parts of the City. This deteſtable 


themſelves, who had agreed to execute the Fury of 
the Priſoner, were ſhocked at the Attempt; and ll 
covered to the aſſembled Senate the Secret, and the 
Author of the Conſpiracy. Then Pleminius, 5 
ſoon as convicted by the Depoſitions of the Con- 
ſpirators, was immediately thrown into a Dungeon, 
where he was privately executed. rok 
4 


0.215 Prolomy places the 
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the Meaſures theſe Kings took with Unconcern. She thought them very formi- Year of 
dable, in caſe Rome ſhould bring the War into Africa. ROME 
ASD RUBAL therefore undertook to raiſe a Quarrel between the two A, 
Kings, and draw off one of them at leaſt from the Intereſts of Rome. The pro- M. Corner: 
pereſt Perſon he could find to ſet the two Numidians at Variance, was his Daugh- u Cerazeus, 
ter Sophonisba. Antiquity has repreſented her, as a Woman equally capable of v, prot” 
raiſing the moſt violent Paſſion, and feeling the Force of it. Her Beauty was nvs, Conſuls, 
excellent, her Genius ſublime, her Manners engaging, and her Courage above her “ö B. 9.61. 
Sex. Education, and the Study of Letters, had perfected her natural Endowments. 
She was Miſtreſs of Muſick, and raviſhed the Ears, as well as charmed the Eyes, 
of thoſe who ſaw her. Her Diſcourſe was irreſiſtibly winning: She ſpoke with 
all the Gracfulneſs, that a fine Carriage and Politeneſs give: And in ſhort, to uſe 
our Hiſtorian's own Words, The moſt inſenſible of Men could not but love her, after 
he had once ſeen, or heard her. It is very neceſlary to give this true Picture of her 
after one of the beſt Painters of Greece. The Part we ſhall ſee her act, is ſo tra- 
gical, that we think ourſelves obliged to give her Character, the Moment ſhe ap- 
pears on the Stage. 
Tat charming Carthaginian was the Object of many Suitors; but her Father 
rejected all Addreſſes, which did not tend to the general Benefit of his Republick. 
He hoped by his Daughter's means to ſave Carthage from the Invaſion of the No- 
mans. He expected by her to draw off Maſiniſſa or Syphax from Rome, and his 
Scheme ſucceeded ; at leaſt, in part. Maſiniſſas Heart was ſoon caught in the Snare 
that Aſdrubal laid for him. He ſaw Sophonisba ; fell deſperately in Love with 
her ; demanded her of her Father ; and obtained his Promiſe that ſhe ſhould not 
marry any other Perſon. But Maſiniſſa ſhould not have laid ſo much Streſs on 
the Promiſes of a Carthaginian. After they were made, his Affairs changed. He 
was diſpoſleſied of the Throne of his Fathers, and had no Hopes of recovering his 
Dominions, but through the Protection of the Romans. And then, notwithſtanidng 
the Bravery of the Maſſy/zan, and his Ability in the Field, and in the Cabinet; he 
ſaw the Inclinations of Aſdraubal and Sophonisba change with his Fortune. Never- 
theleſs his Paſſion was not deſtroycd by his Repulſes, His firſt Flame was never 
extinguiſhed, We ſhall ſoon ſee it break out afreſh, 
g. XXIV. In the mean time Aſdrubal ſeeing the 115 Maſſylian King dethroned, 
caſt his Eyes on the ''5 Maſæſylian Prince, who was yet proſperous and flouriſh- 
ing. The illuſtrious Carthaginian had long kept a Correſpondence with Hyhax, 
and mutual Ads of Hoſpitality had paſſed between them. Aſdrubal therefore 
went to Numidia, and paid the King a Viſit. In this Converſation he revived 
the Remembrance of Sophonisba his Daughtcr, and gave ſuch an Account of her, 
4 greatly enflamed the King's Deſires. No Nation in Africa was more ſuſceptible 
of the tender Paſſion, than the Namidian ; and Syphax, in. a ſudden Tranſporr, 
entreated Aſarubal to bring Sophonisba to his Palace. The Marriage was ſoon Len, B. 29. 
concluded; and in the firſt Heat of his Paſſion, Syphax caſily forgot his Engage- 
ments with Nome. He not only entered into an Alliance with A ſarubal, but 
with the whole Republick of Carthage. He ſigned an offenſive and defenſive 
League with her. Nevertheleſs, he was ſtill to Keep ſome Meaſures with Roms, 
not judging it proper to break out into an open Rupture ſo ſoon. And A/drabal 
by his Reaſons, and Sophonisba by her Careſſes, wrought ſo much upon the Mind 
of the King, that he wrote a Letter to Scipio, to divert him from coming ſo ſoon 
into Africa, in the Language of a Prince, who ſcarce retained any Regard for 
him. IF you depend on the Aſſiſtance of Syphax for the Succeſs of your new En- 
1. 1 {aid he in his Letter to Scipio, I adviſe you to ſuſpend it. I have married 
the Daughter of Aſdrubal, and made a Treaty with Carthage. Keep therefore at 


4 M 
7 


ls Senabo gives us 725 to believe, that the rienſit. And according to the Deſcription Srabo 
Maſylians poſſeſſed the Eaſtern Part of Namidia, gives of their Country, they muſt have inhabited a 
from the Promontory of Tritam, or Tretam, now Trat of Land of ſeven hundred thouſand geome- 
Ferrato to T habarca, a City formerly fituated trical Paces, or at leaſt two hundred great Leagues 
between Hippo and Utica. This Country contains 1 the River Molecath to the Promontory 
What was afterwards called The Conſtantine Pro- of Tretum. Marmol calls this River Maluc bam. 
*ce, and part of the Kingdom of Hagia. This Region bordered on Mauritania Tingitana. 
b in an inland See what we have ſaid of it, p. 245. of this Volume, 
in the weſtern Part of AMAauritania Caſa- Note g. | 
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Year..ot 4 Diſtance from Africa, and dont lay me under the hard Neceſſity of taking ug 
ROME Arms againſt you. Whoever attack the Carthaginians make me their Enemy, J 
DXEIX- an an African myſelf, and the Queen of Maſzſylia is 4 Carthaginian. If therefore 
M. Conxz.1- you make a Deſcent on our Coaſts, you will oblige me to join in the Cauſe of ny 
b. furzen. Mife, my Fat her- in- Lau, and our Dii Penates. 
P. Tunes. ThE Meſſenger who brought the Letter ſaw Scipio at Syracuſe, and the News 
xvs, Conſula. ſurprized him; but Scipio was not to be terrified by having one Enemy the more, 
or one Ally the leſs. All his Concern was to conceal from his Army the Contents 
of the Letter he had received from Numidia. To this end, he wrote in haſte, and 
in very few Words, to Syphax, deſiring him not to violate thoſe Ties which they 
had entered into; and putting him in mind, that it was dangerous for him to in- 
jure both Gods and Men, by Deceit, and Breach of publick Faith. And as ſoon a8 
he had written this, he immediately ſent back the Courier with it. 

IT was of Importance not to ſuffer the News he had received from Numidia to 
be divulged. His Troops might have been diſcouraged by it; and perhaps, this 
alone might have been ſufficient to have put a Stop to the African Expedition, 
But then, neither was it expedient, on the other hand, to be wholly ſilent; he 
might thereby have betrayed his Secret, and jealous Minds, might have diſcovered 
the Rupture with the Numidian. The Pro-Conſul therefore had recourſe to Ar. 
tifice; and by a well-deviſed Fiction, filled his Army with Confidence. He aſſembled his 
Troops, and addreſſed himſelf to them thus. Let us immediately embark, and 
ſet ſail for Africa. The two Kings of Numidia preſs me to haſten my Departure, 
Formerly Maſiniſſa complained of my Dilatorineſs, to Lælius. Now Syphax adviſes 
me by Letter, not to delay my Departure. He tells me, that if I have changed ny 
Reſolution, he ſball be obliged to enter into Meaſures with Carthage. Let us be 
gone then, without loſing one Moment. Every thing is ready. May the Gods and 
Hinds prove favourable io us! I am now going to order my Fleet to rendezyous in 
the Port of *'7 Lilybzum, and all my Troops to repair thither by Land. 

Tas Propoſal. of this great Deſign was approved of by the Army; and then 
Scipio was wholly bent on haſtening the Imbarkation. He wrote to the Prator 
Pomponius, deſiring him to come to Lilybeum. His Deference for this Magiſtrate 
was ſuch, that he was reſolved to take his Opinion in the choice of the Troops 
he was to carry to Africa, and of thoſe he was to leave in Sicily. Then Scyio 
ſent Orders to all the Coaſts of the Iſland, to bring all the Ships that could be 
found in the Ports, the ſmalleſt Barks not excepted, to Lilybeum ;z and ſo many 
Troops and Ships arrived there, that the City and Port could not contain them, 
The Soldiers and Seamen were both equally deſirous of having their Share in this 
Conqueſt. They did not conſider it barely as an Attempt, but as a certain Victory; 
and this made them ſo carneſt to be choſen to attend the Pro-Conſul. But none 
of the Troops ſhewed a greater Ardour to follow Scipio, than the unfortunate Re. 
mains of the Roman Legions, who eſcaped at the Battel of Cannes. Rome had 
condemned them to continue in Sicily, as long as Hannibal ſhould be in [tah : 
And OJcipia ſcemed to them to be going to put an end to their Baniſhment. 
On the other hand, the Pro-Conſul did not diſdain to take theſe Soldiers with him. 
After all, ſaid he, though they are branded "with - tafamy, out of Policy, they are 
nat contemptible Troops. They are old Corps, long inured to Battels, and experi- 
enced in taking Cities. Scipio therefore declared, he would take the fifth and fixth 
Legions with him; which were the very Troops that had been partly, induced by a bad 
Example, and partly driven by Neceſſity, to fly at the Battel of — Then the Gene- 
ral reviewed his other Troops, left thoſe behind him whom he did not think for 


aries the Preference, which had cſcaped in the Battel of Came. His Diſcern. 
ment and Ability taiſed him above vulgar Prejudices. Bunt Atmy of truly 


brave Men, whom a flight Diſgrace would have made others di b ee 
t d cr to con þ 21 and to ſubduc Ci: 
* f n eee e #4 Ng 9 bin dad 27 
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115 The Name of Lihbeum was common to a City and -Promontory 
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F. XXV. Bur what Number of Men Scipio embarked, we will not pretend to Year of 
determine. Some 11 of the Hiſtorians extremely diminiſh it, and others magnify R O M E 


it to as great Exceſs. Much leſs will we venture to affirm, that there was ſo ma- PXLIX- 


ny Soldiers and Mariners on board the Fleet, that their Shouts made the Birds in M. Conner 
the Air fall down; and that Sicily and Italy ſeemed deſerted. Such Exaggerati- vs Crux 


ons are fit only for Poets. But whatever the Numbers were, never was Imbarka- ve, ek = 
tion made with more Order. 


The,Pro-Conſul took upon himſelf the Care of this rave, 
important Affair. He ordered Lælius, whom he created Admiral of the Fleet, . wh 
firſt to carry the Seamen on board, and ſet every one in his proper Place. The Lis. : 
Prætor Pomponius was charged with ſhipping the Proviſions, Machines of War, 
and Utenſils for removing Ground. And Scipio diſtributed his Land-Forces 
among his Ships. When all things were ready on board the Gallies and Tranſports, the 
General ſent ſome Officers in Sloops, to command all the Maſters of Ships and 
Pilots, and two Soldiers out of every Ship, to be in the Forum of Lilybeum at 
an Hour appointed, there to receive his laſt Orders. Scipio asked them whether 
each Ship was ſufficiently furniſhed with Water for the Men and Horſes ; com- 
manded the Officers to keep Peace between the Soldiers and Seamen ; ordered 
the Land. Forces to obey the Pilots, if required to aſſiſt in working the Ships; and 
laſtly, enquired whether there was Corn enough on board the Tranſports, to ſup- 
port the Army forty Days, and Biſcuit enough for fifteen. Then the Pro-Conſul 
drew up his Fleet in order of Battel. He and his Brother Lucius took the Com- 
mand of the right Wing, conſiſting of twenty Ships of War. Lelius, and Cato, now 
returned from Rome, to be Military Quæſtors in Africa, commanded the left Wing, 
conſiſting likewiſe of twenty Ships of War. And in the Centcr, were the Barks 
and other Tranſports, which were covered by the two Wings. Scipio had before 
ordered three Lanthorns to be lighted on board each of the Gallies which carried 
the Commanders, two in each Flute, and one in each Bark: And the Orders now 
given to the Pilots were, to ſail to ''9 Emporia, pretty near The 120 Little 
Hrtis. Whether this was a falſe Order, or whether the General altered his Mind 
in the Voyage, is uncertain; but it is certain, that the Roman Fleet did not land 
at Emporia. 0 

Many Roman Fleets had been ſeen to fail from the Ports of Licily, but none 
with ſo. much Solemnity. Not that it was more remarkable than others for the 
Number of Ships. The Fleets of the Conſuls Manlius 21, and Atilius Regulus, 
were formerly as numerous as this of 22 Scipio. But what gave Luſtre to this 
new Armament, was the Hopes that were conceived of it. Scipio commanded it; 
and his Conqueſt of Spain made the People expect that of Africa from him. 
His Deſign was to cauſe Hannibal to be recalled to Carthage, to deliver Italy from 
ſo bad a Gueſt, and put an end to a War that had brought ſo many Calamities on 
the Roman 'Republick. Theſe were all Mens Thoughts, and their Expectations 
made the Fleet appear more auguſt at its Departure. And indeed, never was a 
greater Concourſe of People ſeen on the -Sea-Shore. Beſides the Inhabitants of 
Lilhzum, Deputies came from all the Cities in Sicily, on purpoſe to wiſh the 
Pro-Conſul a happy Voyage, and glotious Expedition. Beſides, the Roman Troops 
that were left in Sicily lined the Shore. So that the Spectators were as fine a Sight 
to thoſe on board the Fleet, as the Fleet was to them. The Night was ſpent in 
viewing it; the great Number of Lanthorns made a fine Illumination on the 


118 Some Authors, according to Livy, made 


them amount to no more than ten thouſand; Foot, 
and two thouſand two hundred Horſe. Ayppian rec- 
kons them to have been ſixteen thouſand Foot, and 
lixteen hundred Horſe. And laſtly, others pretend that 
the Army hy” Africanas led into Africa, amonnt- 
ed to thirty five thouſand Men. 3 

119 Emporia was anciently the Name of a little 
Country in Africa ; which, according to Polybiws 
and Levy, bordered on The Litele Syrtis. This 
Country belonged to The Byſacene Province, which 
is now a Part of the Kingdom of Tunit. dee wht 
7 have ſuid of the Fruitfulneſs of this Country; 


- 129, The Little Syrtis lies between Tunit and 


Ivo VV YY 


Tripoly. It is vulgarly called The Gulph of Gaber. 
pu pit we. dars ſala of The 5 and Lite- 
Syrtis (now known by the Name of Seches de Bar- 
barie) Vol. 2. 

121 This Fleet which the two Conſuls,, Marcut 
Marlins Longus, and Marcus Aitilius Regulus, car- 
tried from Sicily to Africa, conſiſted of three hun- 
dred and thirty Sail, and carried a hundred and forty 
thouſand Men. See Fol. 2, under the Year of 
Rome 477. Thi TEN Let 

122 Beſides the fifty, or fifty two armed Gallies, 
according to Appian, — * carried with him four 


hundred Tranſports, beſides the Sloops and Brigan- 
tines that attended him. 33 
rd bur 21 & 21 | Water. 
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Year of Water. As ſoon as it was Day, Seipis appeared on the Poop of his Galley, and 
R O M E afrer an Herald had proclaimed Silence, addreſſed this Prayer to Heaven. 0 
al ye Gods of Earth, and Sea, I implore you to make whatever 1 have done, an 
M. Corntii- doing, or ſball ao, at the Head of — — tend fo the Glory 4 the Roman Se. 
11 nate and People, and the Latin Confederates ! Let the Gods, who favour my De. 
vs Tur” parture, render it proſperous by Sea, by Land, and upon the Rivers, by favourabl- 
uus, Conſuls. Auſpices! Preſerve my Troops from anger, and grant them V. ictory. Enrich 
3 B. 29. them with the 1 — of the Enemy, and bring them back in Health, to be honours 
OT with a glorious Triumph. And laſtly, Avenge the Inſults offered us by Carthage 
and bring on this proud Republick all the Calamities that we have ſuffered? ; 
Wurd he had ended his Prayer, Scipio ordered a Victim to be {lain; and threy 
the Entrails into the Sea. The Trumpets ſounded, the Anchors weighed 
and the Wind favourable, but a little freſh. The Fleet ſoon loſt ſight of Lang 
and about Noon a Fog aroſe, which had like to have put the Ships into Diſorder 
They ſtruck againſt one another in the Dark; but the Wind ſoon ſunk, and Sail. 
ing became leſs dangerous. So that they purſued their Voyage in the Night with. 
out Fear: though the ſame Fog continued, and added to the Darkneſs of it. At 
Sun-riſing, the Miſt went off, the Wind blew freſher, and Land already appeared. 
The firſt Pilot brought Scipio Word, that they were but about five Miles from 
Africa; and that he could ſee The Promontory of 23 Mercury. Then Scipio, upon 
ſight of the end of his Voyage, renewed ghis Prayer. O ye immortal Gods, (aid he, 
proſper my Arrival in Africa! This ſaid, he ordered the Sails to be hoiſted, and 
ſought for a convenient Station for his Ships below The Promontory of Mercury, 
The Wind was favourable ; but by means of a Fog, like that of the Day before, 
he loſt ſight of Land. Beſides, the Wind ſunk all on a ſudden, and Night com- 
ing on, it was dangerous to draw too near to Land; and therefore there was a 
Neceſſity for caſting Anchor, leſt the Ships ſhould beat againſt one another, or 
the Currents drive them on the Shore. But at length, a favourable Wind returned 
with the Sun, the Fog was diſperſed, and the Romans had a full view- of Africa, 
Scipio asked, what was the neareſt Promontory ; and being told that it was The 
Fair 124 Promontory, his Heart leaped for Joy. This Name, ſaid he, is 4 good 
Omen; let us land there. And accordingly, the Troops did ſo, without any Op- 
poſition, But we ſhall not affirm, npon the Credit of one ſingle Author, That 
Scipio; in his Paſſage, felt the Anger of the Sea, the Winds, and the Gods ; That his 
Fleet was driven from the Coaſts of Africa, towards the Iſland of 125 «_/Zgimurus; 
Czhus apud That his Ships were almoſt ſhattered to pieces there; and That the Romans were forced 
w_ to go aſhore in Sloops, as is uſual after a Shipwreck. Theſe Circumſtances ſeem 
to have been forged, and are not ſupported by authentick Teſtimonies, And 
therefore we, who are not fond of going out of our Way to adorn our Hiſtory 
with the Deſcription of a Tempeſt, ſhall only ſay, that Scipio arrived in Africa, 
without any ill Accident by the Way, and landed there, without Diſorder. And 
on this Shore we ſhall now leave him for a little time, to return to the Affaits in 

Italy. 12 * U rn 
| 7 XXVI HANNIBAL and Mago continued to moleſt the Romans ; one 
in the Eaſt of Italy, and the other in the Provinces neareſt the Alpes. Hannibal 
was ſtill in Bruttium 126, here his Troops, though pent up, were yet dreaded 
Liv. B. 29. by the Enemy. Liguria had openly declared for Mago, and Hetruria, as well as 
c. 36. Ciſalpine Gaul, was earneſtly ſollicited to follow the Standards of this Cart hagi- 
nian. So that Nome was forced to ſend Generals and Armies, to act againſt Han- 
nibal and Mago at the ſame Time. The two Conſuls for the Year drew their Pro. 


123 The Cape or Promontory Mercury, is that Sardinia, and Africa, twenty eight thouſand ſeven hun- 
which is now called Caps Bu, or a Bon. It dredand fifty geometrical Paces from >a pre 
lies on the Coaſt of the Kingdom of Tunis, over ding to Antoninus f Itinerary. It is now called Golats: 

inſt Sicily, ten Miles from the ancient Port of But ſome Moderns think the Situation of Agimrs 
22 Senn 2 agrees better with that of an Africas Ifland called Zim 

124 We have ſpoken of The Fair Promontory, a. Their Authority is Plia, who ſeems to diſtinguiſh 
Vol. 2. Some make it the ſame-with a Cape near Agimarut from Calats. be that as it will, thc 
Utice, to the North of Carthage, now: called Ras great Number of Goats bred in it, was what gave 
Gilera. But others think it was that which the it the Name of Agimarss. 
Arabs now call Ras al Kebir, that ie, The, Great 126 Bruttiam is that Province of South ia), 
Promomtory. which is now called Calabria. We have ſpoken 
1% Zgimarss is 2 little Ifland between Sicily, of it more than once. tz. 3 
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vinces by Lot; Hetruria fell to Cethegus, and Bruttium to Sempronius; and each Yeat of 

Conſul ſeems to have had more than one Army in his Province. Sempronius led ROM E 

one into Bruttium againſt Hannibal; and Publius Licinius, the laſt Yeat's Conſul, NAX. 

now Pro-Conſut, commanded another there. The Conſul Cethegus was not ſolely M. Conner. 

appointed to act againſt Mago; the Pro- Conſul Licinius aſſiſted him with a ſecond vsCerarovs, 

Army. The former encamped in Hetruria, the latter near 127 Ariminum, in Ciſ vs 1 * 
ine Gaul. | uus, Conſuls. 
As ſoon as Sempronius arrived in his Province, he marched towards 125 Croton, 

where Hannibal was encamped : But the Conſul was oppoſed in his March. Han- 

nibals Army fell upon his; and he was forced to fight, though not in order of 

Battel. It was a tumultuous Action between ſome Roman Manipuli, aud Car- 

thaginian Battalions z and the Conſular Army was wotſted. The Romans loſt 

twelve hundred Men, and retired to their Camp. But Hannibal, though victorious, 

did not think himſelf in a Condi ion to beſiege it, and render his Victory com- 

plete, by forcing it: Neither did the Conſul think proper to continue in the ſame 

Poſt, where he had been beaten. He decamped the Night following, and poſted 

himſelf at ſome Diſtance from the Enemy. Nevertheleſs, he did both lay afide 

all Thoughts of Revenge, and repairing his Loſſes by a ſecond Battel. He ordered 

the Pro-Conſul Licinius to join him with his Army, and this new Reinforcement 

emboldened the Conſul. He went and bid his Conqueror Defiance: And Han- 

nibal was too proud of his late Victory, not to accept the Challenge. Sempronius 

poſted his own Legions in the firſt Line, and kept thoſe of Licinius only as a Corps 

de Reſerve to ſupport the Conſular Army; and the Honour of the Conſul depend- 

ing on the Event, he had recourſe to Religion, and made a Vow to etect a Temple 

to '29 Fortune, if he came off victorious. Then the Valour of his Soldiers ſup- 

plied the Place of that Aſſiſtance which he expected from the Goddeſs; and they 

fell ſo furiouſly on the Carthaginians, that they routed them. Hannibal loft above 

four thouſand Men on the Spot ; and the Romans made about three hundred Pri- 

foners, and took eleven Standards. So that this Victory confined Hannibal more Appian. in 

narrowly. He was forced to retire to Croton, and appeared no more in the Field 8 i 

the whole Campaign. | * 
Bur Sempronius made the beſt uſe of his Victory, and of the Inaction of the 


Cart haginian. He beſieged 30 Petelia, and took it by Aſſault. 31 Clampetia: 
Coſentta 132, and Pandoſia 33, trembled at the Approach of the Conſul, auc 


ſurrendered at Diſcretion. After theſe Exploits, the Conſul, much pleaſed at 
having obliterated the Shame of his firſt Defeat, returned to Rome, and agreed 
with Workmen to build the Temple he was obliged by his Vows to ere& to 
Fortune. | 

g. XXVII. On the other hand, the Conſul Cornelius Cethegus gained à kind 
of Victory over Mago, which though leſs glittering, was more uſeful. Hannibals 
Brother did not yet think himſelf ſtrong enough to hazard a Battel. He had not 
yet done any thing, but endeavour to raiſe Inſurrections in Hetruria and Ciſalpine 
Gaul, by ſecret Intrigues. So that the Roman General had nothing to do bur to 
keep the Hetrurians, and Italian Gauls, to their Duty by force of Law. But His 
Sentences were mild. Agreeably to the Inſtruckions he had received from the 
Senate, he tempered the Rigour of the Puniſhments he was to inffict on the Mu- 
tincers of his Province. Many Perſons of Diſtinction in Hetraria; had eitlier 


127 Ariminuin, which the Italians now call 
Rimini, is at a little Diſtance from the River Ru- 
bicon, on the Coaſts of the Aariatic Sea. See 
What we have ſaid of this ancient St 
City of dt ſame Name which watered" its Terri- 
tory, Vol. 2. | 

123 The City of Croton is ſtill in being in Fur- 
ther Calabria, and is called Crotona. See. Vol. 2. 


5. 419. Note 30 


2129 See what we have ſaid or the Attributes the 
Worſhip they paid 


azans gave to Fortane, and the 
her, Vol. 1. p. 135. The Temple Semproxixs ereQ- 
8. bo her, wes.ip the Forum Romanum, on the fide 
« ene 1h08, 


* 


Vo. III. 


and of a 


Claver places where Belcaſtrv' now ſtands, bet wem 
Cortona and Squillaci., Set above p. 160. of this: 
Yolume, Neis... AD... 
131 Clampetia, or Lampetia, was a marititne' 
City in that part of Brattium, which is now a patt' 
of The Hither Calabria. 
agrees with that of Anamtes. . 
132 Coſentia, now Ceſenza, is to this Day one of 
the moſt conſiderable Cities in Hieber r 
See Vol. 2. „ Hoe Rn 
133 Some think they find ſome Traces of Par- 
2 an ancient City of Calabria, in the Place 
where we now, ſee Catel Frauco. But Holſtenizs 
will have it to be near Mendocino. Sce Vol. 2. 


6 M gone 


Claver thinks its Situation 


alabria:. 
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Near ot gone in Perſon, or ſcent Deputies to Mago, to begin a Correſpondence with him 

R. OM E and the Conſul immediately commenced Proceſſes againſt them, and condemned 

D them; but gave them time to repent. They voluntarily went into Baniſhment, 

M. Conxri- Without waiting for the execution of the Conſuls Sentence. Then they were con. 

gy demned for Contumacy ; ſo that they ſaved their Lives, but loſt their Eſtates. By 

vs Toprra. this means Cethegus preſerved Peace in his Province, and broke all Mago's Mea- 
nus, Conſuls. ſures, without fighting him. | 5 

F. XVIII. In us the Romans conducted themſelves with Prudence in all the 

Provinces; but at Rome two Magiſtrates of the firſt Rank drew Contempt on 

themſelves, by a very unworthy Behaviour. They were then Cenſors, and their 

Office was near expiring. The Romans had raiſed to this Dignity, Livius, and 

Claudius Nero, the two Conquerors of Aſdrubal, who had been choſen Conſals 

in the moſt critical Year of Rome, and who had hitherto exerciſed their Office of 

Cenſor pretty peaceably. Though their Quarrels had formerly been very great, the 

Diſtreſs of the Republick, during their Coxſulſbip, had reconciled them for a time; 

but their Hatred broke out afreſh, when they were ready to lay down the Cenſor- 

ſbip. Theſe two Men, whoſe Office ought to have taught them to behave them- 

ſelves with Temper, and inoffenſively, gave great Scandal to the Republick. It 

was cuſtomary for the Cenſors, which were going out of their Office, to draw up 

a Liſt of the Senators, review the Roman Knights, aſſemble the Tribes, and (et a 

Mark of Infamy on ſuch Perſons as deſerved it; and in the Liſt of the Senators, 

Livius and Nero had a Regard to Equity. They continued the Great Fabius, then 

near a hundred Years old, Prince of the Senate; and only ſeven Scnators, none 

of which had yet arrived at any Curule Magiſtracy, were left out of the Liſt, 

But when they came to review, and reform the Knights, the Enmity of the Col- 

legues became but too notorious. They were both of this Body; and when Livius 

was named among them, in his Place, Nero ordered, That his Name ſhould be 

ſtruck out of the Liſt; and That he ſhould reſtore the Republick the. Horſe ſhe 

- furniſhed him with, as a Roman Knight. The Reaſon that Nero gave for this 

ſcandalous Cenſure was, that Livius had formerly been condemned by the People. 

Then Livius alſo took his Turn. When the Name of his Collegue was called 

over, he cried out, Blot it out of the Liſt, and let him likewiſe ſell his Horſe. 

My Reaſons for excluding him out of the Number of the Knights, are, That he has 

born falſe Witneſs againſt me; and That his Reconciliation with me was not ſincere. 

And the mutual Animoſities of the two Cenſors, yet more ſignally appeared, when 

they came to take an Account of the Tribes. It was cuſtomary for the Cenſors, 

to deprive thoſe Citigens, who had behaved themſelves ill, of the Rights annexed 

to Roman Citizenſhip; and then they were deprived of all Privileges, and the 

right of Suffrage, though ſtill obliged to pay the publick Taxes ; for which Ren- 

ſon they were called 34 Ararii. Nero ranked his Collegue among thoſe whom 

he deprived of the Rights of Citigenſbip; and 135 Livius not only did as much 

for Nero, but carried his Reſentments and ill Humour to the utmoſt Exceſs. He 

remembered, that all the Tribes, which were now 136 thirty five in Number, had 

formerly condemned him, except the Mzcian 137; and he deprived all the reſt of 

the Tribes of the Rights of Citizens, and only left them to bear the Burden of the 

Taxes. By this means Nero, who was of 138 one of theſe Tribes, underwent the 

ſame Diſgrace as he had thrown upon his Collegue; and Livius added, that if 

he had had any Precedent for it, he would have degraded his Collegue twice, 

once by Name, and once incluſively in his Tribe. As to Liviuss degrading this 

great Number of Tribes, he had a plauſible Reaſon for it. If they condemned me 

juſtly, ſaid he, why did they afterwards honour me with the Conſulſhip and Cen- 

ſorſhip ? they afterwards found Reaſon to advance me to thoſe Dignities, the) 


4 34 A Man fo degraded could not make a Will, Maulius Atticus; as we have obſerved, Vol. 2. 
or inherit. He had no right of Suffrage, either in 137 Livy, B. 8. fixes the Eſtabliſhment of the 
the Comitia by Centuries, or Tribes; and laſtly, he Mecian Tribe to the Year of Rome qr. It took 


was not admitted among the Legiowories. its Name, as Feſtus obſerves, from a Caſtle ſituated 
135 We have Err this Fact above, under the between L annvium and Pometia. 12 
Year of Rome $34 138 Claudius Nero had been incorporated into 
136 The Nu of the thirty five Tribes was The Tribe of the Arno, according to Livy. His 
complete in the Year of Rome 512. during the Collegue belonged to The Pollian Tribe. gee 


Comſalſbip of Paivius Lutatius Cerco, and Aulus Vol. 2. 
4 5 certainly 
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certainly condemned me unjuſtly. At leaſt their Sentence was fooliſh, if not unjuſt, Year of 
and let them take their choice, which to call it ! This Reaſoning ſeemed indeed R O M E 
to carry an Appearance of Truth, but it was at bottom only the Product of a ye 
ſowered Mind, and an immoderate Rage. And among the Effects of Livins's M. Conn 
Reſentment, ought alſo to be reckoned a Law, which he made in his Cenſor ſhip. pt bus, 
He laid a Tax 239 upon Salt, and ordered, that it ſhould be ſold dearer in ſome Places, a * 
than in others: And from thence he had the Nickname of Salinator, which he vs, Conſule. 
bore all his Life, and which was continued in that Branch of the Liuian Family, 

which deſcended from him. But nevertheleſs, ic muſt be owned, that whilſt theſe 

two Cenſors kept up a good Underſtanding between them, they rook ſome pru- 

dent Steps. They ordered, that the Tribute appointed for the Reparation of the 

Temples, and other publick Buildings, ſhould be punQually paid. They made a 

Street from the Ox-Market to the Temple of Venus. They contracted with 
Workmen for building the Temple of Cybele, whoſe Image had been brought from 

Peſſinus. They likewiſe made a Cenſus, and a Luſtrum. This Ceremony was 

indeed deferred for ſome time, becauſe the Cenſors were willing to know exactly 

the Number of the Roman Citizens who were in the Roman Armies, To this 

end, they ſent Men even to the moſt diſtant Camp: And the Number of the Ci- 

tizens, fit to bear Arms, amounted in the whole to 140 two hundred and fifteen 

thouſand. And laſtly, Cenſorial Liſts were alſo drawn up of all the Colonies, 

and exact Accounts taken of all thoſe who were able to ſerve in the Wars. By 

this means, Rome guarded againſt any Co/ony's refuſing for the future to furniſh 

Men for the Roman Armies, as ſeveral of them had done ſix Years before. 


139 Pliny obſerves, B. 31. c. 7. that Aucus Mar- to renew a Tax which the Romans had thonght 
cizs, the fourth King of Rome, was the firſt who burdenſome. 
hid a Tax upon Salt. But this Tax was aboliſhed 140 In ſome MSS. we read only two hundred 
won the Birth of the Republick, immediately after and fourteen thouſand. But we follow Livy's 
the Expulſion of the Targzins. And from that time, Epitome, which reckons two hundred and fifteen 
no Cenſor, before Marcus Livius, had thought fit thouſand Citizens, fit to bear Arms. 


THE 
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BOOK XXVVI. 


Year of S- J. T HE Eyes of the World were now fixed only on young Scipio. Han. 


ROME nibal had had his time; but his Victories, like Torrents, were of 
 DXLIX. ſhort Duration. Great Ravages had been committed in the Plains 
\ * of Italy, in this Carthaginian's firſt Campaigns; but after all, they had produced 


vsCzrazcus, no laſting Benefit to his Repubiick. Whercas, the Roman Senate and People, who 
P. Szurzont- employed Scipio, only left to him the execution of his Exploits, and expected 
22 ſoon to reap ſolid Advantages from them. And indeed, the Fate of the three 
: known Parts of the World, ſeemed to depend on the Succeſs of the Pro Conſals 
Deſcent in Africa. The Defeat of Hannibal, and the taking of Carthage, muſt 
neceſlarily bring the Coaſts of the Med:terranean, at leaſt, into Subjection to the 
Romans ; and this drew the Attention of all Nations to that great Event. But 
the Africans were moſt nearly concerned in it. Numidia eſpecially, as being the 
neareſt Nation to the Carthaginians, was obliged to moſt Caution in her Meaſures; 
and had Reaſon to be moſt apprehenſive of the Conſequences of an uncertain 
War. Should Rome become Miſtreſs of Carthage, ſhe would ſwallow up Nu 
midia, if ſhe took any Steps in favour of her Enemies; and if Carthage ſhould 
be victorious, ſhe would oppreſs the Numidians, if they declared for the Romans. 
But beſides theſe general Conſiderations, the two Kings of Numidia, Syphax and 
Maſiniſſa, were attached by private Reaſons, one to Rome, the other to Carthaze; 
and theſe Intrigues ought firſt to be explained, before we proceed to the Pro- 

Conſult 's acting, after his landing. 
App. in Punic WHEN Scipio came into Africa, Maſmiſſa was deprived of his Kingdom; 
* 3.9. which, as we have before obſerved, was that of the Maſſj/zans. Nevertheleſs, 
Livy, B. 29. ſome Hiſtorians pretend, that Maſeſjlza was his hereditary Dominions, and that 
c. 29. Syphax was King of Maſſy/ia. But be that as it will, it is certain, that Maſmiſs 
at leaſt had Pretenſions to one of theſe Kingdoms by Blood. Narva his Grand- 
father had had two Sons, Gala the elder, and Deſaltes the younger. Gala was 
put in Poſſeſſion of the Throne after the Death of his Father, reigned ſome Years, 
and dying, left a Daughter named Maſiuva, and a Son, who was this famous 
Maſmiſſa, whom we ſhall ſo often mention. According to our Methods of Suc- 
ceſſion, Maſiniſſa ſeems to have had a Right to inherit his Father's Throne imme- 
diately. But the Laws of Numidia were different from ours. The Brother ſuc: 
ceeded the Brother; and after his Death, the Right of Succeſſion ſeems to have 
| returned to the Nephew. Deſalces therefore being Brother to Gala, he mounted 
the Throne after him; and Maſiniſſa, though the only Son of the late King, 
continued ſtill a Subject. When Deſalces died, he left two Sons; Capuſa, who 
took Advantage of Maſmiſ/a's Abſence to ſeize the Throne; and Lacumaces, who 
was not yet arrived at the Age of Puberty. Their Mother was Niece to Hannibs, 
by his Siſter. Nevertheleſs, Capuſa did not continue long in Poſſeſſion of the 50 
vereignty; one Mezetralus was his Rival; a factious Man, who had always been 
an Enemy, and Competitor, of the Kings of Numidia. He was of the Blood 


11 4 4 Several MSS. give Gala's Brother the Name of Ocſalces. 
4 Royal, 


& 
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' Royal, and ſupported his Ambition, and pretended Rights, with the utmoſt 


Bravery. | | | | 
He diſputed the Crown with Capuſa, and raiſed up the Subjects againſt their 


505 
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Maſter. The Hatred the People had conceived to the old Kings of the Country, 88 
favoured the Rebel's Deſigns. He made a great Party, raiſed an Army, and ven- e 
tured to give his Sovereign Battel. Capuſa was ſlain in it; and by his Death, the v; Tobira-" 
Crown deſcended to his Brother Lacumaces, yet under Age: But Megetulus durſt vs, Conſuls. 


ncither deprive the infant Prince of his Life, or his Title of King. He made him- 


| ſelf his Tutor, ſeized the Government, and to draw the Carthaginians into his 


Party, he married the Mother of the young King, a Carthaginian by Birth, and 
Niece to Hannibal. Nor was this all. In order to procure the Aſſiſtance of his 
Neighbours, he renewed an old Alliance with King Hyhax, whom he thought a 
proper Perſon to aſſiſt him in his Uſurpation. Maſiniſſa was then making War 
for the Carthaginians in Hain: but it is certain, he was then entered into Engage- 
ments with Rome. And whether Aſdrubal knew of his new Attachment ro Rome, 


or not, he ſeems to have reſolved to aſſaſſinate 2 Maſiniſſa, purely to favour the 


Uſurpation of Megetulus. When Maſiniſſa was returning 3 to his own Country, 
Aſdrubal ordered the Troopers, who eſcorted him, to diſpatch him, either by the 
Sword, Or by Poiſon; notwithſtanding he ought then to have looked upon him as 
his Son-in-Law. Aſdrubal had promiſed: him his Daughter; and © Sophonisba was 
not yet married to Jyphax. However, Maſiniſſa was a Man-of Penetration. He 
ſuſpected, the ill Deſigns. of the Carihaginian; ſeparated from his Guard; firſt fled 
for Refuge into 4 Mauritania; then returned into his own Country, and made 
ſome Preparations to recover the Throne of his Father. He haſtily aſſembled fif- 


teen hundred of his Numidians, who increaſed by Degrees to twenty thou- 


ſand Horſe, But Maſiniſſa raiſed no other Troops. As he was not rich, and 
the Revenues of his Kingdom were in the Uſurper's Hands, he did not care to 
have any Infantry; a large Body of Cavalry was ſufficient to anſwer all his preſent 
Deſigns. There was great Plenty of Horſes in Numidia, and they were kept with 
little Expence. No Magazines of Forage were laid up for them; they fed in the 
Fields, and often lived a whole Day without eating or drinking. Beſides, the 
Numidian Squadrons never ſtood their Ground in an Action. They were continu- 
ally upon the Wing, fell ſuddenly on the Enemy, and as ſuddenly retreated, after 
they had thrown their Darts. As their Horſes were exceeding ſwift, they appeared 
all on a ſudden in Countries where they were not expected, laid them waſte, and 
then retired with as much Expedition, and hid themſelves in the Rocks. And 
the Soldiers themſelves were little more expenſive in Numidia than their Horſes. 
They marched without carrying any Proviſions with them, and when their Food 
failed, they-lived on Herbs and Roots. anni ones Wann. 1 


— 


Tuis Army, though thus tumultuouſly raiſed, yet being conducted by a young 
Prince of great Valour, who was confident in his Right, immediately became 
formidable to Megetulus, the Carthaginians, and Syphax. They all three reſolved 
to deſtroy the new Forces Maſiniſſa had aſſembled together, joined their Troops, 


and led a powerful Army againſt their new Enemy. Theſe Confederates were 


much better provided, both with Men and Proviſions,” than Maſiniſſa. They had 
a numerous Army of Foot and Horſe; and had ſo great a Number of Carriages 
attending them with Proviſions, that even the Delicacies of Life abounded in their 
Camp. But Maſiniſſa did not pretend to come to pitched Battels with his Horſe: 
He employed all his Skill and Pains in attacking the Enemy unexpectedly, as Oc- 
caſion offered. The whole Buſineſs of the brave Prince was to fall down upon 
them from the Tops of a Rock, when they did not expect him, to ſurpriſe them 


2 The new Alliance Maſiniſſa bad juſt made in phew was buſy in Spaiv.. Livy's Account is there- 
ain with the Great Scipio, was, according to Ap- tore the more probable, which is, that Moe 
þ1an, Aſdrabal's only Motion to deſtroy the Nami- did not leave 1 857 till after the Death of Deſalces 
dian K ing. | his Uncle, and | 
. 3 The Death of Gala, ſays Appiar, and the Hopes of was dethroned hy Mezeralus,  _ ..- 


Placing himſelf on his Father's Throne, were Mafiniſ- 4 Boechar' then reigned in this Country, accord- 
Jas Motives to leave Spain, and return to Africa. But : 
t 


to Livy. Ma much Intreaty, obtained 


in 
the Greek Hiſtorian did not conſider, that Gala had off | | t 
been dead ſome Years; and that Deſalces his Sue ſund Men, to guard him upon the N. 
celſor reigned in Namidia, whillt Maſimi ſſa his Ne- FÄ 


vor. Ill. 6 N * in 


of Capaſa his Couſin German, who. 


#:/[a.b 
NN Rig. Dita hier of Pur thou-. 


App. in Punic, 
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' Year of in narrow. Paſſes between the Hills, and to intercept their Parties, or Convoy, 


ROME 


- DXTIX. 


M. Coaxrti- 
vsCETHEGUS, 


P. SEMPRONI1- 


us TopiTa- 


Nus, Conſuls. 


treat. 


His Troops never encamped together in the ſame Place. He divided them, and 
kept them ſeparate, one Day in this Poſt, and the next in another. As for him. 
ſelf, he remained concealed in the Holes of the Rocks, ſometimes with only two 
Perſons; and his chief Concern, was to prevent the Enemy's diſcovering his Re. 
In the middle of the Night he aſſembled his Troops, gave them their Or. 
ders, and appointed what Expeditions: they ſhould go upon the next Day. In 
ſhort, he kept entirely out of the reach of the Enemy, fo that they could not 
attack him. All their Valour could do, was to repulſe him when he appeared; 
and the Confederatcs were often worſted in theſe unforeſeen Skirmiſhes. He often 
fell on open Towns and Villages in the Night, plundered them, and divided the 
Booty among his Cavalry. He one Day ſurpriſed the Guard, which was conducting the 
young King Lacumaces, to Syphax's Dominions, beat the Guard, and 5 diſperſed it; 
but Lacumaces eſcaped with a Party of his Men, and arrived ſafe at his Journey's End. 
Ius Advantages which Maſiniſſa gained over his Enemies, increaſed the 
Number of his Troops. The old Soldiers, who had formerly ſerved under King 
Gala his Father, came to him from all Parts; and theſe brave Men encouraged 
him to go and take Poſſeſſion of the Throne which was kept unjuſtly from him. 
Maſiniſſas Army was now different from what it had been. He had now almoſt 28 
large an Infantry, as well as Cavalry, as 6 Megetulus; and with theſe Forces he 
reſolved to give the Uſurper Battel. Maſiniſſa had learnt to fight regularly, in his 
War with the Rewans in Spain; and his Experience was well ſeconded by the Bra. 
very of his Father's old Soldiers. So that Megetulus was defeated, and forced to 
fly, with his Ward, into the Carthaginian Territories for Refuge; and Maſiniſſa, 
by one ſingle, Victory, made himſelf Maſter of his Dominions, and ſettled himſelf 
on the Throne of his Fore-Fathers. ps | | 

F. II. Taz new King would likewiſe have continued in peaccable Poſſeſſion of 
the Kingdom he had recovered, had not ax been his Enemy: And he there. 
fore endeavoured to guard againſt this dangerous Neighbour, by Negotiations. He ſent 
Lacumaces Word, That if he would return into Numidia, he ſhould there be the 
ſecond Man in the Kingdom, and receive the ſame Honour as had formerly been 
paid Deſalces, in the Reign of Gala. He promiſed Mezetulus an Amneſty for 
What was paſt, and the Reſtitution of his Eſtate 3 and the Cart haginians in vain 
endeavoured to prevent the Reconciliation of Lacumaces and Megetulus with 
Maſiniſſa. The two Namidian Princes preferred inferior Stations in their own 
Country, to a long Baniſhment. On the other hand Syphax ſeemed to give himſelf 
little Concern about the new Kingdom. Of what Conſequence was it to him, 
whether Maſanfſa' or. Lacumaces ſate on the neighbouring Throne! 

Bur Aſarubal alone interrupted the Hopes of an happy Peace in Numidia. It 
happened that he was then in the Kingdom of Syphax ; and Sophonisha ſcems 
to have been then Queen, and Aſarubal to have had a great Aſcendant over his 
new Son- in-Law. Do yon think, ſaid he to Syphax, that Maſiniſſa's Reign will 
be.as 2 as that of Deſalces? If ſo, you are miſtaken. Nature and Experi- 
ente haue made Maſiniſſa a valiant and warlike Prince. By how many Exploits 
did he fignalize himſelf in Spain! Dread then the Fire that he will one Day lin- 
dle, in your Dominions, and ours, if we do not ſtifle it before it breaks out ! At 
preſent. the new. King is not yet ſettled in his Throne. Let us deſtroy him then, 
befare he has joined: his Armies to thoſe of the Romans. 

Ar length, by Importunity and Reaſonings, Aſarubal prevailed on Syphax, and 
perſuaded him to go and encamp in a Country, which lay between the Domini 
Ae 5 —ͤ 3 —ſN *. 8 oy. 

FR, , 9 C0 Giy of Air Ky r 
Troops of Lacamaces fied in Diſorder, to eſcape 
from the Conqueror. But Maſiniſſa, proud of his 


late Succeſs, was the more earneſt to- reap the Fruits 
of his Victory. He beſieged the. City, and took it 


The City of Thapſus ſtood on the Coaſt of the 
Province of Byzantium, over againſt The Little 
tis, and at a little Diſtance rom Adrumetum. 
he Arabs now call it El-Mahadia ; and it 5 
known to us at this time by the Name of Africa. 
Nevertheleſs, Marmol! does not diſtinguiſh it from 


upon the firſt Aſſault. Some of thoſe, who fled into Adrumetum. 
the Place 'for Refuge, entitled themſelves; to the 6 Livy tells us, that the Uſurper's Army conſiſt- 


e of the 17779 8 ure dring at Diſ- ed of ſiſteen thouſand Foot, and ten thouſand Horſe, 
on. Others, who. refalci "to. Jay. down their incluſive of the Troops young Lacumaces had ob- 
Arms, were put to the Sword.” tained. of King Syphax/ 
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ons of the two Numidian Kings, and which had long been, and ſtill was diſputed 
by them. J1f, ſaid he, you are ſuffered to continue in peaceable Poſſeſſion of it, 
there will be an end of the Diſpute; and Maſiniſla's Fears will be an Encourage- 
ment to you to enter even into the Heart of his Dominions. If he advances to- 
wards you, to drive you out of the Poſt you ſhall have ſeized, you will there fight 
to Advantage, | 

AccoRDINGLY Syphax, upon Aſdrubal's Motion, encamped in the Place men. 
tioned; and Maſiniſſa came to drive him out of it. A Battel was fought, and 
Syphax routed his Enemy's Army. Maſiniſſa himſclf eſcaped with much Difficulty, 

uarded only by a few of his Horſe, and retired with Precipitation to Mount 
7 Balbus. The vanquiſhed King was followed by ſome of his Shepherds, who 
kept his own Flocks; and they were of great Service to him in his Retreat, after 
this Misfortune. It is well known, that the Numidian Shepherds had no Lodg- 
ings, but their Waggons. 
Place, as there was Occaſion, and made 8 Villages at once, wherever they fixed 
for Paſture : And the Fidelity of theſe Shepherds to Maſiniſſa was of great uſe to 
him. There was plenty of Paſturage and Water round the Mountain to which 
he retired ; and the fugitive King lived on the Milk and Fleſh of his Flocks, 
which fed near it. | , 

F. III. In the mean time FSyphax had gotten Poſſeſſion of Maſmiſſa's Kingdom. 
One ſingle Victory had been ſufficient to make the Conqueror Maſter of it. But 
nevertheleſs, Maſiniſſa was not ſo diſcouraged by his Loſſes, as to lay aſide all 
Thoughts of recovering it. His Troops were at firſt too weak to appear in the 
Field by Day; and he therefore contented himſelf with noQurnal Incurſions, chiefly 
into the Territories of the Carthaginians, who were leſs upon their Guard. Af- 
ter this, being joined by ſome of his moſt faithful Subjects, he conceived new 
Hopes; and with this new Reinforcement, penetrated farther into the Cart hagi- 
nian Territories, in open Day. The Booty he brought from thence was ſo con- 
fiderable, that he drove a kind of Traffick with it, and raiſed conſiderable Sums 
by it. He advanced quite to the Sea-Shore; and Barks came thither, on purpoſe 
to buy the Cattle and Utenſils which he had taken from the Subjects of Carthage. 
beſides, Maſiniſſa unpeopled the Country, by theſe unexpected Incurſions; he 
killed more of the Inhabitants in them, than he would have done in pitched Bat- 
tels, and a regular War. | 

TILL at length Carthage was tired out with ſo general a Devaſtation ; and in 
order to put a Stop to theſe Ravages on her Frontiers, ſhe applied her ſelf to 
3yphax, and uſed all poſſible means to engage him to put a Stop to a War, the 
ill Effects of which were felt by her Subjects. But the King diſdained to go in 
Perſon, to inveſt a few Robbers lodged on a Mountain; and only ſent Bocchar, 
one of his General Officers, who prepared to put the Commands of his Maſter in 
execution, with a Body of four thouſand Foot, and two thouſand Horſe, His 
Orders were above all, to bring Maſiniſſas Head, or if it was poſlible, to take 
him alive. It would have given Syphax the higheſt Pleaſure, to have taken this 
formidable Enemy; and Bocchar was very near fulfilling the Deſires of his King. 
He ſurrounded Mount Balbus, prevented the return of the Detachments Maſiniſſa 
had ſent out, and forced this unfortunate Prince to climb up to the Top of the 
Mountain, and fortify himſelf there. So that Bocchar flattered himſelf, that he 
had already caught Maſiniſſa in his Nets; and he oftentatiouſly ſent back the beſt 
part of his Soldiers to Syphax, and kept only five hundred Foot and two hundred 
Horſe with him. With this ſmall Number of Men he ſurpriſed 4 44 Troops 
in a narrow Paſs of the Mountain; the Battel was bloody; and Maſiniſſa, with 
fifty Horſe, eſcaped from the Defeat, with Difficulty, through By-ways, known 
only to himſelf, However, Bocchar purſued him with two hundred Horſe, came 
up with him near 9 C/ypea, ſurrounded him, and put moſt of his Soldiers 85 he 

| word. 


* 


7 The ancient Geographers don't fav. enoneh of: De Origin. that the Word Magalia alludes to the 
Mount Balbut, to — — Situation. . | 8h 0 Word Magar, which in the Punick Language ſig- 

$ Theſe are the Villages which the Ancients cal- nifies, A new Village. _ n ge 
led Mapalia, and Magalia. Iſidorus obſerves, B. 14. 9 The Greeks - 6 this City the Name of Aſpss ; 
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Year of Sword. Maſmiſſa, though woundcd, eſcaped again, with only four Horſemen of 


ROME his faithful Guard. The Place where this latter Battel was fought was an open an 

DXLIX. plain. So that here were two Companies of Horſe, purſuing with great Fury ſol 

M. Coixz five Men, who fled full Speed, and endeavoured, by taking a Compaſls, to avoid thi 

I hs ev he Purſuit of their Enemies. A River which was in their Way, was no Ob. thr 
3 ve Tüptra. ſtruction to the Fugitives. Maſiniſſa, without Heſitation, leaped with his Horſe wa 
3 | ws, Conſuls. into it, and had the Preſence of Mind; not to croſs over to the oppoſite Shore, at hac 
| the narroweſt Place. He ſought for the Current, and fuffered himſelf to be Gar. cut 
ried down with the Stream. Two of his Attendants were drowned in croſſing the clo 

River; but himſelf, and the other two, got to a Bank covered with Reeds and ſwi 

Buſhes, . and there hid themſelves. Bocchar, who thought him drowned, purlued ma 

\ no farther, either for fear of being drowned himſelf, or becauſe his Companions the 
were averſe to taking the Water; and from that time it was reported at Spharx' of 

Court, and at Carthage, that Maſiniſſa was killed. But in the mean while the Mz 

Prince hid himſelf in a Grotto; dreſſed his Wound with Herbs, the Virtues gf Th 

i which he knew ; and lived upon the Prey his two Companions brought him out Sic 

of the Fields. i bef, 

F. IV. GEeNnErOus Minds ſet no Bounds to the Paſſion of recovering a Throne. wit 

Maſiniſſa, though thus abandoned, did not deſiſt from purſuing his Right, and 

As ſoon as his Wound was healed, he left his Cave, and took the Road to his * 

own Dominions. On the Way, he got together about forty Horſe, and appeared had 

on the Frontiers of his Kingdom. His Subjects had thought him dead; and their and 


Grief at the ſuppoſed Loſs of him, increaſed their Eſteem for him. He, in few 
Days, got fix thouſand Foot and four thouſand Horſe round him; and with this 
weak Army, he made terrible Ravages, not only in the Carthaginian Territory, 
but even in the Dominions of SJyphax. And now, the latter thought the Aﬀaic 
of Conſequence enough to him, to go in Perſon, to put a Stop to it. Syphay 
took the Field, and came and encamped between *® Czriha, the Capital of the 
Kingdom of Maſz/jlia, and Hippo, a Carthaginian City. Maſiniſſas Camp 
was not far off, and his Enemies thought to have inveſted it. Syphax had a Son 
named Yermina, who had merited the Eſteem and Confidence of his Father, by his 
Valour and Conduct; and this young Prince was ordered, to ſet out in the Night 
with a large Detachment, and after taking a Compaſs, attack Maſm//a's Army in 
the Rear, whilſt his Father attacked it in Front. When Syphax thought his Son 
was got to the Poſt aſſigned him, he marched down from the Top of the Mountain 
that covered Maſiniſſas Camp, in order of Battel ; and formed his Troops on a 
Hill, andin a leſs advantangeous piece of Ground than he had left for the Enemy, 
Syphax depended on the Number of his Soldiers, and the unexpected Aſſault of 
Vermina. Int can time the Advantage of the Ground was a Temptation to 
Maſiniſſa not to decline the Challenge; and he formed his Troops, and the Attack 
began. The Victory was long doubtful between the two Armies, one of which 
had the Advantage of Numbers, the other that of the Ground; at length Vermina 
determined it. He came, and all on a ſudden, attacked the Rear of the Ene- 
my's Army; which being ſurrounded, gave way to Numbers, and was entirely de- 
feated. In the Rout, Maſiniſſa was guarded by only two hundred Horſemen; 


and the Latin that of Clapea, or Clypea, becauſe 
it ſtood on a Hill, which was made almoſt in the 
Shape of a Buck ler. | 


| Tam que Sicario precinxit littora muro 


In Clipei Speciem Curvatis turribus Aſpis. Lil. B. 1. 


Pohbius and Strabo place it in the North Coaſt of 


the Kingdom of Tunit. See Vol. 2 Marmol pre- 
tends that it is the ſame Place as Zafaran. 

10 Moſt modern Geographers: place the City of 
Ciriba, in that part of the Kingdom of  Algrer-, 
where now ſtands the City of Conſtantina, formerly 
the Capital of a Province of that Name. Never- 
theleſs, Marmol! has confounded Cirtba with an- 
other City, afterwards the moſt conſiderable in the 
Kingdom of Tremeſen. This is City that which the 
Natives call Areſgol; a City ſituated over againſt, 
and not far from, Carthagena in Spain, being divided 


. 2 


from it only by a narrow Sea. In proof that this 
Diſtance agreed with the Situation of Ciriba, Mai- 


mol quotes Livy's Authority, who ſays, that Scipio 


croſſed from Carthagena to the Coaſts of Cirths, 


in one Night. And the ſame Geographer pretends, 


that it was built on a Rock which was waſhed by 
the Sea. On the Land-fide, it was, according to 
him, not acceſſible, but by a narrow winding Way 
round the Rock. It is now buried in Ruins. lt i 
the ſame Place that Pzoloumy calls Siga, and places 
near the Mouth of the River Tefethue, in twelve 
Degrees of Longitude, and thirty four Degrees, fort] 
Minutes of Latitude. | 

11 We have already obſerved, that there were 
two Hippo's in Africa. That here ſpoken of wWas 
afterwards called Bona, or 'The Good. It had the 
Honour to have St. Auſtin for its Biſhop. See 
Vol. 2, r eee e e. 
| and 
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and theſe he divided into three Troops, appointed them where to rendegvous, at Year of 
ſome Diſtance from the Field of Battel, and ordered them to force their Way R O M E 
through the Enemy's Battalions, in different Places. As for himſelf, he broke bp 


through a Shower of Darts, and came to the Place appointed; and there in vain M. Conner 


waited for the reſt of his two hundred Horſe, One of the two Troops that he v*Ceracous, 
had left among the Enemy had ſurrendered at Diſcretion, and the other had been U, W 
cut in pieces, after a vigorous Reſiſtance. In the mean time, Vermina followed vs, Conſuls. 
cloſe after the fugitive King; but Maſiniſſa made ſo-many Turnings, and fled ſo 

ſwiftly, that he wearied out the young Prince, and eſcaped. And now, tho' ſo 

many Misfortunes, and ſo much Bravery, had gained Maſiniſſa the Affections of 

the People; yet no Man durſt declare for him. His Dominions were in the Power 

of his Enemy, and his Mother was languiſhing in Captivity in the Hands of Syphax. 

Maſiniſſa therefore, attended with only ſixty Horſe, retired to the 12 Port next to 

The Little Syrtis; there waited for the Arrival of Lælius, then lately ſailed from 

Sicily with a Squadron, to ravage the Coaſts of Africa; and there he had the 
beforementioned Conference with this Roman Officer. So that it is eaſy to judge 

with what Earneſtneſs the dethroned King deſired Scipio to land with a great Army, 

and become victorious in Africa. | | . | 

Bur in the mean time, the Carthaginians conſidered: to what a Condition they n in Punic. 
had reduced Maſiniſſa. Notwithſtanding his Misforturfes, his Bravery terrified them A * 
and Aſdrubal being Maſter of Syphax, by the Help of the Charms of his Daughter 
Sophontsba, he eaſily prevailed on that Prince to come to a 13 Reconciliation, in 
Appearance at leaſt, with Maſiniſſa. A Treaty was made between the two Kings, 

by the Interpoſition of Carthage. Syphax put Maſiniſſa in Poſſeſſion of his Do- 

minions ; but kept his Mother in Captivity, as an Hoſtage for the Fidelity of her 

Son. Carthage underhand gave Syphax Hopes, that his Accommodation with his 

Rival ſhould not laſt long; and that he ſhould have his Conquelt reſtored him, as 

ſoon as Scipio was gone. | 

Zur Maſiniſſa, now again a King, ill retained his 14 Affection for Rome. He 

ſaw thro' the Deſigns of the Carthaginians; and was very ſenſible, that they were 

at bottom his moſt cruel] Enemies. Neverthelcſs, he complied with the Times, 

had an Interview with Aſarubal, and promiſed the Carthaginians a Reinforcement 

of Horſe. . At the ſame time Hyhax till pretended to be in the Intereſt of Rome. 

So that the two Numidian Kings both acted feigned Parts under different Colours. 

Jphax pretended to be in Affection a Roman, whilſt his Inclinations were really 
thaginian; and Maſiniſſa appeared to be a Friend to Carthage, when, in Re- 

ality, in the Intereſt of Rome. This was the Situation of Affairs in Africa, when 

Scipio landed there, it T0091 | 

F. V. Tug Roman General was not ignorant at his Arrival, what Suſpicions he 

ought to entertain of Hyhax, and what Confidence to place in Maſiniſſa; and he 


: 12 The Texts of ſevetal Copies of Livy, ſa 13 According to L and. Appian, the News of 
that the fugitive King retired into that Part of 4 5. the landing of * Ken, Sent ine, was the 


which was bounded on one Side by Emporia, and 
on the other by the Country of the Garamantes. 
Inter Punica Emporia Gentemque Garamantum. But 
ſome Commentators, eſpecially Gronovius, exclaim 
againſt this Paſſage, and ſay they can't find any Coun- 
try of the Garamantes where Livy places it. Being 
ptepoſſeſſed, that theſe People inhabited one of the 
molt diſtant Cantons of Soxpgh: Africa, they cannot 
conceive for what reaſon Liv could place them near 
Emporia, and The Little Syrtis. lt is true, Prelomy 
and Serabo place Garamantis, and Garama its Capi- 
tal, in Lower Lybia. But it is no leſs certain, that 
this Country reached from the Springs of the River 
Bagrada to the Lake Nba, or Nurba, as Prolomy ob- 
ſerves, B. 4. c. G. And the Springs of this River 
were not at any great diſtance from Emporia, and be 
Little Syrris. Livy might therefore ſay, without any 
Miſtake, that the Country to which Maſiuiſſa re- 
tired, lay between oria, and the Country of the 
Car amantes, Befides, it is not improbable, that theſe 
cople were like the Lybigns, who had no fixed Ha- 
ditations. A Swarm of them might have left Lybia 
Y come and - ſettle in à ſofter Climate, and-nearer 
ica. 


Vo. III. 


Carthaginian General's Motive, to unite, in Appear- 
ance ar leaſt, the two Namidian Kings, in order to 
promote the Intereſts of Cartbage. So; that, this 
pretended Reconciliation between Syphax and Maſi- 
x#iſ/a, was not patched up, till Scipio arrived. This 
Lit ſays in expreſs Terms. After he had ſaid, that 
Majmilſa left the Place of his Retreat, to repair to 
the Roman General with a Body of two thouſand 
Horſe, according to ſome, or ot but two hundred 
at moſt, according to others; he adds, that the latter 
Number ſeemed moſt probable; becauſe a Guard of 
two thouſand Horfe did but ill ſuit the Condition 
of a wandring Prince, who was driven out of his 


own. Dominions.” 


14 This ſeeming Reconciliation was made with 
the Conſent of Scipio, whom Maſiniſſa informed of 
this Negotiation. The King of Maſſhylia joined his 

"roops.to thoſe of Syphax and L/arzbal, only the 
beiter to cover his Deſign, Afterwards the three 
Armies ſeparated, and formed three Camps round 
Utica, in order to oppoſe the Enterprizes of the Ro- 


man General, who had; Thoughts of beſieging that 
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waited till time ſhould unmask both. As ſoon as he landed, his firſt Buſineſs was 
to make his Advantage of the Terror he had ſpread on the Coaſt. For fifty two 
Years laſt 15 paſt, the Africans bad not ſeen a large Roman Army come and inſult 
Africa, ſo as even to threaten Carthage; and thoſe in that Neighbourhood were 
ſeized with a much greater Terror than ever. The great Roads were full of Men, 
Women, and Children, flying in haſte, and driving their Cattel, to the nearef 
Places of Safety; and the Cities to which they fled, were more terrified than thoſe 
who gave them the Alarm. Carthage eſpecially foreboded her own DeſtruQion, She 
had no Commander of Reputation enough to allay her Diſquiets. She had no 
body to ſend againſt Scipio, but Aſdrubal the Son of Giſco; who had indeed gained 
great Credit in his Republick, and his Riches, and Alliance to King Syphax, had 
given him Weight and Diſtinction: but after all, he was not to be compared for 
Valour, and Addreſs in War, to young Jcripioz; who had ſo often vanquiſhed him 
in Spain. Beſides, the Republick wanted diſciplined and experienced Troops. The 
tumultuary Army ſhe had lately raiſed in Africa, could not by any * be thought 
comparable to the Roman Legions. 

Ink ix Fears therefore made the Carthaginians in the Capital take ſuch Precau- 
tions as were not yet neceſſary. They ran to Arms, lined the Ramparts, and ſhut 
the Gates. They poſted Advanced-Guards without the Walls, and kept Centinels 
continually upon them, to watch Day and Night. Nevertheleſs, Scipio was yet a 
great way from Carthage. He had ſent his Fleet towards '5 Utzca, marched his 
Army at ſome Diſtance from the Sea, and at length poſted himſelf on the Emi. 
nencies which overlooked the Plain, and ſent Detachments to feize all the Poſts 
the Enemy might have taken Poſſeſſion of, round about him. On the other hand, 
Carthage ſent out a flying Camp, under the Conduct of Hanno, a young Wu. 
rior of Diſtinction in his Country, to watch the Motions of the Enemy, or even 
oppoſe the Deſcent of the Romans, if their Army was not all landed. This Tr 
that Hanno commanded, gave the firſt Battel Scepro fought in Africa. The young 
Commander fell with five hundred Men, on a Detachment which d cipio had ſent out 
to gather Forrage. But the Romans had all the Advantage, and the young Cartba. 
Cinian was killed in the Fight. So that this firſt Succeſs was a good Augury to the 
Romans; and the Pro-Conſul did not neglect to make his Advantage of it. He 
laid the Country waſte, and drew ncarer to a City, which was rich enough to fur- 
niſh his Troops with a plentiful Booty. This was perhaps the Place one Hiſtorian 
calls '7 Locha; and the Circumſtances of its Reduction 5 were too remarkable not 
to deſerve to be mentioned. As ſoon as Scipio had made his Approaches to it, 
and planted his Ladders againſt the Walls to take it by Aſſault, the Inhabitants in 
a Conſternation ſent an Herald to deſire their Lives, and leave to retire from their 
City. Upon this Scipio inſtantly ſounded a Retreat, for fear of ſtigmatizing the 
firſt Fruits of his Conqueſts here with an Inſtance of Cruelty ; but the Soldiers did 
not obey him. They, greedy of Plunder, carried on the Aſſault, forced the Walls, 
diſperſed themſelves with Fury in Locha, and put all, even Women and Children, 
to the Sword. But ſo barbarous an Action, and ſo ſignal a Diſobedience, did not 
eſcape unpuniſhed. The Centarions were moſt guilty ; they had excited the Fury 
of the Soldiers: and they were ordered to draw Lots, which ſhould loſe their 
Lives, and three of them were condemned to die. The Lochians that remained 


15 That is, from the Year which was the 18 Accord Livy, the firſt Succeſs of the 
Confulſhi of Marci, Artilizs Bey Kula, and Lucius Roman General wh followed by the taking 
. #lſo, the Romans had laid aſide the Thoughts a rich City which — not name. He 'only fays, 
bg 51 Yonge Africa. Livy indeed reckons That Scipio took a confiderable Booty in it; That 

at moſt between the firſt Expedition the richeſt Spoils of it were put on on Board ſome 
of P and that of Scipio; but it is a Miſtake Tranſports, and ſent to Sicily ; and That ei 
of two Years. | ſand of the Beſieged, Slaves and Freemen 


t thou- 
ded, 
__ 16 Utica ſtood on the Coaſt of the Kingdom of were made Priſoners of War by the Romans. Whence 


Tunit. Next to Carthage, it was deemed the moſt it is plain, that according to the Circamſtances 
conſiderable in Africa, Some think, they find of the taking of che City of Locha, the — 2 Lic 


the Footſteps of it near Biſerze. Others pretend it 8 , as ſome Commer” 
7 nd Porto tators pretend. For the Greek 'Hiſtorian ſays, that 
i j tai 80910 gave oli the Leal, hem de Soldiers fr. 

dor. uin their firſt Fury, their Lives and 


| | Whereas, '#ccording to — Lais Hiſtorian, 
| p/ov is the only thouſand of the Belieged in the City he 
City Locha in Africa. Some 8 that it were made Priſbners by the Conqueror. 
was the me which Prolomy calls Ela, oi or Ilica. "ag 
. * 4 * , 
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alive had their Liberty given them; and the guilty Soldiers were deprived of the Year of 
Booty they had taken, It was carried on Board ſome Tranſport-Ships, and ſcat to R OM E 
Sicily, with ſome Priſoners of War. But nothing gave Sinio more Pleaſure in PXED- 
this Enterprize, than the recovering a great Number of thoſe Roman Soldiers, whom Cort 
Hannibal and Aſdrubal had taken in War, and ſent from Iraly, or Spain, to Africa; ut 
where they were made Slaves, and forced to cultivate the Earth. Nothing could v, 8 
be more affecting to a Man of his Temper, than to ſet at Liberty a Company of *vs, Conſuls. 
unfortunate Men, who were languiſhing in the Chains of cruel Maſters. | | 
$. VI. TInEN Maſiniſſa, who was engaged to the Carthaginians contrary to his 

Inclination, came privately by Night to confer with Scipio. The Roman with great 

Joy embraced a King, whoſe Fidelity he well knew. They agreed, that the N#- 

midian ſhould continue to deceive the credulous Carthaginians, at leaſt for ſome 

time; and Maſiniſſa reſolved not to declare openly for the Romans, till he ſhould 

have an Opportunity to draw his new Allies into a Snare. The Detention of his 

Mother was a Reſtraint upon his Inclinations. Jczpzo depended upon the ſincere 
Friendſhip of the King; and the latter ſought an Opportunity to break off from 

Carthage as ſoon as poſlible. After the Interview 19, Scipio advanced towards 

Utica; and Maſiniſſa returned to Aſdrubal. Tho' the latter was much inferior to 

Scipio as a General, yet for Want of a better, Carthage was forced to put him at 

the Head of her Troops. A/@rubal therefore at the Head of twenty thouſand 

Foot ?9, ſeven thouſand Horſe, and an hundred and forty Elephants, drew a little 

towards Utica, accompanied by Maſiniſſa, whoſe new Engagements with Rome 

were ?i unknown to him. The Numidian was one of the Council of War on 

all Occaſions, and he found it eaſy to perſuade the Carthaginian General to ſend 

his Son 22 Hanno to watch the Motions of the Enemy, at the Head of a Detach- 

ment of a thouſand Horſe, and a ſmall Body of Foot. By that means, ſaid Ma- 

fmiſſa to the General, your Son will keep up the Spirits of the Garriſon of Utica. 

o knows, whether they do not already incline to favour Scipio? And perhaps 

Hanno may find an Opportunity to penetrate through the Romans, and enter the 

City which is going to be inveſted. As for me, I will favour the E 4 wages with 

all my Numidian Horſe. The Propoſal was agreed to in Council; and the Son of 
Aſdrubal, delighted with being honoured with ſuch a Commiſſion at his Age, be- 

an his March; and Maſiniſſa followed him, as it were to ſuſtain him, Till at 

— the Cart haginian Detachment drew near a Place called 22 The Tower of 
Agathocles, about thirty 24 Sradia from Utica; and there the young Warrior fell 

into the Snare which Maſiniſſa had laid for him. He had, the Evening before, 
' ſent Scipio an Account of the deſigned March of the Son of A/drubal, and had 

adviſed him to lay five thouſand Men in Ambuſh near The Tower of Agathocles. . 

As ſoon then as Hanno appeared, a ſmall Body of Romans met him. They were 

not numerous enough to intimidate the yaung Warrior, and he fell upon them 

with Fury, made them retire, and Maſiniſſa followed him. But then the five thou- 

ſand Romans immediately came out of their Ambuſcade, and ſurrounded the Car- 
thaginians, and Maſmiſſa joined the former. All the Carthaginian Detachment 

was cut in pieces, except. four hundred Men, who were made Priſoners, and the 

Son of Aſurubal with them. Not one Man eſcaped Death, or Captivity : and Ma- 

finiſſa took particular care to ſave the Life of the young Commander. After the 

Defeat, he took him by the Hand, and led him to Scipios Camp; and when he 


19 The Authors we quote ſo confound the Or- the Defence of his own Dominjons, which were 


der of the Facts, that it was no eaſy-matter to range 
them in a probable Light. Who can recancile Livy's 


Account with thoſe of Appian and Zonaras? The + 


farmer ſeems to have contounded the Fact that fol- 
Jows with the preceding ones. But the two Greek 
Writers agree much better with Cœlius and Valerius, 
who are quoted by the Roman Hiſtoriax. 

20 Livy here again contradicts Appian. He reckons 
thirty thouſand Foot, and three thouſand Horſe, in 
AſArubal's Army. 5 

,21 Appian and Ling make no mention of S- 
thaz's Army, in this Place. According to the for- 
mer, the Namidian King, 2 wavering between 

ome and Caribage, had deſerted Aſarubal; under 


pretence, that it was neceſlary for him to haſten to 


expoſed to the Inſults of the neighbouring Barba- 
rians. Ky 

22 This Hauno, whom Zonaras calls the Son of 
Aſdrubal, was the Son of one Hamilcar, according 


to Livy. But the whole Chain of Eyents agrees bet- 
ter with the 2 Hiſtorian's Opinion. | 
23 This Tower bore the Name of Agathocles, 


Tyrant of Syracaſe, either becauſe he had built it, 
when he made Incyrſions into the Territories of 
Carthage, or at leaſt bad encamped near it. See Fol. 2. 
B.21. 7: Noze 47. .. 

4 heſe thirty Stadia make three thouſand, ſeven 
hundred, and 
League and an half. 


had 


ty geometrical Paces, or one French 
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| Year of had gotten Poſſeſſion of this precious Pledge, who was ſo dear to his Father he 

ROM E no longer heſitated what Meaſures to purſue. Hanno was a Perſon, whom he 

DXLIX. might well expect to exchange for his Mother, who had long been kept in Cap. 

con tivity, in the Territories of King Syphax. . Accordingly, Aſdrubal demanded his 

nene Son, Maſiniſſa his Mother; and they were exchanged. And now, all Reaſon 

„ SEMPRONI- ; N 8 8 

u Tune, againſt Maſiniſſas openly declaring for the Romans being removed, he joined Sci. 
nvs, Conſuls. pz0's Army with his Cavalry 25. | 

* 5.9. F. VII. As for Jyphax, he had hitherto appeared divided between Nome and 

n Carthage: but as ſoon as he ſaw his Rival embrace one Party, he reſolved to declate 

for the other. Jealouſies of State, and the Charms of Sophonisba, made Syphay 

an irreconcilable Enemy to the Romans: and by his Unfaithfulneſs to them, he 

deprived himſelf of all Hopes of their ever being reconciled to him. Neverthe. 

leſs, being an artful Man, tho he ſided with Aſarubal, he encamped his Troops 

apart, and publickly took upon him the Character of a Mediator between None 

and Carthage. He threatned to become an Enemy to cither of the Republicks 


25 Appian's Account of this Matter does not at times retired with Precipitation, as if ſeized with 1 
all agree with that of Livy, which is this. Scipio, ſudden Fright : and the Stratagem ſucceeded. Theſe 
as ſoon as he had landed his Troops in Africa, gave repeated Bravadoes of King Maſiniſſa provoked Har- 
them ſome Days Reſt, and then advanced towards mo», and at the ſame time emboldened him to purſue 
Utice. He had pitched his Camp one Mile from a Handful of Men, who ſeemed to be afraid of 
this City, where the Cartbagini an thought in good hazarding a Battel. He reſolved to get his Cayalry 
earneſt of oppoſing the Progreſs of the Roman Ar- ready to march out of the City in Order of Battel: 
my. Sypbaæ, already become entirely Cartbaginian but ſome of his Men were buried in Sleep, others 
in Heart, ſince his Marriage with Sphonisha, was in Wine. So that the Commander was forced to 
wholly governed by his Father-in-law, and his new make uſe of his Authority, and threaten them, be- 
Wife. e Republick of Carthage had recourſe to fore he could make them take to their Arms, and 
the Namidian King, expecting great Succours from mount their Horſes. Some of them marched in 
him. Aſdr=bal, upon the Report of Scipio's Arrival, ſmall Parties, and in Diſorder : and the greateſt Num- 
had Orders to leave Syphax, and haſten to the Aſſii- ber would have ſeparated, and gone out at the dif- 
tance of his Country: and till he arrived, Hanno ferent Gates of the City, without keeping their Ranks, 
was ordered | to watch the Motions of the Enemy, if Hanno had not rallied theſe raſh Men under his 
prevent their Deſigns, and ſecure the Country againſt Standards. At firſt Maſiniſſa confidently ſtood the 
the Incurſions of the Roman Troops, But Hanno Attack of thoſe who firſt came into the Plain. But 
had not Troops enough to keep the Field. The the Troops foon increaſed, and the Advantage be- 
Detachment of Horſe he commanded was not ſuf- came equal on both Sides; and at length, when all 
ficient to defend the Country againſt the Enterprizes Haxwo's Army was united, the King of Maſſylis's 
of Scipio. His firſt Care therefore was to recruit Troop was too weak to hold out againſt four thou- 
his Troops; and by his Sollicitations and Promiſes, ſand Men. He therefore retreated as he fought, till 
he prevailed on a great Number of Namidians to he came to the Snare which Scipio had laid for them. 
take Arms in Defence of Carthage. With theſe new Then the Romans marched out of their Defiles on a 
Levies he made a Body of four thouſand Horſe: ſudden ; fell briskly on the Enemy; and the Afri- 
. a Sth this little —_—_ took the Road to Sa- cant, already fatigued, defended themſelves but faint- 

:lera, and cantoned his Troops in that Neighbour- IV. againſt freſh Troops, which ſurrounded them on 
hood." This was a little City, fifteen Miles, or all Sides. In the ſame Inſtant, Maſiniſſa faced about 
thereabouts, from the Roman Camp. As for Scipio, with his Numidian Cavalry, and fell furiouſly on 
he was ſurprized to hear, that Hanno ſhould venture thoſe of Hanno; who being overpowered with Num- 
to appear againſt all the Roman Army with ſo few bers, was flain on the Field of Battel, with about a 
Liv. B. 29. Troops, and ſaid ; Does then the Carthaginian Cavalry . thouſand of his Men, who in vain thought to eſ- 
c. 34- waſte the Summer in Idleneſs, in 29. Has the Se- cape. The reſt of the Vanquiſhed, ſeized with Fear, 
nate of Carthage left the whole Succeſs of the War, to endeavoured to ſave themſelves by Flight; but they 
depend ow a young Commander, and a few.Troops were hotly purſued, and in the Space of a great 
levied in haſte, whoſe Fears make them take Sbelier League, two thouſand of them were overtaken, and 
ander the Walls of a City? If they were much more either maſſacred without Mercy, or fell into the 
numerous under ſuch a ee bis leading them Hands of the Conquerors. Among the Dead were 
5s enough 10 aſſure me of their Defeat. Then in order reckoned at leaſt two hundred Carrbaginiant, molt 
to take Advantage of the Dilatorineſs of the Cartba- of hom were of conſiderable Rank in Carthoge, 
Linianz , Scipio applied himſelf to Maſiniſſa, and either by their Birth, or Riches. 
oined with him jn the Execution of the Deſign Whence it is plain, that the Circumſtances of 
1 * had in View. Livy ſuppoſes that this Prince Hannes Defeat, as related by Livy, agree in no- 
had already declared openly for the Romans. So that, thing with Appian's Account, which we have inſerted 
according to him, the Maſſyliax King, by Agreement in the Text. And tho” we do not pretend to decide 
with the Roman General, advanced with a great peremptorily, which of the Hiſtorians is to be cre- 
Body of Namidian Horſe, quite up to the Gates of dited, we have preferred the Greek Hiſtorian to the 
Salera, to draw Hanno into the Plain. Scipio, on Latin, for theſe Reafons. His Relation has an Air 
the other hand, followed cloſe after Mafiniſſa, at of Probability, which the other has not; and does, 
the Head of his choiceſt Horſe. But he had the without all doubt, better connect with the preceding 
Precaution to march his Detachment through By- Events. Beſides, ſome ancient Annaliſts, and pu. 
ways, among the Hills; which concealed his Ap- © ticularly Czlizs and Valeriut, diſputed the Truth 
proach from the Enemy. The expert General arrived the Facts as related by Livy. This Hiſtorian him. 
near Salera: and under Shelter of the Rocks which felf acknowledges, that they both contended, that 
covered him, waited there for Hans Approach. Hanno was not killed, but made Priſoner of Wa. 
At the ſame time Maſiniſſa, as had been concerted, © And laſtly, Zonarass Authority is an additional 
ſometimes rode full ſpeed up to the Gates of the Weight, which inclines the Ballance in favour of 
City, as it were to inſult the Governor; and ſome- Appian. auth bs — 


4 | which 


* 
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which ſhould refuſe a Peace; and his Forces wete formidable. He had in his Army Year of 
fifty thouſand Foot, and ten thouſand Horſe, But Scipio was not terrified! with RO M E 
theſe great Preparations for War. He took 26 Falera, put a Garriſon in it, ſpread DUX. 
his Troops in the Plains, forced Cities and Towns, and alarmed: the whole Coun- M. Corng, 1 
try. With the Booty he took, he again loaded ſome Ships, which he likewiſe v5*Ceratovs, 
ſent to Sicily; and at length Aſdrubal was ſenſibly affected with theſe Hoſtilities, e 
and found it was time to oppoſe Scipio's Conqueſts. Mago therefore had Orders uus, Conſals. 
to attack him in the Front with his Cavalry, whilſt Aſarubal fell upon his Rear. "4.29 a 
The Pro- Conſul ſeeing himſelf inveſted on both Sides, faced both Ways; Maſiniſ]a m—_ 
commanded one Part of the Roman Army, and Jczpzo the other; and at length the 
Diſpute ended to the Advantage of the Romans. The Encmy retired, after they 
had loſt five thouſand Men; Scipio took eighteen hundred Priſoners from the Cartha- 
ginians; and now, for the firſt time, conquered Aſarubal in Africa, as he had always 
done in Spain. But theſe Exploits were only the Prelude to a greater Deſign. The 
Roman propoſed to beſiege Itica, a great City, on the Coaſt of Africa, fifty two Livy, B. 20. 
Miles from Carthage. Next to the Capital, it was the moſt wealthy, and ſtrongeſt © 35 
City, in the Carthaginian State. It owed its Riches, and in ſome meaſure its 
Safety, to its Port. So that it was neceſlary to beſiege it by Sea and Land at the 
ſame time, in order to take it. Scipio was nearly concerned to make himſelf 
Maſter of it. He wanted to make it a Magazine of Arms, and his Place of Reſi- 
dence, during the Winter. | 

Tae Siege was therefore begun, in a manner before the Eyes of Aſdrubal and 


. Syphax. On the Side next the Sea, Utica was inveſted by the Fleet; and the 


Land-Forces advanced to the Foot of the Wall along an Eminence which covered 
it. The Roman General wanted nothing that was neceſſary for this Expedition. He 
had brought Covered Galleries, Moveable Towers, Rams, Hooks, and Balliſtæ, from 
Sicily. He continually kept Workhouſes there, in which he employed Workmen 
to make Arms, and Machines of all ſorts. On the other hand, the Beſiegers were 
not much terrified with all this frightful Apparatus. They depended on Carthage, 
Carthage on Ajdrubal, and Aſdrubat on Syphax, in caſe he could once bring him 
to act. The Dilatorineſs of the Numidian King, in declaring himſelf againſt Rome 
by actual Hoſtilities, gave the Carthaginian General ſome Uncaſineſs, and ſuſpended 
his Activity. Till at length Syphax and Aſdrubal drew near the Roman Camp to- 
gether, when Scipio was beginning his Attack on Utica, — 
Tre Pro-Conſul had raiſed an high Tower, on two Galleys moored together, 
and filled it with Balliſtæ and Catapulre. The Tower was advanced neat the 
Wall, and battered it with Javelins three Cubits long, and Stones of an enormous 
Size, thrown. by the Machines. This was a terrible Battery as long as it conti- * in 
nued ; but the Beſiegers ſoon ſeparated the Galleys, and beat the Tower in pieces. 
On the Land- Side, Scipio played the Ram, raiſed Terraſſes, brought up the Be- 
ſiegers to a Level with the Beſieged, and with Scythes mowed off the Heads of thoſe 
who defended the Ramparts, The Cart haginians on the otherhand overturned the 
Towers, threw Hooks on the Scythes, to turn them aſide, and broke the Force of 
the Ram, by letting down Beams before it from the Top of the Walls. Often- 
times the Beſieged made Sallies with Flambeaux in their Hands, and the Wind fa- 
vouring them, burnt the Enemy's Machines. In the mean time, Syphax ftilt con- Lie. B. 30. 
tinued quiet, and acted the Part of a Mediator. He even propoſed the Conditions 
of the Peace, which he deſired the Honour of negotiating between Nome and Car- 
thage. They were, That Hannibal ſhould leave Tay, and Scipio» Africa; and 
That Sicily, the Iſlands of the Mediterranean, and Spain, ſhould be given up to the 
Romans. But Syphax, under theſe arances of Mediarion, concealed a trea- 
cherous Heart. He wanted only to amuſe the Romans with Negotiations, till ſuch 
time as the Carthaginian Fleet, which was equipping with all Speed, could be got 


out at Sea; and the Mercenaries Carthage was raiſing on all the Coaſts of the 


Mediterranean, in Ciſalpine Gaul, and in Liguria, were arrived. And Syphax 
being ſenſible what Prejudice his Rival Mæſiniſſa did the Carthaginians, he uſed all 


26 In ſome Manuſeripts the ei of Saleri is Scipio encamped for the firſt time after he had land- 
Called Salæca. All we know of i Situation,” is, ed his Troops near The Fair Protnontory. i 
that it Rood teen Mues fram the Place” uber a 7 
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Year-of Means to deſtroy him. To draw him off from Rome was infallibly to ruin him: 

RO ME and he therefore ſent an Agent, under Pretence of deſerting, to treat with Maſc. 

32 niſſa, and offer him the | moſt alluring Baits. Love was the Paſſion by which 

Nd EA he thought he could moſt readily reach the young Numzdian's Heart; and Iyphax 

vsCETHEGVS, therefore offered him which of his three Daughters he liked beſt ; and promiſed 

* ore after this Marriage, to confirm him in the full Poſſeſſion of all his Dominions. 

xvs, Conſuls. Nay, even all this was not enough for Syphax. He ordered his Agent, in caſe the 

generous Maſmiſſa ſhould rejeQ theſe Propoſals, ro corrupt one of the King's Off. 

cers, and bribe him to aſſaſſinate his Maſter. But the Perſon whom the Agent 

thought Villain enough to undertake this black Piece of Treachery proved a faithful 

Subject. The Work was put into the Hands of one of Mafmiſſa's Train, who took the 

Money, and then diſcovered to his Maſter, the infamous Perfidiouſneſs of Syphay. 

And when the Maſæſylian found that he was diſcovered, he no longer kept any 

Meaſures with Rome. He led his Troops before 27 Tholus, a City where the Ry. 

mans had placed their Magazine of Corn, ſurprized it by Treachery, and put the 
, Roman Garriſon to the Sword. 

ALL theſe Enterprizes were executed by Syphax, whilſt Scipio was Carrying on 

his Works before Utica. Indeed the Enemy, who ſurrounded him, durſt not at- 

Livy, B. 29. tack him in his Trenches ; but they haraſſed him exceedingly, and at laſt forced 

him to raiſe the Siege, after he had continued it for forty Days. Beſides, the 

Winter approached; and the Romans were obliged to decamp, and ſettle them- 

ſelves in a commodious Poſt... 

Tas Place Scipio choſe for his Retreat was a Promontory, which reached a pretty 
way into the Sea, by a Neck of Land, which joined to the Continent. In this 
Peninſula the Roman Pro-Conſul fortified his Camp; and in a manner included 
within the ſame Walls both his Land-Forces, and his Fleet, which he ſtationed in 
his Sight, under Shelter of the Promontory. In the Center of this vaſt Camp, 
on an Eminence, he lodged his Legions, his Cavalry at the Foot of the Hill, and 
the Crews belonging to his Fleet, towards the Port, where his Galleys rode at An- 
chor. In this Place he waited for the Return of the Spring, to renew the War 


with freſh Vigour. | mand 
FS. VIII. In the mean time Rome was not negligent of an Army from which bourl 
ſhe juſtly had: ſo great Expectations. She ſent Proviſions of all Sorts in great Abun- dered 
dance to the Camp in Africa, both from Sicily, and Italy. The Pretor Tiberius = 
Claudius alſo ſent Corn from Sardinia, in ſuch Plenty, that the Army was forced uti 
to build new Magazines to hold it. The Soldiers wanted nothing but Cloathing; 1 
and Application was made for that likewiſe to the Sardinian Prætor, who ſent _ 
 FIcipia twelve hundred Tagæ, and twelve thouſand Tunicke. The common Habits tis, 
of Citizens muſt have been then worn, by the Officers at leaſt, during Winter. In and 0 
this manner, one Roman Province ſupplied the Defects of another, and the Union = 


g or chat reigned among the Romans rendered them invincible. | 
3 Tur Progreſs 1 0 had made in this Campaign, confirmed the Roman People ater 
in their Eſteem. of him; and Envy itſelf was almoſt put to Silence. Fabius was ret 

the only Man, who ſtill continued his Jealouſy. He declared, both in open Se- of Sh 


nate, and private Converſations, That it was neceſſary to recall Scipio, and appoint given 

him a Succeſſor, Even the Proſperity of bis Arms, (aid he, makes me tremble. bets 

Fortune is enconſtant, and never ſteadily continues to favour one Man. The more of thi 
ſbe careſſes Scipio now, the more Reaſon we have to fear a contrary Treatment. wh. 

Bur theſe angry Diſcourſes ſerved only to render the old Age of Fabius con. 89 


temptible. No Regard was ſhewn to his Diſtruſts. On the contrary, the People to op 
being aſſembled in the C. Martius, heaped new Marks of Diſtinction on the expel 

Lo. B. zo. General in Africa. After the Centuries had elected the Conſuls, who were Cn. Ser- * 
41. vilius Cæpio, and 28 C. Seruilius Geminus, a Phebeian; they in a very particular tinned 
h 1629,62 2% r o v9; NW co) manner heny 


27 Appian is the only Author, who mentions the Confirmation of his Opinion, the old Law, which vernm 
Name of Tholxs,"a City of Africa. It ſeems to have required, that one of the Conſuls ſhould be a Pari * 
ſtood near Utica, which Scipio was then beſieging. cian, and the other a Plebeian ; ſuppoſing at the ſame 

28 The Faſti Capitolini, in which the Names of 5 that the Servilii Gemini were Patricians bi 
theſe two Conſult are preſerved entire, give Caixs lens as well as the Family of Servilius Cop" take 
Servilias no other Surname, but that of Nepos. If, fays he, the ſecond Conſul was to be a P leberan, Count 
Whereas Livy gives him that of Geminus. Si- according to the Cuſtom long eſtabliſhed,in Rome, We Coll 
omins declares againſt Livy ;7and quotes, in mult neceſſarily conclude, that Cains Servilins 2 er 


ſurnan 
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manner 29 conſulted Scipios Honour, When the reſt of the Pro-Conſuls were Year of 
nominated in the Comitia, only for one Year; it was reſolved, that the brave R O ME 


Scipio ſhould continue Pro-Conſul in Africa, till the War was ended. This was 


acting directly contrary to Fabius's Views; but the Roman People no longer re- & Szxviii. 
garded the Caprice of an old Man whoſe Underſtanding was decayed. And it was 82 
likewiſe a further Mortification to Fabius, to ſee the People order Supplications, Gruxys, 


to obtain the Protection of the Gods on the Armies in Africa. The Temples in Conſuls. 


ſurnamed Nepos, and not Geminns. But it is eaſy 
to perceive, that S gonius reaſoned upon a falſe Sup- 
fition. Why might not the Surname of Geminus 
be common to ſome Patricians of the Servilian Fa- 
mily, and to ſome Plebeiant of the ſame Name? 
Beſides, it is certain from Livy, That Geminut, Cæ- 
pio's Collegue, had been Plebeion Ædile, and Tri- 
bune of the People. And it is as certain, that his 
Collegue was a Patrician. Whence it is very evi- 
dent, that he himſelf was of Plebeian Extraction. 
And laſtly, the Faſt: 2 themſelves furniſh us 
with an unanſwerable Argument againſt the Conjec- 
ture of Sigoniut. One of the Conſuls whom they 
lace in the Year 551, was named Tiberius Claudius 
ö and the other Marcus Servilins Pulex Gemi- 
vu; which latter was, as we ſuppoſe, the Brother 
of Cains Serviliut Geminus. At leaſt their Father is 
there diſtinguiſhed by the Prænomen of Caius, and their 
Grandfather by that of Pablius. Now it is certain that 
Claudius Nero was by Birth a Patrician; whence it 
muſt be inferred, unleſs we contradict the Law, that 


- his Collegue, Marcus Geminus, was of the Plebeian 


Branch of the Servilian Family; and conſequently 
$:20nins was miltaken, in making all the Servilii 
who bore the Surname of Geminus, Patricians. 

29 After the Conſuls for the Year were elected, 
the Republick choſe four Prætort, viz. Cneins Cor- 
nelins Lentulus, Publius Quintilius Varus, Publius 
Alins Pætus, and Publius Villias Tappulus. The 
firſt had Sardinia for his Province. The ſecond was 
appointed to ſucceed Spurius Lucretius in the Com- 
mand of the two Legions, cantoned in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Ariminum. As for Lucretins, he was or- 
dered to go into Ligus ia, and rebuild the City of 
Genoa, which Mago had entirely ruined. The third 
had no other Employment but that of adminiſtring 

uſtice to the Citizens of Rome. And Siciiy fell by 

t to the fourth; who had Orders to raiſe three 
thouſand Men in his Government, and ſend them 
over to Africa, to reinforce Scipio's Army. After 
this, the Senate provided for the Safety of the Iſland, 
and ordered a Fleet of forty Galleys to be fitted out. 
Villius carried thither thirteen new ones; which were 
added to the twenty ſeven old ones, which the Præ- 
ur aſſembled together from all the Ports of Siciſy, 
after they had been refitted. The Command of this 
Fleet was given to Marcus Pomponius, Villius's Pre- 
deceſſor. And the Command of the ſame Number 
of Ships, and of two thouſand Land- Forces, was 
given to the old Pro-Prator Cneius Octavius, who 
Was appointed to guard the Coaſts of Sardinia. Thoſe 
of Italy were the Province of Marcus Marcius, one 
of the Prætors for the laſt-Year : and a ſmall Body 
of three thouſand Men being likewiſe aſſigned him, 
he diſtributed them among the forty Galleys, of which 

was Admiral. Theſe Precautions were neceſſary 
to oppoſe the Deſcents which the Carthaginians were 
expected to make. So that the Republick did not 
point any Succeſſor to Lucius Cornelius Lentulut, 
or Lucius Manlins Acidinus. The latter was con- 
Unued in the Government of Farther Spain, from 
Whence he ſent a great Quantity of Corn, which 
made a great Plenty at Rome; the former in the Go- 
ernment of Hizher Spain, in Quality of Pro-Conſul. 

As for the Conſult, Cueizs Servilins Cæpio, 

aus Servilins Geminns, the Senate gave them leave 
o agree among themſelves, which of the two Pro- 
Vinces in Italy, where they were wanted, each ſhould 
uke; and they choſe to determine it by Lot. The 
Country of the Brattii fell to Cæpio; and it was his 
Collegue's Lot to command in Liguria and 7; aſcauy, 

| I 


Victim 


where the Carthaginians, under the Command of 
Mago, till kept their Ground. Publius Sempronins, 
the Conſul for the laſt Year, who had made War in 
Bruttium, ſurrendered up his Army to his Succeſſor. 
But the Senate continued him the Title of Pro-Conſul 
in the ſame Country, and put him at the Head of 
the two Legions that Licinius had commanded. The 
latter had been recalled to Rome, where the Citizens 
required that he ſhould aſſiſt the Republick with his 
Counſels. He was as highly eſteemed in the Senate, 
for his great Knowledge and Wiſdom, as formi- 
dable in an Army by his Valour; and was Maſter of 
all civil and military Virtues. Nature and Fortune; 
fays Livy, ſeemed to have combined to heap their 
Favours on him. He was well born, and had a 
great Eſtate. His Beauty, and graceful Stature, pre- 
judiced all who ſaw him in his Favour ; and in ſome 
meaſure beſpoke his Merit. The Strength of his 
Conſtitution enabled him to bear all the Fatigues of 
War with Chearfulncis. And he was at the ſame 
time, both well skilled in the Knowledge of the 
11 Law, and appeared to be a great Orator, 
both by his Speeches in the Senate, and to the Peo- 
ple. And laſtly, the Reputation he had acquired during 
his e in the Year 548, had raiſed his Glory 
to the higheſt Pitch, according to Livy; from whom 
we have taken this Panegyrick of this great Mar. 
Theſe ſeveral Diſpoſitions made the Romans for- 
midable both by Sea and Land. Rome had now 
twenty Legions in Pay, in Africa, and her Provinces : 
and ſhe had no leſs 3 an hundred and ſixty armed 
Galleys at Sea, beſides Tranſports and Sloops. 
After this, the Senate extended their Care to cer- 
tain religious Practices, which the Pagan Superſtition 
rendered neceſſary. The People were ſeized with 
Fear upon the Report of Prodigies, whether real, or 
fictitious. Theſe Sorts of Events, which ſeemed to 
be renewed every Year, filled their Minds with Ter- 
ror: and the Politicians made a great Uſe of them. 
"They took Advantage of theſe publick Alarms, to 
keep the Mutineers in their Duty by them. It was 
now ſaid, That ſume Crows had broken off ſome 
Pieces of the Gold of the Capitol, with their 
Beaks, and had ſwallowed Part of it; That at 
Antiam a Crown of Gold had been knawed by 
Rats; and That a terrible Quantity of Locuſts had 
laid waſte the Fields of Capua. Several monſtrous 
Births were talked of; and particularly one of a 
Chicken with five Feet, that had been hatched ar 
Reate. It was likewiſe reported, That in Auagnia 
there had been ſeen ſeveral little Globes of Fire in 
the Sky, which had been followed by a luminous 
Body, not unlike a burning Torch, Some affirmed, 
that at Fraſino the Sun appeared ſurrounded by a 
very thin Arch, which afterwards turned all at once 
into a great Circle, which came our of the Diſc of 
the Sun itſelf. And laſtly,.it was taken for granted, 
that the Earth had opened of itſelf, and formed a 
Gulph near Arpi. And the Terror was much in- 
co hen it appeared that the Liver of the firſt 
ered by one of the new Conſuls accordin 
to Cuſtom, had no Head to it, We have already 
obſerved. that the Arzſpices looked on this, as a me- 
nacing Sign of the Anger of the Gods. It was there- 


hd fore neceſſary to appeaſe them by expiatory Sacri- 


fices; and the College of Poxtifices were conſulted 
concerning the Ceremonies that were to be uſed, 
and the Gods that were to be . We have 
omitted inſerting theſe things in the Text, that we 
might haſten the ſooner to Scipio, and the African 
Affairs, which they would have interrupted. PR | 

| one 
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Cu. SSRVIII- 


30 Moſt” Authors fix the Eſtabliſhment of the Cin- 


vs Cam, ian Law to the Year 549. It took its Name from 
S. SERVILIUS the Tribune of the People, Marcus Cincins Alimentas, 
ow - oe one of thoſe whom the Republick ſent into Sicily, 


to enquire into Scipio's Conduct. He propoſed it 
to the People, and got. it paſſed, thro” the Intereſt of 
the Great Fabixs; as we are told by Cicero, in his 
Book Of Old Age. Et Fabins Maximns admodum 
ſenex, Suaſor Legis Cinciæ de donis & muneribus 
fruit. The Deſign of this Law was, 

1. To reſtrain the Avarice of the Patrons and Se- 
nators, who had taken up a Cuſtom of ranſomin 
their Clients, and demanding conſiderable Sums o 
them, by Way of Preſent. Thus Livy, B. 34. Quid 
Legem Cinciam de donis & muneribus excitavit, ui 
quod vedtigalis jam, & 1 Plebs eſſe Sena- 
tui caperat. Theſe Actions were plainly againſt a 
Law of Romulus, which was made to bridle the Co- 
vetouſneſs of mercenary Patrons, 

2. To oblige Orators and Advocates to plead 
gratis. But they were not forbidden by it, to ac- 


cept the Money which the Parties ſometimes offered 
them afterwards, out of Gratitude. This Prohibi- 
tion was likewiſe afterwards renewed by the Emperor 
Augzſtzs, under the Penalty of paying four times the 
Sum received. The Senate authortz 


it, and confirm- 


11624. gs. 2d. 
Arbutbnot. 


thoſe, wha. had any Law-Suit, of Far 


ore 


aut, This it a 


4 
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in 
cellinxs, in h 


ian 
vocates 9% Me time, accu | 
the firſt who, demanded Money of his Clients. 


** mp gn. Attica; wh ho, is ye Pia 
en Contemporary with Socrates, and the Diſcip 
of Thacy l ds him; 
28, docs all, and (ee in his Book 9 7 
 bufprigns a Nevertheleſs, the Cre Law 
d not forbid either or. Orators to re- 
ceive ſinall Preſents, in Boaks, for inſtance, ot Eu- 
e eg: * 1 , oY eS FINTDLZ i 
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Year of Nome were opened, and the Romans crowded to them, to beg Heaven to con- 
R OM E tinue to proſper Scipio with the ſame Succeſs in his future Enterprizes as he had 
had in the 30 laſt Campaign. The whole Attention of the Publick was fixed upon 


ing, contained another Clauſe againſt thoſe who 


| 
ables; as'a s by Cicero, in the twentieth Letter ( 
of B. 1. e An honeſt Friend of aa fig 4 
he, named Papirius Pætus, offered me the Book: that \ 
Servius Claudius left him; and your Friend Cin. 
cius baving aſſured me, that the Law which bears | 
his Name does not forbid it, I ſaid I would readily lk 
accept the Preſent. His Words are theſe. Lucigs a 


Papirins Pætus, vir bonus amatorque noſlrim, mibi lj. 
bros eos, quos Servins Clandias reliquit, donaviy. 
Cum mibi per Legem Cinciam licere capere, Cinciut 
amicus tuus diceret, libenter dixi me. accepturan, |; 
attuliſſet. | 

3. Alexander ab Alexandre, B. 3. Genialinum Di. 
erum, 6.17. obſerves, that the Law we are explain- 


corrupted the People by Prefents, in order to obtain 
the Dignities of the Republick. It ſubjected all (i. 
tizens whatever, who took Bribes, to the ſame pu- 
niſhments. And this Author adds, that by vertue of 
this Law, they who ſtood for the Magittracies were 
obliged to appear in the Comitia, dreiled in only 4 
Tunick. This Caution was thought aeceſlary, let 
the Candidates ſhould have under their Robes the 
Money with which they intended to purchaſe the 
Suffrages of the Commons. But what Authority this 
Author had for what he ſays of ſuch another Law, 
which he aſcribes to the Conſul Paulus Amilius, we 
cannot diſcover. It ſeems not to have been known 
to the Writers of old Rome; at leaſt we have not 
been able to find out any Traces of it. It were to 
be wiſhed, that Alexander had ſhewn us his Autho- 
rity, in this Inſtance, and indeed in all the reſt of 
his Works. A Reader has a Right to detnand thi 
of an Hiſtorian. And, p 
4. And laſtly, the Cincian Law, according to LY. 

pian, forbad any Man to make any Preſents, to any 
except Relations, of more than two hundred Aurei. 
This Piece of Meney was worth twenty five A. 
zick Drachme, as will appear hereafter ; and conſe 
quently the two hundred Axre: amounted to : five 
thouſand Drachme, or two thouſand five hundred 
French Livres. Add to this, that Cxyas the Civilia 
affirms, that in order to make theſe Gifts valid, t 
was neceſlary that they ſhould be made in all the 
Forms which the ancient Roman Law calls Mauci- 
patio, and Nexxs. See our Remarks on the Twelve _ 
Tables, p. 450. of Vol. 1. Notes 56, 57. But Deeds 
of Gift een Relations were excepted out of the 
common Rule. And by what we have faid of the 
Crncian Law, it is eaſy to perceive, why Plautus, 
and Feſtus call it LEX MUNERALIS.- 

* The Conſulfhip of the Year 549 was cloſed with 
the Celebration of The Romax Games, and The Ple- 
beian Games. Each of theſe Shows. laſted two Days. 
The Curnle Adiles, Cains Livius, and Marcus Ger- 
vilius Gemiuns, preſided in the former; and the lat- 
ter were celebrated under the Direction of the P/c- 
brian Ediles, Publius Elias, and Pablins Villins- 
This Feftiyal was alſo accompanied with a ſacred 
Banquet in Honour to Jupiter. Livia and Dra/s 
had already ſignalized their Office by adorning thc 
Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus with a fine Chariot 
rage by tone Horlle, all catt in ſolid Gold. 

Livy alſo' places, in thè Conſulate of Marcus Cu. 
nelins Cethegus, and Publius Semprouius Tuditant, 
the Inauguration of Tiberius Vecurius Philo, Marc® 
Aurelms Cotta, and Tiberius Sempronias Graccbul. 
The former was made Flamen Martialis, or High 
Prieſt 7 Mart, in the room of Marca Amilus 
gl deeeaſed. The ſecond was choſen Decem 
vi, and facceeded Marcus Pumponiut Macbo, uo 
was, lately dead, and had been Agar, as well a 
Decemtir. And the third, tho! fearce arrived at the 
1 , Was; by a Mark of Favour ti 
uncommon, adn te the College of Aug u. 


him, 
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him; and particular Care was taken, that he ſhould want nothing. Beſides the Year of 
Clothes which-were ſent him from Sardinia, others were alſo ſent from Sicily and R OM E 
Hain; and he never wanted a Supply of Arms, Ammunition, and Machines of 


War. Cx. SERVILI- 
F. IX. As for the brave Pro Conſul, he did not continue in his Winter-Quarters 8 C#r10, C. 
ſo long as he might have done. He knew how to take Advantage of all Seaſons, Gewmys, 
and ſpent none in Idleneſs. The two Armies of Aſ/drubal and Syphax were en- Conſul. 
camped near his; and his Aim was, to ſurpriſe and beat one, and bring over the 
other to the Intereſts of Rome. Indecd Hphax, who was returned to his medi- Pos. B. 14. 
ating Scheme, ſeemed again wavering: And after all, it was not impoſſible to make 1 
Impreſſions on him in favour of the Roman Republick. He had Numidian Levity 3 . 
enough, to be very capable of changing Sides: And with regard to Sophonisba, 
after the firſt Fire of his Love was abated, he might poſlibly return to his old 
Engagements with Rome. Scipio therefore ſounded him, but found that the King 
ſtill inſiſted on Sczpio's leaving Africa, and Hannibals return from Itah, by way 
of Preliminary; and then the Roman immediately rejeed any manner of Treaty, 
which ſhould ſtop him in the Career, which he had begun with Succeſs. He ab- 
ſolutely refaſed to purchaſe the Friendſhip of the Numidian, at ſo dear a Rate as the 
abandoning his Conqueſt; but afterwards he imagined he might draw ſome Advan- 
tage from the Correſpondence he had ſettled with King Syphax. He had treated 
with him of Peace, by 3! Deputies; and he now ſcnt a large Guard of Romans, 
with new Ambaſſadors to the Numidian Camp, under pretence of doing Honour 
' to the Embaſly ; bur in reality, to obſerve the Diſpoſition of the Camp of Syphax. 
Theſe Envoys, and their Attendants, obſerved, that the Barracks, in which the 
Africans ſpent the Winter, were built only of Wood, and covered with nothing 
but Reeds, or Stubble. They alſo obſerved, That the Huts of the Numidians 
were only Hurdles, covered with Mats, or Leaves ; That every Soldier had pitched 
his own where he pleaſed, without any Order, in the Camp ; and laſtly, That great 
part of theſe Soldiers lodged without the Camp. 
Ar their return, the Deputies, and their Attendants, made their Reports to 
Scipio of all that they had ſeen ; and upon theſe Informations, the Pro- Conſul 
then formed the Scheme, which we ſhall ſee him put in execution - hereafter. But 
in the mean time, that he might not raſhly engage in ſo dangerous an Enterpriſe, 
he reſolved to aſſure himſelf of the Truth of what he heard, by more exact Ob- 
ſervations. To this end he pretended to hearken to Syphax's Propoſals, only he 
ſtarted ſome Difficulties 3 and under Pretence of removing theſe, he ſent another 
Embaſſy to the two Camps of Aſarubal and Syphax, and made it as numerous as 
he decently could. With the Deputies he fent Centurions, and Officers choſen 
out of all the Corps, who well underſtood the Art of War; and theſe were real 
Spies, in the Habits of Servants. N | | | 
- DuriNG the Conferences of the Ambaſſadors with the Numidian King, and 
the Carthaginian General, the Officers in Diſguiſe went into all the Quarters of 
the two Camps. They narrowly: obſerved their Situation, Form, and Avenues, 
together with the Height of the Ramparts, and the Depth of the Ditches. 'They 
meaſured 32 the Diſtance between Aſ@rubals Camp, and that of Syphax. They 
obſerved the Places where the advanced-Guards and Centinels were poſted; and 
to give them the more time to be exact in their Obſervations, the Deputies de- 
ſignedly prolonged their Stay, in the Enemy's Camps. They continually ſtarted 
new Difficulties, and raiſed Debates on every Article: And this made it eaſy for 
thoſe attending them, to go frequently to the ſame Poſts, thereby to prevent 
Miſtakes. - The Hopes of Peace made the Africans ſecure, and the more negli- 
gent in military Duty. Beſides, the Roman'Atnbaſſadors had agreed to feign an 
Ardour for Peace. They proteſted, they would not return to their Camp, till 
they had a poſitive Anſwer. Whilſt on the other hand, Scipio ſeemed uneaſy, 


31 Livy here rejefts the Opinion of Yalerixe. of and. Syphax ten Sradia, or two hundred and fifty 
Antiun, 3 is _ the only ancient Romas 3 Paces, from each other: And ſays, that 
Annaliſt, who took it for granted, that Syphax came e Mere in the former, thirty thouſand Foot, and 


bimſelf to Scipio's Camp, to treat of a Peace be- three thouſand Horſe; in the latter, fifty thouſand 


T.. ,.....'7, Foot, and ten thouſand Horſe, . 
32 Polybins places the two Camps of Aſarabal . , 
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Year ot leſt the Africans ſhould not conſent to a Peace. And this made Aſarubal and 


R QM E Syphax continually raiſe their Terms. They were ever ſtarting new Pretenſions, 

AA , Which was the very thing that Scipio had expected. His Deputies did not leave 

Sv. the African Camps, till they had carefully obſerved every part of them. Then 

8 Car, C. they returned to Scipio, in ſeeming Diſcontent, and gave him a Detail of the An- 

— ſwer of the Enemy's Generals, and of the Diſpoſition of their Entrenchments. 

Conſuls. Upon which the Pro- Conſul in his turn, put on an haughty Air, and ſent Hpbar 

| Word, that the War ſhould be immediately renewed, it he did not, of his own 
accord, come entircly over to the Romans. 

App. in Punic THE Truce had continued during all theſe Negotiations ; but it was now broken 

Livy, B.30. by Syphex's Refuſal, and Scipio was at Liberty to put his Deſign in execution. 

Prhb. B. 14. But it was neceſſary to be very cautious to prevent its being ſuſpected. To this 

6. 2. end, Scipio ſent a Detachment from his Army, to ſeize his old Poſts, in which he 

_ 5.9. had placed his Army, the laſt Autumn, when he beſicged Utica. A detached 

Orefu;, B. 4, Body took Poſſeſſion of the ſame riſing Ground, on which he had begun his At. 

&c. tack, and fortified itſelf there. So that the Enemy, and the Roman Troops them- 

ſclves, took it for granted, that the next Spring they and the Fleet mult again 

repair towards Utica. They were Strangers to the Deſign of the General, whoſe 

Thoughts were wholly bent on taking very different Meaſures. Then Aſarubal 

and Jyphax propoſed to prevent Scipio, bring him to a general Action, and thereby 

ſo weaken his Army, as to render it unable to beſiege Utzca. In each of the 

African Camps there were more Men, than all che Forces of Scipio and Maſmiſſa. 

But the Ability of the General ſupplied the want of a Multitude of Soldiers. 

Nevertheleſs, Scipio perceived that his Officers themſelves ſuſpected that they ſhould 

not be able to take Utica, and were terrified at the Numbers of the Enemy; 

x and therefore he aſſembled them together, and addreſſed himſelf to them thus. 

 Appian. in I have raiſed Expettations in you which 1 ſhall not anſwer. Tow think I have 

Hannib. determined on nothing but a Siege; whereas, I am determmed not to confine you 

Valour to languiſh round Ramparts, where you will continually be expoſed to the 

Attacks of our numberleſs Enemies. I have long ſince formed a Deſign more wor- 

thy of your Courage. The Succeſs of it depends on its being executed with Secrecy 

and Expedition. The Africans are preparing on grow us Battel. Let us prevent 

them, and this very Night convince them that Numbers muſt gi ue way ta Lalow! 

A. ſudden Attack will thraw- Men who do not expet? it into Confuſum. Tour Bold- 

neſs will diſconcert all their Meaſures ; and as wwe ſhell attack only one of the tus 

African Camps, our united Forces will be ſuperior to their divided ones; and per. 

. haps, after we have gained an Advantage over ane Camp, we may make our Vittn 

complete. Who knows, whether we may not have an Opportunity of proceeding 

from Syphax's Camp to that of Aſdrubal? The Gade and your Bravery promiſe me 

4 complete Victory. This is the Scheme I have laid. Let every Man this Ms. 

ment prepare for 4 March. The Darkneſ5 and Silence of the Night will conced 

our Deſigns. We ſball ſurpriſe the Enemy in their  Sleep,, We ſbail find Syphax 

ſofily repoſed in his Ten, be an effeminate Prince, and ſhall hawe forced his Camp 


SCIP.IO faid no more, and his Propoſal was approved. It was then Noon. 

They, who, had been ſent the preceding Days to view the Camps of the two 

Polyb. B. 14. African, Generals, were brought before the Council of War, and heard: Scipio 
* made them repeat the Accounts they had given him of the Earn and Situation of 
the Enemy s Entrenchments, the Roads that led to them, and the Places where 

they were molt acceſſible; and M ſniſſa was left to judge of the Truth of their 

Reports. He was better acquainted with the Country, and: military Cuſtoms of 

the Numidians, than any Roman. Officer. When all things; were got ready for 

their Departure, Scipis ordered: Victims to be ſacrificed ta Bo/dnefſs: and 33 Fear ; 


33 Thus the Romans, in Imitation of the Greeks, who erected Altars to Fear. But the Epberi of 
deiied the Paſſions, and even Vices; paid a religi- e had long before this time built a little 
ons Worſhip to them; and made theſe imaginary Temple to her, near their Tribunal; thereby point 
Dio inities ſubſervient to their Intereſts; and political ing out the formidable Power wich which they Wer 
＋ We have obſerved, in the firſt Volume inveſted, and the Ferrot which the e fn 
of this Hiſtory, That the third King of Rome, Tul. Decrees ought to give wicked Men. The ſaue 
las Hoſtilins , was the firſt among the Romans, Worſhip was alſo introduced at Carines. 
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two Divinities, which he thought it neceſſary to implore, to keep his Men from Year of 
being ſeized with Pannicks in a nocturnal Engagement. Then he ordered the RO N E 
Tribunes and Centurions to give the Soldiers a Repaſt, and ſend them to reſt till 

the end of the firſt F/atch ; and he reſolved to leave only a ſmall Number of Men C Sexviii- 
in his Camp to guard it. The Troops were commanded to march out of their NS, ©: 
Entrenchments in good Order, as ſoon as they heard all the Trumpets ſound ; and mn 644 a 
they did not forget to carry ſuch combuſtible Matter with them, as was proper to Conſuls. 

ſet Fire to the Enemy's Camp. 

WarirsT all things were putting in order, the General divided his Troops, and 
gave the Command of one part to Maſiniſſa, and of another to Lælius, with Or- g 
ders to inveſt the Camp of Hyhax, on different ſides. Then he took them both 
apart, and privately told them, that his Deſign was, That they ſhould ſer fire to 
the Numidian Barracks, obſerving as much Order as a nocturnal Expedition would 
admit of. To which he added, That he himſelf would ſilently watch the Moti- 
ons of the Troops in Aſdrubal's Camp, but would not endeavour to break into 
it, till he ſaw the Romans reach the Centre of the Numidian Entrenchments. 

g. X. SCIPIO, big with his Deſign, began his March between eight and nine 
in the Evening. The Enemy was poſted about ſixty 34 Stadia from his Camp. 
His March was flow ; but nevertheleſs, his Troops arrived, through different Roads, 
within reach of the Enemy, about Midnight. Lælius and Maſmiſſa began the 
Exploit, about the ſame inſtant. They diſperſed the advanced Guard; filled the 4p. in Puri. 
Ditch with Faſcines, pulled up the Palliſades, and the boldeſt of their Men en- ©25% B. 14. 
tered the Camp, and (et fire to the firſt Barracks. The Flame igſtantly ſpread Lis. B. 30. 
from Hut to Hut; and their Roofs of Reeds and Stubble were ſoon ſet on fire. 5. 

The Wood, Hurdles, and Mats of which they were made, wete all very combul- 

tible Materials. The Fire ſpread from the Exrremitics of the Camp to the Centre ; 

and as the Romans had not been ſeen, the Numidians fancied that it was accidental. 

They leapt out of their Beds, and ran half dreſſed, and without their Arms, to 

put ir out; and then Maſiniſ/z's Detachment made a terrible Slaughter of them. 

The Numidian King underſtood the manner in which his Countrymen uſed to 

encamp; had poſted little Parties ar the Places to which he foteſaw the Africans 

would run to avoid the Flame, and efcape by flight ; and pat theſe unfortunate 

Men to the Sword. Thoſe who eſcaped the Maſſacre in the Camp, were no ſooner 

got into the Plain, but they were killed by Læliuss Men; and the Deſolation in 

the Camp of Syphax was univerſal, Some were barnt alive in theit Beds; others 

vere ſuffocated with the Smoke; and others ran to the Gates, and were ſtifled 

in the Croud. In ſhort, the Fright increaſed the Confuſion, and many, by endea- 

youring to avoid Death, ran into the Jaws of it. N eres at 

lx the mean time the Fire ſpread, and the Flame roſe above the Top 6f the 

Ramparts. It was ſcen'in AſdrubaPs Camp, and Cries were heard there, but it 

could not be diſcerned whether they were the Cries of dying Men, or of Men in 

+ Hurry to put out an accidental Fire. Afdrubats Army did not ſuſpect that the 

Enemy was ſo near; and the deſire of aſſiſting the Unfortunlate, Excited ſome to 

move without Precaution ; whilſt Curioſity drew 6thers to that fide of the Ram- 

parts where the Fire was feen. But all who ventured out of the Gates of Af 

arubals Camp become fo many Victims, which the Romans, by favour of the 

Darkneſs, ſacrificed, without Difficulty. Either out of Hatred to the 7 7 

man Name, or for fear that Scipio's Arrival there ſhotld be reported among the 

Enemy, no Quarter was given. Then the Pro. Conſul ſeized all the ſeveral Ave. 

nues to this Camp likewiſe, placed Parties of Troops in them, and then bfought 

his Firemen into it, who likewiſe ſer fire to the ffrft Tents and Caythaginian Bat. 

racks they met with there. The Flame conſumed every thing, and killed all within 

the Ramparts, whilſt the Swords of the Romans mowed down all without, Men, 

Beaſts of Burden, and Elephants, all periſhed by the Flames, or the Sword, In 

1 Word, both Camps, in each of which there were more Men than in the whole 
oman Army, were but one vaſt Funeral: pile. Phe Plain was covered with 


34 Pohblur is the Author who places Scipiv's two French Leagues and a z "Be . 
Camp 4 abort lixty Szadia, that is, Een ond phax. But Livy ecke, the Diſtance to be only 
five' hundred geomettical Paces, (which make near ſeven thouſand geometrical Paces, _ 
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dead Bodies, and the Inſides of the Camps, were nothing but Heaps of Afhes 
and calcined Bones. Scarce two thouſand Foot and five hundred Horſe of 
all this vaſt Number rallied ; and they eſcaped with the two Commanders, Af 
drubal and Syphax. And even moſt of theſe Fugitives 35 had either been hurt by 
the Flame, or wounded by the Enemy, There were at leaſt forty thoufand Men 
killed on the Spot, and eight Elephants; and five thouſand of the Enemy were 
made Priſoners. Among the latter were many Perſons of Diſtinction, and parti. 
cularly eleven Carthaginian Senators. The Romans alſo took a hundred and ſixty 
four Standards, two thouſand ſeven hundred Numidian Horſes, and ſix Ele. 


phants. But Scipio ſcarce loft a hundred Men in this deciſive Action. At break 


of Day, he gathered together all the Spoils taken from the Enemy, and out of 
Gratitude, 35 ſacrificed them to Yulcan. | 

As for Carthage, ſhe was ſoon informed, that another Hannibal was come into 
Africa; and that a Defeat, at leaſt as fatal as that of Cannæ, would bring him near 
her Gates. The Name of the Pro-Conſul became formidable on all the Coaſt ; 


and indeed, none of his Exploits eyer gained him greater Renown. This was 


the Work of a moſt conſummate Prudence, as well as a moſt unparallel'd Bold- 
neſs. Scipio had taken hold of the moſt critical Moment, and turned it to his 
Advantage. If he had tarried till the next Day, he had been forced, either to 
fight a dubious Battel, with an Army ſtronger than his own; or to decline a Chal. 
lenge ; which would not have been for his Honour. And laſtly, his Victory was 
not accidental, which often happens to be the Caſe in general Actions. He en- 
tirely owed it to his own Reflections, Secrecy, Precautions, and Conduct. By this 
deciſive Blow, all the Forces of Carthage were deſtroyed. She had no Refuge 
left, but to Hannibal, or Mago; and Scipio put himſelf into a Condition to er- 
pect them, without Fear. He continued to ſubdue the Enemies, which were yet 


before him; and looked on his Advantages over Aſarubal, only as Preludes to the 


4 7. 
Asp. in Punic. 


Livy, B. 30. 


entire Ruin of Hannibal. | S 

F. XI. AFTER this nocturnal Defeat, the Carthaginian General had retired to a 
City named 37 Anda. The Wound he had received, hindered him from going 
farther up into the Country. Scipio followed him, as ſoon as he had. diſtributed 
Rewards among the brave Men of his Army, and exhorted his Tribunes to finiſh 


the Work by Day, which they had begun by Night: He then advanced towards Anda. 


55. B. 
3 


Aſarubal was informed of it, and at firſt reſolved to ſtand a Siege. But perceiving 


that the Townſmen wavered between the Conquerors and the Vanquiſhed, he left 
the Town in haſte, with his weak Guard, for fear of being delivered up into the 
Hands of his old Rival; and he aſſembled the Remains of the Rout, in a ſafer Place, 
particularly ſome Mercenaries, and a few Numidians. As for the Andæans they 
opened their Gates to the Romans, as ſoon as Aſarubal was gone; and by this pru- 
dent Surrendry, ſaved both their Lives and Eſtates. But that was not the Caſe of 
two neighbouring Cities. The Pro-Conſul gave them up to be plundered by his 
Romans ; doubtleſs, by way of making his Troops Amends for the Sacrifice he had 
made to Vulcan, of all the Spoils in the Enemy's two Camps. | 

F. XII. Warren Carthage law Aſdrubal return with the miſerable Remains of 
his routed Troops, her Conſternation was inexpreſſibly great. She had depended 
on ſhortly ſending her Forces and Fleet to inveſt the Romans, both by Sea and 
Land, in the Camp, where they had ſpent the Winter. But now theſe Hopes 
were vaniſhed, through the Fault of two imprudent Generals. The Fleet ſhe had 


in her Ports was indeed formidable, and ready to ſail. But it became in a man- 


ner uſeleſs by the Defeat of her Land-Forces. So that this Calamity gave an Alarm 
in all the Quarters of the Capital. Then the Senate was aſſembled by the. Suffetes, 
who were in the Carthaginian Republick, what the Conſuls were at Rome 3 and 
the Senators were divided in Opinion. Some were for ſending for Hannibal from 


35 According to Ae Aſdrubal and Syphax ſil ſaved the moſt valuable Spoils, and diſtributed 

ad not loſe quite thouſand Men ; and he part of them among his Soldiers, and ſent part of 

reckons. the Priſoners. to have been but two thou- them to Rome. But whether he is to be credited in 

fand four hundred. To which he adds, That after this Particular, the Reader is Judge. 

this terrible Slaughter, ſix hundred Namidians de- 37 Appian is the only Author who mentions the 

ſerted from 8yphax, and went over to the Rowan City of Anda. Neither Polybius nor Livy call if 
2 4+ by its Name; and it is now impoſſible to ſhew its 


36 Nevertheleſs, Appian ſays, that the Pro-Cou- exact Situation. 
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Italy, without Delay. He was the only Hope of the Vanquiſhed ; the only Com- Year of 
mander they had to ſend againſt Scipio. Others were for immediately propoſing a RO M E 
Truce to the Roman General, under Pretence of entring into a formal Treaty of, DE: 
Peace. And laſtly, ſome. contended, that the only Step they had to take, was to & Sexviri- 
continue the War; and they deſired, that a Meſſenger might be ſent to Syphax, g. Certe. C. 
to entreat him not to be diſcouraged, and deſert the Party he had embraced. The G:umvs, 
Numidian King, after the burning of his Camp, had fled for 35 Refuge to a Place Conſuls. 
called 39 Abba, pretty near Carthage; and was there aſſembling the Remains of his 
Numidians, who had eſcaped the Fire and Sword. | 
INDEED, for Carthage to reſolve to maintain the War, notwithſtanding this laſt 

Blow, was an Act worthy of Roman Conſtancy : And though ſo brave a Proceed- 

ing did but ill ſuit with the Inconftancy of the Carthaginians, yet this Opinion 
prevailed. The Barcan Faction had yet the Aſcendant in the Senate; and their 
Attachment to Hannibal made them reject any Expedient, which tended to recalling 

him out of Italy. A Reſolution was therefore taken to continue the War, but to com- 

mit the Conduct of it to a more fortunate General than Aſarubal. He was 40 depo- 

ſed, and condemned to die. His Crime was his ill Conduct of the Army, and 

his having reduced the Republick to extreme Danger by his Imprudence. But ne- 
vertheleſs, Aſarubal found Means to evade the Execution of the Decree, and ſtill 

to continue General, though without 'a Commiſſton, or the Conſent of the Se- 

nate. Indeed Hanno, the Son of 4 Bomilcar was nominated General in his Place; 

but the Troops were for Aſarubal. He aſſembled them 42 together from ſeveral 

Places, diſciplined them, and found means to ſubſiſt without the Proviſions his Repub- 

lick refuſed to give him, by encamping in fertile Plains, where he found Subſiſt- 

ence. His Army conſiſted of about three thouſand Horſe, and eight thouſand 

Foot; too ſmall a Number to conquet the Romans, but large enough, ſtill to keep 

the Field, and make ſome Show in it. It is probable, that his Rank, and the 

Court Carthage was obliged to make to Syphax his Son- in-Law, were what 
ſupported him in his Diſobedience. Beſides, it tended only to the Advantage of 

his Republick. by Nas | aro a 7 

F. XIII. As for the vanquiſhed Numidian King, he ſeemed yet uncertain what 

part to act. To have retired into his own Dominions, continued quiet there, and 

merited, by a perfect Neutrality, the Pardon of the Romans, and an Oblivion of 

all he had done for Carthage, was the wiſeſt Advice he could have taken. ' But 

ſome Ambaſſadors from Carthage, and Sophonisba, obliged him to take the laſt 

Step towards his utter Ruin. Indeed, the Charms of the Queen had not the ſame Ley, B. zo. 
Power over his Heart as formerly. Syphax was no-longer a Slave to Love; but 

he was weak enough to ſuffer his Wife to govern him. The Aſcendant the Su- 
periority of her Underſtanding gave her, over an Husband, who had not conceived 

any Diſlike to her, had the ſame Effect on Syphax, as a riſing Paſſion. Sophonisba 

joined her Tears with the Remenſtrances of the Carthaginian Ambaſſadors, to draw 


38 Livy ſays, that Syphax, after the Loſs of his 
Camp and Army, retired to an advantageous Poſt, 
eight Miles beyond his former Poſt ; and there ga- 
thered together the few Soldiers, the Fire and the 
Sword of the Conquerors had ſpared. And as far 
as we can Judge by Livy, this Place was not Abba, 
to which Polybius ſays Syphax firit retreated. Ac- 
cording to the Latin Hiſtorian, Meſſengers came 
from Carthage to the Numidian King, to inform 
dim, that a Body of four thouſand Celtiberiant were 
arrived near Abba, to aſſiſt the Carthaginian Repub- 
lick. And if then Livy had ſuppoſed, that Syphax 
had retreated to. this very Place, there could have 
deen no Neceſſity for Meſſengers to have come to 
dim from Carthage, to have told him News, which 
he muſt have known before. | | 

39 This City, which Polybizs calls Abba, is cal- 
led Oba, by Livy; and in moſt MSS. Ol. Some 
Conjecture, that it was the ſame City which Pre- 
lmy calls Thabba. All we know. of it is, that it 
Was in Africa 2 a little Way from the Sea. 
Dab Neither Polybins nor Livy ſay a Word of the 

epolition of Aſdrabal, or the Sentence of Death 


Yor. III. 


pronounced againſt him. On the contrary, they 
both agree, that the African Republick confirmed 
him in his Command. The Greek Hiſtorian ſays 
alſo, in expreſs Terms, that Aſdrabal was ordered 
to make new Levies, to oppoſe the Romans. And 
laſtly, they both ſay, that after he had joined his 
Arms to thoſe of Syphax, he continued to fight 
for, and in the Name of, Carthage. Accordingly, 
we ſhall ſoon ſee him appear again, and a& one of 
the principal Parts in the following Events. Ne- 
vertheleſs, we have thought Apprar's Account pre- 
ferable ; becauſe the Order, and Nature of the Facts, 
ſuit beſt with it. | 
41 Appian is the Author who here brings this 
Hauno, the Son of Bomilcar, upon the Stage. Nei- 
ther Polybiat nor Livy mention him. The former 
probably had Memoirs, which he thought ſurer, and 
more circumſtantial, than thoſe of the two laſt 
mentioned Hiſtorians. + i ot 

42 Appian alſo tells us, that he enlarged his 
Company, with the Malefactors and Bandiiti which 
he found in all the Places where he came. Theſe 


Raſcals fallowed his Standards, in hopes of Bent. 
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Year of the Numidian King into new Dangers. What, my Lord, ſaid ſhe, will you aban. 


in the midſt of their Misfortunes ? The Gods have 
em 4 terrible Fire, the Remembrance of which fills our Minds with 


— Ne Horror. How: then. can you ſee 8 delivered up to the Flames? It ;s 


C. Sgrviiivs 


the Santtuary of all the Gods of Africa; It 3s the capital City. of a great Empire 
and it is — Country. And what wall become f ny Father, without 5 
He ii by @ precipitate Sentence condemned te die: And though bis Valour yet ſup. 
ports Him, and he, even in Diſabeatence, is ſerving his ungrateful Country; yer he 
cannot alone ſupport himſelf long. It is you, muſt enable him t conquer, and thereby to 
ſave his Liſe. This affecting Piſcourſe, accompanied with Tears and Careſſes, 
was alſo: backed: by an unexpected Circumſtance. 4 
- STP.HA X. was informed, that a Body, of Celtilerians, raiſed in Spain for 
the Scxyice of the Carthaginiaus, appearcd near Abba. They were at leaſt four 
thouſand Men; and their Brayery, as well as the make of their Arms, was much 
extolled. It was even pretendęch that they Were e to raiſe 
the Spirits of the Cart haginians, the Number of theſe new. Levies was magnified, 
and it was reported, that they amountęd to ten thouſand Men. And upon the 
Aſſurances which were given King dyp&ax of it, he immediately determined what 
to do, He laid aſide the Thoughts of xcturning Home, reſolxed to continue the 
War, oppoſe Scipio, and aſſembie a good Body of his Numidian Forces. The Ble 
Treceiued in m Camp, by Night, and through treacherous Means, ſhall not, (aid 
he, diſcourage: me. True Vittories are nut gained by Fire, hut by the Sword. One 
ſangle. pitched Battel ſball determine the Fate of Carthage, and of Syphax. The 
Ambaſſadors and; Sophonisba were much pleaſed with this Declaration; A/qruba] 33 
had Notice of it, and drew near to Abba, with his little Army; and there the two 
Generals joined, and reſolved to take the Field. + 
F. XIV. Wuusr Carthage: was recruiting. her Forces, Scipio was huſy in the 
Siege he had formerly begun. His Army and Fleet were already before Utica, 
jointly endeavouring to beat down, or ſcale, the Walls; And he there: received 
the News, that Aſarubal and Syphax were again joined. Theſe two Generals were 
En ed in a flat open Country, which, from the Nature of the, Ground, was 
called The Great Plain. Their Army conſiſted of about thirty thouſand Men, all 
encamped in the ſame Camp. But neither this Number, nor the. Reputation of 
the Celtibertans, tcrrified the brave Scipio. Nevertkeleſs, he was indeed ſurpriſed, 
that any Haniards, whom he thought all ſubject to the Roman Dominion, ſhould 
hire themſelves into the Service of the Cart haginiang. He turned the Siege he 
had begun into a Blockade; left off play ing his Machines; and his Gallies returned 
to their firſt Port. He left only a Detachment of his Troops before the Place, 
and haſtened to give the Enemy; he had already vanquiſhed and diſperſed, the lat 
Md. omen nfs an . 1 L fd bo 221 
rice was: but five Days march from the Camp of Syphax and Aſarubal; 
and as the Roman took no Baggage with him, he ſoon came to an Eminence, 
which-bounded The Great Plain, and was about thirty Stadia 44 from the Enemy's 
Camp, There he poſted himſelf for that Night, and very early the next Day de- 
ſcended from the Hill he had ſeized, and preſented his Army in order of Battel. 
The Roman Cavalry were ordered to advance about ſeven Stadia 45 towards the 
Enemy, to harraſs them, inſult their advanced Guards, and to skirmiſh: And two 
Days were ſpent in light Skirmiſhes, without any Advantage on either ſide. 


43 Appian here ſuppoſes, that the Sentence of as it will, it is natural enough to believe, that the 
Death pronounced againſt Aſdrubal, did not at all African Republick, received Aſdrubal again into fa- 
diminiſh his Zeal for the Intereſts of his Country, vour, out of regard to Syphax's Mediation. And 
or his Hatred to the Roman. And if the Fact be, upon this Suppofition, we may very well ſay, that 
as we have related it after him, this General's great= Carthage gave him again the Command of hc 
neſs of Soul, can never be too much extolled, in ow theſe are mere Conjectures. 
that he ſacriſiced his Revenge and Reſentments 44 Thirty Sradia make three thouſand ſeven hun 
to the Glory of ſaving his Country.” When pro- died and fifty geometrical Paces, or five Fourth 
ſeribed, and diſgraced by his Countrymen, he for- of a French League. - Livy inſtead of thirty Stadia, 
ot the Injuries he received, and ran to their reckons about four Miles. | 
efence.” This was an Inſtance of old Herojſm, 45 Seven Stadia make ſeven hundred and ſeventy 
whiely ſhould not have eſcaped the Obſervation of five Paces, or a little above one Quarter of a Fresch 
Polybius and Eivy. Is not then their Silence ſome League. k 1500 


Bur 
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Bur theſe firſt Eſſays were ſoon. followed by a general Battel, in which all the Year of 
Troops on both ſides engaged. Sripio formed his Army, as was uſual with the ROM E 
Romans at that time. The Haſtati fought in the firſt Line, the Principe in the NAY 
ſecond, and the Triarii in the third. The Cavalry were poſted in the two Wings Ch. Sexvini- 
to flank the Infantry. Maſiniſſa commanded the Numidian Cavalry, Lælius the vs Caro, C. 
Italian Cavalry, and Scipio in the Center. The Enemy's Generals drew up their Gaius 
Men in good Order; the Numiazans in their left Wing, the Cart haginians in Conſuls. 
the right, and the Celtiberians in the Center, to oppoſe the Roman Legions. When 

all was rendy, the Onſet was made; and the Halian Cavalry overpowered the 
Numidian immediately; as Maſiniſſas did that of Carthage. It was not common 

for the Numidians to gain the Advantage of the Cart haginiant, who had been long 
accuſtomed to fight with the Romans ; but their laſt Defeat had diſcouraged them. 

The two Wings of Syphax and Aſarubal were ſoon routed; yet ſtill the Celti- 

berians kept their Ground in the Center. They had no Hopes but in Victory. 

Whither could they fly, if they were broken; or where ebuld they find an 
Aſylum, in a ſtrange Country? Beſides, what Quarter could they expect from a 

Roman General, who would treat them as Rebels, if they were to throw down 

their Arms? Having been formerly Subjects of Rome, and vanquiſhed, and ſettled 

in Peace by Scipio, they deſpaired of Mercy. Their natural Valoùr was increaſed 

by the Preſence of an Enemy, whom they had inſulted and betrayed. They there- 

fore reſolved to be cut in pieces, rather than fly or ſubmit; and they ſold their 

Lives very dear. Theſe brave Men were now no longer flanked by the Troops of 

Aſdrithat and Syphax; ſo that the Principes and Triarii ſurrounded them, with- 

out Oppoſition, whilſt the Haſtati attacked them in Front. Then there was ſo 

great a Slaughter made of theſe Span; Mercenaries, that but very few of them 

eſcaped. Nevertheleſs, it may be affirmed, that their Reſiſtance ſaved the Cartha- 

ginians, and Numidians, much Blood. - Whilſt the Romans were ſubduing the 

former, the latter had time to eſcape. © Syphax returned into his own Country, 

with the beſt part of his Cavalry. As for A/drabal, he ſaved moſt of his Froops, 

but did not return to 46 Carthage. Being under Condemnation, as well as van- Zu. B.9.c12; 
quiſhed, he kept his Army, contrary to the Orders of his 'Republick, and once 

more uſurped the Generalſhip, and Independence. But Hamo was legal Com- 

mander of the Land Forces; and Hamilcar was Admiral of the Fleet, which was 

now repaired, and in a Condition to act. tie c. 10 25 ; 

F. XV. HowEveR, Scipio did not make this ſecond Victory in Africa a pre- 

tence for Repoſe and Inaction. He continued the Operations of the Campaign 

without Interruption. Indeed, if we judge only by Appearances, it ſeems to have 

been his only Buſineſs- to have marched directly to Carthage, and preferred the 

Conqueſt of the Capital to any other Enterpriſe. He appears to have been guilty 

of the ſame Fault with which Hannibal is ſo often reproached, in having miſſed 

the taking of Rome by his Dilatorineſs, after the Battel of Cannæ. But whatever 

were the Caſe of the Carthaginian General, we dare not pronounce to the Diſad- 

vantage of Scipio. At this Diſtance of time from the Fact, we cannot diſcover 

the Reaſons which determined him not to lay Siege to Carthage; and ſince he is 

not reproved in Story with the ſame Negligence as Hannibal, it is to be preſumed, 

that this Siege was then judged impracticable. The Roman General called a Coun- 

cil of War, to conſider what Expeditions were moſt proper to be undertaken, in 

order to complete his Victory; and the Council reſolved on two things. The 

firſt was, That Lælius and Maſiniſſu, ſhould purſue the fugitive Syphax, and not give 

him time to breathe, or recruit his Forces; which was of the greateſt Importance. 
The ſecond, That before the Siege of Carthage was attempted, it was ne- 

ceſſary to conquer the neighbouring Cities, thereby to deprive the Capital of any 

Aſſiſtance from them, and reduce her to her own Strength alone. And this 

Scheme was put in Execution. Scipio undertook to ſurpriſe and force the Places 

which ſurrounded Carthage; and Tunis 47 was one of the Cities the Roman . 

g Daene 0): ali # . cl 
6 Polybi ; pr h 0 inan G 0 e pre- 

Aral, act tis Defet, 024 with the Rewaing feed har 9 s ems mo prove. 
of his Army, to Carthage for Refuge. And if 47 Some Authors place Tunis, nine Miles from 


Livy does not expreſly ſay it, he implies as much, Carthage, as we have obſerved above, Vol. 2. Liuy | 
in che Account he gives of the Conſequences of the makes the Diſtance fifteen Miles. This City is yer 
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Year ot ened te attack. It was advantageouſly ſituated, and its Walls ſtrong. It Rood on 
R OM E an Eminence, at only a hundred and twenty Stadia 48 diſtance from Carthage; 
DE. | and as Tunic was inſight of Carthage, ſo Carthage could likewiſe be ſeen from 
Li the higheſt Parts of Tanis. But it was now. defenceleſs: The Garriſon had qe. 
82 Caro, C. ſerted it, upon the Approach of the Roman Arms. So that ir was caſy to ſeize it; 
Geuinvs, and both the Sea and the Port of Carthage being viſible from hence, the Romans 
Conſals, could here obſcrve,;how the Workmen, Soldiers, and Seamen proceeded, in equip. 
ping the Cart haginian Fleet. 19.) 212" 6 
. XVI. INoszp, the Alarm was univerſal in Carthage. The Inhabitants fully 
expected they ſhould be immediately beſicged ;. and theretore made Preparations for 
a long Defence. The Senate was: aſſembled every Day. Few of the Senators in- 
clined to Peace; but the Majority were for recalling Hannibal from Italy, as 
ſoon; as poſſible. Nhat other. General, or what other Army, ſaid they, have 
we? This great Mam, in Conjunition with Mago his Brother, will be ſufficient to 
defend his unfortunate Country. The Senate therefore decreed, that Meſſengers 
ſhould be ſent to both theſe Generals, with poſttive Orders, to leave Traly, and 
immediately return to Africa; and theſe Meſſengers fer ſail, ſome for Liguria, 
others for Bruttiumn. A (ann 10 g 6 
Tas, Carthaginian Senate likewiſe formed à bold Deſign againſt the Roman 
Army; which would have ſucceeded, had it not been for the Foreſight and Ac- 
tivity of the vigilant Pro-Conſul. They ordered the Fleet to ſail without delay, 
and inveſt and burn the Roman Fleet, which lay under Shelter of the Promontory, 
where Scipio had encamped during the Winter. All Things were got ready for 
the ,cxccution of this Deſign 3 and no Carthaginian refuſed to labour for the pub. 
lick Good. All, without Diſtinction, worked in fitting out the Ships in the Port 
of Carthage. He would have been deemed a bad C7z:zzen, and a Traitor to his 
Country, who would not beſtow fome Labour at leaſt in diſpatching this Sea-Ar- 
mament. So that the Fleet ſoon. weighed Anchor, put out to Sca, and failed to 
ſurpriſe the Roman Ships in their Port. Bat S#zpro had the good Fortune to be 
in a very proper Place, to watch the Motions of the naval Armament of the Ene- 
my, which conſiſted of a hundred Gallies. From the Eminencies of Tunis, he 
ſaw, it advance in good Order, and ſteer its Courſe towards the Promontory at a 
little Diſtance from Utica. Upon this, he inſtantly leaves his Poſt near Tunis, 
and flies to the Relief of his Ships. The Enemy was going to deſtroy them, by 
an unexpected Attack, with a ſuperior Number of Veſſels. Scipio therefore marched 
all his Army that Way, with the utmoſt Expedition; and he arrived at his former 
Camp, by Land, before the Carthaginian Gallics 49 got thither by Sea. 
ITE Roman Fleet did not then conſiſt of more than twenty 50 Ships of War, 


App. in Punic, 
Livy, B. 30. 
C. 10. 


. Zonaras, B. . 
4. 12. 


The 
1 prevented the 


in being, and ſtands on the Point of The Galph of 
Goxletia, near the Pond of Barbaſueco. It gives 
its Name to the Kingdom of Tunis, of which it is 
the Capital. Some Authors by miſtake, confound 
it with another City, which Pzolomy calls Thiniſſa, 
and which ſtands on The Numidian Gulpb, thirty 
Leagues from Tunit. Nor is their Miſtake leſs, 
who make Taxis and Carthage the ſame City. 
3 Theſe hundred and twenty Sradia which 
Poin makes to be the Diſtance between Tunit 
Carthage, make juſt fifteen thouſand geometri- 
2 Paces, which is the Diſtance mentioned by 
ivy. | 
Roman Army was gone from Tunit, 
rrival of the Cartbaginian 
Fleet, commanded by Hamilcer. Nevertheleſs, 
Livy ſays, that the African Admiral was but one 
Day in failing from Carthage to the Cuaſts of U- 
tice. , The Port where Scipro's Gallies rode at An- 
chor, lay off that City. But it is not to be con- 
ceived, that Scipic's Troops could march by Land, 
above, or near ſeventeen Leagues, in ſo little a 
time. M.rmol reckons this to be the Diſtance from 


Tunis to Utica. And we have elſewhere obſerved, 
that Car: 


e, which ſtood between theſe two Ci- 
ties, was fifteen Miles Eaſt of the one, and fifty 
two. Miles Weſt of the other. 80 that, if the Pro- 


Conſul kept along the Coaſt, he marched his Army 
above ſixty ſeven Miles, or twenty two French 
Leagues in one Day. And if we reckon with ſome 
Geographers, but ten Leagues from Taxis to Utico, 
and luppoſe that the Reman Army took the ſhortelt 
Way; yet ſtill it is incredible, that it could come 
to the ende vous, in leſs than a Day's time. lt is 
more probable, that Scipio left the Bulk of his Ar- 
my behind him, and haſtened away with his Cavalry, 
to put his Gallies in a Condition to reſiſt the At- 
tacks of Hamilcar. Or at leaſt, we muſt ſay with 
Appian, that the Pro-Cenſul ſent away Couriers, 
with ſuch Orders from him, as were neceſſary for the 
Preſervation of the Fleet. Beſides, what Occaſion 
was there for Scipio, to bring all his Army to 2 
Port, where he had doubtleſs left a Body of re- 
ſerved Troops, as both the Gree# Hiſtorian we 
quote implies, and Livy, B $0? 

70 Scipio's Fleet confiſted of, at leaſt fifty Gal- 
lies, when his Troops landed in Africa. Never 
theleſs, this Hiſtorian here reckons but twent)- 
Only indeed he tells us at the ſame time, that the 
Mediterranean was infeſted with ſome Cartbaginian 
and Uticas Pirates, who dilturbed the Courſe 
Trade. Probably, Scipio had ſent ſome of his lightel 
Ships to chaſe the Pirates. _ 


a 


og in148 
arſe of 
lightelk 


a 


near Vries, between that City and Carthage. Some called Met 


Name in Arabick ſignities a Port. It is ind - fore very 
Priſing, that Ortelias, and ſome modern Geo 
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with Balliſtæ, Catapuitæ, Rams, wooden Towers;':and other Machines of War, 


prepared for the Siege of Utica: And this Lading made them unſit to be brought K 
into the Line, to oppoſe the hundred Gallies, which the Curt hagiuim Admiral was vs Cario, C. 


bringing againſt them. Any other General but Sripivo, would therefore have de- 8 


ſpaired of defending his Fleet, and given it up to the Mercy of the moſt power- Couſuls.. | 


ful. But the Pro-Conſul gave a ſignal Inſtance of his Addreſs on this Occaſion. 
He did not follow the Method uſually taken in Sea-fights, and draw up his Ships 
of War in a Line, to ſtand the firſt Attack of the 'Enemy's Gallies. On the: con- 
trary, he ſcreened them as much as he could againſt the firſt Efforts of the Enemy; 
by drawing them back towards the Shore; yet ſo, as to leave them afloat. His 
chief Care was to cover them, with the Multitude of Fluter, Baths, and other 
little Ships, which he had gathered together, Of theſe he made thiree ſtreng Srac- 
cadoes, or Fences, before his twenty Gallies, by mooting them together, and 
Icaving only ſmall Diſtances between them, for the Paſſage of ſome Frigates, ot 
Sloops, to be ſent out to diſcover the Enemy, as there ſhould be Occaſion. 'Upon 
theſe Scarcadoes, made of ſmall Veſſels faſtened together with Cables, he built 
Bridges of Planks, on which he poſted about a thouſand Men. Theſe Troops he 
armed with Javelins, which he ordered them to throw at the Enemy, when they 
drew near to break the Scacradoes, On the other hand, the largeſt Gallies, which 
were loaded with the Balliſtæ and Catapultæ, were to throw Darts, and very great 
Stones from the Tops of their wooden Towers. + | 

AlL Things were thus diſpoſed, when the C man Fleet appeared off the 
Port which Hamilcar had reſolved to attack. The Africans had given this 
Road the Name of 5 Nuſcinon. It muſt be granted, that if the Cart haginian 
General had made the beſt uſe of his Sails and Oats, to come to the Place with 
all poſſible Expedition, de would infallibly have ſurpriſed the Romans, and made 
himſelf Maſter of theig Fleet. But the Diſcouragement of the Curt haginian Re- 
publick had cauſed Hamilcar to be dilatory. He had been a whole Day in his Paf- 
lage, and did not arrive within ſight of The Pore of Raſcinon; till Sun-ſet. So 
that Scipio had the whole Night before him to make his Diſpoſitions. The next 
Morning, as ſoon as it was Light, the Carthaginian Admiral drew up his Ships in 
Line of Battel z and waited for the Pro-Conſu/ to ſail out of the Pott with his, tak- 
ing it for granted, that he would infallibly put out to Sea, to give him Battel. 
But his Expectations were fruſtrated. No Roman Ships appeared to fight him. He 
long waited for them; but in vain. He therefore reſolved to draw near the 
Shore, and force his Way through the Sraccadoes : But the Action which enſued, 
was not at all like a Sea-fight, though fought on Ship-board. The Attack looked 
like the Aſſault of a Fleet on a well fortified City. The Tranſpott-Ships, which 
made the firſt Scaccadoe before the Mouth of the Port, had higher Decks, than the 
Carthaginian Gallies. So that the Legionaries on the Plank-Bridges threw theit 
Javelins downwards at the Enemy, and therefore did the more Execution. Whereas, 
the Darts of the Carthaginians on the other hand, came againſt the Enemy with 
the leſs Force, becauſe thrown upwards, and the Motion of the Gallies, hindered 
thoſe who threw them from taking good Aim. Beſides, Scipio took cate to ſend 
out from time to time ſome of his Frigates well-atmed, and they paſſing through 
the Spaces left between the three Scaccadoes for that Purpoſe, came and attacked 
the Aſſailants in Flank, and thereby abated their Ardour. Indeed, the Number 
and Weight of the Cartbaginian Gallies was ſuch, that they would ſoon have 
ſunk them, if they had not eſcaped ; but they, as ſoon as they were hard preſſed, 
returned into Port. Nay, it happened, that a Roman Frigate took a Carthaginiaun 


cnn, which Livy mentions, with another City 
which Prolomꝝ calls Ruſtorinne. The latter was in 
Mauritania 


elarienſis. It i in bein i 
Wren d e rut 


i The ancient Geographers ſay not one Word 
of the Name or Situation of ** African Port, cal- 


led Ruſcinow. All we know of it is, that it was 


Moderns place it where Marſa now ſtands. This to the Kingyom of 405 This City was there- 
ſuc ar from old Utica, ai | cotiſcq ently from 

the neighbouring Port, to which Scipio 

phers after him, ſhould confound the Port of Aw „ | 


leat re- 


Galley; 


at the moſt ; but there were in their Port, a great Number of Flutes, Brigantines, Year of 
Barks, and Tranſports, of different Sorts. The largeſt Gallies were encumbered R O "I E 
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Year of Galley, faſtened her to her:Poop;:and towed: her into Port. Thus the firſt Day of 
R OM E the Battcl proved more fatal to the Carthaginians than the Romans. The latter 
DL. continually r - 


ſed their Enemies, and preterved their Fleet. 
8 Bur Hamilrar took better Meaſures for the next Day's Engagement. He armed 
vs Caro, his Soldiers with long Poles, and Iron Hooks, and Grapplings faſtened to Chains, in 
—— order thereby to diſunite the Roman Veſſels, which formed the firſt Scaccadoe. And 
Conſuls. -. indeed, the Cart haginiame grappled ſome of the Enemy's Boats, and then, by 
Strength of Arm, and the help of their Oars, looſened them, and drew them to 
them. So that the Chain of the Ships of the firſt Line was broken. All that 
the Romans, who with Conſtancy defended it, could do, was to retreat with Pre. 
cipitation to the S/oops of the ſecond Scaccadoe. There were yet two to be for. 
ced. But the Carthaginiant had not Conſtancy enough to make their Victory 
complete. Hamilcur, diſcouraged at the courageous Reſiſtance of the Romans, 
was content with having taken about ſix of the Enemy's Tranſports, and returned 
to Carthage. This light Advantage was matter of Triumph to him. It was the fir 
the Cartbaginians had gained over Scipio, ſince his Deſcent on the Coaſts of 
Africa: And the Admiral, ſwelled with this pretended Victory, gloried more in 
it, than it really deſerved. He thereby a little calmed the Fears and Alarms of 
the Carithaginians. This firſt Succeſs gave them Hopes, that the formidable Pro. 
Conſul would not appear to be invincible to the generous Hannibal, when he re- 
turned to Carthage. And it muſt be owned, that this Blow, as flight as it was, 
obliged the Romans, and their General, to continue in the Camp, there to guard 
their Fleet, which was abundantly weaker than that of the Enemy. $1 
Appian. in F. XVII. Ax whilſt. the Raman Army was here waiting with Impatience for 
= 2. 30. a Reinforcement of Ships, Lælius and Maſiniſſa, under the Auſpices of the Pro. 
cir. Conſul, were gone together to purſue Syphax. In fifteen Days march, they ar- 
L-n.Þ.9.c13- rived in the Heart of Numidia; and Maſiniſſa was ſoon put in Poſſeſſion of the 
Throne of his Anceſtors. The Joy with which he was received by his Subjeds, 
is not to be expreſſed. The Maſſy/zans. had for ſome time been enſlaved to a 
Foreigner ; and they now joined their lawful. Sovereign with Pleaſure, and went 
with him, to carry the War into the Dominions of Syphax, their Oppreſſor. Ma. 
ſiniſſas Army now became numerous; but its main Strength was in the third part 
of the Roman Legions, which Lælius commande. Ut 
_ . In the mean time, the King of Maſæſylia had raiſed a prodigions Number 
of Troops in bis Provinces. The Maſæſylians had multiplied exceedingly during 
the Peace, by means of the Proſperity they ſo long enjoyed under Syphax ; who 
had furniſhed his Subjects with Horſes, and Arms, and had taken hold of this In- 
tetval of Tranquillity, to teach his Troops the military Diſcipline. of the Romans. 
As for himſelf, he was till a Slave to his Wife Sophonrsba; ſtill preſerved his firſt 
Attachment to the Carthaginians; and even his Misfortunes could not bring him over 
to the Romane. His Army in Numidia was now as numerous, as that which he 
had had near Carthage ; and he therefore immediately determined to march againſt 
Lelius, and Maſiniſſa his declared Enemy. He thought himſelf ſtronger than 
they, in his own Territories; and the Number of his Troops did not a little con- 
tribute to raiſe his Courage, ' _ | 7 AVE ene 
5 H AX therefore, full of Confidence, encamped on the Bank of a 
52, River, and there waited for the Enemy. Upon the Approach of M- 
ſais: the Mahl Prince formed his Army, and prepared for a Battel. 
The Roman Legions were not yet in fight. They advanced more flowly than 
Maſiniſſas Cayalry, and the Battel was begun by the Numidian Squadrons of both 
Parties. They neither fought Sword in Hand, nor kept their Ground, but as ſoon 
2 thrown their Darts, retired. This was the old way of Fighting in 
um 
Donic this firſt Shock, which was only a ſlight Skirmiſh, the Romans came 
up, and then the Action was immediately changed into a very different way of 
fighting. It was now no longer a flying, but a pitched Battel. The Barbarians 
***$2 There is m to coeds, ure, from the Ac- Cæſarienſis, which was formerly a Port of Namidis. 
ON Li : = Appian, that this 9 Fri Der . wy Capi of Syphax's 
2 waited for tus Troops of -Leliz! and Ma- Dominions ; and diſcharged itſelf into The Ne 
4 wh, _ 7 — gw of Suf-Geniar. It midian Gulph. ; 2 
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debted to Maſiniſſa for the taking of Syphax, his their lawful Prince, and gone over to Syphax. 
Enemy and Rival; but Livy does not allow this. Namidian King therefore demanded theſe Traitors ; 
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were ſurpriſed at being forced to fight this new Way. There were ſome of the Year of 
Roman Cavalry and Infantry ſo diſpoſed, as to be mutually aſſiſtant to each ROME 


other by their Order; and this Diſpoſition diſconcerted all the Meaſures of thoſe 


Africans. It much abated the Ardour of the Numidian Cavalry, and they ſtopped Ch. Sv. 


ſhort. The whole Army of Jyphax was ready to be put into Diſorder, when this 8 CO ©: : 


Geminus, -:. ! 


ſeſytran, at the ſight of his Rival, could no longer reſtrain the Sallies of his Paſ- Conſuls. 
ſion, He fled to that ſide, and doubled his Efforts, to penetrate to him; but he ©? Panic. 


King diſcovered Maſiniſſa, guarded by a ſtrong Body of Cavalry. Then the Ma. 


was vigorouſly repulſed, forced to fly, and was with great Fury purſued to the 
Banks of a River. Then his Horſe, which was wounded, gave a Plunge, and 
threw him; and Maſmiſſa, inſtantly running to his Enemy, ſeized him, and made 
him Priſoner of War. Never did Man enjoy a more ſenſible Pleaſure 53, than 
that which Maſiniſſa now felt, on ſeeing his Enemy fallen alive into his Hands. 
He ſet no Value on the Victory on any Account, but his having taken Syphax, 


and one of his Sons Priſoners. Nevertheleſs, the Enemy had loſt five thouſand Men 


on the Spot, and the Romans had made about two thouſand five hundred Priſoners 
54 of War, with the Loſs of only ſixty five Legionaries. As for Maſiniſſa, three 
hundred of his Numidians were left dead on the Field of Battel. 


/ 


527 


. XVIII. Arrn this conſiderable Victory, the Maſſylian King led his Pri- Livy, B. 30 


ſoner to Læliuss Camp, as it were in Triumph. How happy am I, ſaid he to 2. 


him, both to ſee my ſelf ſeated in the Throne 55 which was uſurped from me, and 
to have the unjuſt Uſurper in my Power ! Nevertheleſs, my Foy would not be great, 
if the Victory we have begun ſhould not be completed. Cyrtha is the Capital of 
Syphax's Dominions; and we ought to lead our Army thither. Permit me, my 
Lord, to advance before you, and march directiy to Cyrtha. I will go and appear 
before the City, with my Numidian Horſe, carrying Syphax in Chains with me; 
and will ſurpriſe his Court. There we ſhall, without Difficulty, make our ſelves 
Maſters of his Palace and Treaſures. The bare ſight-of our Army will terrify and 
diſarm the Inhabitants; and I ſhall then retaliate upon Syphax all the Miſchiefs he 
has brought upon me. | | 

LA L IUS conſented to the Propoſal ; gave Maſiniſſa Leave to go before 
him; and followed with ſhort Marches. As ſoon as the victorious King came 
before Ortha, he proclaimed his Victory, and the Captivity of the unfortunate 
Hphax. Then he aſſembled without the Walls the Grandees, and moſt conſi- 
dexable Men of the Kingdom of Maſzſjlia, who ſeemed conſtant in their Fide- 
lity. They abſolutely refuſed to open their Gates to any, except their King; and 
threatened to ſuſtain a Siege. But when Jyphax was produced before them in 
Chains, this Sight ſtaggered them. Thoſe who adhered moſt to their old Maſter, 
left the City, and retired into the Country. The leaſt treacherous lamented 
his Misfortunes, though they would not ſhare them with him. But the greateſt 
part of the Courtiers were cowardly enough to come and cringe to their new 
Maſter, and promiſe him to be implicitly at his Devotion. Nay, it is ſaid, that 
Sophonisba ſent at that time, an Expreſs to Maſiniſſa, to awaken his Love; and 
allure him, that ſhe had been abſolutely forced to enter into Engagements with 
another, And if ſo, what Wife, ſo. tenderly beloved by a King her Husband, 
was ever more ready to ſacrifice him?  _ _ | 


53 1 to Appian, the Romans were in- midian Deſerters, who had revolted from 1 
e 
e grants indeed, that the King of Maſeſylia was Lelizs delivered them up to him; and they were 
taken alive by thoſe who purſued him; but he does immediately puniſhed for their Perfidiouſneſs. They 
not give the Glory of the Action to ue On were all executed, not one excepted, by the Orders 
the contrary, he implies, that the latter had no part of Maſiniſſa, and before his Face. He was not 
mn it, when he ſays, that Syphax was brought to ſhocked to ſce all theſe maſſacred, and ſacrificed to 
Leliubs Tent; and that Maſiniſſa went thither, to his Revenge ; but thought this terrible Severity ne- 
have the Pleaſure of ſeeing. his old Enemy humbled, ceſſary, to keep his inconſtant Namidians ſteady in 
ind forced to implore the Clemency of the Con- their Duty. 2 ; 
queror. n 55 According to Livy, Maſiuiſſa had before ta- 
54 Livy ſays, that the Number of the Priſoners ken Paſſeſſion of the Kingdom of his Anceſtors. 
as little leſs than two thouſand five hundred. But But Appian does not make him mount the Throne, 
Apian makes them four thouſand; in which Num- till after the Captivity of Syphax, who had uſurp- 
ber were included two thouſand five hundred Na- ed it. or Tec :t mi 77 
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As ſoon as Maſiniſ/s had given Orders to his Troops to ſeize the important 
R O M E Poſts, the Ramparts, Croſs- ways, and all the Avenues to the City, he ran him. 
e, with incxpreflible Eagernels, to inveſt the Palace. The moſt valuable Trez. 
& $z«v1.r- ſure he ſought for there was Sphonitha, whom he conſidered as the firſt Object of 


* 


his Affections. He had been exceſſively fond of her, but had not been happy 


— enough to obtain hers and he fully purpoſed to puniſh her for her Contempt. 


This imperious Woman was now going to become his Captive. Full of theſe 
Thoughts, he entered the Palace with all the Haughtineſs of a Conqueror ; but 
was ſoon diſarmed. The firſt Object he ſaw was Sophonisba. The beautiful Queen 
ſet off with all the Charms of Dreſs, waited for him in the Portico, | and as ſoon 
as he appeared, fell at his Feet, embraced his Knecs, and with many Sighs, accoſted 
him thus. The Gods, your Courage, and your good Fortune, have made you Maſter 
Sophonisba. Her Life, her Eftate, aud ber Perſon are yours, and may be dif 
poſed of as your Generojity, or pour Reſeutments ſhall dictate. The Fortune of War 
puls you in Poſſeſſion of a City, and Palace, whoſe tutelary Genii Have abandoned 
them. Enter this Place then, my Lord, under better Auſpices, than Syphax left 
it. But remember that I once poſſe{ſed the Throne, on which you are going to jj; 
Fortune has thrown me down from it, and reduced me to Savery. Newverthel:ſ;, 
vouchſafe to remember that I was Queen in the ſame Placa, where you; are going 
to reign; and if the Diadem I wore deſerves any Regard, or if your Heart is at 
all affetted with my Misfortunts, hear the only Petition, which your Captive ſhall 
preſume to offer you. I conjure you, don't deliver up the Daughter of A ſdrubal, 
and the Wife of Syphax, into the Power of the Romans. My Lord, I am yours 
only ; and Slavery will be ſupportable to me, under the Will of Maſiniſſa. But pre- 
ſerve a Carthaginian Woman from Slavery to 4 proud Republick, or at leaſt deliver 
me by Death, from the Chains which they prepare for me. To die by your Hands 
is a Favour, which, I hope, you will not refuſe me, out of Regard to the Majeſty of 
the Throne, and our common Country. | 

Tusk Words made ſtrong Impreſſions on Maſiniſſas Heart. The Charms of 
the young Queen, her Tears, and ſupplicant Condition, made him forget, that ſhe 
had betrayed him. He felt his old Flame revive; and he fixed his Eyes tenderly 
upon her, and reached out his Hand to her. This, among the Ancients, was a 
Teſtimony that the Requeſt was'granted, and a kind of Engagement to her, that he 
would not ſuffer her to be delivered up to the Romans. But no ſooner had he thus 
given his Word, than he began to ſtruggle with theſe Reflections. It is the Roman 
Republick that is the Principal in this War. I am only a Subaltern in a foreign 
Army. The Conqueſts, the Booty, and the Slaves, belong of Right to the Ro- 
mans; and Maſiniſſa cannot diſpoſe of them without their Conſent. Does it le- 
long to me to rob Scipio of 4 Captive, who would grace his Triumph? But after 
all, Lelius was not yet arrived at Cyriha, and Rome had not taken Poſſeſſion of 
Syphax's Palace. Sophonisba was not yet in the Power of Foreigners. And therc- 
fore that he might with the more Safety, and with ſome Appcarance of Juſtice, 
make her his own, Maſiniſſa followed the Dictates of his Love, and made her 
his Wife. A precipitate Marriage, was inſtead of an Emancipation, to the Cap- 
tive Queen; and her new Husband thereby thought to bar all Pretenſions of 
Lelius or Scipio to her. Thus Sophonisba loſt and recovered a Crown, was rob- 
bed of one Husband, and married to another, in one Day; and in ſhort, was in 
a manner thrown down from a Throne to Slavery, and raiſed again from Servi- 
rude to à Throne, in the ſame inſtant. | | 
F. XIX. Tae Solemnity of the Marriage and publick Rejoicings were not over 
when Lelius arrived. And how great was his Surpriſe, to ſee Maſiniſſa thus un 
lawfully married, and blinded with a Paſſion ſo contrary to the Intereſt of Rome! 
He had like to have ſnatched the Queen from the Nuptial-bed, and ſent her t 
Scipio, with Syphax and the reſt of the Captives. But this would have been too 
affecting a Blow to Maſniſſa. It would have been to pierce the Heart of this 
faithful Friend to the Romans; and this Conſideration ſoftened Lælius. He leſt 
the judgment of Maſmiſſas Conduct to the Pro- Conſul; and ſuffered the ent 
moured Husband to enjoy his Amours without Interruption. Only, in order 0 
divert him from them a little, Lelius.cmployed Maſiniſſa, in reducing a great 
Number of Cities, which ſtill held out for Hphax. And in the mean * = 
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prince could not hear of the Happineſs and new Succeſſes of his Rival, without 
trembling with Rage; it increaſed his Fury, and Deſpair. 


Shame were painted on their Faces; and every Heart was moved with Compaſſion 
at ſo affecting a Sight. What a deplorable Cataſtrophe ! ſaid the: Roman Soldiers. 
Syphax was ſome little time ſince one of the moſt glorious of all Kings. The two 
moſt powerful Republicks in the World, Carthage and Rome, courted his Alliance. 
Scipio himſelf left his Army in Spain, to go to Numidia to obtain his Friendſhip. 
Aſdrubal made him his Son-in-Law, to ſecure his Favour. He long ſuſpended the 
Progreſs both of the Roman and Carthaginian Arms, and held the Ballance be- 
tween us and our Enemies. Almoſt as much Pains was taken to gain him, as to 
render the Gods propitious. He had Power enough to diſpoſſeſs Maſiniſſa of his 
Throne, and Valour enough to vanquiſh him. The Maſlylian King fled before him, 
and hid himſelf in Rocks and Caves to avoid his Purſuit. This, This was the very 
Syphax, whom we now ſee here in Chains! Who can depend on Fortune! <P 

ThksE Diſcourſes both ſoothed the natural Compaſſion of the Soldiery, and 
tended to magnity the Glory of the Roman Arms. The more illuſtrious the Con- 
quered, the greater the Victory. At length Syphax, having paſſed through a long 
Line of Soldiers, entered the Tent of the Pro-Conſul; who had-too great a Soul, 


to inſult a vanquiſhed and dethroned King. His Heart was touched at the ſight 


of a powerful Prince reduced to Slavery. Scipio remembered the hoſpitable Re- 
ception this Prince had given him, the Treaty he had concluded with him, and the 
flouriſhing Condition in which he then was. And he art leaſt ſoftened the Rigours 
of his Captivity, by a favourable Reception, great Politeneſs and Complaiſance, 
and by ſhewing him perſonal Reſpect. The Winter gave Scipio time to enjoy a 
little Reſt, after the Fatigues of the Campaign; and he took Pleaſure in diſcourſing 
often with the Numidian King. One Day their Converſation turning on the Cauſes 
of his Misfortunes ; What evil Genius, ſaid Scipio, could induce you to renounce 
Rome, and prefer Carthage to her? A Woman, inſtantly replied Syphax, a fatal 
Megzra. I know not by what Enchantment, Sophonisba captivated my Reaſon, 
and made her ſelf Miſtreſs of my Heart. I took from her Hands the nuptial 
Torch, which _— my Palace and Throne on Fire. Or rather, ſhe like a Fury 
ſazed it, and laid waſte my Dominions. But nevertheleſs, it is a little Comfort 
to me, that ſhe will alſo corrupt the Heart of her new Husband. Maſiniſſa, when 


enſlaved by Aſdrubal's Daughter, will ſoon become entirely Carthaginian. I judge 


of ;he Aſcendant ſhe will gain over my Rival, by the Power ſhe acquired over me. 
Her Lips diſtil a Poiſon, againſt which there is no Antidote. 

NoTHING was more true than theſe Reflections; but they were dictated by Rage 
and Jealouſy. Syphax could not ſee his Wife in Maſiniſſas Arms without Diſtrac- 
tion. And his Deſign was to render both ſuſpeted by the Romans, in which he 
ſucceeded. | By frequent and open Converſation, Hyhax in ſome meaſure gained 
the Favour of Scipio. The Roman often asked his Advice, and profited by it; as 
Cyrus had formerly done, by his Converſation with Cræſus, his Priſoner of War. 
And Scipio formed a Deſign to ſeparate Maſiniſſa from Sophontsba, and to diſſolve 


_ a Marriage, which was contrary to the Intereſts of Rome. 


F. XX. Warrsr the Pro-Conſul was ruminating on theſe Things, Lælius and 
Maſiniſſa arrived from Numidia, after having brought the whole Country under 
he Dominion of the Romans. The King brought his dear Sophonzsba with him. 
She entered Scipios Camp, was conducted to Maſiniſſas Quarters, and there re- 
ipected as his Wife. But the Pro Conſul did by no means like to ſee a Cart hagi- 
nan Woman, with the Title of a Queen, in the midſt of a Roman Army. He 
well weighed the Haſte of the Numidian King, in raſhly conſummating this in- 
conſiderate Marriage, before Lælius arrived: And this gave him Reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that the Violence of his Paſſion, . and the Artifices' of Sophonigha, might ſtagger, 
or corrupt, his Fidelity. Beſides, Scipio naturally abhorred theſe precipitate Sallies 
of a Paſſion, not governed by Reaſon. He had given too ſhining Inſtances of a 
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Captive King was ſent Priſoner to $#pio's Camp, whilſt his Kingdom was a Prey Year. of 
to the Romans, and his Wife at the Diſpoſal of his Enemy. This unfortunate X O M E 


| Cy. SERVILI- 
As ſoon as a Rumour was ſpread in the Pro-Conſul's Army that Syphax was vs Carr, C. 


coming thither in Chains, all the Soldiers flocked round his Tent. The Numidian & 
King walked at the Head of a great Number of Lords, his Subjects; Sorrow and Conſuls. 
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Year of perfect Continence in Spain, to be able to approve of the Tranſports of a bling 
R O M E Paſſion;' even in a Friend. And he therefore took Maſiniſſa aſide, and expoſtulated 
with him thus. I make no doubt, Maſiniſſa, but the ſtrict Friendſbip which yon 
Cn. Sri Dave entered into with me, has been founded on ſome commendable Quality, fo 
vs Caro, which you thought me valuable ; and I muſt own, that with reſpect to my ſelf, no 
Guns, Virtue is to me more lovely, than ſuch a Power over ones Paſſions, as to guard the 
Conſuls. Heart againſt a Love of Pleaſure. » If 1 have diſtinguiſhed 70 ſelf, it has been by | 
that Power. If I have gained ſome ation among the Nations I have con. 
Liey, B 30. guered, it bas been by this Aſcendant over my ſelf. And what a Pleaſure woul4 
— it give me, Maſiniſſa, could I reckon Continence among the many heroick Virtuęg 
which attach you to me? A Love of Pleaſure is the moji formidable Enemy Men of 
our Age have to contend with; and I had rather ſee you victorious over that Pa lf. 
ſion, than over our common Enemies. It was with the higheſt Foy, that J heard 
with what Valour, you ſubdued the Uſurper of your Dominions, during my Ab. 
ſence ; and I join my Congratulations to thoſe of all Numidia, and the Applauſes of 
Liv. iu. the Roman Army. As then you have conquered your Rival, now conquer your ſelf 
As for me, I am very unwilling to give you the Pain and Confuſion of a Reproach. Let 
your own Memory ſupply the reſt. But, pray remember that you fought under the 
Auſpices of the Romans. Jour Conqueſt, and the Sports you rook from the Enemy, 
are properly ours. Syphax, and his Wife, and Kingdom, and Treaſure, do all of 
Right belong to the Republick which we ſerve. I Sophonisba were not Afdrubal's 
Daughter, and 4 Carthaginian, yet ſtill ſhe would not belong to you who have taken 
her Captive. Rome would demand her of you, as a part of her Property. How 
then can you poſſeſs her, without the Conſent of the Roman Senate and People? 
And will they ſuffer a Woman, who by her Sollicitations corrupted the Heart of 
her firſt Husband, to continue in the Arms of a faithful Ally, whoſe Friendſbip 
they value? I am very ſenſible, your Heart trembles at the Thoughts of the Sacrifice 
Livy, ibid. Trequire of you. But return, Maſiniſſa, return to Reaſon ! Dont tarniſh the Luſtre 
of many Virtues, with one Vice. Hitherto indeed your Weakneſs deſerves Pity : 
But it may become unpardonable. Dread therefore, leſt a longer Perſeverance in it, 
ſhould be followed by a long Repentance. 
Tus Roman Generals then aſſumed that Aſcendant even over Kings, which they 
ever after maintained. Maſmiſ/a was both terrified and ſofrened by Scipio s Words, 
He bluſhed, and wept. His Heart was rent in pieces with oppoſite Paſſions; but 
at length his Virtue, and his Intereſt, gained the Aſcendant over his Love. Maſi- 
niſſa promiſed the Roman General, that he would ſhake off the Chains of a Wo- 
man, who was fatal to his Glory, and his Peace. He had only one Scruple left, 
which it was neceſſary to remove; and that related to his having, in the firſt 
Tranſport of his Paſſion, reached out his Hand to Sophonisba, and thereby plighted 
his Faith to her, not to deliver her up alive to the Vengeance of Rome.. She had 
ſaid to him, Rather kill me, than deliver me up a Captive to thoſe barbarous Ent- 
App. in Punic. mies of Carthage: And Maſiniſſa kept his Word. He ſo gained the Maſtery over 
Len, B. 30. his Paſſion, as to go himſelf into his Tent, and carry her the Decree Scipio had 
9 pronounced againſt her. Receive now, Sophonisba, ſaid he to her, the /aft Teſti 
mony I can give you, both of my Affection, and my Fidelity. It is abſolutely out 
of my Power to deliver you from the Slavery with which you are threatened. Ne- 
member only, whoſe Daughter, and whoſe Queen, Sophonisba is 3 and then ſure! 
you cannot be afraid to deſcend to the Shades. Maſiniſſa will ſoon follow you thi- 
ther. Tears flowed down the Prince's Cheeks, whilſt he pronounced theſe Words, 
and as ſoon as he had ſpoken them, he ruſhed out of the Tent; where all things 
were prepared to give Sophonisba the moſt ſpeedy and moſt eaſy Death. Accord- 
ing to the Cuſtom of the African Kings and Lords, Maſiniſſa had a Slave in his 
Service, whoſe Buſineſs it was to prepare Poiſon, to be adminiſtred as he ſhould 
direct; and this Miniſter of Death, brought the fatal Cup to the Queen. Sopho- 
nitba took it, with an Air of great Compoſure; and ſaid to her weeping Nurſe, 
Zenaras. ibis, Don't diſbonour my Death with your Tears. Then turning to the Slave, who 
and 4ypiax. brought the Cup, ſhe ſaid; Let my Husband know that I die content, ſince I die 
his Orders. Huppy have I been, to have been ſubjet# to him only, to my laf 
Breath ! It is my Glory, that my Heart has not been enſlaved to any other ; 
as for my Body, I readily furrender it up to the Chains and Fury of the _—_— 55 
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This ſaid, ſhe drank the Poiſon, and almoſt inſtantly expired. A glorious Wo— 
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man; and worthy to have been born a Roman] But the only uſe ſhe made of the & O 14 E 


Charms of her Beauty, and the ſuperior Talents of her Mind, was to raiſe up 


DL. 


Enemies againſt Rome. An exceſſive Love for her Country, made her marry Cx. Stxviti- 


two Husbands, and both to the Prejudice of her Honour. When a Captive, ſhc 
gave Law to her Maſters; and only died, becaufe ſhe had made herſelf formidable 
The King her Husband performed Obſequies for her, worthy of her ; and ſhe was 
carried to the Funeral-pile, with all the Pomp and Magnificence due to a Queen. 
F. XXI. IN the mean time Maſiniſia wanted Conſolation, after the Lots of one 
ſo dear to him. It was to be feared, his exceſſive Grief would terminate in De— 
ſpair, and lead him to take ſome fatal Reſolution: And therefore Scipio took par- 
ticular Care to keep him always near him. He careſſed, and diverted hita, to 
make him forget his Sorrows. Sometimes he gently reproached his Weakneſs; 
and at others, rallied him on the vain Precaution he had taken, to marry Sopho- 
nisba, in order to preſerve her from Slavery. By theſe Artifices the Pro-Conſul a 
little calmed the Grief of his Friend: And the next Day, to divert Maſiniſſas Me- 
jancholy, he erected his Tribunal before his Tent. All the Troops were ſum- 
moned to appear there, and among the reſt came the Numidian King, with his. 
Then the Roman General harangued the Soldiers, who had been victorious in 
Numidia, and congratulated the Numidians on their Conqueſt. After this, he 
diſtributed the Rewards of Valour. Maſiniſſa was firſt named; and the General 
ſtiled him King. This was the firſt time that Rome had juridically given him this 
glorious Title ; his Crown had hitherto been diſputed by his Rivals. Then the 
Pro. Conſul expatiated much in praiſe of him; extolled his Victory, with the moſt 
lively and pleaſing Eloquence; and concluded with preſenting him, with a Crown, 
and Cup of Gold, a Curule Chair, a General's Batoon adorned with Ivory, an em- 
broidered Robe, and a Tunic adorned with Palm- Branches. Such, ſaid he to him, 
are the Ornaments, which we uſually give to thoſe who triumph, at Rome. Theſe 
Marks of Diſtinction were never before beſtowed on any foreign Prince. And in- 
deed, no one ever better deſerved them, Theſe Honours and Praiſes counterbal- 
lanced, in the Prince's Heart, the Remembrance of his dear Sophonisba : And he 
now conceived Hopes of becoming ſole Maſter of all Numidia, when Rome ſhould 
have determined the Fate of Syphax. Nor did Scipio forget Lælius, in the Di- 
ſtribution of his military Rewards; his General preſented him with a Crown of 
Gold. As for the other brave Men in the Army, whether Romans, or Numidi- 
ans, they all were rewarded according to their Merit. By theſe means the gene- 
tous Pro-Conſul ſecured the Fidelity of an afflicted King, ſaved his Life, gained 
the Numidians, and raiſed a greater Emulation in the Hearts of his Romans. 

Tae Winter ſtill kept both the Roman and Carthaginian Armies, from entring 
upon Action; and Scipio thought it was now time to ſend Lælius to Rome. On 
board the fame Squadron with him, he embarked Syphax, with his Son Vermina, 
and the chief of the Captives taken in Numidia; and whilſt Lælius and the Pri- 
ſoners of War were croſling the Seas, Scipio changed his Camp, and returned to 
his old Poſt near Tunis. And here, the Roman General was in Danger of being 
burnt in his Camp. 
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F. XXII. HA N NO commanded a ſmall Body of Troops for his Republick ; e. in Punic. 


whilſt Aſarubal encamped ſeparately, with a Body of Voluntiers, devoted to this 
proſcribed General, who had no legal Authority : And all the Hopes of Carthage 
then depended on theſe Forces only. Aſarubal thought it neceſſary to ſignalize 
himſelf by ſome important piece of Service; and to this end, had found means 


to corrupt ſome Spaniſh Soldiers in the Roman Army, with Money. Theſe un- 


dertook to ſet Fire to Scipio's Tents in the Night, and deſtroy him by a Strata- 


gem, very like that which the Roman Pro-Conſul himſelf had invented. But the Zararas, B. g. 


Aruſpices of the Roman Army, being probably firſt informed of the Plot, pre- 
tended to have diſcovered in the Entrails of the Victims, ſome Threatnings of a 
Fire, which ſhould ſoon be cauſed by Traitors. Scipio therefore kept himſelf 
upon his Guard, and applicd himſelf to diſcoyer the 56 Confpirators. This vin 
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55 Appian ſays, the Conſpiracy was diſcovered in Seipio's Army. The Slave had ſuſpected ſome 
by a Spaniſo Domeſtick of a Roman Knight, then Myſtery, in the earneſt Motions, and * 
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Year ot the Situation of Affairs, when Aſarubal, thinking the Succeſs of his Project ab. 


ROM E ſolutely certain, gave 


DL. 


Hanno Notice of it. He invited him to join in the Plot, 
which was already laid, and contribute his Aſſiſtance towards the entire Defeat of 


&. sra vi the Roman Army. All the Favour he deſired in return was, to be aſſociated with 
vs Caro, C. him in the Generalſhip, and to be allowed the Title of his Collegue. But Hanno 


Sravirius 
Geminus, 


Conſuls. 


was too wiſe to engage raſhly in ſo uncertain an Enterpriſe. He left Aſarubal to 
run the Hazard of it himſelf. But as it might ſucceed, and turn to the Advantage 
of Carthage, he promiſed to ſend him Succours at the time appointed, and to 
bring him a Reinforcement to attack Scipios Camp, during the Confuſion occaſi- 
oned by the Fire. Nevertheleſs, before he kept his Word, Hanno cauſed a ſtriqt 
Obſervation to be made on all that paſſed, in the Roman Camp: And he learnt 
that Scipio had diſcovered the Plot, puniſhed the Conſpirators, and thrown their 
dead Bodies without the Roman. Camp. Upon theſe' Aſſurances Hanno retarded 
his March; and came not to the Rendezvous, whither Aſarubal came in great 
Haſte. Then Aſdrubal ſecing the dead Bodies of the Spaniards (ſcattered about 
the Plain, was ſenſible that his Attempt was fruſtrated, and returned; and to add 
to his Diſappointment, he received Information, that Hanno had given an ill 
Turn to the Step he had taken. The Carthaginian General had ſpread a Report, 
That Aſarubal drew near the Roman Camp in the Night, only with Deſign to ſur. 
render himſelf up to the Romans z and That his return was owing to Scipio's hay- 
ing refuſed to accept his Offers. This Report was indeed invented by Hanno, 
who was afraid of having a Rival in a Collegue; but it had its Effects. It made 
Aſdrubal odious to the Soldiers, and rendered his Republick utterly irreconcileable 
to him. fy by | 

§. XXIII. In the mean time, the near Neighbourhood of the Roman Army, till 
encamped at Tunis, raiſed continual Alarms in Carthage. The flight Advantage 
Hamilcar had gained over the Roman Fleet, had indeed a little raiſed the Confi- 
dence of the Carthaginians in the Capital; and Hannibal was expected ſoon 
enough, at leaſt for the next Campaign. But this Joy and Hope was not of long 
Duration. The Captivity of Syphax much leſſened the Security the People had 
promiſed themſelves in Carthage. They had depended almoſt as much on the 
Numidian King, as on Hannibal himſelf. So that the Misfortunes of his Detention, 
and the Conqueſt of his Dominions, made the Carthaginians alter their Meaſures, 
Their Senate reſolved to turn an open War, into a fraudulent Peace. Their only 
Aim was to gain Time, and amuſe the Roman General with Negotiations, till 
Hannibal and Mago arrived. To this end, they ſent an Embaſſy to the Pro. 


Conſul, then at Tunis; conſiſting of thirty of the principal Senators of the Car- 


thaginian Republick. All Affairs of State were tranſacted by theſe Men, who 
were venerable for their Experience in Politicks ; and they alone determined them 
as they pleaſed. The Supplications of theſe Magiſtrates, who repreſented their 
whole Nation, were in all Appearance moſt ſubmiſſive, and moſt ſincere. As 
ſoon as they came into the Preſence of the Roman General, they threw themſelves 
proltrate at his Feet, and carried their Reſpects to Adulation. At length, the chief 
of the Embaſly. roſe up, and ſpoke thus. Me are indeed Blame-worthy, and have 
deſerved the Vengeance of a Republick, which we raſbly'and inſolently attacked. But 


| if we ſearch our Misfortunes tothe Bottom, it will appear, that Carthage was little 


concerned in the Injuries done to Rome. The proud Hannibal was the ſole Author 


Aſſemblies of the Conſpirators. Their Step , their 
diffident Looks, and their too frequent Aſſemblies, 


| gave him Reaſon to believe, that they were vpon 


lome bad Deſign. Perhaps, they might alſo, in 
their Diſtruſts, drop ſome half. Words, which might 
raiſe his Curioſity. In this Uncertainty therefore 
he made uſe of ſome Addreſs to diſcover the In- 
trigues he ſuſpected ; and was very deſirous to learn 
the Truth of the Affair from the . Mouths of. his 
Countrymen themſelves. His relation to them gave 
him ready Acceſs to them; and by Careſſes and In- 
ſinuationz, he found means to prevent and gain 
them. Theartful Slave, with an Air of Aſſurance 
pretended to know what their Deſigns were, and 
readily offered his Aſſiſtance to promote them; and 


- | hs 2 


they, deceived by this Appearance of Sincerity, im- 
parted the whole Secret to him. Then, big witha 
Secret of this Importance, the Diſcovery of which 
might procure him his N by ſaving the Roman 
Army, he ran to his Maſter's Tent, and told him 
the Names of the Conſpirators. When brought be- 
fore Scipio, he, a ſecond _ declared what he 
had heard upon Oath; the Traitors were immedi 
ately ſeized, and confronted with the Informer, and 
could not invalidate his Teſtimony. Upon this 
they were inſtantly dragged out of the Camp, and 
executed. And it is probable, that Scipio did not 
ſuffer the Slave to go unrewarded, for the Service 
he had done the Republick. 
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them. It was this-raſh Citizen of ours, who, after the deplorable Ruin of Year ot 
Saguntum, Paſſed the Pyrences and the Alpes. It was he wha carried on his ROME 
Ravages to the Gates of Rome, and ſettled himſelf in the Heart of Italy. In- WF | 
deed, in the Senate of Carthage, he found but too many unworthy Protectors, who, CN. SEuvIII. 
deceived with trifling Advantages, were obſtinately bent on leading us on to Ruin. 4 . C. 


Why did not thoſe turbulent Citizens remember, that the Roman Republick had Geunus, 
greed us to accept Peace, upon diſaduantageous Terms? And now, after having Conſuls. 


been a ſecond time overcome, we again have recourſe to the Clemency of our Conque- 
rors. We have already experienced it; and therefore implore it again with the more 
Confidence. Surely, Rome never deſigned to deſtroy us, ſbe only deſigned to humble 
ys, by reducing us to juſt Bounds. Let her then determine what our Fate ſhall be, 
and we are ready to obey her Will ! | | 

It is very true, replied Scipio, with a lofty Air, that at firſt ſtruck Terror into 
the Carthaginian Deputies, my Deſign in coming from Sicily to Africa, was to bring 
you to your Duty: and Succeſs has ſo far attended me, that I have reduced you to this 


low Condition. I did not propoſe to make a Peace with you, but to carry back to liv. B. zo. 
Rome with me, the News of your entire Subjection to her; and this you your © 16. 


ſelves now look upon as certain, ſince my Enterpriſe is ready to be crowned with 
Viftory. Shall I then put a Stop to it by a Peace? However, take Courage. In 
order to convince the World, that Rome can begin and end a War with Modera- 
tion, I will ſhew you Favour. Tou ſay you are ready to ſubmit ; and i ſo, theſe 
are the Terms I require. 1. Tou ſhall reſtore all the Priſoners you have taken 
from me, all the Deſerters from my Army, and all the fugitive Slaves. 2. Tou ſhall 
withdraw your Troops from Italy and Ciſalpine Gaul. 3. Tou ſball make an abſo- 
lute Ceſſion of Spain to us. 4. Tou ſhall ſurrender up to us all the Iſlands between 
Italy and Africa. 5. Tou ſhall deliver up to us all your Ships, and keep only twenty 


for your ſelves, to be uſed in Trade. 6. Jou ſball furniſh my Army with five hun- 


dred thouſand Modii of 57 Wheat, and three hundred thouſand of Barley. And 
7. Tou ſhall give my Troops two Tears pay. I give you only three Days to conſider 

theſe 58 Conditions ; and if in that time you agree to them, you ſhall have a 
ruce, till the return of the Ambaſſadors which you ſhall ſend to Rome, to ſettle 
4 Peace there. | | | 

MEN, whoſe Buſineſs it was to deceive and gain time, made no great Difficulty 
in complying with Scipios Commands; and they dilatorily performed part of the 
Conditions required as Preliminaries to the Truce-they demanded. The Cartha- 
ginian Senate ſent a ſmall Number of Roman Captives, Deſerters, and fugitive 
Slaves, to Rome, with their Ambaſſadors ; and thought to have impoſed on the 


Roman General, by theſe flight Appearances of Submiſſion. But at the ſame 


time, the artful Republick, prepared every thing for renewing the War with more 
Fury than ever, as ſoon as Hannibal and Mago ſhould return to Africa. She 
ſtrengthened her Alliances on all ſides, and made new ones. She did not forget, 
that Philip King of Macedon, had formerly been in her Intereſts. He was till 
in Inclination for Carthage, and an Enemy to Rome; though for Reaſons of State 
he had been forced to ſign a Peace with the Romans; and ſome Envoys from 
Carthage earneſtly preſſed him, not to abandon their Republick in. her greateſt 
Diſtreis. Till at length the Macedonian complicd, and took an Opportunity to 
break with Rome. He ſuffered his Soldiers to plunder the Countries 59 of Greece, 
which adhered to the Romans: and in direct Defiance to his Oaths, reſolved even 


to ſend Succours to Carthage. He named 60 Soſipater, one of his Generals, * 
| ny 


4 


57 The Roman Modiut, was the third part of the double Pay for his Soldiers, as long as they ſhould 
Amphora. See B. 24. p. 597. of Vol. 2. Note 38. continue in Africa. ; | 11 

58 Some ancient Authors, whom Livy menti- 59 In vain, ſays Livy, did the Greek Cities, in 
Ons, add an eighth Article, to thoſe of the Treaty Alliance with Rome, ſend; Ambaſſadors to Philip, 
Scipio offered to make with Cartbage. The Roman to demand Satisfaction for the Haſtilities his Troops 
General, according to them, propoſed, that the Car- committed. That Prince's Miniſters repulſed them ; 
thagizians ſhould pay the Romax Republick five denied them Admittance into the Palace ; and their 
thouſand Talents, hich make fifteen. Millions of Complaints were never brought before him. 
French Livres, at the rate of a thouſand French 60 The News of the Imbarkation of Saſipatar 
Crowns per Talent. But others fix this Sum to bad been brought to Rome, by the Greet Deputies. 
five thouſand Pounds weight of Silver. And laſtly, They * that thĩs Admiral was carrying into 
levera pretend, that Scipio demanded of Carthage Africa, = thouſand Auxiliaries, and ſome onen, 
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Year of his Relation, to command theſe Auxiliarics which was a manifeſt Inftaction os 
R OM E his Treaty with Rome : And we ſhall hereafter ſee the perfidious Macedonian pay 

+ DL. gear for declating himſelf fo openly againfd the Allies of the Romans, and in fa. 
Cx. Szxviti- VOur of the African Republick. WTF 41 | | 
vs Cao, K XXIV. Wurst the Pro- Cunſul, deceived by Appearances, was ſuſpending 


3 1 Hoftilitics in Africa; Cains Ezlius arrived at Rome, accompanied with S1phax 
Conſuls. © his Son Vermina, and the Numidian Nobility, taken in the War: And the Senate 
| received this Envoy from _— with alt imaginable Joy. Lelius, like a faithful 
Friend, gave the Conſcript Fathers a pompous, but true Account of the Exploits 
of the Pro-Conful ; and Fabius was the only Senator who was not much pleaſed 
to hear, that Carthage was reduced to the laſt Extremity, after the Loſs of two 
Battels. Then it was debated, what ſhould be done with Hyhax, and his Com. 
panions in Captivity; and it was no ſmall Pleaſure to the Senate, to have it in 
their Power to determine the Fate of a Sovereign. This Captive King was the firſt 
Inftance of that Glory, which afterwards was not uncommon among the Romans. 
S$t5pio, by his Victories, gave Riſe to that abſolute Power, which they exerciſed 


over crowned Heads. The Deciſion of the Fathers was, that Syphax, and his 


Train ſhould be conducted to Alla ©", a City in the Country of the Marſi 62, 


and, there kept to grace the Triumph of the Roman General, at his Return. 
Bot this News from Africa had yet been communicated only to the Senate, 
and it was neceſſary to divulge it to the People. To this end, they were aſlem. 
bled in the Comitium; and there the Prætor, Publius c/Elius, preſented Scipios 
Meſſenger to them. They both mounted The Tribune; and when Lælius had 
felated the many Victories gained in Africa, under the Command of the Pro. 
Conful, the Commons made the Place ring with their Acclamatians. The Gene- 
tal, ro whoſe Valour and Conduct alone the Republick was indebted for them, 
was the Idol of the Romans; and the People, upon this News, could not mode- 
tate their Joy. They expreſſed it by ſuch Acclamations and Applauſes, as were 
uſually given at Rome, to the Heroes, the People ſought to diſtinguiſh 5 and they 
gave yet ſtronger Proofs of their Exultation, when the Prætor Alus pronounced 
an Order, that all the Temples ſhould be opened, and Thanks returned to the 
Gods, for the Succeſs of Scipio. The Romans crowded to them, and their perſonal 
Affection for the General, heightened their Devotion. 2 
Tx the Ambaſſadors which Maſiniſſa had ſent with Lælius, to congratulate 
the Roman Senate, in his Name, and pay his Homage to it, were introduced into 
the Houſe, by the Prætor of Rome, and heard with Pleaſure. What Glory, ſaid 
the Chief of them, has Scipio gained the Romans, by his Exploits! And we 
have alſo this Satisfattiom, that King Maſiniſſa, our Maſter, bore his part in them, 
and was not unuſeful to the Conquerors. Inſomuch, that your Pro · Conſul public 
and ſignally acknowledped the Services of the King of Maſſylia. Scipio has not only 
Honoured this Monarch with the Title of King ; but has alſo placed him on the 
Throne of his Anceſtors. And your Detention of Syphax, and the Sentence pon 
Pall pronounce upon him, will leave Maſiniſſa in the peaceable Poſſeſſion of his Do- 
minzons. From you, Conſcript Fathers, this Prince will hold his Crown, if you 
plea ? to confirm the Diſpoſition your General has made of it ; and the new King 
will then have but one more Favour to deſire of you. Send him bark the Numidian 
Captives which are here detained in Priſon ; and you will eſtabliſh him on the 
one. This will gain him the Affections of his Subjects, and lay him under the 
 greateft Obligations. | br da | 
to affiſt Carthage in her War with Scipio. Theſe from Alba Longa, or to ſhew, that it ſtood near the 
Proceedings therefore, ſo contrary to the Faith of Lake Facinus. Sec what we have faid of this City, 
3 made the Senate ſend Cains Teremias Vel. 2; where we have already obſerved, that the 
Verre, Cains Mamilins, and Marens Aurelius, Am- Roman Republick made it ſtrong; and kept her Pri- 
-kaadors to Philip, Their Orders: were to inform ſoners of War in it. 
themſelves of the Truth of the Fats, and to oblige 62 The Manſi, an ancient People of Leah, for- 
the King of Mladen to give Rome Satisfuction, merly inhabited a part of The Farther Abruzzs, 
thoſe things for which'they were ſent. which bordered on the Lake Fucinus, now the Lale 
G1 „. and Antonius Finerary, give the Celano. We have ſpoken of this People, and their 
Oy of Alba, here ſpoken of, the Name of 4 Country, in the preceding Volumes. 
"Farentia , or Hibs Facentis, either to diſtinguiſh it ö e 
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ROME was overjoyed to have Crowns at her Diſpoſal ; and the Senate gave 
the Numidian Ambaſſadors. this moſt. gracious Anſwer. As "0norat 
lated us on the Succeſs: of our Arms in Africa; ſo we congratulate Maſinifla on his 
Conqueſts. The. Titles and Preſents, he has received from Scipio, we approve of, 
and canfirm.: And are reaay to ao whatever elſe ſhall tend to aggrandize and 
increaſe the Glory of the new. King. | x 
Tux the Republick put into the Hands of theſe Ambaſſadors, the following 
rich Preſents for their Maſter, to be added to the military Rewards he had recciyed 
from Scipio: A purple Mantle, with Gold Claſps ; ſeveral Tynicks embroidered 
with large Flowers; two Horſes finely equipped; two Suits of Horſe-Armour, 
with a Cuiraſs; together with Tents, and all other Neceſſaries, which uſed to 
be given to the 53 Conſuls, and other Generals, when they took the Field. As for 
the Ambaſſadors themſelves, the Republick furniſhed them with Lodgings, and 
defrayed their Expences during their Stay in {taly ; ſeated 54 them in the Or- 
cheſtra 55. (a Place of Diſtinction afterwards appropriated to the ©5 Senators, and 
Veſtal Virgins 57) during the Celebration of The Scenic Shows ; gave cach Am- 
baſſador five thouſand Aſſes, and diſtributed a thouſand among their Attendants ; 
and by order of the Senate, preſented them likewiſe with two ſtately Robes, and 
gave each of their Attendants, and every one of the Numidian Priſoners, who 
were all ſet at Liberty, a complete Habit. Thus Rome preſerved the Affection 
even of Monarchs, and foreign Nations, by her Liberality, and the honourable 
Marks of Diſtin&ion ſhe beſtowed upon them. 09 

6. XV. Anp whilſt Lælius, and Maſiniſſas Ambaſſadors, tarried at Nome, 
they had time to inform themſelves truly of the preſent State of the Affairs of 
the Republick, in the Provinces in Italy. Hannibal and Mago were yet there 
ſupporting the Intereſts of Carthage; though but feintly, and with Diſadvantage. 
The Conſul, Servilius Cæpio, had, during the Summer, confined Hannibal to nar- 
rower Limits than ever. It was ſaid, that the Carthaginian had been beaten near 
Croton; and loſt at leaſt five thouſand of his Men. But be that as it will 68, it 
is at leaſt certain, that he was more confined than before. He had hitherto kept 
Poſſeſſion of almoſt all Bruttium. But now moſt of the Cities of this maritime 


# have. congratu- R 


the' 
6 K 
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63 According to Valerius Maximus, and eſpeci- 
ally Cicero, in his ſixth Oration againſt Varres, be- 
fore theſe Magiſtrates went to their Provinces, they 
were ſupplied out of the publick Treaſury, not only 
with the eceflary Sums for their Subſiſtence, but 
for every thing ſuitable to their Dignity, as Gold- 
Rings, the Symbols of the Power with which they 
were inveſted, Plate, Tents, Habits, ſtately Furni- 
ture, a Train of ſubaltern Officers, and Domeſticks, 
and Beaſts of Burden, for removing their Equipa- 
ges. But this was only a Truſt repoſed in them by 
the Republick, which expected them to give a faith- 
ful Account, at the end of their Year, of all theſe 
things, which were 2 into the Hands of their Suc- 
ceſlors. Cicero in his Oration againſt Piſo, by the Word 
V. aſarium, means all the Furniture and Moveables 
which Rome aſſigned the Conſult, Pro- Conſult, and 
other Magiſtrates, who governed Provinces. 
64 Livy, to ſhew the iſtinction paid to the Nu- 
midian Ambaſſadors, ſays, Loca Legatis decreta. 
ich Words ſignify, according to ſome modern 
Interpreters, that the Republick took particular 
Care, that they ſhould be accommodated, with all 
things neceſſary or convenient. To this end, ſay 
they, Walks and Gardens were aſſigned them, where 
they might walk and take the Air in private. But 
we have followed the Interpretation of Marcellus 


Venatns, which we think moſt natural, and moſt 
agteeable to the Cuſtoms of Old Rome. It is cer- 
tain, the an, made it Matter of Civility and 


good Manners, to aflign, the Deputies from the Ci- 
nes in Alliance with chen, les of Honour at 


h 
ſu 


072 
ick 8 nn 8: 
a Lill neh time as we give a particular Ac- 
ent Theatres, we ſhall only endeavour to give the 
Reader 2 geueral Notion of them. To this end he 


aun 


of the Conſfruction and Form of the anci- 


muſt conſider this Building, as conſiſting of three 
principal Parts, which contained all the reſt. The 
firſt is called by the Ancients The Scene; which 
was reſerved for the Actors. The ſecond was pro- 
perly The Theatre; where the Fenn were pla- 
ced. And the third was called Orcheſtra, by the 
Greeks ; becauſe they appropriated it to Mimicks and 
Dancers. But the Romans fixed the honourable 
Places, which they aſſigned to their greateſt Men, in 
the Orcheſtra, In order to form an Idea of the 
Plan of the whole Theatre, we muſt imagine it to 
conſiſt of two ſemicircular Lines, drawn from one 
common Center, at a Diſtance from each other, on 
one ſide; and on the other fide, of an oblong 
Square. The Ground contained between the two 
ſemicircular Lines, belongedto the SpeQators. The 
flat Side, or Square, was for the Actors; and the 
middle Space was the Orcheſtra. But we ſhall here- 
after treat more at large of a Subject, which de- 
ſerves a more critical Inſpection. 

66 Till the Year of Rome 558. the Senators 
were blended with the People, in the publick Shows, 
according to Livy. Places of Diſtinction were then 


53 
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Conſuls. 


Livy, B. 30. 


C. 19. 


firſt aſſigned them. Yet till the Kuighes were not 


arated from the People, till the Conſulſoip of 
Freies Cornelius Mietellus, and Duintus Marcias, 
in the Year C85 ; when, by Virtue of the Roſcian 
Law, they firſt took Poſſeſſion of the firſt ſeven- 


teen Seats in the Theatre; as we ſhall obſerve here- 


after. 5 | 
67 See what we have ſaid of the Privileges grant- 
ed to the Yeſtals, Vol, 14. ee 

68 Livy dares not affirm that this laſt Victory 
was gained over Hannibal, by the Conſul Bervilins 
Cæpio, in the Territory of 'Crozo. Valerius of Au- 
tium is the only Author who affirms this Fact; 
which was thought uncertain, in Livy's time. 


Province 
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| Yair of Provinre of South Italy, had deſerted him. 69 Conſentia, 70 Uſugum, 7: Verge, 


Miri. But Barri places it near Montalto. 

71 Verge was a more inland Town, towards 

iano. 

- Befidie was the ſame City which is called 
Beſidiauum, in Autoniuus s Itinerary. It now bears 
the Name of Biſignano. Its Territory is watered 
by the Cratbis. 


73 Six Miles Weſt of Bi/ignano ſtood the City 


of Hetriculum, near Latavico, as Holſtenius and 

F 

| modern 2 place the City o 
8 4 £1 five Miles ea Caſſano, near Caſtro Vii- 
are. But Holſtenizs is inclined to think that its 
Situation agrees better with that of Montalto. 

J The City of Argentanum, which Holftenins 
call; Argentina, ſtood near Montalto, between Co- 
ſenza, and San Marco. 

76 See What we have ſaid already of the City of 


7. 


| to 
RO M E 72 Beſidie, 73 Hetriculum, 74 Sypheum, 75 Argentanum, 75 Clampetia, and ſome Gi 
2 other leſs conſiderable Cities, had voluntarily gone over to the Romans. The on 
Ch. Szavili. Winter, and his own Diſtruſts, had kept Hannibal unactive. Victory no longer ha 
us Cario, C. attended his Standards, as formerly; and it ſeemed at laſt to be for his Honour to m: 
Grin: leave Italy. Nor had his Brother Mago ſucceeded to his Wiſk. the laſt Campaign ane 
Conſuls. Three Roman Armies had oppoſed his joining his Troops to thoſe of his Brother pri: 
Hannibal. Caius Servilius, the other Conſul, had poſted himſelf in Hetruria the 
to guard the Frontiers; and Mago had not yet offered him Bartel. F 
F. XXVI. Bur if the Conſul rcaped but little Glory in the Campaign, he at leaſt van 
gained an Advantage, which was Matter of great Comfort to himſelf. He recovered diſt; 
his Father, and his Uncle Caius Lutatius Catulus, who had been in Captivity Ros 
among the Boii 77, theſe ſixteen Years. Theſe two Patricians had formerly been twe 
, appointed by the Republick to conduct a Colony to T anetus 75, a City near Parma; but 
and having been taken by the Gault, had ever ſince endured: the Severities of a they 
rigorous Servitude. But now Servilius appeared, took them out of the Hands of teen 
the Boi, and entered Rome in State, with one of them on his right Hand, and had 1 
the other on his left. The Deliverance of his Father and Uncle ſerved him in. the 
ſtead of a Triumph. Nevertheleſs, the Conſul was forced to apologize for having Lee: 
offered himſelf to the Comitia, as a Candidate for the ſupreme Dignity, during phan 
the Slavery 79 of his Father; but as he gave his Parole, that he knew not whe. again 
ther his Father was alive or dead, this Excuſe was accepted. It was adjudged, that order 
he had done nothing contrary to the meaning of the Law. way, 
XXVII. Tuovæn Mago had not attacked the Conſul Servilius this Summer, fantr) 
on the ſide of Hetruria; he had fallen down on Inſubria 59, where he found the it unf 
Prætor Quintilius Varus, and the Pro-Conſul Cornelius Cethegus, guarding the ceſſat) 
Paſſes, with their Army. The Prætor therefore and the Pro-Conſul joined, to thagi 
give the Carthaginian a general Battel; and Varus poſted his Legions in the fit them; 
Lines, whilſt Cethegus kept thoſe he commanded in reſerve. The Romans began the Si, 
the Attack, but at firſt carried it on but feintly. The Cartbaginians made a yi Preto 
gorous Reſiſtance ; and though not the Aggreſſors, were very likely to become twenty 
Conquerors. Varus, who perceived it, encouraged his Troops to fight, by Exhor- on the 
tations, and his own Example; but nevertheleſs the Romans forgot themſelves, have ſi 
and had loſt their uſual Courage. In great Doubtfulneſs therefore the Prætor had Vitor) 
recourſe to the Pro-Conſul, and ſaid, Tour Horſe muſt come up, aud break thiſe As f 
Battalions which my Infantry cannot penetrate. Chuſe therefore either to fall n had no 
the Enemy, at the Head of your Squadrons, or elſe let me march over then. farther 
Otherwiſe, this Reſiſtance of the Carthaginian will perhaps be turned into a bold fert him 
| | aunt 
69 All theſe Cities ſtood in that part of Brutti- 77 The Bois. inhabited the Territories of Imols, Ve lines 
um, which is now called The Hither Calabria, a Faenza, and all the Country along the Rivers Rene 
Province of the Kingdom of Naples. We have Tdice, Montone, and Santerno, between Boxlogueand F.XX 
ſpoken of Conſextia, a City ſituated on the Banks enna. 8 to returz 
of the Crathis, elſewhere. It is now known by 78 Tanetut, now Tanedo, is only a little Town entered 
the Name of Coſenzs. or Village in Ciſpadan Lombardy, and belongs to the mediat | 
70 3 thinks that LVugum formerly ſtood Territory of Rhegio. 4 el 
where Faggiano now does; near the City of St. 79 By an ancient Law eſtabliſhed among the Ro- 


mans, every Citizen, of whatſoever Condition, was 
excluded from the Curale Offices, as long 2s it 
was thought certain, that his Father was in 

vity, and reduced to Slavery in an Enemy's Coun- 


try. The Son was then as it were d ed, and he equip 
123 of the Ignominy of his Father. This was Sail © F 
atter of refined Policy among the Roman, to Ne 
oblige Children, out of Intereſt at leaſt, to redeem 10 ſuppor 
thoſe from Captivity, to whom they owed ther fliculey, 
ives. , ; 
80 Old Inſubria contained part of the Duchy of nike, rat! 
Milan, The Cremaſco, and part of The Cremone. I ought: e. 
It was bounded to the South, by the Territory of But * 
Pavia; to the North, by that of Como in The Mile their , 
nee; to the Weſt, by The Liwdfoip of Verceil, the own. 
| Lamegliana, and that part of Moniferrat, which is "M$ 
WOW the Po; and to the Eait, by The Lure 51 The Ing 
The Mantuan, The Breſcian, and  Camon of P. dy £1 < 
Cremoneſe. nun rows Bs Vox. III 
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Attack: The Pro- Conſul choſe to command the Infantry, and left his Squadrons Year of 
to the Prætor; and then theſe brave Roman Kniehts, conducted by one of the ROME 
Generals, and his Son, fell on the Enemy, with ineredible Rapidity. The Legi- 
onaries encouraged the Cavalry with their Shouts; and the Carthaginian Infantry Cx. Sexviri- 
had been routed, if Mago had not taken a Step, Which was worthy of a great Com- ( C4719 
mander. He drew up his Elephants in a large Front before the Roman Cavalry; Gumus, 
and this Motion, together with the Smell and Noiſes of theſe ſtrange Beaſts, ſur- Confuls. 
prized the Harſes ſo much, that their Riders were forced to turn about, and quit 
the Fight. If the Roman Cavalry could have joined the Enemy, the latter 
would probably have been put into Diſorder; but hitherto Mago had all the Ad- 
vantage. His Troops were better skilled in throwing Javelins, and fighting at a 
diſtance, than ncar; ànd with their Darts, they a little thinned the Files of the 
Roman Cavalry. Soithat'the Action was again confined wholly to the Foot. The 
twelfth Legion had been toughly handled, ever fince the Beginning of the Bartel; 
but nevertheleſs, the Shame of 'retiring had ſtill kept them in the firſt Line, and 
they had loſt no Ground. This the Roman Genetals perceiving, ordered the thir- 
teenth to take its Place; and Maga oppoſed it with a Body of freſh Gauls, who 
had not yet engaged. But the Defeat of an undiſciplined Body was an eaſy Matter to 
the Romans; and to complete the Rout of all the/Carthagrmian Army, the eleventh 
Legion came to the Aſſiſtance of the thirteenth, It fell with Fury on the Ele- 
phants, threw a Shower of Darts at them, put them into Diſorder, turned them 
againſt their Maſters, and thereby ſtruck Terror into the Enemy's Battalions.” In 
order to avoid being trodden under Foot by theſe furious Animals, the Gauir gave 
way, and retired. Nevertheleſs, as long as Mago continued at the Head of this In- 
fantry, tho they loſt Ground, they kept their Ranks, and retired in good Order. But 
it unfortunately happened, that Mago was wounded in the Thigh; Which made it ne- 
ceſſary to carry him out of the Battel; and then the honourable Retreat of che Car- 
thaginians became an utter Rout. The Romans purſued them, killed five'thoufand of 
them, and took twenty two Standards. But this was not done without ſome Loſs on 
the Side of the Conquerors. Two thouſand three hundred Men were killed in the 
Pretor's Army. The twelfth Legion had ſuffered moſt. Three Legionary Tribunes, 
twenty two Roman Knights of Diſtinction, and ſome Centurions, were left dead 
on the Spot; inſomuch that it might be affirmed, that the Romans would at leaſt 
have ſuffered as much as their Enemies, if Mags Wound had not determined the 
Victory in their Favou. Of | 

As for the Carthaginian General, who was both vanquiſhed and wounded, he Livy, B. zo. 
had no Recourſe left, but to take the Road to Liguria; and there he was not only 
farther off from his Brother Hannibal than ever, but ſaw moſt of the Ligures de- 
ſert him. The Overthrow he had received in Inſubria had even ſtaggered the In. 
gaunians 5, who now wavered between the Carthaginians and Romans, whoſe 
Vengeance they dreaded. , ST. 55 | 

F. XXVIII. So that the ſtrict Commands which were ſent him from Carthage 
to return thither, came very ſeaſonably. The Deputies from his Republick had 
entered The Gulph of Lyons, and upon their giving him notice, that he muſt im- 
mediately ſet out for Africa, he inſtantly obeyed. His Departure ſeemed conve- 
tient on all Accounts. He had had ſome Difficulty in getting Subſiſtence, in a 
tlace where his Preſence began to be thought troubleſome; and he hoped to be 
ale to do his Country more Service in Africa, than he poſſibly could do in Li- 
firia. He thought his Wound might be better cured on Board, thin at Land: and 
be equipped his Fleet, embarked all his Troops both Ligurien and Spaniſh, and ſet 
vil, Nevertheleſs, he left an Officer in Liguria named Hamilcar ; with Orders 
o ſupport, as well as he could, the dwindling Intereſt of Carthage, now with 
Dificulty kept up in a ſmall Corner in Italy: and we ſhall hereafter ſee this Ha- 
Wicar raiſe up Ciſaipine Gaul againſt the Romans; and renew a War, which was 
ought extinguiſhed. - i 1313 e 1 
ur Mago had not the Happineſs, to be able to join his Brother, even in 
licir own Country. He had ſcarce doubled the Iſland of Sardinia, before he died 

31 The benni took their Name from the City called Albiam Inga, now Albenga. We have 
Var. III. | 6X. ; 25 
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Vear of at Sea, of his Wound. Probahly the rolling of the Ship enflamed it. For a vio. 
R YE E lent Tempeſt-araſe;- which diſperſed Mages Fleet; and the Romans having à Fleet 
in thoſe Seas, they purſued: the Cart haginian Ships, and took a great Number of 
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vs Car, $:XXIX. Tas, fame Orders: which Mago had received were alſo brought to his 


C. San; Ne n 
Sms. Brother Hannibal, The Carthaginien. Meſſengers came by Sea to him, in the ex. 


Conſuls. treme Parts of 1zaly.z and there acquainted him with the Commands of the Senate. 
But Hannibal was far from paying that · ready Submiſſion, to theſe Orders, as Mago 
had done. As ſoon as he was told he muſt be gone from thence, he cried out, 
This it not the firſ# Summons that Carthage has ſent me. Her Neglef# in not 
[ending me Reinforcements and, Ammunition, has long been but tos plain a Proof of 
her TH-Will to me. The Faction Fm Enemies pre uvails. It is not thou, Rome 
that dri veſt me aut of, Italy; but 8 Senate that is jealaus f ny Glory. Who will 
N at m being recalled, Hanno, or Scipio? Tbe Roman watts to enter 
the. Liſts : with me. Ihe Carthaginian wil triumph to ſee my Family buried in 
Fri Cooney Run of: our County. Nevertheleſs; as the Orders: were expreſs, and 
mn Hat zbal's Thoughts were wholly employed in preparing for his 
Vfg. 55811015 2 508 520849 BY 


mult be obeyed; 
s es VDOU J DELLA LIAN it 1tih * 422 nenn 
His Army. then conſiſted pattly of good Troops which had long been inured to 
War, and partly of Men, whoſe Age, Infirmities, or Want of Valour, rendered 


leaxe their on Country to follo wa Genetal-into a ſtrange Land, whole Cruelties 


had made him odious in Bruttium. When therefore the time was come to put to 
Sca, a Body of Bruttii fled for Refuge to the Temple of Jung Lavinia; and this 
An ought to have been inviolable, and protected them againſt Hannibal. But 
the Barxbarian had no regard to a Place deemed ſacred; he cauſed theſe unfortunate 
Bruttii to be maſſacred there; and took Pleaſure in waſhing thoſe Shores with 
Blood, which he quitted with Regret. It may be affirmed, that no Man ever went 
into Baniſhment from his Country with more Reluctance than Hannibal left Italy. 
When he had weighed Anchor, and was out at Sea, he often looked back on the 
Land, which he had expected to conquer; and in his Fury uttered vehement Exc- 
crations againſt Gods, and Men, and himſelf. hat bewitched me, (aid he, that 1 
did not lead my wvittorious Troops, thirſty of Roman Blood, directiy to Rome, on 
ave 

Why 


the Battel of Cannz! i bat 4 Misfortune is it to me, that this Scipio ſbould 
led his Forces before Carthage, who durſt not fight me in his own Country ! 
did I ſuffer myſelf to be captivated with the Delights of Campania, and lay idle 
there, after I had killed an hundred thouſand Men, in the Battels of Trebia, the 
Lake Thrafimenus, and Cannz! And amidſt theſe melancholy Reflections, and 
Tranſports of Rage, he loſt Sight of Traly. by 

F. XXI. Ar Rome there was great Joy, at the News of the Departure of the 
moſt formidable Enemy of the Republick, and his Brother Mago; but it was not 
univerſal. The Senate had ſent Orders to the Conſul Servilzus Cæpio, and the 
other Generals who commanded the Roman Troops, to keep the two Carthagmian 
Commanders in Iraly as long as poſlible. Some ſaid, bat 4 Misfortune would 
it be to us, if our Army in Africa ſbould be all on a ſudden overpowered by the 
united Forces of Hannibal, and his Brother! How can Scipio alone withſtand the 
ſudden Tempeſt which, is going to break upon him? And theſe Fears were aug 
mented by the Apprehenſions and Jealouſy of old Fabius; whoſe Complaints wert, 
if I may ſo ſpeak, the laſt Song of this dying Swan. This illuſtrious Prince of tbe 


nate 


82 The Grit Conſulbip or Duintur Fibinr Maxi- in his forty third Year, which was the Age 
— — to Livy, and the moſt celebra- rally required both by the Romas Law and ultom, 
ted-Hiſtorians, in the Year of Rowe 520. And if in ſuch as ſtood Candidates for this firſt ty, be 
then, be was at that time forty two Years old, or could have been but ſeventy three Years old, nn 
22 | i © —> 
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formidable in Africa, then he hat been in Italy? Can the Joung 
fbh avoid ſinking under it? What an Army 
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Senate was then near an hundred 82 Vears old t ind he exclaimed' bitterly; That Year, of 


the Roman Republick was never in a more deploraui State. Nil Hannibal be leſs 
Pro- Conful;: who 
7 Carthage, pf. 
Will he haue to-roperwith! Soldiers, 


alone ſiſtains the whole Burden of our Affairs, before the 


ROME. 


DL. 


Cn. S8RviLt- 
us CaPlo, 
C. SxRvItivs 


have more than once dipped their Hands in the Blood of our Prætors, Dictators, Gun, 
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and Conſuls ! Bar Sg 5 FE 2 A 
Bur the Commons were not alarmed at theſe:timorous. Lamentations. They 
had an entire Confidence in the Valour and Dexterity of Scipia. Beſides, they 
thought it the greateſt of all Advantages, to ſee Traly rid of her moſt cruel, and 
moſt inveterate Enemy. And at length the Senate began to entertain the ſame 
Sentiments. The oldeſt of the Senators thouglit it neceſſary to return the Gods 
Thanks; for the Secutity Rome had now recovered; by the Departure of Hannibal. 
We yet remember, ſaid they, the Terror he ſpread there, when he came ruſhing down 
the Alpes lite a Torrent. | He dre ſo near to Rome; that us could ſee bim from 
our Ramparts. Then with what Crits did we eden rend the. Heavens ! What 
Vows did we make to the Gods! How many Hands were then ſtretched. aut to- 
wards their Altars] How many Victims ſlain in their Temples! But now we have 
only to return the Gods Thanks, and to beg that they would powerfully protect us. 
Let us then mix Religion with the Foy, and the Apprehenſions, whith Hanni- 
bal's Departure gives ur. Shall the Romans be.Jeſs affetied with Impreſſions of 
Gratitude, than thoſe of Fear? Let us offer up Thankſzivings to the Gods for 
the preſent, and implore their Aſſiſtance for the future! At theſe Words there 
was a general Shout in the Aſſembly; and it was decreed, That all the Temples, 
ſhould be opened for five Days; That the People ſhould go in Companies, to pre- 
ſent their Supplications in them; and that ſixſcore of the largeſt Victims ſhould be 
offered up on different Altars. The Prætor Publius - AHlius was ordered to give 


s OJ 3 


the People notice of theſe religious Ceremonies, which were uſually perfotmet- 


before great Enterprizes. N 0 


— 8 NA 28 — 4 10 SiH 5 Nane O11 ty "YA : 
F. XXXI. In the mean time, Lælius was already; gone from Nome with the 
Ambaſſadors of Maſiniſſa, and was on his Return to Sopio in Africa. But he was 


not yet come to the Port where he was to embark. His Journey. had procuted him 


a new Dignity. The Republick had juſt choſen him Quꝶſtor for Scipios Army; in 
which he had hitherto ſerved only as Lieutenant- General. So that the Rafe 
ſbip gave him new Luſtre, paved the Way for his Promotion tò the higheſt Dig- 
nities, and was the more agreeable to him, in that it placed him in Catos Poſt. 


End of the Year 550, which was that of his Death. 
So that, in order to make up the hundred Years, 
or thereabouts, which are generally given him, on 
the Credit of Valerius Maximus, and Pliny the Na- 


turaliſt, we muſt fay, that he was near ſeventy Years 
of Age, when he was firſt created Conſul, with 
Marcus Pomponins Matho. But is it to be imagined, 
that the Romans ſhould ſo long overlook a Perſon 
of Fabins's Merit, who was not only well born, but 
had all thoſe great Talents, which are neceſſary to 
qualify a Man for the Government of the State, or 
the Command of Armies? Beſides, if we make 
him live to an hundred, we muſt neceſſarily grant, 
that he was near ninety four when he was choſen 
Conſul the fifth time, with Quintus Fulvins Flacens, 
in the Yeat of Rome 544; which was the Year in 
which he recovered Tarentam, and gained conſide- 
rable Advantages over Hannibal. And is it credible, 
that Fabizs, in ſo Ir an Age, could have un- 
dergone the Fatigues of ſo laborious and painful a 


Campaign ? Vet after all, we cannot without Raſn- 


neſs contradict the Teſtimonies of Livy, Valerius 
Maximus, and Pliny the Naturaliſt. The firſt ſeems. 
to agree, that Fabins was Augar ſixty two Years, 
and not forty two, as we read in ſome Copies; 
from thence concludes, that he lived to an extrem 
old Age. Quintus, Fabius moritar, ecactæ atatis, 
guidem verum eſt, Augarem duos & ſexaginta annoö- 


uiſſe. Nevertheleſs, it muſt be owned, that Livy 
does not vouch for this Fact. He acknowledges he in 


has no better Authority for it, than that of ſome old 


fi in nunum conferantur, facile 


Annaliſts Qued quidans: Antfores ſunt. But the 


Paſſage of Yalerins Maximus is more expreſs and 


deciſive.” Puiwtins Fahins Maxinms, fays he, enjoyed 


the Honour of the r, te far fexty two Years, and 
© 


was in the. Strength of hit Age when he obtained them. 
If then we add the Years: he lived before he was 7 
moted to this. Office, to thaſe he lived in it, till bis 
Death, we. ſhall find that he lived a Century. His 
Words are theſe. Q, Fabins: Maximus duabur & 


ſexaginta_annis Auguratns Sacerdotium ſuſtiunit, ro- 


buſta jam ætate id adeptus ; utraque tempora, 


etuli modum exple- 
verint. Now, 1 to this P of Valeria: 
Maximus, Fabius ruſt have been at leaſt thirty five 


or forty Years old, when elected Agar; in order 


to make up the ſixty two following Years: near an 
hundred. And Plizy gere with theſe two Authors 
in this Point, only with this Difference, that he makes 
him hold the Aagarate fixty three Years, inſtead of 


fixty two. Geiges Fabins Marinus ſexaginta tri- 


bus aunis Auger fuit. Add to this, that Plizy, in the 
ſame Place, ranks' him among thoſe, who had lived 
beyond the ordinary -Counſe of human Life. No 
body before, us has, to our 8 obſerved 
del Dan in reconciling the different Parti- 
culars of Fabia s Story, with the Age the above- 
mentioned Authors give him. Bat nevertheleſi, 

thought ourſelves. obliged to follow the Stream, and 
reſpect Authorities which have hitherto been deemed 

boa 2205 
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Conſuls. 


Mer 6f W have ulteady obſerved that the Manners of this! rigid Quæſtar did not ſuit 
* thoſe: of the Pra- CM ſul in H/tite;\ and he wnstecalled. In his Return, he paſſed 


*% 


Cn. Goavne. Who arid gave the Romans 
vs Caro, 
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by the Iſland of Sia, and s ſald to have brought to Rome the famous Ennius 5; 
a Teſte for Poetryo But whether he brought him from 
thence/or hot, it i certain Rome was indebted to Cato for him. But to return to 


C. SV 10s 1 Z Ye OR, wil bx 
Lell. 210 IK5 ee n Wund rn "Re 


Grave, 
Conſuls.- 
Corn. 

in his Life 


Cato. 


s 
of 


N * 


Tun Senate ſent to him to delay his Voyage, and return to Rome, to be preſent 
at the Audience, uhlch was going to be given to the Cart hag inian Ambaſſadors 
lately arrived there, to treat of Pdace. ; Lielins was acquainted with the Affairs 
of Africa, ind his Advice chulſd not but be. af Conſequence in this important 
Negotiation: 11 03 05229 398090 lt ene en: 
S. XXXII. Tusa Ambaſſadors from Carthage had landed at Puteali 34, and pro. 
ceeded: by Land to the Capital; Quintus Fuicius Gallo, an Officer in Scipio's Ar. 
my; being their Gonductor. And when they came to Nome, the Impoſtors acted 
theit Parts bat\indifferently; They were lodged without the Walls, in the Campus 
Martius 86, in a Hoùſe belonging to the Republick, which ſerved, among other 
Utes, for the Reception of fortign Ambaſſadors. In order to give Audience to 


"7 , wit _ CT - wm The 1 * f 
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u Nen re ar n d . d „ dene 
the Auth of The res of 2 riows the BenefaQrels was Acca Lanrentia; who, in the 
1 hoe the pou a > LY Et Th | Rent bf Anchs Maroius, was the iltreſs, Wife, 
former ſeems to imply, that Cato nevet f Eu ius, und Heireſs, of one Tatrntins, the richeſt Man in the 
till hig\Prevorforp of Sandi. In: N Serdi- Seen By n and the Liberalitics 
niam ſabegit, abi ab Eunip ö 0 her Husband, ſhe amaſſed much Wealth, which 
which Paſſage it is falſe] e bequeathed to the Roman People, on Condition 
ia had been c by Ciro when he that they would celebrate Games to her Honour. Sce 


9 


of- Harun 


mineg into this Fact. Piatarch, in his Roman Queſ. 
riot, gives this Courtiſan the Name of Flavia; and 


A Wil, ſeveral have confounded her with 


ela me de- 
rive fiom the Flowers which beſpanglyd lit. But 


4 8 t Miles 
I | Avernus.. ee what we haye 
ſaid of its Origin, Situation, and Riches, Volt 3. and 


above, B. 28. 
-Mfartizs,; or Field 'of Mars, for- 
G | 


The Campar 
y- contained all: that large Piece of 
without the Walls of Rome which reached from the 
Gate Flantentans to. the Tyber, between the Hills 
DQuivinalis,” Pincius, (or Te Hill of Gardens) and | 
2 r= It took its Name from aw old Altar, Gardens, and Groves, which encompaſs it on all Sides, 
or Temple, dedicated to Mart. Romulus, accor- form a | 
ding to ſore, dedicated it to the God of War, from 7 — 1 erected in Honour to great 
m be boaſted he was deſcended. | And they add, Meir, ard famous Women, which are diſperſed all 
e-Founder of 'Reowe made it a Place for Exer- over: #his great Plain, coy Ne its Beauty. Such 
+where the Roniaz Youths were inſtructed in was. The F:e/d of Mars, in Strabo's time, and during 
Bat Livy fays, the People canſecrated this the Empire of Auguſtus. But in the Times of which 
to this God, after the Abolition” of the Mo- we have hitherto treated, R-»2e was, if I may ſo 
W Dios. the euntrary, pre ſpeak, but a mere Sketch of what it was afterwards, 
the when it arrived at ſo high a Degree of Splendor, as 


f 


: 
F 


TH 


4 


ſion of the to become the Capital of the World. 
long been the Tarquins ap- At one End of The Field of Mart there was an 
profeit | And Livy himſelf in- Eminence, from whence the Heralds uſed to eite the 
vod gives! room that "from the time of Centuries in their Turns, to proceed to the Election of 
Seroims Tallizs it ; the Great Magiſtrates. The Citizens of each Century 
Mars; and That entered the Encloſure, in the Order they were called 
Baths Martia,' or by the Herald, and then gave their Su , in the 
which | | manner before explained. For this Reaſon Blond»: 
a and Fulvins give this Hill the Name of Mons Cita- 
B. G. torius; and it is called Monte Citorio to this Day. 


This probably is the Eminence Macrobins means, 

34. when he ſays, that the Candidates for the Dignitics 

. of the Republick ſtood on an Hill, where they ſhewed 

themſelves to the People on Market-Days. Z re 

' candidatis uſus fuit in Comibium nundinis venire, & 

in Colle tonſiſtere, nude coram poſſint ab uni verfis 
1 


videri. 
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theſe from Carthage, the Senate aſſembled in the Suburbs, in the Temple of Bel. Year ot 


* na 55 ; where the Speech the Deputies made The Conſeript Fathers, was much the R O M E 

$2 ſame they had made Jripzo in his Camp. Hannibal, ſaid they to The Fathers, has DE. 

"a been the Cauſe of all our Misfortunes. He, of bis own Head, without any Orders Cx. SAV. 

do from Carthage, took Saguntum, paſſed the Ebro, croſſed the Pyrences, and came 3 
into Italy over the Alpes. He alone has broken the Peace; and 4 things are rightly pad 44 

* underſtood, neither the Senate of Rome, nor that of Carthage, has violated the an. Conſuls. © 

18 cient Treaties. All therefore that we ask, is, That the 87 Articles agreed on be- 

ire tueen you and us, in the time of the Conſul Caius Lutatius, may continue in full 

* Force. By that means the two Republicks will continue in Friendſhip, and Africa, 


as well as Italy, be in Peace. 


Ir was an eſtabliſhed Cuſtom in the Senate of Nome, for any Senator to ask 
foreign Ambaſſadors any Queſtions he pleaſed, concerning the Articles they pro- 
poſed 3 and now, ſome of the oldeſt of The Conſcript Fathers, with the Conſent of 


Alus the Prætor, who preſided in the 


Senate, addreſſed themſelves to the Car- 


IC , | | 
a videri. T. 16. Some Moderns have thought, that this Feftas likewiſe makes the ſame Remark. Martialis 
* Paſſage is to be underſtood of the Hill Pinciut, or C ampus in Cœlio Monte dicitur, quod in eo Equiria 
ele The Hill of Gardens. But thoſe who moſt exatly ſolebant fieri, fi quando aque Tiberis Campum Mar- 

follow the Plan of old Rome, exclaim againſt this 75x12 And we mult not here omit what 
the Interpretation. They ſay, that from the Place where Vegetius ſays, B. 2. of the wooden Horles, that were 
fe, the People aſſembled, the beſt Eye could not diſtin- made in the Campas Martius for the Uſe of the 
the guiſn oue Perſon from another on this Hill. It was young Romans. In order to teach them Horſeman- 
ues not to be done without the Help of Spy-Glaſſes, ſhip, they were forced to bear their Shocks, and ſud- 
ch the Uſe of which was not then known. Nor is den Motions from Side to Side, without Stirrups, 
* Blondus's Conjecture more reaſonable. He pretends, and with a naked Sword, or Pike in their Hands. 
dee that after the Citizens had given their Suffrages, they One Part of this famous Plain was watered by a 
As retired to Mount Citorio, to clear the Paſſages, and Rivulet which Feſtus calls Agua Petronia, and which 
«þ make, room for the other Cextzries, But beſides flows from a Fountain which was called Cati Fons, 
and that we find no Footſteps of this among the An; from Carus, the Name of the Roman to whom the 
But cients; it is certain that ſo little a Hill could not Field belonged, in which this Spring roſe. It ran 
vith afford room for all the People who had voted to into the Tyber; but we find no Foot eps of it now 
ang ſtand. Marlian imagined, that the Citorio was raiſed, remaining. Feſtus adds, That from an old Super- 
ſe⸗ in a long Courſe of Years, by the Ruins of Build- ſtition, it had long been cuſtomary for the Magiſ- 
s is ings. But this is a Conjecture advanced without trates to praQiſe certain Ceremonies, in crofling this 
| of Proof, ſince we find no Traces of any ancient Build- Rivulet, every time they came to The Campus Mar- 
The ings in this Place. tius, to treat of any important Affair. 
de- The Field of Mars was not only appropriated to And not to repeat what we have elſewhere ſaid 
But the aſſembling the Comitia by Centuries; but was of the Encloſure, in which the general Aſſemblies 
am the Place where the Troops were reviewed. Rome of the Roman People were held; we ſhall only ob- 

had alſo ereQed a military School, or a ſort of Aca- ſerve, after ſeveral Authors, that each of the thirty 
nd, demy, in this great Plain, where the Roman Youth five Tribes was in a ſeparate Encloſure of its own, 
De- were continually exerciſed, in — the Javelin, made with Wood. This Caution was thought ne- 
de. Running, Boxing, Riding, Leaping, and Swimming —_— prevent Confution. Cicero ſays, Ep. 16. 
Su 2painſt the Stream of the Tyber, and croſs it. Every B. 4. To Atticus, that he had a Deſign to divide theſe 
6 „ one there tried his Skill, in fighting on Foot, or on feveral Encloſures from each other by Marble Por- 
ther Horſeback, in the Juſts and Tournaments, which tico's; but the civil Wars which followed, prevent- 
ler were there appointed for the Diverſion of the Peo- ed his putting that Deſign in Execution. This was 
ls, ple. And the Nearneſs of the River afterwards gave reſerved for Lepidus the Triumvir to begin; and 

* Occaſion to another ſort of Exerciſe called Vau- ſomeYears after, Agrippa put the laſt Hand to this reat 

5 of machiz ; which were Repreſentations of Sea-Fights, Work, as will appear in the Courſe of this Hiltory. 
. in which the Romans qualified themſelves for more Near the Encloſure was built the great Town-Houſe, 
| all ſerious Engagements. In this Field of Mars the called Villa Publica; in which the Cenſors kept 
uch Citizens of Keme were alſo entertained. with Chariot- their Sittings, from the Year of Rome 319, and there 
ring Races, and Horſe-Races, on certain Days of the took the Cenſus. This Building alſo ſupplied Rome 
hich | Year; viz. the 29th of January, the 27th of Fe- with convenient Lodgings for the Ambaſſadors of 
| to bruary, the 13th of March, and the 18th of April, Nations at Enmity with them; and which the Se- 
rds, according to the old Roman Calendar. Theſe Games nate had made it a Rule never to admit into the 
r, as were inſtituted by Romulus, in Honour to the God * ren oath 52s 18 22 

Mars, under the Title of Eęuiria, according to Behind The Flaminian Circus, at a little diſtance 
an teſtus. Equiria Ladi, quos Romulus Marti inſtizuit, from The Campus Martius, ſtood the Tem ple of 
the per Equorum Curſum, qui in Campo Martio exerce- Bellona; in which the Senate aſſembled to give Au- 
n of tatur. And Varro ſpeaks of them much in the ſame dience to Ambaſſadors from Enemies, and to Ge- 
fury manner, B. 5. de Ling. Lat. Equiria, ab Equorum nerals who demanded'a Triumph. In the Porch of 
Uled Curſu; ev enim die currunt Equi in Campo tio. it ſtood the famous Celumma Bellica, of which we 
| the Nor is this Inſtitution forgotten by Ovid. Faſti, B. 1. have ſpoken, 2 330. Vol. 2. Note 78. This Tem- 
du, Where he obſerves, that if The Campus Martiut was ple was built by Appiut Claudius, as we have there 
ta overflowed by the Ber, the Equiria were celebra- obſerved. * © #5 | 
Day. ted on Part of the Hill Cælius, which was from 87 This T of Peace, which put an end to 
ans, thence called Campus Martialis. the firſt Panic War, was concluded in the Con- 
ities Altera gramineo ſpectabis Equiria Campo ſulſhip of Cains Latatins, and Aulus Poſtumins, a- 
wed Quem Tyberis curvis in laut urges Aquis. bout the End of the Year of Rome 511, See Vol. a. 
are Qui tamen ejecta, ſi forte tenebiter unde, | „ 
7 & Cœlius accipiet puluerulentus equos. on 
jerfis thazinian 


Vol. III. 
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Yea of * Envoys. They had remarked, that theſe Africans were very young Men; 
ROM E and they examined them concerning the ſeveral Expedients made uſe of, to con. 


| clude the Peace, which put an end to the firſt Punic War. But the Ambaſladors 
&. Szxvirr- could give but an indifferent Account of the Times of Lutatius, of which 
vs Kere, they had ſpoken; and this gave The Fathers a Suſpicion, that Carthage was not 
* 3 ſincere in her Proceedings. Then the Ambaſſadors were ordered to withdraw 
Conſuls. and The Fathers proceeded to give their Opinions. Marcus Livius ſpoke firt: ; 

and he thought it neceſſary to recall Caius Servilius the Conſul, from his Army * 
Hetruria. The Deciſion of this Affair, ſaid he, is of too great Importance to be 


undertaken, during the Abſence of both the Conſuls. It is not for the Honour of 


the Senate, to come to any Concluſion, till one at leaſt of the ſupreme Magiſtrates is 
at the Head of is. Servilius is the neareſt. Let him therefore return to Rome, 
and preſide in the Debate. Quintus Metellus, formerly honoured with the Di. 
torſbip, and three Years ago Conſul, ſhewed, by his Opinion, what a Friendſhip he 
had tor Scipio. No body, ſaid he, underſtands the real Deſigns of the Enemy better 
than the Pro-Conſul in Africa, After having laid waſte the Country near Carthage, 
he is now encamped almoſt under the Walls of that Capital: and conſequently is 
near enough to penetrate into the Intentions of the Senate of Carthage, whom he 
has forced to ſue for Peace. 1 am therefore 75 opinion, that we ought not to come 
to any Determination, without his Advice. After Metellus, M. Vterins Levinus, 
who had been twice Conſul, expreſſed himſelf thus. I firongly ſuſpect, that theſe 
pretended Ambaſſadors from Carthage are only Spies, diſguiſed under that venerable 
Name. I am therefore for ordering them to leave Italy, as ſoon as poſſible ; for 
ſending them back to their Ships under a Guard; and for directing Scipio to proſecute 
the War with Vigour. To Lævinuss Opinion, Lelius and Fuluius, the two 
Lieutenant-Generals of the Roman Army in Africa, added, That Scipio had not 
been inclined to Peace, but upon the Suppofition, that Hannibal and Mago would be 

Lie. B. 30. kept ſome time longer in Italy; That they themſelves were fully perſuaded, That 

6. 23. Carthage was only difſembling, in order to get time, till her two Generals were ar- 
rived ; and That as ſaon as they were returned into their own Country, ſbe would 
break off the Treaty, and renew Hoſizlities. And ſome Hiſtorians ſay, that this 
Opinioa preyailed, and that the Ambaſſadors were ſent back, without coming to 
any. Concluſion. But others, with more Probability, affirm, that the Peace was 
accepted on the Foot, upon which _ had propoſed it in Africa 58. 

Pohb. B. 15, F. XXIXIII. However, whilſt the Roman Senate were loſing time in Delibe- 


Zonaras, B. g. Tations about Peace or War, Hannibal *9 left Italy, and failed for Africa. And 
6. 13. the Conſul, Ser vilius Capio, who had not been able to keep him in 1zaty, only till 
| | the 


88 Whilſt the Roman Republick was in Expecta- the ill Deſigns of thoſe, who ſhould conſpire his 
tion of the great Events, for which Scipio was pre- Ruin. In order to do this, he delivered up all the 
paring in Africa, 8 arrived at Rome from Cities he had been Maſter of, to be plundered by 
Sagzntane, and in the Name of their City gave freſh his Army; not excepting thoſe, which had volun- 
1 of ber Fidelity. Aon with them tarily come over to his Intereſts. . Nevertheleſs, he 

me Cartheginzqn, Priſbners ;. who had come from confidered, that he was going to make his Name 
Carthage: to L 4 to, raiſe Auxiliaries there. The and Memory execrable, by this horrible Perfidiouſ- 
Sagan/ines h ee them, and committed them neſs; and therefore thought to eſcape the Odium of 
to the Care of ſome of their chief Citizens, to con- having violated the Faith of his Treaties, by com- 
vey them to Rome; and being Mg | Lon Oy mitting 12 rang of n Deſign my 
Senate, they: were ordeted into uſtody. The other. itched upon who brought him 
Deputies alſo brought with cem two hundred and the Orders Fo leave Iraly, and repair to Cue e; 
fifty Pounds Weight of Gold, and eight hundred and made him his Agent in the Affair. The Ge- 
Pounds Weight of Silver, which had been taken neral ſent him, at the Head of a Body of Troops, 
from th Pritaners: and theſe Spms were depoſited to all the Places which yet adhered to the Africa 
in the. Porch 71 Republick, under the perfidious Pretence of review - 
ſerabled. But T. ing the Carthaginian Garriſons,; and it is not to be 
be-returned; to, the Sag expreſſed, what Calamities the Fury of the Soldiers 

inyi thei brought on theſe unfortunate Cities. The Inhabr 
tants were ſtripped of their Goods, and driven from 
their Patrimonies. The old Men, Women, 
Children, who were forced: to fly for Refuge into 
foreign Countries, filled the Air with their Lamen- 
tations ; and rambled in Crowds about the Fields, 
carrying with them the few Proviſions, which the 
which he avaritions Aſdrabal had ſuffered them to carry off, 


was to make ſure of his Troops, reſolving to make for their preſent Subſiſlence. | I 
ule: of them, if there ſhould be Occaſian, againit The News of this cruel Treatment of allied Cu 
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the AmBaſſadors were gone, reſolved to croſs the Seas after him. But this Deſign Year of 
was not agrceable to {he Conſcript Fathers. They imagined, that the Conſul's ROM E 
Intention was only to rob Scipio of the Honour of concluding the Peace between ; 
Rome and Carthage; and they therefore ordered Mlius the Prætor to write to C. Sgr. 


Cepio to return to Italy. Indeed it was well known, that this Conſul had, con- vs Cario, C. 


trary to all Rule, left his Province, without any Orders from the Senate or People; 8 
and was by this time in Sicily; and it was neceſſary to recall him. But ÆAlius Conſuls. 


excuſed himſelf from ſignifying to him the Orders of the Senate. Cæpio, ſaid he, 
will have no Regard to my Letters; inaſmuch as a Prætor has no Power to give 
Law to a Conſul. So that it was neceſſary to create a DzFator, whoſe Autho- F. Capi. 
rity would be more reſpeted than that of e #liusz the Conſul Servilius nomi- 
nated Publius Sulpicius Galba to the Dictatorſbip; and he took one Marcus Ser- Lie, B. zo. 
vilius Pulex for his General of Horſe. Then Cæpio, not able to withſtand ſo 
abſolute an Authority, returned to Rome; and Scipio was left alone, to determine 
abſolutely for Peace, or War, as he pleaſed. The Truce was till ſubſiſting, the 
Carthaginians not propoſing to break it, till Hannibal arrived, and the Ambaſ- 
ſadors returned. But an unexpected Accident diſcovered their fraudulent Deſigns. 

$.XXXIV. SCIPTIO had, in the laſt Campaign, found his Fleet too weak to 
withftand that of the Enemy; and his Care to guard his Galleys with his Land- 
Forces had a little retarded his Conqueſts. Whether therefore he ſhould conclude 
a Treaty, or continue his Conqueſts, the Pro- Conſul thought a ſtrong Sea-Arma- 
ment abſolutely neceſſary. This would terrify Carthage, and either make her the 


was ſoon ſpread to thoſe which had not yet under- 
gone the ſame Fate; and the Burghers took to their 
— and fell with Fury on the Troops which 
Hannibal had cantoned in all thoſe Places. The 
Maſſacre was equal on both Sides, and the Streets 
flowed with the Blood of the People, and of the 


Soldiers. Virgins were torn out of their Mothers 


Arms; Women of Condition became a Prey to 
the unbridled Luſt of the Troops; and Aſarubal's 
Arrival completed theſe Horrors. This brutal and 
ſavage Creature filled all the Places where he came 
with Slaughter and Deſolation. 

After all theſe Barbarities, Hannibal wholly ap- 
plied himſelf to prepare for his Voyage to Africa. 
Among the Soldiers of different Nations, of whom 
his Army confiſted, the Italiant had the Reputation 
of being the moſt brave and warlike. He therefore 
uſed all poſſible Means to induce them to go with 
him; and eaſily prevailed on a Multitude of Rogues 
and Banditti, who had. voluntarily baniſhed them- 
ſelyes from their Co , to accompany him, to 
avoid the Severity of the Laws. Theſe were very 
ready to abandon, their native Country for ever, ſince 
their Crimes were ſuch, that they darſt not return 
home; but others were not to be deceived by the 
vaſt Promiſes of Hannibal. They preferred a quiet 
Abode in their native Country to the vain Hopes, 
and uncertain Advantages, which were propoſed to 
them from a foreign War. The: Carthaginian Ge- 
neral therefore, enraged at their Refuſal, aſſembled 
them all, as he uſed to do when he had any Orders 
to give, or military Rewards were to be diſtributed ; 
and when they came to the Place appointed, they 
were all on a' ſudden ſurrounded by the African 
Army. Then Hannibal condemned them all to Sla- 
very,/and ſuffered every one of his Soldiers to chuſe 
as many of theſe Katia as he pleated, for Slaves 
for his own U fe, or to ſell for his own Advantage; 
and ſome of them were cowardly: euoughito accept 
the General's Terms. But others were aſhamed to 
reduce to a baſe Servitude thoſe who had ſerved un- 
der the ſame Banners with them, and whom they 
looked on as their Fellow-Soldiers ; and this gene- 
rous on proved fatal to moſt of theſe /ru- 
lans. Hamnnibel forgot their = Services, and con- 
ſidered them only as ſecret: Enemies, ready to join 
with the Romans; and they only exchanged Slavery 
for Death. By the Order of this mercileſs General, 


2 


they were all ſhot to Death with Arrows, in the 
Sight of the whole Army. And before his Depar- 
ture, he cut the Throats of above four thouſand 
Horſes, and a =o Number of Beaſts of Burden, 
which he could not tranſport into Africa. Then 
the Troops he had gathered together were embarked, 
except ſome Battalions ; and whilſt they lay at An- 
chor, expecting a fair Wind, this Body of Troops, 
which was poſted on the Confines of Bruttium 
was attacked by the Inhabitants of Petelia. Several 
of theſe Soldiers were maſſacred ; and the Petelini, 
not expecting Hannibal, and content with the Ad- 
vantage they had gained, retired in good Order, and 
ſecured themſelves in their City. 

To which Abies adds, that Hannibal's Depar- 
ture was alfo followed by the Reduction of thoſe 
Nations in Italy, who had engaged for him. The 
Roman: granted a Pardon for their paſt Revolt, to 
all the rebellious Cities, bat thoſe of the Brateii, 
who were excepted out of the general Amneſty. 
This Nation had obſtinately adhered to the Intereſts 
of Carthage to the very Lal : and therefore to pu- 
niſh them for their Rebellion, they were diſarmed, 
deprived of Part of their Territory, degraded from 
the Honour of being Allies to Rome, loaded with 
heavy Burdens, and reduced to a kind of Slavery. 
Rome would not vouchſafe to admit them into her 
Armies; and employed them only in fervile Works. 
From Bruttium, the Conſals, and other Magiſtrates, 
had their L:fors, Fipſtafs, Apparitots, and other 
Officers, which were appointed to perform the moſt 
odious, and the Offices. And laſtly, the Ro- 
mam perpetuated. the Ignominy of theſe * by 
calling, them Bruttii, inftead of Bretii, or Brentii, 
which was their Name before their Rebellion. By 
this Alteration, they intended to point out their Bra- 
tality, and the Mcanneſs: of their Sentiments. Af- 
terwards, their Name became ptoverbial. Lo call. 
a Man a Bratvar, wes | to: fay he had no Honour, 
Feſtus, Diodorus Siculus, and Strabo, have all tran 
mitted! to us -Accounts of the Humiliation” of the 
People of Bratrimm; which they, as well as 4p- 


ian, aſctibe'to' their Revolt, Nevertheleſs, Szabo 


pretends, B. 5. that the Picentini, and Lacani, were 
treated with" as much Rigour fop their Unfaithful- - 
neſs. Thus Jeſhaa had, ſome Ages before, humbled: 
the wtiole' Nation of the Gibeomet, and reduced 
them to a ſhameful State of Slavery: 
- $ 4h 5 6 
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111 t leaſt prevent her intèrruptinę 
8 ap by wp did. Scipio thizefore ford 
. f Ships both from Szcily and Sardinia. The Squadron =_ 
n hundred Ships laden with Ammunitions, and twenty Ships 
5 ded Ss Pretor Lentulus; and they arrived ſafe in the Port, 
TN 24 2 But that which Octauius was bringing from . 
—_— | Paſſa e. It was at firſt becalmed ; and afterwards W torm 
had not ſo happy a f 5 two hundred Tranſports, and thirty Galleys for 2 2 
diſperſed it. Some © conſiſted, took Refuge under The Promontory 9 17 Pollo, 
which this Squadron > Haw rus, a little Iſland which covered t xy of 
ef N * within reach of Carthage itſelf, in a Place called The Hot 
Carthage ; an 


Waters. 
Tux the Sight 


more readily accept the 


> : identally expoled to 
Roman Ships which were acci 
py then, mate the gels Cordes forge the Trace nd ti 
be plundered by t Peace. The Populace crowded to the Door o _ wy, era; 
Fes po 6 b i ours demanded Leave to ſeize the Prey, which t 4 80 
and with — po Nevertheleſs, the wiſeſt of the r * * 
Waves offere: CE. People prevailed. Hamilcar _ — . 
mg cory of fifty Ships, viſit the EN po ge  whith the Ware. 
0 : 1 rts for 
which had fled into the — The Hor Waters, were towed into _ — _ 
K I oy or had abandoned gee bag" — * Me 1 Piece of 
thage. C ; aged at the News o | 
C.XXXV. 2 — — neither had the 1 * 
Treachery. The 2 whether ſhe was for Peace, or W. * * b heinous 
their Report gon of the Laws of Nations; and che Crime . 
manifeſt Infraction in that they themſelves had made the fir 0 
in the Carthaginians, It looked as if they had deſired it, on 19 oft pi R _—_ 
uſpenſion of 1 nevertheleſs, the prudent Pro Conſul re — * 
tunity wn 2 undertook to revenge e * b RE £6 Gn to the 
ment. 0 s the chief; with C ; 8 
92 Deputics, of 2 - People, and the Violences of — _—_ 
Carthaginians of the ens ſaid Bæbius, to our 5 r ll proftrate on th 
Tou came of your 17 C ompaſſion. After the uſual Libations, you felt pr 133 
untried, to raiſe our on the Ground, kiſſed the Feet of our Officer in ed for Peace. 
lage en eluce 10 be blame-worthy, and vanquiſhed; and 'the mighty E 
JJ 
f Han 2 ? Vain 2 1 — ping ns Port of Lacinium 93, 
0 as at laſt re | . 
vanquiſhed in Ny. — tho Danger that 9 ? ; Oug 5 7 T. Ale 7 
be ale 10 75 5 fler ſo many Diſaſter Ss, INE 77 — Fee recourſe 1 hey 
certainty of | OHCCe)S, to 'which of the Gods wi 7 
mo * yp? 17 87 75 9 07 will you again wo men ls N if 5 TO Yi g 7 
ny (ROY 333 - 22 | ou * have no Recourſe left, either to 
C ier res fone, ne that Victory inſpires, 
1 ety res york | The Senators themſelves did not even affect more 
provoked the 


| ough to hearken 
* Few of them were cool en 
oderation than the common People. 
Moderation than ti e 


pry 


; | oz | 0 her Deputies 
T1 1 8 | aphers a tion two Pro- 92 The Name of one of the two ot f 
80 1 | 2 7 , and that of the other, Luc * 
| ies of A * — one in the 2 | TY co Sergi Polybi r 


. 4 be the 
Algiers, which is thought to be 
＋ 1 Tue re it the Name 


is of Servius for that of Ser- 
— oY R A — Miſtake. The ow 
iſtorian does not mention any Servias Family 
_ | ſaid of t . Lacinian Pro- 
ve have ſaid of the 
—— now Cape de la C olonne, B. 21 
7. 419. of Vol. 2. Nete 9. 
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to Reaſon. 


The Heads of the Republick agreed 


| The Expe- 
dicnt they found out to begin Hoſtilities, was this, 


the Roman Ambaſſadors, they reſolved to ſend them 
armed Galleys; and at the ſame time gave their Ad 
chor near Utica, notice of the Departure of the Ambaſſadors, 


attack, and ſink the Roman Ship, as ſoon as the Convoy had 1 
Roman Galley came towards the Mouth 
Ships, which failed with her, left her on 
ſee the Roman Camp from thence ; and 
ſudden Departure of their Convoy. 


to the Port where the Roman Flect rode at Anchor ; 
Reaſon of their being ſo ſuddenly deſerted. They w 
ginian Galleys. Their Quinqueremis was a light S 
Rowers and Soldiers; and they made all the Reſiſtan 
a Company of brave Men, who were unexpectedly attacked. The Enemy's Gal- 


aks of their Prows; and the Car- 
But the Roman Quinqueremis, which 
withſtood theſe Attacks. Indeed, as ſhe was aſſaulted 
loſt ſome Soldiers; but ne- 
„and a vigorous Defence, ſhe either ſhunned the moſt 
or returned them. And this Battel being fought in Sight of the 


marched out of it, to aſſiſt 
fladors reſolve to ſteer along 
Till at length the Quinqueremis, being hard preſſed by the 
Strand; and there they found ſome 
ho had made more haſte thither than the Romans. In the 

theſe perfidious Men killed a great Number of the No- 


mans: and it was a kind of Prodigy, that the Ambaſſadors themſelves eſcaped, 
after two of the three had been wounded 4+. "os 


F. XXXVI. Tas Perfidiouſneſs, and theſe Hoſtilities, 
that the War would be renewed with freſh Rancour; t 
was too viſible to be diflembled. It therefore was take 
bats Arrival would produce 
by his Friends, 


try, he ordered a Sailor to the Scuttle of the Maſt of his Ship, to diſcoy 
Country, where he was going to land. 

replied, the Ruins of a Tomb on an Eminence. 
Preſage, ordeted him to (ail on; and at length hi 
Leptis 96, a City between S 7, and Adrumetum 98. 
in his native Country, which he had left at nine Years of Age, and had not ſeen 
tor three and thirty Years TTC 

Ax uosr at the ſame time, Lælius and Fulvius returned from Nome to Af 
%, the latter, to continue in his Poſt of Lieutenant · General in Scipio's Army; 
the former in Quality of Quæſtor, as well as Lieutenant - General. Theſe two 
Offices were not incompatible. Scipio's Friend brought him all the News from 


94 The Baęrads is a River in Africa, which tiſes 
in the Mountains of 'Lybia. bn kT 


When the 
of the Bagrada 94, the two Carthaginian 


were but too plain Proofs, 
he Infraction of the Truce 
n for granted, that Hanni. 


er the 


97 The City of Saſa is ſtill in being, and ſtands 
After it has paſſed twenty. five Miles a little Eaſt of Tunit. It is thought 
thr "gh The Provincia Zengitana, it diſcharges itſelf to be the ſame Place which Ptolomy calls Siga. 
MO The Gulpb of Carthage. It is now called e- At lealt the Situation this Geographer gives the lat- 

da | "4 ter, agrees with that of Ss/a. 


97 Ra * 12 | 8 It gloried in having 
J According to ian, the two Ar ors been founded y the Romans. 
died of their Woog 7 eee 98 We. ſhall ſpeak of the City Adrnmetens here- 


- 
- 


5 We have already ſhewn the Situation of Little after. It was formerly one of the moſt conſidera- 
7 : | we my 4 7 2 F 


ble Cities in Africa. . 
Vor. III. 2 rg Rome 


* 
x 
9 


(uch Dependance had they on Hannibals Return !) C 


5 


Geminus, > 
onſuls, 


an open Rupture; and this General, ſo long deſired App. in Punic. 
at length got Sight of Africa. As ſoon as he ſaw his native Coun- 2. B. zo. 
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Year of Nome; and doubtleſs did not forget to mention the Death of Fabius, his inveterate 


ival in Glory. | 
"" Minnie — Mika was now dead, at the Age of an hundred Years, after a ſhort 


Sickneſs. The Republick had not for a great while bred a greater Officer, or more 


zealous Citizens. He acquired the Surname of Cunctator, or The Temporizer, by 
his Delays ; tho, whether his Dilatorineſs was a Virtue, or a Fault, may admit of 
a Queſtion. But be that as it will, it muſt at leaſt be granted, that this cautious 
Conduct was very ſeaſonable in the perillous Times, when Fabius had the Com. 
mand of the Roman Legions. Had he been more precipitate, he muſt have ſunk 
under the Valout of the young, and the victorious Hannibal. But Fabius found 
means to weaken him by Delays, and preſerve for his Republick the Remains of 
her Forces, which at length were ſufficient to drive him out of Italy. In his civil 
Employments, Fabius governed Rome with Prudence. His Counſels were revered 
there, as ſo many Oracles. He was long Prince of the Senate, and did not reſign 
that Office, but with his Life. Indeed he caſt a little Blemiſh on his old Age, by 
his unworthy Jealouſy of Scipio. But this was a very pardonable Weaknels in a 
Man ſo very far advanced in Years. And laſtly, he likewiſe merited the Title of 
Maximus, which had been given to his 99 Great-Grandfather before him. But it 
muſt be confeſſed, the Opportunity he had of coping with Hannibal contributed 
much to raiſe his Glory above that of his Anceſtors. After his Death, the Roman 
People gave very ſignal Proofs of their Gratitude to him. They 100 taxed them- 
ſelves to raiſe a Sum, to defray the Expences of his 101 Funeral; not ſo much, 
becauſe he dicd poor, and wanted it, as merely in Teſtimony of their Eſteem for 
; E 
12 XXXVII. AnpD now, the Eyes of all the Nations in 2 and Africa were 
fixed on the new Scene that was going to be opened between Rome and Carthage. 
The two Heroes of the Age, Hannibal and Scipio, were ſoon to enter the Liſts: 
and all Men were intent on the future Succeſs, and wiſhed well to one or the 
other. The former had acquired as much Glory in Italy, tho he had failed of re. 
ducing it; as the latter had done in Hain, which he had conquered. None of 
Scipio's Victories were compared to thoſe of the Lake Thraſimenus, and at Cannæ; 
but Hannibals Succeſs was now no longer equal to his Courage. Tho Errors ap- 
in the Conduct of the African, he diſcovered an incomparable Genius for 
War. Tho the Roman was allowed to have more Virtues, he was likewiſe thought 
more capable of gaining Hearts by his Sweetneſs, than of cruſhing Enemies by 


:eat. Grandfather of Fabizs, according duced to the Weight of two Ounces, and conſe- 
W this Oainctns Fabius Rullus, who quently. the Quadrant to that of half an Ounce. — 
obtained the Honours df the Conſulſbip five times, veral Years after, in the Beginning of the ſeco 
and was promoted to the Dignities of Dictaror and Punic War, whilſt Fabizs was Dit ator, the As was 
Cenſor. the Term Avzs, which Livy uſes, he reduced a ſecond — — brought to one _ 
ſeems to have thought that Rullus was Grandfather, and conſequently the: xadrans to two Drams. 
and not Great-Grandfather to the Great Fabias: un- laſtly, when the As was reduced to half an = 
leſs. we fay that Ava: is a-general Term, which bg only, by Hed, P cherry in 3 _ _— ed 4 

ine: | er, or an tor. me int, iy 8, 
e b «adrans was then fixed to one Dram. It is ma- 
nifeſt therefore, that this Law was made before the 


ceſtor in general, in a direct Line. But be that as 
it will, we have followed the Greek Writer, whoſe | 5 
Authority has the moſt Weight with us; and upon Year Fabixs died, ſince there were fourteen — 
this Suppoſition, it is clear, that Onivtns Fabins Gur- between his Di&atorfoip and Death; and _ 
es was Grandfather to Fabws. As to his Ta quently the Ozadrars was worth but one Dram 
e Roman Hiſtorians have not clearly enough to] s time. _ | | | 
us who he was. Nevertheleſs, there is room to be- 101 The Year of Rome 550, was not only te. 
lieve, that Fabia, was the Son uf Dnimins Fabia, markable for the Death of Fabias, and the _ 
Max imus, ſurnamed Picłor, whom 2 of Hannibal; but likewiſe, according to Li vy, * 
faiſed to the Confulfſhip, in the Year o e 487. Fire which conſumed the Street called Pal 
Between Fabins Ke xhe Fabins (m9 mc Cones, bin» 14 of _ 8 
iC es mention no other of which wee have ſhewn, Vol. 2. 
2 * 1 n to Aſhes. And it was at OO, that nc 8 
utarch ſays every Perſon payed to- ſent ſo great a Quantity orn to Rome, 
wires 25 De Funeral 'a ſmall Buſhel 8 ſold for four Aſſes. The Roman __ 
Piece of Money then current among the Romans; 12 Games, which were alſo then 5 
probably the fame, which the Creek ine calls ed, 4 much to the Joy of the ecki 
raden; which was the Fourth Part of an % We And laſtly, in regard to the Memory of Fabius, = 
have already obſerved, that in the firſt Ages of Rome, Son was honoured with the Dignity of A«g# 3 1 
the I weighed a Roman Pound of twelve Dances, $ervins Sulpicius Galba ſucceeded this — — 
and conſequently the-9nadraws weights three. For the Dignity of Poxtifex ; which he had beld tog 
this Reaſon, fuys Pliny, B. 33. it was: called Trium. withthe Aagarate. 
Afterwards, in the firſt Panic Wir, the As Was te- 
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Force. In the Opinion of Mankind, the latter better deſeryed to conquer; but Year. of 
the former was better qualified for ir. Hence the Suſpenſion of Mens Minds be- R O M E 
tween two Generals, one of which ſeemed to have moſt Skill in the Buſineſs of 1 
— Cn Specs a more ous N "_ of all Tary Countries in the World, Co. SERVILE 
none were more concerned in the great Show which was preparing in Africa, W Cærio, 
than Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia. However, ſome were' for Rows, telters 2 my — 2 
thage; and pray ed for one or the other, as their Affections led them. At Rome Conſuls. 
- itſelf, the Expectations of the People were not free from Doubts and Diftruſts ; 
which appeared after the Election of the Conſuls for the Year of Rome 5 51. | 
AFTER the Dickator, Sulpicius Galba, had run over the Provinces of Hetruria, Year of 
and Ciſalpine Gaul, puniſhed the Rebels, and ſettled Peace there, he returned to K O N E 
Rome to preſide at the great Elections. The Comitia choſe Tb. Claudius Nero, and . 
M. 02 Servilins Pulex, Conſuls ; and as ſoon as they were in Office, the People and Tis. Cr Av- 
Senate were divided about their Provinces. The Senators were firſt of err 
that the Conſuls ſhould draw Lots, which of them ſhould go and command * 
Africa, with Scipio; and both Collegues appeared very deſirous of fo honourable ſuls- 
a Commiſſion. But Metellus, a faithful Friend to Scipio, and his Agent in the 
Senate, took care that The Conſcript Fathers ſhould come to no Determination to L. B 30. 
the Diſadvantage of the African *ro-Conful. They referred the Deciſion of the © © 
Pretenſions of the Conſuls to the aſſembled People. The Affair was brought be- 
fore the Comitia by the Tribunes of the People ; and not one of the Tribes was for 
giving Scipio a Coadjutor. Nevertheleſs, the Confuls, contrary to the Inclinations 
of the People, under the Pretence of a Decree of the Senate, drew Lots, which 
ſhould command an Army in Africa: but their Proceedings were not regular. And 
the Decree itſelf declared, that the Conſul, to whoſe Lot it ſhould fall to go and 
command in Africa, ſhould have no Superiority over Scipio. He was to be con- 
tent with conducting the Fleet; and to leave the Direction of all Affairs at Land, 
wholly to the Pro- Conſul: which was at leaſt equalling the Authority of Scipio to 
that of a Conſul, and increaſing his Glory by dividing it. Then Nero and Pulex 
drew Lots for their reſpective Provinces in the approachin Campaign; and the 
Command of the Fleet in Africa fell to the former, that of the Army 103 in He- 
truria to the latter. After this, the Republick, which now had only one War to 
maintain, disbanded many of her Troops. She teduced the numerous Forces ſhe 
kept on Foot, whilſt Hannibal and Mago infeſted Italy, to ſixteen Legions. But 
ſhe increaſed her Sea- Forces as much as ſhe leſſened thoſe at Land. P. Villius, 
who from being Prætor in Sicily, now ated: as Pro- Prætor there, guarded the 
Coaſts of that Iſland with twenty Galleys, and ſent twenty more from thence to 
ſecure Italy. Beſides, fifty Quinqueremes were equipped for Africa, under the 
Command of the Conſul Nero. Not to mention the great Fleet Scipio then com- | 
manded in Africa, and that which was cruiſing towards Sardinia. The Sea-Arma- 
ments of Rome were indeed very formidable; ſhe now deprived Carthage of the 
Empire ſhe had ſo long acquired over the Seas. = 
Ax in this Year, which ſo much raiſed the Hopes and increaſed the Fears of Man- 
kind, ſeveral Acts of Religion were alſo performed. Rome cauſed the Conſuls to 
diſcharge the Vow the DiFator Manlius had formerly made, to celebrate ſome Games, 


* - 


102 It appears by The Cqpitoline Tables, that Mar- ſence of Marcus Serviligs, the preſent Canſul, ſhould 
eng Servilins, one of the Canſuls for this Year 551, be thought neceſſary at Rome. 11. has — . — 
ws Brother to Caizs Servilias, who was Conſul the in the Text, that etruria had fallen by Lot to Pa- 
1 before, At leaſt, according to this ancient © /ex. The Government of Ciſalpine Gaal, and the 

onumen, it is certain, that they both were Sans Command of the two Legions. which Publius Qain- 
— one Caius Servilius, and Grandſons to one Pab- ligs Yargs then com nanded here, fell by Lot to 
— Serviliut. Some conjecture, that Marcus Ser- 2 Prator, Marcus Sextius. Cares 22 ſucceed- 
1 was ſurnamed Pzlex, from the Smallneſs of ed the Pro-Conſul Sempronius, who commanded" in 
__ tature. The Surname, of Ceminas had been Brattiam, at the Head of two Legioss.” Cneins Tre- 
7 RY in the Conſul's Branch of the Family, from mellius ſucceeded Publius Villins 7. pulus in the 
he ius and geintus Servilius ; the former of whom Government of Sicily; and Cain: 2 ins Cotta 
7 been Co in the Year of Rome FO The was made Prætor Ur vis in Rowe ; 3 is Ju- 

erm Geminus makes it probable, that this Pablias riſdiction ig nfiged to Cayſes between Ci xen 
and Quintus were Twins. . "and . Citieeh. a pours Was © 1 
103 After the Provinces of the Conſwls had "carry back to 


ub 
7 


conn | CG: 
ores e "eat e bo 
ome twenl! 


8. os} | ce Rk U A hips nd freen hun- 
* by Lot, the Senate and People rene e dre Romas Soldiers, which b heres been Ep. 


-ommand of the Army in Hetruria to Cai 7 8. ploycd in priard? 2 Ir YT RR 
viliar, the Conſul for the laſt Year, in bi che Pre: POO, 5 WA . * . 3 
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| Year of in Honour to certain Divinities. Nor were the People content with rejoicing in 
RO MEE theſe Shows for one Day; they were repeated for four ſucce ſſively. N evertheleſs, 
. theſe Amuſements, and the Victims which were ſlain, did not entirely appeaſe the 
N. C.av- Apptehenſions of the People. They remembred the Predictions Fabius had given 
Er out, a little time before his Death. The Romans had heard him affirm, that 
Puizx, Con- the Seat of the War was indeed changed, but the Danger not at all diminiſh. 
ſuls. -- ed. He. thought Hannibal as formidable in Africa, as in Italy. He had ſaid, 
Scipio will nd Hannibal not fo be ſuch an Adverſary, as the contemptible AC- 
drubal, or Syphax, who was formerly inſtructed in the Art of War by à vile Ro- 
bo 4 man. How great a Man is Hannibal! Spain, Ciſalpine Gaul, and Italy, Have 
A * been more than once over-run by. him! He was in a manner born in the Bo. 
ſom of Bellona, and ſpent his Infancy in Camps. He was victorious when a 
Child ; and tho yet young, has gained the Experience of the oldeſt Officers. The 
Army he commands is inured to Fatigues, and aſpires at nothing but ſhedding Ro- 
man Blood. When he left Italy, he carried with him into Africa numberleſs honour. 
able Spoils, which he has taken from us. Such are the Enemies Scipio is to contend 
with! How many of the Carthaginians, who now oppoſe him, have killed Roman 
Tribunes, Prætors, and Conſuls, with their own Hands! How many of them have 
received military Rewards, either for having forced our Lines, or t our Cities 
by Storm! Hannibal himſelf may boaſt of having vanqui ſoed more of our Generals, 
than our Conſuls have Lictors to attend them! Theſe Diſcourſes of Fabius, juſt 
before his Death, made the ſtronger Impreſſion on the People, becauſe they had 
been but too ſenſibly. convinced of the Truth of what he aflerted. They had ſeen 
the. tragical Scenes: he ſpoke of, with their own Eyes; and the nearer the Danger 
approached, the greater were-the Diſtruſts even of thoſe who were moſt prejudiced 
in S$cepro's Favour.  _ YON E Iu 4 

Bor then Carthage had her Diſquietudes too. The People there remembered 
the two Battels, which had lately covered Africa with Blood. They were ſcn- 
ſible, that the Alliance they had made with Numidia, was become in a manner 
uſeleſs, by the Captivity of Syphax. Maſiniſſa, a Prince of known, Valour, and 
zealous in the Intereſts, of Rome, had made himſelf Maſter of almoſt; all the Do- 
minions of his Rival, and was now wholly employed in raiſing up new Ene- 
mies againſt the Cart haginians. Cyrtha, the capital City of King Hyphax, was then 
in his Power; and it was to be feared, that this vaſt Country would become en- 
tirely Roman. The Carthaginians alſo looked on Scipio with Dread; they imputed 
to him only, the Misfortunes of having been driven out of Spain and Italy. They 
ſaid he was an Avenger whom Heaven had raiſed up, to puniſh their Pride. 
Such were the Thoughts and Diſcourſes of the moſt Fearful; whilſt the moſt Fierce 
thought they had an infallible Reſource in Hannibal. They believed he would 
prove a ſurer Defence to Carthage, than Fabius and Marcellus had been to Rome; 
and being full of this Hope, the moſt Dating repented of their having demanded, 

and obtained, a Peace. 26; 715 2 g. vil) © 
F. XXXVIII. ix the mean time, Hannibal had left the Place where he landed, 
and advanced towards 104 Adrumetum. He knew not whether the Roman Senate 
had granted Carthage a Peace, or refuſed it. The Ambaſſadors ſent to Italy to 
treat of it, were not yet returned. At leaſt Hannibal knew not that his Senate 
were inclined to War; till the Infraction of the Truce gave him an Aſſurance, that 
Hoſtilities were going to be renewed. But then he took his Meaſures to gain over 
to him as many Numidians as poſſible. He made an Alliance with the little King 
455. in Puric. of the 195 Areacides in Numidia: and another Lord 106 of that Country brought 
him a Reinforcement of a thouſand Horſe. Vermina, the ſecond Son of Syphax, 
joined all the Forces he had left, to thoſe of Hannibal; and was wholly bent on 
revenging the Cauſe of his Father and elder Brother, who were kept in Chains at 


© . 104 Adrumetum Was a City of Aries, which metta, or Hamameta, in the Language of the Arabi. 
_ was thought to haye been founded by. a Colony of But others place it near Toulba, _ 

Phoenicians. It ſtood on the Sea-Coalt of The B 105 The Name of the Areacides was unknown 
 ſacene Province, or of the Kingdom of Tas, 2 both to the ancient and modern Geographers. 80 
yenty five thouſand geometrical Faces, that is, twenty that we cannot gueſs what Part of Numidia they 
five nes, Eaſt of Carthage. According to Mer- inhabited. | | * 

cator, the Situation of this ancient City agrees well 106 Appian gives this Lord the Name of Meſe- 
enough with that City which is now called Maho- tulut. , * ><A 
It 2 071 , 


— 


did not diminiſh theit Hatred. 
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Rome. The Carthaginian General entered alſo into a Negotiation wit 
Numidian Lord named Tychenus; and got ſome Horſes of him to A RY 
Cavalry. Hannibal found means to perſuade this Prince, who was alſo a Friend  PLI © 
to Syphax, that if Rome ſhould be victorious in Africa, the ambitious Maſiniſſa Tre. C | 
would deprive him both of his Dominions and his Life. Upon which Tycheus ee Nemo, | 
declared for the Carthaginians, and brought Hannibal two thouſand Horſe So — 
chat the artful General increaſed his Troops, with a conſiderable Reinforcement 3 805 
of Numidians. Indeed, he did not always depend on all the Bodies of Men. P. B. 15. 
which came from Numidia, and offered him their Service. Four thouſand Horſe, BE 

which had formerly ſerved under Jyphax, and had ſince gone over to Maſmiſſa, 

came to inliſt themſelves in his Troops; but Hannibal ſuſpected them of Trea- 

chery, and delivered them up to the Archers in his Army, -who ſhot them to death 

with their Arrows. | 

Axp whilſt Hannibal was thus drawing off from the Romans, all the People, 

and petty Kings he could, in Numidia ; Scipio was renewing the War, with all 

the Fury that the Perfidiouſneſs of the Carthaginians deſerved. He took Towns 

from the Africans, not by Capitulation, as formerly, but by Force ; and no longer 

gave any Quarter, or ſhewed any Mercy. He made all the Inhabitants of the Ci- 

ties he took by Aſſault, to paſs under the Toke ; and he ſent Courier after Courier 

to Maſmiſſa, preſſing him to leave his Dominions, and come and join him, with 

all the Forces he could get. Beſides, this Prince had carried with him into Nu- 

midia, ten Manipuli of Romans, whom he had made uſe of, in reconquering his 
Dominions; and they were wanted, to ſtrengthen the Roman Army. But during 

theſe Expeditions, Scipio did not give himſelf up to his Reſentments; his Reaſon 

always kept the Aſcendant over his Paſſion. And in ſhort, in the midſt of Blood 

and Slaughter, he never forgot the Duties of Humanity, or the Laws of Na- 2. «. 4. 
tions, Poſterity cannot enough admire the noble Example of Moderation 

which he ſhewed, at a time when the Carthaginians deſerved the worſt of Treat- 

ment. 

Tae Ambaſſadors Carthage had ſent to Rome, to treat of Peace, at length re- 

turned to Africa, when Affairs there were more embroiled than ever. Fulvins Gilly 

who had convoyed them to Itah, landed them at the Port, where the Roman 

Fleet was in Harbour; and it was natural for Scipio, to return on the Carthaginian 
Ambaſſadors, the ill Treatment his own had received. 107 Bæbius therefore arreſted 

the Cart haginians as Criminals, and did not doubt but the Pro-Conſul would empower 

him to execute his Revenge upon them. Bæbius had been perſonally ill treated 

by the Carthaginian Senate; and he acquainted the Pro-Conſul, that he had de- 


tained theſe unfortunate Men. But, to his great Surpriſe, he found that Scipio 


reſpected their Character of Ambaſſadors, though from a Nation, which did not 
deſerve the leaſt Regard. The General ordered, that they ſhould be received with 


Humanity, though he was at the ſame time informed, that they had brought him 


full Powers from his Republick, to conclude or reject a Peace with them, as he 
thought fit. Nor did Scipio only abſtain from inſulting rhe Carthaginians in 
their Ambaſſadors; he commanded that they ſhould be treated with Reſpect, eareſ- 
ed, and ſent back to Carthage. He knew, that it had always been agreeable to 
his Republick, to ſhew Regard to the Law of Nations; and Scipio did not fo 
much conſider, what Carthage had deſerved, as what became the Virtue of -a Ro- 
man. He kept up the Glory the firſt Citizens of Rome had acquired, more by 
their rigid Virtue, than their Arms. And the Virtue of the Pro-Conſul on thi 
Occaſion, had the Effect he expected, both on the Carthaginians, and Hannib 
His Moderation abated their Fierceneſs, and raiſed their Admiration, though it 
| | ns a Neon 


6. XXXIX. NEVERTHELESS, Scipio did not ceaſe ravaging the Fields and taking 


fore his Departure, that 
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Polgh. B. 15. have terrified Hannibal. He conſidered that he ſhould more eaſily obtain advan- 
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i 10 N | 8 Zama. This Was a {ons 

tum, and came and encamped under 8 

x 828. — — — forced to advance up into the Country, near two hun- 

DLL ꝗred Miles from the Sca- Shore, which he left: And from his new Camp, Hanni. 

N. Cr. bal ſent out his Spies, to diſcover the Situation, Strength, and Appearance, of the 
IB. AVU- x 


| ics were known by their Air, and taken; and they confeſſed, 
Ds N 75 "ſeat by Hannibal, — watch Scipio's Steps, and acquaint the 
Cart haginian with them. It was then a ſettled Cuſtom in all Nations, which were 
at War, to put Spies to Death. But Scipio's Greatneſs of Soul raiſed him above 
common Rules. He put theſe Wretches into the Hands of his Tribunes, and or- 
dered his Officers to lead one of them, into all the Quarters of his Camp, ſhew 
him the whole Army, and conceal nothing from him, which he was ſent out to 
diſcover. When he had walked through all the Trenches, and ſeen 2 thing 
with his own Eyes, he was brought back to the General, who * im, Nhe. 
ther he had ſcen all. And upon the Spy's aſſuring him, that he had, Go back 
then, replied Scipio, with your Companions, to the General who Jens | 2 give 
bim the Account he expects from you. Nor was even this enough. Scipio ordered that 
Meat ſhould be given them, and Money enough to defray their Expences in their 
Return. This Ait of Confidence, and this Magnanimity, : ſurpriſed all Africa. 
The Nations there were not uſed to make War ia this polite __ 3 And the 
fierceſt of Men are capable of being ſtruck with ſuch unexpected 1 "om as this, 
which proceed from an uncommon Greatneſs of Soul, Hannibal himſelf was af- 
feed with it; and it is ſaid, that being tranſported with 2 at it, he 
reſolved to have an 109 Interview. with Scipio, and ſent to him to de = ne. : 

S. XL. MASINISSA was now arrived in the Roman Camp with fix thou- 
ſand Foot, and four thouſand Horſe; and this great Number of Enemies mult 


Terms now, than if he did not deſire a Peace, till he had received ſome 
— Beſides, his Proviſions began to fail. A. Thermus, one of Scipio's 
gionary Tribunes, had juſt intercepted a conſiderable Party of Carthaginians, 1 0 
were carrying Proviſions to Hannibals Camp; had killed four e : x 
made as many Priſoners of War ; and carried the Convoy of Proviſions to the Ro- 
man Camp. Want ſoftens the fierceſt of Men: And Hannibal, himſelf did not 
now diſdain to have recourſe to Maſiniſſa. The latter was an African by Birth, 
had been brought up in Carthage, and had many Friends there. To him therefore 
the Cart haginian General addreſſed himſelf, to intercede with Scipio for him. 
MAS 7 NISS$4 diſcharged his Commiſſion with Zeal. He asked, nay en- 
treated Favour for the Carthaginian People; and the Pro- Conſul had too mu 
Regard for his Entreaties, to reject him. He condeſcended to form the Plan 


a. Truce, which was to be the Preliminary to a Peace. The only Condition 


pi anded was, That all the Ships, Men, and Effects, which had been ſcizcd, 
ee. the diſperſed Roman Fleet, ſhould be reſtored him; and That a thou- 
ſand Talents ſhould be paid him by way of Fine, for contravening the 2 
Haunibal readily. conſented to this Article; thereby obtained a Truce; and the 
Famine ceaſed in his Camp. The Senate of Carthage were likewiſe as roady * 
rant the Noman his Demand. But it was alſo neceſſary to get the Conſent o 
So — Who, warmed with their Climate, and Prepoſſeſſions, oppoſed the 


Deſires of the wiſeſt of the Senators. The Grandees, ſaid the Commons, deſire 
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W and Carthage, there will then” Africa. - © © r ae 
2 wagon — and — five Miles from 109 Livy does not ſay that Hannibal ” ou 
i — to Zams. So that, it is probable; Eu- ed of himſelf to have a Conference ou 24.004 
fins Probus,' or his iſts, were miſtaken: in their He: doubts whether it was propoſed by — — 
Calculation. Add to this, that we muſſ take care ral-of- his own Accord, or by Order o 
not to confound this City with that Zams, af Cartbage, | 
which Serabo mentions. This ancient G | 
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4 Peace, only that they may reign the more def otically in Carthage, Hannibal Year of 
himelf ſeeks the Friendſhip of the Romans, only 5 ſupport his Tris: Aſdrubal ROME 
has alſo done the ſame thing. Have not we ſeen him draw near to Scipio's Camp — N 
in the Night, in order to ſurrender himſelf up to him; and purchaſe his own Re- Tis. Crao- 
conciliation with our Enemies, at the Price of our Liberty? Theſe Diſcourſes 2195 Neo, | 


« SERVILIUS 
which Por.ex, Con- 
the artful Hanno had ſpread, of the pretended Treachery of Aſarubal: But never- Porex, Con 


were indeed built on no other Foundation than ſome maliciqus Reports, 


theleſs, theſe falſe Rumours were the Death of that unfortunate Father of Sopho- 
nisba. Some ſeditious Perſons among the Pcople went in a tumultuous manner, 
to ſearch for him in the City, whither they ſuppoſed he was come; and indeed 
Aſarubal had fled for Refuge to his Fathers Tomb, and had there ended his Days 
with Poiſon. But the Rage of theſe Mutineers was not appeaſed at the ſight of 
his dead Body. They dragged it out of the Tomb, cut off his Head, fixed it on 
a Lance, and carried it through all the Streets of Carthage. Thus died one of 
the moſt illuſtrious, and braveſt Noblemen, in the Carthaginian Republick. He 
probably would have overcome any Rival, except Scipio ; but to complete his Miſ- 
fortune, this great Commander of the Romans was the Adverſary which Heaven 


' ſent againſt him, both in Sain, and Africa. And after he had fo often eſcaped 


Scipio's Arms, he ſunk under the Perſecution of his fellow. Citizens. They un- 
juſtly condemned him, and treated him in an ignominious manner, even after his 
Death. A terrible Example for the greateſt Men, who are expoſed to the ſudden 
Storms of a popular State! The ſame Caprice which raiſes them to the higheſt 
Henours, as ſoon throws them down from thence, and deſtroys them. 

§. XLI. AND now, the Commons having gotten the Aſcendant in Carthage, the 
Truce Hannibal had deſired, and enjoyed for ſome Days, was again broken. Or- 
ders were ſent to that General to continue the War, and not delay coming to a 
deciſive Battel. But it is probable, that though Hannibal executed theſe Orders, 
it was utterly againſt his own Inclinations. He had, I know not what ſecret 


Forebodings, of the approaching end of his Glory, and Scipio's — over 
1 


him. And indeed, when the Roman found himſelf under a Nece ty of renew- 
ing Hoſtilities, he began with a ſignal Action. He led his Army to 119 Parthus, 
a large City, pretty far up in the Country, and took it by Aſſault; and this 
111 made Hannibal again very ſollicitous to end the War with a Conference. The 
Roman Army was advanced as far as 112 Nadagara, and Scipio had fortified him- 
ſelf there. The Place 113 the Roman had choſen was convenient, eſpecially for 
Water, which Armies in Africa often want; and from thence, Scipio ſent Han- 
nibal Word, that he was ready to agree on a Place for an Interview. Then the 
Carthaginian came and encamped four Miles from the Roman Camp, on an Eminence, 
from whence he was forced to ſend a little farther for Water. Between the two Camps 
there was a large Plain, which was cntircly open; ſo that neither General had 
Reaſon to fear an Ambuſh there : And this was the Place choſen for the Mcet- 
ing. The next Day the two Generals, eſcorted by a like Number of Guards, 
came to the Place appointed; and then they ſeparated from their Attendants, each 
vith his Interpreter, and held a private Conference. Perhaps two greater Men 


110 We don't know the Situation of the anci- were fixed, for a Conference between the two Ge- 
ent City of Parthns in Africa. Appian is the only nerals. . | 
Author who mentions it. 112 The Ancients don't agree about the Name 
111 According to Valeriut of Amium, quoted by of this City. Some, as Prolomy and Antoni nut, call 
Livy, the taking of Paribas was followed by a it Naraggara, Livy calls it Nadagara ; but it is 
conſiderable Victory, which Scipio gained over Han- moſt commonly called Narangars. It ſtood on 
bal. This ancient Author ſays, that twelve thou- the Confines Namiadia, a hundred and ninety 
d Carthaginians were killed upon the Spot, and Miles South of Carthage, between the Rivers Ba- 
that ſeventeen hundred others ſaved their Lives, by grads and Ampſaga, And according to ſome, it 
endring at Diſcretion. Then, according to him, retains its ancient Name to this Day. 
flannihal being reduced to great Extremi , ſent 


Appian here mentions the Adventure of the 


11 
eputies to the Roman General, defigning ſeriouſly Carthaginias Spies, which we have before related 


Venter into proper Meaſures to put an end te a in the Text, after Polybins and Livy. But this 
ar, the fatal Conſequences of which he now FaQt ſeems to be certainly miſplaced? Hannibal 
Foreſary, The Perſon who was at the Head of the now thought of treating of a Peace between Rome 
Putation, came, according to our Author, in and r in good - And it is very im- 
le, he ſhou y 


0 
fight of the Roman Camp, accompanied by ten d run the Hazard 


of giving Scipre 
Other Carchaginians. They were all into | Cauſe to ſuſpe& him, and of obſtructing the Con 
the Pre-Confat s Tent ; and the Day and Place ference he def. & 3%] 
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5 the Iſlands between Africa and Italy. And we ars content to confine our ſolves 1% Yeir of | 
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urge the Inſincerity with which th 
Theſe rwo Herocs had never yet ſeen one another; but Fame had inge the Inj hae 7 go gy 
vent Surpriſe. ele 


Carthaginians are reproached ; or Suſpicion N 
. : founded on the Breach of the late Treaty. Are not 1 | picious Tis. Cr av 

of the other. Their Surpriſe at meeting, kept them 

3 d Silence ; which at length Hannibal broke, in 
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lus. © theſe Weng „ , yal of the Gods, that I. who was the Author of T War, 
Livy, B. 30. Be 4 inf to deſire a Peace, it 9 7 25 ve leaf — F your Glory, 
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$2008 r That great Man was the firſt 1 ** * F wy 1 
Log „ TOE ne i Traly But to his Son I ſue unarmed for 4 —4 | Fg ale it 

e, hich I have gained my ſelf ſome Repirarione 4 Temp, of Mind 
Livy 3624 a long War, in * if the Gods had given Our Fathers ſuc A NT: 4 9%: 

_ been contented with your Continent of Italy, an t 
that Ton could _ Even Sicily and Sardinia are bur @ poor e o jon, 
Dominions in we Site you have been at, in conquering them. on t 8 Ri. 
wr W os aſt it is now irrecoverable. We have exten 7 4 — + 1 
enlarge upon what Ion have brought the War in!0 ours. J have 35555 [wy 
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u for a Peace. Indeed, both Tou and I 

has happened to ut E Aale will without * ratify 

2 12 What then is wanting to complete it, but a 3 Jl 

any Treaty we ſba my Age, my Misfortunes, my Love of my a" - upto 

: Concord ? As for me, my to which I return far advanced in Tears, 4 p _ in = 

left in my Inf. . the Hazard of Battels. But is that Scipio's ro of A £ 

zo prefer Rep * hitherto always ſucceſsful, promiſe himſelf the e ** 

He, yet 77 70 Conqueſt of Spain ? Ton indeed now are, as 1 formerly wm N 
1 The Lake Thraſimenus, and Cannæ. Tou were, like me, pi 


Head of an Army almoſt in your Infancy ; and you have revenged the Death of 
e | 


gag, if Þ IV; has completed what Piety began; and you 

your Father and * jel Ie. = of $i Though made 2 re ri = 

: have driven . r have ſoon removed the Fears of your rr 4 burnt two 
Lioy, ibid. legal Age, 50% to Africa deftroyed two Armies here, taken | an A Cities 
brought the War in 18 * 4e Syphax Priſoner, deſtroyed many of "Os 6; * 

pos 1nd = — and thereby forced me from Italy, after ſixteen Tears Nr alas 
— ne Homerfal Motives to you, no doubt, t0 COT ba wh irrepardbl 
Scivio! T had formerly the very ſame Sentiment: 2 e met 


hortt the Man, 2195 Nezo, 
who propoſes a Peace, and the preſent Diſpoſitions of thoſe who ack AFB i bene? 1.208 
aſſure you of the Preſervation of it? It zs no leſs 4 Man than Hannibal who off fuls. IM. 
fers himſelf as a Guaranty for the Promiſes he is commiſſioned to make; and it is 
Carthage Herſelf, who, preſſed by a troubleſome War, deſires a little Reſpite. My 
Word, and 3 Neceſſtty, are ſufficient Securities to you, of our Conftancy in 
obſerving the Treaty. Hannibal knew how to begin the War, 


and c it on, not- 
withſtanding his Loſſes; and he will know how to maintain Me Geary, 7 


Laſſe Th 
Credit I have gained in my Republick, makes me hope, that fhe will never rides 


any Work of mine. 

_ Tzese Words, in which the Subtlety of the Carthaginian was very apparent, were 
received by Scipio with all the Haughtineſs of a Roman. ] took it for granted, 
ſaid he, that you left Italy, purely to come and prevent our ſettling a Peace here. 
The bare Hopes of ſeeing you, made your Carthaginians inſolent. e Articles of 
Peace were all drawn up; Carthage had conſented to them; and Rome was very 
willing to confirm them. But your Departure from Bruttium cauſed the Treaty io 
be violated, and produced Hoſtilities contrary to the Law of Nations. And now that 
you are at laſt arrived here, how are the Conditions of the Peace altered ! In order 
to obtain it, you will grant us, you ſay, Spain, Sardinia, and Sicily? But were we 
- not in Poſſeſſion of them, before any of our Conferences? If you had made this 

Propoſal before you left Italy, it might perhaps have been thought a tolerable one. 
But can we accept it now ? The Truce has been broken ; and you deſpiſe a Peace, 
though you ak one! Jou have ſtruck off all the burdenſome Articles conſented to in 
the firſt Treaty; and fay nothing, of any Satisfattio for the Violence offered to 
our Ambaſſadors, of making Reparation for the Plunder of our Ships, of the 
five thouſand Talents we demand:d, or of the Hoſtages which we required. 
Shall you then receiue Advantage by your Perfidiouſneſs, and profit by your want of 
Faith? As to the Inconſtancy of Fortune, I have not forgotten it, Hannibal; but 
allow what you ſay on that Head. Tet after all, it is better to run the Hazards 
of 4 Battel, than to ſuffer Treachery to eſcape unpuniſhed. The Gods will avenge 
it, by my Arms. If you will ratify the Conditions ſent to Rome, I will conſider 
of it. If not, let us take to our Arms, and haſten to the Battel ! 

F. XLII. Ar theſe Words the two Generals parted; each returned to his Camp 
to declare that the Conference had produced no good Effet; and it was therefore 
neceflary to make Preparations for renewing Hoſtilities. And indeed, never was 
Conteſt of more Importance, Not only the Fate of Rome and of Carthage de- 
pended upon it; the Empire of the World was to be the Reward of the Victory. 


Livy, ibid. 
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EARLY the next Morning, Scipio without more delay, marched out his Troops 45. in Panic. 
into the Plain. 114 Cilla was a Village pretty near the two Camps; and near the 294+ B. 9- 
Village was an Eminence, which it would be ſome Advantage to ſeize, and Scipio Jag | 
therefore made himſelf Mafter of it. Hannibal alſo ſent a Detachment to take 
Poſſeſſion of it, but his Africans came too late, They were repulſed by the 
Roman Troops, and this began the Battel. It is ſaid, that Hannibal was forced 
to fight contrary to his Inclination, at a time when he did not expect it, His 
Army wanted Water; and in order to get ſome, his Men had been buſy all Night 
in digging Wells, had fatigued themſelves with their Work, and wanted Sleep. 

But the Roman preſſing him hard, it was difficult for him to retreat. The Order Pl. 2. 15. 


of Battel obſerved in both Armies was this. Hannibal made a large Front with 2.9. Aud from 


his Elephants, which were armed, and carried Towers. He had aboye fourſcore wo 1 


ot them in his Army ; which was fo conſiderable a Number, that it muſt have 
terrified the Romans. The Carthaginian therefore artfully placed them at the Head 
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Year of of bis Troops. In his ſecond, Line he poſted the Mercenaries his Republick had 
RO ME hired into her Service; which conſiſted of Li 
DL. Baleares ''5 Iflands, Moors, and ſome Macedonians, which King Phil;p had ſent to 
The third Line conſiſted of the Natives of the Coun- 
try, that is, Cart haginians, and other Africans ; and laſtly, in the Rear, at the Di- 
ſtance of a Stadium from all theſe, Hannibal poſted his Italians, whom he had 
brought with him, becauſe he ſuſpected their Fidelity. His Cavalry flanked his In- 
fantry on both Sides; the Carthagintan Squadrons to the right, and the Numidian 
to the left. Scipio drew up his Men according to the Order he had obſerved in 
the Enemy's Army. His Haſtati formed his firſt Line, his Principes the ſecond, 
and his Triarii the third. Lælius, ''5 at the Head of the Italian Cavalry, led up 
the left 17 Wing, and Maſiniſſa, 8 with his Numidian Squadrons, cloſed the 
right. So that there was nothing extraordinary in this Diſpoſition; it was the 
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the Aſſiſtance of Carthage. 


common Method uſed by the Romans. 


reſiſt this great Number of Elephants, it was neceſſary to leave 119 large Spaces 
between his Manipuli. This gave theſe furious Beaſts the more room to penetrate 
into his Army; where they would ſoon be ſurrounded by the Manipuli to the 
right and left; and would thereby be the more eaſily wounded on both 120 ſides, 
The Roman filled theſe Spaces with his light- armed 
Infantry, and gave them Orders to retire behind the firſt Line, or to one Side, 
as ſoon as the Elephants ſhould be in Motion. 
both Hannibal and Scipio harangued their Troops. The latter, with a ſteady Voice, 
and with as much Aſſurance, as if the Gods had promiſed him the Victory, put 
his Romans in mind of his Exploits in Spain, and Africa, and of the Perfidiouſ- 
neſs of the Carthaginians. Lou muſt, ſaid he, either c 
no Aſylum in a foreign Country. As for Hannibal, he could only addreſs himſelf 
by Interpreters to Soldiers of ſo many different Languages, whom he put in mind 
of his Victories in Italy, and the great Number of Romans he had lain : and 
then he ordered them to turn their Eyes to Scipios Army, which appeared lels 


and driven out of the Battel. 


numerous 121, than his. 


* 
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AFTER this, the Action was begun by the Numidian Cavalry, who skirmiſhed 
Then the Elephants began to move, and ſome of them were ſo 
affrighted with the Shout the Roman Army gave, that they turned about, and fell 
Infantry, and Numidian Cavalry, of the Carthaginian Army. Ma- 
{niſſa therefore led on his Squadrons to the Wing which the Elephants had bro- 
ken, overpowered it, put it into Diſorder, and left one Flank of the Enemy's Ar- 
my entirely open, and unguarded by the Horſe. 
a great Slaughter among Scipzo's light-armed 122 Men. But at length they affrighted 


for ſome time, 


on the Mooriſh 


115 The Baleares Iſlands are now known 
5 Names of Majorca and Minorca. See 
4 | 


S | 

116 Livy ſays, that Lelizs was then in 
the Roman Army. — 

117 Appian differs from Polybias and Livy in 
this Particular. He places Lælius in the right 
Wing. But it is more reaſonable to believe theſe 
two Hiſtorians than him. 

118 Apis alſo contradicts thoſe two Authors 
in this Inſtance. He gives the Command of the 
left Wing to Octavia:; and places Maſiniſſa at the 
Head of the Namidiax Cavalry, and the Auzilia- 
ries, which he had brought to the Roman Army. 

119 According to this new order of Battel, the 
Diſtances which the Generals uſed to leave be- 


tween the Mavipul;, exadly anſwered to one an- 


other ;-ſo that the Prizcipes were not poſted over 


DS be te Daten ons 
Scipio an t ts, 
Soldiers againſt the Fury of thoſe Ani- 
beat down every 
F — 4 25, 
expoſed his Troops 
theſe Beaſts. Appias is the only 
who ſays, that Scipio's De- 


* 
- * 


3 


without 


Ligures, Gauls, Spaniards raiſed in the 


Only Scipio obſerved, that in order to 


When all Things were ready, 


uer, or die. Mu have 


The reſt of the Elephants made 


them 


ſign in making the Spaces in each Rank to anſwer 
one another in a dire& Line, was to give his Ca- 
valry the more play. 

120 According to Appian, the Pro-Conſul had 
placed at the Head of his firſt Line, ſome Soldy 
ers, armed with long Poles, headed with Iron, that 
they might reach the Elephants at a Diſtance; and at 
the ſame time, he ordered his Infantry to give ws 
before theſe heavy Beaſts, and retireto the right 
left. Then all the Legronaries were to throw a 
theſe Animals from all Parts, a ſort of Javelin, the 
Head of which had two Edges. Above all, the 
General had ordered them to aim at the Trunks of 
the Elephants, and to draw near to them Sword in 
Hane, to cut them off; but with Caution, and 
expoſing themſelves to manifeſt Danger. 

121 According to Appian, Haunibal's Army 4 
mounted to fifty thouſand Men. That of Sc 
conſiſted of twenty three thouſand Foot, and fiſteen 
hundred Horſe, partly Roman, and partly /ta1as; 
excluſive of the Auxiſiaries which Maſiniſſa, and a 
petty King of the Country named Lacumaces, Þ 

ought the' Pro- Conſal. The latter had but fis 
hundred Horſe in pay. | 

122 The Elephants, ſays Appiar, already 
to break into the main Body, and the _ 
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them with their Darts; forced them into the wide Spaces between the Manipuli ; Year of 
and then being wounded on all ſides, or forced to fly, they left the Plain, and made K 0 M E 


Way for another kind of Battel. Some of theſe unweildy Beaſts fell on the right 


Wing of Hannibals Army, and broke his Horſe. Upon which Lælius, taking Tiz. Crav- 


Advantage of this Opportunity, fell on theſe Carthagmian Squadrons, and routed 
them, as Maſiniſſa 23 had done thoſe in the left Wing. But theſe conſiderable 


gaged. As they were heavily armed, they advanced ſlowly againſt the Encmy's 
Infantry. But when they came up, there followed a cloſe and reſolute Engage- 
ment, which was begun with an unequal Shout. On the fide of the Carthagini- 
ans it was weak, and broken. Hannibals Army conſiſted of People of different 
Nations, which were not taught to ſhout all together, and with the ſame Tone. 
But the Shout of the Romans was more uniform, and much louder; which was 
an happy Preſage. And indeed, Hannibal's Mercenaries were vigorouſly attacked, 
eſpecially to the right, by Scipzo's Haſtati, which found it difficult at firſt to 
break the Enemy's Battalions. They were lighter-armed than the Legionaries; 
and being more active, returned oftner to the Charge, and retired with greater 
Readineſs. But at length the Romans, who moved leſs about, fatigued thoſe who 
oppoſed them, and continually got Ground of them. Beſides, the other Lines of 
the Romans followed cloſe to thoſe who fought in the firſt Ranks, and encou- 
raged them; but in Hannibals Army, it was quite otherwiſe. The Africans, in 
his ſecond Line, did not offer to aſſiſt their Mercenaries, which were fighting. 
The latter therefore thinking themſelves betrayed, or deſpiſed, turned their Backs 
upon the Romans, and fell furiouſly on their own Line, which ſeemed to have 
deſerted them; Then the Legionaries puſhed on their routed Enemies, with their 
Elbows and Bucklers, and forced them back with the greater Force on the ſecond 
Line, to put it into Diforder. So that the Carthaginians and Africans, had not 
only the Romans, who were advanced up to them, to engage with, but alſo their 
own Merccnarics, which were in Confuſion, at the Head of their Army. In- 
deed, it muſt be granted, that this ſecond Line of Hannibal performed Wonders. 
They defended themſelves both againſt their own Troops, and thoſe of the Ene- 
my, and made a great Slaughter of them; and at length, even broke ſome -of 
Scipio's Haſtati. But Scipio took care to carry the Wounded out of the Battel, 
through the Spaces in the Army; and at length, the Haſtati took Courage, and, 
in their turn, overpowered the African Battalions. And then, the only remain- 
ing Difficulty to Scipio, was to break into the Enemy's Phalanx, where Hannibal 
commanded in Perſon. In order to hinder his own Fugitives from entering it, 
and putting it into Diſorder, Hannibal had ordered the Phalangites to preſent the 
Points of theit Darts to them. So that theſe Wretches diſperſed themſelves to the 
right and left, and got into the Fields, But when Scipio came to force this laſt 
Body, which Hannibals Preſence made formidable, he was much embarraſſed. 
The Ground he was to croſs to come at the Phalanx, was covered with dead Bo- 
dies, Bucklers, and Darts. The Earth being ſoaked with Blood, was ſo ſlippery, 
that the Men could ſcarce keep their Feet. And the Haſtati were fatigued. 
Their. Wounded having been carried out of the Battel, this, with the Dead they 
had loſt, much widened their Ranks. Scipio therefore commanded the Principes 
and Triarii to leave their Poſts; and drew up all his Men in one great Front. 
The whole Army fought in one Line; the Haſtati in the Center; and the Prin- 
_ Cipes and Triarii to the right and left. In this order, the Romans advanced againſt 
” the laſt Body of the Enemy; which continued unbroken ; (for the Italiaus in the 
_ Carthaginian Army ſerved only for Show, during the whole Action) whilſt Flami- 
bal, without making any Motion, _ his Men cloſe, and waited for the Ro- 
mans. And it muſt be granted, that Scipio, who was victorious, in all other Parts 
of the Army, was here expoſed to much greater Danger, than he had been elſe- 


terrified, retreated at their Approach. Then Scipio many Lances at theſe Animals, that they at laſt 
| . his Italian Cavalry to diſmount, ud throw made them fly, and drove them out of the Battel. 

a Shower of Darts at theſe formidable Blaſts, As 123 Then, according to Appian, Mafintha, one of 
for himſelf he diſmounted, and wounded an Ele- the petty Kings of Namidia, and a Friend to Han- 
{ Phant; and the two Wings of the Raman vibal, was wounded by Mafia. 57 
| imitating the Example of their General, threw Wy: [T 15 | 


3 N where, 


piUus Nero, 
M. Sex vitivs 
. : PuLtx, Con- 
Advantages were only the Prelude to the Battel. The Legionaries had not yet en- ſuls. 
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where, through the whole Action. The Phalanx, which was yet to be over. 
come, was the Choice of Hannibals Army. This General had formed it of thoſe 
old Soldiers, who had ſo often made the Romans tremble, in the Plains in Italy 

Nevertheleſs, Scipios good Fortune drew him out of the Danger, and prevented 
the Slaughter of many of his Infantry. After Maſiniſſa and Lælius had long 
purſued the Carthaginian and Numidian Cavalry, which they had defeated ; they 
again appeared very ſeaſonably on the Field of Battel, when their Aſſiſtance was 
moſt wanted; and with their Squadrons, attacked the Phalanx Hannibal com- 
manded, in the Rear. The Roman Infantry had already attacked it in Front, with 
doubtful Succeſs. But now, Hannibal could hold out no longer. His Phalanx 
was broken in all Parts; and ſo terrible a Slaughter was made of theſe brave Car. 
thaginians, that very few of them eſcaped, and their General himſelf was forced 
to fly. A memorable 24 Victory for Scipio It raiſed him above Hannibal; and 
it was to the Roman People, an Earneſt of the Conqueſt of the World. There 
were above twenty thouſand Men lain, on the ſide of the Carthaginians, and their 
Alliess and as many Priſoners were taken from them, among 2. 1890 were many 
Macedonians, and with them Sofipater, their Commander. The Africans alſo 
loſt eleven Elephants, and a hundred and thirty three Colours. As for Scipio, 
he did not loſe more than about two thouſand 125 Men. And Hannibal had the 
good Fortune in bis Flight, to be able to reach Aadrumetum. 

IxDEEb, if we had given credit to the Accounts two Greek Hiſtorians have 
given us of this famous Battel, we ſhould have adorned our relation of it with 
many Incidents, which are not to be found in the moſt faithful Writers. Ac. 
cording to the former, Hannibal and Scipio fought a ſingle Combat. Stipig 
threw a Dart at Hannibal, and picrced his Buckler. Hannibal wounded Scipis's 
Horſe, and the Reman being immediately remounted, threw a ſecond Dart at the 
Carthaginian, which had no better Effect, than the former. Nor was this all. 
Hannibal likewiſe fought a ſingle Combat with Maſiniſſa the ſame Day, according 
to theſe Writers; and with the ſame Succeſs as he had tought Scipio. The Buckler of 
the Numidian King was pierced through, his Horſe wounded, and the diſmounted 
Prince took hold of Hannibals Leg, and endeavoured to diſmount him. Then 


| 1124 The ſame Hiſtorian adds a conſiderable Cir- 
cumſtance here, which haſtened the entire Defeat of 


the Carthaginian Troops. The two Armies, ſays 
* 3 of their Generals, 


he, encouraged b 

diſputed the Victory with equal Ardour, when 
Hannibal perceived that a Body of Spaniards and 
Ganls were retired to a neighbouring Eminence. 


Then he rode full Speed to thoſe Cowards, to brin 


22 win ehe takin 
; elf, led Him to all Places 


them back to the Battel ; aud his Soldiers, whic 
were then actually engaged with the Enemy, thought 
their General had deſerted them. Upon ſeeing Han- 
»ibal ctoſs the Plain in his Way to the Hill, they 
all imagined he was flying; and being therefore 
ſeized with a ſudden Pannick, they immediately 
gave way, diſperſed, and fled in Diſorder. Then 
the Romans, who from that time thought the Vic- 
tory ſure, quitted their Ranks, and ran in Confuſion 
to purſue the Fugitives. In the mean time, Hau- 
»ibal, who did not expect ſo melancholy a Cataſ- 
trophe, haſtened to rejoin his Army. He was fol- 
lowed by this Troop of iards and Gau who 
complied. at his Inſtances, and prepared to renew 
the Fight with freſh Fury. Scipio alſo immediately 
rallied his ſcattered Troops, fled to the new Rein- 
forcerhient; attacked it, cut it in pieces, and thus 
completed his Victory. Hannibal, reduced to a Ne- 
ceffity of r to fave himſelf by F light, 
after he had fignalized himſelf by a thouſand Acts 
of Valour, e the Purſuit of his Conqueror. 
Maſiniſſa, notwithſtanding his Wound, purſued 
him; without Intermiſſion. The Deſire of crown- 
of the General 
ough which he 
pal. — 1 the Darkneſs of the Night fa- 
voured Hannibals Eſcape. He got fafe into Thox 
a little City in that Oountry, accompanied only by 


twenty Troopers. Thither many of his Soldiers, 
l 


111% 


both Spaniardt, and Bruttians, came to join him. 
But he did not think himſelf ſafe among Mercena- 
ries, whoſe Fidelity he ſuſpected, and who were 
more attached to his Fortune than his Perſon. He 
feared the Barbarity of ſome, and the Perfidiouſueſs 
of others. It was to be feared, that the Bruttiaut 
would make it Matter of Merit to deliver him up 
to Scipio, in order thereby to obtain of the Romans 
a Pardon for their Revolt. Hannibal therefore im- 
mediately reſolved to avoid the ill Deſigns of this 
Company of Foreigners, whoſe Intereſt it was to 
deſtroy him ; and he mounted his Horſe, and fled, 
with'only one Man, in whom he could moſt con- 
fide. His Flight was ſo precipitate, that he fled 


from the Place he left, to Aarumetum, that is near 


three thouſand Stadia, or a hundred and twenty 
five Leagues, in two Days, and two Nights. As 
ſoon as he arrived at Adrametum, he aſſembled the 
Troops in the Neighbourhood, and joined them to 
a Corpi-de-reſerve, which he had left to guard his 
Magazines of Corn. And after he had gathered 
together theſe miſerable Remains of his Army, he 
made it his whole Bufineſs to prepare Arms and 
Machines for his Defence, in caſe cf an Attack. 
I25 Appian makes the Romans to have loſt above 


two thouſand five hundred Men. But Livy and Pohj- 


brees ſay only two thouſand. And according to the firlt 
Hiſtorian, the Loſs of the Caribaginian Auxiliaries 
under Maſiniſſa was much more conſiderable. He 
pretends that this famous Victory coſt them twenty 
five thouſand Men, on the Spot. He reduces the 
Number of the Priſoners to eight thouſand five 
hundred: And at the ſame time adds, that three 
hundred Spaniards came to Scipio's Camp, and ſur- 
rendered; and that eight hundred Numidiant de- 
ſerted from Hannibal, and came over to Maſiniſſa. 
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an Horſeman haſted to Hannibals Aſſiſtance. Maſiniſſa tabbed this brave Man Year of 
with his Sword, and the Carthaginian General immediately difappeated. Then ROME 
the Numidian King, after he had received on his Shield, Which was covered \ ARS; 
with an Elephant's Skin, a gteat Multitude of Darts; withdrew from the Battel, Tis. Ciao 
being flightly wounded in the Arm. But theſe Adventures, and efþecially the dus Nevo, 
Eclipſe of the Sun, which is ſaid to have happened during the Battet, ſeem to r 
be mere Fictions, invented purely to give Luſtre to the moſt deciſive Victory, which uls. 
Rome ever had the Glory to gain. | LAY | 

Ir mtiſt be granted, that Hannibal ated up to his Character on this unfortunate P-. B. 15. 
Day, and befraved himſelf like a great Commander. He took the moſt proper“ s. 
Meaſures he poſſibly could have done, in order to ſucceed. In this laſt Battel 
which he ever fought with the Romans, he formed his Troops with all the Art 
and judgment, that could have been expected from a General of ſo great Merit. 
Scipio himfelf was ſurprized at it, and did Juſtice to his Rival. Nothing was ever 
better judged, than his oppoſing that large Front of Elephants to the Romans, in 
order to put them into Confuſion, It was very natural for him to expect, that 
the mercenary Troops he had poſted in the firſt Line, at a ſufficient Diſtance from 
the Carthaginian Battalions, would have produced a very different Effect, from 
what they actually did. Hannibal had expoſed them to the firſt Fury of the 
Haſtati, who, in all Probability, muſt be fatigued, with the Reſiftance of 
this firſt Body, with whom they engaged. After which, the Carthaginians were 
to fall on this firſt Line, already haraſſed with a long Engagement, and break 
through it. Beſides, it was reaſonable to expect, that the Swords of the Romans 
would be blunted, their Bucklers broken, and their Darts all ſpent, in the At- 
tack of the Mercenaries, Andilaſtly, what more probable, than that the Africans, 
who were freſh, and had long continued unactive, would, in their turn, gain the 
Advantage over Soldiers that were fatigued, and already broken by the firſt Line? 
So that Hannibal had formed his Plan very wiſely. But the Fate of Arms, and 
Scipio's good Genius, determined the Affait in favour of the latter. Hannibal was over- 
come, though he did not deſerye to lofe the Reputation he had acquired. Per- 
haps he would haye-conquered any other Man, except Scipio. But he muſt give 
way to the Prudence, Precautions, Valour, and interrupted Succeſs, of an Enemy 
who had more Virtues, and was therefore more worthy of the Protection of Hea- 
ven, than himſelf, . | . l * 7 

H. From Adrumetum, whither Hannibal had fled for Refuge, he was Zu), B. 30. 
ſoot! recalled by the Senate of Carthage; and then this great Man returned to « 35. 
his native City, from which he had been abſent for ſix and thirty Years. Not- 
withſtanding his Misfortutſes, his Republick ſtill looked on him with Reſpect. 
Being known to be as able at the Council- Table, aß in the Field, he was intro- 
diced into the Senate; and there it was deliberated, whether the War ſhould be 
contiuued, or a Peace deſired: Hannibal ſaid little; but what he (aid was of great 
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Year of Name. And Sccondly, he ordered Cneius Octavius, the Pro-Prætor of Sardinia 
ROM E who was come to him into Africa, to march the Roman Legions towards Carthage. 
| Di. By theſe Motions one would have thought, that Scipios Deſign was to lay Siege 
YES to Carthage; but all theſe Preparations were really intended only to fill the Car. 
ps Nuno, thaginiant with Conſternation, and oblige them to ſue for Peace. Scipio had 
M. Sexvitrus | | 1 . f 
Purer, Con- mote Reaſons than one, to put an end to the Affairs in Africa, without Delay. 
fuls. - He knew that the Conſul, Tiberius Nero, was ardently deſirous of coming into 
Africa, and there ſharing his Conqueſts with him; and he had Reaſon 
to expect to ſee this new General, ſoon arrive with a Character , ſuperior to 
his own, and put the . laſt Hand to the Reduction of the Carthaginians. It was 
therefore neceſſary for him to proceed with the utmoſt Diſpatch, if he expected to 
reap the Fruits of his own Labours. ap | | 
Wirn theſe Thoughts, Scipio appeared at the Head of a formidable Fleet, of 
Carthage; and at this Sight the whole City was in an Uproar. Hannibal himſelf was 
terrified and enraged ; but made his old Pride give way to the preſent Neceſſity. So 
that having a great Aſcendant over the Senators, he prevailed on them, to reſolve to 
try all means to moye the Heart of the Roman, by Supplications. To this end, a 
Galley was immediately equipped, and adorned with Flags, and Branches of Olive, 
and all the Symbols of 27 Peace. Twelve Deputies, of the moſt Illuſtrious of the 
Nobility went on board it; and it was rowed towards Scipios Ship. When the 
Deputies came into his Preſence, they ſued to him for Peace; and ſpared neither 
Submiſſions, nor Proſtrations, nor Promiſes, to prevail on him to do, what he 


4 * - 


« 4 #3 * 


ught in Ivory, and ſeveral other things of that pio's Arrival in Africa; and preſſing Orders to try 
kind; and two thouſand five hundred and ten 72. all poſſible means to force his Way into [aly, ot 
lents in Gold and Silver (that is, to the Value of if that could not be done, to return to Africa with 
ſeven million ſeven hundred and thirty thouſand his Army. But the Meſſenger was 4 by the 
Livres) for the publick Treaſury. The reſt of the Romans, his Letters intercepted, and S8ciþio ſent 
Booty. the Pro- Comſul divided into two Parts. One them to Rome. Theſe were read in publick; and 
he put to ſale, and diſtributed the Money it produ- the Senators were unanimouſly for fitting out a 
ced among his Soldiers. Nor did he ſpare military Fleet immediately, and ſending it to the Aſſiſtance 
Hohours to thoſe who: had diſtinguiſhed-themſelves of the Pro-Conſul, with a freſh Supply of Money. 
in the Battel. King , Maſiniſſa was honoured by But this laſt Victory of the Romas Army, diſpelled 
the General with a 1 which was the higheit the Fears of the Senate; and the Concluſion of the 
Reſpect he could pay him: The other part of the Peace between the two Republicks, put a Stop to 
Booty, which contained the leaſt valuable of the this new Armament.'* 9 2, 
Spoils, was, allotted to. the Pagan Divinities. Scipio. 127 Peace, which the Ancients turned into 4 
heaped them up on à funeral-P 


ern | ile, to burn them; Goddeſs, is repreſented on Medals, | with "ſeveral 
offered them up himſelf as a Barnt-offering to different Symbols. Sometimes ſhe is ſetting Fire to 
his Gods, by way of Thankſziring. In the midſt an Heap of Helmets, Bucklers, and Uniraſſer, 
of all bis Pomp, he did the Office of a Sacriſicer. with a burning Torch. Sometimes ſhe treads upon 
It may have been remarked in the preceding Vo- a Snake, the Symbol of Diſcord and War. She 
lumes, that the Romas Generals ſeveral" times per- has a Caduceus, a Branch of Olive, a Cornacopia,, 
formed that Ceremony, eſpecially in honour! to the and ſometimes an Ear of Corn, in her Hand, to 
milirgry Divinities. Arzob1#s mentionsthis Cuſtom, ſhe that, ſhe is the Source of real Benefits to Man- 
B. 4. Again the Gentiles; and Tertzllian, B 1. Kind, This may be ſeen in our Remarks on ſe- 
De Peda. ” Appian, from whom we have bor-  veral is in, the preceding Volumes. The 
row theſe P — * us of 43 two ft 8 3 en 1 oe Do- 
able Circumſtance, of which the Raman Hiſtorians in. In t ſt wwe ſee Bellona Pi agree. 
7 ignorant. He tells us, the Hs tf Gong ; abl to what we have obſerved, Pol. 2. The third 
giaiam Republick then took, in to maintain is the reverſe of A Titus, with this Inſcription 
the War againſt the Rama with Vigonr. Before EIPHNH ;- which is the Name the Greeks give 
the, News of Scpio's Victory was brought to Car- Peace. She holds a Cadaceni in one Hand, and 
e, the Sead ald of that City had diſpatched an Ex- Ears of Corn in the other. Tibullus had an E e to 
els to 0, had lately penetrated into Ci this laſt Symbol in this! Line of his 10d Elegy, 
alpine: Gaz!, with deſign to draw thoſe Nations in B. 1. 5 | 
into the Intereſts of Hannibal, and raiſe new Levies | | | | 
there. This Expreſi carried! him the News of g A. 90b1s Pax alma uni, ſpicamgme texeto. . 
n wt Ho Ht oH ww 01 sch io Sie fads bus 1 himſelf 
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himſelf deſired, above all things. Nevertheleſs , he put on an haughty Year of 
Air , which did not misbecome a Conqueror , and replied. [ am return- K O 


ing to Tunis; and there I will conſider whether I ſball receive your Homage, 


and accept your Propoſals. Accordingly, Scipio returned with the Fleet to the Port Tis. Nies 
divs Nexo, 


Camp near Tunis, whither Scipio deſigned to come. Then the Pro- Conſul began Os 


his March thither; but received Information, on the Road, that Yermina, the ſe- ſuls. 


of Utica; and Octavius on the other hand, marched back the Land-Army to the 


cond Son of Syphax, was coming from Numidia, to aſſiſt Hannibal. The Numi- 
dian knew nothing of Hannibals Defeat, and was advancing to join him with ſo 
great an Army, that it is probable, the Carthaginian would not have been defeated, 
had he received this Reinforcement in time. The Body Vermina commanded was 
a numerous one, and ſtronger in Cavalry than Infantry. It was therefore neceſ- 
fary that Scipio ſhould ſend a ſtrong Detachment of his Legionariet, and all his 
Cavalry, to meet the young Prince ; whom they came up with, and attacked, about 
the middle of December. And though the Battel did not coſt the Romans much, it 
proved a bloody one to the Numidians. All their Cavalry were ſurrounded, and 
cut in pieces in a terrible manner. They loſt fifteen thouſand Men on the Spot, 
and had twelve hundred taken, together with fifteen hundred Numidian Horſes, 
and ſeventy two Standards. | 

F. XLIV. Inis new Advantage doubled the Terror of the Carthaginians ; and 
they immediately diſpatched away their Deputies to Tunis. The Embaſly conſiſted 


of thirty Carthaginian Lords; and it is eaſy to judge in how low and ſervile a manner, 


they preſented their Supplications, by their Cringings and Fawnings in their former 
Embaſſies. Their Republick was now in greater Confuſion than ever; their 
Capital itſelf was threatened ; and they ſuited their Humiliation to their preſent 
Condition. As for Scipio, he at firſt put on an Air of Contempt for theſe perfi- 
dious Men, who had deceived him. How ardently deſirous ſoever he might be 
to conclude a Peace, he pretended to neglect their Submiſſions. He held a Coun- 
cil of War, and took the Advice of his Officers; whoſe Reſentment prompted 
them to execute ſome ſignal Vengeance, on the perfidious Carthaginians, and ſack 
their Capital. But on the other hand, the length of ſo difficult and bloody a 
Siege diſcouraged them. As for the Pro- Conſul, he declared for a Peace. He had 
received Advice, that the. Conſul Nero was equipping a Fleet, with all haſte, in 
order to come into Africa. Indeed, Scipio had no Reaſon to fear, his Succeſſor 
would arrive ſo ſoon. The Senate equitably, though underhand, retarded his 
Departure from Italy; not being willing that a Conſul ſhould rob the Conqueror of 
Africa, of the Glory of having ſettled it in Peace. But Scipio not being informed 
of theſe Proceedings of the Senate, he took the ſureſt Method to ſecure that Ho- 
nour. The next Day, he ſent for the Ambaſſadors, whom he had rejected the 
Day before; and at firſt broke out into Invectives againſt them, reproaching 
them with their ill Faith, in not obſerving Treatics. After this, he grew milder 
by Degrees; and cxhorted them to reverence the Gods, and fear their Vengeance, 
which was always ready to fall on the perjured ; and, at length he told them the 
Conditions of the Peace which he would grant them. As far as we have been 


able to collect them out of different Authors, they are as follow. 1. We permit pz, »., . 
_ the Carthaginians to Hive according to their own Laws and Cuſtoms ; grant them . is. 
all the Cities and Provinces they had in Africa before the Mar; and the Romans . _ 
me them. 2: Carthage ſhall deliuer up to the . 14. 

1. er, all the Livy, B. 30. 

Italians, whom Hannibal forced to follow him. 3. She ſhall deliver up into Scipio's © 37” 


ſhall immediately abſtain from plundering th . Ca 
Romans all their Deſerters, fugitive Slaves, and Priſeners. of Mar. 


Hands, all the Ships of War in the Carthaginian Fleet, except ten Triremes, and 
all her Elephants which are inſtructed for Mar; and. ſhe ſhall not hereafter tame 


any more of theſe Animals. 4. The \Republick of Carthage ſball enter into no War, 


either in Africa, or out of Africa, without the Conſent of the Roman People. 5. The 
Carthaginians ſhall reſtore Maſiniſſa all they have uſurped from bim and his Anceſtors, 


and ſball make an Alliance-with bim. 6. Carthage ſball ſupply the Roman Legions 


with Corn, and pay their Auxiliaries, till the Ambaſſadors rerurn, whith ſbe ſhall 
ſend to Rome, to have the Peace ratified there. 7. The Carthaginian Republick 
ſball promiſe in writing to pay the Romans, in the Space 222 Tears, ten tbou- 
ſand Talents, at equal” Payments. ' . The Catthaghnians ſball Zelrver up gt 
TS | 4 hunare 


* 
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Year of 4 bundred * Hoſtages, as he ſball chuſe, the youngeſt of which ſhall not be under 


R 9 ME fourteen, nor 


the oldeſt abo us thirty, Tears of Age. 9. Neither the Truce, nor the 
tate Place, till the Carthaginians have reſtored the Romans 


Peace ſball 


XD n= Ships and EffefFs they took from them during the former Truce. 10. The Ro. 


prvs Nxxo, man Armies all Anu Africa, within Hfiy Js after ihe Concluſi 20 of the 
Porzr, Cen. Treaty 125, 
file. © Innsess were hard Conditions, but the Conqueror inſiſted upon them ; and the 


. According, to the 
| e 1 . 


3 e 
+} tho 
- by the 


Deputies were therefore forced to return with them to Carthage, to get them 
accepted. However Gifco, a Man of great Diſtinction in his Republick, did his 
utmoſt to perſuade the aſſembled Cart haginians to reject a Peace, offered them on 
ſuch intollerable Terms, and the Multitude began to incline to the Orator's Opi- 

nion. At Carthage, the Citizens did not take the Field, as thoſe of Nome did 
They carried on the War, with other Hands, and raiſed all their Soldiers in the 
Country. And hence proceeded their inſatiable Ardour for War. Generally 
ſpeaking, none but foxcign Soldiers and Mercenaries were expoſed to the Danger 
of it. Hannibal 129 therefore had Reaſon to fear, that Gi/ca would incline the 


People to chuſe the moſt dangerous Part; and being both fierce and bold, he 


mounted The Tribune, and drove the; Hatanguet from it. This was a very bold 
Attempt, in the Preſence of a People jealous of their Liberty; and the murmur. 
ing that aroſe upon it in the Aſſembly, made an Impreſſion. on Hannibal. He therc- 
fore addreſſed himſelf to the enraged: People, in this manner. I was but nine 
Tears. old, when, I went from this Place; and haue nau ſpent a thirty Tears in 
Arms. | In Camps I have learnt: _— bur the Art af making Mar; and I have 
keen. accuſtomed. to treat Men 47 It is your Buſmeſs to teach me the 
Laws. Cuſtoms, and Civilities, which ought to le obſerved: in your Aſſemblies. 
This, Exordium appeaſed their Rage; and then Hannibal made a long Diſcourſe 
on the Neceſſity of a Peace; and ſhewed, that how burdenſome ſoeyer the Con- 
ditions of the Treaty were, they neither were unjuſt; nor extravagant. And 
the main Oppoſition to accepting them coming from thoſe Citizens of Carthage 
who had appropriated: the Rowan Ships; and their Cargoes, to themſelves, Hax- 
nibal ſhewed: them, that ſince it was impoſſible to reftare: Scipio his Ships, and 
their Cargoes, they ſhould) make the Romans: Amends by a Sum of. Money. 
Then the People acquieſted in the Opinion of a General, who, warlike as he was, 
declared ſa zealouſly for a Peace and thus Hunnilul, by his wiſe Counſels, ſaved 
his, Coumty, from almoſt certain Ruin. Anda ſume Hiſtorians ſay, hi did not 
continues a Moment in Caribage, after he had done her this important Service; 
but immediately embatked for Aa, and retired: for Refuge to tlie Court of King 
Antiachms, He knew, ſay. theſe Authors that: Scipio would demand him of the 
Canthaginians, to bei thec chief, Ornament of his: Triumph; and by this: Retteat, 
Henwhel gave. his cke lau Citizens an Opportunity t0: anſwer the ne een 
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chief Magiſtracy in his Republick. And this 


561 
that being fled from Africa, he was no longer in their Power. But other Wri- Year of 
ters, Who Were better informed, ſay, That Hannibal did not leave Carthage ſo ROM E 
ſoon; and That he was long after this, accuſed defore the People, of having neg- PI 
jected to take Rome, and of having applied the Spoils of Irah to his own private Ti. C 
Uſe. To which theſe Hiſtorians add, that he was acquirted;''and obtained the bis Nero, 


wo 


M. Servitivs 


Opinion we ſhall follow, though it Port, Con- 


is diſputed. - We think it moſt agreeable to the Courſe of tlie Hiſtory, and ſhall ſuls. 


find ir neceſſary for unravelling the Series of future Events. It is very probable, 
That Hannibal continued in his own” Country, and ſpent ſome time there in 
Tranquillity'z and That his Hatred to the Romans did not break out again, till 
the Syrian Wars. F LIM 2. 01 2107 eee eee 10 
F. XLV. CARTHAGE followed Hannibals Advice, and ſent Deputies to 
Scipio's Camp. The firſt Article diſcuſſed, was that of the Ships and Proviſions 
which the Cart haginians had taken from the Romans, during the Truce. The 
Ambaſſadors offered to make as ample Satisfaction as Scipio himſelf ſhould require. 
In the firſt Place, Carthage reſtored to the Romans, the Hulks of the Ships ſhe had 
taken from them. Then the Pra. Conſul himſelf made an Eſtimate of the Effects 
taxen on board them; and every thing was honeſtly and faithfully performed. 
Some of theſe Boats had been loaded at the Expence of the Publick, others of 
private Perſons. With Regard to the former, the Regiſters of the Quæſtoro were 
conſulted; and with reſpect to the latter, the Proprietors were obliged to give in 
an Account of: their Cargoes upon Oath. The whole Sum amounted to twenty 
five thouſand Pounds weight of Silver; which was payed upon the Spot, and then 
the Trace. was immediately concluded. But before Scipio granted it, he added 


one Article, which was, That the Carthaginians ſbould ſend no Ambaſſador from + 


Africa, but to Rome; That they fhould give the Pro- Conſul an Account of the 
Ambaſſador that cume tu them from Abroad; and That they ſbould not gibr any 
Ambaſſador leave to depart, till they had given the Romans Advice of the Buſi- 
neſs upon which he came. After this, when the Suſpenſion of Arms took place, 
Carthage ſent Deputies to Rome, to the Senate and People, with the Articles of 
the Peace, as they had been dictated by Scipio, and accepted by her. 
in ordet the more eaſily to obtain the Ratification of them, the Pro- Conſul ſent 
with theſe Deputies, three Officers of his Army, one of which was his Bro- 
ther 7 130 Scipio. They all ſet fail together, and took the Road to 
131 [faly. ode = | rarls #3 ft 16. \- 
Winer the Ambaſſadors were croſſing the Sea, Scipio made it his whole Buſi- 
neſs to. fill his Camp with Plenty. He no longer lived at the Expence of the 
Africans ;'but Corn was at a very low Price in his Army. So much of it was brought 


: 


I 1 


130 The Name of the firſt of the other two Of- Victims of the largeſt ſort were offered up to ayert 
ficers was Lucius Veturins Philo, and that of the the Evils threaten by thoſe pretended, rodigies. 
ſecond, Marcus Marcins Ralla. But theſe Devotions did not appeaſe the Minds of. 
131 Whilſt the Pro-Conſul, ſays the Roman Hi- an affrighted People, Who took their own Vitons, 
ſtorian, was ſucceeding to his Wiſh, in all his Pro- for menacin 
Hope and Fear, concerning the Succeſs of their the Circus, whilſt Preparations were maki 


Wee. 
Army againſt Hannibal. Theit Uneaſineſs was re- for celebrating The Apollinarian Games. k 


he Ro- 


o 
- 


newed, by the Reports ſpread, of certain Events, mans were forced, by the Overflowings of the Ri- 


which Ignorance and Superſtition turned into Pro- ver, to remove what had been brought, thither for 
digies. 1 faid, that at Came, the Diſc of the the Feſtival, without The Gaze Collina, near the 
Sun had appeared leſs than uſual; and a Rain of Temple conſecrated to Vent Erycina.. Bur in the 
Stones, which happened at the ſame time, increaſed mean time, the Day appointed for the Games was a 
the Terrors of that Prodigy. In the Territory of finer Day than uſual, and the Overflowings of the 


gs Prognoſticks. Their Apprehenſſons 
ceedings in Africa, the Romans were divided between were increaſed, when they ſaw the Tyber overflow 


Velitre, the Earth had opened in ſeveral Places, and Tyber ſunk all at once. 80 that Preparations were 


made deep. Gulphs, which ' ſwallowed up Trees. 
The People of Rome trembled to hear, That Light- 
ning had fallen in the Forum in Ariciz, and da- 
maged the r s zand That the Walls, 
and one of the Gates of Fruſino had been ſtruck 
with it. To theſe Phenomena were alſo added an- 
Other, altogether as chimerical. It was believed, 
ihat it had hailed Stones near The Hill Palatimur 
and in the midſt of the Alarms, which terrified all 
People, recourſe was had to the Protection of the 
Pagan Gods. The Senate appointed nine Days to 
be kept holy, and decreed publick Sacrifices, in Which 


Vor-, III. 


made for the Show, in the Circa a, ſecond. time. 
The People came thithet on the 9 appointed for 
the Solemmnity.” There was greater Joy than uſual 


among them; every one_Tooking on this ſudden 


Change, zs a Declaration of Heaven in their Fa- 
hin 133 at length arrived the Ambaſſadots from 
Ceribige; and the” News of Scipio's Conqueſts, 
compleated their Joy. Thus, this inconſtant Peo- 

le, Who Were none governed by their .ſyper- 
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plus Nzro, 


SERVILIUS 
| LSK. Con- 


DLIT. Brother 139, Dictator; and the latter had choſen MAlius Pætus for his General of 


Servitiws 


Nxros, Dic- 
tator. 
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Fo of from Jardinis and Corfiea, that the 2 oſten payed the Freight of the Tran. 


ſports in Corn. In the mean time 


Was uneaſy at ſome Reports which 


were ſpread Abroad, that Carthage refuſed to ſign the Conditions of the Peace ; 
Gab and,the Senate had juſt taken a very unuſual Step. They had ordered the Conſul, Ti. 


berius Nero, to fail away with his Fleet, in all haſte, to aſſiſt Scipio in beſieging 
Carthage; and commanded the Conſul Seruilius to continue in Rome. Till ſuch 


time as this Qrder was made, the Preparations for Nero's Departure had been 
lowly. carried on; but at laft, he put to Sea. A Tempeſt ſtopped him ſome Days 
between the Ports of 132 Caſa, and Laureta 33; from thence he came and caſt 
Anchor near 34 Populonium; and at length purſued his Courſe. From the Iſland 


of 135 Ia, he coaſted along 


towards the Iſland of 136 Corſica, and from thence 


e near 'Sardipis, where he was ſurpriſed by another Storm, occaſioned by the 
Winds which blow from the high 37 Mountains that divide this Iſland. By the 
Storm his Ships were diſperſed, but at length they joined together at 38 Caralis, 
where they wanted to be refitted ; and the whole Winter was ſpent, before Nero 
could reach Africa. Thus the Heavens, the Seas, and the Senate of Rome, ſeemed 
induſtriouſly to labour to favour Scipio. They, as it were by Conſent, all con- 
tributcd their Share, in preventing a Conſul of little Merit, from robbing the brave 
Pro-Conſul, of the Honour of finiſhing the ſecond Punic War. The Year of Nero's 
Conſulſhip expired, while he was on board his Fleet. From Caralis therefore he 


returned to Italy 


3. and at his Landing, found his Succeſſor already choſen. 


F. XLVI. Id Ds D, the Conſul Servilius, who had not taken the Field till it was 
Year of very late, and would not very ſoon leave it, had taken care to provide a Preſident 
ROM E for the Comitia for the next Election. He had notinated Servilius Nepos, his 


Horſe. When therefore the Time came, the Comitia by Centuries were aſſembled 


in The Field of Mars; but Storms, and the Superſtition of the Romans, wilo 


judged of the Succeſs of the Enterpriſes 


132. Ceſa was 2 City of O/d Hetruria, Which 
od on an Eminence. It had a Port, which ſome 
now take for Porto Herecole, others for Porto di 
Sax Stephane. See Vol. 2. 0 40 
zz It is plain rom Ljor's Account, that Tibe- 
rins Nero, coaſted along Hetraria, as he went to 
Africa; but we know of no Port in Taſcaxy, cal. 
led Lazreta. At leaſt it. is certain, there are no 
Footſteps of it now remaining. This Port proba- 
bly ſtood by itſelf, and ſerved for a Refuge for the 
Gallies, which cruiſed along theſe Coaſts. They, 
who have confounded Laaresa, with the City of 
Laxrentam, did not conſider that the latter ſtood in 
Latiam, and. that the Port here ſpoken of, was in 
Hetruria,/ Clxver ſuppoſes, that there is an Error 
in the Text of Zivy; and that this Hiſtorian meant 
the Port Scapri:, over againſt Populonia, near the 
3 now called by the Natives Capo di 
s. Our Author might likewiſe have in view 
ort of Faleria, now called Porto Faleſe. 


7 — 


134 According to the Deſcription which Szraho 
2 us of the ancient City of Pepalenium, it 


on a Steep Proman 
errurian Sea, and for 
Yirgih, reid B 10. ranks it among the ancient 
Cittes of Tuſcany. Servixs ſays, that pretend- 

| ly inhabited by Cor/icaxs. Others 
„ the Folaterras: founded it. Whilſt pre- 
tend, that the latter took it away from the firſt In- 
habitants. But be that as it will, Popalonium had 
loſt much of its ancient Splendor in Sgrabo's time. 
He tells us, that it was almoſt deſerted, and all 
e 

guſts, whic Never its 
ort was ſtill ented, becauſe it I 


7, Which tan into the 


it was original 


2 kind of Peninſula, But 


by Fairneſs of the Weather, had often 


fingle Vine, and was kept entire at Populoniam fot 
ſeveral Ages. The neighbouring Road, was for- 
merly famous for Tunny-fiſhing. 

135 1lva, now known by the Name of Elba, is 
an Iſland in the Taſcan Sea. It was formerly fa- 
mous, as it ſtill is, for its Marble Quarries and Iron 
Mines. Thus Virgil, Aneid, B. 10. 


| Ila Trecentos | 
Tzſula inexhanſtis Calybum generoſa metallis. 


This is the ſame Ifland, which Pliny ſays, was 
called Eebalea, by the Greeks. Nevertheleſs, S:rab» 
and 2 ſeem to have made them two different 
Iſlauds. But Caſaubom r that the Copyilts 
have tranſcribed the Miſtake of the latter, into the 
Works of the former. Strabo pretends, that the 
Ship Argor, which carried back Jaſos and Medea 
to Colchis, gave Name to the Port of Ia, which 
the Latins called Portus Argoiis. Claver does not 
diſtinguiſn it from Porto Ferraro. Orbelins will 
have it to be Porto Longone. in, and others 
after him, place in this Iſland a City of Caſimopolis, 
which they ſay, had been built by Comes of Medicts. 
t there are no Footſteps remaining of it; this 
City exiſted only in their Imagination. 

136 See what we have ſaid of the Iſlands of Sar- 
dinia and Corſica, Vol. 


137 Livy calls theſe |" ARIES Inſani Montes, 


on account of the furious Tempeſts which theſe 
Winds raiſed in this Road. 

138 The City of Caralit, afterwards corruptly 
called Calarir, is the fame which is now called 
Cagheri. It is the Capital of Sardinia, and gives 
Name to the neighbouring Promontory and Gulph. 

139 Pelleins Paterculus remarks on this Occa- 
fign, that from this Serviliut, to the Time of Sylla, 
thatis, for a hundred and twenty Years, the Republick 
choſe no Dictator. The bare Shadow of an abſo- 
late Authority, became, ſays he, more and more 


| > a Ant 
_ diſſolved 
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diſſolved the Aſſembly. Till at length the Conſular Year expired, before the Re- Year of 
publick had any other ſupreme Magiſtrates, but the Dictator, and his General of ROME 
Horſe ; and they continued ſome time in their Dignities. It was now cuſtomary D, 
for the Conſuls to lay down their Offices, on the Eve 140 of The Ides of March; Ci. Coaxx- 
And the Difator governed alone for ſome time. He muſt have been at the Head of the 19s Lenry- 
Republick in April, ſince he preſided at The 141 Games which were celebrated in . P 


vs PaTvus, 


Honour to Ceres, in that Month; and about this time, Ambaſſadors from King Conluls. 
Philip, and the Envoys from Carthage, arrived at Rome. Both demanded Audi- 


ence of the Dictator; but he anſwered them, that they ſhould not be introduced 
into the Senate, till Nome had choſen new Conſuls. Then the Comitia 142 were 
aſſembled without Delay; and in them, the Roman People raiſed Cn. Cornelius 
Lentulus, and P.'c Alins Petus to the Conſulate. In the Aﬀembly were alſo 
choſen Prætors, who drew Lots fot their Provences. It fell to M. Junius Pennus 


4 140 That is the 14th Day of March, according of Caſtor and Pollux, for whom the Romans had a 
C to our Way of reckoning. 2 rticular Veneration. Becauſe the Flowers which 
ho 141 The Feſtivals of Ceres were brought from Proſerpine was gathering with her Companions, 
” Repreſentations of the fabulous Adventures, which were forbidden to be uſed in the Crowns which the 
the Pagans aſcribed to the Goddeſs. At Rome, this Romans wore, in The Cerealia. They were made 
fot Solemnity was introduced by a Proceſſion of the only of Myrtle. On theſe ſolemn Days, the Wo- 
or- Roman Ladies. They appeared in publick at break men aſſembled in the Temple of the Goddeſs; and 
: of Day, dreſſed in white, and ran through the chief there worſhiped her, by offering up a Sow to her, 
5518 Quarters of the Cup, = burning Flambeaux in The Fruitfulneſs of this Animal alluded - to that 
fa- their Hands. The Defign of this Croud of Wo- which Ceres had the Fields. It is well 
ron men was to repreſent, by their irregular Motions, known, that Fable aſcribed to her the Invention of 
and diſtorted Geſtures, the Uneaſineſs and Trou- Agriculture; and that in Gratitude for it, ſhe was 
bles Ceres ſuffered, in the Journey ſhe took in Search worſhiped, under the Character of the tutelary God- 
of Proſerpine, who had been taken away by Plato. deſs of Harveſts. This Worſhip is wot by many 
Rome then reſounded with the Name of this infer- Medals, but particularly by a Reverie of one of the 
was nal Goddeſs, in Imitation of this diſconſdlate Mo- Vibian Family; and by another, which bears this 
4b ther, who was continually crying out upon her Inſcription, CxREALIA PRIMUS FECIT Mess. 
ent Daughter, wherever ſhe came. en by ſudden The two burning Flambeaux, the Serpent, the Ears 
ilts Tranſports of Joy, the Ladies repreſented that, of Corn, and the Diſtaff, on theſe two Reverſes, 
the which Ceres felt at the return of Proſerpine. The ſymbollically allude to the fabulous Hiſtory of 
the Feſtival laſted eight Days, beginning with 7 Eve Ceres, and the Inſpection the Pagans gave her over 
den of the Ides, which anſwers to our twelfth of April. Corn, and the Fleeces of Sheep. T Words of | | 
nich It was ſpent in Feaſtings, and all ſorts of Cames, the Inſcription import, that one MAemmias was the 
not which were repreſented in the Circus. It was a firſt Man who preſided at the Celebration of The —_— 
will facred Law, that the SpeQators ſhould affiſt at Games in the Crrews, during The Cerealia ; but the "4 
hers them in white. So that Mournings were very un- Hiſtorians have not told us enough of it, to fix the 2 
olis, ſeaſonable at this Time. And t re the Ro- of this Inſtitution. | * 
F615. mant, amidſt the Conſternation, which the unfor- 142 The Cloſe of the Year 551. was 'remark- 
thus tunate Battel of Caunæ raiſed among them, did not able: for the Death of the Pontifex, Laciat Manlins 
think it decent, to indulge themſelves in the Re- Toner whom Cains Saipicins Galba ſucceeded 
Sar. joicings which accompanied The Corealia. The ſoon after. The Carale A diler, Licinins Lacullar, 
Statues of the Pagan Divinities were then always and Nimmt Fulvins, concluded this Year, with 
rel, brought out, and carried in Triumph through the The Roman Games, with which they entertained the 
heſe Streets in Chariots, the fineſt Pictures, the Ctowns People for three Days. The Character of the for- 
given to ViQors, and the Spoils taken from Ene- mer was not ' blameleſs, He was ſuſpected of a 
ptly mies, were all ſhewn on Hand-Barrows. And Confederacy with ſome of his inferior Officers, 
led — Rome then expoſed to publick view, all her who were convicted of emberzling the publick 
ives fineſt and richeſt Things, and thereby increaſed the . As for the Plebozav Adiles, Pub 15 F, 
ph. Pomp and Magnificence of the Show. The Egg, bus Tabero, and Lucins Letorins, they abdicated 
Cca- Which, according to Macrobint, was carried in this their Office, becauſe their ection was judged irre- 
v, kind of Proceſſion, has occaſioned many Enquiries, gular. But before their Abdication, they prefided 
lick which ſome Authors might very well have at ſome ick Games, and at a Feaſt Which was 
bſo- their Readers the Trouble of running over. It is madein to Jupiter. They likewiſe ercted 
nore of very little Conſequence to enquire, whether it three Statues, in honour to this ( in the a” 
their tepreſented the Globe of the which Ceres to. Fines for , this Pus- 


Greece, into Haly. They were origiually natural 


had enriched with her Gifts; or the fabulous Birth 


were the Occaſion of her Rape, ſtherefore they 


ro 
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Veir 6f to godern Nome; tp M. Falaiar Halt, ta command in. Bruttinm ; to M. Fa. 
R O M E ur Bures to govern in Sardinis zu and to F. Clin 343 Tulero, to be Prey; A 


W- in Sefly- After this the next thing was for: the Conſiuls to draw Lots for their fl 
On. Can. N er; but they cefuſed-toifixcithem, -befott the Senate had given Audience to 4 
ros Exvrv-the 'Almbaſſadots from” King Philo, and from: Carahage. One of the Collegues h. 
1 Pane, ab very ambitiousg and grerdij vf Glory; thr other was a Mani of Prudence and of 
Conſuis. Moderation, Lentulas had a Drſigu to break off theeace with Cart hage, or at leaſt to 2 
f se himſelf, and ge Peace to Iſricu, and thereby complete Sipias Work. Peætus w 
3 thoughrit neither juſt nor eaſy to cob this gteat Man of the Reward of his Labours. N 
3 Nevertticle(s, he had ſo much Complaiſance for Lentulur, as to ſuſpend the drawing Cl 
1 Lots foe his Province; till the Republick had determined cjtheri for Peace, or War, uy 
. with the Cartlagimi ane: Minutius Thermus, and Manius Glabrio; two Tribune of dc 
3 the People, ſaw through Lentulass Deſigus; and they remonſtrated to the People, - Gi 
S . a That the Conſul Nero, had had the ſame Pretenſions the laſt Year, as Lentulus M 
I now did; and That the Tribes had then unanimouſly conferred on Scipio, the dic 
Y Honour of finiſhing the War with Carthage. The Affair was warmly debated, Noi 
1 both in the Senate, and the Comitia; and at length it was agreed, that the Deci. clu 
. ſion of it ſhould be left to The Conſcript Fathers, after they had been feo1 
; ſworn again. The Decree they paſſed was this; Me require, That the Conſuls By 
| all either agree among themſelues, or draw Lots, which of them ſball keep Italy ten 
4 in order, at the Head of an =? z and which fhall go on hoard a Fleet of fifty 
4 Sail of Ships of War. Our Will and Pleaſure is, That he who ſhall command the 


Fleet, ſail to Sicily, and there wait: for the Concluſion of 4 Peace, or an open 
Rupture with Conley. Our Phaſioe 25 it, Tt if the,Carthaginians ve. 
fuſe to adbere to the Treaty, the Conſul to whoſe Lot the Fleet hall fall, ſhall ſail from 
Sicily to Africa; and That when he comes there, he ſhall only Command at Sea, and 
leave to Scipio tbe whole Canduct F the Land- Forces. In cafe the Peace ſball be 
accepted by Carthage, it ſball belong to the Roman People to determine, whether 
Scipio, ar the Conſul, ſball grant it, and who ſball lead back the victorious Army 
into Italy, And if the People ſball determine in favour of Scipio, the Conſul 
ſalt continue in Sicily, and ſpall not ſo much as appear on the Coaſts of Africa. 
F. XI VII. Ix Conſequence of this Decree, the Conſuls drew Lots; the Fleet of 
fifty: Sail fell to Lentulus, according to his Deſires; and Pætus was put at the 
Head of two Legions, to guard Italy. But we ſhall ſoon ſee the ambitious Len. 
tulus diſſatisfied with the Decree, and appealing to the People to diſannul it. In 
the mean while, Audience was given without Delay, both to the Ambaſſadors of 
King Philip, and thoſe whom Carthage had ſent to procure a Peace. The Mace- 
3 doniaus were firſt, introduced into the Senate. King Philip their Maſter, was a 
4 reſtleſs and a warlike Prince; who, notwithſtanding the Peace he had made with 
| the Romans, had continually attacked them under hand. The Republick had 
5 entered into Treaties with many Nations of 'Greece, which had put themſelves 
= under her Protection; and it belonged to the Romans to defend them, even during 
3 the Peace. Rome had left a ſmall Army in Greece, under the Command of Au- 
relius, a. conſiderable, Officer, who had the Rank of a Lieutenant-General; and 
Aurelius had been forced to repel the Hoſtilities of the Macedonian, with Force. 
_ His Troops had often made Head againſt thoſe of King Phils, when the latter 
1 had at different times, ſpread themlelyes over the Territories of the Allies of 
1 Nome. Nevertheleſs," the Macedonzan, who ſaw that the War with Carthage was 
near 2 Concluſion, and who dreaded the Vengeance of Rome, ſent an Embaſly to 
the Roman Scnate. As for Aurelius, he ſuſpected that Philip's Envoys would 
complain to the Senate of his Conduct; and he therefore ſent Marcus Furius, 
one of the Officers of his Army, on his part, with a Commiſſion to plead his 
Caule before The. Conſeript Fat bers. So that When Audience was given to Phi- 
lis s Ambaſſadors, Furius was intrqduced into the Senate with them. The Mace- 


BS | donians exaggerated to The Fathers, the juſt Grounds of Complaint; which they 
. I . Os PAS 7 As; "a N = > any * * n abated] +74 | | — "Mt | 
= 143 Martz Valeriat\Falze, and 'Publias Alins, Command of the Roman Army in Hetraria, in 


1 1 24 'had-eachithe Command of two Legions. in bis Pro- quality of Pro-Coxſul. But the aſſigned Mares 


diner. Nu for ige Genſai ſor the laſt Year, Morcns Fabius Buteo, only one Legion. | 
E A . ; - # 5 r * 4 him in the a ann 1182 2 8 p * 1 5 — 2 
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thought had been given them, by the Allies of Rome, in Greece; inſiſted, that Year of 
| the Greeks had broken the Treaty of Peace, and made Incurſions on' the Lands of ROME 
f Macedon; and after this, accuſed Aurelius with Warmth, and charged him with A 

R having acted contrary to the Law of Nations. Our Troops, ſaid they, haue been Cx. con. 
often attacked by him; and he has often put us under a Neceſſity of Fighting, not- ! . 
i eith/tanding that the Peace ſubſiſted between Rome and Macedon, And this ds Parus, | 
, was indeed the chief Article, on which PHilip's Ambaſſadors were ordered to inſiſt. Conſuls. 
Nevertheleſs, they ventured to add another Complaint againſt Scipio. The Pro- 

g Conſul of Africa had, in the laſt Battel he had gained over Hannibal, made 

Hoſepater, and a good Number of Macedonians, Priſoners; and Philip's Ambaſh- 

f dors demanded the Reſtitution of theſe his Subjects, which were detained in 

| Captivity, The Senate heard both 'the Complaints, and the Demand of the 

* Macedonians with Patience, and then ordered Furius to reply to them, which he 

, did in this manner. 7ou remember, Conſcript Fathers, the Reaſons that obliged 


you formerly to leave Aurelius in Greece with an Army. A Peace was indeed con- 
cluded with Philip; but you had ſome Greek Nations to protect, againſt the Incur- 
frons and Rapines of the Macedonian. And Aurelius has kept himſelf within the 


L Bounds you preſcribed him. He has kept your Allies faithful, according to your In- 
tentions; but has ſometimes been _— to repel the Inſults of the Macedonian; 
4 and preſerve the Lands he was to defend from Pillage, by force of Arms ; which 


is all his Crime. As for Soſipater, the Hoſtilities committed by him have unmasked 
King Philip. This Relation of the King of Maccdon, came to Hannibal's Aſiſtance 
- with four thouſand Macedonians, and great Sums of Money; and theſe perfidious 


. Men were taken in Arms againſt Rome. What Indulgence then have they deſerved? 
i Shall their Treachery be made a Plea, for ſetting them at Liberty? They were 
commanded by one of the greateſt Lords in Macedon ; and theſe” Facts evidently 
h demonſtrate Philip's Breach of Faith, Averſion to Rome, and Attachment to 


Hannibal. 1* | * 5 
Tuus ſpake Furius; and it pleaſed the Senate to enquire thoroughly into the 
Truth of what he had ſaid. Some of The Conſcript Fathers interrogated the 
Ambaſſadors concerning the Complaints they made againſt the Roman General; 
and their Anſwers were rambling, and ambiguous. ** The Preſident of the Aſſembly 
therefore addreſſed himſelf to them, in this manner, - Tour King ſeeks for War, 
and he ſhall ſoon find it. Philip is doubly guilty of having violated his Treaties 
with us. He has made War on our Allies; and he has aſſiſted our Enemies. 
Scipio has therefore done wiſely, in keeping in Servitude thoſe faithleſs Macedo. 
nians; who appeared in Arms againſt us. And as to Aurelius, we approve of his Con- 
dutt. He did well to repulſe the Aggreſſors, who committed HH ene, on our Al. 
lies. This harſh Anſwer was a Preſage of the War which Rome would foon carry into 
Macedon; and of which the War ſhe had ſucceſsfully made with Hannibal was 
the Prelude. One produced the other; and they immediately followed one another. 
We ſhall ſee the Roman Republick carry Victory with her Arms from Africa to 
Macedon, as ſoon as Carthage ſhall have received the Roman 7 oke, with the 
Pee. Sr LE DOING I NY ABLE e Wy Lud. Wai 
F. XLVIII. ArrEx the Senate had threatened the Macedonians to make them 
feel the Reſentment of Name, they heard the Deputies from Carthage. As ſoon 
as they appeared, The Fathers perceived, that the Carthagmans were in carneſt, 
and no longer fought to deceive, as formerly. The Deputation"confifted of Men 
advanced in Years, who poſſeſſed the highelt Ranks in their Repüblick The Head 
of the Embaſſy was a venerable old Man, named A4/arabal, hd Rad been nick 
named The Ram, in his own Country. He was a Senator of Diſtinckion, and had 
all along declared, in the Senate of Carthage, againſt breaking the Treaties wich 
Rome; and oppoſed the Enterprizes of tlie 'Barcan Faction. His Moderation was 
well known; and he Was heard with Patience, long e he; 1% 
Misfortunes which now overwhelm and" fink Carthage. Had my Advice been fol. 
lowed, our Union with Rome had "never bern broken. Who"then have lem the 
Authors, both of our Ruptures, and Calamities, but one ambitious Family ? Ha- 
milcar and his Children, ſupported. hy. « Fattion' Baue eduered” our Republi 
with Shame and Reproach. The Fault then of a few Madmen, ought 70 be 
imputed to the whole Body of the Carthaginians. Hannibal alone, and his Adbe- 
Vor, III. 7 E | | rents, 
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Ycar,of rents, baue thrown-us down from the higheſt Pitch of Power. Not that I pretend 
ROM E to excuſe all our Faults. We have but too much ſeconded the Rage of Hannibal 
, and his Brothers: Carthage herſelf furniſhed Fuel for the fatal Fire, which laid 
Ck, Conns: g Countries \ waſte : And bas thereby juſtly drawn her Misfortunes upon her. 
797 Ls 25 Nevertheleſs, if ſhe would have hearkened to Hanno, and me, a perfecl Intelli. 
vs Pars, gence bad been kept up between Rome and Carthage. At leaſt we ſhould, ſince the 
Conſuls. beginning of the War, have obtained a Peace of you upon better Terms, than thoſe 
We now come to art. But alas! the Appearance of Succeſs puffed us up. How 
rare is it for Men to govern themſelves with Moderation, upon a Proſpett of great 
Proſperity ! But indeed, the Caſe is not the ſame with Rome, as with Carthage. 
Tau know. how. to ſet Bounds to your Ambition in the midſt of your Succeſſes, The 
firſs Tranſports of Foy which Victories uſually produce, don't extinguiſh your Fears 
of a change of Fortune. Jon can pardon the Vanquiſhed, and not reduce to Deſpair 
the Nations you have humbled. And I will venture to affirm, that Rome has 
ſubdued more Nations by her Prudence and Clemency, than by her Valour, and her 

A rs. T%S | . | 
- \ AFTER Aſdrubal, cach of his Collegues ſpoke in his turn, and the Senate heard 
them. favourably. Their Speeches chicfly turned on the deplorable Condition, to 
which the City and Republick. of Carthage were reduced. From what a height, 
ſaid. they, are we fallen; and to how exceeding low a Condition! After we had 
loſt. the Empire of the Seas, had had our Conqueſts in Italy and Sardinia taken from 
us, and were. driven out of Spain, we had at leaſt Africa left to our ſelves. But 
now, the Conqueror is laying even that waſte, and keeps us ſhut up within the 
Walls of our. Capital. Nay, we are not ſure of keeping Poſſeſſion of our do. 
meſtick Gods, the Romans ſball think fit, not to force this our laſt Entrench- 
ment. Rome bas no longer any Rival, Carthage is humbled. Theſe Words 
ſoftened the Senators, and all were diſpoſed to conſent to a Peace. Nevertheleſs, 
The Fathers deliberated upon it, and were divided in Opinion, concerning an 
Affair of this Importance. One of them, whoſe 144 Name is not tranſmitted to 
us, ſpoke thus. Scipio ? Opinion ought in this Caſe to be our Rule. This prudent 
Pro-Conſul is nom in Africa; and we may judge of his Zeal by his Exploits. Ne- 
vertheleſs, he inclines to a Peace; and not only ſo, but has even pointed out the 
Conditions of it. He ſees with his own Eyes, what is moſt conducive to his own 
Glory,” and to the Intereſt of Rome. Shall we then, who have of ſo ſure an Inſight 
into Things, reject the Scheme of ſo great a Man ! The War in Africa is his 
Work. ' He \raiſed am Army for it Hani in ſpight . our Oppoſitions, and purſued 
it and hit Victories ſurpaſs our Hopes. Tou at firſt oppoſed his Deſign * 
ing the War iuti Africa, and nom you would continue it, contrary to his Opinion. Shall 
he then always | find Oppoſition made to his Deſires, by 4 Senate, which he has 
raiſed to the higheſt Puch of Grandeur? No doubt, Conſeript Fathers, you are ap- 
prehenſeve, that faithleſsCarthage will abuſe your goad Nature, and ſtill violate Treaties. 
Jet it ſbould he remembered, that ber Misfortunes have but too ſeverely taught her 
to pay 4 ſacred Regard to Oaths. . But you would have that City beſieged. ; e 
Contradiftion? Can we think the Carthaginians ſtrong enough to revolt, and at the 
| fame: time leligue them to be tos weak to refiſt our Arms? Will it not be more eaſy 
to keep them in their Duty, than to reduce them ? We ſhall harp them pent up, by 
the Conqueſts we have made upon them. Our faithful Friend, Maſiniſſa, ig near 
Carthage; aud u narrowly watch her Motions. As for thoſe who are for reducing 
aud ſacking ity it nn #his taking. it for granted, that our Arms will always be ſuc- 
ceſsful? And to go get further, let us 2 a Moment whoſe our ſelves Maſters of 
it. Will not this very thing make us hated by all the Nations of the World ? It 
will, be reported, that for-@ little Corn, and ſome Merchant. Ships which Carthage 
took from ut, we carried our Reſentments to Extremity. Nay, I will likewiſe add, 
what ſpall we do with this Caprial, when we have taken it? Shall we give it 10 
Maſiniſſa ? That were very bad Policy. As much as this. Prince is now a Friend 
to Rome, we camot be loo much upon. our Guard againſt his aggrandizing himſel- 
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4 It is the true Intereſt of the Romans, to equal the Power of the Numidian, to Year of 

U that of Carthage, and not to that of Rome. Shall we then keep this opulent City ROME 

4 in our own Hands? Vain Expettation ! How ſhall we preſerve it, amidſt ſo many 

2 warlike Nations, without keeping up Armies there? What an Expence will the bare &. Conxx- 

i Support of our Garriſons be to us ? It will much more than ſwallow up all the Re- ra EN. 

6 venues of Africa. Shall we then make Carthage a Roman Colony ? 55 is as chi- vs 8 ; 

ſe merical a Scheme as the other. Will the Inhabitants, whom we ſhall. ſend to Covſuls. 

y People it, be able to ſupport themſelves, in the midſt of Barbarians? Or elſe, would 

1 not the Power of one ſingle Colony, ſettled in a larger Country than our own, become 

e. formidable to our ſelves, in time? Theſe doubtleſs were the Motives, which deter- 

e mined Scipio to prefer Peace ; and I declare my ſelf of his Opinion, and conclude, 

2 that wwe ought to accept the Propoſals of the Carthaginians, and comply with his 

ir Deſires. 

76 * one Cornelius Lentulus, a Relation of the Conſul, maintained a contrary 

er Opinion. The publick Good, ſaid he, ought to be the Rule of our Deliberations 
concerning Affairs of State. And what can be more for the Intereſt of Rome, 

d than to put it out of the Power of perfidious Men to hurt her ? The Time is now 

0 come, not only to humble, but utterly to extirpate, Carthage. Let us not give her 

t, time to breathe. Let us ſeize this Opportunity, now her Forces are weakened. We 

2 ſhall incur no Odium, by reducing her to Extremities, even for ſlight Loſſes. The 

mM Inſolence and. Faithleſ5neſs of theſe Africans, are known to all the World. They de- 

at ſpiſe the Gods, and pay nv regard to their Oaths ; and to deſtroy them, is to dv an 

he Act agreeable both to Gods and Men. The Gods raiſed them to their preſent height, 

0. only to make their Puniſhment the more exemplary. Sicily, Spain, Italy, and Africa, 

h- have been Witneſſes of their 1 In Spain, they deſtroyed Saguntum, con- 

ds trary to the Faith of Treaties. In Italy, after they had granted a Capitulat ion to the 

ls, Inhabitants of Nuceria, they cruelly murdered them all. In Sicily, they invited one 

an of our Conſuls on board their Ships, and notwithſtanding their ſolemn Promiſes to the 

to contrary, carried him Captive into Africa. What have we not ſuffered, by the 

nt Treaſons, and Inhumanity, of Hannibal! He has deſtroyed four hundred of our Ci- 

le- ties, and trod our Romans under the Feet of his Elephants. He made Bridges for 

he his Army, with our Bodies. He made the Priſoners he had taken from us, turn 

on Gladiators, and fight for the Diverſion of his Troops. While Carthage was amuſing 

ht us with Treaties of Peace, ſhe ſeized our Ships, and inſulted our Ambaſſadors. 

an What Pity then is due to ſo faithleſs a People ? Scipio himſelf allows, that if 

ed Hannibal had gained the Advantage over him, he would have aboliſhed the very 


Name of Roman. It may indeed be asked, whether we ought then to imitate the 
Carthaginians, and make their Conduct our Rule ? But this is an ill placed Mag- 
nanimity. Ought we to put an entire Confidence in. faithleſs and inhuman Men, 
and ſuffer, our ſelves to be impoſed on, in making an Alliance with them? No ſurety. 
The ſafeſt Way, is to LN them, as we have done many other Nations, to the 


Dominion of the Republick. Afterwards, they may perhaps, by a change of Con- 

e duct, he pn of a ns We will ew 3 according 
the to their Fidelity. But to be content with making an Alliance with them, is to give | 
40 them an Opportunity to become unfaithful. Carthage uu always find Pretences 4 
b for renewing the Mar, as long as ſbe ſhall continue free. She will not lay down IJ 
Jear her Arms, till we force her to-do it. Let us therefore, Conſcript Fathers, haue X Y 
my 0 Regard to theſe Articles of Peaco, which Scipio has drawn up. He has only 
ſuc- ſent us his Opinion from Africa; and it is your Buſineſs #0 examine it. For my 
7 of own part, I am for laying Siege to Carthage, and purſuing the War with all the 
1 Forces of the Republick. This ſaid, Lentulus immediately turned to the Chief 
age of the Embaſſy, and asked, What: Gods will you call to: witneſs the Sincerity of 
add, your Oaths ? To which Aſdrubal readily replied, The ſame who. have ſo ſeverely 
. - peniſhes us for the Breach of them: And the Anſwer was applauded | by the 

embly. Ryu . | 7 P 2607 BY itt $305 W 2 2 

ſelf. TRE Ar plainly ſaw, that the Senator Lentulus had declaimed with ſo 
oY much Zeal, againſt a Peace, only to give the Cenſul, his Relation, an Opportunity 


to finiſh the War in Africa, to the Prejudice of Scipio: And the Queſtion being 
It put, the Majority Voted for granting the Requeſt of the Carthagimans.” Bae 
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f. Lentulus diſliking this Decree, he appealed from the Senate to the People, who 
E were the ſupreme Judges of Affairs of Peace and War, The Tribunes of the 
People, Man. Atilius, and Q. Minucius, were ordered to propoſe the Affair to the 


Cx. Coxns. Comitre + and they asked the People aſſembled, whether they would empower the 


LIUS. 


Livy, B. 30. 


c. 43. 


Zonaras, B. . Cartha nung, than to ſee the ö 


4. 14. 
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LINEN: Senate, to determine without Appeal, concerning the Peace with Carthage; and 
LUS, F. Alt 
vs Paros, 
Conſuls. 


to fix upon the Perſon, who ſhould bring back the victorious Army into Italy. 
To which all the Tribes unanimouſly anſwered, That they would ſuffer none 
but Scipio, either to conclude the Peace, or to bring back the Troops to Nome. 
And upon this Decree of the People, the Senate pronounced, That Scipio, in 
Concurrence with ten Senators deputed from the Body, ſhould make the Treaty; 
and That afterwards he ſhould lead back the Troops toltaly. Who then can expreſs 
the Joy of the Ambaſſadors, at the Succeſs of their Negotiation ! They returned 
the Senators their moſt humble Thanks: And having been hitherto ſuffered to 
lodge only in the Suburbs, they now deſired Leave to enter Rome, and viſit ſome 
of their Countrymen, Men of Condition, who were kept Priſoners in the pub. 
lick Priſons. This the Senate granted ; and upon their offering a ſecond Petition, 
for leave to redeem a certain Number of Captives, The Conſcript Fathers ordered 
them to give them a Lift of ſuch as they deſired. Upon which they named about 
two hundred; and the Senate paſſed this Decree concerning them, That theſe tw 
hundred Priſoners of War ſhould be carried into Africa, to Scipio, who ſhould reſtore 
them without Ranſom, as ſoon as the Peace ſhould be concluded. A freſh Inſtance, 
both of the Humanity, and the Precaution, of the Roman Senate. 

F. XLIX. As ſoon as both People and Senate had conſented to the Peace with 
Carthage, the Ambaſſadors were diſmiſſed. They embarked with the ten Depu- 
ties, nominated to aſſiſt Scipio with their Advice, in ſettling the Treaty; and 
carried with them the Feciales, who were to render ſacred the Alliance which 
was going to be made with Carthage, by Acts of Religion. Theſe were wanting 
in no Ceremony, which it was neceflary they ſhould perform: and there- 
fore got it decreed, That each of them ſhould carry with him from Italy 
his Flint, wherewith he was to break the Head of the Victim he ſhould offer; 
and fome *45 Vervein, with which he was to crown his own Head, during the 
Sactifice. ' To which it is added, that the General alſo commanded them to ga- 
ther ſome Gramen, in a pure Place which had not been profaned. Theſe were 


religious Obſervances, which Nama had preſcribed, in order to ſecure the Faith 


of Treaties. When they came to Scipzo's Camp near Tunis, the Pro-Conſul cauſed 
the Articles of the Treaty to be ratified again, and haſtened the Execution of 
them. The Cart haginians firſt delivered up the Deſerters, as well Roman, as La- 
zin, and the fugitive Slaves: And the Latins were only beheaded, but the Ro- 
mans crucified. Deſertion was more odious in native Romans, than in the Allies 
of Nom: Then Carthage delivered up the Priſoners of War ſhe had taken from 
the Republick ; among whom was one Terentius Culleo, a Man of the Senatorial 
Order: and it is not cafy to ſay, which was moſt rejoiced at his Deliverance from 
Slavery, the Senator, or his Deliverer. And at length the Carthaginians delivered 
up their Elephants into the Hands of the Conqueror, who ſent ſome of them to 
Rome,” and gave the reſt to Maſmif/a- But nothing was more mortifying to the 
| eat Number of Ships they had in their Ports, 
burnt. They had above ſive hundred Sail of Gallies and Frigates; and Scipio car- 
ried them all out into the main Sea, except ten Triremes, and there ſet Fire to 
them, io ſight of the Inhabitants. A Sight, as melancholy and mortify ing to them, 
as if the Flames had been conſuming the Temples and Houſes of their Capital! 
And in the laſt Place, it was neceſſary to pay the Conqueror the firſt Payment of 
the Tribute, which hie hau required, for fifty Years; and then appeared the co- 
verons Temper of theſe Trading- men, who were very greedy of Money, and very 
loth to part wich any. When it was propoſed" to lay a Tax for the Payment of 
this Sum, they all burſt out into Tears, Except Hannibal (who, according to this 
JEN TW TK S,, e 56 JH 4 
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Account, was yet in Carthage) and he laughed. This gave great Offencez and Year af 
Aſdrubal, ſurnamed The Ram, ſaid to him, What! Does it become you to ſneer and RON E 
inſult us, in the Miſeries which you have brought upon us? To which Hannibal —— 
made this prudent Anſwer. Could you look into my Heart, you would there fee as C. Co 
much Sorrow, as in your own. But after all, what can be more ridirulnus, than ru texto 
Tears ſo unſeaſonably ſhed? We ſhed none when our Ships were burnt, and when vs ars, ; 
we were forbidden to make War, even in Africa; and then they would have been Conſuls. 
very ſeaſonable. That was the Blow that ought moſt to afflit? us. So reſtleſs a 

People as ours, when once forbidden to make War Abroad, will ſoon deſtroy one 

another at Home. And this indeed we ought to lament in Tears of Blood. But a 

little Self intereſt afflicts you more, than the moſt heavy publick Calamities. I am 


afraid, you will find, that you had Reaſon to reſerve your Tears for greater Mis 


fortunes. And indeed, what Hannibal ſaid was true; his Reflections were judi- 


cious. Nothing did Carthage ſo much Miſchief, as the Reſtraint under which ſhe 
was laid, not to take up Arms, without the Conſent of the Romans. 

F. L. As ſoon as the Articles of the Treaty were executed, Scipio prepared for 
his Departure. But he thought it neceſſary, before he left Africa, to reward 
Maſiniſſa, put him in Poſſeſſion of the conquered Countries, and ſettle the Limits 
of his Dominions. To this end the Pro- Conſul aſſembled. the ten Commiſſioners, 
and obtained their Conſent ; Firſt, That the Numidian King ſhould continue in 
peaceable Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of his Anceſtors: And Secondly, That the 
City of Cirtha, and all the Places the Romans had taken from Syphax, ſhould be 


' abſolutely given in Fee to King Maſmiſſa. So that, it may be affirmed, that 


this Prince, who was always faithful to the Romans, gained more than they by 
this War, in which he had fo well ſerved his Allies. By the Aſſiſtance of the 
Romans, he was now become the moſt powerful Prince in his Country. Upon 
which Maſmiſ/a ſent a new Embaſſy to Rome, and got the Grants of the Pro- 
Conſul confirmed by the Senate, Thus ended the War, which was begun in 
Spain, and finiſhed in Africa. It had laſted at leaſt ſeventeen Years, reckoning 
from Hannibals Deſcent in Italy. Though fatal at firſt to the Romans, whoſe 
Patience ſupported them againſt all Adverſitics, it ended with the entire Subjection 
of their Conquerors. Proud Carthage was humbled ; and by her Humiliation, lett 
Rome to conquer the reſt of the World, without a Rivall. 

Au it being now time for Scipio to enjoy a little Repoſe, after ſo many Fa- 
tigues, he failed from Africa, and returned to Lihhbæum in Sitily. There he left the 
Fleet which Octauius had commanded on the Coaſts of Africa, under the Com- 
mand of the Conſul, Lentulus ; embarked as many Soldiers as he could; and re- 
turned to Italy. As ſoon as the News of his landing was ſpread in the neigh- 
bouring Places, the Citigens left their Cities, and the Peaſants their Fields, and 
ran in Crouds to ſec the Dcliverer of Italy, and the Conqueror of Hannibal. 
From the Port where he landed to Nome, the Roads were lined with infinite 
Numbers of People, who were neyer ſatisfied, with ſeeing and applauding him; 


not believe, that the Diverſion he was going to make in Africa, would have ſo 
much Succeſs, were the moſt carneſt, to congtatulate him upon it. His Proſperity 
had ſurpaſſed all their Hopes; and wanted omy to have received» the Congratula- 
tions of the great Fabius, who had been ſo jealous of his Glory, and had fo much 
oppoſed his Deſigiis,” But he Was dead. However, the Conqueror had the Satiſ- 
faction to find, that the Predictions of this old General had proved falſe, and ſerved 
only to augment his Glory. Both Senate and People concutred in decreeing him 
a Triumph; which being as magnificent as any; which had yet becn ſeen. at Rome, Jun. in Pant. 
ſome Hiſtorians have taken Pleaſure in expatiating upon it. And, that the Reader £255 B. 16. 
may be thereby enabled to form the better Jddgment, both of paſt and fu- 2, B. 30. 


8 


ture Triumphs, we, Will follow their Example, Aud give him a very full Deſcription « 45: 
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. LI. As ſoon as the Soldiers Scipio had brought back arrived, they put 
Crowns of Laurel on their Heads. Then, being allembled;.in The Campus Mar- 
M their General harangucd them; after which, the 'Proceſſion' began“ _—_— * 
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Year of The Tri Gate 146, which was never opened but in Triumphs, was then 
R © ME ereQed, Scipio and his Train entered the Capital through it. In the firſt Place 
| IR. came agreat Number of Trumpets ; then Chariots,laden with the Spoils of the Enemy. 
Cx. Coxxs- After them followed Repreſentations'47 ofthe conquered Cities, which were generally 
r 2 carved in Stone, or Ivory, or Citron- wood, and ſometimes made in Silver. All theſe 
vs Paros were carried on very rich and valuable Biers; and what the Chiſel could not imi- 


vs Parus, W 


| 
| 
Conſuls. tate, the Pencil ſupplied. The Battels of the triumphant Victor were repreſented 
in Pictures. After theſe came the Gold and 148 Silver, in Specie, and in Bars, 
or Ingots, which the Conqueror had brought from the conquered Places. All 
theſe 149 Riches, and the Vaſes of precious Metals, the rich Tapeſtrics, and other 
3 Moveables \ 
; : 
146 It is utterly unknown in what Year of Rowe when in that Conſtellation. Indeed, the Ancients ] 
» The r 19 ate was built there. Ir is not im- have not given us Light enough into this Matter, 4 
probable, that in the firſt Ages of the Republick, to form any certain Judgment of either of the two þ 
this Name was given to the Gate Capena. At Opinions. Nevertheleſs, we may be ſure, that this 4 
leaſt it is certain, that near that Gate, the Romans Trinmphal Gate (ſtood between the Capitol and the \ 
had a Temple, which was conſecrated to Tyber, at a little Diſtance from The Gate Carmen- 0 
Mart. The Senators uſed to go thither in a Body, alis, and the Place where The Gate Flumentana 
to give Audience to Envoys from Nations at En- ſtood, in the firſt Ages of the Republick. The tri- t 
mity with them. We have already obſerved, that umphant Victor made his Entrance into Rome \ 
they were not ſuffered to enter Rome, but continu- through it, in order to proceed in Proceſſion to the \ 
ed without the Walls, waiting for the Orders of Capitol, through the chief Quarters of the City. | 
the Senate. It is likewiſe probable, that the victo- 147 The Repreſentation of a conquered City or t. 
rious Generals, who claimed Triumphs, continued Province, in the triumphant Proceſſion, was known t 
there, till their Demand had been accepted, or re- by its * Symbols, and by Inſcriptions in great a 
jected. The Roman Hiſtorians alſo tell us, that Letters. They were moſt commonly repreſented, 
the triumphant Proceſſion of the Roman Knights, under the Figures of Slaves, with their Hands tied ſi 
crowned with Olive-branches, and carrying the behind them ; ſometimes under thoſe of Perſons r: 
military Rewards granted them for their Valour, weeping, and overwhelmed with Grief ; and ſome- r 
began at the Gate Capena. This was the Caval- times, in the Poſture of Supplicants. The Reverſes 
„See Plate 18. Cade that was renewed annually, on The des of of two * Medals of Azgsſtus, ſhew the different S 
July, to perpetuate the Memory of the Victory, Attitudes in which Armenia was repreſented, to v 
gained over The Latins, in the Year of Rome 257. ſhew het Subjection. The Mountains alſo and Rivers 7 
under the Auſpicet of Caftor: and Pollux, accord - were repreſented in the Proceſſion, either in Painting 
ing to the fabulous Tradition of that time. See or Relievo. And according to Silias Italicus, Scipio tk 

Vol. 1. EC | Triumph was adorned with a Repreſentation of 
Add to this, that The Triampbal Arches, which Carthage in Subjection. 5 By 
were in being in Favenal's, time, were near The Mox vittos tenden. Carthago ad Sidera palmas w 
Gate Capena, as appears by this Line of his third bat. &c. B. 17, pr 
EL: RECs ORs. OS 148 Low fans, thet bcipia brought from his Con- an 

42 277 . * que Africa, a hundre uſand and twenty 
5 Sehe 4 dererer arcs, mail dongee Capenam. three Pounds weight of Silver, or upwards of eight — 
But it is paſt doubt, that in After- ages, the Hiſto- hundred Talents, according to the Greek Way of com- "= 


rians, by The Triumphal Gate, mean that which puting. Now -we have already obſeryed, that the 


ted to The Flaminian Circus, and The Campus Talent conſidered as a Weight, was different from fre 
Martins. To be convinced of this, we need-only the Money-Talent. The latter contained fix thou- ler 
know that the Temple of Bellona ſtood in that ſand Artic Drechme, or ſixty two Roman Pound; 4 


Neighbourhood. The Ancients ſay, that all De- and a half; the former twice as much, that is, 
des from Princes or Cities, with whom the a hundred and twenty five Roman Poundi; which 
epublick was at War, came thither to receive the ate equivalent to a hundred and twenty French 
Decrees of the Senate. The victorious Generals, Pounds. This is the Value Villalpandus and Bo- 
upon their teturn from their Expeditions, conſtantly ani give is, after St. Epiphanius. The former 
repaired thither, to give Te Conſcript Father! al- does not diſtinguiſh this latter ſort of Talent, from 
ſeinbled there, an Account of the Succeſs of their that of the Fews, which was worth twelve thou- 
Arms. Aſter which they retired to -The Campus ſand Artick Drachmæ. And conſequently it weigb- 
Martias, where they waited for their Deciſion, and ed a hundred and twenty five Pounds, at the Rate 
the Couſent of the People, to their Triumphs. of ninety fix Drachme to a Pound, or eight Dract- 
Die's Teſtimony is expreſs in this Matter, N 10. 1 to an Ourice. Bonani in proof of this, quotes 
He ſays, that the Claimant. encamped with. his Ar- an Attich Talat, which had this Inſcription, ſfiew- 
my in The Field of Mars, and there made Prepara- ing the Weight of it, Poxpo cxxy F ALENTUM- 
tions for his Proceſſion. It is therefore natiirat to Add to this, that beſides this conſiderable Quantity 
conclude with Dowatss the Jeſait, and Nardini, of Money, with which the Victor had enriched the 
that the Gate in queſtion was near The -Flaninion  publick Treaſury, he reſerved the reſt of the Boot), 
Circus, and The Campa Martins. Some have the Benefit. of his Army. He diſtributed it a. 
thought, that this Was the ſame Gate Which was mong they, ag it amounted to forty Aſſes of Braſs 
5 firſt called Flunen;ans,/and afterwards Fldniinia.. per Man. This piece of Money had been reduced 
; | 5 Co this Opipfon, and pretend, with to the Weight of an Ounce, in the ſecond Panic 
te ancient Interpreter of Szetovixs, that, The Tri- War, during the Dicbstocſbip of the Great Fabius, 
TER [Gaze ſtood between the Gates Fiimeniana, as We have already obſerved, after Pliny the Nats- 
Catxlaria, The latter was ſo called, accord- raliſt. Poſtea Annibale urgente Marcum, Quinto 

ing to Feftzs, from the time that the Romans; out Fabio Mas imo Dickatere, e Unciales facki. 
one of their moſt ron Superſtitions n- 149 Among theſe Riches were ſhewn, on Biers 
 ſtantly ſactificed near it, Dogs to C la to the Crowns Which the confederate Cities and Na- 
: as they prevented ide Heat'of "the Bun, ons had freely deereod-the General in honour to fin 
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Moveables taken from the Enemy, were carried on Hand-barrows. 
the Victims, which were to be offered up te the Gods; and which generally & © 
were white Bulls, whoſe Horns were gilt, and which had been brought from the — 
Banks of the Clitumnus. A Company of 150 Sacrificers attended them, after they Cx. Conxs- 


had firſt adorned them with Garlands and Fillets. After theſe came the Elephant 


taken from the Enemy; which were followed by the Priſoners of War. The latter 


marched in good Order, with their Hands tied behind them, and finely dreſſed, Conſuls. 


after the Faſhions of their own Country, but loaded with Chains. Robes of 
Gold were made for the vanquiſhed Kings, and of Silyer for the captive Lords. 
And it is not improbable, that the famous Poet Terence, who was yet young, 
was one of theſe Captives. At leaſt, it is certain, he was a Native of Africa, 
and was afterwards enfranchiſed by Terentius Lucanus, whoſe Name he took. 
But ſome Hiſtorians ſay, that King Syphax 15: did not attend Scipio's Triumph. 
This Prince had been removed from Alba, the Place of his Confinement, to 
Tybur '5?, where he had died. Nevertheleſs, the Glory of the triumphant Victor 
was not diminiſhed for want of this illuſtrious Captive. The Body of the de- 
ceaſed King adorned the 153 Pomp of his Conqueror. After the Captives, came 
the Pro-Conſul's Lictors, in military Habits, and followed by a great Company of 
Muſicians and Dancers 154, dreſſed like Satyrs, after the Hetrurian manner, and 


wearing Crowns of Gold. Theſe Buffoons gave a Variety to the Show, and en- 


tertained the SpeQators, with Dancing, and Keeping time with the Muſick. In 
the middle of this Company, there was a Pantomime, dreſſed in ſuch a Gown 
as the Women wore, and adorned with Necklaces, and other Jewels. His Bu- 
ſineſs was to inſult the Vanquiſhed with his Geſtures, and ridiculous Poſtures, and 
raiſe a Laugh at their Expence. After him came a long Train of Perſons, car- 
rying Perfuming-Pots, the Odours of which 155 filled the Air, with flagrant 
Smells ; and next to them followed the Chariot of the triumphant Victor. It 
was made round almoſt in the Shape of a Tower, and drawn 156 by four white 
Horſes. Neither Gilding nor Colours were ſpared in adorning it; and in it fate 
the Victor, with his Children of both Sexes, cſpecially if they were young. The 


But in after Ages, the Value of theſe Crowns, 
which were generally of Gold, and adorned with 
precious Stones, excited the Avarice of the Romans; 
and what was at firſt an Act of mere Generoſity in 
the Kings and Provinces, became afterwards an 


heavy Tribute. They were rigorouſly demanded as 


a Debt. This ſort of a Tax, or free Gift, which 
was paid in Money, was called Aurum Coronarium, 
_ the Crowns, for which it was an Equiva- 
40 Ry | 12 f 
150 Opn: each: fide of the Victims walked the 
victimary Servants} of the Sacrificers, armed with 
their Hatchets. 2 naked to the Waſte, 
and carried in their ds Gold and Silver Patere 
ant aer is th r he Gys;.o | 
mann jut is the only v that 
* — carried in Triumph, and that he died 
in Priſon a few Days after. | Lee 
152 Tibur is now called Tivoli. It ſtands on the 
Banks of tne-A#io, or Teuero nee. 
153 If the Princes, or Heads of the conquered 
Nation had been flain in Battel, Pictures or Statues 
were made of them, and they were as it were 
raited again, to be ſhewn to the People, in a State 
of Servitude and Reproach, which proclaimed their 
Misfortunes, and the Shame of their Defeat. 
154 Some of theſe Dancers, were metamorpho- 
ſed into Si lenas s; and there was ſomething, -ac+ 
cording to Diox. Hal. very odd in their Dreis:' It 
confiſted of a Veſt of Skin, adorned with Moſs, 
and a little Cloak; ſet off with Flowers. The reſt 
who." repreſented Satyrs were dreſſed in the fame 
Habits, which they tied up with a Girdle of Goat's 
Skin; and to make them the more — 
wore. à kind of - Bonnets on their Heads, whi 
were covered with long Hair. Their droll Looks, 
groteſque Motions, pleaſant and ſeyere Jeſts, which 
WG FP 2 | 


they from time to time caſt on the Vanquiſhed, con- 


tributed not a little to the Entertainment of the 
Spectators. 

155 Ancient Authors tell us, that the Streets 
through which the triumphal Proceffion paſſed, were 
ſtrowed with Flowers. The Temples by which 
it paſſed ſwam with the Blood of the Victims, and 
no Perfumes were ſpared in them. The Citizen: 
crouded to them, to join with the Prieſts in return- 
oe ſolemn Thanks to the tutelary Gods of the Re- 
publick. The Doors of all the Houſes were a- 
dorned with Feſtoons and Crowns, and the Out- 
ſides of them ſet off with the richeſt things every 
Man had. So that the Richneſs and Variety of the 
Show was 9 to all Spectators. 
156 The Chariot of the Victor, in luxurious 
Times, glittered with Gold and precious Stones. 
The Images of the Gods, and the Exploits of the 


General, which were repreſented on it in Ba] 


Relievo,' added to the Magnificence of this ſtately 
Vehicle. The General himſelf held the Reins of 
his Horſes, which walked very ſlowly, in the rnidſt 
of Palm branch d Laurel-branches, with which 
they were covered. According to Jeſephas, before 
the Victor went into dn Caro t, he mounted 
A Tribuse, and hara the Soldiers, who had 
been his Companions in Victory. After this, he, 


in their — offered up Vows and Prayers for 


the Proſperity of the Roman Arms. Fhen he pro- 
nounced this Form of Words, which ſome Wri- 
ters have tranſmitted to us. Du NUTU: ET ur- 
RfO' Wogun Mar A ET AUcrA EST RES Ro» 
MANA,” EANDEM: PLACITI PROPITIATI QUE /SER- 
VATE.' Phat is, O ye Gods, te vbom the Roman 
Republick it in fir her Riſe and Increaſe, con- 
tinge: to be favonrable t ber, and to watch over, 
neren: to om bun a 
neareſt 


2 
— 


Then appeared Year of 


8 Lius LENrVU- 
Lus, P. ELI - 
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Fear of neateſt and youngeſt Relations of the Conqueror, were mounted on the Horſes 
ROM E which' drew his Chariot; and nothing could be more rich and ſtately than his 
DUT. Dreſs: His %% Tunick was adorned with embroidered Palm - branches ſewed upon 
CwConne- it; and his purple Taga was ſeeded with great Flowers. In his Hand he carried 


Libs LexTu- 


vos, P. Air 


us Paros, 


Conſuls. © - 


an Wory Sceprer, mounted with. an 158 Eagle and a Branch of Laurel. Never. 
theleſs, leſt he ſhould in the midſt of all his Glory, forget the Viciſſitudes of For- 


tune, a Slave 19 was placed behind him in the ſame; Chariot, and he held over 
the Head of the Victor a Crown of Gold, ſet with precious Stones. But the Conqueror 
wore only an 160 Iron Ring on his Finger. Round 161 his Chariot marched his Of. 
ficers of Juſtice; and among the reſt his Secretary, Regiſter, and 2 Apparitores, 
After him followed the Conſuls, and Senators, in great Order, on Foot. Among 


157 We have already ſpoken of the ſtately Habit of 


the triumphant Victors. See Fol. 1 p. 76. Note 9o; and 


®See Plate 18. 


Some have improperly; 


120. Note 58. Appian ſays, that the triamphal Robe 
_ of Nel. deal with Stars of Gold. 
For this Reaſon the Ancients called it Tega Pidta: 
According to Vopiſcus, it was either kept laid up 


in the Capitol, or the Statue of Fapiter was dreſſed 


in it; and therefore he calls it Capitolina Pa mata. 
Juvenal, Sat. 10. makes uſe of an Appellation for 
it, of much the ſame import, when he ſays, In Tu- 
uica Jovis &c. Perhaps it was ſo called, becauſe 
it was wrought after 
ſame Manner, as 
of an Auguſtus we 


er's was. On the teverſe 
the Ornaments of the Victor, 


. viz, eee eee iygry Seppter, and, 
e rea wie Wich we have'ta 

1114 trĩu Chariot, which we e ta- : 
ned the reverſe of A. Tr ajaw,! proves this Cu- Death, unleſs he kept himſelf within the Bounds 


ſtom. ,. We there, ſeg the tri e Victor carry- 
ing this Gepe 4s tie Han 2 Crown of 
"Laurel in the other. We have IMGwiſe' the Teſti- 
monies of ogy gens of Platarch (in 
his Life s. £192, 1465 - IS TT” 
Y 1 — Thee onfi ris Kl "Chibatn of lacing a 
blick Slave behind the Victor, in theſe Lines, of 
1070 Safra cen Mor! calf 
| In tuitica Jobi & pick fſerrand fefertthn,* 
Ex bumeris Aulæa Tage, magneque corope 

Tamm orbem, L cervix on ſufÞcit una. 8 
Aue tenet ſudans hauc Paublicus, & fibi Conſul. 
- Ne placeat, turm. ſer vus poriatur poder, 
ly; and without any Proof, 


taken this Slave for: an Executioner; as. I/idorms-of 
Seville in partieular does. Exymolggy, B. 18. But 
be that as it will, according to Tertullian, in his 
Apologeticus, this mean Fellow was placed there to 
held humbling Expreſſions- in his Ears. Be ever 
ſuſpicias of: — eee. EFemember that 
rh art A H RESPICE rost TE. HOMINEM 
KEMENTO E, The lame thing is alſo atteſted by 
Zinuras. Nevertheleſt, the Silence of the Anci- 
ent on Yo'reniarkable'a Fact, has gi 
ticks juſt Cauſe to queſtiou the 1 1 
over, if we conſider the Weight amd Bigneſ of 
this Crown of Gold, - according :todJargenal's A- 
cotint, t with appear to have henne more for 
Show than Uſe. , Phe Victors .then/axccording to 
ſome Moderns, I kept up the Quſtom of being 
crowned with Laurel, after the Example-of th 
Forefutbers. Lie ſpeaking of che nts uf 
the Victer, B. 16. makes no Diſferehet between 
theſe N] ſorts of Crowns. ider ar i the only 
ſays, that the former was the Reward of thoſe Vic- 
tors, whoſe Conqueſts, or Victories; had coſt the 
Nepuhlick Blood. Its Leaves 


of A Palm; tree; the Points of which pretty well 
ts: The Leaves of the latter, according to 

him, repreſented thoſe of the Laurel; and it was 

N51 & Þ "6. vl FOE Te" 
- 


e ſame Pattern, and in the Defi 


. obſerved, that Luxury had 


thoſe 


given only to thoſe Generals, who, upon their Ap. 
proach, had forced the Enemy to fly, without ſhed- 
ding Blood. But beſides, that the Ancients have 
not left us any Marks of ſuch a Difference in the 
triumphal Crowns, we have Proofs of the contra- 
ry, in moſt; of the Triumphs decreed the Roman 
enerals. uy ; ; *\ 9 
What Zonarat ſays of the triumphal Proceſſion, 
deſerves our particular Attention. He affirms, that 
it was cuſtomary among the Romaxs to faſten a 
Whip and a Bell to the triumphal Chariot. The 
of this was, according to him, to humble 
the Pride and Vanity of the Victor, in the midſt 
of all' this State and Pomp. Theſe things, adds 
the Hiſtorian, pointed out to him the Inconſtancy 
of Fortune; and put him in mind, that all this 
. Glory could not ſecure him from an ignominious 


of his Duty. Theſe Inſtruments were indeed uſed 
at Rome, in the Execution of Criminals. + The Pre- 
Judices of that time were ſuch, that if any Man 
came near a condemned Criminal, he was thought 
to contract ſome Pollution theredy, and was oblig- 
ed to purify himſtif by expiatory Sacrifices. 

160 Perhaps the Deſign of the Romans, in giving 
the Victor only an Ironing, was to preſerve ſome 
Traces of the firſt Simplicity of their Anceſtors, 
amidſt all this State aud 1 4 We have already 
a | ubſtituted Gold Rings 
in the room of Iron ones, which were: given up to 
Slaves, and were a Mark of Slavery. And per- 
haps, they likewiſe thereby intended to ſhew the 
Victor, that the trunſient Glory he enjoyed, did no 
moxe ftee him from his Subjection to the Laws of 
the Republick, than it freed the Slave from the Power 
of his Maſter. This is the Senſe of theſe Words 
of Juvenal, Sa. 7: Yo eur 92 1577 


5 8 I it © W 
CO 1. -+1.. 88 [bt Gonſal. 
Me placeat, curru Soros porta i Haw 
Pliny the Naturaliſt lias made the ſame: Reflection, 
B. 33. c. 1. Et cam Corona e anro Errnſca ſuſti- 
netur a tergo, annulus tamen in digito ferrexs erat. 
2161 To theſe .Ornar oy bin, adds the 
Bulla Aurea. The Victor wore this Foy, as the 
| Romans did, Who were nat arrived at the 
Age of P Aud leſt the of the Ge- 
neral ſhould raiſe the Jealouſy of his Rivals, there 
were always ſome myſterious Words put into this 
little hollow Ball. The Superſtitious gave Cre- 
dit to . theſe ſorts of Taliſimans; and thought them 
Prefervatives: againſt Enchantments, - Pliuy alſo 
ſuays, B. 24. that the General tied ' obſcene Figures 
under his Chariot, believing that they had a won- 
derfal Virtue againſt Malice and Envy. Sed & res 
turpiculæ, ſub exrru ſuſpendebantur, quibus invidiam 
errancari creditum eft. See Vol. 1. p. 44 
— — Train were —— 
with-Laurel, as well as the Magiſtrates, Senato 
and Soldiers. . nenn n ne 
Daw as} 219790 ban eee eee 
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whom, in — th Triumph, was the Senator 163 Terentius Culleo, who that Day Year of 
wore the Pzleus as the Symbol of his having obtained his Freedom. Then came ROME 
the victorious Army, firſt the Horſe, then the Infantry, under their proper Co- Px 
lours. The Soldiers had full Liberty to entertain the People, as they pleaſed, Cx. Conne- 
with ſatyrical Jeſts; which they often made on the 154 Victor himſelf, In this s Lanru- 
Order, they marched round the Circuss and Amphitheatres. The People could 8 
there moſt conveniently ſee the Proceſſion from the Seats on which they fare, at Conſuls. 
the publick Games. From thence 165 the Proceſſion came to the 155 Capitol, 

where the Victims were offered, by way of Thankſgiving to the Gods, for the 

167 Proſperity of the Roman Arms; and this glorious Day was cloſed with a 

great 168 Entertainment, which the Victor gave his Friends. The Conſuls were 

always invited to it; but they never came, becauſe they would not deprive the 
Conqueror of the Honour of ſitting in the higheſt Place. Such was the Tri- 

umph 169 of Scipio. Rome no longer compared his Merit with that of any 


which Teren- them, to conclude the triumphal Pomp with put 


163 This was a publick Homage, 
See Col. 1. 


tins Culleo paid his Deliverer, to whom he was in- ting the chief of the Captives to Death. 


debted for his Liberty. The Services Scipio had 
done him in Africa, required no leſs at his Hands. 
This General, before he would treat of a Peace, 
had inſiſted upon it as a Preliminary, that Terentiut, 
then a Priſoner at Carthage, ſhould be delivered up 
to him, and Scipio ſeated him by him at all the 
Conferences which were held on both ſides. And 
therefore Terentius was entirely devoted to him ever 
"after. His Grief at the Death of this great Man 

his Lamentations at his Funeral, the Wine mixed 
with Honey, which he diſtributed among thoſe who 
aſſiſted at his Obſequies, and the Tears he ſhed at 
his Tomb, all ſhewed the Sincerity of his Affec- 
tion. And this Tribute of Gratitude reflected as 
much Glory on him who paid it, as it did Honour 
to the Deceaſed. Plutarch has preſerved this Story 
in his Apothegms. 

164 We have elſewhere ſhewn the Riſe of this 
Licentiouſneſs among the Soldiers; and we will here 
add, what Dion. Hal. ſays of it, Antiq. B. 7. It is plain, 
ſays he, that theſe Diverſions, of which Satyr was a 
part, were allowed in the firſt Ages of Rome. A Liber- 
ty is given to this 921 to thoſe who aſſiſt in a Tri- 
umph, to mix with their Songs ſatyrical Reflections 
on Perſons of the greateſt Diſtinction, and even on 
the General bimſelf To which he adds, that this 
licentious Cuſtom prevailed in Athens, and was 
brought from thence to Rome. A Company of A- 
thenians, ſays he, who were formerly carried in Cha- 
riots, at the end of ſolemn Proceſſions. took up a Cuſtom 
of inſulting all that paſſed by, with poignant Raille- 
ries, aud even Invectives. Hence the proverbial Ex- 
preſſion De plauſtro loqui, to ſignify bitter Reflections, 
and reproachful Words. Hence alſo thoſe proverbial 
Sayings among the Greeks, To vomit out 4 Cart 
full of Reproaches, To inveigh as from a Dung-cart. 
Some aſcribe the Riſe of this Abuſe to the ancient 
Comedies, which were ſo exceſſively inſolent, that 
they attacked both Gods and Men, without any 
Reſerye. This is very eaſy to be ſeen in Ariſto- 
?hanes. He introduces Mercury, Aſculapins, Bac- 
chas, and all the Gods of Olympas, in their turns, 
for the Entertainment of the Spectators. It is well 
known, that theſe ſevere Pieces were played in the 
firſt Sketches of the Drama, by their Authors, 
who were of the Dregs of the People, and whoſe 
only Stages were Carts, from which they provoked 
the Firit-comers with Reproaches. Others aſcribe 
the Origin of theſe proverbial Speeches to the Vin- 
tage-Feaſts which were kept at A:hens. During 
theſe Rejoicing-Days, the Poets ſtood i a Cart, 


and repeated their Verſes in publick. The Com- 
petitors, who earneſtly contended for the Prize, 
began with mutual Jeſts. But this Pleaſantry ended 
in the moſt abuſive Reflections. | 

I65 It is uncertain, whether at this time th 
Romans had made it a barbarous Rule among 


Vol. III. 


p. 416. Note 52, 53. | 

166 Dio tells us, in his Hiſtory, that Julias 
Ceſar, and the Emperor Claudius, out of Reſpect 
to Jupiter Capitolinus, cr up the Steps of the 
Capitol, on their Knees. But he does not ſay that 
this troubleſome Ceremony had been conſtantly 
obſerved by all thoſe who had triumphed before him. 

167 When the General was come to the Capi- 
zol, he put his Crown in Fapiter's Boſom, together 
with the moſt valuable of the Spoils, there to remain 
as Monuments of his Triumph, and his Gratitude. 
After this. he pronounced with a loud Voice the 
38 Form of Thankſgiving, which we find 
in Bloudus, Lib. 10. Rom. Triumph, and ſeveral 
other Authors. But we will not pretend to warrant 
its being authentick. GRATIAS TI JUPITER 
OeTinxE MaxIME, TiBiQUE JUNo REcGinA, ET 
CETERI HUJUS .CCUSTODES HABITATORESQUE 
ARCis Du, LiBENS LETUSQUE AGO. Ro- 
MANA IN HANC DIEM ET HORAM, PER MANUS 
QUOD VOLUISTI MEAS, SERVATA, BENE GESTA=- 
QUE, EANDEM ET SERVATE, our FACITIS, FOVE= 
TE, PROTEGITE PROSPERITATI, SUPPLEX ORO. 
O Jupiter, the moſt great aud good of all Beings, 
Queen Juno, and all the tutelary Gods of the Ga 
pitol, where you have taken up your Abode, accept 
the Thankſgiving which I offer you, in Gratitude 
for the Bleſſings you have beſtowed on our Republick, 
by my means. Preſerve her always, and be ever pro- 
pitious to ber. ; 

168 This Entertainment was generally given in 
the Portico's of the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinut. 

1 69 That we may omit no Ceremony practiſed 
in Triumphs, we will add a Remark of Pliuy, 
B. 34; where he ſays, that the Statue of Hercule: 
conſecrated by Evander, in the Ox-Market, ſhared 
in ſome Meaſure the Honours of a Triumph, with 


the Victor himſelf. It was dreſſed in a Toga, and 


an embroidered Txzxick, during the Proceſſion. And 
Aſconius pretends, that the Image of this God was 
carried before the General's Chariot. Nevertheleſs, 
it muſt be owned, that theſe ſorts of Cuſtoms were 
ſubje& to many Changes, according to the Dif- 
ferences of the Times, eſpecially the entire 
Subverſion of the Republick. The ſame Judgment 
is to be formed of what Thomas Dempſter ſays, 
after Seneca and Claxdian; viz. That there were 
Streaks of Blood, atcertain Diſtances, on the Vic- 
tor's Chariot, alluding to that which had been ſhed 
on the Field of Battel. According to Ferris, 
whom Pliny quotes, B. 33. c. 7. the Vidors, after 
the Example of Camillas, painted their Faces with 
Vermilion ; thereby affecting to put themſelves, in 
ſome meaſure, upon an equal Foot with the Gods, 


eſpecially the God of the *. — whoſe Status 


lour, all the Days 
others 


was ſhewn painted with this 
of the Feſtival. 
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Year of other; his new Glory raiſed him above all his Rivals. Some pretend, that the 
R © M E Republick, at that time, offered him the Conſulſbip, and perpetual Dit7ator/;ip; 

DUE and ordered 479 Statues: to be erected to his Honour, in the Comitium, near The 
So . Tribune of Harangues, in the Hall where the Senate aſſembled, and on the 
rwe Lanru- Capitol. To which they add, that this great Man had more Modeſty, than Rome 


— bb 20 had Gratitude. He to the laſt refuſed theſe great Honours, and contented himſelf 


Conſuls. with aſſiſting his Republick with his Counſels, and being always ready to ſerye 


her with his Sword, when the publick Good required it. Nevertheleſs, he had 
the ſecond Surname of Africanus given him, It is indiſputable that Scipio ſubdued 
and pacified all Africa. Indeed, this Name had not then ſo extenſive a Signification, 
as it has ſince had. We now by Africa mean the whole Continent, which makes 
one of the four Parts of the World, as diſtinguiſhed from Aſia, Europe and Ame- 
rica; whereas, the Name of Africa then only ſignified the Countries on the Coaſts 
f the Mediterranean, where the Carthaginian Republick/ was ſettled. And in 
is Senſe, Scipio had no Reaſon to decline the Appellation of Africanus. It 
is pretended,” that he was the firſt Roman, who was ſuffered to bear the Name of 
the Country he had conquered; and it is uncertain, whether this glorious Appel- 
lation was given him, by his Soldiers out of Eſteem, or by his Friends out of 
Flattery, ot merely to diſtinguiſh him from the other Scipio s. However, we ſhall 
for the future generally call him by no other than the Surname of Africanus, 
which the Hiſtorians have ever preſerved to him. 


. 0 
„ * 
4 


170 The triumphant Victor's Glory was not con- 
fined to tranfient Honours. The Place of Diſtinc- 
yon, which was aſſigned him in publick Aſ- 
emblies, the Right he had of afliſting at publick 
Shows in a Carule Chair, and of wearing a Crown 
of Laurel on thoſe Occafiuns, and the Reſpect 


General, who had been dignified with a Triumph, 
were ſolid and Og, which never 
ended, but with his Life. Not to mention the 
Statues, Trophies, triumphal Columns, and the 
many other ſtately Monuments, which have im- 
mortalized the Names and Exploits of ſuch Con- 


and Acclamations of the People, at the Sight of a querors. 
| r 
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The End of the THIRD VOLUME. 
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N. B. Though this Volume was to haue ended with the thirty ſixth Book of the 

Original (by the Order of twelve Books to each Volume) yet as the thirty ſeventh 
' Book is ſhort, and concludes the ſecond Punic War, we have in the Tranſlation 
made it à part of the foregoing Book, and ended this Third Volume with it. We 
give the Reader this Notice, becauſe the Faſti, which were firſt printed off, fall 
© ſhort by two Tears, of the Hiſtory. What is wanting will be found in the Falli 


of the next Volume. 
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Provincial 8 oY Verurvs Puro. 


Quefeors.,. *., 2. SULPICIUs. LoNGus. ... 
8 . karmws Cunso x 
1. E Con xxr ius DoLABEL IA. 


r. T. Gubiuius Macros. 
Se. Navrtvs RuTiLus. 


. T. Kg, ms TORQUA- 


ſecond time. 
Q. F ULVIUS 


228. Confulſpip 
+26 Confer 529. 
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Q. FULVIUS FLACCUS; a 
ſecond time. 


utater. I. CACILIUS METELLUS. 
Gen. of Horſe. N. Fasius Bur zo. 


Pretors k. QUmicTivs FLAMIN us. 
Rome. 7 A. Ari ius Bur sus. 


Prætors in Si- M. CLauprus MARCELLUS. 
cily and Sardi- P. CORNELIUS As INA. 
nia. 


Curule - L. abies Pavrvs. 


diles. M. Au ius BAR BUL A. 
Plebeian CE M. Liv ius SALINATOR. 
diles. TI. SBMPRON 1Us Loncvus. 
Tribunes of the C. ArT1LIs SERRANUS. 
People.  ' - C. FuLcmvs TRIO. 
| Sp. MokLIius CAPITOLINUS. 
M. CanvLeivs Nxros. 


Cy. Por tus Nxros. 

T. Oracilius CRASSUS. 
L. Orumus PNA. 
C. Numtcivs Ntvos. 
A. Ocuinivs Gatzvs. 
M. Opertus CoRnicen. 


Queſtors of A. ConntLtivs Maxstr. 


Rome. CN, CORNEL1VS Dos As ELLA. 
Military Kue Tr. S RTS GRACCHUS: 
feors. M. CLavDius MARCELLUS. | 
Provincial NMI. — Recs. hs 


L. Poxcivs Licinus. 
M. AvnELivs CortrTa. 
SER. Cox xxł ros Rux1nvs. 


Pro-Queſtors. T. Varvzs PaLo. 
1 P. Cox Riο DoLA BELLA. 


229. Confulſbip. C. FLAMINIUS - + NEPOS. 


Tear 330. He triumphs over the Gaul. 
pP. FURIUS PHILUS. He 
triumphs over the Gauls and 
' Litre. - 
Pretors of M. Mines Roos. 
ome, C. LUTATIUS CATULVs. 


Pretors in Si- M. Fapivs Licmvs. 
2 and Sardi- P. Sees rn. 


8 Parvs. 


Curule th 8 
diles. * a CENTENIUS PENUL A. 


Plebeian . C. TzuzMrius VAI RO. 
diles, ' T. Awieres Loscus. 


Tribunes of- be M. Maxtrus SeRmo. 
People. C. Liemros Vanvs. 
Q. Decivs Mus. 
IJ. CoxuNcantvs Nxros. 
„ 'M. Totti Nxros. 


Cu. Furvivs Max. Cxxrvu- 
Mos. 
IL. AvatLivs Ontsts. 


Cx. Dou Anonars. 

C. Liv Dewrzx. | 

L. Framimivs Co. 
2 ef Q Cravprvs FLaumfvs. 

r PopLIctvs BIvrus. 
Military . M. AT1L1Us RxGUI Us. 
flors. 11 M. Mtnvcrus Rurus. | 
Provincial C. CLauprus CenTho. 
Quæſtors. P. SxEMPRON1US GRACCHUS. 


L. PiS Maso. 
M. Funpantvs FUNDULUs. 


Pro ug. Sts. CO rs Rur id. 


M. Avazzivs Cotta. - 

250. Cp. CN. CORNELIU'S SCIPIO | 

Tear 5 Senne CALVINUS. 

M. 'CLAUDIUS MARCEL- 
LUS. He triumphs over the. 

1 Gn. Inſubres, and Gere 


Pretors of M. Livavs SALINATOR. 
Rome. M. EMIL Ius BARBULA. 


Prætors in Si- Q. Bænrus TAMPHILUS.. 
cily and Sardi- P. SERVIL2VS GEMINUS. 


nia. 


Curule 2. ea TINY PH1L0, 
—_— M. VALEK1VS Lev 1NUs. 


Jebeinrt Tertntivs CULEo. 
2 N [Buren P.arvs T vBER®O. 
Tribunes 
People. 7 


the C. Larox1us MgRGvs. 
M. PoMPrzivs Nos. 
C. Grwocrwos CLxTsINA. 
L. ANT1ST1ius Nxros. 
P. Posx reis Eure 
Ci. VoiuMazus NI Vio- 
LENS. 
C. Foxpanrus FUNDUr vs. 
C. SEMPRON1UsS neee 
MI. Awtiervs GalLus. 
CC. PopnLius SABELLUS. 


Queſtors 


* 
1 


. —— 
o * 9 * 
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Nee M.; Meru tus NEbos ©: hs 
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„ er KHE xbs MERENDA. 
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04740 T 2: Q_ LvFARRVs CER | 
Q. PL.&ToR1us _ 
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Quæſtors. a Pin CT- ius L Au ULUS.. 
Rome. w1zg24 Mus) GALLUs. 
i üer .f[ 
Military Sure L. Qutnerlius FLAMINIxUs. 
HATS. 11064 4.1% SEXRSULAYS, Gs AR. 
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Promincial T;Manyorvs Avcurinus. 
Quast. bo Nays TarPuLvs. 
4. aa. SGRIÞON1US Liso. 
211.124 447 eos MERENDA, 


w * av 
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Pro Qua fox Ap. CLAvVD3 usPuLc ur; \V 


C. CALPURNIUS Isg. 


A Cut Ot 
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2U3J.1t5sAM "Theyabg en there 
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ey gas -A\MIBIUS LEDIDBS, a 
4.117414 Jdecond time and a 
M. VALERIUS LAVINUS. 
OTAUTIAZD gut I. M WY — KIB)! 
Cenſors. 1 Jo ENMUAUs z PArus. 
. FLAMINIUus NEPos. 
"J,AA4.47, UH. WJ W dne. 


"L.A Trim 'FORVY FAIRD Los Ton | 


arte 2ULLaGOTe a? 
8 of T. Aug Avzcus. 


Rome. eo. V SERYEIE 3s Nxrpos. 


Pretors in EBEN zes 7505 Cuxxo. 
w and GI ede 


nad. 1 um o O KA 
Curule CEC enen VARRO. 
Ale - fh CRM b,. 


Plebeian . L. FLAM Us CHI1Lo. 
Ales. C:. FUNDanIyS FUNDULYS. 


Tribunes « of the M. 2220 CRoTo. 


People. 33 N 


Man czus SERMO. 
ANTasT1ys Nxros. 
4 Arus z us, FuIIo. 

AnTrus REST IO. 
Axczus 'GALLUSnaC 
. Geyugrys (CLEPSINA. 
A. Taznive GaLLvs. 


20444 2 1 Tuxxus. . 
, = 0 $9 „baku, LxNTurrs 


Sok x. 
&.- - Fig Maxnevs, 
Military Ve. M. — EPIDUS. . 
tors. C Orr rds Waden, X 
W Sg; 11414 
Provincial LG PoMPoN1v VEIENT ANUS. 
Queſtors. © . art ACEus, 4 
2. Carrvs Nevos,” 


* Poxcivs Licinvs. 


Pretors of L. ScxrxfVs Lino: © 
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Rome. Sax. Cornzrtus MERENDA.. 
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233 Conſulſkip, M. LIVIUS SALINATOR. 
Near 534. L. XMILIUS PAULUS. 


Pretors of L. ELIus Pærus TUBERO. 
Rome. Q. Xrivs Pærus. 


Prætors in Si- P. CORNELIUS MERENDA. 
cily and Sardi- CN. SERVILIus GEMINUS. 
nia. 


Curule 2 M. EMIL IVS REGILLus. 
diles. A. CoRNELIUS MAMMULA. 


Plebeian (. C. Livivs DRusus. 
diles. C. PopILI Us SABELLUS. 


Tribunes of the TI. SEM RON TUS GRACCHUS. 
People. C. Lx TroRITIUS MERGus. 

M. CLAUpTUs MARCELLUs. 

TI. ViLLius T APPULUS. 

C. TiTin1us Neros. 

L. PoRc ius Licinus. 

M. AUuRELIUS Corr. 

C. VoLUuNIUS FLAMMA VIO- 

LENs. 
Q. SiL1Us NERVA. 
CN. SICINNIUs NEPOs., 


L. HosTivus MANCINUS. 
L. CINc Ius AL1MENTUS. 


Quæſtors of 


Rome. 


Military Quæ- T. FoNTEIUS CariTo. 
ſtors. T. Por iLL tus SABELLUS. 


Provincial 


Quezſtors. 


Q. FABTUSs PicToR. 
C. Ax UNcuLEIUSs Cor rA. 
C. PApPIRIUS Maso. 
P. Licinivus VARus. 


Pro-Prætor in Q. TEREENT ius CULEo. 
Sicily. 


Pro- Quæſtors. L. PoMeoN1Us VEIENTANUS, 
| L. AM1LIus PAULUS. 
Q. CaTius Nepos. 
M. Livivs SALINATOR. 


234. Conſulſbip. PD. CORNELIUS SEIPIO. 


Tear 5 35. TI. SEMPRONIUS LON- 
_ GUS. 
The ſecond Punic War. 
Pretors of OC. TERENTIUS VARRO. 
Rome. 


C. ArIL IVS SERRANUS. 


Pretors in Si- M. EMIL Ius LRPIDVs. 


cily and Sardi- L. MAxLius Vurso. 
R 


Curule . Q. Mucrus ScævoLA. 
diles. C. FAN N TUS STRABO. 


People. 


Plebeian .- T. METILL1Us CRoro. 
diles. L. Arusrius FULLoO. 


Tribunes of the Q. CLauprus FLAMINTNUs. 
People. L. PoBLicius BIBVLus. 
M. Fux DAN ITUSs FunDULvUs, 
M. TITINIUS Nepos. 
C. GEN U cus CLEPSINA. 
Q. APRONIUS NEPos. 
M. ATiL1ius REGULUS. 
Q. Minvucivs Ruevs. 
C. Funpanius FUNDULUS. 
N. SkxTIUSs LATERANUS. 


Quæſtors of M. GEtnvcivs Crus. 


Rome. P. LiciN1us CRAssus. 
Military Quæ- C. FuLy1vs FLaccus. 
ftors. L. Luc RExrIUSs TRIO. 
Provincial M. CorNELI1vs CETHEGUS. 


M. Juxrvs SiLANus. 
C. SULPICIUs GALLUS. 
L. CoRNELIUs LENTULUS. 


Quazſtors. 


235. Conſulſhip. C. FLAMINIUS NEPOS, a 


Near 536. ſecond time. He was killed 
in the Battel of the Lake 
Thraſymenus , and in his room 
was choſen, : | 
M. ATILIUS REGULUS, a 
| ſecond time. 
Dictator. Q. FABIUS MAX. VERRU- 
COSUS. 


Gen. of Horſe. M. Mixuc ius Roevs. 


Difator. L. VETURIUS PHILO. 


Gen. of Horſe. M' Pomeontus MartHo. 


Pretors of M. AM1Livs REGILLUsS. 
Rome. M. Pomronius Margo. 


Pretors in Si- T. OTAciL1ius CRassus. 
cily and Sardi- A, CoxxELIus MAMMULA. 
nia. 


Curule . Av. CLavprus PULCHER. | 


diles. P. CoRNELIUS LENTULUS. 
Plebeian . L. Poxc ius LIcIxus. 
diles. M. ANT ISTIUS NEpos. 


Tribunes of the M. MET1LL1us Neeos. 
Visus TERENTIUS VARRO. 
P. SEMPRONIUS T UDITANUS. 
Neavius CRISus. 

CN. SiciNius NEPos. 

C. NuMic ius NEPos. 

CN. FuLVvius CENTUMAL Us. 


Q | CCM» 


10 


C. CAL URN TUS PISO. 
M. Mzxn1vus NePos. 
C. L1icinivs STOLO. 


Queſtors of TI. SEMPRONIUS BL Æsus. 
Rome. P. SuLPÞk1cius GaLBA MAx!- 
MUS. 


Military Que- C. SERVIL Tus CASCA. 
ſtors. Q. CæcIiLIus METELLUS. 


Provincial 
Quæſtors. 


C. CLAup Ius NERO. 

P. CoRNEL1Us RUuFINUSs. 

Sp. CARvILIUS MAXxIMUS. 
L. CaRviLius MAxX1MUS. 


Pro-Conſul in P. Coxxxl ĩus Sc 1210. 
Spain. 


Pro. Prætor in C. CENTENIUs PENULA. 
Ciſalpine Gaul. 


Pro-Quæſtors. M. CorNELius CETHEGUS. 
C. Par IR Ius Maso. 


236. Conſulſbip. C. TERENTIUS VARRO. 


Tear 5 37. L. AMILIUS PAULUS, a 
| ſecond time. He was kil- 
led in the Battel of Cannes. 

Difators, M. IUNIUS PERA. 


M. FABIUS BUTEO. 


Gen. of Horſe. TI. SEMeRONITUs GRACCHUS. 
_ was then Curule c_AX- 
tle. 


Prætors of M' Pomeonivs Martho. 
Rome. P. Fuxivs PniLvs. 


Pretor in Si- M. CLaupius MARCELLUS. 
cily. 


Pretor in Ci- L. PosruM1us ALBIN US. He 


{alpine Gaul. was killed in a Battel with 
| A the Ganuls. © 
Curule . TI. SEMurRON TUS GRAcchus. 
diles. . Læroklus MEexcus. 
Plebeian T. M. AukkI Ius Cor rA. 
diles. NM. Craupius MaxcEILus O- 
| TACILIANUS. -/- 


Tribunes of the L. Sc KIBON1US L180. 
Feople.. 


II. M1iNucivs AUGURINUS. 
L. ViLLivs Taurus. 

M. OcuLxNTUs GAlLLus. 

P. DEcius Mus. 

M. CLavpivs GL ici. 

P. Pur tus Nxros. 
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K. DviLivs Nxpos. 
M. Domirivs CALVINus. 
C. IciLivs Ruca. 


Queſtors of T. QuincT1vs CR1sP1nvs. 
ome. Q. MamiLrvus VIrorus. 


Military Quæ- L. Ar IL Ius BuL Bus. 

ſtors. L. Fux rus BiBacuLus. They 
were both killed in the Bat- 
tel of Cannæ. | 


Provincial C. ARENN1Us NEPos. 
Quezſtors. L. ManL1us Ac1D1NUs. 
M. CæciL ius METELLUS. 
C. SERVILIUS PULEX GEM1- 
Ns. 
Proconſuls. CN. SERvIL IVS GEMINUS. 


M. Art1tivs RecuLus. They 
were both killed in the Bat- 
tel of Cannæ. 


Pro- Conſul in P. ConntLivs Scipio. 
Spain. 


Pro Prætor in T. OraciL ius CRASSUS. 
Sicily. 


Pro- Prætor in A. Cox NELIUS MAMMULA, 
Sardinia. 


M. CorNnELivs CE THECUS. 
P. CoRNEL1Us RUFINUS 
Sp. CARvILIUS MAX1MUS. 


237. Conſulſbip. L. POSTUMIUS ALBINUS, 
Tear 538. was deſigned for Conſul a 
third time, but was killed 
before he entered upon his 
Office. 
TI. SEMPRONIUS GRAC- 
CH US. 
M. CLAUDIUS MARCEL- 
LUS, was elected in the 
room of L. POSTUMIUS, 
but he abdicated, becauſe 
he found his Election de- 
fective, and in his room, 
Q. FABIUS MAX. VERRU- 
COSUS was choſen a third 
time. 


Pro- Quæ- 


ftors. 


Pretors of 


Q. FuLv1ius FL Accus. 
Rome. 


M. VALERIUSs LxVINUs. 


Pretor in Si- Ar. CLaub1us PULCHER. 
cily. f e 


Pretor in Sar- Q. Mucivs ScævorA. 
dinia. | 2 hey 


Curle 


yu Akt Gm Gt ty Am wh 


bi ny 
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Curule . Q. Faprus Max 1Mmvs, the Son 
diles. of the Conſul of the ſame 
Name. 
M. AmiL1vus LEP1Dpus. 
Plebeian A- Q. CLauDius FLAMININUS. 
diles. M. AT1L1vs REGULUs. 


Tribunes of the C. Oee1Us SALINATOR, 
People. M. ATiNius LABEO. 
M. FuLy1vs Fraccus. 
Q. FULv1Us FLAccus. 
L. PoMPpONIUS VEIENTANUs. 
M. PomMeonius MArHo. 
M. AT1L1Us BULBUS. 
M. FuNp AN ITUSs FuNDULUS. 
CN. FuL virus FLAc cus. 
L. LIV IVS DENT ER. 


Quæſtors of P. VILTIIuSs Taprurus. 
Rome. M. LuckETIUs GALLUS, 


Military Q12- P. PoriLLivus LXNIS. 


ſtors. P. MANLIUs VULso. 


L. ARENN1Us NEPOS. 
M. AmMmiLiuvs Papus. 
L. VETUR tus PRHILO. 

C. Hos r IL IVS I UBULUS, 


Provincial 


Quaſtors. 


Pro-Conſul in C. TERENTIUs VARRO. 


Picenum. 


Pro-Conful in M. CLaupius MARCELLUs. 
Campania. 


Pro- Conſul in TI. SEMPRON1Us LoNcus. 
Lucania. 


Pro-Conſul in P. Cornttivs Scipio. 
Spain. | 


Pro-Pretor in T. OraciLrus CRASSUS. 
Sicily. 


Pro-Pretor in M Pouroxius MATHo. 
Cilalpine Gaul 


Pro- Quæſtors. M. CoRNELtUs CETHEGUS. 
C. AN roxius NEPos. 


:38.Conſul/bip. Q. FABIUS MAX. VERRU- 


Tear 539. COSUS, a fourth time. 
M. CLAUDIUS MARCEL- 
| LUS, a third time. 
Cenſors. M. ArILIus REGuLus. 
P. Fux us PhiLus. He died 
before his Office expired. 
Pretors of Q. FuLvivs FH Accus. He 
Rome. had no Collegue. — 


2 


Pretor in A- 
pulia. 


FAB IUuS MAxIMus, the Son 
of the Conſul. 


Prætor in Si- P. CORNEL1us LENTULUS, 
cily. 


Admiral of - 

the Roman 1 

Fleet in Si- T. Orac iL1vus CRaAssUs, 
cily. 

Curule A- P. SEMPRON1Us TUDITANUS; 
diles. CN. FULVIUs CENTUMALUS, 
Plebeian A- C. Carrurnivs Piso, 

diles. M. MET1L1us Neeos. 


Tribunes of the L. CIxc ius ALI MEN rus. 
People. T. Pop ILLIuS SABELLUS. 
M. CALPURNIUs FLAMMA, 
Q. PoertEL1vs Lino. 
CN. APULE1Us PANSA. 
C. AURUNCULEtus CotTA. 
T. FonTEivs Cariro. 
C. PLAUrTrIus Hyes=vs. 
M. PoBLicius MALLEoLus. 
Q. Cons1D1us Nereos. 


P. CoRNEL1vs LENTULUs CàAu- 
DINUS. 


M. SEMPRONIUS T UDITANUS, 


Queſtors of 


Rome. 


Military Quæ- L. Cæcil rus METELLUS. 
tors. M. VALERIUSs MESSALLA. 


Provincial 


Queſtors. 


L. CoRNELIUSs LENTULUs CAu- 
r 

SER. SULPICIUS GALBA. 

C. PosBLic1vus BiBULUS. 

Q. MAaMiL1iUs T'URINUS. 


Pro-Conful at Tt. SgMPRONtus GRACCHUS. 
Luceria. 


Pro-Conſul in C. TERENTIuS VaRRo. 
Picenum. 


Pro-Conſul in TI. S£MeRONIUs LoNGUS: 
Lucania. 


Pro Conſul in P. CoRNEL1Us Scipio; 


Spain 


Pro tor in Q. Muc ius ScævorA. 
Sardinia. Si 


Pro-Pretor.) | 

in Ciſalpine 5 M Pomeonius MArno. 
Gaul. 

Pro-Prætor at M. VAL ERTus LAVINUS, 


Brunduſium. 
Pro. Quſtors. 
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Pro-Queftors. M. AmiLivs Parus. 
L. VETURIus PHiLo. 


239. Conſulſbip. Q. FABIUS MAXIMUS. 


Tear 540. TI SEMPRONIUS GRA C- 
CH Us, a ſecond time. 
Dictator. C. CLAUDIUS CENTH O. 


Gen. of Horſe. Q. Fur vrus FL Accus. 


Pretors at 
Rome. 


M. ArILIVSs ReGuLus. 
M. EMIII US LEPIDVUs. 


Prætor in Ci- P. SEMrRONIUS TUD TAN us. 
ſalpine Gaul. 


Pretor in Cx. FuLvius CENTUMALUS. 

Campania. 

Curule . P. CoRNELIuS SciPlo, who 

diles. was afterwards ſurnamed 
Africanus. 


M. CoRNELIUS CETHEGUSsS. 


Plebeian - L. ViiLivs TAppUrus. 
diles. M. Funpanius FUnNDULUS. 
Tribunes 
People. d 


the L. CæciLIus METELLUS. 

IL. Licmivs PoLLIO. 
C. MAMILIuSs VIruLus. 
L. Poxcivs Licinivs. 
P. Licinivs CR Assus. 
L. LucRET1Us GALLUs. 
A. TxEB1Us NeEpos. 
Q. Carius Nxros. 
C. FuLvivs FLAccus. 
L. An1cius GALLUS. 


Quæſtors of M. FuLyrvs FLaccus. 
Rome. M' AciLius GLABRIO. 


Military Que- A. HosrILIus Caro. 


ſtors. C. Hos rl Ius CAro. 
Provincial TI. CL Au DIS AsrILus. 
Quæſtors. Se. Luc RETIus GALL S. 


Sex. JoLIuS CSA R. 

L. VALER1Us AxT IAS. 
Procosſul in C. TERENTIVS VARRO... 
Picenum. (= 
Pro-Conſul in M. C:aupius MARCELLUS. | 
Sicily. | wth 
Pro-Gonſul in P. CorxntL1vs Scipio. 

Spain. EU 5. 9019 
Pro- Prætor in P. CoxNEL1us LENTULUS. 


%. 


Pro-Pretor 


to command | 
2 Roman fr OrTacir1vs CRAssus. 


Fleet. 


Pro-Pretor in Q. Mucrus ScævorA. 
Sardinia. 


Pro- Prætor at M. VaLER 1us Læv INUs. 
Brunduſium. 


Pro-Quæſtors. L. CoRNELius LENTULvUs 
CAUDINUS. 
M. VALERIUS MESSALLA. 


C. PoBLicivs BIBurus. 


240 Conſulſbip, Q. FULVIUS FLAC CUs, a 


Tear 541. third time. 
AP. CLAUDIUS PUL.- 
CHER. 
Prætor at P. CoxNELTus Rur iNus SUL- 
Rome. LA. He had no Collegue. 


Prætor in He- M. Junius SILANus. 
truria. 


Pretor at 
Sueſſula. 


Prætor in A- Cx. For vrus FLAcc us, Bro- 
pulia. ther to the Conſul. 


Curule (. C. SuLepicivs GALILus. 
diles. P. MAaNnLivs Vurso. 


C. CLAuprus NERO. 


Plebeian (- L. Cincivs AL IMENTus. 
diles. T. PoPpiLius SABELLUS. 


Tribunes of the Sr. CoRNELIUs Max uus. 
People. L. CarviLius MAx1Mus. 
C. SERVILIUs CASCA. 
Q. Cz#ciLivs METELLUS. 
C. SALLONIUS SARRA, 
P. SiLIUs NERVA. 
SEX. STATIUS NEP0s. 
P. Licinivs Varus. 
M. ScanTivs Nepos. 
M. Sitivs NRRVA. 


CN. CoRNELIVSs LENTULUS. 
CN. SEkRVILIUS CIO. 
SER. CORNELIUs LENTULUS- 
Cx. OcrTavivs Nepos. 
M. Junius PeNnNus. 
M. Pomeonius MaTtHo. 
. LUTATIUs CATULUS. 
. AMiLIUs REG1LLUS. 


Pro- Cunſul in II. SEMPRON1US GRACCHUS. 


Lucania. | | 
: Proconſil 


4 
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Pro-Conſul in M. C:auprtus MARCELLUS.” . 


Pro-Conſul in P. CoxntLivs Scipio. 
Spain. 


Pro-Prætor at P. SEMPRONIUs TUDITANUS., 
Ariminum. 


Pro-Pretor in P. Corntiivs LENTULUS. 
Sicily. 


Pro-Pretor ) Cs 
Admiral of > T. OTaciLivs CRassUs. 
the Fleet. ; 


Pro-Pretor at M. Vattrius LAyiNus. 
Brunduſium. 


Pro- Prætor in Q. Mucius ScævoLA. 
Sardinia. 


Pro- Quæſtors. L. CoxxEL Tus LENTVULus 
CAUDINUS. 
TI. CLAUDIUS ASELLUS:; 
C. PoB re Ius BiBULUs. 
Sp. Luc RE Tius GALLUs. 
Skx. JULIUS CæsAR. 
M. AM IL1US Papus. 


241. Conſalſbip. P. SULPICIUS GALBA 


Tear 542. MAXIMUS. | 
C. FULVIUS CENTUMA- 
' LUS: | 

Pretors of C. Calruxxrus Piso. 

Rome. C. SULPIcivs GALLVUS. 


Pretors in Si- M. CoRnEL1Us CETHECOUs. 
cily and Sardi- L. CoRnEL1Us LENTULUS. 
nia. . 


Curule 2 P. Licinivs Cx Rus. 


diles. L. Licinivs PoLLIO. 
Plebeian . L. Auxu,WULEIUSs Corr. 
diles. C. MANNILIUS VITULUS. 


Tribunes of the C. SEMPRON1VUs BLESUs. 
People. C. SERvius PULEX GEMI- 
NUS, 
M. AuLrus CERRETANUS. 
P. VILLIus T apPULUS. 
C. S1ciN1Us NEpos. 
SEX. CuRAT1vs NEpos. 
Q. Fur vius FLAccus. 
M. Man1L1us Nxkros. 
CN. ArRONIUS LIMO. 
L. Tirius Rvxvs. 


Quezſtors. T1s. CLAupivs NERO. 
C. Livivs SALINATOR. 


M. SERvitius PULEx GEMI- 


NUsS. 
P. AL1vus Pærus. 
D. Junius Brutus. 
L. AmMmiLivs Paevs. 
M. Maxcivs RALLA. 
L. Sc6RIiBON1Us LI BO. 


Pro. Conſul in Q. FULvius FLAc cus. 
Campania. 


Pro-Confiil in M. CAU Dius MaRcELLUS. 
Sicily. He triumphs on Mount 
Alba, and receives the Ho- 


nours of an Ovation at 


Rome, for having taken Sy- 
racuſe. 


Pro-Conſul in P. CorNEtivs Scipro. 
Spain. | 


Pro-Conſul be- C. CLaupius NERO. 


Fore Capua. 


Pro- Prætor in M. ux ius SiLANvs. 


Hetruria. 


Pro. Piætor ) 
on the Coaſt ; T. OTacit1us CRAssus. 


F Sicily. 


Pro- Prætor at M. VALER1Us L&avinus. 
Brunduſium. 


Pro- Quæſtor s. SER. CORNELIUS LENTULUS. 
Cx. OcrAvius NErOS. 
. CoRNEL1us LENTULUS. 
M. EMIL Ius Parevs. 


242. Cynſalſbip. M. VALERIUS LAVINUS, 
Tear 543. a ſecond time. 
M. CLAUDIUS MARCEL- 
LUS, a fourth time. 


Dictator. Q. FULVIUS FLACCUS. 
Gen. of Horſe. P. LiciNius CRAssus. 


Pretors L. ManL1vs Acipinus. 
Rome. C. LzaroRiUs MERGUus. 


Pretors in IL. CI NC Ius ALIMENTUS. 


Sicily and P. MANLivs Vurso. 
Crurule . IL. Verurivs PRIIoO. 


dAiles. P. Licmivs VXXVs. 


Plebeian . | Q. Carius Nepos. 


L. Poxervs LIcIxus. 
D Tribunes 
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Tribunts of” the L. Aris REecuLus. 
People. M. LucreTrus GALLUS. 
C Artnnivs Neros. 
L. AxENNIUs Nepos. 
M. CacrLivs METELLUS. 
P. S1L1Uus NRRVA. 
Cn. LXroRIUS PLANCIA- 
NUS. 
. MaM1t1us ViTurlys. 
Cx. Fux1ivs BRoccnvs. 
C. PariRiys TURDUs. 


Quæflors. C. FLAMINIUS NEpos. 
l P. INTIL1Us V ARUS. 
M. StxrTrvs SABINUS. 
C. AvxELrvs CorTaA. 
. Furyrvs GiLLo. 

1  ELivs TuBERoO.. , 

C. SuLPIcius GALBA. 

L. LzTtor1us PLlANCIANUs. 


\ 
, 


Pro-Conful | 
on the Hea- 
Coaſts of C P. SULPICIVS GALBA. 
Greece. 


Pro- Conſul in Cx. Ful virus mere 
Apulia. ; 


Pro-Conſul in Q Furvrus FL Ac cus. 
Campania. 


Pro- Conſul in P. Conners SCIPIC 10. 
Spain. 12 1 $8! 4 


Pro-Pretor in C. Caurui nun, P80. 
Hetruria. <a 


Pro- Pretor i in M. Joxws S1L anvs. 


Spain. WA „ Salim 
on the P. SuLpicivs GALBA Maxi- 
Pens - M. Schun 1Us PULEX WL Coaſts . MUS, | | 
LU Greece. 
P. AL1vs Pærus. | 
. . © _ SR. ConkxzLius LENrurus. Pro-Conſul in P. Comnneriius Scipio. 


| © SCRIBONIUS L180. 


Fl Quæſtors. 


Pretors ar T. N18 Cxisr Ixus. 


Capua and in C. ARUNCULELUsS Corr. 
Sardinia. 


rt 


141904 CUT, 1400 » 4 
Curule A 1 Commetive LENTULvg 
diles Caupixus. 


Ser. SULPICIUS Garpk. - 


9 „ 


0 Plebeian A.- C. SERVILIUS , Purxxx Gr. 


— _ 
Q. CaCciLivs METELLUS. 


Tribunes of the C. PusLIicvs BIBULus. 
ö P. CLop ius AsrLLus. 
MANL Ius TuRinvus. 

Ti. CLAUP1US AsELLus. 
C. VETURIUS CALVINuS. 
C. Minvcivs Ruevs. 
M. PomponrUs MaTHo.' 
Q. Cass1vs LoN GIN Us. 
C. Minvucivs AUGURINUS. 
M. AquiL1ivs FLORUS. 


Ar. CLAuD ius PULCHER. 
T. MAxL ius ToxquarTus. 
L. Lic us LucuiLus. 
Cy. BR IUS TAM HIL us. 
VM. CI dcius ALIMENTUS. 
M. CLaupivs MARCELITIVUs. 
C. CoRNELIus LEnTuLUs 
I.. CORNELIVS BL As Io. 


4 


p 
« Aa , 


" Pro-Coſil i in M. CLaupivs MAxcELLUs. 
- Apulia. 


if} » 


Pro-Conſilt in M. Van rus Lzvinus. 
Sicily. 


1 * 
1 * 4 # © , 4 | 7 


Spain. 


86 =” ky 


8 


243. Conſulſhip. Q FABIUS MAX. VERRU-. Pro. Prætor in C. CALrunxius Pio. 


Tear 544. - COSUS, a fifth 1 He Hetruria. 
* 8 over the Taren- 
Pro- Prator in L. CIc iN ius ALIAENrus. 
2 F FULVIUS FLACCUS, a Sicily. 
fourth time. 
| Pro- Prætor in M. Junius SILANUS. 
Cenſors. * CoRrNEL1vs CRETHEcus. Spain. | 
an Srurnoulvs Toprranvs. | Pro-Que ſors. Q Q. FuLvivs GIIIo. 


C. Aux ELIus Cor TA. 


Pretors f c. 'Hoerm.xue TypvLys, P. Arivs Tuptro 
x 8 . 


Rome. L Verun ius TRIO 


4 191 Leier „14 4 


244. Con- 


a a ao a a o£tc 


11 


1 
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244 Conſulſbis, M. CLAUDIUS MARCEL- 


Tear aß. LUS. 
T. QUINCTIUS CRispl- 
„ | 
Dau T. MANLIUS TOROUA. 
ax SHEN © 


__ Hg. C. [EL Poran Gut- 


„ VIS. He was Curule A- 
4. ar. the ſame time. 
Pretors f P. Lezxius VaRUS. uw.” 1 
Rome. L. LIcIN Ius CRASSUS Dives. | 


Prætors in Si- SEX. JULLUS)QUESAR. | + + 


= 


cily and at Ta- Q. CLaup ius FLAMININUS. | 
rentum. ö 


Curule E 


. CACILIUS MeTELLUs. 


p 


diles. „ SERVILIUS Por Ex GEMI-, 
v8. 
„ WO 6 i | } 
Plebeian CE. © Q. Mann ius Virus. 
diles. M. CæciLIus METELLs. 
1 2MAQ 
Tribunes of the Ti. Cramps W 
People. Sp. Luckkrius GALLVUS. 


P. VILL Ius TArrUuI uns. 
M. HoR TENS TuS Neeos. 
Q. OcuLN TuS GALLUS. 

M. Aulus CERRETANUS. © 
Q. Pomeoxtvs: NETPosS . 
M. Aciivs GLAB RIO. 
M. OTaciLivg/Crassvs. ..'- 
L. Caxvitius MAxIMVUs. 


T. QuinTivs FLAMININUS. 
M. FAB 1us Buro. 
M. VAI ERIUS FALTO. 
C. TREMELL1vus FL Accus. 
L. EMiILIus LgP1Dpus, 
. AMILivs LEPIDus. 
L. ApusT1us FULLo. 


Q. Minyc1vs Ruevy,. 


Proconſul at L FuLv1us FLACCUS. 


Cpu. „ „ ny 0 

Pro. . in M. Vaurnrus L £y1nvs. ; 
Sicily. 
Pr 1 133 N Sau 1— 
on the Coaft RS” | 
Greece. I = | 922 a. 224 
duo nf in r. . Conus Scp10. 

Spain, x | 1% — RY: * 0 


Pro-Pr ator in C. . TvzULUs. 
24178 u 7 


Su 


Aue rere at C. TexenTivs Vanro: 


etium, 


Pro-Pretor in L. YETURIUs PHIL o. 
Ciſalpine Gaul. 


Pro-Prælor ? 
on Board 8 L. CIxCIus ALIMEN Tus. 
Roman Fleet wo 


Pro-Pretarin C. ARUNCULETUS Cor rA. 
Sardinia. 


Pro-Pretorin'M; JUN we K ; 
Spain, 21 


„ C. FLAMINIUs Nxpos. 
C. Abus Corr. 

M. CI xc Ius ALIMEN Tus. 

C. ConxErrus Lexrurus. 


245. ; Coſy C. CLAUDIUS NERO. 
Tear 34  M. LIVIUS, SALINATOR. 


Dittator. M. LIVIUS SALINATOR. 
Gen. of Horſe. 'Q. Cxcirrus METELLUs, 


Prætor at C. HosTiL1ivs Caro. 
Rome. © © AT 4 


Pretor in Ciſ- M. Ponc ros Lroixus. | 
alpine Gaul. 


— . 


Pretor = | C. MamiLius VirvLvs. 
Sicily. 


Prætor in A, HosriLIus Caro. 
Sardinia. 27 
Curute 22 Cn. SkxRvILIVSs Cerio. 
diles. SER. CORNEL1Us LENTULUS. 
Plebeian C- Q MAIL Ius TURINUS: 
les. M. Pouroxrus Maro. 
Tribunes of the CN. HELv1vs BLAs 10. 
People. CN. Oc ravius Nxpos. 

Q. Lurarius Carurus. 

Cn. Pour E Ius Rufus. 

L. FLAvIUS TIMBRIA. 

Qt. FuLvius PæTINus. 
NM. ſux ius PENNus. 

T. OTAc1L1Vs CRASSUs. 

D. Junius BRUTUS. 

Q. FLavius Nxros. 
Quæſtors, L. Fontus puxvux ro, the Son 
e:“ 071.4 ei 

4 Fur1vus Puxruxko, the 

Son of Lucius. 


Sex, ErIus Pærus Carus. 
L. TERENTIUS MAssA. 
IL. Vn. LIus TAPPULUS. 


Saane 1 8 
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= 
* 
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L. ConntLtus MERULA. - 
L. ATILivs REGULUs. 
E Cassrus LonGI1NUs. - 


Pro-Confſul in Q FoLyrs F LACEUS: 


Bruttium. 


Pro- Conſul in P. CoxneLivs Seieiq. 
Sicily. th 


Pro- Conſul on P. Sur v rrus GALBA Max r= 


the Coaſt of MUS. 
Greece. 


Pro- Prætor at C. Hoer It 108 TonUuus. 
Capua. + * 


Pro- Prætor a at Q cu rus s FiamxINs 
Tarentum. (1 | 


Pro-Pretor at 2 ManetL1vs deines 
Narnia. 


Pro-Pretor in M. Jux ius SILANUS. | 
Spain. 


Pro-Pretor in C. Trneurius Vario. 
Hetruria. 


Pro-Oueftors. C. FLAMIN1US Nxpos. 
2 n C. AUREL1us Corr. 
M. Livivs SALINATOR. 


C. CLavpius NERo. 
246. Conſulſbip. Q. CACILIUS METEL- 
Tear 547. L 
I. VETURIUS PHILO. -. 
G at NM. Cxzcnivs METELLUs. © 


Rome.. Q. MAM1L1US Tuxinus. 
Pretor in OC. SexvitIvs PuLEx GEM1s 
Sicily. NUsS. | 


Prætor in Sar- Tr. CLavows es. 
dinia. ' 


Curule . Ti. xa 1 
. P. QuiNeTIL1vs Varvs. 


Plebeian * Sr. LucaErrus GALLUS. 
diles. Cu. Ocrav1vs Nxros. 


Tnibunes of 7 the M. Marc1vs RALLA. 


* P. Xiws Pæruvs. 
M. Prix ros L1iBo V1$0- 
" "02 30 17 *L 10 6 3 
© tdi Iran Nxpos. 
Ci. Licivs SALINATOR, 


_ - L,/Scxmonios Lino. 
pP. Vitus Tarrurus. 
bs L. FiaMintus Nepos. 


TCT. Conmbivs Naxos. 


; OY * I inen Puls xx GeMt- 
Queſftors, I. 2 FL Accus. 


. Quinerivs EL AMTNIN US. 
| | . Minvctvs TrHERMus. 
ACiLivs GLaBR1o. 
M. Heryrvs BI A810. 
CN. SxROGIUS PLAN cus. 
M. SERC Is. 


Pro- Conſul in M. L1vius SALINATGR, 
Hetruria. 


Pro- Conſul in P. Connkt ius Sci. 
Spain. 
Pro- Conſul 


on the Coaſt | P. Svtvtcrvs Gala, 
of Greece. WE 


Pro-Pretor C. HosTiLivs Tu BUL US. 
at Capua. 


Pro-Pretor at T. Omer ae. 
Tarentum. kus. 


Pro-Queſtors. C. FLAM1NINUS Nxros. 
I. Cassrus Loncinus. 


247. Conſulſtip. P. CORNELIUS SCIPIO. 

Tear 548. F. LICINIUS CRASSUS. 

Dictator. Q CECILIUS METEL- 
LUS. 

Gen. of Horſe. L. Vꝝxrun us PnIL Oo. 

Pretor at CN. SexyiLivs Cerio. 

Rome. * 

Prætor at Sv. LuczzTivs GALLus. 

Ariminum. 

Pretor in IL. Amitivs Paus. 

Sicily. 

Prætor in Cx. OcTtayivs Nepos, 

| Sardinia. 


Curule 2. 2 Conntivs nn 
diles. Cx. CORNELIUS LENTULUS 


Plebeian (- . TI. Craps AsERLTus. 


diles. M. Junius Papus, 
Tyibunes of the Q. Navrus Potro. 
People. „ TREBELLIUS CALCA. 


oy M Saxrixtus Saß iNus. 
Fur vrus GILLIO. 
„I. Fronius Nerox, 
ON eren L. Srarius 
* 
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— 4 on 


tt CR . | 

C. AvuxeLIus Corta.;* 
P. ALrivs Tupero. © 85 4 
IL. L TroRTUs — 9 

P. NUMITORIS: PolLus. 


he e 5 Cernzcus. 


Queftors. 


Q. B&B1vus Tamtnilus:. - 


TI. SEMPRONIUS Loxevs. 
L. SrERTINIUS Neveos. 


C. SEMPRON1Us TuprrAxNus. 


M. MiNuc ius RuFvus. 
L. QUincT1us ELAMININVUsS. 
C. VALER1Us FLACCUS. 


Pro-Conſul in M. Liv 1vs SALINATOR. 
Hetruria. | 
Pro-Conſul at M. VALERTUs LævIxus. 
Aretium. 115 i 


Pro- Conſul 


Brutium. 


Pro- Conſul in 
Hither Spain. 


Pro- Conſul in 1 Mani us Achs. . 
Further Spain. 


Pro. Conſul 2 3 
on the Coaſts c P. SEM RON IS Topiranus. 
of Greece. 


in Q. CzciL1vs METELLUS. 


L. CoxNEL1vs LENTuLus. 


Pro- Conſul at T. Quixcrrus FLAMIxNUS. 


Tarentum. 


* 


Pro- Conſul at c. Horrib iet TvBULvs. 
Capua. 2 * 4 


Pro-Conſul at . Pramas Nx POS. 
Rhegium. 


Pro-Quæſtor. M « SERGIUS Nxros. 


48.Conſulſbip. M. CORNELIUS CETHE- 


Curule A. C. F . 
 diles. M. SERVILIUs PULEX GEMI- 


* 


Ns. £ = 


Plebeian . P. * Parvs 


diles. P. VIILLIuSs TArruLus. 


Tribunes of the M. C Aub ius MaARCELLUs: 
People. M. Cixc ius AL1MENTUS. 
CN. BEBI US TAMfHILus. 
LI. Lic ix rus LucurLus. 
C. ScANrTIN Tus CA TToLI- 
Nus. 
M. PoNrIrIc jus Nxpos. 
P. MANL Ius NEpos. 
C. DviL1vs Neeos. 
L. FEScENNIuS NeEPos. 
SEX. Pome1L1vs Nxros. | 


M. Poxc1vus Cara, 

M. FuLyivs Nos 1LIOR. 
C. FABRICIuSs Luse IiNus. 

L. ManLivs VULso. 
M. Poxc ius LæcA. 
M' Coivs DNrArus. 
C. AF Lanto: . - 
C. ScR1BQN1Us CUR 10 MAxr- 

Mus. 


& wa # 4 4 


Pro Conf in M. Livivs SALINATOR. 
Gaul. | 717 


Quæſtors. | 


Pro-Conſul is P. Licinws Crassus Dives. 
Brutium, „ 


Pro-Conſul in L. Conax rus LENTULUs. 
_ Hither Spain. 


Pro- Conſui in L. Manziws Acip Is. 
Further Spain. | is 


ir toe P. Conxttus Scirlo. N 
Sicily. | 


Pro- Prata d in Sp. Lucaer1Vs Gaues 
Arina * 


Tear 549. GUS. IN W Sel 
p. 'SEMPRONIUS.- TUD. Pro-Pretorat 2 Hosrasics Torsten 
TANUS. _ — 8 2 
M "LY 
Cenſors. M. Lrvws Sean, -=C TE, at 1. Qumerrs — . 
8 CxavD! IVs MINE: / * enen 2 8 a 
'Y 2 NS | "AA 
Tun FORTY FIFTH EU ee; Fee 8 Y 
0 = the Coaft> Cx. Oc baue Naros. 5 
Prætors at dire ALLA, * 5 of Sardinia. J FS 
Rome. L. Sen 1BoNI1V: Lryo. ASE TS 8 
3 4 Fee Prætor Q Praxis. * 
* im M. Poxiroxrus Marzo. N ä „ 
ly. ee, OT bs 
| . „ 75 f IE pl Conntivs Ctraecus; 
Prætor in Clap iw Nato. bd IL. Sr ER MNMRUs Naros. 
Sardinia. . 3 8 n vs Tobirauus. 
2 A 0 * 11 4: 2 — Þ be x M. Minv- 


4 > ak. 5 * TRe:, 
* 7 


wet EY 
* .87 


+ 
3 


» 


— 


28 = 
«=> 
* 


1 2 — * NY 
| 4: JO? ny * Nö . 
4 3) oX KIN rius FLAMININGS. 


N-SERVILIUS CEPIO. . 


. 249.Confal CN 
Ne noiſy. S. SERVILIUS NE POS. 


Tear ne 


| De, oa 7. SULPICLUS, GALBA 
n MAXIM MUS.” 
Gb m Horſe M. Sen vn. ius PuLex IS a 
N dus. 
| of 
Protor at P. AL1osParus 
Rome. TTITHO'Y Io 


Preter af Ati p. vurie Tarrul us 
minum. | 184441 


Pretor in Si. 1. Vittws Tarrurus. 


cily. As þ 1240 Yi * 
Pretor in Sat- Cx, 7 1us LENTULUS. 
dinia. 2914 141 


* Curule E. da Wario BU TEO. 


diles. Mr YALER ros FALTo. 
_ Plebeion 2. M. 88 ri 1 


diles. C. TxEMELL Ius FLACCUS. 
Tribmnies of - the C. Orp CNC o ͤ«s, 
People. P. TiTiNius NEeo0s. + © / 

| L. Arusrius FULLQ. 
2. Mmocids Rur us. 


C MamiLivs Tunntus. 
urn DIe eee e 
25 . SICIN1US Nzros. 
C. Cominivs Nepos. 
_» CAwrovNivs Ne>os;: | © 
Q. Cæpicrus Noctva. , | 


M. SgRG1vs SI. 


Q. Furvrus Non LIoR. 


* 
r 
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"Xa . *. 4 85 's; 
. "© Actiavs lads, 
5 8 . * L. crus Lac A. - 
"; op Fa tus Bur. 
CN. Donuimps Axon. 


03.55 


. Jovrhribs TRAIN a. 
+ Sex. Dꝛorrrus Næros. 9 


Pr ee M. Conmuuavy Cernzous, * 
Ciſalpine Gul. 760 


- Pro-Conſal in in, P. SeatenOnt vs Topf TAN. 
Brutium. 


. 


Pro-Conſul i in L. Conuktlius LenTULYs, 
Hither Po: 


Pro-Conſul in 1. ManLtos Actonus. | 
Further _ 


Pro. Conſul i in P. 88 Scibro. 


Africa. 


Pro-Pretor i in Se. i GA 
Liguria. 


Pro-Pretor 
on the Coaſt 
of Sardinia. © 


Pro-Prætor on The Pretor M. Maxeny 


' , . 
4 


M. PoMeonius MATho, | 


the Cog 3 RurrA. 
taly. Wet 3 I t: 
Pro-Queſtors. M. PoxcuUs Cane ad 


C. CorNtLivs CETHEGUs, 
M. ManLivs VuLso. © 
M. Parcros La. 
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